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THE NATURE AND FUNCTION 


OF THE 


COMMERCIAL PROFESSION. 


A Discourse delivered before the Merchants’ Library Association 
of Richmond, Va., February 20, 1841. 


BY N. BEVERLY TUCKER. 


Professor of Law and the Philosophy of Government, in the 
University of William and Mary, Williamsbuig, Va. 


GentLemen:—There is nothing which so 
strikingly characterises the present age, as the 
advance of knowledge: and the consequences of 
that advance are such, as hold out inducements to 
the farther pursuit of knowledge, which perhaps 
have never been duly appreciated until now. 
Wise men, in all ages, have been sensible that 
knowledge is the guide of enterprise—the co- 
worker with industry—the purveyor of plenty— 
the minister of comfort—the nurse of prosperity. 
But this truth, once known only to the enlight- 
ened few, is now the common property of all; 
and all men, in every occupation, and in every 
class and condition of society, have been made 
to see, that Science and Art have treasures in 
store for them too, which they have but to ex- 
plore and appropriate. More than a hundred 
years ago, Newton, in ceasing from those labours 
which had commanded the wonder and applause 
of the world, sorrowed to think how little he had 
accomplished. He felt that he had but conducted 
the enquiring mind to the margin of the vast ocean 
of knowledge, and he urged posterity to explore 
the treasures of the deep, of which he regarded 
the little that he had gathered on the shore as 
comparatively worthless specimens. Of all he 
taught this was the most important truth. But 
this they overlooked or undervalued; and half a 
century passed away before they ceased to be 
content to amuse themselves, like children, with 
the shells and pebbles collected by him, as treasure 
enough for the world. Since then the human 
mind has been awakened by a new impulse ; and 
now a thousand telescopes explore the sky, and 
penetrate the mysteries of the stars; a thousand 
Geologists dig from the bowels of the earth new 
proofs of the authenticity of Revelation, corrobo- 
rating the Mosaic history of the Creation, and 
date of the world; a thousand Chemists analyse 
the productions of nature, and trace back all her 
works to their first principles ; and at last Philoso- 
phy demands a parley with the lawless wind and 
the careering cloud, that she may question them 
whence they come and whither they go, and pub- 
lish their answer to the world. 

Who is there that derives no benefit from these 
researches. Science now guides the mariner over 
the trackless ocean, and conducts him home in 
safety, freighted with the productions of every 
land, and the wealth of every clime, to distribute 
among all the inhabitants of the earth, all the 
good things that Heaven’s bounty has scattered 
over its surface or buried in its bosom. Science 
directs the hand of the artisan; science lightens 
the labour of the mechanic; she even conde- 
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scends to lend her aid to the humble tasks of the 
menial; and thus labour is rendered more pro- 
ductive; and its fruits are cheapened and made 
accessible to all; and the standard of comfort is 
raised; and the very slave, reposing from his 
toil, finds himself surrounded by cenveniences, 
to which, in former days, the princes of the earth 
were strangers. Science clothes the barren field 
with the rich harvests of abundance; science, as 
by the touch of magic, transforms the rude mate- 
rial into instruments of use or comfort; or into 
warm and rich and gorgeous robes; or splendid 
ornaments ; and, like the bee, that sucks honey 
from the most noxious plants, science disarms 
the deadly drug of its poison, and, elaborating 
from it a salubrious principle, converts it into an 
instrument of life and health ; achieving a triumph 
over Death with the weapons of Death himself. 
Science is the great benefactor of mankind ; the 
protean excellence, which assumes and accom- 
plishes the tasks of every virtue. Fulfilling the 
gracious precept of Divine Benevolence, science 
feeds the hungry, and clothes the naked, and 
ministers to the sick and the afflicted :—yea, 
she even counterfeits the marvels of miraculous 
beneficence, by giving sight to the blind, and ears 
to the deaf, and causing the lame man to leap as 
an hart. 

These thoughts have been suggested by the 
name of that association, at whose invitation I 
now appear before you. I saw in it one of the 
indications of that march of intellectual improve- 
ment, which is the boast of the age we live in ; 
and 1 hailed it as an institution happily estab- 
lished for the purpose of accumulating the means 
of information, and opening the sources of know- 
ledge, and especially of that knowledge which 
gentlemen engaged in commerce ought to pos- 
sess. 

Gentlemen—If there be a profession, which, 
more than every other, promises rich rewards to 
the pursuit of knowledge by its members, it is 
that of the merchant. If there be a class of men, 
who have it more in their power than every other, 
to make their knowledge profitable to themselves, 
and useful to society, and to the world at large, 
the merchants compose that class. I am aware 
that the obvious and popular account of mercan- 
tile prosperity is that it is made up of the returns 
of capital and the rewards of enterprise. ‘This, 
though true, is not the whole truth; and he who 
rests content with this account of the matter, is 
not much in advance of the tyro, who’ only 
knows, that an occupation, in which one habitu- 
ally sells for two dollars what he has bought for 
one, is of course a gainful occupation. But, if 
the whole secret of the merchant’s art consisted 
of such obvious truths, what should withhold any 
man from becoming a competitor for this rich 
profit, and how soon should we find the profit 
itself reduced to nothing by excess of competi- 
tion ? 

Gentlemen—The most precious article in the 
merchant’s assortment is his knowledge; and 
this it is that he combines and mixes up with all 
he sells; and, in the price that he receives for 
this is the great profit of his business. This 








idea, I am sensible, is new to many, and, in the 
form in which I have presented it, may, perhaps, 
be new to all who hear me. Yet I do not des- 
pair of being able so to explain and illustrate it, 
that its truth shall be acknowledged with pleasure 
and with pride, by those to whom I would recom- 
mend it. If, in doing this, I shall be so fortunate 
as to place the Mercantile Profession on higher 
ground than it is commonly supposed to occupy, 
and to vindicate its claim to the respect and grati- 
tude of society, I shall have accomplished a duty 
pleasant to myself, and surely not unacceptable 
to you. 

First and foremost among the items of know- 
ledge which are most precious to the merchant, 
is the knowledge of that great truth, by which 
alone he learns to establish ror nImsELF and or 
HIMSELF a sure basis of extensive commercial 
enterprise. I mean the truth, that credit is capi- 
tal, and that prudence and integrity form the only 
sure foundation of credit. ‘This foundation it 
depends on himself, and himself alone, to lay. 
The heir of affluence may dispense with it, by 
limiting his operations to the extent of his patri- 
monial resources. He who, less fortunate, must 
be the architect of his own prosperity, must 
build on this foundation or he builds on the sand. 

The truth to which I assign so much import- 
ance, is, after all, but another form of the hack- 
neyed maxim that “ honesty is the best policy.’ 
With this we are all familiar from our infancy ; 
for even they whose experience has led them to 
doubt, or whose weakness has been tempted to 
disregard it, still teach it to their children. Alas ! 
How many are there, who, soon after their en- 
trance into life, begin by neglecting, then learn 
to doubt, and end in despising it. ‘Ihe mevchant 
is not of this number; for his profession is a 
school, where this Jesson of sound wisdom as 
well as sound morality is daily inculcated, illus- 
trated, and enforced. Continually present to his 
business, it is ever in his mind. He understands 
it in its causes, he traces it to its consequences, 
and follows it out into all the details of a system 
of finance, which the profoundest philosopher, 
the most sagacious statesman, unaided by expe- 
rience, could never have elaborated. This know- 
ledge is not for himself alone. It is for his coun- 
try—for society —for the world; and the counting 
house becomes at once the nursery of public faith, 
and the school of financial wisdom and skill. 
The sciolist in politics may prate about hard 
money, and bank paper, or may imagine that 
credit can be created at will by the establishment 
of banking institutions, or dissipated by the ca- 
pricious breath of arbitrary and perverse legisla- 
tion; but the merchant knows, and the states- 
man who has studied finance in the school of 
the merchant knows that, where pruDENCE and 
INTEGRITY are wanting, creDIT cannot exist, 
and that where these prevail, crevit cannot be 
destroyed. 

Is the merchant’s profit then the return on 
capital, or is it the price of that knowledge of the 
sound principles of commerce, and the reward of 
that integrity and prudence, which enable him to 
dispense with capital? In doing this indeed, he 
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often uses the capital of others, and for such use 
compensation must be made. But what is that 
compensation but a part of the price he pays for 
what he buys? The excess is his profit. 

If society—if the world owed nothing else to 
the merchant but the knowledge of this truth, this 
alone would entitle him to a place among the best 
benefactors of mankind. ‘Trace man through all 
the gradations of his condition, from the highest 
perfection and happiness of which his nature has 
hitherto shownitself capable, down to that lowest 
abyss of abasement and misery, in which nothing 
of humanity but a distorted semblance of the out- 
ward form remains to him, and in every step of 
his degradation you will find a corresponding 
ignorance or insensibility of this great truth. 
The nation where it is universally understood, 
and firmly established in men’s minds, and incor- 
porated in usages, and recognised and maintained 
by laws, and interwoven with political instititu- 
tions, commands at pleasure the capital of the 
whole earth, and makes every production of na- 
ture and art, throughout the world, tributary to 
her prosperity. ‘The example of England at 
once occurs to every mind. Where does the sun 
shine to ripen the fruits of the earth, and she is 
not enriched by his beams? On what cultivated 
field do the showers of heaven descend, and part 
of the harvest is not for her? What mine is 
explored, whose treasures do not find their way 
into her coffers, and whose gems do not glitter on 
her brow ? 

An example may be found in our own coun- 
try, which presents a yet more striking aspect 
of moral grandeur, and illustrates the triumph of 
these great principles over all the obstacles that 
nature can interpose. Look at the state of Mas- 
sachusetts ! What a prospect did that country 
present two hundred years ago, to the eyes of 
the pilgrims who first sought there 4 sanctuary 
for civil and religious freedom !, A stern climate 
and a sterile soil would have repelled the wan- 
derers from its frozen bosom, had they not, like 
the Israelites of old, felt that they were conducted 
by the hand of God hiniself. Strong in this 
faith it was an essential point in all their plans 
and purposes, by no fault of theirs to forfeit the 
divine protection on which they mainly relied; 
and they resolved to persevere, under the pro- 
found conviction that, to clean hands and stout 
hearts, to integrity of purpose, to strength of will, 
to energy in action and fortitude in endurance, 
sustained by Heaven, and guided by enlightened 
civilisation, there is nothing impossible. 

In this spirit they undertook the settlement of 
that inhospitable wilderness: in this spirit they 
achieved it; and in this spirit have they con- 
tinued to act in the management of all their con- 
cerns, and in their whole system of law and 
polity. Mow behold the result! Where on 
earth is there a community more flourishing, 
more rapidly advancing in prosperity, more dis- 
tinguished among the nations for all that consti- 
tutes true glory? Where too is there more 
happiness for the individual man? Where is 
established a higher standard of comfort; where 
are the means of intellectual improvement and 
moral culture more extensive and efficient; and 
where have these more widely disseminated, 
through all the ranks of society, the treasures of 
knowledge, the maxims of morality, and the 
truths of Christian revelation. 

What has achieved all this? It is all the work 
of commerce. But where did commerce find 


capital to serve as the basis of her operations? 
Was it brought with them, by men driven from 





their homes by oppression and plunder, and cast 
naked and hungry on a desert shore, the abode 
of savage foes? Was it gleaned from the bar- 
ren soil of the country of their refuge? Was it 
dug from the bowels of the earth? ‘The earth 
there has no treasures on its surface, or in its 
bosom. ‘The moaning blast from the bleak hills 
could only waft to them a voice which said 


‘** We yield you shelter in our breast: 
Your own true hearts must win the rest.” 


And they did win it. But how? By a know- 
ledge of the respective wants and resources of 
the different parts of the globe; and by the exhi- 
bition, every where, of those high but unambitious 
virtues, integrity and prudence, which secure 
universal confidence, and, by commanding credit, 
supply the place of capital. The enterprise of 
the northern merchant, the hardihood and skill of 
the northern seaman, are both indeed proverbial ; 
but is it these alone that have made Massachu- 
setts what she is? Let these remain; and take 
away the stern fidelity, the intrepid disregard of 
all consequences that may aitend the fulfilment 
of engagements, the professional pride of the 
merchant in the sanctity of his plighted word, 
and the sound and efficient system of jurispru- 
dence, established, upheld and enforced by pub- 
lic sentiment, to secure the faith of any whose 
faith might waver, take these away, and Massa- 
chusetts would to this day have presented the 
aspect of a barren shore, the abode of a few 
wretched fishermen and wreckers, detested and 
dreaded by all the world, professing nothing 
here, and hoping nothing hereafter. 

At this moment, while in other parts of the 
United States, credit is crumbling away, and 
tottering on the unstable basis of positive institu- 
tions, all the resources of the whole commercial 
world are at the command of the state of Massa- 
chusetts. And why? Is she richer than any 
of the rest? Is she richer than the collective 
whole?’ No. But commerce is so extensively 
interwoven with all the affairs of her people, and 
the principles of commerce are so generally 
understood among them, that no fear is enter- 
tained, that a majority will ever abuse their poli- 
tical franchise, to their own destruction, by 
knocking away the only sure prop of commer- 
cial prosperity. ‘The credit of the state of Mas- 
suchusetts rests on public faith; and that on the 
good faith of the merchant class, and on the 
influence of that class to disseminate through the 
community a sense of the value, as well as the 
sanciity of all plighted faith, whether public or 
private. The same is true of the English nation. 
That fidelity to engagements, which commands 
the confidence and the resources of all the world, 
finds its guarantee less in the stern decrees of 
Westminster Hall, than in the just and enlight- 
ened maxims of the Royal Exchange. 

These, gentlemen, are the causes of prosperity 
to these two communities, causes which have 
filled their cup to overflowing, and have enabled 
them to pour the redundant stream into channels 
of benevolent enterprise, for which the very ends 
of the earth have reason to call them blessed. 
Hand in hand they have kneeled at the altar of 
God, and devoted themselves to a new apostle- 
ship: and, as the Saviour of the world sent forth 
his disciples by two and two to disseminate the 
glad tidings of salvation, so have these two been 
consecrated to ‘ go into all the earth, and preach 
the gospel to every creature.” Is there an idol- 
ater, who has turned from his images of wood 
and stone, to the worship of the living God, that 





does not owe his conversion to them? Is there 
a pagan, who, instead of the blood of his fellow 
man, immolated on the altar of his barbarous 
creed, now offers to Heaven only the sacrifice of 
an humble and contrite heart, and, renouncing 
rapine and slaughter, makes the duties of brotherly 
love the business of his life, that may not attri- 
bute the blessed change to their influence? And 
is there, then, a corner of the habitable earth, that 
has not reason to rejoice that both old and New 
England have had the wisdom to base their com- 
mercial establishments-on the great commercial 
truth that PRUDENCE and INTEGRITY are the foun- 
dation stones of credit; and that credit, by com- 
manding and concentrating all the capital that is, 
and anticipating even that which does not yet 
exist, is capable of achieving tasks which capital 
alone could never accomplish ? 

But commerce is not merely the handmaid of 
benevolent enterprise. She is herself the great 
apostle of civilisation to the whole human race : 
and the commission of her apostleship is found 
in the wide distribution of the bounties of Provi- 
dence over all the earth. Whatever region pro- 
duces these, invites the visits of the merchant, 
and no land is so forbidding, no climate so stern, 
no atmosphere so pestilential, that he does not 
brave their dangers, in the pursuit of his object. 
‘That object is gain; but the manifest purpose of 
hin who placed these treasures in regions, which 
otherwise the foot of civilised man would never 


tread, is the civilisation and improvement of the . 


whole human race. ‘To this great end he who 
causes the wrath of man to praise him, renders 
the cupidity of the merchant subservient. 

While contemplating the subject in this point 
of view, it seems hardly worthy of its dignity, to 
note the benefit which is immediately conferred 
on the inhabitants of every country, whose super- 
fluous and wasting productions are thus exchanged 
for the superfluities of other lands, which, to the 
new possessor, are rare and precious beyond all 
estimation. It is here we find the secret of the 
gainfulness of the commercial occupation. Dis- 
tant parts of the earth produce, spontaneously, 
and without stint, articles peculiar to each, and of 
great intrinsic value, and, at the same time, inca- 
pable (such is the mysterious law of nature) of 
being produced any where but in the very region 
appointed for them by Providence. Why is it 
that the productions of the eastern and western 
hemispheres, under the same parallel, are not the 
same? In the laws of natural philosophy we 
seek the answer in vain. But when we consider 
the moral nature of that Being whose will over- 
rules all the laws of physical nature, we perceive 
a reason worthy of his wisdom and benevolence. 
Hence there is hardly a corner of the earth which 
is not ransacked to minister to the comfort and 
luxury of our daily existence; while, to the inha- 
bitants of regions where many of the articles thus 
employed are produced without labour, they are 
worthless (but for the distant demand) as the 
dust beneath their feet. How many things does 
science make valuable, which, to ignorance are 
but dirt and dross? How many things does art 
make instrumental to enjoyment which ignorance 
thrusts aside as loathsome and disgusting? What 
but the eagerness of the invaders of Mexico and 
Peru led the inhabitants to suspect that their gold 
and gems were worthy to be compared in value 
with the iron of Europe? How long will it be 
before the savage of our western wilds will cease 
to think his most valuable furs well exchanged 
for a handful of powder? And so they are. 
From the very first, all parties are benefited by 
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the exchange, for at either extremity of the chain 
of intercourse, each receives, in return for a small 
amount of labour, that which is of great value to 
him, and which no labour of his own could have 
produced. At first indeed the merchant indem- 
nifies his hazards and requites his trouble with 
much the largest part of the gain of the whole 
transaction But competition in time reduces 
this to a juster proportin, and in the end, we 
find all parties enjoying, by fair distribution, a 
benefit which adds immeasurably to the com- 
fort and happiness of each. 

In this view of commerce, its marvellous crea- 
tions lose all their strangeness, and we see, with- 
out wonder, Holland emerging from the sea, and 
the merchant-kings of Venice covering their 
islands with palaces. The desolation of Tyre 
no longer makes us doubt the history of her for- 
mer splendour; we see the loundation of Solo- 
mon’s temple laid in that wisdom which made 
Jerusalem the emporium of commerce; and we 
muse with awe, but without amazement, on the 
marble waste of arch and column, of temples, 
palaces, and tombs, which was once the queen 
of cities, the ‘Tadmor of the desert. 

Such were the works of commerce, wrought 
with only the clumsy machinery which ages of 
comparative barbarism supplied, and by the ex- 
change of the ruder productions which the inper- 
fect state of art and science afforded. But were 
these mechanical tasks of commerce the only 
source of profit to the merchant, and did his use- 
fulness to mankind depend on these alone, how 
vast, how various, how valuable, the knowledge 
which this would require! Does there lie hid, 
any where within the deep recesses of our rugged 
mountains, and pathless forests, any production 


of nature rude to the eye, and valueless to the | 


unskilful, yet capable of being converted by the 
touch of art, into an article of essential use? 
How valuable to himself—how valuable to his 


man’s hand against them. ‘The gem that flames 
in the mine of Golconda, summons her to pull 
down the temple of Juggernaut, and crush his 
crushing car. ‘The whale, that tumbles his un- 
wieldy bulk beneath the northern bear, or the 
frozen serpent of the south; the elephant that 
roams the forests, and the ostrich that scours the 
dusty plains of Africa; the beaver, that beyond 
our own remotest mountains, prosecutes his half- 
reasoning toil, on streams that pour their waters 
into the Pacific ;—all these proclaim her mission ; 
—all these call her to the fulfilment of that high 
function to which God has appointed her. 

How hitherto has this duty been performed ? 
I will not pain you, gentlemen, by answering 
the question. But, if she has carried persecution, 
where she should have dispensed consolation : 
If she has but added new forms of wretchedness 
instead of alleviating the old: If she has deepened 
the night of barbarism, by rendering civilisation 


whence has this been, but from a want of know- 
ledge—a want of knowledge of her interest, and 
knowledge of her duty ? ' 

Pursue this thought in your own minds, and 
ask yourselves, what would have been now the 
condition of the world, had commerce never been 
| the pursuit of any but men of enlightened minds 
—minds not merely familiar with professional 
technicalities and details, but informed by science, 
liberalised by literature, and refined by the divine 
precepts of Christianity. 

Geatlemen— Without announcing any particu- 
lar topie, as the subject of this discourse, I pro- 
posed to set before you the reasons why my heart 
rejoices in the establishment of your institution, 
and, if possible, to give it a new value in your 
own eyes, and to offer to you new incentives to 
| that intellectual cultivation, the desire of which 
_ has called it into existence. 

If there be any truth in the thoughts that I 











odious to the wretched victims of cupidity; | 


country would be the knowledge which should | have suggested, how deep an interest should be 
guide the mercuani to this unsuspected treasure! taken by every member of the community in your 
How richly, and how deservedly would his | laudable institution, and how strongly should 
labour be rewarded! ‘That such things do exist, your own minds be excited to avail yourselves of 
I have reason to believe; and it is only because its advantages! You need not be told how im- 
my knowledge is imperfect, that it has been of portant it is to the merchant to furnish himself 
no use to myself or to others. Itis perhaps true, | with an accurate and detailed knowledge of all 
that there is not a corner of the habitable globe, the wants and all the productions of the various 
that does not furnish something peculiar to that, regions of the earth. Furnished with this, he 
region, or but obtained from thence, for which knows the proper markets both for buying and 
the artisan of Europe would gladly exchange the selling; he purchases at the bare cost of produc- 
means of comfort and happiness, and incentives tion, and sells at the largest possible advance, and 
to cultivation and refinement to some naked | at the same time, confers a benefit proportioned 
savage, hardly superior to the beasts around him. , to his own profit, both on those of whom he buys 

But, gentlemen, I do not mean to dwell on and those to whom he sells. Even when his 
this yiew of my subject, so familiar to every | business is not on such a scale as to justify him 
intelligent member of your profession. Looking in seeking all the various articles in which he 
only to the animal wants of our poor naked shi- deals, at the very place where they are produced, 
vering nature, there is, even in this view, much he should still know whence they come, and the 
to cheer. the heart of the philanthropist, and to | cost of their production. Without this know- 
raise the mercantile profession in his esteem, as ledge, he is at the mercy of the importer, and 
an instrument of universal benevolence. But, in | liable to heavy losses in the price of every thing 
comparison with that great theme which I did| he buys. But possessing this sort of informa- 
but touch, how low and sordid do all such con- | tion, he is prepared to detect imposture, to resist 
siderations appear ! exaction, and to obtain such terms as may enable 





Returning for a moment to that, I repeat it, 
gentlemen, that commerce is the great apostle of 
civilisation to the whole human race; and that 
the commission of her apostleship is found in the 
wide distribution of the bounties of Providence 
over all the earth. The spices of Arabia charge 
the gale with a summons that calls her to dis- 
pense the humanising influences of Christianity 
to those, whose hand, since the days of Ishmael 


him to sell at a fair profit, and yet to undersell his 
less intelligent competitors. He thus extends 
his business, and merits and secures the gratitude 
of those whose comfort is promoted, and whose 
expenditures are diminished, by dealing with 
one, who is all the time enriching himself by the 
same transactions. 

All this you need not be told. It is written in 
the very horn-book of your profession; and he 





and Esau, has been against every man, and every 


a 


who knows not the importance of this sort of in- 





formation, is ignorant of the simplest rudiments 
of commerce. He is a snare to all who deal 
with him, and finally becomes himself the vic- 
tim of his own-rash ignorance. But the know- 
ledge thus confessedly proper for every merchant, 
is possessed in fact by few ; and that for the ever 
prevailing reason, that it is not to be acauired but 
at an expense of time, such as men, in «ne hurry 
of business, and the eager pursuit of present gain, 
rarely devote to purposes noi to be accomplished 
for years to come. 

Important as this sort of knowledge is to the 
prosperity of the individual merchant, it behooves 
him yet more, as a member of a body united by 
a great common interest, to study, in its princi- 
ples and in its details, the whole commercial sys- 
tem of exchange and credit, of which I have al- 
ready spoken, ‘This is a matter which blends 
the interest of the merchant with the financial 
operations of government, and with the politics 
of his own country, and of the whole commer- 
cial world. Through this he has an interest in 
events, which, to the common eye, seem only to 
affect the well-being of distant lands. ‘The wars 
of foreign nations, the revolutions of remote em- 
pires, the abundance or deficiency of harvests 
beyond the Atlantic—all these affect not only the 
merchant engaged in foreign commerce, but they 
influence and mingle with the affairs even of him 
who buys only in the nearest market, and sells 
only to his immediate neighbours. The wide 
spread ramifications of the admirable system of 
credit and confidence pervade the whole of civi- 
lisation, and, like the nervous fluid, impart an 
exhilarating and healthful influence to the whole, 
or convey through every fibre, some impression 
from any shock received by the remotest part. 
To understand this system, as a whole, and in 
its parts; in its good and its evil; in its benefi- 
cial effects, as a cause of prosperity ; and in that 
sensibility to malign influences, which to the 
peevish or superficial sometimes gives it the ap- 
pearance of a thing evil in itself. This is, perhaps, 
in the present state of political science, the most 
important study of the statesman as well as the 
merchant. But where does the true statesman 
look for that information which is to qualify him 
for his important duties as the conservator and 
nurse of the prosperity of his countrymen? ‘To 
whom do the financiers of that great commercial 
country, England, whether in the cabinet or in 
parliament, address themselves, when any great 
problem in commerce or finance is to be worked 
out? They go to the Royal Exchange. They 
summon the merchant to Westminster Hall and 
Downing street, and, relying on the wise maxim, 
** cuivis sua arte credendum,” they seat them- 
selves at his feet, and listen to the lessons of his 
experience, as to the teachings of inspired wis- 
dom. ‘This was the school, in which that won- 
der of precocious ability, the younger Pitt, ac- 
quired that knowledge of finance, which distin- 
guished and placed him at the head of modern 
statesmen; and here it is that his successors have 
obtained that extensive and accurate information 
of all the commercial interests of the kingdom, 
which directing all public measures to the general 
prosperity, secures the harmonious co-operation 
of all the energies of commerce with every pur- 
pose of the government. 

Gentlemen: there is one view of this subject, 
which acquires incalculable importance from some 
circumstances, which distinguish the present state 
of the world from any of which we read in his- 
tory. Hence, history, the great teacher of prac- 





tical wisdom ; history, which has been well said 
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to be “philosophy teaching by example ;” his- 
tory herself is here at fault. Men have never 
before witnessed a career of uninterrupted pros- 
perity, whetting by success the appetite for 
wealth, until the desire of gain has become the 
ruling passion in all classes of society, and wealth 
is heaped up on every hand in glittering masses, 
tempting cupidity to plunder. Hence a war 
against property, in all its forms, has been openly 
proclaimed ; and the elements of disorganisation 
have been stirred up, and the sons of rapine, 
every where summoned to the strife, flock to her 
standard, like the hosts, who, in the latter day, 
shall come up to fight against the Lord, at the 
great battle of Armageddon. ‘This portentous 
movement is not confined to any one country. 
It pervades all Christendom, and is most active 
and most dangerous in those very countries where 
the reign of peace and civilisation has most wide- 
ly diffused the blessings of prosperity. While 
ihe harmony and happiness of the world are 
thus threatened, it behooves all to whom they 
are precious to gird on the armour of reason and 
truth and soberness, and prepare to resist the 
wild inroad. 

Foremost among those to whom belongs this 
important duty, is the merchant. Property in 
his hands is not constrained to wait the spoiler’s 
time, and, when assailed, to become his passive 
prey. He holds it in a form that makes it an 
efficient weapon whether defensive or offensive. 
He is the sentinel on the outer wall. It is his 
office to descry the approach of danger, to sound 
the alarm, to sustain the first assault, and to beat 
off the assailant. There is no instrument of 
more potent efficacy in the strifes of men than 
wealth; but the wealth of the property-holder, 
and especially the land-holder, is not enough at 
his command to be thus used. It is the merchant 
and the capitalist, whose resources may be em- 
ployed at pleasure to enlist force against force, 
and drive back the robber to his den. 

But besides this, a duty more pacific, and far 
more honourable, devolves on them. It is theirs 
to divert this struggle, and to disarm the cloud of 
its thunders before it strikes. It is for them to 
study the mysteries of that marvellous prosperity 
which thus provokes cupidity, and to show the 
world that the interests of all mankind, in every 
class, of every country, are indissolubly con- 
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nected with, and dependent upon it; and that all 
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dours of magnificent display and gorgeous pomp. 
These seek no concealment, and these therefore, 
are open to the grasp of rapacity. But of what 
use would be these costly toys to the Jack Cades 
of modern radicalism? ‘They are but the out- 
ward signs and indications of wealth, which perish 
in the using, and can only be truly enjoyed when 
perpetually renewed from stores which the hand 
of the spoiler cannot reach. He may seize upon 
them, and fancy that he has secured the posses- 
sion of the same perennial fountain of abundance 
and luxury, which he has seen pouring forth its 
affluent stream for the benefit of the rightful 
owner. He has but caught the bubbles that 
danced upon its surface; and the reservoir which 
supplies the stream is far beyond his reach, deep 
hid in recesses, which he vainly desires to ex- 
plore. An unseen hand cuts off the supply, and 
at the same moment a new fountain gushes out 
as from the rock of Horeb, in some distant land, 
where the intended victim of rapine again enjoys 
in peace the fruits of his labours. ‘The musician 
may be robbed of his instrument, but the inspi- 
ration which breathed into it the soul of music 
has fled with him, and is still his solace and his 
pride wherever he goes. So let the counting- 
house of Rothschild or Baring be rifled, and it 
may be doubted whether the robber would not 
have more enriched himself, by the plunder of a 
pedlar’s pack. Leta tyrant confiscate their wealth, 
and immediately their wealth takes to itself the 
wings of the morning, and flies away into the 
uttermost parts of the earth. Let a bank be 
plundered, and though that bank be sufficient for 
all its own purposes and for all the purposes of 
credit and commerce ; though it be prosperous 
and flourishing, able to meet all engagements, 
and at the same time affording fair profits to the 
partners, and incalculable benefits to the commu- 
nity, yet, if its resources consist only of notes 
which the plunderer cannot sue upon, and dare 
not show, the mischief he does to others is at- 
tended with no benefit to himself. A part of 
that misch’ef indeed falls on his own head, and 
he too suffers in the general wreck of commerce 
and credit. 

May not this be one reason, gentlemen, why 
politicians and schemers of the robber-school, so 
fret and rage against the credit system, and so 
eagerly insist that you shall not be allowed to 
transact your affairs without using costly coun- 


who war against it, war against themselves. This | ters of gold and silver, though the cheaper mate- 


fact, gentlemen, is in truth, the great security for 
the peace of the world, and the harmony and 


good order of society in all civilised communities. | poses much better? 
| to confiscate credit would be as unprofitable as 
| to kill the nightingale for his voice? Like the fox, 


It is of the nature of that wealth which has its 
rise in commercial confidence and credit, that it 
is available only to the rightful possessor, and 
eludes the grasp of the robber. Under the stern 
dominion of oriental despotism, where force is the 
only law, superior force may triumph over law ; 


rial of paper, or the invisible medium of well- 
founded credit and confidence may suit your pur- 
Have they discovered that 


in the fable, would they wile you down from 
your airy perch, where their clumsy limbs can- 
not reach you? Would they have you put all 
your wealth in a tangible form, where it might, 


and property of every kind is precariously held, | at any moment, be made the prey of lawless vio- 


sometimes at the mercy of him who should pro- 
tect it; sometimes at that of such as defy his 
authority. In such a state of society, wealth 
concentrates itself in gems and jewels, and finds 
its best security in unsuspected holes and corners, 
or lurks beneath the patches of a tattered gar- 
ment. ‘To display it in any tangible form, is to 
lose it. But where law and order, and Christian 
morality, and the inviolable fidelity of mercantile 
faith have given birth to a system of commercial 
credit, wealth needs no hiding place. It openly 


shows itself in all the costly appliances of com- 
fort and luxury, and the arts and devices of deli- 
cate and refined taste, and the elegances and splen- 





lence, or legalised plunder? Of one thing, gen- 
tlemen, I can hardly entertain a doubt—that, were 
all the capital that sustains the vast commercial 
enterprise of Great Britain, assembled together 
in bodily presence, and in the alluring form of 
gold and silver, the whole military force of the 
kingdom would be insufficient to protect it from 
rapine. But commerce, left to herself, and pur- 
suing her own maxims, without a view to any 
such danger, has incidentally created for herself 
a better safeguard than any human power could 
supply. 

Gentlemen—To understand this grand system, 





thus instrumental to your own prosperity, and to 


Ya 


the security of the community, is one of your 
highest duties. Nor is it less your duty and 
your interest to vindicate it from misconstruction, 
and to expound it, in all its beauty and usefulness, 
to those whose co-operation and support you 
may need. ‘To this end you should be prepared 
alike to expose the wickedness of those who 
would break down the system, and the folly, 
which, mistaking its principles, would pervert 
and dishonour it. Founded on prudence, how 
can it prosper, when administered with incon- 
siderate rashness? Founded on integrity, how 
ean it prosper in the hands of those, whose con- 
duct shows that they are eager to enter into en- 
gagements, without stopping to calculate their 
means of fulfilling them? Its greatest danger 
arises from the error into which the public is Jed 
by the miscarriages of such blunders. Spurn 
from you the shallow schemer, who would build 
a paltry card-house of paper credits, not founded 
on prudence, integrity, and faith inviolable, and 
you will have less to fear from the wretch who 
would destroy credit, by sapping the foundations 
of public faith and private morality. It is to 
you, gentlemen, that they, who rule the destinies 
of our country, must look for information on this 
important subject, and to qualify yourselves to 
impart this information, is a duty which you owe 
not less to your country than to yourselves, 

In comparison with these considerations, 
how disgusting and hateful is that view of 
mercantile skill, in which -it is regarded as the 
art of getting rich at the expense of others, and 
in which the merchant’s profit is considered as 
the exact measure of the loss sustained by those 
who have the misfortune to deal with him! Is 
this a true account of the matter? You would 
blush to own any man as a member of your 
honourable profession, who did not indignantly 
reject it as false and calumnious. You find your 
defence against the aspersion in your own just 
consciousness, that, by imparting the benefit of 
your knowledge, not only to him to whom you 
sell, but to him of whom you buy, and to all 
with whom you have to do, you give a fair equiva- 
lent for your gains. 

Yet this vindication of the honour of your pro- 
fession dwindles into insignificance, in compari- 
son with the high function it performs as tlre 
guardian and regulator of credit and exchanges, 
the nurse of public and common prosperity, and 
the sage and experienced adviser of the financier 
and statesman. 

But most of all has commerce reason to lift her 
head, and claim the gratitude und applause of the 
world, when she goes on her sacred mission, as 
the minister and apostle of the living God, to 
carry the arts of civilisation, the blessings of en- 
larged and comprehensive morality, and the light 
of Christian truth, into lands before the abode of 
pagan darkness and barbarism. Yes,gentlemen, 
commerce is the angel of the Apocalypse, which 
the inspired apostle saw, ‘fly ‘in the midst of 
heaven, having the everlasting gospel to preach 
to them that dwell on the earth, and to everv 
kindred, and nation, and tongue, and people.” 
This, above all other considerations, calls the 
merchant to the pursuit of knowledge—to the 
cultivation of his mind—to the development of 
all his powers, moral and intellectual. Qualified 
for this important duty, commerce may wing her 
way over every sea; and the blessing of God 
shall fill her sails; and she shall bring home 
treasures from every land, and “lay up gold as 





dust, and the gold of Ophir as*the stones of the 
brook.” 
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DISCOURSE 
ON THE : 


Ritegrity of he Begal Character: 


Delivered before the Law Academy of Philadelphia. 


BY JOB R. TYSON, ESQ. 


ONE OF THE VICE-PROVOSTS. 


Gentlemen of the Law Academy :— 


It is natural to feel a deep solicitude in the re- 
pute of a profession, which we have chosen as 
the business of our lives. ‘The subject is inte- 
resting, because it powerfully appeals to us as a 
common sentiment, that it is our duty, as far as 
we are able, to extend its usefulness and enhance 
its estimation. While the study of the law is 
highly esteemed as an elevated scienee, there are, 
perhaps, few objects against which popular pre- 
judice has been so unsparingly directed, as the 
legal profession. All admit the exalting and en- 
nobling influences of historical and legal disqui- 
sitions—of researches int» the existence and 
effects of law upon communities and states— 
and yet, the class of men whose peculiar province 
it is to explore and trace the rise and fall of insti- 
tutions and nations, seem to be regarded, by com- 
mon consent, as a standing theme of alternate 
jest and reproach. 

With some well-meaning and intelligent per- 
sons an honest lawyer is a paradox. He is 
accused of a cold and avaricious selfishness, and 
supposed to be intent upon stirring up the pas- 
sions of the multitude, to their degradation and 
ruin, from the sordid motive of pecuniary gain. 
Many impute to him an absorbing ambition for 
the honours, as well as tae emoluments of life. 
He is represented, in fine, as a great spider sur- 
rounded by the meshes of the web he has woven, 
and inveigling all objects into its entangling fibres. 
Among this class, every instance of deviation 
from right and honour, is treasured up as a sub- 
stantive charge against the whole fraternity. 

It cannot be doubted, that some cause exists for 
a feeling, which, if it does not pervade all classes 
of society, has at least a very diffusive prevalence. 
As every rank in life, from the highest to perhaps 
the meanest, has contributed recruits to the Bar, 
and the light and shade of each may be seen re- 
flected from its surface, so no one department is 
answerable for its errors. In other pursuits, the 
temptations to indirection may be equally poten: 
and insidious ; but the lawyer, from the publicity 
of his\path, is more frequently subjected to sus- 
picion, and his lapses are sooner and more gene- 
rally known. Let a physician resort to the little 
arts of empiricism, let a merchant falsify or em- 
bezzle, let a tradesman keep false books and aid 
his scheme of deception by duplicity and false- 
hood ;——in neither case, are mankind so unjust 
as to charge his crime upon the members of his 
body, or attribute to his peculiar vocation an in- 
fluence unfavourable to moral virtue. ‘The cha- 
racter of the offender is lost in the consideration 
of the offence, and justice is satisfied with punish- 
ing the delinquent without reference to his class. 

But censorious and unjust as may be a part of 
the public in this wholesale condemnation, it can- 
not be questioned that the severity is not wholly 
destitute of reason. Many bad men, wearing 
the panoply of the profession, have been enabled 
to perpetrate their deeds under its sanction. The 
studies of the lawyer imply an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the principles of justice; and the 
world will hold him to a strict account for under- 








mining the corner stone of his temple ; for sinning 
against the lights of that knowledge which he 
especially ought to hold in regard and veneration. 
The high trusts and sacred confidences which he 
violates, in departing from the plain path of integ- 
rity, is an ingredient in his error which distin- 
guishes it from the mass of moral delinquency. 
Men are prone to regard the abuses of trust and 
the betrayal of confidence, with sentiments of 
peculiar disgust and aversion. Nor should %t be 
forgotten, that the secrecy with which cheats 
may be conducted, forms a powerful reason why 
the detected culprit should be visited by a signal 
punishment. 

This tendency to censure in the popular mind, 
may prove a wholesome corrective with bad men, 
who, if they are not influenced by higher motives, 
may reflect that they involve their fellow mem- 
bers in their disgrace. It should bind together 
‘*the good men and true” of the profession, like 
the Hundredors in the olden times of England, 
who, being held responsible for the conduct of 
each other, made hue and ery after a delinquent, 
with the view of screening themselves from sus- 
picion, and the Hundred from punishment. The 
dishonoured lawyer must entertain a strange idea 
of the responsibilities of professional life, and 
interpret still more strangely the declaration of 
Coke, that every man owes a debt to his profes- 
sion. Sir William Jones thought that if he did 
nothing more than introduce to the notice of the 
English lawyer the great work of Pothier, he 
would go far towards discharging this obligation. 
Amid the absorbing cares and worrying vexations 
of professional duty,.it must happen, in the ma- 
jority of cases, that there is little time and less 
inclination or ability, for the composition of a 
treatise which would not be a positive incum- 
branee to the lawyer's library. But all have it 
in their power to leave to their fellow members 
and successors, the valuable inheritance of an 
honoured and unspotted name. 

This reflection will receive additional force, 
when we take into view the delicate functions 
and high responsibilities of the legal profession. 
Waiving, for the present, the consideration of 
those manifold and peculiar private duties, each 
big with importance, that every counsel may be 
called upon to discharge, the political and social 
influences of the bod} are great, diffusive and 
permanent. In all countries, the firmest impedi- 
ment to the encroachments of arbitrary power is 
to be found in an enlightened, virtuous and inde- 
pendent Bar. They are the sentinels who sound 
the alarm at the approach of an enemy to consti- 
tutional liberty ; for it is not amid the tyranny of 
despotic rule or in the strife and tumult of anarchy, 
that the expounder of the laws can find a birth- 
place or a home. The noble conduct of Sir 
Edward Coke, in resisting the disgraceful ser- 
vility of a powerful court and the tyranny of a 
capricious monarch, is a memorable illustration 
of the value of the lawyer in perilous times, and 
a striking example of moral intrepidity and per- 
sonal firmness.(1)* In the reign of Louis XIV., 
and the regency of Orleans, that great lawyer, 
D’Agnuesseau, rescued unhappy France, by his 
patriotism and courage, from the intrigues of am- 
bitious favourites, the corruptions of the tribunals, 
and the stupendous and dazzling projects of the 
infamous John Law. The annals of juridical 
biography, over the world, teem with similar 
examples. 

The lawyer exists, and can exist only, in the 





genial atmosphere of freedom. It is from him, 
especially, that traditional errors and practical 
abuses must find a corrective. Reform and im- 
provement, under his auspices, hope for stability 
and progress. But he stands, not only as a sen- 
tinel against the inroads of a political despot, and 
the scourge of public abuses, but he is the shield 
of private injuries and the assertor of legal retri- 
bution. He is interposed between the corrupt, 
incompetent and erring judge, and the wronged 
and trembling suitor. ‘he avenger of the inno- 
cent, he visits upon the wrong-doer the penalties 
of the law, and protects the weak and defence- 
less from the overbearing hand of oppression and 
power. 

It is not necessary to remind such an assembly 
as this, of the position assumed by the legal pro- 
fession at the darkest period of our political his- 
tory, when tyranny wore the guise of a necessary 
tax forthe public good. Who tut lawyers could 
have roused the country to the vindication of 
rights merely speculative and theoretical—rights 
affecting abstract principle, and wholly unfelt in 
curtailing the happiness and enjoyments of the 
people? ‘The voice of constitutional liberty, the 
inheritance of Britons on both sides of the At- 
lantic, was heard from every bar of the colonies ; 
and an union, the most wonderful and instanta- 
neous, was the result. ‘The bickerings of private 
jealousy, the rancour of party spirit, the rival 
prejudices of distant colonies, were at once ex- 
tinguished or disappea”2d; or united their angry 
forces to answer those eloquent appeals which 
were made to the spirit of national independence. 
Let it not be forgotten in the tale of our country’s 
history, that those same lawyers who preached 
free principles to the people—the Dickensons, 
Adamses and Lees of those days,—when the 
flame of war converted the council chamber into 
a camp, valiantly asserted the sincerity of their 
patriotism by offering to seal their doctrines with 
their blood. 

But that science which may thus confer bless- 
ings on society, and ennoble its professors, is 
capavle of the grossest perversion. Bolingbroke 
does only justice to the legal profession, when he 
portrays it as being, ‘in its nature, the noblest 
and most beneficial to mankind ; in its abuse and 
debasement, the most sordid and pernicious.”’ It 
was in this state of depression on the decline of 
Roman jurisprudence, during the latter and darker 
period of the empire. ‘That noble art, which 
had been vindicated for so long a period by the 
exalted wisdom and pure integrity of its mem- 
bers, sustained the most pitiable declension which 
could befall an honourable pursuit. “It had 
fallen,” says Gibbon, in his Decline and Fall, 
‘¢ into the hands of freedmen and plebeians, who, 
with cunning, rather than skill, exercised a sordid 
and pernicious trade. Some of them procured 
admittance into families for the purpose of fo- 
menting differences, of encouraging suits, and of 
preparing a harvest of gain for themselves and 
their brethren. Others, recluse in their cham- 
bers, maintained the dignity of legal prefessors, 
by furnishing a rich client with subtleties to con- 
found the plainest truths, and with arguments to 
colour the most unjustifiable pretensions. The 
splendid xd popular class was compused of the 
advocates, who filled the forum with the sound 
of theic turgid and loquacious rhetoric. Careless 
of favour and of justice, they are described, for 
the most part, as ignorant aud rapacious guides, 
who conducted their clients through a maze of 
expense, of delay, and of disappointment.” 





* These figures refer to notes in the appendix. 


It cannot be denied, in our own day, that while 
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6 ; 
many practise the law as become the votaries of 
an elevated science, others degrade it into a per- 
nicious and driving trade. It is indifferent to 
these .men what may be the merits of a contro- 
versy, or which side they espouse ; they ignobly 
pervert their oath of office, which enjoins fidelity 
to the interests of the client, into a pretext for 
sheltering him from the condign punishment of | 
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case it loses its respect, and in the other, it re- 
ceives an injury. ‘The man whose moral senti- 
ments and professional deportment are free from 
reproach, may learn, by the contacts of the Bar, 
to connive at seiious delinquencies in a fellow 
member, from the force of pleasing manners or 
the fascinating influence of agreeable social 
qualities. ‘The clear moral perceptions of the 


justice and law. Like Major Dalgetty, they are | community, and the conduct of the Bar, may 
ever willing to fight on the eligible side ; and ex-| thus come into collision. While the public are 
claim in the base spirit of that mercenary sol-| ready to consign an unworthy member to the in- 
dier, | famy he deserves, his legal brethren may extend 
<s Wu nlese af inta ee | to him the hand of cordiality and fellowship, and 
rh sea tePh aaienad ee: erase ar os Tagkteae try to sustain him by every mark of public and 
Battle’s my business, and my guerdon bread ; Berd fid I A nt: he preety: 
And with the sordid Switzer, | can say, private confidence. SYGUSE ‘BO 00- RESelE 
The best of causes is the best of pay.” | as recommending the abandonment of a fellow 
| lawyer to an unreasonable outbreak of popular 

The little arts of chicanery and falsehood, ex-| indignation or suspicion; the esprit de corps 
citing differences, magnifying trivial offences, | should protect him, at whatever hazard, in the 
blurring the reputations of upright men ;—in | fearless and independent discharge of his func- 
short, gaining an ignominious livelihood by | tions. I speak not of idle rumour, with its thou- 
preying upon the ignorant and poor, and plun-| sand lying tongues, its appetite whetted for mis- 
dering the weak and the rich—are malversations | chief, and greedy for its victim. 
which have, in some instances, disgraced the | 
exercise of our profession. 

How are we to guard against the continuance | 
of a system so fraught with public and private | 
mischief, so full of infamy to the country, of Many oecasions occur in the course of an ex- 
perpetual and ineffaceable disgrace to ourselves? | tensive practice at the Bar, when, from the blind- 
An obvious reply to this question demands a) ness of popular prejudice, or the easiness of 
higher aim in the qualifications to membership— | public credulity, a counsel finds himself in situa- 
a longer period of study—and a loftier standard , tions which may expose him to ruin, without the 
of mental and moral attainment. ‘These requi- sympathy and support of his brethren. In the 
sites would certainly produce a beneficial influ- | memorable case of the libel against, Paine, for 
ence, since candidates are admitted to practise | that part of his Rights of Alan which attacked 
whose moral training and want of intellectual fit- | the English government, Erskine stood forward 
ness, instead of conferring honour upon the Bar, | his intrepid and eloquent defender. All the arts 
have only added to its odium and contempt. of intimidation were employed to drive him 
The acquisition of a mechanical trade requires | from his purpose. A conspiracy was formed 
an apprenticeship, omitting the item of literary | to deprive Paine of the benefit of counsel; but 
preparation, during as long a period as the study | despising promises, and regardless of threats, 
of the laws of the land. If the means to improve | Erskine was true to that independence of action 
and exalt the character of the Bar be confined to and integrity of purpose which should ever cha- 
augmented strictness in the admission to mem-| racterise a member of the Bar. For this act of 
bership, it is feared that it will advance but | disobedience, he was put under the ban and de- 
slowly and partially the work of reform. It} prived of office. Now that time has mellowed 
might insure to the public and the profession | the passions of the moment, we look in vain for 
more cultivated talents and sounder learning; | their excuse or justification. He was the de- 
but the example of England proves that a severer | fender, not of language tending to sedition; not 
system of exclusion forms no security against | of an inflammatory attempt to excite opposition 
the inroads of bad men, and the arts of dishonest | to law, tumult, disorder, or misrule; not of 
practitioners. But let it not be forgotten, that, calumnies against the living magistrate; but of a 
the most corrupt and infamous judge that has | sober effort to bring about the redress of acknow- 
ever disgraced Westminster Hall—the detested ledged grievances, by addressing the universal 
and blood thirsty Jefferies—assumed the gown reason of the nation. He remained under a 
of the barrister, if, indeed, he was ever regularly , temporary cloud, but true to himself, and fortu- 
admitted to practice, at the early age of eighteen , nate in the adherence of his brethren, he emerged 
years, and after an unusually brief period of pro- | from the vapour which obscured him, into the 
bation. | brightest sunshine of popular and royal favour.(2) 

It might be well to consider how much could; ‘The call for withdrawal on the part of the Bar, 
be done to purify the Bar, by an uncompromising | from the countenance and protection of a col- 
sincerity of deportment in those to whom the | league, is reserved for cases, fot of suspicion 
profession look for guidance and example. I) founded only on rumour, nor of acts performed 
speak not of that moral propriety of personal | under a delusive but honest sense of duty, but 
conduct which scorns meanness and dishonour, | of unquestioned and indubitable dishonour. In 
but that magnanimity of sentiment and demeanour | such cases, it may be gravely contended, without 
which would refuse all countenance to the trick- | the imputation of harshness, that it is not only 


“Fama 
Parva metu primd, mox sese attollit in auras, 
Ingrediturque solo, et caput inter nubila condit.”” 








ster and pettifogger. ‘They should cultivate that | the right of each member, as amicus curi#, to 
institute a proceeding, but the stern duty of the 
body to promote and sustain it. 

It is an error of an opposite nature, and one 
that argues not only a want of self-respect, but 
of fidelity to one’s profession, to, detract from, 
or grudgingly yield the palm of merit to a de- 
serving compeer. Want of equal success some- 
times unconsciously sours into asperity our feel- 


true esprit de corps which would guard our reputa- 
tion from the effects of private, much less any pub- 
lic manifestation of regard, where regard is mis- 
placed; because it is unmerited. Affability, when 
undistinguishing, ceases to be a virtue. The 


world is influenced by appearances, and when 
these prove false and hollow, it is either shocked, 
In the one 





or falls a victim to the deception. 








ings towards a man, whom we might otherwise 
regard with the warmest sentiments of friendship 
and admiration. It is a quicker and an easier 
task to demolish the fabric which it required 
years to construct, than to build up another by 
its side; and however repugnant to propriety 
and honour may be the fact, and humiliating to 
our pride may be the admission, it cannot be 
doubted, that there are men who prefer depend- 
ing for their advancement more upon the adroit- 
ness with which a competitor can be humbled, 
than raising themselves to the height of fair and 
open competition. It was one of the maxims of 
honourable chivalry, that knighthood was dis- 
graced by an attempt to undervalue the honest 
fame of an enemy ora rival. ‘The world is cen- 
sorious enough to dwell with complacency upon 
ill-natured recitals of professional miscarriage, 
and surely he proves recreant to his order, who 
will minister to tastes so unwholesome and de- 
praved. Instead of looking with spleen or envy, 
upon a prosperity which, unable to equal, he 
would insidiously destroy, it would be well to 
raise his eyes to the level of the character he 
dislikes, and attuning his mind for the effort, 
mount up, like the blaze of the emulous lamp, to 
the object above him. 

An opinion prevails, that the reading of the 
lawyer cannot stray, with safety, from the beaten 
track of his profession. A sentiment of this kind 
is so inimical, in its spirit, to the genius of the 
age, and so injurious in its practical tendency, to 
the public and the profession, that so opportune 
an occasion as this should not be omitted to pre- 
sent and expose its fallacy. The law is not only 
a learned, but a /iberal profession; and the law- 
yer, of all men, should elevate and fortify his prin- 
ciples, by various and enlarged studies, against 
the insidious temptations to which he is on every 
side exposed. ‘The sparks of every science,”’ 
says Finch, ‘are taken up in the ashes of the 
law.”” How dark and bewildered we should 
grope our way, without a more certain and satis- 
factory guide than these sparks can furnish !(3) 
“Your mere lawyer,’’ says Mr. Warren, in his 
Law Studies, “is a pettifogzer.” He seldom 
distinguishes between principle and technicality ; 
the latter of these, according to Lord Kaimes, in- 
variably leading to corruption and depravity. 
He who thus observes the outside, instead of 
advancing into the penetralia of the temple, is as 
partial in his scope of observation, as the under- 
workman, so felicitously described by Dean 
Swift—and confining himself to the outworks, 
is a stranger to the grander conceptions which 
would be inspired by the amazing extent and 
beautiful proportions of the interior and principal 
structure. 

Liberal studies are necessary to counteract the 
circumscribing and benumbing influences of a 
professional addiction to law. ‘The man who 
devotes himself exclusively to its details, be- 
comes as pitiable in his helplessness as the blind 
or hood-winked mill-horse, unsuited for every 
purpose but the round he is accustomed to travel, 
and only fitted for that by the appliances which 
confine him to his circle. ‘Too strict an adhe- 
rence to legal forms, cramps the energies” and 
contracts the mental vision, rendering it acute in 
the perception of immediate objects, but, by dis- 
qualifying it for a wider range, lessens the sphere 
of its observation. Lawyers in this, as in all free 
countries, are called upon to guide the helm of 
state; and surely he is a worse pilot than the 
heavy-eyed Palinurus, who, accustomed only to 
view the nicely adjusted machinery of a clock 
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through a microscope, cannot, in the dinate, 
descry the thickening tempest in the speck 
which floats on the horizon. 

We sometimes hear the lawyer derided, who 
steps aside from his profession to mingle with 
the world, in the attractive departments of litera- 
ture and benevolence. Believe that though the 
law is a jealous mistress, no lawyer 1s less 
qualified to be her humane and enlightened 
votary, by mixing in scenes which allow play to 
the imagination, and give impulse to the beSt 
emotions of the heart. It is important that he 
should be made acquainted with other men and 
things than law and lawyers; it is his duty to 
cultivate an expansive philanthropy, and extend 
a helping hand to all the moral institutions of the 
age. It was to such men, that the jurisprudence 
and philanthropy of England are indebted for 
their regenerated spirit and upward movement. 
Bentham, whose originality, as a legal reformer, 
is greater perhaps than Justinian, Alfred, or Na- 
poleon, was a man of diversified and general 
knowledge. Without bloodshed, temporary mis- 
rule, or the anarchy attendant on important 
changes, he has brought about the greatest revo- 
lution, the most extensive and valuable reforms, 
which have ever been witnessed in the annals of 
mankind. Dumont, Mackintosh, Brougham, 
Romilly, Wells, and others, his distinguished 
coadjutors, were spirits whose intellects were 
not more enlarged by various research than their 
hearts were adorned, and affections purified, by 
the truths of religion and philosophy. 

Though Bentham may justly be deemed the 
greatest benefactor of legal science of this, or 
perhaps of any age, let it not be understuod that 
I commend the adoption of all his doctrines. 
His Rationale of Evidence is a wonderful speci- 
men of research, and for the most part, of just, 
comprehensive, and luminous reasoning. But 
in the troubled whirlpool of agitated opinion in 
England, he could not escape from the leaven 
which was fermenting the mass. His arguments 
are often carried beyond the bounds of truth and 
logic. In the language of Brougham, he is apt 
‘“‘to push his discussions to the uttermost, and 
to strain his principles till they crack.” ‘The 
American lawyer, while he marks and imitates 
his spirit, will avoid his mistakes; he will seck 
the true shrine of practical improvement, and 
not yield hiraself blindly to the genius of innova- 
tion, that giddy and delusive phantom, whose 
aims are as unsubstantial as her behests are 
visionary. He will not swell the headlong and 
turbuleit stream, which, boiling from the very 
bottom, pours over its banks; and instead of dif- 
fusing fertility and beauty, exhibits a scene of 
sad and wasteful desolation. He will learn the 
practice of other codes than his own, he will 
study those principles of eternal justice upon 
which enlightened law must be founded ; —for 
ignorant of these, he is without the light of com- 
parison, and lives and dies the inflexible and de- 
termined enemy of change. 

A man when entering his profession, should 
reflect upon the enlarged sphere of obligations 
which his position has contracted, that there are 
duties which he owes to the Bar as well as to 
himself.— Professional integrity requires, in the 
first place, that he should possess all the learning 
of his art, that his legal knowledge should be pro- 
found and exact, in order to direct his client 
wisely.(4) He will be distinguished not only for 
the assiduity necessary for this, but for honour, 
sincerity and truth, in all his relations with the 
client, the court, the Bar and the community. If 





sincerity be loved in the common intercourse of | 
life, how desirable to find it in a counsel into 
whose ear has been poured perhaps the confi- 
dential breathings which have been withheld 
from every other mortal! In the rude ages of 
chivalry, veracity was esteemed a cardinal and 
indispensable virtue, and without it, the dignity 
of knighthood atiracted to its possessor only the 
contempt and infamy of his order. Of all the 
detestable properties, for which a man of liberal 
aspirations may be known, is falsehood, a vice 
equally impolitic and base. But on the other 
hand, how noble a consciousness does he enjoy, 
how proud a niche does he occupy in the hearts 
of his fellow men, whose lips have never been 
polluted with untruth, and whose promise, with- 
out the sign manual to attest its nature, has 
always been scrupulously, and to the letter, re- 
deemed ! 

Next in importance to these, perhaps upon 
the community and himself, is promptitude in 
the discharge of professional business. Neglect 
on the part of the barrister, is an imputation as 
often made, and a grievance as extensively felt, 
as ** the law’s delay”’ and the uncertainty of its 
ultimate decisions. Voltaire said, ** he had been 
twice ruined; once when he lost a law-suit, and 
once when he gained one.” ‘The excellent 
motto of Sir Matthew Hale, * festina lente,” 
was inscribed upon the head of his staff, and his 
judicial industry, and admirable resolves, attest 
its value as a guide. ‘* Slow, but sure,”’ was the 
favourite maxim of Lord Eldon, whose balancing 
mind and habitual caution, held suitors in sus- 
pense, till sometimes, from ‘the hope deferred 
which maketh the heart sick,” they are said to 
have died of grief and vexation. Millions of 
pounds sterling were locked up in chancery 
awaiting his tardy deliberations, to the ruin of 
estates, and the distress and impoverishment of 
families. If his distinguished successor on the 
woolsack, had emulated Eldon in the soundness 
of his law, as he excelled him in the despatch of 
equity business, Brougham's reputation, as a 
jurist, would stand upon a lofty eminence. But 
no man is a safe counsellor who speaks when he 
ought to meditate, and a swift judge is a public 
calamity. ‘The whisperings of sloth, on the 
other hand, should be silenced by the voice of 
honour and the dictates of integrity, whose pri- 
mary lesson enjoins an instant obedience to its 
call, 

The lawyer, in full practice, who faithfully 
and conscientiously performs his duty, passes a 
life of thoughtful toil, which it is not easy for an 
uninitiated public to appreciate. His gains are 
sometimes believed to be more than an equivalent 
for his labour. But the ordinary fees of the 
counsel are incomparably less in amount, than in 
many departments of life, in which, though less 
labour is bestowed, and to which inferior quali- 
fications are sufficient, the remuneration is by no 
means thought to be disproportioned to the skill 
and responsibility. In a majority of cases, every 
one must not only be the best, but the exclusive’ 
judge of the value of his own services; but still 
there are certain received rules to which all ho- 
nourable men will adhere.-—A compensation, 
dependant upon the event of a controversy, has 
been condemned as liable to many objections. 
These contracts may certainly lead to deception 
and abuse ; but on the other hand, they may be 
mutually convenient and beneficial to the client 
and counsel. The suitor may be either unable | 
or unwilling to repay the exertions of a counsel 








in any other mode, and is the latter therefore to 
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reject whats 3 in shen. lise of bis suehemion, may 
confer a benefit?’ But an honourable man will 
not avail himself of that superior knowledge 
which he must possess over his client, in fixing 
the principle of compensation. ‘The contracting 
parties seldom stand upon equal ground. ‘The 
counsel, perhaps aware of the comparative ease 
with which the rights of the suitor can be en- 
forced, may dictate unreasonable terms, which 
the ignorance or necessity of the latter only could 
induce him to accept. It is related of ‘Topping, 
an English lawyer of celebrity, that a larger sum 
being tendered to him as a retainer, in an import- 
ant cause, than was customary, he indignantly 
refused it, upon the ground, that the surplus 
either implied an unwillingness to do what was 
right, without a perquisite, or that he was ex- 
pected to perform more than his duty—an alter- 
native which he treated with scorn. 

There is one faculty of the mind, to which I 
beg leave to call your attention as nearly con- 
nected with integrity of character, and upon the 
cultivation of which the happiness and usefulness 
of a lawyer materially depend. It is the culti- 
vation of the temper. 
professional business, in the official intercourse 
of the Bar, in the duties of the forum, all expe- 
rience will tell how necessary it is to preserve 
the temper calm and unruffled, amidst a thousand 
circumstances, which are perpetually occurring 
to try it. Clients may be exacting, opponents 


unreasonable, the demeanour of the judge may, 


be disagreeable, or his decision unsatisfactory, 
the jury may have decided hastily or from mis- 
conception—these are among the numerous 
causes of vexation, which a lawyer may meet 





| 








with, in his daily walks, and which, without the 
exercise of that philosophy which * ruleth the 
spirit,” may cloud and embitter his whole jour- 
ney. The impetuosity of Coke, the irritability 
of Tenterden, and the occasional dogmatic vio- 
lence of Ellenborough, scarcely more alienated 
their cotemporaries, and diminished the lustre of 
their judicial renown, on the bench, than it has 
affected the deliberate estimate of their characters 
with posterity.(5) With what upbraiding remorse 
must a passionate man look out upon the world 
whose green spots of friendship, love and esteem 
he has transformed into a desert! He is forced 
to exclaim, 


«The thorns which I have reaped, are of the tree I 
planted : 
They have torn me, and I bleed !” 


The academy will not, I am sure, charge me 
with a desire to become its moral Mentor, when, 
as an old member, I take the liberty ef present- 
ing considerations which I cannot but view as 
important in the formation of the legal character. 
There are one or two reflections, gentlemen, 
which, I must still, however, press upon your 
notice. One is, that let the intellectual character 
be what it may, no matter how elevated and 
superior, if it want integrity, these endowments 
will be regarded as nothing, except to heap 
accumulated odium upon their possessor. ‘The 
other is, that in the season of ingenuous youth, 
when all the impulses of the heart are usually 
generous and noble, and little has occurred to 
disturb or chill their genial flow, if the moral 
sensibilities be so blunt as to permit a departure 
from the principles of integrity, manhood, which 
brings with it greater coldness and stronger 
temptations, must be crowned with misery and 
dishonour. The effects of idleness may be re- 
trieved ; assiduity, inspired by the enthusiasm of 
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an ambition which circumstances had checked or 
concealed, may repair the breaches of indolence. 
But let the cold steel of insincerity, falsehood, 
dishonour, enter, at that period of life, into the 
soul, and the vitality of a better principle is irre- 
vocable ; the virtuous spark, it may be feared, is 
dead forever. 

In glancing over the pages of juridical biogra- 
phy, we are struck with the justice of the world 
in overlooking the greatest talents, when they 
are not joined to a virtuous life. Witness the 
case of Sir Francis, afterwards Lord Bacon, 
described by Pope, as the 


‘‘ Greatest, wisest, meanest of mankind,” 


who, though so eminently endowed, and excelling 
so much in varied accomplishments, his illus- 
trious rival, is nevertheless seldom mentioned but 
in terms of reproach and disparagement. Bacon 
once, perhaps only once in his life, uttered the 
real sentiments of his heart. He has revealed, 
in these few words, the secret of his policy, the 
instrument of his promotion. ‘ Not too much,” 
says he, ‘ of the honest, is a property conducive 
to fortune.” ‘The Lord Jefferies is only remem- 
bered as the supple and sanguinary tool of a bad 
king, and as the execrable judge who could insult 
and triumph over Baxter, and browbeat, convict 
and execute such men as Russell and Sidney. 
The means which these two men employed to 
atiain seats of eminence and power, are express- 
ively sketched in a single line ; 


“‘ Meanness which soars, and pride that licks the 
dust,—”’ 


the one successful by ductility and sycophancy, 
and the other rising by his rottenness from the 
bottom of the stream of life. 

Turn from such examples as these, to the in- 
flexible honesty of Coke, the self-denying inde- 
pendence of Mansfield, the unsullied and unam- 
bitious virtue of Wilmot, the honest pride and 
benevolent sensibilities of Blackstone, the pure 
religion and energetic philanthropy of Romilly, 
and a multitude of others of only inferior cele- 
brity. ‘The virtues of these men can never be 


sensibility with which he looked forward to the 
applause of after times, to the page of impartial 
history, when truth should triumph over delu- 
sion, must challenge the sympathy of the en- 
lightened and generous part of mankind. Me- 
naced with the violence of an indignant mob, he 
nobly performed his duty, rwat caelum, as he 
said, regardless of the frowns of power and the 
turbulence of popular commotion. It may be 
truly said, he had 


* A soul 
That spurned the crowd’s malign control, 
A firm contempt of wrong.” 


With all the objections which captious men 
+ have raised against Lord Mansfield, in common 
with other eminent jurists, for attempting to give 
to the court, and not to the jury, the question of 
‘libel or no libel,’’ and maugre some alloys 
from which humanity can scarcely be exempt, 
he stands a monument of genius and virtue, an 
assertor of human freedom, and a benefactor of 
legal science. 

One of those remarkable men, of whom, per- 
haps, the present age is not very prolific, is Sir 
Eardley Wilmot. ‘This eminent personage uni- 
ted, in an extraordinary degree, the talents and 
learning, the sincere piety and scrupulous honour, 
which fitted him for the highest judicial station, 
with the modesty which made him shun all eclat 
and distinction. Averse to place or preferment, 
his cotemporaries frequently thrust upon him 
situations of dignity arid emolument, without his 
consent, and in opposition to his wishes. He 
was made a puisne judge of the King’s Bench, 
in despite of a sincere and earnest remonstrance 
against it, and thence was promoted to the Chief 
Justiceship of the Common Pleas, in the face of 
as vehement a protest as his gentle nature and 
the silencing voices of his friends would permit. 
Twiee offered the Great Seal, he steadily and 
firmly declined it, preferring the blessings of re- 
tirement and the calm virtues of private life, to 








the allurements which its acceptance held out to 
ambition. ‘* Bread and water,’’ said he, ‘ are 
nectar and ambrosia, contrasted with the supre- 


forgotten; and so genial is their effect upon the | macy of a court of justice.’”-— When he accepted 
memory of their greatness, that so far from being | the Chief Justiceship of the Common Pleas, that 
eclipsed, it must continue to live by an union | humble dependence upon God for aid which was 


with a principle, alike co-existent ani conser- 
vative. 
Of Coke, it is enough to say, that with all his 


defects, he stands out in such high relief, as a | 


man of integrity, that now, having outlived the 
petty arts by which Bacon assailed him, the 
majesty of his intellect shines forth with un- 
clouded lustre in his works, which promise to 
endure until the great foundations of British law 
are broken down and destroyed.(6) 

The character of Murray, afterwards Mans- 
field, presents to the lawyer, a proud subject of 
study and imitation, ‘Though he has raised one 
branch of the law at least, which he found in 
elemental chaos, into the dignity of consistent 
science ; thongh he has impressed upon the prin- 
ciples of general jurisprudence, much of his own 
wise and penetrating spirit; though he graced 
Parliament with an oratory as effective and 
popular as the eloquence of Pitt ;—with all these 
to embalm him in the perpetual remembrance of 
the lawyer and statesman, yet his public and 
private virtues, h‘s signal integrity, and noble in- 
dependence, will be the means of securing for 
him a deeper love, a prouder immortality. His 
contempt of * the huzzas of the crowd,” of that 
popularity * which is run after,” and the manly 





the ruling principle of all his actions, appears in 
a letter to his son. ‘ Now, my son,”’ says he, 
‘“*[ will tell you a secret worth knowing and re- 
membering : the elevation I have met with in 
life, particularly this last instance of it, has not 
been owing to any superior merit or abilities, but 
to my humility, to my not having set up myself 
above others, and to an uniform endeavour to 
pass through life void of offence towards God 
and man.”’ Again he writes, “I do not in the 
least doubt but you will second my endeavours 
to cultivate your mind, and principally to im- 
pregnate it with those principles of honour and 
truth, which constitute a gentleman ; and how- 
ever fortune may exalt or depress you in the 
world, the consciousness of having always acted 
upon those principles, will give you the only 
perfect happiness that is to be found in this 
world. Whether my heart be full of joy or grief, 
it will always beat uniformly with unremitting 
wishes, that all my children may be more distin- 
guished for their goodness, than their greatness.” 
Filial piety has bequeathed to mankind a faithful 
and affectionate tribute to the memory of this 
great and good man—a memory which must 
ever be cherished by his descendants and all pos- 
terity with sentiments of lively and grateful love. 


The literary attractions of the Commentaries 
on the Laws of England, dispose mankind, ac- 
cording to the influences which operate on the 
human heart, either to believe any thing that is 
favourable or the reverse, in the character of the 
distinguished author. It is a matter of regret, 
that his professional and social career has not 
been more minutely delineated, as it would be 
gratifying to all, interested in legal biography, to 
follow so illustrious a penman from the retired 
haunts of his study into the exciting scenes of 
debate, in the forum. It appears an ill elocution 
retarded his early advances, but his intrinsic 
worth and elevated bearing, are shown in a sin- 
gle incident, which has been fortunately pre- 
served. Being recommended by Mr. Murray, 
afterwards Lord Mansfield, to the Duke of New 
Casile, to fill the vacant chair in the University 
of Oxford, the duke, willing to try how far he 
eould depend upon the flexibility of his nature, 
or the easiness of his principles, observed to him, 
that ‘in case of any agitation in the college, he 
presumed he might rely upon Mr. Blackstone’s 
exertions in behalf of government.” ‘+ Your 
Grace may be assured,” said Blackstone, “ that 
I will discharge my duty in giving law lee- 
tures, to the best of my poor ability.” And 
your duty in the other branch too?” added the 
Duke. A silent flexion of the body was the only 
rejoinder. A few days after, Dr. Jenner was 
promoted to the vacant chair. But the disap- 
pointment of Blackstone was nobly revenged by 
his subsequent election to the Vinerian profes- 
sorship—a station, which the elegant genius dis- 
played in his lectures has adorned and immor- 
talised. 

Sir William Blackstone, if he had not written 
the Commentaries, has vindicated a claim to high 
renown for his efforts, in conjunction with How- 
ard and Eden, to reform the prisons of England. 
The memorable statute 19 Geo. 3, is attributed 
to his pen, the doctrines of which he asserted 
through the press, and enforced by means of 
charges to Grand Juries. If he had performed 
nothing more than writing the Commentaries, he 
would be entitled to our gratitude for enlarging 
and beautifying the literary realms of law ; but, 
having added to our debt by his labours in the 
uninviting field of penal philanthropy, he must 
live in our hearts with enduring freshness. 

Of all the lawyers of whom past times or the 
present age can boast, no one can be placed in 
competition with Sir Samuel Romilly, as a beau- 
tiful instance of the abandonment of individual 
ambition to the promotion of the public good. 
Learned and able, far beyond the ordinary stand- 
ard of learning and ability, he looked at office 
and station as only augmenting his responsibility, 
and placing in his power the means of more ex- 
tensive usefulness. Though diffident to a degree, 
which, for years, threatened to drive him in dis- 
credit from the Bar, he overcame the barrier of 
physical weakness by the force of his fie intel- 
lect and moral susceptibilities, attained a most 
commanding eminence in the forum, and has in- 
scribed his name, in imperishable characters, 
high in the blazing scroll of philanthropy. ‘To 
him more than to any man who ever lived, amid 
reproach and ridicule, and surrounded by every 
form of opposition and discouragement, are the 
most benign features of the penal code, and many 
of the best institutions of England, indebted for 
their existence. Sorrowing, but not disheartened, 
bowed down for a time, but not dismayed by 
keen sarcasm, unfounded misrepresentation and 





unexpected defeat, he reproduced his plans of 
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improvement, year after year, and calmly waited 
the approach of that hour when public sentiment, 
having imbibed his enlightened views, and ani- 
mated by his generous ardour, should be pre- 

red for their adoption. At such a time, he was 
capable of making the following declaration, in 
Parliament, a declaration remarkable for the for- 
bearance and, elevated spirit which it breathes. 
“ Sinee the last session of Parliament, I have 
repeatedly reconsidered the subject: I am more 
and more convinced of the strength of the foun- 
dation on which I stand. * * * I knew that 
my motives must be occasionally misunderstood 
by many, and might possibly be misrepresented 
by others. 1 was not blind to the road where 
prudence pointed to preferment ; but I am not to 
be misled from comforts which no external ho- 
nours can bestow.’’ Again he said, ‘* From the 
spirit which I have seen, I shall not be surprised, 
and certainly I will not be deterred; by any vote 
of this night. * * * It was my lot to hear 
in Parliament, a negative upon that bill, which 
was intended to deliver this enlightened nation 
from the reproach of the cruel and disgusting 
punishment of burning women alive. It was my 
jot, again and again, to witness in this house, the 
defeat of those wise and humane exertions which 
were intended to rescue Englishmen from the 
disgrace of abetting slavery. But the punish- 
ment of burning is no more, and Africa is free. 
No resistance, no vote of this night, shall prevent 
my appealing to the good sense and good feeling 
of the legislature and of the country. If I live 
another year, I will renew this bill, with the bill 
for repealing the punishment of death for steal- 
ing a few shillings; and whatever may be m 
fate, the seed which is scattered has not fallen 
upon stony ground.” 

Romilly is represented, by his biographer, as 
uniting the greatest modesty to the highest merit ; 
as being laborious, but social; as devoted to his 





profession, but most disinterested in his services 
to the poor and unfortunate ; and in all his con- 
duct, both professional and parliamentary, dis- | 
tinguished for high minded rectitude and punc- | 
tilious honour. 

Such was Samuel Romilly; a man whose | 
faith, under the guidance of our holy religion, led 
him to elevated studies and noble acts, and anx- 
ious only to assuage the ills of humanity, and to 
purify it from the taint of meanness and error, he | 
has enrolled himself in that band of great and 
superior spirits, who have been called, * The 
salt of the earth,” 





« The virtuous few 
Who season human kind.” 
| 


If we go from the illustrious of another land, 
to the celebrated men of our own, we shall find 


its perfume and verdure from the virtues, than 
the abilities of its possessor. The purity of 
character which marked the judicial and social 
careers of Chief Justice Marshall, of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States--that great 
man who may be called primus absque secundo ; 
of Judge Washington, of the United States Court 
for this circuit;—and of Chief Justice ‘Tilghman 
of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania; will 
preserve and brighten, if it does not survive the 
recollection of their eminent talents and profound 
learning. Of the lamented William Rawle, late 
of this Bar, we may emphatically use the fine 
language applied by Warburton to Bayle—that 
‘he had a soul superior to the attacks of fortune, 
and a heart practised to the best philosophy.” 








to shield our profession from the injustice of 
general censure and the stigma of indiscriminate 
reproach. 

Toa list, which might be extended by so many 
additions from the ranks of “ the mighty dead,” 
let me point you to the seats of the living. At 
the risk of inflicting pain, 1 must marshal one or 
two names gathered from the roll of our own re- 
cords. ‘These gentlemen, having, for the most 
part, retired from the active struggles of the Bar, 
no reason exists why we should be silent, when 
silence is injustice as well to them, as to our- 
selves. ‘They belong to us and our community. 
‘The Philadelphia Bar, who witnessed and par- 
ticipated in their triumphs, may claim to assert 
the honours of their membership, and the bene- 
fits of their living example. It is to the high 
and unblemished integrity of a Du Ponceau and 
a Binney, of a Sergeant and a Chauncey, that 
we are indebted for the acknowledged pre-emi- 
nence of the Philadelphia Bar over the Union. 
In the homely phrase of an ancient legal writer, 
these gentlemen knew of “ what stuff a right 
worthy lawyer was to be made.” ‘They well 
knew, that though legal learning and general 
knowledge were alike necessary for chamber 
practice and forensic display, yet that without an 
elevated honour, their reputation, like the Pro- 
phet’s gourd, would wither in a night. They 
knew they would be like a ship at sea, without 
ballast or a compass, fearlessly exposing herself 
to the elements, which seemed to waft her to her 
port, but which were only conspiring their forces 
for her ruin. ‘They knew, by the unaided exer- 
tions of their eminent talents, that ‘they could 
rise like the rocket,” but without the sustaining 
arm of a superior power, ‘ they must fall like 
the stick.” It is at once a proof of the existence 
and effeet of the principle which | have feebly 
attempted to illustrate, that these eminent men, 
though engaged for a long series of years in 
nearly all the important causes which were tried 
in this city, and though frequently on opposite 
sides, all the collisions of the forum have not im- 
paired their respect for each other, nor disturbed 
the intimacy of their early friendship. ‘This cer- 
tainly is a spectacle worthy of all admiration.— 
And I am unable to express a higher wish for 
the personal and professional success of the 
members of this Academy, than that, like them, 


| they may win a deserved renown for goodness | 


as well as greatness ; that in the evening of their 
days they may find warm hearts in the bosoms 
of their early friends and co-labourers of this in- 
stitution; and that, honoured themselves, and 
conferring honour on others, they may descend 


| to the rich blessings of a well spent life. 


APPENDIX TO MR. TYSON’S DISCOURSE. 


Note 1.—I refer, in the text, to the prohibitions 
used by Coke upon the proceedings of the High 
Commission Court, (Vide 12 Rep. 50,) and the 
manly resistance which he made to the numerous 
proclamations of James Ist. This monarch, in the 
first year of his reign, issued thirty-seven of these 
edicts, most of them illegal, and many of them en- 
trenching upon the authority of Parliament. Wil- 
son, the historian, says, “‘the people took them for 
good payment’a great while, till the multitude of 
them lessened their valuation.” (Kennet, Vol. II, 

. 667.) As soon as James arrived in England, he 
issued a proclamation for the apprehension of Wil- 
liam and Patrick Ruthven, two of the Gowrie con- 
spirators. This was soon followed by edicts against 


In the noble course of this lawyer, we see much | 
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and another forbidding the erection of buildings in 
London; commanding the magistrates to pull down 
those which were erected contrary to the order, to 
sell the materials, and imprison the workmen. Some 
of these proclamations aimed at absolute power; 
such, for example, as tended to alter the law of the 
land, of which kind there were many. Some de- 
nounced’ penalties for the commission of acts to 
which no punishment was affixed by law; some 
related to matters directly rejected by Parliament, 
just before prorogued ; some appointed punishments 
to be inflicted before lawful trial and conviction; and 
others contained penalties in the form of penal sta- 
tutes. Hume, in his history of this reign, has erro- 
neously stated that these royal proclamations had 
the force of law, asserting that they “were esta- 
blished by uniform and undispuied practice, and 
even acknowledged by lawyers, who made, however, 
this difference between laws and proclamations, that 
the authority of the former was perpetual, while that 
of the latter expired with the sovereign who emitted 
them.” This declaraticn seems to be without foun- 
dation, except, perhaps, that Bacon and the court 
may have suggested this ingenious gloss to so dan- 
gerous a prerogative. The judges, with Sir Edward 
Coke at their head, delivered the following resolution 
at the Michaelmas term of 1612, touching the va- 
lidity of these regal ordinances: It was resolved, 
that the king, by his proclamation, cannot create any 
offence which was not an offence before, for then he 
may alter the law of the land by his proclamation in 
a high point; for if he may create an offence where 
none is, upon that ensues fine and imprisonment. 
Also, the law of England is divided into three parts: 
common law, statute law, and custom ; but the king’s 
proclamation is none of them. Also, malum aut est 
malum in se, aut prohibitum, that which is against 
common law, is malum in se; malum prohibitum is 
such an offence as is prohibited by act of parliament. 
Also, it was resolved, that the king hath no preroga- 
tive but that which the law of the land allows him. 
But the king, for prevention of offences, may admo- 
nish his subjects by proclamation that they keep the 
laws, and do not offend them, upon punishment to be 
inflicted by the law ; and lastly, if the offence be not 
punishable in the Star Chamber, the prohibition of it 
by proclamation cannot make it punishable there.” 
(i2 Rep. 74.) 

James himself, in one of his proclamations, dis- 
| proves the assertion of Hume, by admitting the cor- 
rectness of the opinion expressed by the judges in 
| the above resolutions: * So, although we know that 
| by the constitution of the frame and policie of this 
| kingdom, royal proclamations and ordinances are not 
| of equal force, aor in the like degrees with our 
| laws,” &e. (Vide Book of Proclamations, p. 235.) 


| 
} 


| Note 2.—It is but just to mention that Erskine, 
though the advocate of Paine in a prosecution founded 
| upon * The Rights of Man,” displayed his detestation 
| of the infidel opinions of this writer, as expressed in 
| his ** Age of Reason.”” He was employed to conduct 
| the prosecution in the case of Williams, for the pub- 
| lication of this notorious book. In the course of his 
speech, on that occasion, he made the following elo- 
| quent profession of his religious faith: For my own 
| part,” says he, “I have been ever devoted to the 
| truths of Christianity ; and my firm belief in the Holy 
Gospel is by no means owing to the prejudices of 
education, (though | was religiously educated by the 
best of parents,) but has arisen from the fullest and 
most continued reflections of my riper years and un- 
derstanding. It forms, at this moment, the great 
consolation of a life which, as a shadow, passes 
away; and without it, 1 should consider my long 
course of health and prosperity, (too long, perhaps, 
and too uninterrupted, to be good for any man,) as 
the dust which the wind scatters, and rather as a 
snare than a blessing.” 

I extract the following narrative of some touching 
articulars of this case, from Roscoe’s Lives, &c. 
t exhibits Erskine in a most amiable point of view, 

and disposes us to draw a veil over the infirmities 
which marked a subsequent period of his life. “The 
prosecution in this case,” says Mr. Roscoe, * had 
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association for the suppression of blasphemous and | wardness in a way which led to his father’s prose- 
seditiods publications, and Mr, Erskine appeared to | cuting the old coachman for furious driving. The 


support it by virtue of the general retainer which he 
held for the society. Williams was convicted, and 
on the motion of Mr. Erskine, was brought up for 
judgment. Between the time of that motion and the 


judgment of the court being passed upon him, some | 


circumstances occurred which induced Mr. Erskine 
to suggest to those who employed him, the propriety 
of instructing him to state that they were satisfied 
with the punishment already inflicted on the defend- 
ant by his commitment to Newgate. The answer 
from the society was, that though they did not wish 
to press for a severe judgment, they did not feel 
themselves justified in expressing a wish for lenity. 
This resolution being communicated by the secre- 
tary to Mr. Erskine, he declined being further con- 
cerned for the society, and returned their retainer. 
A statement of the circumstances, which induced 
Mr. Erskine to adopt this. unusual step, was many 
years afterwards communicated by him to Mr. 
Howell, the editor of the State ‘Trials, at the request 
of that gentleman. The narrative is a very interest- 
ing one. ‘Having convicted Williams, as will 
appear by your report of his trial, and before he had 


notice to attend the court to receive judgment, I hap- | 


pened to pass one day through the Old Turnstile, 
from Holborn, in my way to Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
when, in the narrowest part of it, 1 felt something 
pulling me by the coat: when, on turning round, | 
saw a woman at my feet bathed in tears, and ema- 
ciated with disease and sorrow, who continued 
almost to drag me into a miserable hovel in the pas- 
sage, where | found she was attending upon two or 
three unhappy children in the confluent small-pox, 
and in the same apartment, not above ten or twelve 
feet square, the wretched man whom | had convicted 
was sewing up little religious tracts, which had been 
his principal employment in his trade; and I was 
fully convinced that his poverty, and not his will, 
had led to the publication of this infamous book, as, 
without any kind of stipulation for money on my 
part, he voluntarily and eagerly engaged to find out 
all the copies in circulation, and to bring them to me 
to be destroyed. 

‘+ { was most deeply affected with what I had seen, 
and feeling the strongest impression that he offered a 
happy opportunity to the prosecutors of vindicating, 
and rendering universally popular, the cause in 
which they had succeeded, | wrote my opinion to 
that effect, observing, (if I well remember,) that 
mercy being the grand characteristic of the Christian 
religion, which had been defamed and insulted, it 
might be here exercised, not only safely, but more 
usefully to the objects of the prosecution, than by the 
most severe judgment, which must be attended with 
the ruin of this helpless family. 

** My advice was most respectfully received by the 
society, and | have no doubt honestly rejected, be- 
cause that most excellent prelais, Bishop Porteus, 
and many other honourable persons, concurred in re- 


in Miller vs. Travers, 8 Bing. p.254—5. Owing to 


| Veyancing, and the awkward blunders which arise 


jecting it; but I had still a duty of my own to per- | 


form, considering myself not as counsel for the 
society, but for the crown. If I had been engaged 
for all or any of the individuals composing it, prose- 
cuting by indictment, for any personal injury punish- 


able by indictmant, and had convicted a defendant, I | h . 
yw gates _ believed a high benefit would be conferred upon the 


must have implicitly followed my instructions, how- 
ever inconsistent with my own ideas of humanity or 
moderation; because every man who is injured, has 
aclear right to demand the highest penalty which 
the law will inflict; but in the present instance, | 
was not retained at all, but responsible to tiie crown 
for my conduct. Such a voluntary society, however 
respectable or useful, having received no injury, 
could not erect itself into a custes morum, and claim 
aright to dictate to counsel who had consented to be 
employed on the part of the king for the euds of jus- 
tice only.” 

Note 3.—Dr. Arnott, in his Elements of Physics, 
vol. i, p. 48, illustrates the importance of physical 
science to the lawyer, by the following amusing 


anecdote:—** A young and not yet skilful Jehu, hav- 
ing run his phaeton against a heavy carriage on the 
road, foolishly and dishonestly excused his awk- 


| of learned lawyers in Philadelphia, were to addict 


| following examples, vouched by so respectable a 


| Pref. 8, note (a) 2d ed.) 
| common law barrister, very eminent for his legal at- 
| tainments, sound opinions, and great practice, advised 





| youth and his servant both deposed, that the shock 
of the carriage was so great as to throw them over 
| their horses’ heads; and thus they lost the cause by 
| unwittingly proving that the faulty velocity was their 
own.” r. Chitty, in his late excellent work on 
| General Practice, gives several instances of almost 
_incedible ignorance in the English judges. From 
| this work, 2d vol. p. 321, note, I take the following 
| passage :—** It will not be denied, that in many cases 
it is of the utmost importance, not only that the 
| judge should be of general ability, but also be fami- 
liarly acquainted with the subject to be tried, for 
| otherwise he will not be able to explain and observe 
| upon to the jury the facts and law applicable to the 
| case, and a just result will be endangered. Lord 
| Mansfield was celebrated for his great knowledge of 
|ingurance and mercantile law, and, consequently, 
| whilst he presided, an admirable system of mercan- 
| tile law, as regarded those subjects, was established. 
| Whilst it is well known that another judge was so 
‘entirely ignorant of insurance causes, that after hav- 
| ing been occupied six hours in trying an action on a 
potiey of insurance upon goods (Russia duck) from 
Russia, he, in his address to the jury, complained 
that no evidence had been given to show how Russia 
_ ducks (mistaking the cloth of that name for the bird) 
could be damaged by sea-water, and to what extent.” 
Two ludicrous instances of ignorance of history are 
related upon good authority. ‘An Irish barrister, 
referring to two great events, viz. the obtaining of 
Magna Charta, and the Bill of Rights, confounded 
the sovereigns from whom they were exacted; and 
a celebrated English barrister, having occasion to 
quote a statute, and being required to mention the 
| period at which it passed, very gravely replied, that 
it was ‘in the reign of one of the Henrys, or one of 
the Edwards—but he could not exactly tell which.’ ” 
Vide Will. Stu. and Pra. of the Law, p. 31. His- 
| tory and law are so kindred in their nature, and so 
connected in their objects, that Montesquieu does 
not hesitate to say, “11 faut eclaircir histoire par 
les lois, et les lois par l’histoire.”” Esp. de Lois, |. 
| 21, c. 2. 


Note 4.—-The value of competent knowledge and 
skill, in a counsel, and the deplorable results of a 
want of either, may be learnt from a fact stated by 
Mr. Warren, in his Law Studies, (note, p. 196.) 
‘‘It is said that the late eminent conveyancer, Mr. 
Lutler, in early life, committed a blunder, in framing 
a will, which deprived the party whom he was ex- 
pressly and anxiously instructed to benefit, of about 
£14,000 a year! It was the omission of a single 
word—* Gloucester,’— that. was attended with these 
disastrous consequences.” See this case referred to 


the great skill and exact learning necessary for con- 


from the dearth of these requisites, it is very desirable, 
for the interests of the public, that a portion of the 
legal profession should give their attention to this 
most important branch of jurisprudence. If a body 


themselves exclusively to conveyancing and pleading, 
as a separate and distinct branch of practice, it is 


community. The neglect however of any part of 
legal science, is dangerous, as it may be attended 
with the most serious consequences. Witness the 
writer as Mr. Chitty. (See Chitt. Gen. Pr., Vol. I. 
** Recently,” says he, “a 


that there was no remedy whatever against a married 
woman, who, having a considerable separate estate, 
had joined with her husband in a promissory note for 
£2500 for a debt of her husband ; because he was of 
opinion that the contract of a married woman was 
absolutely void, and referred to a decision to that 
effect, (Marshall v. Rutton, 8 T. R. 545,) not know- 
ing or forgetting, that in eguity, under such circum- 
stances, payment might be enforced out of the sepa- 


counsel, equally erroneously advised, in the same 
case, that the remedy was only in equity ; although 
it appeared, upon the face of the case, as then stated, 
that after the death of her husband, the wife had pro- 
mised to pay, in consideration of forbearance, and 
upon which promise, she might have been arrested 
and sued at law. If, now, the common law counsel 
had properly advised proceedings in equity, or if the 
equity counsel had advised proceedings by arrest, at 
law, upon the promise made after the husband’s 
death, the whole of this large debt would have been 
paid. But, upon this latter opinion, a bill in chan- 
cery was filed: and so much time elapsed before 
decree, that a great part of the property was dissi- 
pated, the wife escaped with the residue into France, 
and the creditor thus wholly lost his debt, which 
would have been recovered if the proper proceedings 
had been adopted, in the first or even second instance ! 
—This is one of the very numerous cases almost daily 
occurring, illustrative of the consequences of the want 
of at least a general knowledge of every branch of 
law.” 


Note 5,—1t may be affirmed, that the man who 
is under the dominion of anger, is, for the time, 
deprived of reason, and that his language and acts 
deserve little more respect or consideration than those 
of the inebriate or bedlamite. Cicero says, “« Semper 
ira procul absit, cum qua nihil recte, nihil considerate 
fieri potest, nec eis, qui adsunt probari.” What the 
Roman satirist said of the maudlin Darius, may be 
applied to the reasoning faculty of the angry man; 


“ Hic est-damnatus inani judicio.” 


Seneca, in his celebrated treatise, De Jra, speaks of 
the “irae exitus furor,” and delirium is no unna- 
tural offspring of ungoverned passion. 


‘ote 6.—It is not attempted to be concealed, that 
Coke had many faults, the greatest of which, per- 
haps the cause of his private infelicity and public 
downfall, was his temper. An estrangement arose 
between him and Bacon, which was never reconciled. 
But the characters of the two men.are illustrated by 
the conduct of each in his intercourse with the other. 
Bacon, envying the reputation of Coke, did all. to 
undermine it, that meanness, aided by a fertile genius, 
could suggest. Coke slighted and despised the 
more elegant :ccomplishments of his younger rival, 
and took no pains to suppress the exhibition of his 
feelings. He was, in fact, too direct and manly in 
his character, as well as too violent and headlong in 
his impulses, to exercise a control or restraint in 
Opposition to his sentiments. Roscoe gives the fol- 
lowing anecdote: ‘ Bacon presented to him (Coke,) 
a copy of his Wovum Organum, with the title Instau- 
ratio Mugna, and containing a device of a ship sail- 
ing. Upon the title page Coke has written,— 


‘ Edw. C. ex dono auctoris. 


Auctori consilium. 7” 


‘ Instaurare paras veterum documenta sophorum, 
Instaura leges justitiamque prius.’ 


And over the device,— 


* It deserveth not to be read in schools, 
But to be freighted in the ship of fools.’ 


The volume still remains at Holkham,” 


Taxes.—In England, says Sydney Smith, the 
schoolboy whips his taxed top; the beardless youth 
manages his taxed horse with a taxed bridle, ona 
taxed road; and the dying Englishman, pouring his 
medicine, which has paid seven per cent., into a 
silver spoon, which has paid fifteen per cent., flings 
himself back upon his chintz bed, which has paid 
twenty-two per cent., and expires in the arms of a 
taxed apothecary, who has paid a license of one hun- 
dred pounds sterling for the privilege of practising 
his calling. His whole property is then taxed from 
two to ten per cent.; and besides the probate, lar 
fees are demanded for burying him in the chancel, 
his virtues are handed down to posterity upon taxed 
marble, and he is at length gathered to his fathers— 





rate estate. And afterwards, a very eminent equity 





to be taxed no more. 
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Familp Secrets, 
OR 
HINTS TO THOSE WHO WOULD MAKE HOME HAPPY. 


BY MRS. ELLIS, 
(LATE MISS STICKNEY.) 


Author of * The Women of England,” “ Pictures of Private 
Life,” “ Poetry of Life,” &c. &c. 


DANGERS OF DINING OUT. 


It was a beautiful May morning, and the bells 
of St. Mary’s were ringing merrily, when a car- 
riage and four, adorned with white favours, drove 
rapidly down the street, and stopped at the en- 
trance of a respectable mansion situated at the 
west end of the town of . At the door of 
this mansion stood footmen and servants, adorned 
in a similar manner, while the hall was thronged 
with brothers and sisters, uncles, aunts, and cou- 
sins, all wearing the aspect of joyous welcome, 
not unmingled with feelings of z deeper and more 
earnest character. 

It was a beautiful sight, the neighbours said, 
to behold the bride that day ; for she was a lovely 
creature, the favourite of her family, and of all 
who came within the influence of her gentle and 
— manners : and then she was so elegantly 

ressed ; for good taste was the ruling principle 
of her life, subservient only to one other principle, 
that of doing every thing in the manner most ap- 
proved by good society. 

The happy bridegroom, for such indeed he 
might be called, was a medical gentleman of the 
highest reputation, just launching into public 
favour, as the partner of one of the oldest and 
most popular practitioners in the same little gos- 
siping and busy town. And well the spectators 
said he looked that day; his tall gentlemanly 
figure dressed in black, and his dark hair and 
manly countenance, contrasting with the snow- 
white robes, the soft blue eyes, and delicate com- 
plexion of the bride. It was, in short, a wedding 
with which the most envious observer could find 
no fault; the parties were so well suited in age, 
character, nd rank; the dresses were so ad- 
mirably chosen; and every thing was conducted 
in so unexceptionable a manner. ‘The very ele- 
ments of nature, things animate and inanimate, 
the earth and air, appeared as if rejoicing in the 
happy auspices of the day; for, as the carriage, 
in the course of a few hours, again rolled away 
along the broad smooth road, past the little villas 
situated in the outskirts of the town, it seemed to 
sweep through a complete labyrinth of lilachs and 
laburnums, varied here and there by the tender 
green of the weeping willow, or the spiral poplar 
pointing to the sky. 

The happy couple were setting out on that 
accustomed tour, which is often the first and last 
excursion of a woman’s life; and their journey 
was commencing under a sky without a cloud, 
while every tree, and garden, and shady grove, 
was vocal with the song of merry birds; young 
lambs were sporting on every verdant lea, and 





.the green earth spread her carpet of scented 


flowers over every sloping hill and fertile plain. 
Through such a scene the travellers pursued 
their way, we will only say with feelings of 
happiness, and hope; for those who write, and 
those who speak, seem all to have agreed that no 
commentary upon married life shall commence, 
until after the conclusion of the first experimental 
tour. With the party left at home, however, it 
was impossible to refrain from all remark ; par- 





ticularly as the prospect of the bride returning so 
soon to setile for life beside her own family, left 
no excuse for grief: and there was a whole 
drawing-room full of guests still remaining, who 
had nothing else to do than exclaim about the 
loveliness of the scene, and the auspicious omens 
of the day. Nor was it until the evening, when 
the company was dispersed, and the young mem- 
bers of the family had retired, that Mr. and Mrs. 
Stanley, the father and motiier of the bride, found 
time to think seriously of the important change 
which had taken place. 

Mr. Stanley was a man of much worldly wis- 
dom, prudent and irreproachable in his conduct 
as a gentleman, a husband, and a father; and, 
had his responsibilities terminated with this life 
alone, he would have been one of the most ex- 
cellent of men. Mrs. Stanley was a weaker agent | 
in doing good, but she also was esteemed an ex- 
cellent woman: and as they both judged kindly | 
of the world, submitted to its bondage, flattered 
it, and lived for it, it would have been as unrea- | 
sonable as ungenerous, had the world refused to | 
look kindly on their faults and follies in return. 

‘* Well, George,”’ said Mrs. Stanley, seating | 
herself with great satisfaction in one of her large 
damask chairs, while her husband leaned in rather | 
a thoughtful attitude, against the mantel-piece— | 
** you must allow that we are happy parents, to 
losé our favourite child, only to welcome her 
back again to a home more suited to her taste ?”’ 

** We are indeed happy,” replied Mr. Stan- 
ley, ** but— 

** You have always some but in the way, with 
your excessive prudence,” said the mother. * It 
cannot, however, relate to the character of the 
husband Eleanor has chosen, for if one could 
venture to say of any man, he was without a 
fault, it would certainly be of Frederick Bond.”’ 

** He is a man,” replied Mr. Stanley, ** under 
whose care any father might feel it a privilege to 
place his daughter’s happiness ; his goodness of 
heart no one can call in question; his prospects, 
in the way of his profession, are encouraging in 
the extreme; but, still, in my opinion, he has 
one fault.”’ 

** And pray what may that be?” 

‘“‘ He is rather too fond of dining out ?”’ 

‘Dining out!’ exclaimed Mrs. Stanley, 
‘every body dines out, especially bachelors. 
What can you mean, George ?”’ 

‘1 mean simply this, that the love of dining 
out may lead to habits extremely objectionable 
in a medical man, He may, for instance, when 
called upon to act in some critical case, be alto- 
gether unnerved; and the mere fact of his being 
reputed a man too fond of wine, will be injurious 
to him as a doctor.” 

*« Yes, my love; but dining out occasionally, 
and being too fond of wine, are very different 
things.” 

‘** They may be different at first, but they often 
lead to the same conclusion; and it is of the 
future I am thinking, not the present.” 

“That is so like you, George. You are al- 
ways spoiling the present with anticipations of 
the future. For my part, I am perfectly satisfied 
that Eleanor is beginning the world as favour- 
ably as any reasonable woman could desire ; and 
with such a family of daughters as ours, you 
know it is a great thing to have got the oldest 
well married before her three and twentieth 

ear.” ° 

With feelings of self-gratulation, uninterrupted 

by reflections more profound, Mrs. Stanley re- 








tired to rest; and when she rose in the morning, 
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there was her wonted routine of domestic duties, 
her morning calls, and the preparation of her 
daughter’s future home, to fill up this, as well as 
many other days of her existence, leaving no 
space for anxious or speculative thoughts to en- 
croach upon the tenor of her uneventful life. 
‘The house which Frederick Bond had chosen, 
was situated in the most genteel part of the town. 
It had the best entrance, the least objectionable 
staircase, anid decidedly the most approved draw- 
ing-room within its sphere of competition. ‘There 
had been no want of money or of thought be- 
stowed upon its furniture; and it was one of 
Mrs. Stanley’s greatest pleasures, to go and in- 
spect the different apartments, and see how ra- 
pidly every thing was advancing towards perfec- 


| tion, preparatory to the travellers’ return. 


Of all the parties connected with this auspicious 
event, the bride was, perhaps, the only one who 
felt the real importance of the step she had taken. 
Eleanor Stanley had been remarkable as a girl 
for a seriousness of temperament, and delicacy of 
conscience, somewhat beyond her years; while, 


| under the direction of a judicious governess, her 


mind had been partially enlightened by glimpses 
of duty, and responsibility, and dawnings of hope, 
which extended beyond the narrow sphere of her 
daily avoeations. She could not, therefore—she 
dared not, enter upon her present situation, with- 
out inwardly resolving that her life should be 
regulated by some regard to those religious ob- 
servances, which, however excellent they might 
be for herself, she believed were still more neces- 
sary for the poor, and for those who would now 
look up to her as an example. It had been a 
peculiar satisfaction to her, to find that the com- 
panion of her choice entertained the same views 
of domestic and social duty; and, pethaps, the 
happiest hours of that period, which the world 
has been pleased to eall the honey-moon, were 
spent by them in laying down plans for the moral 
and religious conduct of their future lives. 

At the expiration of the appointed time, the 
expected pair returned; the bride and her bridal 
dresses to be the wonder and the admiration of 
her native place; the husband, to feel himself 
the master of a well-appointed establishment, and 
one of the happiest men in the world. Nor was 
there, according to the common ideas and calcu- 
lations of society, any thing to make him other- 
wise. He had an extensive and increasing prac- 
tice; more than an average share of talent, energy, 
and skill; the good will of numerous friends, and 
the good fellowship of more; and a wife, a cook, 
a table, with which the world could find no fault. 
What could any reasonable maa desire beyond ? 

Frederick Bond had made these calculations a 
hundred times before ; but when he now returned 
from visiting his patients, and felt himself tho- 
roughly established in his own home, he sunk 
upon a downy couch, more than ever convinced 
that he was, beyond all dispute, the happiest of 
men. 

Sund»y came, and with their first appearance 
in public, Mr. and Mrs. Bond enjoyed the op- 
portunity of putting in practice some of their 
studiously concocted plans for being RATHER re- 
ligious. ‘They went at precisely the right time 
to church—neither early nor late; and a boy in 
handsome livery walked after them with the 
books. They dined early ; and in the afternoon 


remained at home alone, in order that their ser- 

vants might go to church; and altogether spent 

the day so much to their own satisfaction, that 

they began to wonder how any one could find it 

either difficult or disagreeable to be religious. 
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It is sufficient to say of the formal visiting— | own resembled too much the well-assorted flow- 


that tax upon married life—that it was all con- 
ducted in the best possible order, and that no 
breach of good taste could be detected by the 
most scrutinising eye, either in the dress of the 
parties, or the appointment of the new establish- 
ment. 

Amongst the numerous visiters on this occa- 
sion, those who offered their congratulations in 
the warmest terms, were Sir James and Lady 
Mornford. It would be difficult to say exactly, 
by what means these two individuals had obtained 
their station of pre-eminence in the town of 
But so it was, that no dinner party was 
complete without Sir James, and no evening en- 
tertainment was considered worth dressing for, 
without his lady. 

‘T'he gentleman was one of the old English 
school—one who sat long over his wine, and 
could rise from table at midnight, apparently as 
little disordered, as if he had been drinking pure 
water. He possessed great knowledge of the 
world, if by this expression we understand a 
knowledge of rank, title, and precedence, of 
dress and equipage, of inns and horses, of field 
sports and martial law, and the etiquette of pub- 
lic affairs. Without a rival in knowledge of this 
description, Sir James Mornford was regarded as 
a man to be looked up to; while his dignified 
and gentlemanly manners, accompanied by a 
fund of spontaneous sarcasm and grave humour, 
rendered him almost as much feared as he was 
admired, especially by those who were only 
novitiates in his peculiar kind of knowledge of 
the world. 

Frederick Bond, along with many of his 
friends, was often astonished to find himself be- 
trayed into positive servility towards Sir James ; 
and although he stood more erect after detecting 
himself in this folly, and determined it should be 
the last of the kind he ever would commit; no 
sooner had the baronet bestowed upon him some 
mark of individual favour, than he again fell in 
with his humour, laughed at his jokes, and courted 
his attention with as much assiduity as ever, 

That Eleanor should have been equally flat- 
tered by the friendship of Lady Mornford, was 
indeed no wonder; for she was one of the most 
fascinating and amiable of women, if by amiable, 
we understand a prevailing disposition to think 
kindly of others, with a desire to be loved, at 
least as much as she was capable of loving. Had 
Lady Mornford been told that this capability did 
not extend beyond the usual limits of human 
affection, she would have resented the informa- 
tion as at once injurious and insulting, for she be- 
lieved herself to be all heart; but in her little 
sphere of philosophy, she had not perceived the 
difference between impulse and feeling. She 
was, however, so beautiful, so bewitching in her 
manners and appearance, that few could with- 
stand her faseinations. She was neither highly 
talented, nor highly accomplished. ‘The secret of 
her influence seemed to be a sort of intuitive know- 
ledge of the restrictions and requirements of good 
breeding ; so that while others were studying 
every means, and watching every opportunity to 
acquit themselves with propriety, she could allow 
herself the license of her own impetuous nature, 
without once transgressing those mysterious laws, 
about which the middle or lower grades of socie- 
ty are often so painfully solicitous. 

Eleanor Bond could never discover how it was, 
that her drawing-room, with all the pains she be- 
stowed upon it, looked so decidedly inferior to 
Lady Mornford’s; and with regard to dress, her 








ers in a garden; while those of Lady Mornford, 
composed as it was of colours which few people 
would have ventured upon, was more in keeping 
with the graceful luxuriance of nature. Her 
laugh too, was so wild and musical, yet so un- 
questionably genuine, that she could spread the 
infection of merriment wherever she went; 
while her prompt and impetuous answers, her 
arch smile and playful drollery, seldom failed to 
win back again the friends whom her careless 
raillery might otherwise have driven effectually 
away. 

Whatever faults Sir James and his lady might 
possess, they had one redeeming quality—for 
they were tenderly and devotedly attached to 
each other. ‘here existed between them an af- 
fection which caprice had not been able to alien- 
ate; which time, for they were neither of them 
young, had not wasted away ; and which, in the 
midst of false excitement, and falsehood of almost 
every kind, had remained to them as the only 
thing real with which they were acquainted. 
Such were, the friends whom Frederick Bond 
and his amiable bride determined to make their 
own, and in this object they succeeded beyond 
their most sanguine hopes. 

Persons addicted to favouritism have usually 
a favourite medical attendant. Lady Mornford 
made a point of either loving or hating every 
body ; though her hatred was so entirely a mat- 
ter of profession, that it seldom exténded to think- 
ing or speaking evil of anyone. Mr. West, the 
partner of Frederick Bond, was an exception to 
her rule of extremes: for he was a man whom 
it was impossible to dislike ; though his cold and 
formal manners had too much the effect of repul- 
sion, for Lady Mornford not to express, in the 
warmest terms, her preference for the junior 
partner. 

Mrs. West, too, was no favourite either with 
Lady Mornford or with Eleanor. Her ladyship 
used to say, there was a tacit reproach in the pru- 
dent silence of this gentle. and simple-hearted 
woman, which she never could bear; while Elea- 
nor felt, a little too sensibly, the contrast between 
the habits of Mrs. West and her own. 

«There can be no occasion for Mrs. West to 
dress so plainly,”’ she would often say, ‘it looks 
like affectation. Good people ought never to be 
singular.” 

‘* But she gives a great deal to the poor,” 9b- 
served an acquaintance, one day as they were 
conversing on this subject; and she enumerated 
many acts of charity, with which the world in 
general was unacquainted. 

‘«She must indeed,” said Eleanor, ‘be very 
generous.” And her conscience smote her with 
the conviction of her own deficiencies; for the 
scale on which she had commenced her house- 
keeping, left little for charitable purposes. ‘ Mrs. 
West must be very generous. But there is a 
prudent, and an imprudent charity ; and there is 
a style of giving that is out of all keeping—be- 
yond all proportion—” 

*‘ Beyond all proportion with what?” inquired 
her friend, ** with your charities, or mine ?”’. And 
she laughed so heartily at the happiness of her 
own observations, that Eleanor felt more annoyed 
than ever by the unquestionable merits of Mrs. 
West. 

This friend, if friend she might be called, was 
one of those who established intimacies without 
affection. She had, consequently, outlived so 
many, that when she first-made advances of a 
social nature to the newly married couple, they 
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determined not to be drawn into the snare. Miss 
Masterman possessed, however the strong recom- 
mendation of being excellent in an evening party, 
for she could flirt with the gentlemen, laugh at 
the ladies, and render herself entertaining to all. 
Alone, with one person, she was too harsh, or 
too laboriously brilliant to produce any pleasing 
effect; but as some of those gorgeous flowers, 
which, when gathered, are glaring, and painful 
to the eye, may yet adorn the parterre, she found 
a place in society, and was thought to mingle 
weil with the sof.er or more temperate varieties 
of human character. 

Such, then, were the associates whom Eleanor 
drew around her.—Lady Mornford, because she 
was the fashion; Miss Masterman, because she 
made her drawing-room more attractive. ‘ 

And now the formal visiting had all been gone 
through, when Frederick Bond proposed, all 
things being settled, to have a gentleman’s din- 
ner-party—only a few friends—just the choice 
set with whom he had been accustomed to dine 
in his bachelor days, and who now indulged 
themselves in many a sarcasm at his expense, 
because he had lately refused to join them in 
the accustomed manner. For some weeks, nay 
months, he found himself so happy, that he felt 
no need of their society ; but certain hints began 
to find their way to his ear, that he was no lenger 
his own master; that he could not, if he would, 
invite them, and worse than all, that he wished 
to save his wine. There was no bearing this. 
He resolved to give a dinner, at which they should 
all be convinced, that, though his wine was 
worth some care, he had no desire to spare it. 

It was difficult to make Eleanor fully under- 
stand the nature of this dinner. She wished to 
have Mr. and Mrs. West invited; and though 
her husband earnestly requested her to make no 
addition to the party he had named, not liking to 
be the only lady at table, she requested, as a 
particular favour, that Miss Masterman would 
come and assist her through the day. It was a 
great pleasure to her, to superintend the arrange- 
ment of every thing precisely to her husband’s 
satisfaction; to spare no expense in procuring 
exactly what was then in season, and to hear him 
say, on returning home to dress for dinner, that 
she had left him nothing to ask, or to wish for. 

‘* But why is Miss Masterman here, my love? 
and your sister ?”’ ’ 

‘| asked them to come and assist me.” 

Frederick bit his lip, ‘* You must get them 
away early, Eleanor ; and remember I never lay 
a charge upon you without reason. I would 
rather have given fifty pounds, than that yon 
should have disobliged me in this.” 

‘“*] thought,” said Eleanor meekly, “ that you 
liked Miss Masterman ; and my sister can of- 
fend no one.” 

‘** Miss Masterman is ‘a snake in the, grass, 
Eleanor; and your sister may tell tales, if she 
cannot invent them.” 

The last words were spoken in an under tone, 
but, even had they been more audible, they 
would only have added to Eleanor’s astonish- 
ment, for the whole affair was a mystery to her ; 
and had not her husband eleared his brow, and 
spoken kindly to her again, she would probably 
have added to her former imprudence, by im- 
mediately sending the unwelcome guests away. 

The hour of meeting arrived, and Frederick 
Bond had scarcely more pride in introducing his 
lovely wife, than in the perfect adjustment of 
every thing relating to the dinner. Sir James 
Mornford, of course, was one of the guests, and 
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he evinced his satisfaction by being in the best 
possible humour. He was a grave—some said 
a deep feeling man; but of that the world had 
little proof, for to no one being alone was his 
heart laid open. He seldom praised any thing, 
for his forte seemed to lie in quiet sarcasm. Yet, 
while others exhausted their eloquence in pro- 
fuse encomium, he, with a few looks, and tones 
of approbation, could at any time reward the 
endeavours of those who sought to give him 
pleasure. ‘Thus, to have h:.d Sir James to dine, 
and to have had him in good humour, was a 
thing to be told of the next day, as the highest 
honour which the town of afforded. 

To this honour, Frederick Bond was pecu- 
liarly alive on the present occasion, as well as to 
all other sources of satisfaction. His dinner 
was excellent, his wines were approved; and 
when the ladies rose to leave the table, he 
seemed to have nothing left to wish for beneath 
the sun. 

While he and his guests were enjoying them- 
selves to their heart’s content, Eleanor, her 
sister, and Miss Masterman, began to feel the 
time hang heavily on their hands. They opened 
the piano, but there was no audience to hear 
them play. ‘They took out their worsted work, 
but still an involuntary yawn betrayed at inter- 
vals that they thought the evening both long and 
dull: nor was their situation rendered more 
agreeable by hearing peals of laughter from the 
dining-room below. 





“The gentlemen appear to be merry,” ob- 
served Miss Masterman ; * I have heard that Sir 
James, when he has taken a pretty liberal 
quantity of wine, is one of the most entertaining 
companions imaginable, not, however, so merry 
himself, as the cause of mirth to other men. 
But of all persons under such circumstances, I 
have the greatest horror of the little gentleman 
who sat on your right hand. I am told, he 
thinks nothing of chasing the ladies from room 
to room, and that neither age nor dignity are 
secure from his impertinence.”’ 

All this was a new style of conversation to 
Eleanor. In her father’s house there had been 
no dinner parties for gentlemen alone; and she 
had, hitherto, been ignorant enough to believe, 
that to be, what is called affected by wine, a man 
must make some sacrifice of his digntty, if not 
of his character, as a gentleman. What then 
was her astonishment, to hear the laughter from 
the dining-room grow louder, coarser, and in 
every way less like the sounds that might be 
expected to celebrate the meeting of rational and 
enlightened men. ‘There were songs, too, at 
first deep and full-toned, but afterwards in broken 
voices, and all the while she felt that Miss Mas- 
terman’s keen searching eyes were fixed full 
upon her face, while her ear was set for listen- 
ing, and her smile seemed at intervals to say, 
“Do you hear that ?” 

“Let us have tea,” said Eleanor, and she rang 
the bell with violence, glad of any thing that 
would make a bustle, and help to drown the 
discord below. 

“ Tell your master,” said Eleanor to the foot- 
man, “ that coffee waits in the drawing-room.” 

The footman did not return, and the three 
ladies sat and sipped their tea in almost unbroken 
silence. 

In the course of an hour, Eleanor renewed her 
message to the gentlemen, but still no answer, 
and both tea and coffee were growing cold. At 
last, about eleven o'clock, the dining-room door 
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was heard to open, and a creaking step came 
deliberately up the stairs. 

‘he gentleman who entered, was a philoso- 
pher, or rather a man of science; and the ladies 
consequently felt it incumbent upon them to 
reach the highest range of their own intellect, for 
a subject on which to engage his attention. He 
had bowed to them with great majesty on ap- 
proaching the table, and having taken a seat, he 
looked rather vaguely, this way, and that, but 
still not a word was spoken. 

‘* I suppose it is the way with men of genius,” 
thought Eleanor, ‘to have nothing to say to 
ladies,”’ but yet, as the mistress of the house, she 
thought it necessary to make some farther at- 
tempt. In vain she tried the effect of common- 
place. Still there was no answer. ‘The gentle- 
man, however, took the coffee that was handed 
to him, and not the coffee alone, for he poured 
out the cream, until both eup and saucer were 
filled. 

‘« It is one of the singularities of clever men,”’ 
thought Eleanor, in the simplicity of her heart ; 
and again she searched through her own little 
store of scientific information to find something 
more fitting the occasion, and more worthy of 
being said. At last she thought of something. 

“« Pray Dr. ” she asked, ‘‘ what is your 
opinion of animal magnetism? Do you think it 
possible that the nervous system should be af- 
fected by laws so mysterious; or do you con- 
sider it a deception altogether !”’ 

Still there was no answer. Eleanor looked in 
the gentleman’s face. He had raised the coffee 
to his lips, and a pair of little twinkling eyes 
were winking at her over the edge of the cup; 
while a nod more than familiar, convinced her, 
that although wise men might sometimes look 
singular, singularity did not always look wise. 

Miss Masterman understood the case better. 
She had understood it from the beginning; and 
she was more than rewarded for the dull evening 
she had spent, by the rich treasure she hoped to 
lay up for the amusement of future evenings 
elsewhere. 

‘The next outlet from the dining-room was of 
a very different description. It was a complete 
explosion. Amongst the screams of the maid- 
servants, the laughter of the footmen, and the 
derangement of all the furniture in the hall, in 
shot the little gentleman, the terror of all nervous 
ladies, the delight of all stable-boys and grooms. 

The sister of Mrs. Bond was a sweet-looking 
girl of sixteen; gentle and timid as a young 
dove, she was exactly the kind of subject the 
little gentleman was wont to choose for his 
boisterous and absurd attentions. 

Eleanor looked on with astonishment equaled 
only by her indignation. ‘The maternal feelings 
of qn elder sister rose in her heart, and glowed 
upon her cheek as she saw the poor girl 
struggling, almost in tears, beneath his familiar 
and insulting treatment, One of her attempts to 
escape had rent her white muslin frock from the 
top to the bottom, and her hair, which she 
usually wore arranged around her brow with 
classic order, was torn from its bandage, and lay 
loose and flowing upon her neck. 

Eleanor could bear it no longer. ‘Towering 
high with the majesty of insulted feelings, she 
advanced towards the offender, and demanded in 
the most imperative tone she had ever assumed, 
how he dared to treat a lady, and her sister, in 
such a manner. 

It was a scene which Miss Masterman was 
often afterwards heard to describe as being 











worthy of Hogarth; for while Eleanor stood, 
beyond her usual height, in this commanding at- 
titude, the little gentleman, not in the slightest 
degree daunted by her authoritative manner, let 
go his former prize, and seizing both her hands, 
compelled her to perform various rapid evolu- 
tions round the drawing-room ; during which, 
notwithstanding the giddiness of her brain, and 
the agony of her vexation, Eleanor retained the 
power of perceiving, that through the partial 
opening of the door, the footmen. and servant 
maids were peeping, and giggling, having been 
attracted to the spot by the unusual sounds, and 
well known reputation of the gentleman for pro- 
ducing scenes. 

Happily for the mistress of the house, the 
group collected there were more in keeping with 
the little gentleman’s present humour ; wa by a 
sudden bound, which upset a marble table, on 
which were placed a ehoice collection'of fancy 
ornaments, he darted forth amongst the domestics, 
and sent them screaming and laughing to every 
quarter of the house. 

To describe the feelings with which Eleanor 
gathered up her own and her sister’s disheveled 
locks, would be impossible. What could she 
do? She did what all women do when they 
have no other resource, she sat down and wept. 
That her husband should leave her to be the sub- 
ject of such gross and violent insult, was the 
prevailing thought amongst many bitter ones that 
filled her mind. 

‘‘ What ean your master be doing,” she said 
to the only servant who approached her with 
serious commiseration. ‘* What can your mas- 
ter be doing, that he does not come to my help. 
Go and tell him that he must come to me in the 
drawing-room immediately.”” And in the mean 
time she locked the door, and sat down and wept 
again. 

In vain Miss Masterman assured her it was all 
nothing, nothing but play—not worthy of a 
thought, still less of a tear—that such things 
were perpetually occurring, and that when gen- 
tlemen dined together, they must of necessity 
occur. It was a style of reasoning which found 
no echo in Eleanor’s unsophisticated mind, and, 
but for the dread of exposing the disorder of the 
household, she would, even at that late hour, 
have sent for her father to protect her. 

It is not necessary to trace the events of that 
night to a later period. Well would it be if the 
oblivion, which on such occasions wraps the 
senses of some, could extend itself to all. The 
guests may depart, the servants may retire, but 
the wife must bear the presence of her husband ; 
and that hour of seclusion, that chamber of rest, 
in which the full hearts of the happy are accus- 
tomed to unburden themselves, must become the 
scene of horror and repulsion. 

Eleanor Bond had been accustomed to regard 
her husband as the most perfect specimen of 
manly beauty. Not the colours of the painter, 
who ventures to portray the inhabitants of heaven, 
could be more bright or more pure, than the light 
in which she viewed him—in which she had 
viewed him, until that melancholy night, when 
he lay before her a groveling mass of humanity 
—not dead, for he was still distorted by muscular 
convulsion, though no longer animated by a soul. 
Hitherto his presence, even when both were 
silent, had seemed to fill the room in which they 
lived and breathed together. He was near her 
still, but, oh! she was so lonely! She had been 
accustomed to feel safe, if she could but touch 
his hand, or know that he was within hearing of 
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‘knew that all this was the result, not of accident, 
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her voice ; but there he lay, inanimate, and gross, 
and she, the subject of indignity and insult, had 
no one to defend her—she, his once honoured 


wife, and mistress of his house, was left to be | 


the plaything of rude men, and the object of pity 
to her own domestics! It was a fearful breaking 


down of the strong barrier which her love had | 
/ seemed to bewilder his brain; still it was not 


built around him. She slept not that night; and 
when he awoke at a late hour in the morning, he 


found that the pillow where her head had rested | 


was still moistened by her tears. 
Eleanor herself rose earlier than her servants, 


and being unable to settle to any occupation, she | 


walked from room to room, and at last found her | 
way into that in which the gentlemen had dined. | 
The curtains were still closed, though daylight was | 
struggling through. She drew them aside, and | 
throwing open the shutters, looked out upon a| 
little plot of garden-ground, where the crisp frostof | 
an autumnal morning was yet white upon the grass. | 
After gazing for some time upon the distant 
woods, and the cornfields now stripped of their | 
golden treasure, she turned to inspect the apart- 
ment, the secrets of which had not yet been re- | 
vealed to her view. 

One dying lamp was still smoking, and erack- 
ling in its socket. ‘The rest had burned them- 
selves out. ‘The flowers she had gathered and 
arranged the day before, were withered, and 
strewed upon the floor. Glasses had rolled from 
their places, and pools of wine lay black upon 
the table. Chairs were heaped together in strange 
confusion: and in one part of the room the car- 
pet was torn from the boards, as if some heavy 
substance had been violently dragged along the 
ground. It was a sickening sight, to one who 


but of premeditated grossness and excess. 

When Eleanor met her husband at a late 
breakfast that morning, she felt so deeply his 
disgrace, that she could not for worlds have al- 
luded to the transactions of the past night. Fear- 
ing he might suspect, that, although she did not 
speak of them, she was still making them the 
subject of her thoughts, she talked abruptly and 
rapidly about other things, as though her atten- 
tion was wholly oceupied with affairs that were, 
in reality, foreign to the minds of both; nor did 
she venture to look into her husband's face. As 
if she had been the transgressor—as if it was 
her peculiar part to feel ashamed—she studiously 
avoided meeting his eye. Only once, when his 
head had been bent down, and she had watched 
him with more than her wonted tenderness, he 
suddenly looked up, and detected her with the 
tears just starting to her eyes. 

It was a moment of painful embarrassment to 
both; but it passed over, and Eleanor talked 
again about Lady Mornford, who had sent that 
morning to request that Frederick would pay her 
a visit at an early hour, and if he met Sir James, 
he was charged to tell him that he had come to 
see one of the children, who was slightly indis- 
posed, 

Frederick was scarcely in a fit state for an in- 
teryiew with any one, more especially to be con- 
sulted on any subject requiring serious and con- 
nected thought. His temples throbbed, his hand 
trembled, and he was tormented with a restless 
impatience, which he feared would render it im- 
possible for him to sit and hear the long stories 
mothers are so apt to tell about the ailments of 
thei: children. There was, however, no alterna- 
tive. He must go; so he swallowed another cup 
of strong coffee, and left the house. 

Arrived at the residence of Lady Mornford, he 








_ was ushered into alittle study adjoining her bed- 


room, where she brought to him her youngest 
child, and descanted long and eloquently upon 
the symptoms of latent disease which it had re- 
cently evinced. He thought her looks and man- 
ner peculiar, but it might be the disorder of his 
own nerves, and the beating headache which 


natural for her to stop suddealy, and look grave, 
as she often did on this occasion, though she 
gave utterance at intervals to an unusual quan- 
tity of playful nonsense. 

At last she rang the bell, ordered the child to 
be taken away, and when she had seen that the 
door was closed, took a long breath, and satdown 
again. 


“I dare say Mr. Bund,” she said, ‘* you will 
think me extremely weak ; I know I am faneiful, 
and take up strange notions about things I do not 
understand. But | suppose you are accustomed 
to this sortof thing; you meet with many silly 
women besides me, don’t you!”” And she looked 
into his face with one of her arch and playful 
smiles. 

“Tf all folly,” said Frederick, ‘* was as pleas- 
ant to bear with as yours,”’— 

‘¢Hush! hush, Mr. Bond,” she said with an 
air of mock gravity, “* you know you are come 
to see me as doctor, and I don’t pay for compli- 
ments.”’ 

‘But you are not ill, It is impossible,” said 
he, attempting to feel her pulse. 

‘* You will discover nothing here,”’ she replied, 
displaying her beautiful fairy hand. ‘ You men 
of wisdom are sadly deficient on some points. 
You would say of me, for instance, that 1 was 
in perfect health.” 

Frederick looked more earnestly in her face. 
Time had dealt so gently with her beauty, that 
she might still have been. called young, for her 
rich dark hair, amongst which a few silver 
threads might with difficulty have been detected, 
still flowed in natural curls around her brow, and 
the shadow of her long eyelashes still fell upon 
a cheek that wore the bloom of Hebe. 

Convinced that she had no serious object in 
detaining him, Frederick at last rose to depart, 
when her countenance at once assumed a change. 
She looked more than serious, and almost gasped 
for breath, as if making some desperate effort to 
speak. 

‘My dear Lady Mornford,” said Frederick, 
deeply affected. ‘* Do tell me what is the mat- 
ter: tell me as a friend, if you cannot tell me 
as a doctor, and I will serve you in either capa- 
city, to the utmost of my power.” 

‘I know it is all imagination,” said she, ‘I 
am the weakest creature on earth, or I should 
never dream of such a thing—you will be quite 
angry with me for troubling you about so mere a 
trifle, but I cannot divest myself of the idea— 
that—that I have a cancer.” 

She burst into a wild hysterical laugh, when 
she had uttered these words, and it was with the 
greatest difficulty that she could be prevailed 
upon to speak seriously again, or to behave with 
any thing like composure. 

In the course of another hour, Frederick Bond 
was seated in his own private study, his head 
resting upon his clasped hands, his lips com- 
pressed, and his whole attitude indicating the 
most intense and earnest thought. 

At the same time, in the apartment of Lady 
Mornford, nothing was heard but hysterical sobs, 


lants, and restoratives, to which she was but too 
much accustomed. 

‘* These then,” said Frederick Bond, awaken- 
ing from his reverie, ‘‘ are the stern realities of 
life. Upon this exquisite being, whom time has 
passed by without daring to touch, disease has: 
laid his fatal and polluting hand.” 

Unnerved as he was, and painfully alive to 
images of horror, the subject assumed a more 
frightful character than he could bear to contem- 
plate. He was faint and feeble with the excesses 
of the past day, and a habit, for the consequences 
of which he felt no apprehension, had lately 
enabled him to find the stimulus for which he 
felt so frequent a craving, close at hand, and safe 
under lock and key in his own apartment. 

It had been the subject of observation with 
some of Frederick’s more serious friends, before 
he married, that he was in danger of being led 
away by what is called a fondness for convivial 
meetings; but no sooner was that auspicious 
event announced, than he was considered a safe 
man for all his future life. No single individual, 
except himself, could be aware to what degree 
his fondness had extended. Each of his friends 
beheld him only at particular times under the in- 
fluence of wine; but he knew, or might have 
known, if he would have acknowledged it to him- 
self, that the sum total of his excesses was at 
least double what any one else suspected. 

Nor was it at the dinner-table alone, that 
temptation assailed him. He was a great favour- 
ite with the country people, amongst whom 
much of his practice lay; and there were cold 
stormy rides often to be performed in the night, 
which seemed to demand, as a mete act of com- 
mon hospitality, that he should be fortified against 
the inclemency of the weather by some potent 
draught. 

There were long visits, too, which must of 
necessity be paid, to places distant and dreary, 
where he, and the good man of the house, would 
while away the weary hours, by filling their 
glasses again. and again, till they scarcely heard 
the pelting of the storm, or knew that there was 
any thing on earth beyond the blazing fire, and 
half empty bottle beside them. 

In each of these instances, the partaker in 
Frederick Bond’s conviviality believed the ex- 
cess of that particular occasion to be an excep- 
tion to his general rule of conduct; and thus his 
charactér remained unblemished as a whole. 

It is wonderful how the silence of the world 
can lull the conscience to sleep. It is equally 
wonderful how the reproaches of the world can 
at once awaken it to more than life. In none of 
the vices to which human nature is liable, is this 
more evident than in the vice of intemperance. 
If every separate act of inebriety which a man 
commits, was, from the earliest commencement, 
known and treated justly by society, he would 
be defended by a host of witnesses. But, unfor- 
tunately, it is only when he has gone too far, 
when conviction has lost the power to save him, 
though it still retains the power to strike, that the 
world speaks home, and treats him, in this hope- 
less stage of degradation, as it ought to have 
treated him at first. 

Frederick Bond had gone farther than he him- 
self was aware of, for he had entered upon the 


fatal practice of drinking in secrecy and alone. 
He had often wished, as he sat in his study, a 
prey to that nervous debility consequent upon 
excess, that he could obtain, without being ob- 
served, the stimulus which both mind and body 





while her terrified attendants applied those stimu- 


seemed to crave; and one Sunday afternoon, 
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when all the rest of the household were gone to 
church, he employed himself in conveying from 
his cellar to his study, a sufficient supply to last 
him for some weeks. 

We will not say how little of the dignity of a 
man or a Christian he felt, while engaged in this 
occupation. ‘The certainty that no eye beheld 
him—that most fatal, and most delusive opiate 
by which the human soul is drugged—the cer- 
tainty that no eye beheld him, gave strength to 
his purpose at the time, and calmness to his after- 
recollections of what he had done. 

it was not many weeks afier the meeting of 
the party already described, that Sir James Morn- 
ford invited the same guests to dine at his own 
house. Eleanor received the intelligence that 
her husband intended to accept this invitation, 
like some sudden shock which left her scarcely 
power to speak. She felt herself. trembling all 
over, when she returned the note to her husband 
without a word, for she was so often told that 
her scruples on this subject arose entirely from 
her ignorance of the world, that she determined 
to be silent, nor was it any real apprehension for 
the future that now disturbed her peace, but 
simply a sort of instinctive dread of witnessing 
what she considered as the degradation of the 
being she most admired on earth. Of his finally, 
and totally yielding to any gross or vicious pro- 
pensity, she entertained not the shadow of a fear. 

On the morning of the day when this visit was 
to be paid, Eleanor was even more than usually 
attentive to her husband’s wants and wishes; and 
when he came home to dress for the party, she 
lingered about him as if his every word and look 
was to be his last. 

It was quite natural that, under such circum- 
stances, he should feel a little annoyed by her 
attentions, and he was, consequently, more silent, 
and more abrupt when he did speak, than usual. 
He was glad to hasten through the duties of his 
toilet, and when all was completed, he took leave 
of his wife so slightly, and so coldly, that she 
called him back again on some trivial pretext, 
and folding her arms around his neck, burst into 
tears. 

‘« What can be the matter with you, Eleanor ?”’ 
he said. ‘I am in haste, you must let me go.” 

She still detained him, however, until she had 
whispered in his ear her earnest request that he 
would return home early. 

“Tam not well,” she added, *‘ and I shall be 
so nervous.” 

* You area foolish creature,’’ he answered, 
rather contemptuously, and, forcing her arms 
from their hold, ‘Come, come, Eleanor,”’ he 
said, ** Don’t make such a child of yourself. I 
must go, I shall be too late.”’ 

With that he pressed a hasty kiss upon her 
forehead, and was gone in a moment, stopping 
only on the stairs to say in aloud voice, ** You 
had better go to rest at the usual time ; Saunders 
will let me in.” 

It was along and gloomy day to Eleanor, the 
more so, that she dreaded having incurred her 
husband’s displeasure and contempt, by giving 
way to the feelings of her heart; and she resolved 
again, and again, to be wiser for the future, and 
to keep her anxieties and fears to herself. 

‘The evening came, and she was weary of her 
work, and yet feared to go, as she often did, to 
sit with her mother and sisters, lest they should 
discover where her husband was gone ; for strange 
stories having got abroad about the scenes which 
took place on the oceasion of Sir James Morn- 


father to caution him, rather severely, against 
too ‘ntimate an association with that gentleman. 

. 1ese considerations detained her in her silent 
home, where the hours dragged so heavily along, 
that more than once she bent her ear to the time 
piece, to ascertain whether it had really stopped. 
It had after much watching, reached the eleventh 
hour, when Eleanor was startled by a thundering | 
knock at the door, and the footman hastened up 
stairs to say thata man from the country had 
come for Mr. Bond to go immediately, his child 
having been seized with the croup, and lying, 
as he believed, at the point of death. 

** Send him to Mr. West,”’ said Eleanor. 

The man gallopped down the street, and the 
houses were not so distant, but that Eleanor, by 
opening the window, could hear him repeat his 





heavy knock. ‘To her astonishment he came 
back again with double speed. Mr. West was | 
sitting up with a dying patient, and his assistant 
was not at home. 

The fact was, Frederick Bond had said no- 
thing to his partner about expecting to be out 
that evening, and, therefore, no provision had 
been made for supplying his place. 

** Go instantly, to Sir James Mornford’s for 
your master,’ said Ejeanor, ‘it is but half a 
mile.” 

The man looked inquiringly, but said nothing. 
She repeated her command, and he went down 
stairs, muttering all the way, that it would be of 
no sort of nse, for that by this time, his master 
would be more likely to kill a child than cure it; | 
but he went,,nevertheless, and, in about half an 
hour Sir James Mornford’s carriage drove up to 
the door, and a mass of something scarcely like 
humanity was lifted into the hall. 

Eleanor hastened to explain to her husband 
the necessity there was for his instantly prepar- 
ing to accompany the farmer, who now insisted 
in no gentle terms, that his summons should be 
promptly obeyed. But the look of gross stupidity, 
and the idiotic laugh with which Frederick Bond 
responded to his wife, convinced her that she had 
failed to reach his understanding, and she patient- 
ly began the task of explanation a second time, 
though with less hope of success. 

‘* My dear Frederick,” she said, leading him 
by the arm into an apartment where they could 
converse unheard, for she saw that the footman 
was making merry at his master’s expense. ‘“* My 
own dear Frederick, I entreat you to listen to me. 
Tell me first, what is good for a child in the 
croup, and I will send this man away before he 
wakes all the neighbours.” 

‘‘A child in the croup?’’ said the doctor, 
drawling as if he had lost all command over the 
muscles of his mouth. ‘ Put him in a warm 
bath; and, Eleanor,” he added, calling back his 
wife after she had reached the door, ‘* see—see 
—that they don’t boil him—that’s all.”’ 

Eleanor went out into the street, and advancing 
meekly to the side of the impatient farmer, told 
him, that her husband was not quite ready: that 
he strongly recommended a warm bath for the 
child, and that the best thing he could do, was 
to ride home and see that the remedy was ad- 
ministered, while Mr. Bond would prepare to 
follow immediately. 

‘*Warm bath, or no warm bath,”’ said the 
farmer, ‘‘I don’t stir from this place without a 
doctor of some kind with me. It is not as if we 
were parish paupers, and bound to one man, like 
those who can’t pay their own way ; but, if Mr. 
Bond does not choose to come, I know those 





ford dining with her husband, had induced her 





who will.” 


In short, the man was altogether impracticable, 
and Eleanor had no other alternative, but to return 
to the house, from whence she despaiched the 
servant to prepare his master’s horse and gig, in 
the shortest possible space of time; while she 
took down his hat and coat, and would gladly 
have assisted him to put them on, but that he 
held her hand so tightly, she could only stand 
still and hear all the foolish things he chose to 
utter. It was like a waking night-mare to poor 
Eleanor; for the farmer, at intervals, was thun- 
dering more and more loudly at the door, and the 
neighbours were beginning to open their shutters 
and look out, while she had no power to release 
herself, or in any way to ameliorate the sufferings 
of her situation. 

At last the servant, having driven up to the 
door with the gig, came in to her assistance. 
Their joint efforts, however, could not, for some 
time, induce the doctor to put his coat on the 
right way. He persisted in pushing in his arms 
with the front behind ; and in this manner assum- 
ing all the mock majesty he could, he staggered 


|} up and down the hall, arguing that it was the 


most rational and approved method of preserving 
the chest from cold. 

Eleanor had hitherto kept her patience, and 
spoken kindly ; but piqued with the merriment 
of Saunders, who was enjoying the jest to his 
heart’s content, she adopted a different tone. 
‘* Frederick,” she said, ‘*if you will compel me 
to despise you, spare me, at least, the pain of 
seeing you despised by your own servants.” 

These words succeeded in awakening some 
degree of feeling. With no other answer than 
a grimace, the doctor, by many zig-zag move- 
ments, succeeded in reaching the door; and was 
finally assisted by Saunders to his accustomed 
place in the carriage, where he soon fell into a 
heavy sleep, from which, had the way been 
shorter, it would have been impossible to arouse 
him at the necessary time for action. Happily 
for his credit, they had to ride seven long miles, 
so that by the time the farmer opened for them 
the last gate, Saunders was able to recognise 
some signs of life in the slumbering form beside 
him; and he effected his own, and his master’s 
descent from the carriage, without any observa- 
vations being made upon his real situation. 

Perhaps it was that the simple inmates of the 
rural dwelling were too much occupied with their 
own feelings, to make observations upon others. 
The child was dead, and while the neighbouring 
gossips were adjusting the bed on which it lay, 
pressing down the eyelids, and straightening the 
little hands that were never more to be stretched 
forth with the eager grasp of impatient youth, 
the mother sat rocking herself to and fro before 
the fire, taking no notice of any one, but occa- 
sionally wiping her eyes with the corner of her 
apron, and then folding it silently before hier face, 
until some fresh spring of sorrow should be 
opened, and her tears should flow more abund- 
antly, again. 

The only thing which roused her attention, 
was the sound of her husband's step in the outer 
apartment. She rose to meet him, and throwing 
her arms around his neek, wept more bitterly 
than ever. 

* Stand off !’”’ said the farmer, pushing away 
the women who crowded about him; and bent 
only upon ascertaining one fact, he added, «‘ One 
of you speak at once, and tell me exactly at what 
time it was all over.”’ 

‘* Not half an hour after you were gone,” said 
three voices together. 
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‘It is well,” he replied, while quietly ap- 
proaching the bed, and laying his broad hand 
upon the silky hair of his child, as gently as if it 
had been a butterfiy alighting on a rose, he 
stooped down, and murmured in broken accents, 
‘** My pretty fellow— it is indeed all over with 
thee.” Then standing erect, he added, “It is 
well for me that I am not put upon my revenge, 
as I should have been, had he died through that 
man’s delay, for I would have blazoned it through 
the country, so that he should never have had a 
patient again.” 

On arriving at the farmer’s door, Frederick 
Bond had been so far restored to consciousness, 
as to be able to go through the usual forms of 
civility or duty expected from a doctor on such 
occasions, without betraying any decided symp- 
toms of alienation of mind; and thanks to the 
care of his wife and servant, he was so muffled 
in capes and cravats, that the expression of his 
countenance would not have been easily detected, 
even by more scrutinising eyes than those around 
him. ‘The farmer, it is true, regarded him with 
no very charitable feeling; but it was only on the 
score of neglect, that his wrath had been moved ; 
and as that neglect was proved to have been of 
no importance to the life of his child, he offered 
him the usual civilities of his house, merely ob- 
serving, as he followed him to the door, that it 
was well to look sharply to such matters; and 
that there was as good practice to be lost or won 
in that neighbourhood, as any doctor need desire. 

Frederick Bond awoke ata late hour on the 
following morning, with more distinct recollec- 
tions of the transactions of the past night, than 
he had any desire to retain. He descended to 
the breakfast-room nervous and irritable: and 
when he met the inquiring eye of his wife, he 
he felt ag if he would have given all he had in 
the world, to bribe her not to ask him a single 
question. Her kindness too annoyed him. Her 
presence, her very existence, was at that mo- 
ment a burden. And yet she spoke as sweetly, 
and was as solicitous to please him as ever. All 
her endeavours, however, were unequal to draw 
him into any thing like connected conversation, 
especially on the subject of the farmer’s child. 
At last her curiosity overcame her prudence, and 
she ventured to ask directly, whether the child 
was living when he arrived. 

** No,”’ was the laconic reply. 

Eleanor laid down her knife and fork, and 
gazing intently on her husband, exclaimed, in- 
voluntarily, ‘* What a pity you were so long in 
going !”’ 

‘“‘It was no pity at all,” said her husband, 
*‘and, besides, | was not long in going. The 
child would have been dead if I had flown. It 
did not live half an hour after the man had left 
his own house.” 

“ Let us thank God!” said Eleanor, laying 
her hand upon her husband’s arm. “ Let us re- 
turn thanks, that it was not through your neglect 
this life was lost; and let this merciful and time- 
ly warning be a caution to you, dear Frederick, 
for the future.” 

‘* Nonsense !” said her husband, shaking off 
the hand which press¢d too earnestly upon his 
arm. ** Give me another cup of coffee, and don’t 
talk about what it is not your business to under- 
stand.” 

Eleanor had never been so ungraciously re- 
pulsed by her husband before. She felt that. 
burning tears were in her eyes, but instead of 
yielding to her feelings, she silently formed a 


? 
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last time she would ever even hint to him her 
consciousness of that growing evil, which was 
already beginning to make fearful inroads upon 
her domestic peace. 





CHAPTER II. 


It was about three years after the time of which 
we have written, that Eleanor Bond was aitacked 
with a serious and alarming illness. She was the 
mother of three hopeful children, the youngest of 
which was but a few weeks old, when the dis- 
tracted father implored the assistance of Mrs. 
West, to come and take the superintendence of 
the sick-room of his wife. 

Mrs. West, who was a retiring and unobtrusive 
woman, naturally hesitated, particularly as the 
mother and sisters of the suffering patient were 
so near. 

‘** But you know,” said Frederick, ** that Mrs. 
Stanley is no nurse. Her bustling habits create 
a perfect tumult wherever she comes ; and as for 
the girls, they are too young and thoughtless to be 
of the slightest service in any case of emergency.” 

Mrs. West still hesitated. 

**T see you have some other reason,”’ said 
Frederick, ** Let me entreat you not to allow 
any feeling of false delicacy to interfere with the 
natural goodness of your heart.”’ 

‘*] trast,’’ said Mrs. West, ‘it is not false 
delicacy that keeps me back ; but to speak plainly, 
1 have no reason to believe that any attentions from 
me would be acceptable to Mrs. Bond: you know 
she has never—”’ 

**Oh! don’t think of that,”’ interrupted Frede- 
rick, ‘don’t think of it now. She is perfectly 
unconscious at this moment of all that passes 
around her; yet the flutter of so many inexpe- 
rienced nurses, greatly increases the delirium 
under which she labours. Never can I forget 
your untiring solicitude for me, when I was ill 
under your roof, and entirely dependent on your 
care. As you value my temporal and eternal 
happiness, let me prevail upon you to come and 
take charge of my wife for a day, for a single 
hour each day, or at least, for as long a time as 
you can be spared from your own family.” 

Mrs. West immediately despatched a note to 
her husband.. She then visited the different de- 
partments of her household, and in the course of 
half an hour was standing silently by the restless 
couch of Eleanor Bond, having requested every 
one else either to leave the apartment, or to main- 
tain the strictest order and quiet. 

Nor had it been a difficult task to obtain this 
release from injudicious attentions. One had 
urgent calls of duty at home, another had duties 
equally urgent abroad, and all were easily pre- 
vailed upon to leave the sick-room, under the 
conviction that their absence would be more than 
supplied by Mrs. West. 

Silent and peaceful was the chamber of suffer- 
ing now, except for the fitful wanderings of the 
restless invalid; who, lost to the consciousness 
of reality on almost every other point, was pos- 
sessed with the belief that some gentle spirit from 
a better world had come down to minister to her 
necessities. 

Fully aware of the prejudice existing against 
her in the mind of Eleanor Bond, Mrs. West 
had carefully avoided obtruding hersélf upon her 
notice. With a noiseless step, she had glided 
around her bed, and even when she raised her 


cealed her own face behind the curtains, lest her 
countenance, meek and fair and placid as it was, 
shouid displease or offend. With inexpressible 
satisfaction, however, she soon discovered that 
in her new character she was not recognised as 
the repulsive being from whom Eleanor had so 
often turned away, to seek for friendship that 
was not worthy to be weighed in the balance 
with what hers might have been; and while the 
unconscious patient fondly bestowed upon her 
the appellation of a good angel, refusing every 
thing that was not offered by her hand, it might 
have awakened a smile on a countenance less 
grave than hers, to think of the disparity there 
was between her angelic nature, and the menial 
offices it now became her pleasure to perform. 

Mrs. West was not one of those ladies who 
leave every thing to servants. In the present 
instance she had tried them first, and finding they 
did not move the chairs and fire-irons so quietly 
as she wished, she arranged the whole apartment 
herself, swept up the hearth with her own hands, 
and attended to every call, so as scarcely to allow 
a servant to enter the room. 

With what happiness did Frederick Bond ob- 
serve the effect of this mode of treatment in tran- 
quillising the mind of the patient; and when he 
first witnessed the childish fondness which she 
was beginning to entertain for her unknown 
visitant, his eyes involuntarily filled wi.h tears, 
while he paid the true homage to virtue which 
its own nature demands, by inwardly regretting 
that his wife had not chosen this excellent woman 
for her only friend. 

Asa youth, Frederick had spent many years 
under the roof of Mrs, West. In health and in 
sickness, in joy and in sorrow, he had proved 
her value as a mother and a friend ; yet although 
he had often urged upon his wife the ‘ desirable- 
ness of cultivating her acquaintance,” he had, 
with strange contradiction, encouraged her to 
adopt such habits as he knew must be destructive 
of all intimacy with a woman of her character. 

Frederick Bond was much altered since he 
stood before the altar with his blushing bride, 
himself the happiest of men. He was much 
altered, for his temper had become irritable, and 
his kindness fitful and inconstant. His appear- 
ance, too, had undergone a change for the worse, 
which it would have been difficult to define. He 
was still handsome; but his countenance had lost 
its harmony, and its truth. There was a want 
of consistency and correspondence in his fea- 
tures. ‘The eye did not answer to the forehead, 
and the expression of the month was uncertain, 
and false to both. ‘Chere had lately been whis- 
perings abroad amongst his patients, that he was 
not always quite himself. Some laughed at his 
oddities, and made them public.under the cha- 
racter of profound secrets; while a few more 
scrupulous, declared it was trifling with human 
life, to place it in his hands. , 
Some seattered hints of this description had 
reached the ear of his wife, and still she forbore 
to speak. She had listened to them with that 
terrible shrinking of the soul with which we 
crouch under some impending and inevitable 
calamity ; but still she concealed her apprehen- 
sions within her own bosom; and as the travel- 
ler who is far from shelter, looks back upon the 
thunder-storm that comes rolling after him, and 
persuades himself it will not, cannot be so cruel 
as to burst upon his head, so she looked around 
from the fancied eminence on which she believed 
herself to stand, and hoped, and trusted, that the 








deep and fatal resolution, that this should be the 





head, or adjusted her pillows, she had often.con- 


floods of dark waters would never overtake her. 
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Mrs. West had so thoroughly established her- 
self in the sick chamber, that a week elapsed 
without her having made more than occasional 
visits to her own house, where all things were 
so well arranged, and conducted with such regu- 
larity, that the main spring of order might even be 
withdrawn for a time, and the machinery would 
continue to move on in its habitual ‘manner. 

At the expiration of a week, the naturally good 
constitution of the patient began to rally. She 
exhibited signs of returning reason, and often 
fixed her eyes upon Mrs. West in an earnest 
and inquiring manner, as if to discover by what 
abuse of her faculties she had converted her into 
an angel. 

«« You cannot imagine, Frederick,” said she, 
one day, when her husband was alone with her, 
** what unaccountable fancies [ have had in this 
illness. Do you know, [ actually believed there 
was some beautiful spirit sent down to earth, to 
attend upon me; and, behold! it is nothing but 
Mrs. West.” 

‘You have probably done more justice to 
Mrs. West in your illness, than you ever did 
before,”’ replied her husband very gravely. ‘* She 
has indeed been a ministering angel to you; and 
if returning life be a blessing at all, it is certainly 
a blessing, which under heaven, you owe to her 
exertions.” 

‘ And is it not a blessing, Frederick, to behold 
you again—to have you near me—to hear you 
k—and to know that you love me still ?”’ 

«It might be a blessing,” said Frederick in a 
mournful tone. “I wish it was a blessing to 
you; but I sometimes think——’’ And he mur- 
mured between his teeth, that ‘it will prove in 
the end to have been nothing but a curse.” 

Eleanor at that moment remembered her re- 
solution, or she would have thrown her arms 
around his neck, and implored him to put away 
the only bane of her felicity, and render the hap- 
piness of her life complete. 

Eleanor Bond had awakened from delirium 
with a child-like consciousness, confined merely 
to present things. Her first conviction had been, 
that she was not in her accustomed chamber. 
Then the coverlid of the bed attracted her atten- 
tion; but chiefly her patient and untiring nurse, 
whom she followed with her eyes wherever she 
went. At last she recollected that she was a 
mother. What a world of happiness was unfold- 
ed to her with that blessed thought! Life was 
worth regaining when it came back so richly 
laden. A mother! a wife! her heart was too 
ful. Alas! what thrill of anguish is that which 
shoots through every nerve. A cloud has settled 
upon her sunny prospect, a shadow has fallen 
upon her bower of peace. 

It was like the awakening of the criminal on 
the day of execution. Sleep—his last earthly 
sleep—has refreshed his weary frame, he feels 
the rest of his pillow, the comfort even of his 
prison couch. He sees the sunshine on the wall, 
and the dawn of morning comes upon him, as it 
was wont in childhood, with a flood of joy. He 
hears the distant song, it may be of a captive 
bird, but nature is strong within him, and the 
note of gladness reaches his soul. It is the flush 
of life, that warms him, as it thrills through every 
vein. It is the flush of life, with all its recollee- 
tions of the past, its anticipations.—Oh ! agony ! 
he sees—he feels it all. The iron has entered 
into his soul—he is a doomed man—the hour of 
his execution is at hand. 

Unequal in her present state to any violent 
conflict of feeling, Eleanor Bond had sometimes 





closed her eyes, and buried her face in her pillow, 
wishing, that with that effort she could shut out 
one painful thought. As her strength returned, 
however, and as she regained the power of attend- 
ing to her children, so many sources of interest 
and pleasure opened again upon her, that she had 
less time to dwell upon that one root of bitter- 
ness, so well calculated to poison all. 

During the dangerous period of her illness, her 
husband had never left her, except to attend to 
the claims of his professional duty, but now he 
was gone again to dine with Sir James Mornford, 
and Mrs. West, knowing she would be left alone, 
had brought her work, intending, in pure kind- 
ness, to spend the evening with her. 

Eleanor would have received this visit with 
the most cordial weleome, for, in spite of her 
prejudices, Mrs. West had insensibly stolen up- 
on her affections, but, knowing what she had to 
anticipate, she felt distressed that eyes so pure 
should witness the spectacle of her husband’s 
return. Her hope was, however, that the good 
lady would be gone before that time, and in this 
confidence she gave herself up to the pleasure 
she had lately experienced in her society. 

Perhaps there mingled with this pleasure a 
little pique, a little disappointment that she was 
the only one amongst her many friends who had 
shown her any rea! kindness. Lady Mornford 
had a horror of all fevers, especially of delirium, 
which kept her entirely away from the house ; 
Miss Masterman wrote often to offer her services, 
but specified so many days on which she would 
unavoidably be engaged, that it would have been 
difficult to find one on which she was likely to 
be at liberty. Mrs. Stanley had hurried back- 
wards and forwards with a new prescription or 
receipt each time; while her daughters had made 
periodical visits, on which occasions they never 
failed to offer to come again, or to sit up all 
night, if Mrs. West felt overdone. Yet, some- 
how or other, all were satisfied to go away after 
discharging these acts of duty, and Mrs. West 
was equally satisfied to remain, so that, had any 
one been more persevering ‘in their attentions, 
they would only have interrupted the order and 
quiet which were so happily maintained. 

The first stage of recovery from illness is sel- 
dom a season of enjoyment. The mind partakes 
of the weakness of the body, and, like an untuned 
instrument, is incapable of any lasting or perfect 
harmony. It is keenly alive to pleasurable sensa- 
tions, but they are of a nature so mixed and tran- 
sient, that involuntary tears are often the only 
answer we can make, to the united claims of 
nature and of conscience, calling upon us to re- 
joice with gratitude and hope. 

Eleanor Bond felt all this in its fullest sense. 
She was but too happy to return to the duties 
and the pleasures of her little domestic sphere. 
She was happy to regain her health, her facul- 
ties, and all the good gifts with which by nature 
she had been endowed. . She was happy to feel 
herself beneath a sheltering roof—beside a social 
hearth—surrounded by comforts, and warmed by 
the glow and animated by the activity of a new 
life; instead of being the silent and senseless in- 
habitant of a solitary grave—closed in—shut 
down-——and beginning to be forgotten. What a 
contrast these thoughts presented—between what 
she was, and what she might have been ! 

Mrs. West was not insensible to the state of 
Eleanor’s feelings; but while she longed for 
some opportunity of turning these feelings to ac- 
count, she had too much delicacy to offer her 
advice, without first perceiving that way was 
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made for its welcome reception. At last, the 
conversation happening to turn upon the situa- 
tion of a poor woman who had recently died of a 
malady like that from which Eleanor was reco- 
vering ; she observed with diffidence, that it was 
a question of great importance, to ask ourselves 
on such occasions—** For what purpose am I 
left, when others are called away ?” 

It was the very question with which Eleanor 
had been haunted night and day ever since the 
recovery of her reason. ‘The mention of a sub- 
ject so intimately connected with her secret medi- 
tations, at once drew forth her confidence; and 
the two friends, so recently bound together, en- 
tered upon a long and earnest conversation on 
the nature of Christian duty, which had lost none 
of its interest, when Eleanor suddenly recollected 
the hour had arrived when it was just possible 
her husband might return. 

The thought came upon her like a thunder- 
shock. How could she prevail upon this good 
woman to leave her alone, when she had come 
for the express purpose of cheering her solitude? 
Yet stay she must not; and therefore Eleanor 
began to request that Mrs. West would not re- 
main longer than was agreeable on her account, 
for, happy as she was to have her company, she 
felt that she must be anxiously expected at home. 
Mrs. West, however, would listen to no reason 
for leaving her alone; and her dilemma grew 
every moment more distressing. She rose from 
her seat, looked at the time-piece, and again sat 
down, without being able to rest in any position, 
or to carry on any connected conversation. All 
her senses seemed to be turned into that of hear- 
ing, and every sound she heard seemed to be a 
staggering step advancing to the door, or the roll 
of Sir James Mornford’s carriage bringing home 
her husband. 

At last Mrs. West began to fold up her work, 
for the truth had just flashed across her mind; 
and, taking a hurried leave of Eleanor, she went 
quietly home without having betrayed the least 
suspicion of the real state of affairs in the family 
she was leaving. 

Released from a load so oppressive, Eleanor 
now felt as if she could bear any thing, provided 
she might only bear it alone. As her custom 
had always been on such occasions, she sent all 
the servants to rest, fastened the street door her- 
self, and then, drawing her chair before the fire, 
placed her feet upon the fender, and sat watch- 
ing the glowing embers, until her eyes were 
glazed with tears. 

It was:the first time she had been up at a late 
hour since her illness. She could ill bear the 
fatigue; but there was to her no alternative, and 
one weary hour after another passed over, and 
still he did not come. 

At last she heard steps approaching from the 
distance. ‘They were strange and irregular, yet 
when they stopped at her door, there were sounds 
of suppressed laughter, and therefore it might 
seem that she had nothing to fear. Hastening 
down into the hall as quickly as her feeble 
strength enabled her, she succeeded, after many. 
efforts, in drawing back the massive bolt of the 
door. Her face was pale as death, and either 
the night air, or something in her own feelings, 
made her shudder as she looked out in the hope 
of recognising her husband amongst the strange 
men who stood upon the steps, and whom, but 
for the laughter and leering smiles with which 
they answered her inquiries, she might have 


mistaken for a band of midnight robbers, so wild’ 





and disorderly was their appearaneg. Yet they 
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were some of what were called the first gentle- 
men of the town. ‘They all had been dining at 
Sir James Mornford’s, and they seemed to be 
highly enjoying the frolic, when two of them 
stepped forward, dragging the senseless form of 
Frederick Bond between them. 

Intending to convey him to his own chamber, 
they had already ascended the first stairs, when 
Eleanor, in a firm and decided tone, requested 
them to stop, and to give themselves no more 
trouble on her account, or her husband’s. 

‘« But you seem to be alone,’’ said the most 
reasonable of the party. ‘* Where is Saunders?” 

‘I need no assistance,” replied Eleanor, still 
more firmly. ‘ Good-night, sir.” And she 
closed the door after them, and bolted it again, 
with a strength that seemed almost supernatural. 

Eleanor had now a difficult task to perform. 
Her husband was worse than helpless, for every 
time she succeeded in assisting him to rise from 
the stairs, he reeled round in a manner which 
threatened to precipitate both to the bottom. He 
was not, however, so insensible to his real situa- 
tion as he appeared to be. Amidst the noise and 
the uproar of the jovial party, he had been the 
most boisterous, and the most absurd. But the 
scene was now changed, and the first sight of his 
wife, ghastly and wretched as she looked, brought 
with it a sudden conviction that he ought to make 
some effort to be serious too. He was perfectly 
sensible that he ought to go up to his chamber, 
and endeavour to be quiet; but still the walls and 
the chairs were reeling around him, the floor on 
which he trod was like a heaving sea, and when 
he lifted up one foot, it either remained suspended 
in the air, or was thrust forward with a violence 
intended to reach some distant object. 

After long and patient effort, Eleanor at last 
succeeded in steadying him to the door of his 

chamber, where the servants, unbidden by her, 
had made every preparation for the state in which 
it was now always taken for granted he would 
return. With difficulty she placed him on his 
bed. She then adjusted his distorted limbs, and 
smoothed his pillow, and bathed his burning 
brow, as gently and as tenderly as if he had been 
a slumbering cherub. But her effort had been 
too much for her, and, sinking down on her knees 
beside the bed, she burst into such an agony of 
tears, as prayer, and prayer alone, would have 
had the power to soothe. 

In the morning, when Frederick Bond awoke, 
the first object which attracted his attention, was, 
thé figure of his wife, seated in her nursing-chair, 
wrapped in a careless dishabille, and hushing her 
baby on her bosom. Her hair was uncurled, her 
eyes looked sunken and heavy, and her cheek 
was so deadly pale, that he could not help con- 
trasting her present appearance with what it was 
a year, or rather two years ago. Still gazing, 
without venturing to interrupt the monotonous 
motion with which she was lulling her infant to 
sleep, he thought she grew paler and paler; and 
starting from his pillow, had but just time to save 
the child that was beginning to slip from her hold, 
when she fell back in her chair in a swoon. 

Frederick Bond was one of those, who, when 
their fit of intoxication is over, can recollect much 
of what has passed. He even knew at the time, 
what he was saying or doing, though he appeared 
to have no power to control his words or actions. 
Thus when he beheld his wife, pale, suffering, 
and exhausted, all the transactions of the past 
night rushed upon his memory; and he felt, that, 
instead of cherishing the young and lovely being 
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—instead of guarding her from every danger, and| West was always calling at the wrong time; 


averting every cause that could lead to a -ecur- 
rence of her malady, he had in reality been in- 
flicting upon her the greatest cruelty, and hazard- 
ing that precious life, which he now felt as if he 
could die to preserve. 

Conscience-struck, appalled, and guilty, Frede- 
rick bent over the senseless form of his wife; and 
on the first signs of returning consciousness, he 
knelt before her, clasping her cold hands in his, 
looking up into her face, and imploring her to 
hear him, while he pronounced the solemn vow, 
and called heaven to be his witness, that from 


especially one day when she was just going up 
to dress for a dinner party at Sir James Morn- 
ford’s, on which occasion she could not alto- 
gether conceal her vexation and chagrin. Her 
visiter appeared that day unusually grave and 
dull ; and after trying some of the most common- 
place topics, she determined to make a desperate 
effort to escape, by pleading an engagement that 
must he attended to. 

The fair face of Mrs. West was immediately 
overspread with the deepest crimson, and she 
was evidently much agitated; but still keeping 


that time forth he would never inflict upon her | her seat, she answered mildly—* 1 know your 


the same cause of suffering again. 

‘* Hear me, Eleanor,” he exclaimed, with pas- 
sionate fervour—* if you cannot speak, at least 
give me some sign that you hear me.” 

Poor Eleanor, she was indeed beyond the 
power of speech, but she threw her arms around 
his neck, and held him to her heart, as if he 
should never be separated from that strong hold 
again. 

And you believe—you trust implicitly to 
my vow,” he continued. 

** As I believe in heaven—as I trust in the 
promises of the Bible,” was uttered in a faint 
but deliberate and decided voice. 

‘All was now peace and sunshine in Eleanor’s 
pleasant house. She felt no fear; she knew no 
danger: she was ignorant that the root of huinan 
guilt lay deeper than the human will; and that 
man is seldom able of himself, and by a single 
effort of his individual power, to say to the 
temptation which most easily besets him—* thus 
far shalt thou go, and no farther.” 

All was now peace and sunshine, and Eleanor’s 
cheek began to bloom as it was wont. Health 
was once more circling through her veins, and 
hope was busy at her heart. It is true, she per- 
ceived not in her husband the clear eye, and 
steady hand, he once possessed. It is true, he 
often appeared strange, and wandering, and 
scarcely like himself; but he had given her his 
word, and that was a pledge too sacred to admit 
for a moment of the suadow of a doubt. 

Restored to health and happiness, and feeling 
no apprehension of any change, Eleanor Bond 
fell easily back into the same train of habitual 
conduct to which she had been accustomed be- 
fore her illness. ‘The same subjects interésted 
her mind, the same pleasures attracted her re- 
gard, and she herself became in all respects the 
same. ‘The same? Impossible! For she had 
passed beneath the shadow of the gates of death, 
she had stood upon the confines of eternity, she 
had felt by what a frail tenure her life was held. 
The hand of affliction had been heavy upon her. 
She could not be the same; for these awful 
warnings demanded some answer—seme token 
of having been heard and understood; and if 
passed by without attention, they would still be 
ready to make the same demand, at a time when 
it could only be answered by the final sentence 
of eternal condemnation. 

In outward appearances, however, Eleanor 
was the same; and as the strongest proof that 
she had not really profited by the discipline she 
had undergone, her prejudices against Mrs. West 
began to return; and while she still spoke of her 
in terms of gratitude and affection, she was sensi- 
ble of a certain shrinking from her presence, ac- 
companied by a secret desire, whenever she 
heard her step approaching, that for the present 
she would go away until a more ‘ convenient 


time is precious, nor is it of less value to me; 
for if you will give me leave, I will speak to you 
on a subject of great importance, before you go 
to Sir James Mornford’s.” 

With a foreboding of something extremely 
vexatious and unpleasant, Eleanor again seated 
herself, and Mrs. West went on. 

“There is a subject on which I have long 
wished to speak to you; for I feel that I have no 
right to the pleasure of your society, unless I 
will deal faithfully with you as a friend. I have 
prayed God to give me power to speak as I 
ought, but hitherto my weakness has prevailed 
against my sense of duty.” 

‘*T believe,” said Eleanor, in a tone by no 
means the most conciliating, ** that I can antici- 
pate your meaning. And if the duty you have 
imposed upon yourself be an irksome one, I can 
spare you the pain of proceeding farther.” 

“I do not understand you,” said Mrs. West. 
«And as the duty to which J allude is certainly 
not self-imposed, { must persevere in acting up- 
on it, if the result should be altogether unsatis- 
factory. I must speak to you about your hus- 
band.” 

Eleanor colonred deeply ; but while a feeling 
but little allied to Christian meekness took pos- 
session of her whole frame, she endeavoured to 
devise some plan by which she might repel, 
what appeared to her in the character of an un- 
warrantable interference. 

** Eleanor,” said Mrs. West, “I have not 
known you long. I have loved you for a still 
shorter time. The bond between us may be 
easily broken, for I am not difficult to repel. But 
the case is very different with your husband. 
He was placed under my care as an orphan boy. 
In my heart and my home he was unto me even 
as my own child. A mother’s eye is quick- 
sighted to that which may endanger the happi- 
ness of her offspring; and I have seen—Mr. 
West and I have both observed—” 

‘“« Say no more,”’ interrupted Eleanor. ‘* There 
is no need for this. 1 would rather give every 
thing I possess, than have such a subject named ; 
but since you have forced it upon me, T must in- 
form yon, that all danger is now over.” 

“ How?” 

‘¢ My husband has made me a solemn promise, 
that he will never give me the same cause of un- 
easiness again.” 

‘Ts that all ?”" 

** Surely it is enough. No one has ever yet 
had oceasion to doubt his word.” 

‘So far as the promise extends, it is well; 
because I am sure his intention is good. I have 
no doubt of his sincerity, but 1 do doubt his 
power to keep the resolution he has made.” 

“ You surely forget how injurious and unjust 
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opened, and it must be the easiest thing in the 
world, to refrain from what is in itself so repul- 
sive and degrading-”’ ‘ 

“My dear young friend, you speak like one 
who has made few observations, and had but 
little experience. All vice is repulsive and de- 
grading, yet, how few are induced to shun it 
from this cause. It is not with any sinful habit, 
as with an unsightly garment, that we can always 
east it off by a mere effort of the will. Vice is 
rather a disease which affects the whole system, 
and which, though digcovered by its interruption 
of one particular function, can only be effectually 
subdued by a renovation of the whole. My 
object, however, is not to speak of your husband 
as a free agent, or otherwise. My duty is with 
you, as his wife. You have rendered that duty 
doubly painful by the spirit in which you have 
this day received me; but I must go on, for the 
occasion is too urgent to admit of delay. 1 have 
often feared—can you tell me my fears are un- 
founded—that a false and unpardonable delicacy 
was preventing your being that help to your 
husband which you ought to be in this crisis of 
his fate. Ispeak strongly, because I do consider 
that a crisis has arrived, when he must either 
impose some violent restraint upon his habits 
and inclinations, or be irretrievably lost.”’ 

Eleanor felt her situation every moment more 
uneasy—more intolerable. At last she inier- 
rupted Mrs. West. ‘I believe your intentions 
are good. But, as I told you before, this inter- 
ference is altogether useless, my husband has 
given me his word.” 

* That is all well, but what part have you 
taken in helping him to keep it?” 
** He needs no help of mine. 

lution is surely sufficient.” 

“My poor young friend, let me entreat you 
not to make so fatal a mistake. As you value 
his interest here and hereafter, let me entreat you 
to put away this false delicacy, and to speak 
home to his conscience. Let me entreat you to 
deal with him as one whose immortal soul is 
committed to your cure. If you saw that his 


His own reso- 


bodily health was suffering under a dangerous | 


to urge upon her the necessity of commencing 
her new duties, by warning her husband, from 
that very day. ** And first,’’ said she, laying her 
hand upon Eleanor’s arm, and speaking in the 
tenderest tone of maternal solicitude—* first 
retire to your chamber, and ask a blessing on the 
step you are about to take. For without God's 


| blessing you can hope for nothing. Do this, | 


dear Eleanor, and you have every thing to hope. 
Do this, I entreat you, for he is worth saving.” 

Eleanor felt her heart soitened vy this cordial 
acknowledgment of her husband’s werth, and 
she hastened to her chamber with a sort of vague 
intention of putting the advice of Mrs. West in 
practice. Here, however, she met her husband, 
all bustle, impatience, and wonder at her long 
delay. Her maid had spread forth her new 
dress on the sofa, and she readily excused herself 
by thinking, that no time was left for the execu- 
tion of her purpose. 


‘It is better not to pray at all,”’ she said 16 | 


herself, ‘* than to do it in a hurried and irreverent 
manner, and, as for speaking to my husband 
now, nothing could be more inappropriate. 
Every thing we know may be lost, by the op- 
portunity not being suited to the act.” 

By this mode of reasoning, Eleanor succeeded 
in quieting her conscience for the time ; and she 


was soon elegantly dressed, and seated in Lady | 


Mornford’s drawing-room. 

It struck her that day, as it might have done 
some months before, that Lady Mornford was 
not in her accustomed health and spirits. Her 
eyes were still bright, and there glowed a spot of 
crimson on each cheek ; but it was not the glow 
of health, and her figure was evidently much 
fallen away. Her manner was more gentle, too, 
as if subdued by some secret cause of trial, while 
the absent fits into which she often fell, betrayed 
a wandering of the mind, to which she had 
hitherto been a stranger. At the dinner table, 
however, she roused herself; and though she ate 
but little, she swallowed, apparently unharmed, 
a quantity of wine that would have startled the 





abstinents of the present day 
On retiring to the drawing-room, Lady Morn- 


malady, how would you endeavour to convince | ford entered upon a long list of apologies for not 
him of his real situation! How would you plead | visiting her friend more ‘requently during her 


with him in favour of the remedies prescribed ! 
how would you sacrifice your peace, your com- 





illness; and though she wepi profusely to hear 
how severe that illness had been, she laughed the 


| he has dined, that I may tell the ladies to be- 
— Do you know, it is said he is actually 
losing his excellent practiee.”’ 

| Oh, don’t believe it!” replied Lady Morn- 
| ford, ** nothing of the kind, I assure you.’’ 

| « But the Medways, you know, have entirely 
| given him up; and Lady Craven intends to do 
the same.” 

| “The more foolish they,” observed the lady 
of the house, ** the more blind to their own in- 
terest. For my part, I would rather employ 
Mr. Bond in a case of difficulty, than any of the 
boasted operators of the metropolis. No one 
can be more attentive, and his skill is beyond all 
question.” 

“« Yes, if one could be sure he would bring 
| his skill along with him. But the misfortune is, 
he sometimes comes without it ;’’ and the speaker 
laughed as if she had said aclever and pointed 
thing. 

Eleanor felt her cheek glow with indignation 
at the commencement of these remarks ; but her 
| heart as instantaneously sunk within her, under 
|a@ secret sense that they were but too true. 
| With painful and determined effort she after- 
wards roused herself, to make the usual attempts 
at common-place conversation ; when the whole 
aspect of the world seemed changed to her, by 
seeing her husband enter the drawing-room in 
the full possession of his reason; and while he 
passed from one group of ladies to another, pay- 
ing the usual compliments, or making the usual 
observations ‘which the occasion called forth, she 
followed him with an intense and enraptured 
gaze, as if she was contemplating the most 
beautiful object upon earth, for the first time in 
her life. 

** Your husband is unquestionably a handsome 
man,” said Lady Mornford, laughing. ‘ But 
this is no time or place for acting Damon and 
Delia, so please to take your seat at one of the 
eard-tables, or assist me, if you prefer it, in 
seeing that every one is satisfactorily arranged. 
Direct your charitable attentions to that part of 
the room where the good people are all sitting as 
quiet as Egyptian mummies. Beguile Madame 
Bertine, that endless talker, into a seat beside the 
deaf old gentleman; and take care that Miss 
Masterman has somebody to flirt with. As you 
love me, make as much noise as you can. Draw 














fort; nay, even your hold on his affections, if | next moment, at the idea of Mrs. West officiating | out all the politicians, and let them be well pitted 


that were needful, to save him from his threaten- 
ed fate. And is the case less urgent now? Can 
you, who profess to love him so tenderly, be 
satisfied to stand still, and see him sinking lower 
and lower, losing first one hold and then another, 
until all is lost.” 

‘Let me implore you,” exclaimed Eleanor, 
‘to forbear. It is not—it cannot come to this.” 

«Tt has come to this in a thousand cases, that 
were once as hopeful as your own; and if you 
do not rouse yourself from this false security, it 
must come to this i rs. Already there are 
whisperings to his disadvantage. His character 
is beginning to suffer. But that is nothing in 
comparison with his situation in the sight of 
God. My husband has lately hinted to me the 
probability of dissolving his connection with him, 
unless his habits should be improved. But this 
is also nothing.” 

Mrs. West had proceeded thus far, when she 


saw that Eleanor was beginning to tremble 
violently ; and finding that she succeeded in 


her chief object, by rousing her to a full sense of 
the seriousness and im of her situation, 


she spoke less strongly, though she still went on 





as her chief nurse. 


** Poor Eleanor!”’ said she, ‘‘I have pitied 
you a thousand times, to hear what hands you 
had fallen into; they must have had a design 
against your life, when they sent for that wo- 
man.” 

And Eleanor joined in the laugh. She had 
not the generosity, or rather the justice, to say 
what Mrs. West had really been to her in her 
illness. Indeed, she seemed as if the good feel- 
ings she had once possessed were all escaping 
from her, so much had her heart been hardened 
by the season she had lately passed through, of 
warnings neglected, and duties unfulfilled. 

The visiters who dined that day at Sir James 
Mornford’s were but a small proportion of the 
evening party. Ata later hour the drawing- 
room was thronged with guests, and music was 
just begun, when Eleanor, who turned over the 
leaves for a juvenile performer, overheard the 
following conversation between Miss Masterman 
and the mistress of the house. 

‘Mr. Bond of course dines here to-day,” 
said the former, holding up a piece of music 
before her face. ‘I always like to learn where 


| against one another. ‘Tell some queer stories to 
those young girls, and if any one in the room at- 
tempts a witticism, you must laugh immoderately. 
By the way, you know the little old maid who 
lives at No. 3. Every body knows her. She 
wears green spectacles, und runs about with 
tracts. Well, she was actually taken up by that 
tremendous gale yesterday, carried round the 
corer of the street, and hurled into a shop, 
where the master, believing her to be intoxicated, 
committed her to the care of the police, green 
spectacles and all. Now, tell this with all the 
spirit you can—mimic her well—and be sure 
you don’t leave out the tracts, or the story will 
lose half its relish with some of your audience.” 

Eleanor went to her post, 1s she was desired, 
but of all the stories in the world, she was least 
likely to tell one about intoxication. ‘The party, 
however, were so well provided, each with their 
own contributions from the stores of the pre- 
ceding day, that Lady Mornford, finding the de- 
sire of her heart accomplished, by every one 
being engaged with their own or another's story, 
gently touching the arm of Frederick Bond, re- 
quested him to turn over with her a portfolio of 
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engravings which had been sent for her inspee- he had some time ago a lurking suspicion of my 


tion. 


With every appearance of earnestness, she | 
descanted on their various merits; and then, | leave me. 


purpose, and if he had the least idea that I was 
plotting with you, nothing could induce him to 
This is the reason why I have chosen 


while her eyes were still fixed upon the same | so strange a situation for such a subject. But 
objects, and her voice maintained the same tone, | see, we are observed; and now what do you 


she went on to say, *‘I hate all formal appoint. | 


ments; they frighten me to death. But I want 
to tell you, Mr. Bond, that | have formed a 
desperate resolution, and I depend on you for 
helping me to keep it.”’ : 

“You know how entirely I am your devoted 
servant,” said Frederick, with unusual complai- 
sance, for he was just sufficiently elated to be 
charmed with himself, and with every one else. 

* Hush! hush!” said Lady Mornford. * ‘That 
is not the style of conversation I am desiring just 
now. You must answer me quickly, and to the 
purpose, for this tale of the winds and the waves 
will not last forever, and before it ceases, our 
téte-a-téte must come to an end.” 

‘Go on,”’ said Frederick, somewhat sobered 
by the unusual gravity of her manner. 

‘«* Well then,”’ (and Lady Mornford gasped as 
if her last breath had been escaping from her 
bosom ;) ** | have decided upon what you recom- 
mended a year ago. I cannot bear this torture 
without making Sir James as wretched as my- 
self. Iam determined at last to have an opera- 
tion.” 

Frederick started, he had strongly recom- 
mended an operation a year ago, but the case 
might now be materially altered. He had, how- 
ever, been wonderfully successful in all the ope- 
rations he had undertaken, and if there was the 
slightest probability of a cure, he was not the 
man to flinch from his duty. 

«‘ But Sir James ?”’ said he, ‘*‘ He was opposed 
to it before ; what does he say now 2” 

‘«* He is to know nothing of it until all is over.” 

Frederick shook his head. 

‘Ah, you may look as threatening as you 
please, but tell me one thing—Have I not a right 
over my own life ?”’ 

** As far as you can command jf, you certainly 
have.” 

«¢ Why remind me of that? I mean, of course, 
as far as I can command it. Now, hear my 
plan :—Sir James goes into Scotland to shoot, 
on the first day of the season; I shall have a 
new governess, who wil! know nothing, except 
that I am taken ill, and you and Mr. West will 
manage all the rest.”’ 

‘«‘ Pardon me, my dear lady: Mr. West is a 
timid man. He will never be brought over to 
assist me, without the knowledge and consent of 
Sir James.” 

‘«* Nonsense—perfect nonsense! Can you not 
make him understand the generous feeling of 
desiring to spare my poor husband all the suf- 
fering he would endure to see me suffer; and the 
delight, the immeasurable delight, of receiving 
him home when all is over.” 

« But suppcse—only for the sake of viewing 
the subject in every light—suppose—”’ 

‘You don’t mean to say there is the slightest 
shadow.of danger?” 

Frederick saw that she was watching his face 
with an expression of almost frantic anxiety, 
and, unable to answer her appeal as he felt that 
he ought—unable in short to discuss the subject 
in any satisfactory manner, under such peculiar 
circumstances, he requested permission of Lady” 
Mornford to calt on her the following day. 

‘‘Not for worlds,” she answered; * not for 
worlds, until Sir James has left home. 1 think 








think of this moonlight scene? Our artists 
always make the moon herself, and the earth, 
and the water beneath, look exactly as they 
ought; but they ruin the whole by rendering the 
clouds the most conspicuous part of the picture. 

* Ah, Sir James! are you, too, there? Iam 
but too happy you are come to suffer under my 
triumph. Mr. Bond advises me to purchase this 
—and this; and he says that favourite of yours 
is a perfect horror.” 

By this time the company had gathered round 
the table, and Lady Mornford spread the en- 
gravings before them, with a sort of dashing re- 
mark upon each, when, finding the party suffi- 
ciently interested, she drew back unobserved. 
The circle closing after her, she escaped into 
another apartment, where refreshments were al- 
ready prepared, and after swallowing an unusual 
quantity of wine, into which she poured a pawer- 
ful opiate, she was soon enabled to return to her 
guests, with an appearance of composure by 
which they were easily deceived. 

Shocked and perplexed by what he had just 
witnessed, Frederick Bond felt no relish for the 
mirth or the chit-chat of the evening; and on 
withdrawing to a remote corner of the room, he 
found there a little coterie of gentlemen, all as 
weary as himeelf. 

With mutual consent they left the drawing- 
room, for there were other apartments thrown 
open to the guests that night, and happening by 
chance or by choice to return to the apartment 
where they had dined, they soon found a use for 
the glasses which still remained upon the table. 

In the mean time, Eleanor Bond was one of 
the most animated and the most happy of the 
party who remained. Exulting in her triumph 
over Miss Masterman, she seated herself beside 
her with great complacency, and even went so 
far as to request she would allow the carriage 
ordered for them, to conduct her home, as her 
residence was a little beyond their own. 

Whether this proposal was made in pure 
kindness, or with a desire of proving to the 
greatest gossip in the town, that her husband 
could return from a dinner party, even to his 
own door, a sober man, it is not our business to 
inquire. Suffice it that the offer was readily ac- 
cepted, and Eleanor watched with impatience for 
her husband’s reappearance, in order that she 
might inform him of the arrangement she had 
made. 


‘* Where is your master ?”’ said she to Saun- 
ders, who assisted in attending on the company. 

‘In the dining-room, ma’am, with Sir James 
and three other gentlemen.” 

‘In the dining-room ?”’ said Miss Masterman, 
repeating his words with a peculiar emphasis ; 
and Eleanor would certainly have bad some mis- 
giving in the secret of her heart, but for the con- 
fidence she still continued to repose in her hus- 
band’s word. It was a confidence which had 
never yet been shaken; and though the hour 
grew late, and many of the guests were gone, she 
still believed his promise would be kept un- 
broken. 

Miss Masterman was now becoming anx.ous 
to leave the house, but having sent away her 
own servant, she had no alternative but that of 





waiting until Mr. Bond should be pleased to ap- 

r. 

**Go and tell your master that we wait for 
him,” said Eleanor to Saunders, as soon_as she 
could speak to him without being overheard. 

The servant went as he was ordered, and a 
scuffing sound was soon after heard on the 
stairs. At last the deor of the drawing-room was 
thrown wide open, and Frederick Bond appeared. 
He did not, however, advance many steps to- 
wards the company, but stood bolt upright, look- 
ing from side to side with a vacant leer, and 
nodding his head with such an idiotic expression 
of countenance, that the gentlemen found it im- 
possible to conceal their laughter, and even the 
ladies joined in a sort of suppressed titter, in- 
terrupied only by occasional exclamations of 
** odious,”’ ** monstrous,” and * absurd;’’ with 
entreaties that he might not be permitted to come 
nearer. 

Alas for poor Eleanor! She had so loved the 
world, and courted its approbation for the sake 
of its friendship, its courtesy, and its gentle 
dealing towards her and hers, that a bitter sense 
of its fickleness and its ungenerous treatment, 
now mingled with other feelings of disappoint- 
ment and wounded pride. Every thing seemed 
to be against her on that miserable night. Not 
only was Miss Masterman her companion in the 
carriage, and witness to all the absurdities of her 
husband ; but Mr. Stanley impatiently awaited 
their arrival at home, having called many times 
during the evening to consult his son-in-law on 
some important business. Every thing seemed 
to be against her that night, and she threw her- 
self upon her couch in a state of utter wretehed- 
ness and despair. 

Not long after this evening, Sir James Morn- 
ford left home, as had been expected, to enjoy 
his favourite amusement of grouse-shooting in the 
north of England; and on the very day of his 
departure, Lady Mornford had a long interview 
with Mr. Bond and his partner. As Frederick 
had predicted, Mr. West declined taking any 
part in her scheme, without the consent of Sir 
James ; he even went so far as to speak of dan- 
ger, though neither of the doctors thought of dis- 
suading her entirely from the operation. So far 
from that, Mr. Bond was rather anxious it should 
be performed, partly from personal regard, for he 
knew that she must otherwise fall a victim to her 
malady ; and partly from the confidence he felt 
in his own skill, and the hope he entertained 
that a successful operation would be the means of 
restoring in some measure the reputation he was 
so much in danger of losing. He knew also, 
much better than Mr. West, the peculiar tem- 
perament of Sir James Mornford; and he could 
enter into the feelings of his wife, in her gene- 
rous but ill-judged design of sparinghim the 
anxiety and distress he might otherwise be 
under the necessity of enduring. 

Not all his argumenté ever, were suffi- 
cient to induce Mr. W consent. He could 
not be made to understand that the life of a mar- 
ried woman, and a mother, was exclusively her 
own property ; and when pressed almost beyond 
his power of resistance, he at last formed the de- 
sign of writing to Sir James himself, and ascer- 
taining whether it was really true, as Lady 
Mornford so often told him, that Sir James was 
quite willing the operation should be performed, 
provided he was not at home, nor aware of the 
time of its taking place. 

It was perhaps well for Lady Mornford’s pa- 
tience end forbearance, that she knew nothing, at 
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the time, of this well-meant interference ; which, 
though conducted with the greatest prudence and 
caution, entirely failed in the effect it was intend- 


ed to produce. ‘he letter remained at the post- 
office of a little country village, to which it was 
directed, while Sir James extended his excur- 
sions, day after day, farther up into a wild and 
thinly peopled diswict, intent only upon the 
amusement of the moment, and little dreaming of 
the events which were tianspiring »t home. 

In the mean time, Lady Morntord had laid her 
own schemes ; and sending for her doctors one 
morning, she received them with an open letter 
in her hand, and, with an appearance of the 
greatest gravity, began to inform them that her 
fate was decided, tor she had that morning re- 
ceived from her husband his most full and entire 
permission to proceed according to the direction 
of her own judgment, and the advice of her 
medical friends. 

Perceiving that Mr. West was still incredo- 
lous, she opened the letter, and read aloud in a 
clear unfaltering voice, what appeared to be a 
confirmation of all the facts she had stated. 

Mr. West could doubt no longer; but still re- 
membering his own letter, he begged permission 
to wait a sufficient length of time for it to have 
been received and answered. ‘This time expired, 
and.again he was obliged to appear before Lady 
Mornford. She had received a second letter 
from hér husband, confirming the last, and was 
proceeding to read it aloud, when Mr. West, for- 
getting the intended secrecy of his own share in 
these transactions, asked, with great simplicity 
and earnestness, whether Sir James acknow- 

the receipt of his letter of the seventh. 

Lady Mornford started, and for a moment her 
self-possession forsook her. But she had tact 
enough to recover her lost ground, and, shaking 
her head at Mr. West, she added with a smile, 
* Yes, indeed, he does acknowledge this act of 
treachery, for which I can hardly forgive you. 
He begs me also to express to you his gratitude, 
and to assure you with what confidence he com- 
mits me to your skill and care. He even goes 
so far as to say, that he shall not think of return- 
ing home until he hears farther intelligence, and 
begs Mr. Bond will not lose a moment in letting 
him know when all is over.” 

Lady Mornford was so prompt and well- 
practised a deceiver, that the single-heartedness 
of Mr. West was entirely imposed upon; and 
though Frederick Bond, who knew her better, 
entertained some lurking suspicions of her sin- 
cerity, he kept his own counsel, while both pre- 
pared to discharge their duty in the ablest and 
most effectual manner. 

It was a matter of astonishment with the doc- 
tors, how a woman, on some occasions so weak, 
and always so volatile as Lady Mornford, could 
acquit herself under such circumstances with so 
much calmness and decision. But they had no 
opportunity of wateiagy ber through the day, and 
they consequently not those violent hysteri- 
eal attacks to which she had lately become in- 
ereasingly subject, and which, she believed, and 
taught all around her to believe, nothing but 
stimulants would subdue. ‘Thus her habits were 
gradually assuming a character the most injurious 
to her constitution under present circumstances ; 
but while the doctors were sometimes startled by 
the feverish state of her pulse, they were inclined 
to attribute it almost entirely to the excitable state 
of her feelings, and believed that her whole 
frame would be restored to a more quiet and 
healthy tone, so soon as her mind should be re- 





lieved from the burden of her distressing ma- 
lady. 

Thus all parties went on with their prepara- 
tions. Lady Mornford spent much of her time 
in writing, though she generally concluded her 
task by tearing what she had written, and com- 
mitting it to the fire. Perhaps the hardest duty 
she had to perform, was that of taking leave of 
her children, who were to be sent with their 
governess to spend some weeks at « neighbouring 
watering-place. Still, hard as this duty was, it 
must be gone through; and now the morning of 
their departure had arrived, and the carriage was 
at the door, and yet their arms were around her 
neck, and she could not bring herself to kiss 
them for the last time. 

Lady Mornford had always been more like a 
sister than a mother to her children. Juvenile 
in her habits, and easily diverted by the frolic of 
the moment, she had joined with avidity in all 
their sports; and though she had lately, with a 
kind of fretfulness entirely foreign to her nature, 
sometimes driven them from her side, it had only 
been to receive them in her altered moods, with 
more affection, and to win them back to love her 
better than before. 

It is said that all have their idols, that every 
individual of the human race, has some object of 
attachment, for which they thirst, and strive, 
more than for any other. With Lady Mornford 
this object was simply to be loved—to be loved 
for the sake of the comfort and support which 
the affection of those around her afforded. ‘This 
object she pursued with so much eagerness, that 
rather than even suffer a momentary alienation 
from the hearts of her children, she risked their 
temporal and eternal happiness by indulging every 
wish, and studying to bestow upon them every 
day some new gratification more welcome than 
the last. 

How far this system was calculated to defeat 
its own end, it is unnecessary here to state. One 
of its results alone will suffice ; for while Lady 
Mornford’s children regarded their mother as the 
source and fountain of all their enjoyments, they 
were prepared to cast off both their love and their 
allegiance, at any moment, when those enjoy- 
ments should cease. 

‘And now,” said Lady Mornford to her oldest 
daughter, a beautiful girl of fifteen, ‘* you are 
going to the pleasant sea shore, to wander on the 
beach, and enjoy the bright sunsets that you love 
so much. For your father’s sake I entreat you 
not to forget your drawing. Here is the sketch- 
book I have long wished to give you. Be sure 
that you fill every page with drawings, to glad- 
den his heart when he returns.” 

** For you, Caroline, I have provided a piano. 
Here is the music you want. Let nothing inter- 
fere with your lessons, er vour practice. It is 
possible your father may want you to play to 
him more than he has ever done before.” 

** How so?” 

‘«‘ Never mind, attend to your music, and make 
him happy in any way you can.” 

* And you, George, what am I to say to such 
a rebel as you?” 

«IT don’t care much what you say; I only wish 
you were going with us, that I might drive you 
on the sands, and have somebody to take my 
part when July and Carry are both against me. 
If you are ill, the sea air will do you far more 
good than staying here alone. Don’t you think 
so, Mamma ?”’ 

All this while, little Harry the youngest child, 
was hanging with his arms around his mother’s 


neck, one moment smothering her with kisses, 
and the next whispering in her ear the most 
threatening denunciations, if she would not ac- 
company them to the sea-shore. 

‘| hate the new governess,” he said; “and I 
will hate you too, if you will not go.” 

** Then let me breathe at least, Harry, while 
I tell you of all the pleasant things you will see.”’ 

**I don’t care for any of them. I tell you 
again, | won’t go, unless you do; for we never 
have any fun without you.” 

In this manner they pleaded with their mother; 
some of them on her knee, and others hanging 
round her neck, until her fortitude began to fail, 
and the warm tears gushed from her eyes; for 
on this morning, more than any other, she had 
felt a strange awe come over her, as if her life 
was indeed suspended by a thread ; and it struck 
her but too forcibly, that perhaps she might 
never see her children, nor feel the warmth of 
their affectionate caresses, again. 

“See! see!” said the child, as he pointed to 
her tears, ‘1 am sure she is relenting. Come 
with us, dear mamma, and we shall all be so 
hap y.” 

** You will be happy with Miss Lewis, I am 
sure.” 

** Happy with Miss Lewis?” exclaimed all in 
one voice of unanimous contempt; while Harry 
whispered again in his mother’s ear, ‘She looks 
so savage, | believe she means to drown us all in 
the sea; and if she does, what will become of 
you, without me?” 

“That is a puzzling question, Harry; but 
what would you do without me?” 

‘Oh! I should soon die, that is quite certain ; 
for there would be nobody to be kind to us then.” 

** Not your papa?” 

‘‘ Papa is only kind sometimes. 
body kind always, except you.”’ 

‘*¢ Not Susan, your faithful nurse ?”’ 

«Oh, Susan, and Jane, and Mary, are all kind 
when you are in the nursery. It is then we are 
‘ sweet little dears,’ and ‘ angels,’ and ‘ beauties,’ 
and ‘loves.’ But the moment you are gone, we 
are a ‘pack of little ugly monkeys,’ and ‘the 
most disagreeable children in the world.’ ”’ 

And are you indeed so desolate, thought Lady 
| Mornford, that you have no creature in the world 
| to love you, except me ? 

** Well,”’ said she, rousing herself from the 
reverie these reflections were well calculated to 
produce, and at the same time shaking off the 
embraces of her children, ‘* we shall soon meet 
again. I shall then be in better health, and we 
shall altogether be happier than we have been 
for along time. Adieu—adieu—the coach is at 
the door.” 

She then kissed them all once more, and rush- 
ing into her own room, drew the bolt after her, 
and buried her head in her shaw], that she might 
not hear the murmuring of some, and the resist- 
ance of others, as the little party were forced into 
the carriage which waited to convey them away. 

And this was all—all that a tender mother had 
to charge upon the hearts and the consciences of 
her children, for time and for eternity. 

‘have yet.another duty,”’ said Lady Morn- 
ford, ringing the bell, and ordering the servant to 
request Mr. Bond to come up stairs—‘* I have 
another duty, and then all will be finished.” 

«* Mr. Bond,” said she, holding out her hand 
as he entered the room, and speaking in a tone 
more than usually affectionate—* you are the 
only man amongst all my husband’s associates, 


There is no- 








for whom he cares one straw. You in your 
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turn understand Sir James—his character and| ened; until, seeing her husband refill his glass, 


disposition; both are peculiar. I am not going 
to talk to you about the state of my soul, as the 
Methodists say, or any of those things which 
Sir James tells me ought to be left to parsons 
and old women; but I do want to say a word 
about my poor children. If—if’’—and her lips, 
which already had assumed the paleness of ashes, 
quivered as she spoke—*if 1 should die, Sir 
James would never take any more thought about 
them. He would dread to behold any thing that 
could remind him of me; for, worthless as I am, 
he loves me beyond all reason; and the fact of 
his heart being so shut against all the world, 
only makes him love me the more. Now, what 
I want to say is this—Will you—will your wife 
give some little vare, just to see that the servants 
don’t abuse them—that is all. And, now, are 


999 


you ready ? 


CHAPTER III. 


It was late one winter's evening, when Frede- 
rick Bond, after filling his glass for the third 
time, leaned his arms upon the table, and looked 
earnestly at his wife, as if anxious to be invited 
tospeak. It was not a scene of convivial enjoy- 
ment, as the sparkle of his eye might seem to 
indicate, but a quiet fireside scene; yet how dif- 
ferent from that, in the midst of which they used 
to spend their evenings, some five years ago. 
That figure, too, the pale thin female, so busily 
applying her needle, close to the one candle— 
can that be Eleanor Bond? So haggard—so 
worn—as if ten years instead of five, with their 
accuimulated cares, had passed over her. And 
he who looks so animated, and so anxious to 
talk, how many grades has he descended from 
the gentlemen, since we beheld him last. We 
have often called him handsome, but how few 
traces of his beauty are discoverable now! His 
dark hair has grown thin and straight, and hangs 
in disordered locks from his partially bald head. 
His forehead, once so noble, is coarse, and heated 
and swollen. His eyes are bloodshot, and the 
lower lids beginning to droop and inflame. But 
his mouth is more changed than all—wide— 
loose—and insatiable—it looks as if oreans 
would not quench its thirst. He has ceased 
now to put any restraint upon his appetite for 
stimulus. He fills his glass in the presence of 
his wife, and talks for hours about the same 
thing, with the garrulity of a child. 

And Eleanor has kept her resolution. She 
has never spoken to him on the subject of that 
besetting sin, which has told upon her appear- 
ance, almost as much as his, though in a widely 
different manner. 

«Come, put down that everlasting stitchery,”’ 
said he to his wife, ‘* and listen to me, for I am 
going to tell you a long story.” 

‘“‘T can listen better,” said Eleanor, meekly, 
‘*while I am at work. So pray go on; and let 
me do the same.” 

‘*Put down your work, I say, and listen to 
me; and don’t treat me like a fool, either, as you 
very often do. I say I will be listened to; and 
if you don’t hear me out, you will repent of it as 
long as you live; for I must tell somebody. I 
must make a clean breast, as the dying people 
say. I don’t care who I speak to, only you 
happen to be’ near, and therefore I will tell you.” 

Eleanor had put down her work as she was 





desired, for her curiosity had begun to be awak- 
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she felt assured that the whole was mere pas- 
time—one of those aimless, senseless tricks, 
which, for want of amusement, he was accus- 
tomed to play upon her. 

The fact, however, was, he had long been 
anxious to unburden his mind of a load, which, 
in his sober moments, lay heavy upon it, and 
often induced him to deepen the draught, by 
which alone he hoped to drive it from his 
thoughts. He had tried repeatedly to speak to 
his wife on this subject; but the effort seemed 
to require so much stimulus to support it, that 
before reaching the necessary pitch of resolution, 
he had too frequently passed beyond the bounds 
of seli-command, and thus his secret remained 
locked within his own bosom. 

On this night, he was precisely at the stage of 
intoxication when conviction of culpability is dis- 
tinctly felt; and yet felt so entirely without its 
proper accompaniments of shame and remorse, 
that the conscious transgressor will rather dis- 
close than conceal his own errors. It is in this 
state that some men will even dilate upon their 
own propensity to intemperance; and while 
they hold the tempting glass in their hands, be- 
wail the fatality by which they are kept in bond- 
age. 

“ You remember,”’ said Frederick Bond to his 
wife, who was still making some effort to attend, 
‘+ that unfortunate affair of Lady Mornford’s. It 
is a subject, you know, Eleanor, on which I 
never could be induced to speak; but it was not 
because | thought lightly of it. No,no,”’ and he 
fortified himself with another draught. 

** Well, it was all a trick of hers about her 
husband’s consent—kindly meant, poor soul, for 
she was devotedly fond of Sir James, and this 
was not the only falsehood she ever told, to 
spare him pain. Indeed, she was one of those 
who believe that the sin of a falsehood consists 
in its tendency to do harm; and having once ad- 
mitted that a falsehood is allowable if it can do 
good, there is no saying to what extent of evil 
these principles may be carried. Now my idea 
is, that every breach of the moral law, which has 
been laid down for us in the Bible, is equally 
culpable; and that we have as little power to 
judge, as we have right to choose, which is 
the best, or the worst.—Don’t you think so, 
Eleanor ?”’ 

“* Certainly.” 

“* Well, Iam glad you agree with me on this 
important point—and now to my story. _ You 
know with what calmness Lady Mornford con- 
ducted -herself until the last. I declare to you, 
there was something in this calmness so unna- 
tural to her—so unlike the whole of her previous 
character, that it overcame me more than the 
most violent exhibition of feeling. 

«I had gone to bed, I need not tell you how, 
the night before. I was all unnerved in the 
morning. My hand trembled like an aspen leaf, 
and somehow or other it came into my head, that 
she would die—die unwarned; for though Mr. 
West had spoken to her very seriously, we nei- 


ther of us apprehended any danger: nor indeed | 


was there any, except from her previous habits, 
with which we were not then sufficiently ac- 
quainted. 

‘« Well, as I told you, the thought came over 
me like a flood of dark waters ; I could not drive 
it away ; and sometimes I formed the design of 
questioning her again about the letters from Sir 
James, and asking her to let me read them my- 


I made some excuse about my instruments, and, 
returning home, I swallowed such a draught of 
brandy, as would have dissipated heavier thoughts 
than mine. When I returned, I felt capable of 
any thing; and had the operation been begun 
then, I doubt not I should have gone through 
with it well. Unfortunately, however, poor 
Lady Mornford had fallen into one of her hys- 
teric fits; and by the time she was ‘sufficiently 
recovered, the whole world was dancing round 
me. Life and death—all things welcome and 
horrible, became as one; and yet, with a kind of 
mechanical effort, I prepared to begin my pain- 
ful duty. 

‘*T remember litile more, except one circum- 
stance, and that has been enough. 1 remember 
Mr. West snatching from me the instrument 
which I held in my hand, and whispering some- 
thing between his teeth about ‘ butchery!’ That 
evening, you know, I was sent for in great haste 
by Lady Mornford’s maid, who knew the friend- 
ship which existed between her mistress and us. 
Mr. West was still there, seated near the bed on 
which the sufferer lay. He took little notice of 
my entrance, but I soon saw what was the real 
state of the case. ‘The utmost caution was re- 
quired. It was necessary that the house should 
be kept as still as death. The knockers were 
muffled, the servants were forbidden to enter the 
room, and there we sat, without speaking to each 
other, until midnight. ‘The patient wag restless, 
still she uttered not a word, only a low moaning 
escaped her, which made the silence more dread- 
ful; I would have given worlds for some sound, 
or some movement, to break that sepulchral calm; 
for I felt in my heart, that if Lady Mornford 
should die, it would be I who had murdered her. 

*“Ay, you may start; I believed it then: I 
believe it now. How could it be otherwise? 
The case was worse than we had anticipated. It 
required, however, nothing more than skill and 
care; I had neither; I could not even feel sure 
of the knife I held in my hand, for the tingling 
that ran through my whole frame down to the 
ends of my fingers. ; 

‘* Well, I tell you, there we sat; and the clock 
had just struck one, when the rattle—I cannot 
eall it—the roll of a carriage was heard in the 
distance. It came on like thunder, clash up to 
the steps of the door, and, almost before it stopped, 


. there was a ring, and then a knock, enough to 


wake a city. 

‘« Not a word was spoken still; but we looked 
at each other, Mr. West and I, for we both knew 
what to expect. A steady regular step was then 
heard ascending the stairs; the door of the room 
was thrown open, and Sir James Mornford 
walked straight up to the bedside of his wife. 
She, poor creature, had neither regarded the 
knock, nor the ring, nor the roll of the carriage, 
for she scarcely seemed sensible of any thing; 
but the moment her husband spoke to her, she 
uttered such a terrible sh that it rung through 
all the house ; and from that moment she never 
spoke rationally again. 

‘*Mr. West and I were placed in the most 
embarrassing circumstances ; for Sir James took 
no notice of us whatever. He sent for a physi- 
cian, and desired him to put to us all the neces- 
sary questions. Mr. West told a straight-forward 
story, attributing the excited state of the patient, 
entirely to the shock her feelings had received 
on the unexpected return of her husband. ButI 


knew better how to tell the truth; and as the 
intoxication of the morning wore off, a horror 





self. At last, however, I adopted another plan— 


seized upon me, such as no language can describe. 
12 
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I forced my services upon the poor sufferer, night | it—that Sir James was acquainted with the whole 


and day, to the utmost stretch of human power ; 
but what a mockery was all this from me! I 
watched the countenance of her husband, which 
never by any chance seemed to turn towards me 
—but what an insult was my sympathy, when 
the work of destruction was all mine! 

« With regard to the suddenness of his return, 
he told us nothing. We were left to imagine, 
what we afterwards learned to be the truth, that 
on returning from an excursion, which had been 
prolonged from day to day, and then from week 
to week, he had found waiting for him at the 
post office, Mr. West’s letter. He hesitated not 
a moment, as to the most prudent mode of pro- 
ceeding, but set off on the instant, and pursued 
his melancholy journey at the utmost speed, sup- 
ported all the way by a faint hope, sometimes 
rising to conviction, that, although his wife might 
plan, and talk about her plans, even to Mr. West, 
she would not have the resolution to carry them 
into effect, without some one to support her ; and 
with this hope at its height, he had laid his hand 
upon the muffled knocker, which told its own 
story. 

‘‘ Finding our attendance rather an annoyance 
than otherwise to Sir James, Mr. West and | 
both agreed to withdraw, requesting to be sent 
for when needed. On the night of Lady Morn- 
ford’s death, Mr. West was requested to attend, 
but no message came to me until the morning, 
when I received a formal announcement, that my 
services would not be required again, for that all 
was over. 

‘*T had believed for some days that she would 
die; and yet the shock seemed to come unex- 
pectedly at last, for I had not seen her. I had 
not pressed her hand, insensible though it might 
have been, to my lips—to my heart. I had not 
breathed beside her one prayer, and she had been 
incapable of praying for herself. How did I 
long to visit the still chamber, to gaze upon the 
lifeless countenance—to kneel beside the silent 
bier. ‘This too, was denied me, and justly—for 
was I not her murderer? 

“« That Mr. West would serupulously keep my 
secret, I seldom entertained any lasting doubt.’’ 

‘‘ Perhaps vou were altogether mistaken,” said 
Eleanor. + You confess you were not exactly 
aware of all that passed. Is it not equally pro- 
bable that this horrible idea should have been 
entirely misapprehension ?”’ 

«Convince me of this, Eleanor, and you may 
yet save me; but no, it is impossible. As a 
proof that Mr. West was acquainted with the 
whole, he took that opportunity of dissolving our 
partnership. und placing his son in my position.” 

“« This had been upon, when you first 
joined him. It therefore proved nothing.” 

**Do you mean to say, Eleanor,” exclaimed 
the wretched man, who had now talked himself 
into the full possession of his senses, ‘“ that there 
is the least chance of my not being guilty of Lady 
Mornford’s death.” 

*T do.” 

He grasped her arm with a violence which 
seemed as if, by that hold, he was clinging to his 
last earthly hope, while he added, “ This one 
idea has been my daily and hourly torment for 
the last five years. In the dead of the night, the 
figure of that gay thoughtless creature has stood 
beside me; and when the storm has howled, I 
have heard that horrible shriek with which she 
welcomed back her husband, as loud as the 
thander, and as distinctly as on that awful night. 

‘*T thought at first that every one must know 








—and that | should be arraigned before a public 
court, and tried for my life. Every step | head 


behind me in the dark, sounded like the tread of 


an officer of justice; and every letter I opened 
seemed to threaten a criminal accusation. In the 
agony of my soul, I had recourse to prayer. I 
even opened my bible, that forsaken book, but 
here every page condemned me, and | found it 
easier, for the time, to drown my conscience, 
than to face the phantoms with which my past 
and future life were haunted. 

‘+ It was in one of my broken-hearted moments, 
when I felt myself humbled to the dust, that | 
accidentally met Sir James Mornford. He saw 
me in the distance, and drew his hat over his 
eyes. Finding it impossible otherwise to avoid 
me, he stopped to attend to something by the 
way, and then turned his back to the path L had 
to ead. I think a sudden madness must have 
seized me, for such was my pity for his forlorn 
situation, that |] forgot every thing else; and 
before I was aware of the act, I had addressed 
him by his name, while holding out my hand 
towards him. 

“+Sir!’ said he, with a tone of enquiry, and a 
look of blank astonishment, as if we had never 
met before. I understood his meaning, and 
passed on; and from that time we never spoke 
again. 

“To Mr. West, Sir James condescended to 
explain his feelings more fully. He even called 
upon him to thank him, in person, for the guod 
intention by which his letter had been dictated. 
‘I had no right,’ he added, + to expect more from 
you. Yow were no personal friend, and this was 
all which your professional duty required.” In 
saying this, he placed so peculiar an emphasis 
upon the word you, as to leave no doubt that he 
considered me, being a personal friend, as bound, 
by honour and by right feeling, to a very different 
mode of conduct. | 

‘All these things galled me so, that my life 
became a burden. My nerves were shaitered, 
my spirits failed me; and but for one resource, 
there were times, when I know not but | might 
have been tempted to put an end to my miserable 
existence. But there were also times, when my 
feelings took a different turn, and when I was 
subdued to the weakness of achild. Oh! Elea- 
nor, if in these moods you had been faithful to 


me—if you had talked to me of the dangers of 


my besetting sin—how would I have fallen upon 
your neck, and wept, and made confession of all 
my guilt, and of all my wretchedness! How 
blessed might have been your influence, had you 
seized these moments to persuade me to be a 
‘ wiser and a better man!’ 

‘‘In one of these moods, you may perhaps 
remember the day I went with you to church; 
feeling I know not how, like a sort of marked 
man, as if all eyes were upon me. | was, how- 
ever, somewhat lulled by the deep melancholy 
music of the organ, and had begun to feel a sort 
of calm steal over my spirits, when suddenly my 
attention was directed towards Sir James Morn- 
ford’s seat; and there were the four children 
dressed in their deep mourning, and the servants 
in mourning too; but no governess, nor any one 
with them, but those very domestics, against whose 
tender mercies their poor mother had so earnestly 
entreated me to protectthem. What vould ldo? 
I returned home early, on some pretence of pro- 
fessional duty, and, for that day, and the next, 
was lost to myself and every one besides.” 

The narrative of Frederick Bond had been 


strictly correct so far as related to the state of his 
own feelings. How far he was justified in be- 
lieving that his wife could actually have saved 
him from the gulf into which he was plunging, 
must in this, as in many other cases, remain a 
matter of doubt. It is, however, an almost inva- 
| riable rule with those to whom intemperance has 
become the prevailing malady of their lives, when 
they take a retrospective view of their own con- 
| duct, to assert, and probably to believe, that some 
other mode of behaviour on the part of those 
with whom they were associated, could have 
rescued them from final and irretrievable ruin. It 
| is, perhaps, not often that men complain of their 
| wives for keeping silence in such cases. Speak- 
ing too much, or rather with too little regard to 
| fitness of time and manner, is a far more frequent 
cause of offence. 

From this error Eleanor Bond was singularly 
exempt; but her punishment was not the less, 





conduct. 
the last five years; but her altered countenance 
spoke for her—and in that, what a history was 
written ! 
herself, her family, and of one she loved better 
than herself, from that high station in the world’s 
| esteem, which she had prized above all earthly 
| possessions. Her husband had passed that line 
| of demarcation which the world appoints for the 
| boundary between what it sanctions and what it 
| condemns; and censequently, first one friend had 





stigma had become attached to his character, 
while his old companions congratulated them- 
selves upon their safety—just within that line, 
from whence they could laugh at his downfall, 
| and despise his shame. 

Eleanor was keenly alive to the injustice and 
the injury which her husband suffered from those 
who had once been most solicitous to cultivate 
| his friendship; but she had also deeper cause for 
| suffering than any which this world alone could 
|inflict. She had rejected the counsels of the only 
friend who had ever evinced a real interest in her 
| eternal happiness; she had resisted the warnings 
/of her own conscience; and she seemed to be 
|sinking deeper and deeper into a state of per- 
| plexity and distress, from which no human aid 

could save her. She had been vain in her ambi- 
tion, and misguided in her judgment; but she 
was not hardened against conviction, nor obstinate 
| in her adherence to preconceived opinions. Her 
|father’s death, which occurred soon after the 
| partnership between her husband and Mr. West 
| had been dissolved, while it placed in her pos- 
| session a sum of money barely sufficient to secure 
‘herself and he: children from absolute want, was 
| an event which had considerable effect in chang- 
ing the state of her heart with regard to her tem- 
|poral and spiritual views; and thus she had 
| become gradually an altered character, learning, 
| in the school of affliction, those important lessons 
which prosperity and indulgence had utterly failed 
to teach. 

It was chiefly at her desire, for her husband 
was becoming reckless of every thing, that they 
had left their native place, and settled in a small 
country village, where they had been informed 
|by Mr. West there was an opening for a profes- 
sional man; though certainly the practice which 
this place afforded was of a very humble and 
limited kind, when compared with what Fre- 
derick Bond in his happier days had been quali- 
fied to undertake. 

In a picturesque but humble cottage, situated 
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in the outskirts of this village, they fixed their 
abode, living in the utmost simplicity, and yet 
endeavouring to cultivate the respect and good 
will of those around them, by making the best 
appearance their fallen fortunes would allow. 


It could have been an easy matter for Frederick | 


to have secured to himself the entire practice of 
this village and its neighbourhood; but here 
again fresh trials awaited his wife, who had the 
mortification of seeing that first one, and then 
another of the best families around them, were 
becoming acquainted with her husband’s habits, 
and consequently calling in other medical assist- 
ance; so that, in the course of little more than 
one year, none but the paupers of the parish 
were le/t to his skill or his attention. 

Eleanor had fondly hoped, that, surrounded by 
new scenes, and influenced by different associa- 
tions, her husband would be induced, from all he 
had felt and suffered, to begin his life afresh, and 
to let this change in his circumstances be the 
commencement of better hopes and brighter pros- 
pects for the future. She had prepared herself, 
and was endeavouring to prepare her children, 
for the sacrifice of every pecuniary indulgence. 
She had already borne the loss of friends, and 
the altered aspect of society towards herself and 
her husband; but the principle of hope, still 
strong within her breast, now pointed to what 
was more essentially desirable, and she persuaded 
herself that, deprived of so much of earthly con- 
solation, her husband would now seek the more 
earnestly tolay hold of that which the world would 
not be able to take away. What foundation she 
had for this hope, it would have been difficult to 
say, except that she prayed fervently that it might 
be realised ; and while the object of her anxiety 
cared not to pray for himself, she ceased not from 
her earnest supplications that he might yet be 
saved, even though it might seem to be in spite 
of himself. 

In the mean time, Frederick Bond was fast 
losing the power of resistance against evil. His 
nerves, as he had described them, indeed shat- 
tered, and his imagination was almost always 
filled with phantoms of horror, with spectres 
which he sought to subdue by the very means 
which called them into life. By such means, 
however, he was enabled to purchase occasional 
seasons of forgetfulness; and, what was worse 
than all to his wife, he purchased also a kind of 
false and unnatural excitement; under the influ- 
ence of which, his puerile jests, his aimless tricks, 
his vague and heartless merriment, were more 
difficult to witness with patience and forbearance, 
than even the gross sleep, and mere animal ex- 
istence, which occupied the greater portion of 
his time. 

It would have appeared to a stranger, a task of 
difficult attainment to love such a man; but well 
has it been said, that **/ove is strong as death ;” 
and well has it been proved by the experience of 
woman, that love can survive the death of pride 
—of confidence—of hope—of all, in short, which 
in its earlier stages of existence, either combined 
in its creation, or administered to its support. 

The hopes of Eleanor Bond had been reduced 
to their lowest state, before the conversation took 
place which we have described. But now a new 
light seemed to burst upon her, for her husband 
aad, of his own accord, made allusion to the sub- 
ject that was ever present to her thoughts. Her 
heart was consequently open; and like some” 
captive, whose heavy chains are just broken, she 
believed that happiness, solid, substantial happi- 
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disappointment, then, to find, that though her 
husband would not unfrequentiy shed tears at the 
recital of her anxiety and suffering on his behalf, 
he had in reality lost the power of feeling any 
thing acutely, or of entering with continued in- 
terest, even upon the most important concerns of 
life. He fully agreed with her in all her reason- 
ings, he listened to all her entreaties, he consented, 
as far as words were concerned, to all her plans ; 
but while he sometimes limited his portion for 
the day, it was only to add a stronger for the 
night; and while he freely acknowledged that 
nothing but total abstinence could save him, he 
continued to indulge himeelf with that dangerous 
little, which he said was absolutely necessary to 
enable him to resist at all. 

«“[ cannot endure the agony of my own 
thoughts—I cannot exist under the remembrance 
of what I have done—I cannot look into the hor- 
rible future,’ was his constant remonstrance, 
whenever the hour or the day arrived, which he 
had previously fixed upon as the commencement 
of his new system of restraint; and when he 
met again the calm reproving eye of his wife, 
he would repeat his accustomed assertion, that if 
she would only prove to him his innocence of 
one fatal act, he would from that hour become an 
altered man. 

It was in this state of their domestic affairs, 
that Eleanor one day received a letter from her 
sister, informing her of the alarming illness of 
Mr. West. An idea at the same moment flashed 
across her mind, and she determined to act upon 
it without delay. She determined to go herself, 
and, if it was possible, obtain an interview with 
Mr. West, in order to ascertain with certainty 
whether her husband had really been guilty of 
the uct, which so often afforded a pretext for 
plunging yet deeper into guilt. Under pretence 
of visiting her family, she therefore laid her plans 
before her husband, and it was agreed that she 
should set out on the following morning. 

Amongst other infirmities that were gradually 
stealing upon Frederick Bond, he was now losing 
the refreshment of wholesome sleep. ‘The sleep 
he purehased was heavy and deep, but it was not 
of long duration; and his early waking hours 
were the most wretched of his whole life. On 
the morning of his wife’s projected journey, he 
awoke as usual, and found heralready preparing 
for her deparwre from home ; but fearing to bring 
upon himself—not her reproaches, for these he 
seldom had to fear—but her affectionate appeals 
to his better feelings, he studiously suppressed 
all signs of intelligence, and allowed her to pro- 
ceed in her occupations undisturbed. He had 
retired to rest the night before in his usual man- 
ner, and Eleanor, as her custom was, no sooner 
saw the bright sun-beams on the window near his 
bed, than she gently drew the curtain over him, 
lest they should increase the throbbing headach, 
with which, under his present circumstances, he 
always awoke. She then with great caution 
folded down the bed-clothes that seemed to inter- 
rupt his breathing, raised the pillow underneath 
his head, placed beside him a glass of pure water, 
and, returning to the window, opened it just so 
far as to admit the fresh morning air, scented 
with sweet-briar, and all pleasant things that were 
offering their incense to the rising sun. 

After this the room was silent; and Frederick, 
venturing to open his eyes, discovered that his 
wife was kneeling in the attitude of prayer, while 
the expression of her face wore such a look of 
earnest entreatv, as he never from that moment 


feelings had at last overcome all remembrance of 
his presence, for she began to speak audibly, and 
then he found that her soul was labouring with a 
secret hope, the nature of which he could not as- 
certain, though of its relation to himself he was 
left to entertain no doubt. She then prayed 
earnestly for her children, committing them to 
the care of their heavenly Father, particularly 
during her expected absence; and then again, 
after having risen from the ground, she knelt 
down, and, bursting into an agony of tears, en- 
treated for the poor prodigal, that he might be 
brought home to his Father's bosom; that he 
might be regarded, while yet afar off; and that 
she and her children might be preserved every 
day and every hour from saying or doing what 
might tend to keep him as an alien from his 
Father’s house. 

It was impossible for the wretched man, while 
listening to this prayer, to shut out the burning 
tears that gushed from his eyes. He had never 
before been made so fully sensible of his real 
situation, as it related to his wife and family—he 
had never vefore been made so clearly to under- 
stand that nothing short of that Power which had 
been invoked could save him from utter destruc- 
tion here and hereafter. ‘This conviction seemed 
to fall upon him at first like a load which he was 
unable to sustain; and no sooner was he left 
alone, than he arose, and paced to and fro in his 
chamber, the victim of thoughts and apprehen- 
sions too wretched for description. 

This apartment was a small room on the 
ground floor, opening by an old-fashioned lattice, 
through a perfect bower of roses and sweet-briar, 
apon a little orchard-green, where his children 
were accustomed to play. Oppressed with the 
anguish of his mind, he at last threw open the 
window, and looked out. He had heard young 
voices speaking in their pleasant tones of inno- 
eence and joy, and he now beheld his children, 
with their mother, seated round a little breakfast 
table under one of the old trees which grew near 
the house. 

It was a beautiful picture, but it did not escape 
his eye that they were all eating the coarsest 
bread, served in the humblest manner, though 
they had every appearance of enjoying their meal 
as much as if it had been of the most costly de- 
scription. For along time he had leaned against 
the side of the window, and gazed with fixed 
attention on this scene without the little party 
being aware that he was a spectator; but no 
sooner did one of them make the discovery, than 
it was whispered to the rest, and almost instan- 
taneously something like a shadow fell u 
them all. ‘Their cheerfulness subsided, their 
laughter died away, and the pleasant schemes 
they had been forming tor all that was to be done 
in their mother’s absence, and the promises they 
were making her, sunk into silence on their lips; 
while they ate the remainder of their breakfast 
without a word or a smile. 

Frederick Bond shrunk back into his room; 
he would willingly have shrunk into the centre 
of the earth. 

‘¢Am I so horrible a monster,” he exclaimed, 
“that I cannot look upon my own children 
without withering their joy ?”’ 

As he said this, he caught a glimpse of his 
figure in the glass; and his wonder, if he had 
felt any, might well have ceased. His face was 
sallow, his cheeks had fallen into deep hollows, 
his eyes were red and glaring, his black hair 
was matted into separate locks, that seemed as if 
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loose dressing-gown, and all his movements were 
accompanied by a certain degree of muscular dis- 
tortion; especially his face, which was once 
handsome, but which had lately been disfigured 
by convulsive twitches, at which his younger 
children laughed, while the older ones were 
afraid. 

«« No wonder,” said he, “they shun and hate 
me. Ienvy them the power of escaping from 
such a monster; but how shall I escape from 
myself?” 

He then swallowed his accustomed morning 
draught, and before his wife had come to take 
leave of him, he had begun to feel more the master 
of himself, 

Frederick,” said Eleanor, returning again 
after she had bid him good-bye, ‘ this is the first 
time I have left you and the children alone; for 
their sakes—for mine, may I ask of you one 
kindness ?”’ 

«« What is it?” 

“ Will you abstain—will you endeavour to be 
your better self, until my return ?” 

“Impossible! Heaven knows I gladly would, 
if the power was in me; but you know, Eleanor, 
it is impossible,”’ 

“ All things are possible with God, Frederick. 
Will you not ask him to help you ?” 

“T dare not.” 

“Of what are you afraid? Surely there is 
more to dread in the daily viblation of his holy 
law, than in the simple act which he has himself 
enjoined—the act of coming to him in simplicity 
of heart, to ask his pardon for the past, and his 
aid in resisting temptation for the future.” 

“ But my sins are beyond all hope of pardon.” 

“They are, while persisted in; not other- 
wise,” 

“ You forget that I am a murderer.” 

“T do not forget that you believe yourself to 
be so. Yet, even for the murderer, there is hope 
of pardon. Do not, dear Frederick, attempt to 
measure your culpability by tl... opinions of men. 
I have heard you say, yourself, that it is the sim- 
ple nature of sin, as such, which makes it hate- 
ful in the sight of God; and though some sins 
may be more offensive and injurious to society 
than others, all are equally forbidden by the di- 
vine law. If, therefore, we would in reality take 
the Bible as our guide, we must believe that the 
murderer is not more guilty than the man who 
appropriates his neighbour’s goods; the drunkard, 
than he who cherishes in the secret of his heart 
the spirit of envy or revenge. 

‘“ Take courage, then, dear Frederick. Some 
of us are sorely beset with temptations of many 
kinds. You have one prevailing temptation. 
Direct, then, all your efforts against this deadly 
enemy, and when once effectually conquered, it 
will be conquered for life. Farewell, dear F're- 
derick ; if you find yourself lonely when I am 
gone, remember that God is near you, waiting to 
be gracious. And now, once more, farewell. 
Take care of the dear children; and may their 
heavenly Father bless and protect you all !’”” 

With these words Eleanor departed, and her 
miserable husband was left, as it appeared to him, 
without one consolation, or one hope. Tor- 
mented with ual restlessness, he went into 
the little our where he was accustomed to 

breakfast, and he found his eldest daughter seated 
at her sewing. She started up on seeing him 
enter, and immediately brought in his breakfast. 
It was a choice and savoury repast, such as Elea- 
nor always had in preparation for him, whenever 
he chose to partake of it; and he could not help 


this morning comparing it with the homely meal 
he had seen his wife and children eating in the 
garden some hours before. As soon as his little 
daughter had placed it on the table, she sat down 
to her sewing again, and only looked up ocea- 
sionally, to see whether her father wanted any 
thing she could bring. 

Gladly would Frederick Bond have sharpened 
his appetite this morning, by adding to his coffee 
the usual portion of brandy, with which he was 
accustomed to strengthen it, but there seemed to 
him, in the presence of the quiet little girl who 
sat beside him, endeavouring to supply her mo- 
ther’s place, a sort of pin a which he was 
not yet so hardened as to violate. 

** Mary,” said he, ‘‘do you always eat that 
brown bread for your es. Vag whieh I saw you 
eating this morning a. 

“ Yes, always.’ 

‘‘ And have you always those wooden bowls 
for your milk ?”’ 

**Oh, yes; we like them better, because they 
never break.” 

** And does your mother always eat the. brown 
bread and milk with you ?” ‘ 

“Yes, when she eats any thing; but she 
oe goes dimost without a breakfast at 

‘Do you think she likes the bread and milk ?”’ 

*¢ T don’t think she does like it much ; no more 
did Henry and Isabel at first, but we are all get- 
ting to like it now ; and mamma is always trying 
to persuade us to eat the simplest and cheapest 
food, because she says we shall have to do so 
some time, and it is better to do it now while we 
are young, and healthy, and happy, than to wait 
until we are forced, and may neither be so strong, 
nor so well able to eat coarse food.’’ 

Frederick now recollected that his children 
never dined with him, and the idea struck him, 
that perhaps they lived through the day on the 
same hard and homely fare. He recollected that 
his wife generally made excuses when she sat 
down with him, that she had previously dined 
with the children, thinking it best to keep order 
amongst them by her own presence; and he re- 
collected, too, that his own little board was always 
spread with dainties—with the game that was in 
season, or with some choice viands cooked so as 
to tempt his failing appetite, and always served 
up in such a manner, as to avoid reminding him 
that he was not a gentleman still. 

-** And these poor creatures,”’ said he to him- 
self, “have been all the while living like the 
paupers of the parish!’ He could scarcely 
swallow the morsel he had put into his mouth; 
and if ever man loathed himself, he did so at that 
moment. By way of diverting his thoughts, 
however, he made an effort to change the subject 
of conversation. 

** Who are you working for, Mary ?’’ he en- 
uired, 

The child blushed deeply, while she answered, 
‘*T am making a shirt.” 

Her father had asked the question with the 
most perfect indifference as to any answer she 
might make; but her embarrassment awakened 
his curiosity, and he went on. 

‘Ts it for me, or for your brother ?”’ 

‘Oh, it is too large for George,” said Mary, 
endeavouring to smile away her blushes. 

‘It is for me then, | suppose. Why don’t 
you answer me, Mary?” 

The child burst into tears. ‘It is a secret,” 
said she; ‘‘ my mother charged me not to brin 





this work into the room where you were; but 


felt sure you would never notice it, and so I dis- 
obeyed her commands, and now she has hardly 
been gone an hour, and my judgment has come 
upon me.” 

“ But what secret can you have, Mary, about 
a shirt?” 

‘¢ Oh, don’t ask me, father. I dare not tell a 
falsehood, and yet I must not betray my mother’s 
secret; she has kept it so long.” 

** Poor child !’’ said Frederick, in a voice so 
kind, and so unusual, that Mary’s little heart 
was melted ; and looking up through her tears, 
she said, ‘“‘ I am sure you would like my mother 
better if you knew, and yet I hardly dare tell 

ou.” 

‘“« Well, Mary, I will leave it to you. If your 
mother has ever charged you not to tell me—if 
you have promised her that you would not—I 
cannot urge you to break your trust.” 

‘‘ No, she has never charged me at all; she 
has never even mentioned the subject directly, 
but she has been so studious to keep it from you, 
that we all know her wishes; and ought we not 
to regard them as much as her word ?” 

** Certainly you ought; but in this instance I 
do beg you will tell me the whole truth; it may 
be of the utmost consequence, both to your mo- 
ther and to me.” 

Mary looked anxiously at her father, and then 
began her story. 

** Well, then, we take in a great deal of plain 
sewing; my mother, and Eleanor, and Isabel, 
and I. We all get up at five every morning, and 
a shirt is sometimes almost made before your 
breakfast.” 

‘‘ And you do this for pay?” 

“Oh, yes; and mamma tells us all about the 
house-keeping, and how much it saves to eat 
such and such things, and to wear our common 
frocks; until sometimes she smiles, and says, 
she is afraid we shall become lovers of money.”’ 

‘‘ And what do you do with all that you make, 
and all that you save ?”’ 

** Why, first, there is George’s schooling, 
about which mamma thinks a great deal, and all 
the housekeeping; and Isabel’s doctor’s bill; 
and the wages of the servant—all these take a 
great deal of money to pay, and there is also 
another thing, which mamma keeps a great se- 
cret.”* 

Frederick was afraid to pursue the subject 
farther; but the child having once plunged into 
her mother’s secrets, thought it just as well to 
tell the whole as a part. She therefore went 
on :— 

‘¢‘T am sure you will love mamma, as we all 
do, when I tell you, that for years she has been 
trying to afford to keep a pony for you, for she 
persists in it, that you are not in good health, 
though we all think you are a great deal better 
than she is herself. Yet she says it would do 
you so much good to ride out every day ; that it 
is a hard thing for a man who has been accus- 
tomed to riding to do without a horse; that it 
would give you more respectability in the neigh- 
bourhood, and many other things that we don’t 
quite understand. However, we all work for 


this great object; and last winter we had nearly 


accomplished it, when there came in at Christmas, 
that long, long bill from the cruel wine merchant, 
for things which my mother never knew of, but 
which i said must be paid for before we thought 
of the pony. I shall never forget how she cried 
that day. Indeed, we all cried to see her so dis- 
tressed; and the worst was, poor George could 





not go to school for a whole quarter, because 
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there was not money enough to pay his master 
and the wine merchant too; so he grew quite 
idle and mischievous, and lost more than he had 
gained for three months before.” 

And thus the child went en in her simplicity, 
disclosing more and more of the details of her 
mother’s economy, little dreaming that every 
word she uttered went like a dagger tu her 
father’s heart. He had dropped his knife upon 
his plate, his coffee remained untasted, and he 
sat with his elbow resting on the table, and his 
forehead shaded by his hand, apparently occu- 
pied with the pattern of a napkin which he was 
folding and unfolding, wholly unconscious of 
what he did. 

«You may take away those things, Mary,” 
he said, when he felt that he could bear no more. 
And as soon as the child had disappeared, he 
rushed into his own room, and bolted the door. 

‘* Have I then been such a wretch!” he exclaim- 
ed, ** Yes, I have eaten my children’s bread, and 
reduced my wife to the grade of a common beg- 
gar! a village sempstress! a taker-in of plain 
work! She who was once so elegant in all her 
tastes, and who ought to have been cherished as 
the only treasure of my life. 

“If they had shut me in dungeons, and fed 
me with loathsome food, I could have borne it; 
but I have been a pampered ingrate, fattening on 
the luxuries which want has purchased! where, 
where shall I find an ocean that will wash me 
pure from this pollution !” 

‘The shadows of evening were far advanced 
that day, while the miserable man was still pacin 
the round of his little chamber. Mary had 
knocked gently at his door many times during 
the last few hours, and she now knocked again, 
to say that her younger brother was undressed, 
and going to bed, and wished to bid his papa 
good-night. 

Frederick opened the door, and the little cherub 
sprang into his arms, at the same time lookin 
anxiously round the apartment, as if he had ex- 
pected to find his mother. 

His father kissed him, and bid him good night, 
but still he did not seem satisfied to go. 

‘* What does he want ?”’ asked the father. 

‘*He has been accustomed,” replied Mary, 
‘** to say a little prayer before he went to bed ; 
and as my mother is not here, and he always 
says it in this room, perhaps you will let him 
kneel beside you, just for a few moments; we 
will not stay long.” 

It was a novel situation for such a parent to be 
placed in; but Frederick almost mechanically 
seated himself in the old nursery chair, and the 
child knelt down at his feet, with its little ros 
hands folded of his knees, its blue eyes teimd, 
and its golden tresses thrown back from its snow 
white temples, over the infant neck and shoulders, 
which its half-undress had left uncovered. 

The prayer of one whose experience has been 
long in this world, is necessarily clogged with 
so many interruptions of thought, so many asso- 
ciations and recollections, that it seems at best 
but a struggle of the soul to make itself heard. 
But the prayer of a child is like the unsophis- 
ticated voice of nature, passing from its pure 
bosom at once into the skies. 

There are few hearts so hardened as to resist 
the impression made by this innocent and artless 
appeal; and Frederick Bond was peculiarly dis- 
posed, on the night we have described, to-be 
softened into more than common tenderness. He 
laid his hand upon the shining tresses of his child. 
He bent his head over him, and his lips also utter- 


tionately over his shoulder, 





ed an involuntary prayer, against which the gates 
of mercy were not closed. 

He slept not the whole of that long night ; 
et restless, anxious, apprehensive as he was, 
e was enabled, in the midst of a host of mid- 

night horrors, to abstain from his besetting sin. 
The next morning he breakfasted with his 
children around him; and if he did not join them 
in their humble fare, it was simply because, after 
many unavailing attempts, he found he had lost 
the power todo so, This day appeared, if pos- 
sible, still longer than the night. He could not 
read. He could not even think to any purpose. 
He could only feel, and feeling had lately been 
the bane of his life. His children were all busy 
with their different occupations. He knew not 
what to do: but still he was able to abstain. 

On the following morning he was so fortunate 
as to form a scheme with which all the young 
spirits around him were so elated, that he could 
not refuse to rejoice in their gladness. He pro- 
jected an excursion to a neighbouring hill, a din- 
ner in a wood, and a walk home in the cool of 
the evening. All this, however, was only hap- 
piness for others. ‘This brought little satisfaction 
tohim. ‘The third day was one of peculiar trial. 
The remembrance of Lady Mornford’s death 
came freshly back upon him with the first dawn 
of the morning, aud haunted him through the 
whole day. Still, however, he resisted, for 
though he believed it would be impossible, with 
this load upon his mind, to support the burden of 
csasciousness through the whole of his future 
life, yet having alrea y passed three days without 
his accustomed stimulus, he determined to await 
the return of his wife, and thus to prove how 
much his affection for her could enable him to 
accomplish. 

In this manner his weary life was passed, 
sometimes hoping, sometimes even praying; but 
far more frequently sinking into a state of utter 
despondency and horror, until nearly the expira- 
tion of the time his wife had expected to be ab- 
sent. It wanted now but one day to that of her 
retarn, and the children rose early with the happy 
word ‘‘ to-morrow’’ perpetually upon their lips. 
Even he himself felt a secret spring of joy, as he 
walked with them in the little garden which sur- 
rounded their cottage, and watched them pluck- 
ing out the weeds that might otherwise offend 
their mother’s sight, sweeping away the leaves 
from her favourite walk, and peeping with ex- 
pectant eyes at the fruit, which they hoped 
would be fully ripened by the hour of her re- 
turn. 

In this manner they were all engaged, when 
their attention was attracted by the sound of a 
carriage wheeling down the lane, and round by 
the corner of the garden, until it stopped at their 
own cottage door. 

“It is my mother. It is herself come a day 
sooner,” was echoed by all the happy voices at 
once. And so indeed it was. She sprang from 
the chaise, embraced as many of her children as 
her arms could contain at once, and, walking up 
to her husband, looked again and again into his 
face; for the eye of affection is not easily de- 
ceived, and she could not but perceive that some 
blessed change had taken place. 

‘Come with me, Frederick, will you ?’’ she 
said, ‘* and help me to unfasten my trunk.” 

They went together into the bedroom. She 
then bolted the door, and, placing -her arm affec- 
id in. a voice of 
subdued ecstasy, “I have seen Mr. West, and I 
have welcome tidings to tell you. The good 





man is on his deathbed. In a few days I might 
have been too late. We had a long conversation 
about you. He was surprised and shocked x 
your suspicions ; and bade me assure you, in the 
most solemn manner, that you liad nothing what 
ever to do with the death of Lady Mornford, 
‘Indeed,’ said he, ‘I took care myself that no 
injury should be done, for when I saw the situa. 
tion your husband was in, I undertook the opers- 
tion myself. But the case was worse than we 
had anticipated, and her previous habits—her 
spirits having been for some time almost en- 
tirely supported by stimulants—would, under 
any circumstances, have rendered her recovery 
doubtful. 

‘««« Tell your husband,’ he added, ‘ he has no- 
thing to fear from the past. It is with the future 
that he has todo. And may God in his mercy 
strengthen and protect him fer the time to come!’” 

Frederick Bond had listened to this intelligence 
with clasped hands, and eyes upraised. He 
uttered not a word; but, sinking on his knees 
beside the bed, with his wife pressed close to 
his bosom, he breathed a solemn vow, that if 
God would mercifully grant him the power to 
resist, he would never again transgress his holy 
law, by touching that which had been the bane 
of his past life. 

This vow, made as it was without presump- 
tion, and without self-dependence, he was ens 
bled to keep. He did not, as so many thousands 
have done, venture to play with the poison he 
had forsworn, but renounced it wholly and for 
ever. 

The effects of this resolution, so far as they 
related to temporal affairs, were soon visible in 
the happiness of his family, in the restoration of 
his respectability, and in his peace of mind, 

For the more lasting effects of that resolution, 
which Divine mercy prompted him to make, ani 
enabled him to keep, we must look to the regions 
of eternal rest, and count one blessed spirit the 
more, amongst those who dwell for ever in purity 
and light. 





‘THE PASSING BELL. 


Harx ! ’tis the bell that tolls for the dead ; 
Some one hath pass’d from his sorrow,— 
*Tis over—and even the echo is fled, 
And al] will forget him to-morrow ! 


*Tis thus when a pebble is flung in the tide, 

{t ruffles awhile the smooth face of the main,— 
circles subside, 

ven is mirror’d again. 


In a moment the edd 
And the blue vault of 


Or e’en as an arrow that through air, | 
And leaves not a trace as it flieth ; 

For the air closes o’er, and nothing is there,— 
And thus will it be when man dieth. 


For-a moment a teardrop may moisten the cheek— 
For an instant the smile may be broken ; 
But the morrow will come, and the lips will then 


speak, 
‘As though sorrow had never been spoken. 
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CHAPTER l. 


In which there is more ale than argument. 


It was on a blusterous windy night in the early 
of November, 1812, that three men were on 
the high road near to the little village of Grasford, 
in the south of Devonshire. ‘The moon was nearly 
at the full, but the wild scud, and occasionally 
the opaque clouds passed over it in ‘such rapid 
succession, that it was rarely, and but for a mo- 
ment or two, that the landscape was thrown into 
light and shadow ;—and the wind, which was 
keen and piercing, bent and waved the leafless 
branches of the trees which were ranged alon 
the hedge-rows, between which the road h 
been formed. 

The three individuals to whom we have re- 
ferred, appeared all of them to have been indulg- 
ing too freely in the ale which was sold at the 
public house about half a mile from the village, 
and from which they had just departed. Two 
of them, however, comparatively speaking, sober, 
were assisting home, by their joint efforts, the 
third, who, supported between them, could with 
difficulty use his legs. ‘Thus did they continue 
on; the two swayed first on the one side of the 
road and then on the other, by the weight of the 
third, whom they almost carried between them. 
At last they arzived at ~ bridge built over one of 
those impetuous streams so common in the coun- 
tty, when, as if by mutual understanding, for it 
was without speaking, the two more sober de- 
posited the body of the third against the parapet 
of the bridge, and then for some time were occu- 
pied in recovering their breath. One of the two 
who remained leaning on their almost lifeless 
companion was a man of about forty years of 
age, tall and slender, dressed in a worn out black 
coat, and a pair of trowsers much too short for 
him, the original colour of which it would have 
been difficult to have surmised ; a sort of clerieal 
hat, equally the worse for wear, was on his head, 
Although his habiliments were mean, still there 
was something about his appearance which told 
of better days, and of having moved in a differ- 
ent sphere in society; and such had been the 
case. Some years before, he had been the head 
of a grammai school, with a comfortable income ; 
but a habit of drinking had been his ruin, and he 
was now the preceptor of the village of Grusford, 
and gained his livelihood by instructing the 
children of the cottages for the small modicum of 
two pence a head per week. ‘This unfortunate 
propensity remained with him, and he no sooner 
received his weekly stipend than he hastened to 
drown his cares, and the recollection of his for- 
mer position, at the alehouse, which they had 


eck— just quitted. ‘The second personage whom we 


il] then 


shall introduce, was not of a corresponding height 
with the other; he was broad, square chested, 
and short—dressed in knee-breeches, leggings, 
and laced boots—his coat being of a thick fustian, 
and cut short like a shooting jacket; his profes- 
sion was that of a pedler. 

“It’s odd to me,” said the pedler, at last 





breaking silence, as he looked down upon the 
drunken man who laid at his feet, “why ale 
should take a man off his legs; they say that 
liquor gets into the head, not the feet.” 

“ Well replied the schoolmaster, who was 
much more inebriated than the pedler, *« there’s 
argument even in that; and you see, the per- 
pendicular deviation must arise from the head 
being too heavy —that’s clear; and then, you see, 
the feet, from the centre of gary being de- 
stroyed, become too light; and if you put that 
and that together, why, a man can’t stand—you 
understand my demonstration.” 

** It was heavy wet, that ale, and so I suppose 
it’s all right,” replied the pedler: “ but still ale 
an’t poured into the head or into the feet of a 
man, but into the eternals, which are right in the 
middle of a man—so how do you make out your 
case, Mr. Furness ?” 

“ Why! Byres, you talk of the residuum.” 

** Never said a word about it; and, as I stand 
here, never even heard the word before.” 

‘s Perhaps not; the residuum is you see, Byres, 
what is left.” 

“If that’s residguim, I did’nt mean to say a 
word about it—there was none left, for you 
drained the pot.” 

** Good Byres, you have never been to college, 
that’s clear. Now, observe, when a man pours 
down into his stomach a certain quantity of liquor, 
the spirituous or lighter part ascends to his head, 
and that makes his head heavy. Do you uniler- 
stand 2” 

“No; what's light can’t make things heavy.” 

**Can’t it?—you know nothing about the mat- 
ter? Have you nota proof before you?” replied 
the schoolmaster, reeling and catching hold of 
the parapet for support, ‘* Look at that unfortu- 
nate man, who has yielded to excess.” 

“Very true!” I see that he’s drunk, but I 
want to know how it is that he got drunk?” 

“ By drinking.” 

“‘ That I knew before.” 

‘*Then why ask any more questions? Had 
we not better proceed, and take him home to his 
expectant and unhappy wife? ’Tis a sad thing, 
that a man should ‘ put the enemy into his mouth 
to steal away his brains.’ ”’ 

‘* Half a pint will do that with Rushbrook,” 
replied the pedler; “they say that he was 
wounded on his head, and that half his brains 
are gone already, and that’s why he has a pen- 
sion.” 

«Yes, seventeen pounds a year; paid quar- 
terly, without deduction, and only to walk four 
miles to get it,” ‘replied Furness, ** yet how 
misplaced is the liberality on the part of the go- 
vernment. Does he work? No; he does no- 
thing but drink and lie in bed all day, while I 
must be up early and remain late, teaching the 
young ideas at two pence per week. Friend 
Byres, ‘mercy is not itself which oft looks so.’ 
Now, it is my opinion that it would be a kind- 
ness to this poor wretch if we were to toss him, 
as he now is, over the bridge into the rushing 
stream—ijt would end all his troubles.” 

“And save us the trouble of getting him 
home,” replied Byres, who determined to hu- 
mour his more inebriated companion. ‘ Well, 
Mr. Furness, I’ve no objection. Why should 
he live? Is he not a sinecurist—one of the lo- 
custs who fatten on the sweat and blood of the 
people, as the Sunday paper says; don’t you 
remember my reading it this morning ?”” 

“Very true, Master Furness, what do you 
say, then? shall we over with him ?” 


“We must think a little,” replied the school- 
master, who, with his hand up to his chin, re- 
mained silent for a minute or two: ‘ No,” 
resumed he at last, ** on second thoughts I cannot 
do it. He halves his beer with me. No pen- 
sion, no beer, that’s a self-evident proposition 
and conclusion. It were ingratitude on my part, 
and I cannot consent to your proposal,” continued 
the schoolmaster; ‘‘nay, more, | will defend 
him against your murderous intentions to the 
very last.” 

“Why, Master Furness, you must be some- 
what the worse for liquor yourself; it was your 
proposal to throw him over the bridge, not 
mine.” 

** ‘Take care what you say,”’ replied the school- 
master, ‘* would you accuse me of an intent to 
murder ?” 

‘No, not by no means—only you proposed 
heaving him over the bridge; I will say that.” 

“Friend Byres, it’s my opinion you'll say 
any thing but your prayers, but in your present 
state I overlook it. Letus go on, or I shall have 
two men to carry home instead of one. Come, 
now, take one of his arms, while I take the other, 
and raise him up. It’s but a quarter of a mile 
to the cottage.” 

Byres, who as we observed, was by far the 
most sober of the two, did not think it worth 
while to reply to the pedagogue. After a few 
staggers on the part of the latter, their comrade 
was raised up and led away between them. 

The drunken man appeared to be so far aware 
of what was going on, that he moved his legs 
mechanically, and in a short time they arrived at 
the cottage door, which the pedagogue struck 
with his fist so as to make it rattle on its hinges. 
The door was opened by a tall and handsome 
woman, holding a candle in her hand. 

‘“*T thought so,”’ said she, shaking her head, 
‘the old story; now, he will be ill all night, and 
not get up till noon. What a weary life it is 
with a drunken husband. Bring him in, and 
thank yeu kindly for your trouble.” 

“‘It has been hard work and hot work, ob- 
served the schoolmaster, sitting down in a chair, 
after they had placed their comrade on the bed.” 

‘Indeed und it must be,” replied the wife— 
‘© Will you have a drop of small beér, Mr. Fur- 
ness ?”” 

“Yes, if you please, and so will Mr. Byres, 
too. Whata pity it is that your good man will 
not keep to small beer.” 

“Yes, indeed,”..replied the wife, and went 
into the back premises, and soon retifrned, with 
a quart mug of beer. 

The schoolmaster emptied half the mug, and 
handed it to the pedler. 

“ And my little friend, Joey, fast asleep, I’ll 
warrant.” ' 

‘“« Yes, poor child, and so sliould I have been 
by this time; the clock has gone twelve.” 

** Well, Mrs. Rushbrook, I wish you a good 
night. Come, Mr. Byres, Mrs. Rushbrook must 
want to be in bed.” 

“Good night, Mr. Furness, and good night, 
sir, and many thanks.” 

The schoolmaster and pedler quitted the cot- 
tage. Mrs. Rushbrook, after having watched 
them for a minute, carefully closed the door. 

“‘They’re gone now,” said she, as she re- 
turned to her husband. 

What would have created much astonishment 
could any body else have witnessed it, as soon 
as his wife had spoken, Rushbrook immediately 





sprung upon his feet, a fine looking man, six feet 
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in height, and very erect in his bearing, and 
proved to be perfectly sober. 

“ Jane, my dear,”’ said he, ‘‘ there never was 
such a night; but I must be quick and lose no 
time. Is my gun ready?” 

« Everything’s ready ; Joey is lying down on 
his bed, but all ready dressed, and he awakes in 
a minute.” 

** Call him, then, for there is no time to lose, 
—That drunken fool, Furness, proposed throw- 
ing me over the bridge. It was lucky for them 
that they did not try it, or 1 should have been 
obliged to settle them both, that they might tell 


no tales. Where’s Mum?” 
‘In the washhouse. I'll bring him and Joey 
directly.” 


The wife left the room, while Rushbrook 
took down his gun and ammunition, and _pre- 
pared himself for his expedition. Ina minute or, 
two a shepherd’s dog, which had been released 
from the washhouse, made his appearance, and 
quietly laid down close to his master’s feet; he 
was soon followed by Mrs, R. accompanied by 
Joey, a thin, meagre-looking boy of about twelve 
years old, very small for his age, but apparently 
as active as a cat, and with energy corresponding. 
No one would have thought he had been roused 
from his sleep; there was no yawning or weari- 
ness of motion—on the contrary, his large eye 
was as bright as an eagle’s, as he quietly although 
quickly provided himself with a sack, which he 
threw over his shoulders, and a coil of line, 
which he held in his hand, waiting until his father 
was ready to start. The wife put out the lights, 
softly opened the cottage door, looked well round, 
and then returned to her husband, who, giving a 
low whistle as a summons to Joey and the dog, 
walked out of the door. Not a word was spoken 
—the door was softly shut to—and the trio stole 
stealthily away. 





CHAPTER IU. 
In which the Hero of the Tale is formally introduced. 


Before we proceed with our narrative, perhaps 
it will be better to explain what may appear very 
strange to the reader. Joseph Rushbrook, who 
had just left the cottage with his son and his dog, 
was born in the village in which he was then 
residing. During his younger days, some forty 
years previous to his present introduction to the 
reader, the law was not so severe or the measures 
taken against poachers so strong as they were at 
the period of which we write. In his youth he 
had been very fond of carrying a gun—as his 
father had been before him—but he never was 
discovered ; and after having. poached for many 
years and gained a perfect knowledge of the 
country for miles round, he was persuaded, in a 
fit of semi-intoxication at a neighbouring fair, to 
enlist in a marching regiment, He had not been 
more than three months at the depot, when he 
was ordered out to. India, where he remained 
eleven years before he was recalled. He had 
scarcely been six months in England when, the 
exigency of the war demanded the services of the 
regiment in the Mediterranean, where he. re- 
mained for twelve years, and having received a 
severe wound in the head, he was then pensioned 
off and discharged. He resolved to return to his 
native village, and settle down quietly; by. 
moderate labour and his pension he hoped: to 
gain a comfortable living. On his return he was. 
hardly known; many had emigrated to foreign 


against the laws, particularly for the offence of 
poaching, and as seost of his former allies had 
been so employed, he found himself almost a 
stranger where he expected to meet with friends, 
The property also about the village had changed 
hands. People recollected’ Squire so and so, and 
the Baronet, but now their lands were held by 
wealthy manufacturers or retired merchants. All 
was new to Joe Rushbrook, and he felt himself 
any where but at home, Jane Ashley, a very 
beautiful young woman, who was in service at 
the Hall, the. mansion appertaining to the ad- 
tjacent property, and the daughter of one of his 
earliest friends, who had been transported for 
poaching, was almost the only one who could 
talk to him after his absence of twenty-four years ; 
not that she knew the people at the time, for she, 
was then an infant, but she had grown up with 
| them after Joe had left, and could relate aneedotes 
of them and what had been their eventual desti- 
nies. Jane's having been the daughter of a. man 
who had been transported for poaching, was to 
Jog a sort of recommendation, and it ended in his 
taking her for his wife. They had not long been 
settled in their cottage before Joe’s former pro- 
pensities returned ; in fact he could not be idle ; 
he had carried a musket too long, and had lived 
such a life of excitement in the service of his 
country, that he found it impossible to exist 
without shooting at something. All his former 
love of poaching came strong upon him, and his 
wife, so far from checking him, encouraged him 
in his feelings. The consequence was that two 
years after his marriage, Joe Rushbrook was the 
most determined poacher in the country, Al- 
though often suspected, he had never been de- 
tected; one great cause of this, was his appearing 
to be such a drunkard, a plan hit upon by his 
wife, who had observed that drunken men were 
not suspected of being poachers.. ‘This scheme 
had therefore been hit upon, and very successful- 
ly ; for proving before a magistrate that a man 
was carried home dead drunk and speechless at 
midnight, was quite as good an alibi as could be 
brought forward. Joe Rushbrook had, therefore, 
the eredit of being a worthless, drunken fellow, 
who lived upon his pension and what his wife 
could earn; but no one had an idea that he was 
not only earning his livelihood, but laying by 
money from his successful night labours. Not 
that Joe did not like a drop occasionally ; on the 
contrary, he would sometimes drink freely—but, 
generally speaking, the wounds in his head were 
complained of, and he would, if the wind was 
fresh and set in the right quarter, contrive to be 
carried home on the night in which he had the 
most work to do. Such was the case, as we 
have represented in the first chapter. 

Little Joey, who, as the reader may anticipate, 
will be our future hero, was born the first year 
after marriage, and was their only child. He 
was a quiet, thoughtful, reflective boy, for his 
years—and had imbibed his father’s love of 
walking out on a dark night, to an extraordinary 
degree ; it was strange to see how much pru- 
dence there was mingled with the love of adven- 
ture in this lad, rue it is, his father had 
trained him early, first to examine the snares and 
conceal the game, which a little shrimp like Joey 
could do without being suspected to be otherwise 
employed than in picking blackberries. Before 


he was seven old, Joey could set a spri 
as well as his ather, and was a 5 versed in 
the mystery and art.of unlawful taking of game. 
Indeed he was very valuable to his father, and 





climes ; many had been transported for offences 


could do what his father could not have ventured 








upon without exciting suspicion. It was, 
bape, from hid constant vigils that the little bop 
was so small in size; at.all events his diminutive 
size was the cause of there being no suspicion 
attached to him, Joey went very .regularly to 
the day-school of Mr. Furness; and, although 
often up the best part of the night, he was one of 
the best and most diligent of the scholars. None 
could have supposed that the little fair-haired, 
quiet-looking boy, whe-was so busy with his 
books or his writing, could have been out half 
the night on a perilous excursion, for such it was 
at the time we are speaking of. It need hardly 
be observed that Joey had learned one important 
lesson, which was to be silent; not even Mum 
the doy, who could not speak, was more secret 
or more faithful. 

It is astonishing how much the nature and dis- 
position of a child may be altered by early 
tuition. Let a child be always with its nurse, 
even under the guidance of a mother, regular] 
brought up as children usually are, and it will 
continue to be a child, and even childish after 
childhood is gone. But take the same child, put 
it by degrees in situations of peril, requiring 
thought and observation beyond its years, accus- 
tom it to nightly vigils, and to watching, and to 
hold its tongue, and it is astonishing how the 
mind of that child, however much its body may 
suffer, will develope itself so as to meet the de- 
mand upon it, Thus it is with lads who are sent 
early to sea, and thus it was with little Joey. 
He was a man in some points, although a chili 
in others. He would play with his companions, 
laugh as loudly as the others, but still he would 
never breathe a hint, of what was his father’s 
employment. He went tochurch every Sunday, 


as did his father and mother, for they considered § 


that poaching was no crime, although punished 
as such by the laws, and he of course considered 
it no crime, as he only did what his father and 
mother wished. Let it not be thought, therefore, 
that the morals of our little hero were affected by 
his father’s profession, for such was not the 
case, 


Having entered into this neceaty explana ff 
of 


tion, we will now proceed. No ban orth 
American Indians could have observed a better 
trail than that kept by our little party. Rush- 
brook walked first, followed by our hero and the 
dog Mum. Nota word was spoken: they con- 
tinued their route over grasslands and ploughed 
fields, keeping in the shade of hedge-rows ; if 
Rushbrook stopped for a while to reconnoifre, so 
did Joey, and so did Mum, at their relative dis- 
tances, until the march was resumed. For 
three miles and a half, did they continue, until 
they arrived at a thick cover. The wind whistled 
through the branches of the bare trees, chiefly 
oak and ash; the cold damp fog was now sta- 
tionary, and shrouded them as they proceeded 
cautiously by the beaten track in the cover, until 
they had passed through it, and arrived on the 
other side, where the cottage of a gamekeeper 
was situated. A feeble light was burning, and 
shone through the diamond-paned windows. 
Rushbrook walked out clear of the cover, and 
held up his hand to ascertain precisely the di- 
rection of the wind. Having satisfied himself, 
he retreated into the cover in a direction so as to 
be exactly to leeward of the keeper’s house, that 
the noise of the report of his gun might not be 
heard. Having broken th the hedge, he 
lowered his gun, so as to bring the barrel withi 
two or three inches of the ground, and walked 
slowly and cautiously through the Rarenrey 
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followed, as before, by Joey and Mum. Afier 
about a quarter of a mile’s walk, a rattling of 
metal was heard, and they stopped short; it was 
the barrel of the fowling-piece, which had brushed 
one of the wires attached to a spring-gun set for 
the benefit of poachers. Rushbrook lifted up his 
left hand, as a sign to Joey not to move, and fol- 
lowing the wire, by continually rattling his bar- 
rel against it, he eventually arrived at the gun 
itself, opened the pan, threw out all the priming, 
and teft it with the pan open, so that it could not 
go off in case they fell in with another of the 
wires. Rushbrook then proceeded to business ; 
for he well knew that the gun would be set where 
the pheasants were most accustomed to roost; 
he put a small charge of powder in his fowling- 
piece, that, being so near, he might not shatter 
the birds, and because the noise of the report 
would be much less ; walking under an oak tree, 
he soon discovered the round black masses which 
the bodies of the roosting pheasants presented 
between him and the sky, and raising his piece, 
he fired ; a heavy bound on the earth at his feet 
followed the discharge. Joey then slipped for- 
ward and put the pheasant into his bag ; another 
and another shot, and every shot brought an in- 
crease to Joey’s load. Seventeen were already 
in it, when Mum gave a low growl. This was 
the signal for people being near. Rushbrook 
snapped his finger ; the dog came forward to his 
side and stood motionless, with ears and tail 
erect. In a few minutes’ time was heard the 
rustling of branches, as the party forced their way 
through the underwood. | Rushbrook stood still, 
waiting the signal from Mum, for the dog had 
been taught that if the parties advancing had 
another dog with them, always to raise his fore 
feet up to Rushbrook’s knees, but not otherwise ; 
Mum made no such sign, and then Rushbrook 
laid down in the brushwood, his motions being 
closely followed by his son and his dog. 

Voices in whispers were now heard, and the 
forms of two men with guns were to be seen not 
four yards from where they were lying.— 
‘Somewhere about here, I'll swear,’ said one. 
‘Yes, I think so; but it may be further on—the 
wind has brought down the sound.’ ‘ Very true, 
let’s follow them, and they may fall back upon 
the spring gun. The parties then advanced into 
the cover, and were soon out of sight; after a 
time, Rushbrook held his ear to the wind, and 
satisfied that all was safe, moved homewards, and 
arrived without further adventure, having relieved 
Joey of the heavy sack as soon as they were in 
the open fields. 

At three o’clock in the morning he tapped at 
the back door of the cottage. Jane opened it, and 
the spoils of the night having been put away in 
a secret place, they were all soon in bed and fast 
asleep. 


CHAPTER III. 


Train a child in the way he should go, and he will not 
depart from it. 


It is an old saying that ‘if there were no re- 
ceivers there would be no thieves,’ and it would 
have been of very little use for Rushbrook to take 
the game if he had not had the means of dis- 
posing of it. In this point, Byres, the pedler, 
was a valuable accessary. Byres was a radical 
knave, who did not admire hard work. At first’ 
he took up the profession of bricklayer’s labour- 
er, one that is of a nature only affording occa- 
sional work and moderate wages. He did this 





that he might apply to the parish for relief and 
do nothing for the major portion of the year. But 
even a few months’ work would not suit him, 
and then he gained his sustenance by carrying on 
his head a large basket of crockery, and disposing 
of his wares among the cottagers. At last he 
took out a pedier’s license—perhaps one of the 
most dangerous permits ever allowed by a 
government, and which has been the cause of 
much of the ill will and discontent fomented 
among the lower classes. Lately, the cheapness 
of printing and of circulation have rendered the 
profession of less consequence—twenty years 
ago, the village ale-houses were not provided 
with newspapers; it was an expense never 
thought of; the men went to drink their beer and 
to talk over the news of the vicinity, and if there 
was a disturbance in any other portion of the 
United Kingdom, the fact was only gained by 
rumour, and this vaguely and long after it had 
taken place. But when the pedler Byres made 
his appearance, which he at last did, weekly or 
oftener, as it might happen, there was a great 
change; he was the party who supplied infor- 
mation, and in consequence, he was always wel- 
come, and looked upon as an oracle; the best 
seat near the fire was reserved for him, and 
having deposited his pack upon the table or in a 
corner, he would then produce the Propeller, or 
some other publication full of treason and blas- 
phemy, and read it for the benefit of the labour- 
ers assembled. A few months were more than 
sufficient to produce the most serious effects :— 
men who had worked cheerfully through the 
day, and retired to bed satisfied with their lot and 
thankful that work was to be obtained, now re- 
mained at the public house, canvassing the con- 
duct of government, and leaving the ale-house 
satisfied in their own minds that they were ill- 
used, harshly treated, and in bitter bondage. If 
they met their superiors, those very parties to 
whom they were indebted for employment, there 
was no respect shown ‘~ them as formerly—or if 
so, it was sullen and forced acknowledgment. 
The church was gradually deserted—the appear- 
ance of the pastor was no Jonger a signal for every 
hat to be lifted from the head; on the contrary, 
boys of sixteen sat on the walls of the church- 
yard, with their hands in both pockets, and a 
sort of leer upon their faces, as though they defied 
the pastor on his appearance—and there would 
they remain outside during the service, meeting, 
unquailed and without blushing, his eyes cast 
upon them as he came out again. Such was the 
state of things in the village of Grasford in one 
year after the pedler had added it to his continual 
rounds—and Byres was a great favourite, for he 
procured for the women what they commissioned 
him to obtain—supplied the girls with ribbons 
and gewgaws—trusted to a considerable extent— 
and his re-appearance was always anxiously 
looked for. He lived scot-free at the public 
house, for he brought so much custom, and was 
the occasion of the drinking of so much ale, that 
the landlord considered his coming as a God- 
send. His box of ware was well supplied in the 
summer months, for the fine weather was the 
time for the wearing of gay ribbons; but in the 
winter he traveled more to receive orders, or to 
carry away the game supplied to him by the 
poachers, with whom he was in league. Had 
his box been examined during the shooting 
season, it would have been found loaded with 
pheasants, not with trinkets and ribbons. It 
need hardly be observed after this, that Byres 
was the party who took off the hands of Rush- 





brook all the game which he procured, and 
which he had notice to call for before daylight, 
generally, the second morning after it had been ob- 
tained; for Rushbrook was too cautious to trust 
Byres with his secret, that of never going out of 
a night without having previously pretended in- 
toxication, and having suffered himself to be led 
or carried home. 

Our readers will acknowledge that little Joey 
was placed in a very dangerous position; it is 
true that he was not aware that he was doing 
wrong in assisting his father; nevertheless, beiny 
a reflective boy, it did sometimes occur to hin. 
that it was odd, that what was right should be 
done so secretly ; and he attempted to make out 
how it was that the birds that flew about every- 
where, and appeared to belong to every one, 
might not be shot in the open day. He knew 
that the laws forbade it, but he inquired of him- 
self why such laws should be. Joey had heard 
but one side of the question, and was therefore 
puzzled. It was fortunate for him that the pas- 
tor of the parish, although he did not reside in it, 
did at least once a week call in at Mr. F.’s 
school, and examine the boys. Mr. Furness, 
who was always sober during the school hours, 
was very proud of these visits, and used to point 
out little Joey as his most promising scholar. 
This induced the pastor to take more immediate 
notice of our hero, and the commendation which 
he received, and the advice that was bestowed 
upon him, was probably the great cause why 
Joey did attend assiduously to his lessons, 
which his otherwise vagrant life would have dis- 
inclined him to do; and also kept a character for 
honesty and good principle, which he really de- 
served. Indeed, his father and mother, setting 
aside poaching, and the secrecy resorted to in 
consequence, were by no means bad examples in 
the ordinary course of life; they did to their 
neighbours as they would be done by, were fair 
and honest in their dealings, and invariably in- 
culcated probity and a regard to truth, to their 
son. This may appear anomalous to many of 
our readers, but there are many strange anomalies 
in this world. It may therefore be stated, in a 
very few words, that although our little hero had 
every chance of eventually following the road to 
ruin, yet, up tu the present time, he had not 
entered it. 

Such was the life led by little Joey for three 
years subsequent to our introduction of him to 
the reader ; every day he became more useful to 
his father ; latterly he had not attended school 
but in the forenoon, for, as we have before ob- 
served, Joey could, from his diminutive size and 
unsuspicious appearance, do much that his father 
would not have ventured to attempt. He was as 
well versed in the art of snaring as his father, and 
sauntering like a child about the fields and hedge- 
rows, would examine his nooses, take out the 
game, and hide it till he could bring it home. 
Sometimes he would go out at night attended 
only by Mum, and the dog would invariably give 
him mute notice by simply standing with his 
ears and tail erect, when the keepers had dis- 
covered the snares, and were lying in wait for the 
poacher, to lay hold of him when he came to as- 
certain his success. Even in such a case, Joey 
very often would not retreat, but crawling on his 
stomach, would arrive at the snare, and take out 
the animal without the keepers perceiving him, 
for their eyes were invariably directed to the 
horizon, watching the appearance of some stout 
figure of a man, while Joey crawled along bear- 
ing away the prize unseen. At other times, 
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Joey would reap a rich harvest in the broad day, 
by means of his favourite game-cock. Having 
put on the animal his steel spurs, he would 
plunge into the thickest.of the cover, and select- 
ing some small spot of cleared ground for the 
combat, would throw down his gallant bird, and 
conceal himself in the brushwood; the game- 
cock would immediately crow, and his challenge 
was immediately answered by the pugnacious 
male pheasant who flew down to meet him; the 
combat was short, for the pheasant was soon 
pierced with the sharp steel of his adversary, and 
as one antagonist fell dead, again would the game- 
cock crow, and his challenge be accepted by 
another. In an hour or two the small arena was 
a field of blood; Joey would creep forward, put 
his victorious cock into his bag together with his 
many dead adversaries, and watch an opportunity 
for a safe retreat. 





CHAPTER IV. 
In which the author has endeavoured with al! his power 
to suit the present taste of the public. 


We have said that Byres was the receiver of 
the game obtained by Rushbrook. It so hap- 
pened, that in these accounts Byres had not ad- 
hered to his duty towards his neighbour ; in fact, 
he attempted to over-reach, but without success, 
and from this time Byres became Rushbrook’s 
determined, but secret enemy. Some months 
had passed since this disagreement, and there 
was a mutual distrust, as both men were equally 
revengeful in their tempers ; when they happened 
to meet late on Saturday night at the ale-house, 
which was their usual resort, Furness, the school- 
master, was there; he and many others had al- 
ready drunk too much,—all were boisterous and 
noisy. A few of the wives of those drinking 
were waiting patiently and sorrowfully outside, 
their arms folded in their aprons, as a defence 
against the cold, watching for their husbands to 
come out, that they might coax them home be- 
fore the major part of the week’s earnings had 
been spent in liquor. Byres had the paper in 
his hand--he had taken it from the schoolmaster, 
who was too far gone to read it, and was de- 
claiming loudly against all governments, mo- 
narchy, and laws—when a stranger entered the 
tap-room where they were all assembled; Rush- 
brook was at the time sitting down, intending 
quietly to take a pint and walk home, as he had 
too much respect for the Sabbath to follow his 
profession of poacher on the morning of that day; 
he did not intend, therefore, to resort to his usual 
custom of pretending to be intoxicated; but 
when the stranger came in, to his great surprise, 
he observed a glance of recognition between him 
and Byres, after which they appeared as if they 
were perfect strangers. Rushbrook watched them 
carefully, but so as not to let them perceive he 
was so doing, when a beckon from the stranger 
to Byres was again made. Byres continued to 
read the paper and to harangue, but at the same 
time he took an opportunity of making a signal in 
reply. 

There was something in the stranger’s appear- 
ance which told Rushbrook that he was employed 
as a keeper or something in that way, for we 
often single out our enemies by instinct. That 
there was mischief in the wind, Rushbrook felt 
sure, and his heart misgave him—the more so, 
as occasionally the eyes of both were turned to- 
wards him. After a little reflection, Rushbrook 
determined to feign intoxication, as he had so 








often done before ; he called for another piut, jor 
some time talked very loud, and at last laid his 
head on the table; after a time he lifted it up 
again, drank more, and then fell back on the 
bench. By degrees the company thinned, until 
there was no one left but the schoolmaster, the 
pedler, and the stranger. ‘The sehoolmasier, as 
usual, offered to assist the pedler in helping 
Rushbrook to his cottage; but Byres replied 
that he was busy, and that he need not wait for 
Rushbrook ; the friend he had with him would 
assist him in taking home the drunken man. 
The schoolmaster reeled home, ieaving the two 
together. ‘They sat down on the bench, not far 
from Rushbrook, who appeared to them to be in 
the last stage of inebriety. ‘Their conversation 
was easily overheard. ‘The pedler stated that he 
had watched several nights, but never could find 
out when Rushbrook left his cottage, but that he 
had traced that boy more than once ; that Rush- 
brook had promised to have game ready for him 
on Tuesday, and would go out on Monday night 
for it. In short, Rushbrook discovered that 
Byres was about to betray him to the man, who, 
in the course of their conversation, he found out 
to be a gamekeeper newly hired by the lord of 
the manor. After awhile they broke up, Byres 
having promised to join the keeper in his expe- 
dition, and to assist in securing his former ally. 
Having made these arrangements, they then took 
hold of Rushbrook by the arms, and shaking him 
to rouse him up as much as they could, they led 
him home to the cottage, and left him in charge 
of his wife. As soon as the door was closed, 
Rushbrook’s long repressed anger could no longer 
be restrained; he started on his feet, and striking 
his fist on the table so as to terrify his wife, 
swore that the pedler should pay dear for his 
poaching. Upon his wife’s demanding an ex- 
planation, Rushbrook, in a few hurried sentences, 
explained the whole. Jane, however she might 
agree with him in his indignation, like all wo- 
men, shuddered at the thought of shedding blood; 
she persuaded her husband to go to bed; he con- 
sented, but he slept not, he had but one feeling, 
which was vengeance towards the traitor. When 
revenge enters into the breast of a man who has 
lived peaceably at home, fiercely as he may be 
impelled by the passion, he stops short at the 
idea of shedding blood. But when a man who 
had, like Rushbrook, served so long in the army, 
witnessed such scenes of carnage, and so often 
passed his bayonet through his adversary’s body, 
is roused up by this fatal passion, the death of a 
fellow creature becomes a matter of indifference, 
provided he can gratify his feelings. ‘Thus it 
was with Rushbrook, who, before he rose on the 
morning of that Sabbath, in which, had he gone 
to church, he could have so often requested his 
trespasses might be forgiven, as he ‘forgave 
them who trespassed against him,” had made up 
his mind that nothing short of the pedler’s death 
would satisfy him. At breakfast, he appeared to 
listen to his wife’s entreaties, and promised to do 
the pedler no harm ; and told her that instead of 
going out on the Monday night, as he had pro- 
mised, he should go out in that very night, and 
by that means evade the snare laid for him. Jane 
persuaded him not to go out at all, but this Rush- 
brook would not consent to. He told her that 
he was determined to show them that he was not 
to be driven off his beat, and would make Byres 
believe on ‘Tuesday night that he had been out 
on the Monday night.—Rushbrook’s object was 
to have a meeting with Byres, if possible, alone, 
to tax him with his treachery and then take sum- 


mary vengeance. Aware that Byres slept in the 
alehouse, hie went down there a litile before dark, 
and told him that he intended going out on that 
night, that it would be better, if instead of coming 


one of the covers, which he described, at an hour 
agreed upon, when he would make over to him 
the game which he might have procured. Byres, 
who saw in this an excellent and easy method of 
trapping Rushbrook, consented to it, intending 
to inform the keeper, so that he should meet 
Rushbrook. ‘The time of meeting was arranged 
for two o’clock in the morning. Rushbrook was 
certain Byres would leave the alehouse an hour 
or two before the time proposed, which would 
be more than suflicient for his giving information 
to the keeper. He therefore-remained quietly at 
home till twelve o’elock, when he loaded his gun, 
and went out without Joey or the dog. His 
wife perceiving this, was convinced that he had 
not gone out with the intention to poach, but was 
pursuing his scheme of revenge. She watched 
him afier he left the cottage, aud observed that 
he had gone down in the direction of the alehouse, 
and she was afraid that there would be mischief 
between him and Byres, and she wakened up 
Joey, desiring him to follow and watch his 
father, and do all he could to prevent it. Her 
communication was made in such a hurried man- 
ner that it was difficult for Joey to know what 
he was to do, except to watch his father’s mo- 
tions and see what took place. ‘This Joey per- 
fectly understood, and he was off in an instant, 
followed as usual by Mum, and taking with him 
his sack.—Our hero crept slowly down the path- 
way in the direction of the alehouse. The night 
was dark, for the moon did not rise until two or 
three hours before the morning broke, and it was 
bitter cold; but to darkness and cold Joey had 
been accustomed, and although not seen himself, 
there was no object could move without being 
scanned by his clear vision. He gained a hedge 
close to the alehouse; Mum wanted to go on, 
by which Joey knew that his father must be 
lurking somewhere near to him—he pressed the 
dog duwn with his hand, vrouched himself, and 
watched. In a few minutes a dark figure was 
perceived by Joey to emerge from the alehouse, 
and walk hastily over a turnip field behind the 
premises; it had gained about half over, when 
another form, which Joey recognised as his 
father’s, stealthily followed afier the first. Joey 
waited a little time, and was then, with Mum, on 
the steps of both; for amile and a half each party 
kept at their relative distances until they came to 
a furze-bottom, which was about 600 yards from 
the cover—then the steps of Rushbrook were 
quickened, and those of Joey in proportion; the 
consequence was, that the three parties rapidly 
neared each other. Byres, for it was him who 
had quitted the alehouse, walked along le.surely, 
having no suspicion that he was followed. Rush- 
brook was now within fifteen yards of the pedler, 
and Joey at even less distance from his father, 
when he heard the lock of his father’s gun click, 
as he cocked it. 

“ Father,”’ said Joey, not over loud, * don’t” — 

‘‘ Who’s there?” cried the pedler, turning 
round, The only reply was the flash and report 
of the gun; and the pedler dropped among the 
furze. | 

«Oh, father! father! what have you done!” 
exclaimed Joey, coming up to him. 

** You here, Joey!” said Rushbrook, “ why 
are you here ?”’ 








‘* Mother sent me,” replied Joey. 
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“To be evidence against me,” replied his 
father, in wrath. 

“Oh no! to stop you. 
father ?” 

«¢ What I almost wish I had not done now,” 
replied he, mournfully ; ** but it is done, and—”’ 

*« And what, father ?”’ 

‘| am a murderer, I suppose,’’ replied Rush- 
brook. ‘+ He would have peached, Joey—have 
had me transported, to work in chains for the 
rest of my days, merely for taking a few phea- 
sants. Let us go home; but Rushbrook did 
not move, although he proposed so doing. He 
leant upon his gun, with his eyes fixed in the 
direction where Byres had fallen. 

Joey stood by him—for nearly ten minutes, 
not a word was spoken. At last, Rushbrook 
said— 

“Joey, my boy, I’ve killed many a man in 
my time, and I have thought nothing of it; I 
slept as sound as ever the next night. But then, 
you see, I was a soldier, and it was my trade, 
and I could look on the man I had killed without 
feeling sorrow or shame; but I can’t look upon 
this man, Joey. He was my enemy; but—I’ve | 
murdered him—I feel it now. Go up to him, 
boy—you are not afraid to meet him—and see if 
he be dead.” 

Joey, although, 
a stranger to him, did, however, feel afraid ; his 
hands had often been dyed with the blood of a 
hare or of a bird, but he had not yet seen death 
in his fellow creatures. He advanced slowly 
and*tremulously through the dark towards the 
furzebush in which the body lay ; Mum followed, 
raising first one paw and pausing, then the other, 
and as they came to the body, the dog raised his 
head and gave such a mournful howl, that it in- 
duced our hero to start back again. After a time 
Joey recovered himself and again advanced to the 
body. He leant over it, he could distinguish but 
the form; he listened, and not the slightest 
breathing was to be heard; he whispered the 
pedier’s name, but there was no reply; he put 
his hand upon his breast, and removed it, reek- | 
ing with warm blood. 

‘« Father, he must be dead, quite dead,” whis- 
pered Joey, who returned trembling. ‘* What 
shall we do.” 

‘*We must go home,” replied Rushbrook ; 
“this is a bad night's work ;” and, without ex- | 
changing another word until their arrival, Rush- 
brook and Joey proceeded back to the cottage, 
followed by Mum. 


What have you done, 





nerally speaking, fear was | 


CHAPTER V. 


The sins of the Fether are visited on the Child. 


Jane had remained in a state of great anxiety 
during her husband’s absence, watching and lis- 
tening to every sound ; every five minutes raising 
the lateh of the door, and leoking out, hoping to 
see him return. As the time went on, her alarm 
increased; she laid her head down on the table 
and wept; she could find no consolation, no alle- 
viation of her anxiety ; she dropped down on her 
knees and prayed. 

She was still appealing to the Most High, 
when a blow on the door announced her hus- 
band’s return, ‘There was a sullen gloom over 
his countenance as he-entered ; he threw his gun 
carelessly on one side, so that it fell, and rattled 
against 
her ominous of evil. He sat down without speak- 





| he felt for both. Even the dog showed, as he 


Jane caught him by the arm; she felt convinced 


—yet how could that be, it was evidence against 


paved floor; and this one act was to| therefore I de not mind if they suppose me 
, ‘ guilty.—T he bag is known to be mine—the gun 
_ ing; falling back in the chair, and lifting his eyes | 


up to the rafters above, he appeared to be in deep 
thought, and unconscious of her presence. 

** What has happened?” enquired his wife, 
trembling, as she laid her hand on his shoulder. 
** Don’t speak to me now,”’ was the reply. 

** Joey,”’ said the frightened woman in a whis- 
per, ** what has he done ?”’ 

Joey answered not, but raised his hand, red 
with the blood which was now dried upon it. 

Jane uttered a faint cry, dropped on her knees, 
and covered her face, while Joey walked into the 
hack kitchen, and busied himself in removing the 
traces of the dark deed. 

A quarter of an hour had elapsed—Joey had 
returned, and taken his seat upon his low stool, 
and not a word had been exchanged. 

There certainly is a foretaste of the future pun- 
ishment which awaits crime; for how dreadful 
were the feelings of those who were now sitting 
down in the cottage. Rushbrook was evidently 
stupified from excess of feeling ; first, the strong 
excitement which had urged him to the deed; 
and now, from the reaction, the prostration of 
mental power which had succeeded it. Jane 
dreaded the present and the future—whichever 
way she turned her eyes the gibbet was before 
her—the clanking of chains in her ears; in her 
vision of the future, scorn, misery, and remorse 
—she felt only for her husband. Joey, poor boy, 


looked up into Joey’s face, that he was aware 
that a foul deed had been done. ‘The silence 
which it appeared none would venture to break, 
was at last dissolved by the clock of the village 
church solemnly siriking two. ‘They all started 
up—it was a warning—it reminded them of the 
bell tolling for the dead—of time and of eternity; 
but time present quickly effaced for the moment 
other ideas; yes, it was time to act; in four 
hours more jt would be daylight, and the blood 
of the murdered man would appeal to his fellow 
men for vengeance. ‘The sun would light them 
to the deed of darkness—the body would be 
brought home—the magistrates would assemble 
—and who would be the party suspected? 

*¢ Merciful Heaven !’’ exclaimed Jane, ** what 
can be done ?”’ 

‘* ‘There is no proof,” muttered Rushbrook. 

** Yes, there is,’’ observed Joey, “I left my 
bag there when I stooped down to—” 

** Silence!” cried Rushbrook. * Yes,’’ con- 
tinued he, bitterly to his wife, ** this is your doing, 
you must send the boy after me, and now there 
will be evidence against me; 1 shall owe my 
death to you.” 

“O say not so! say not so!’’ replied Jane, 
falling down on her knees and weeping bitterly, 
as she buried her face in her lap; ‘* but there is 
yet time,”’ cried she, starting up, ‘* Joey can go 
and fetch the bag. You will, Joey; won’t you 
dear; you are not afraid—you are innocent.” 

‘¢ Better leave it where it is, mother,’’ replied 
Joey, calmly. 

Rushbrook looked up at his son with surprise. 


the boy had some reason for what he said—pro- 
bably some plan that would ward off suspicion 


them, and after looking earnestly at the boy’s 
face, she dropped his arm. ‘* Why so, Joey?” 
said she, with apparent calmness. 

*¢ Because,” replied Joey, ‘I have been think- 
ing about it all this time; I am innocent, and 





I must throw down in a ditch, two fields off. 
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You must give me some money, if you have any ; 
if not, I must go without it; but there is no time 
to be lost; I must be off and away from here in 
ten minutes; to-morrow ask every one if they 
have seen or heard of me, because I have left the 
house some time during the night. I shall have 
a good start before that; besides, they may not 
find the pedler for a day or two, perhaps; at all 
events not till some time after 1 am gone; and 
then you see, mother, the bag which is found by 
him, and the gun in the ditch, will make them 
think it is me who killed him; but they will not 
be able to make out whether I killed him by ac- 
cident, and run away from fear, or whether I did 
it on purpose. So now, mother, that’s my plan, 
for it will save father.” 

** And I shall never see you again, my child!” 
replied his mother. 

*'That’s as may be. You may go away from 
here after a time, mother, when the thing has 
blown over. Come, mother, there’s no time to 
lose.”’ ‘ 

**Rushbrook, what say you—what think 
you ?”’ said Jane to her husband. 

** Why, Jane, at all events, the boy must leave 
us; for, you see, I told Byres, and I've no doubt 
he told the keeper, if he met him, that 1 should 
bring Joey with me. I did it to deceive him ; 
and, as sure as I sit here, they will have that boy 
up as evidence against his fathers” 

“To be sure they will,” cried Joey; * and 
what could I do? I dare not—I don’t think I 
could—tell a lie; and yetI would not peach upon 
father, neither. What can I do but be out of the 
way !” 

** That’s the truth—away with you, then, my 
boy, and take a father’s blessing with you—a 
guilty father’s, it is true: God forgive me. Jane, 
give him all the money you have; lose not a 
moment, quick, woman, quick.” And Rush- 
brook appeared to be in agony. 

Jane hastened to the cupboard, opened a small 
box, and poured the contents into the hand of 
Joey. 

** Farewell, my boy,” said Rushbrook, ‘* your 
father thanks you.” 

** Heaven preserve you, my child,” cried Jane, 
embracing him, as the tears rained down her 
cheeks. ‘* You will write—no! you must not 
—mercy ! mercy! I shall neversee him again !”’ 
and the mother fainted on the floor. 

The tears rose in our hero’s eyes as he beheld 
the condition of his poor mother. Once more he 
grasped his father’s hand, and then, catching up 
the gun, he went out at the back door, and 
driving back the dog, who would have followed 
him, made over the fields as fast as his legs 
eould carry him. 





CHAPTER VI. 
“ The world before him, where to choose.” 


We have no doubt but many of our readers 
have occasionally, when on a journey, come to 
where the road divides in two, forking out in 
different directions, and the road being new to 
them, have not known which of the two branches 
they ought to take. This happens, as it often 
does in a novel, to be our case just now. Shall 
we follow little Joey, or his father and mother— 
that is the question. We believe when a road 
does thus divide, the widest of the two branches 
is generally selected, as being supposed to be the 
continuation of the high road: we shall ourselves 
9 
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act upon that principle ; and, as the hero of the 
tale is of more consequence than characters ac- 
cessory, we shall follow up the fortunes of little 
Joey. As soon as our hero had deposited the 
gun, so that it might be easily discovered by any 
one passing by, he darted into the high road, and 
went off with all the speed that he was capable 
of; and it was not yet light, when he found 
himself at least ten miles from his native village. 
As the day dawned, he quitted the high road, 
and took to the fields, keeping a parallel course, 
so as to still increase his distance; it was not 
until he had made fifteen miles, that, finding 
himself exhausted, he sat down to recover him- 
self. 

From the time that he had left the cottage until 
the present, Joey had but one overwhelming idea 
in his head, which was, to escape from pursuit, 
and by his absence to save his father from sus- 
picion ; but now that he had effected that pur- 
pése, and was in a State of quiescence, other 
thoughts rushed upon his mind, «First, the 
scenes of the last few hours presented themselves 
in rapid array before him—he thought of the 
dead man, and he looked at his hand to ascertain 
if the bloody marks had been effaced ; and then 
he thought of his poor mother’s state when he 
quitted the cottage, and the remembrance made 
him weep bitterly ; his own position came next 
upon him—a boy, twelve years of age, adrift 
upon the world—how was he to live—what was 
he to do? ‘This reminded him that his mother 
had given him money; he put his hand into his 
pocket and pulled it out to ascertain what he pos- 
sessed. He had £1 16s., to him a large sum, 
and it was all in silver. As he became more 
composed, he began to reflect upon what he had 
better do; where should he go to? London. It 
was a long way, he knew, but the farther he was 
away from home, the better. Besides, he had 
heard much of London, and that every one got 
employment there. Joey resolved that he would 
go to London; he knew that he had taken the 
right road so far, and having made up his mind 
he rose up and proceeded. He knew that, if 
possible, he must not allow himself to be seen 
on the road for a day or two, and he was puzzled 
how he was to get food, which he already felt 
would be very acceptable; and then, what ae- 
count was he to give of himself, if questioned ? 
Such were the cogitations of our little hero, as he 
wended his way, till he came to a river, which 
was too deep and rapid for him to attempt to 
ford—he was obliged to return to the high road 
to cross the bridge. He looked around him be- 
fore he climbed over the low stone wall, and per- 
ceiving nobody, he jumped on the footpath, and 
proceeded to the bridge, where he suddenly 
faced an old woman with a basket of brown 
cakes, something like gingerbread. ‘Taken by 
surprise, and hardly knowing what to say, he 
inquired if a cart had passed that way ? 

Yes, child, but it must be a good mile ahead 
of you,” said the old woman, * and you must 
walk fast to overtake it.” 

« T have had no breakfast yet, and I am hungry; 
do you sell your cakes ?” 

“ Yes, child, what else do I make them for? 
three a penny, and cheap too.” 

Joey felt in his pocket until he had selected 
a sixpence, and pulling it out, desired the old 
woman to give him cakes for it, and taking the 
pile in his hand he set off as fast as he could. 
As soon as he was out of sight he again made his 
way into the fields, and breakfasted upon half his 
store. He then continued his journey until 





nearly one o’clock, when tired out with his ex- 
ertions, as soon as he had finished the remainder 
of his cakes, he laid down under a rick of corn 
and fell fast asleep, having made twenty miles 
since he started. In his hurry to escape pursuit, 
and the many thoughts which occupied his brain, 
Joey had made no observation on the weather ; 
if he had, he probably would have looked after 
some more secure shelter than the lee-side of a 
haystack. He slept soundly; and he had not 
been asleep more than an hour, when the wind 
changed, and the snow fell fast; nevertheless, 
Joey slept on, and probably never would have 
awakened more, had it not been that a shepherd 
and his dog were returning home in the evening, 
and happened to pass close to the haystack. By 
this time Joey had been covered with a layer of 
snow, half an inch deep, and had it not been for 
the dog, who went up to where he laid, and 
commenced pawing the snow off him, he would 
have been passed by undiscovered by the shep- 
herd, who, after some trouble, succeeded in 
rousing our hero from his torpor, and half drag- 
ging, half lifting him, contrived to lead him across 
one or two fields, until they arrived at a black- 
smith’s shop, in a small village, before Joey 
could have been said to have recovered his scat- 
tered senses. ‘Two hours more sleep, and there 
would have been no further history to give of our 
little hero. 

He was dragged to the forge, the fire of which 
glowed under the force of the bellows, and by 
degrees, as the warmth reached him, he was re- 
stored to self-possession. ‘T'o the inquiries made 
as' to who he was, and from whence he came, he 
now answered as he had before arranged in his 
mind. His father and mother were a long way 
before him ; he was going to London, but having 
been tired, he had fallen asleep under the hay- 
stack, and he was afraid that if he went not to 
London direcily, he never might find his father 
or mother again.” 

‘*O then,” replied the shepherd, “they have 
gone on before, have they? Well, you’ll catch 
them, no doubt.” 

The blacksmith’s wife, who had been a party 
to what was going on, now brought up alittle 
warm ale, which quite re-established Joey ; and 


at the same time a wagon drove up to the door, | 


and stopped at the blacksmith’s shop. 

**T must have a shoe tacked on the old mare, 
my friend,” said the driver. “ You won’t be 
long ?”’ 

**Not five minutes,” 
You’re going to London ?” 

** Yes, sure.’’ 

** Here ’s a poor boy that has been left behind 
by his father and mother somehow—you would 
not mind giving him a lift?” 

** Well, I don’t know ; I suppose I must be 
paid for it in the world to come.” 

‘“* And good pay too, if you earn it,” observed 
the blacksmith. 

‘* Well, it won’t make much difference to my 
eight horses, I expect,’’ said the driver, looking 
at Joey ; **so come along, youngster; you may 
perch yourself on top of the straw, above the 
goods.”’ 

‘* First come in with me, child,” said the wife 
of the blacksmith; ‘* you must have some good 
victuals to take with you—so while you shoe 
the horse, John, I'll see to the boy.”’, 

The woman put before Joey a dish in which 
were the remains of more than one‘small joint, 
and our hero commenced his attack without 
delay. 


replied the smith. 








** Have you any money, child?” inquired the 
woman. 

Joey, who thought that she might expect pay- 
ment, replied, ** Yes, ma’am, I’ve got a shil- 
ling,” and he pulled one out of his pocket and 
laid it on the table. 

‘Bless the child! what do you take me for, 
to think that I would touch your money? you 
are a long way from London yet, although you 
have got such a chance to get there. Do you 
know where to go when you get there ?” 

** Yes, ma’am,” replied Joey, “I shall get 
work in the stables, I believe.” 

“ Well, I dare say that you will; but in the 
mean time vou had better save your shilling—so 
we'll find something to put this meat and bread 
up in for your journey. Are you quite warm 
now ?” 

“Yes, thank ’ee ma’am:”’ 

Joey, who had ceased eating, had another 
warm at the fire, and in a few minutes, having 
bade adieu, and given his thanks to the humane 
people, he was buried in the straw below the tilt 
of the wagon, with his provisions deposited be- 
side him, and the wagon went on its slow and 
steady pace to the tune of its own jingling bells. 
Joey, who had quite recovered from his chill, 
nestled among the straw, congratulating himself 
that he should now arrive safely in London, 
without more questioning. And such was the 
case; in three days and three nights, without 
any further adventure, he found himself, although 
he was not aware of it, in Oxford street, some- 
what about eight or nine o’clock in the evening. 

“Do you know your way now, boy?” said 
the carman. 

“T can ask it,” replied Joey, ‘as soon as I 
can go to the light and read the address. Good- 
bye, and thank you,” continued he, glad at last 
to be clear of any more evasive replies. 

The carman shook him by the hand as they 
passed the Boar and Castle, and bade him fare- 
well, and our hero found himself alone in the 
vast metropolis. 

What was he to do? He hardly knew—but 
one thought struck him, which was, that he must 
find a bed for the night. He wandered up and 
down Oxford street for some time, but every one 
walked so quick that he was afraid to speak to 
them—at last a little girl, of seven or eight years 
of age, passed by him, and looked him earnestly 
in the face. 

“Can you tell me where Ican get a bed for 
the night ?”” 

«Have you any brads ?”’ was the reply. 

‘* What are those ?”’ said Joey. 

“‘ Any money, to be sure ; why, you’re green 
— quite.” 

“Yes, I have a shilling.” 

“That will do—come along, and you shall 
sleep with me.” 

Joey followed her very innocently, and very 
glad that he had been no fortaniate? She led him 
to a street out of Tottenham court-yard, in which 
there were no lamps—the houses, however, 
were large, und many stories high. 

“Take my hand,” said the girl, “ and mind 
how you tread.” 

Guided by his new companion, Joey arrived 
at a door that was wide open; they entered, and 
assisted by the girl, he went up a dark staircase 
to the second story. She opened a room-door, 
when Joey found himself in company with about 
twenty other children, of about the same age, of 


both sexes. Here were several beds on the 
floor of the room, which was spacious. In the 
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centre were huddled er on the’ floor, round 
a tallow candle, eight or ten of the inmates, two 
of them playing witha filthy pack of cards, while 
others looked over them; others were lying 
down, or asleep on the several beds. “ This is 
my bed,” said the girl; if you are tired you 
can turn in at once. 1 shan’t go to bed yet.” 
Joey was tired and he went to bed; it was 
not very clean, but he had been used to worse 


lodgings lately. It need hardly be observed that. 


Joey had got into very bad eompany ; the whole 
of the inmates of the room consisted of juvenile 
thieves and pickpockets, who, in the course of 
time, obtain promotion in their profession, until 
they are ultimately sent off to Botany Bay. At- 
tempts have been made to check these nurseries 
of vice ; but pseudo-philanthropists have resisted 
such barbarous innovation ; and upon the Mosaic 
principle, that you must not seethe the kid in the 
mother’s milk, they are protected and allowed to 
arrive at full maturity, and beyond the chance of 
being reclaimed, until they are ripe for the penal- 
ties of the law. 

Joey slept soundly, and when he awoke next 
morning found that his little friend was not with 
him. He dressed himself, and then made an- 
other discovery, which was, that every farthing 
of his money had been abstracted from his 
pockets. Of this unpleasant fact, he ventured to 
complain to one or two boys, who were lying on 
other beds with their clothes on; they laughed at 
him, called him a green-horn, and made use of 
other lan , which at once let Joey know the 
nature of the company with whom he had been 
passing the night. After some altercation three 
or four of them bundled him out of the room, and 
Joey found himself in the street without a farthing, 
and very much inclined to eat a good break fast. 

There is no portion of the world, small as it is 
in comparison with the whole, in which there is 
more to be found to eat and to drink, more com- 
fortable lodgings, or accommodation and conve- 
nience of every kind, than in the metropolis of 
England, provided you have the means to obtain 
it; but, notwithstanding this abundance, there is 
no Pe probably, where you will. find it more 
difficult to obtain a portion of it, if you happen to 
have an empty pocket. ' 

Joey went into. a shop here and there to ask 
for employment—he was turned away. every 
where. He spent the first day in this manner, 
and et night, tired and hungry, he laid down on 
the stone steps of a portico, and fell asleep. ‘The 
next morning he awoXxe shivering with the cold, 
faint with hunger. Me asked at the areas for 
something to eat, but no one would give him 
anything. At the pump he obtained a drink of 
water; that was all he could obtain, for it cost 
nothing. Another day passed without food, and 
the poor boy again sheltered himself for the night 
at a rich man’s door in Berkley square. 





CHAPTER VII. 
If you want employment, go to London. 


The exhausted Jad awoke again, and pursued 
his useless task of appeals for food and employ- 
ment. It was a bright day, and there was some 
litde warmth to be collected by basking in the 
rays of the sun, when our hero wended his way 
through St. James’s Park, faint, hungry, and dis- 

te.. There were several people seated on 
the benches, and Joey, weak as he was, did not 
venture to go near them, but crawled along. At 


pity in every body’s face as they passed, and re- 
ceiving none, he felt that he could not stand 
much longer, andemboldened by desperation, he 
approached a bench that was occupied by one 
person. At first he only rested on the arm of the 
bench, but, as the person sitting down appeared 
not to observe him, he timidly took a seat at the 
further end. ‘The personage who occupied the 
other part of the bench, was a man dressed in a 
morning suit a-la-militaire and a black stock. 
He had clean gloves and a small cane in his 
hand, with which he was describing circles on 
the gravel before him, evidently in deep thought. 
In height he was full six feet, and his proportions 
combined strength with symmetry. His fea- 
tures were remarkably handsome, his dark hair 
had a natural curl, and his whiskers and musta- 
chios (for he wore those military appendages) 
were evidently the objects of much atiention and 
solicitude, We may as well here observe, that 
although so favoured by nature, still there would 
have been considered something wanting in him 
by those who had been accustomed to move in 
the first circles, to make him the refined gentle- 
man. His movements and carriage were not 
inelegant, but there was a certain retinue wanting. 
He bowed well, but it was not exactly the bow 
of a gentleman. ‘The nursery maids as they 
passed by said, ‘‘ dear me what a handsome gen- 
tleman;”’ but had the, remark been jmade by a 
higher class, it would have been quhlified into 
‘*what a handsome man.” His age was appa- 
rently about five and thirty—it might have been 
something more. After a short time he left off 
his mechanical amusements, and turning round, 
perceived little Joey at the farther end. Whether 
from the mere inclination to talk, or that he 
thought it presuming in our hero to seat himself 
upon the same bench, he said to hin— 

‘«T hope you are comfortable my litile man ; 
but perhaps you ’ve forgot your message.” 

** | have no message, sir, for I know no one; 
and I am not comfortable, for I am starving,” 
replied Joey, ina tremulous voice. 





boy; or is it that you’re humbugging me ?”’ 

Joey shook his head. 

‘‘] have eaten nothing since the day before 
yesterday morning, and I feel faint and sick,”’ 
replied he at last. 

His new companion looked earnestly in our 
hero’s face, and was satisfied that what he said 
was true. 

‘* As I hope to be saved,” exclaimed he, ** it's 
my opinion that a little bread and butter would 
not be a bad thing for you. Here,”’ continued 
he, putting his hand into his coat pocket, * take 
these coppers, and go and get something into 
your little vitals.”’ 

‘Thank you, sir, thank you kindly. ButI 
don’t know where to go; I only came up to 
London two days ago.”’ 

‘Then follow me as fast as your little pins 
can carry you,” said the other. They had not 
far to go, for a man was standing close to Spring- 
garden gate, with hot tea and bread and butter, 
and in 2 few moments Joey’s hunger was con- 
siderably appeased. 

‘* Do you feel better now, my little cock ?”’ 

“* Yes, sir, thank you.” 

“‘ That ’s right, and now we'll go back to the 
bench, and then you shall tell me all about your- 
self, just to pass away. the time. Now,” said 
he, as he took his seat, ‘‘ in the first place, who 
is your father, if, you have any; and if you 


** Are you in earnest now, when you say that, 
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«Father and mother are both alive, but they 


are a long way off. Father was a soldier, and 
he has a pension now.”’ 

“A soldier! Do you know in what regi- 
ment?” 

* Yes, it was in the 53d, I think.” 

‘* By the powers, my own regiment! 
what is your name, then, and his !”’ 

** Rushbrook,”’ replied Joey. 

“« My pivot. man, by all that’s holy. Now 
havn’t you nicely dropped on your feet !’’ 

«1 don’t know, sir,’’ replied our hero. 

** But Ido; your father was the best fellow I 
had in. my company—the best forager, and 
always took care of his officer, as a good man 
should do. If there was a turkey, or a goose, or 
a duck, or a fowl, or a pig within ten miles of 
us, he would have it; he was the boy for 
poaching. And now tell me, (and mind you tell 
the truth when you meet with a friend) what 
made you leave your father and mother ?”’ 

** | was afraid of being taken up—”’ and here 
Joey stopped, for he hardly knew what to say ; 
trust his new acquaintance with his father’s 
secret he dare not; neither did he like to tell 
what was directly false; as the reader will per- 
ceive by his reply, he partly told the truth, 

** Afraid of being taken up! why, what could 
they take up a spalpeen like you for?” 

** Poaching,” replied Joey ; * father poached 
too; they had proof against me, so I came away 
—with father’s consent.”’ 

** Poaching! well, 1’m not surprised at that, 
for if ever it was in the blood, it is in your’s— 
that’s the truth. And what do you mean to do 
now ?” 

‘* Anything I can to earn my bread.” 

“What can you do—besides poaching, of 
course. Can you read and write ?” 

“ O, yes.” 

** Would you like to be a servant—clean boots, 
brush clothes, stand behind a cab, run messages, 
carry notes, and hold your tongue ?”’ 

**[ could do all that, I think—I am twelve 
years old.” 

“The devil you are; well then. for your 
father’s sake, I’ll see what I can do for you, till 
you can do better. Ill fit you out as a tiger, 
and what’s more, unless I am devilish hard up, 
I won't sell you. So come along. What’s 
your name 2” 

** Joey.” 

‘Sure that was your father’s name before you, 
I now recollect, and should any one tuke the 
trouble to ask you what may be tlie name of your 
master, you may reply with a safe conscience, 
that it’s Captain O’ Donahue. Now, come along, 
not safe after me—you may as well keep open 
file just now, till I’ve made you look a little 
more decent.’’ 


And 





CHAPTER VIII. 
A dissertation upon pedigree. 


Our readers will not perhaps be displeased if 
we introdace Captain O’Donahue more particu- 
larly to their notice ; we shal] therefore devote 
this chapter to giving some account of his birth, 
parentage, and subsequent career. If the father 
of Captain O*Donahue was to be believed, the 
race of Donahues were kings in Ireland long be- 
fore the O’Connors were ever heard of. How 
far this may be correct we cannot pretend to offer 
an opinion, further than that no man can be sup- 








last, after wandering up and down, looking for 


ha’n’t any, what-was he ?” 


posed to know so much of a family’s history as 
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the descendant himself. The documents were 
never laid before us, and we have only the posi- 
tive assertion of the Squireen O’ Donahue, who 
asserted that they were kings in Ireland before 
the O’Connors, whose pretensions to ancestry he 
treated with contempt, but further, that they were 
renowned for their strength, and were famous for 
using the longest bows in battle that were ever 
known or heard of. Here we have circumstan- 
tial evidence, although not proof. If strong, 
they might have been kings i in Ireland, for there 
“ might “has been right’ for many centuries, and 
certainly their acquirements were handed down 
to posterity, as no one was more famous for 
drawing the long bow than Squireen O’ Donahue. 

Upon these points, however, we must leave 
our readers to form their opinions. Perhaps 
some one more acquainted with the archives of 
the country may be able to set us right if we are 
wrong, or to corroborate our testimony if we are 
right. In his preface to * Anne of Geierstein,”’ 
Sir Walter Scott observes, that ‘errors, how- 
ever trivial, ought, in his opinion, never to be 
pointed out to the author, without meeting with a 
candid and respeciful acknowledgment.” _Fol- 
lowing the example*of so great a man, we can 
only say, that if any g gentleman can prove or dis- 
prove the assertion of Squireen O’ Donahue, to 
wit, that the O’Donahues were kings of Ireland 
long before the O’Connors were heard of, we 
shall be most happy to acknowledge the favour, 
and insert his remarks in the next edition. We 
should be further obliged to the same party, if 
they would favour us with an idea of what was 
implied by a king of Ireland in those days; that 
is to say, whether he held a court, taxed his sub- 
jects, collected revenue, kept a standing army, 
sent ambassadors to foreign countries, and did all 
which kings do now- -a-days ? or whether his 
shillelah was his sceptre, and his domain some 
furze-crowned hills and a bog, the intricacies of 
which were known only to himself? whether he 
was arrayed in jeweled robes, with a crown of 
gold weighing on his temples? or whether he 
went bare legged and bare armed, with his bare 
locks flowing in luxurious wildness to the breeze ? 
We request an answer to this in full simplicity. 
We observe that even in Ireland, now, a fellow 
six feet high, and stout in proportion, is called a 
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difficulty that he contrived to support, with any 
thing like respectability (which in that part of the 
country means ‘ dacent clothes to wear,’’) a very 
numerous family lineally descended from the 
most ancient of all the kings of Ireland. 

Before the Squireen had obtained his employ- 
ment, he had sunk his rank and traveled much— 
as a courier—thereby gaining much knowledge 
of the world. If, therefore, he had no wealth to 
leave his children, at all events he could give 
them that knowledge which is said to be better 
than worldly possessions. Having three sons 
and eight daughters, all of them growing up 
healthy and strong, with commensurate appe- 
tites, he soon found that it was necessary to get 
rid of them as fast as he could. . His eldest, who, 
strange to say, for an O’Donahue, was a quiet 
lad, he had, as a favour, lent to his brother, who 
kept a small tobacconist and grocer’s shop in 
Dublin, and his brother was so fond of him, that 
O’Carroll O’Donahue was bound to him as an 
apprentice. Itcertainly was a degradation for the 
descendant of such ancient kings to be weighing 
out pennyworths of sugar, and sup plying half- 
penny papers of tobacco to the old apple and 
tishwomen; but still, there we must ‘leave the 
heir-apparent while we turn to the second son, 
Mr. Patrick O’ Donahue, whose history we are 
now relating, having already made the reader 
acquainted with him by an introduction in St. 
James’ Park. 





CHAPTER IX. 


In which the advice of a father deserves peculiar atten- 
tion. 


It may be supposed that as steward of the 
estates, Squireen O’ Donahue had some influence 
over the numerous tenants on the property, and 
this influence he took care to make the most of ; 
his assistance in a political contest was rewarded 
by an ensigncy of one of his sons, in a regiment 
then raising in Ireland, and this offer was too 
good to be refused; so, one fine day, Squireen 
O’Donahue came home from Dublin, well be- 
spatiered with mud, and found his son Patrick 
also well bespattered with mud, having just re- 





‘* prince of a fellow,’’ although he has not where- 
withal to buy a paper of tobacco to supply his 
dudeen: and arguing from this fact, we are in- 
clined to think that a few more inches in stature, 
and commensurate muscular increase of power, 
would in former times have raised the * heir 


turned home from a very successful expedition 
against the woodcocks. 
** Patrick, my jewel,” said the Squireen, taking 


|a seat and wiping his face, for he was rather 


warm with his ride, *‘ you’re a made man.” 
** And well made, too, father, if the girls are 





apparent”’ to the dignity of the Irish throne. But 
these abstruse speculations have led us from our | 
history, which we must now resume. 
Whatever may have once been the importance | 
of the house of O’ Donahue, one thing is certain, 
that there are many ups and downs in this world ; 
every family in it has its wheel of fortune which 
revolves faster or slower as the fates decree, and 
the descendant of kings before the O’Connors’ 
time was now descended into a species of Vice- 
roy, Squireen O’ Donahue being the steward of | 
certain wild estates in the county of Galway, 
belonging to a family, who, for many years, had 
shown a decided aversion to the natural beauties 
of the country, and had thought proper to migrate 
to where, if people were not so much attached to 
them, they were at all events more civilised. 
They abounded in rocks, brushwood, and wood- 
cocks during the season; and although the Squi- 
reen O'Donahue did his best, if not for his | 





anything of judges,” replied Patrick. 

“ You put me out,’ replied the Squireen, 
** you’ve more to be vain of than your figure.” 

**And what may that be you’re discoursing 
| about, father 2” 

** Nothing more nor less, better nor worse, 
but you’re an ensign in his majesty’s new regi- 
ment—the No. has escaped my memory.” 

«I'd rather be a colonel, father,’’ replied Pa- 
trick, musing. 

«* The colonel’s to come, you spalpeen,”’ re- 
plied the Squireen. 

‘*And the fortune to make, I expect,” 
Patrick. 

** You've just hit it; buthav’n’t you the whole 
world before you to pick and choose ?”’ 
«* Well,” said Patrick, after a pacise ; “ Tve 

10 objection.” x 

**No objection! why don’t you jump out of 


your skin with delight! :.t all events you might 


said 


employer, at least for himself, it was with some | jump high enough to break in the’ceiling,” 


** There’s no ceiling to break,” replied Patrick, 
looking up at the rafiers.”” 

“That's true enough, but then you might go 
out of your seven senses in a rational sort of” a 
way.” 

“1 really can’t see for why, father dear. You 
tell me I’m to leave my poor old mother, who 
doats upon me; my sisters, who are fond of me; 
my friends here (patting the dogs), who follow 
me; the hills, that I love; and the woodcocks, 
which I shoot; to go to be shot myself, and 
buried like a dead dog, without being skinned, 
on the field of batile. 

**I tell you to go forth into the world as an 
officer, and make your fortune; to come back a 
general, and be the greatest man of your family. 
And don’t be too unhappy about not being: 
skinned. Before you are older or wiser, dead 
or alive, you'll be skinned, I’ll answer for it.” 

** Well, father, I’ll go; but I expect there'll 
be a good deal of ground to march over before 
I’m a general.” 

** And you've a good pair of legs.” 

“So I’m told every day of my life. Til 
make the best use of them when I start ; but it’s 
the starting I don’t like, and that’s the real truth, 
father.” 

‘The reader may be surprised at the indiffer- 
ence shown by Patrick at the: intelligence com- 
munieated by his father; but the fact was, Mr. 
Patrick O’ Donahue was very deep in love. ‘This 
cooled his national ardour; and it must be con- 
fessed that there was every excuse, for a more 
lovely creature than Judith M*Crae never existed. 
To part with her was the oaly difficulty, and all 
his family feelings were but a cloak to the real 
cause of his unwillingness. 

** Nevertheless, you must start to-morrow, my 
boy,” said his father. 

‘* What must be, must,” -— Patrick, “so 
there’s an end of the matter. I'll just ty out for 
a bit of a walk, just to stretch my legs 
*« They require a deal of phat Fv Pat, con- 
sidering you’ve been twenty miles, at least, this 
morning, over the mountains,” said the Squireen. 
But Patrick was out of hearing; he had leapt 
over a stone wall which separated his father’s 
potato ground from Cornelius M‘Crae’s, and had 
hastened to Judith, whom he found very busy 
getting the dinner ready. 

*« Judith, my dear,” said Patrick, ‘my heart’s 
quite broke with the bad news I have to tell 
you. Sure I’m going to leave you to-morrow 
morning.” 

“ Now, Patrick your joking surely.”” 

‘‘ Devil a joke in it. I’m an ensign in a regi- 
ment.” 

** Then I’ll die, Patrick.” 

‘More like that I will, Judith; what with 
grief and a bullet to help it, perhaps.” 

‘* Now what do you mean to do, Patrick ? 

‘* Mean to go, sure; because I can’t help my- 
self; and to come back again, if ever I’ve the 
luck of it. My heart's leaping out of my mouth 
entirely.” 

‘** And mine’s dead,” replied Judith, in tears, 
‘It’s no use crying, mavourneen. I'll be 
back to dance at my own wedding, if so be I 
can.” 

**There’ll be neither wedding for you, Patrick, 
nor wake either, for you’ll lie in the cold ground, 
and be ploughed in like muck.” 

is That's but / ag comfort from you, Judith, 

t we'll hope for a better ending ; but I must 
back now, and you'll meet me this pag ee 





yond the shealing.”’ 
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«Won't it be for the last time, Patrick ?”’ re- 
plied Judith with her apron to her eyes. ‘ 

«If I’ve any voice in the matter, I say no.— 
Please the pigs, I’il come home a colonel.” 

«Then you'll be no match for Judith M‘Crae,” 
replied the sobbing girl. 

«Shoot easy, my Judith, that’s touching my 
honour; if I’m a gi it will be all the same.” 

«© QO, Patrick! Patrick !’’ 

Patrick folded Judith in his arms, took one 
kiss, and then hastened out of the house, saying 
—‘*Remember the shealing, Judith dear, there 
we'll talk the matter over easy and comfortable.”’ 

Patrick returned to the house, where he found 
his mother and sisters in tears. ‘They had re- 
ceived orders to prepure his wardrobe, which, by- 
the-bye, did not give them much trouble from 
its extent; they only had to mend every indi- 
vidual article. ee was sitting down by 
the hearth, and w he saw Patrick, he said to 
him— 

‘“* Now just come here, my boy, and take 
stool, while you listen to me and learfi a little 
worldly wisdom, for I may not have much time 


to talk to you when we are at Dublin.” 


Patrick took a seat and was all attention. 

** You'll just observe, Pat, that it’s a very fine 
thing to be an officer in the king’s army ; nobody 
dares to treat you ill, although you may ill-treat 
others, which is no small advantage in this 
world.” 

‘* There’s truth in that,”’ replied Patrick. 

“You see when you get into an enemy’s 
country, you may help yourself; and, if you 
look sharp, there’s very pretty pickings—all in a 
quiet way, you understand.” 

‘“‘ That, indeed.” 

** You observe, Pat, that, as one of his officers, 
the king expects you to appear and live like a 
gentlemar, only he'forgets to give you the means 
of so diang; you must, therefore, take all you 
can get from his majesty, and other people must 
make up the difference.” 

“‘ That’s a matter o’ course,” said Patrick. 

** You'll soon see your way clear, and find 
out what you may be permitted to do and what 
you may not; for the king expects you to keep 
up the character of a gentleman as well as the 
appearance.” 

“O° course.” 

** Mayhap you may be obliged to run in debt 
a little—a gentleman may do that; mayhap you 
may not be able to pay—that’s a gentleman’s 
case very often—if so, never go so far as twent 
pounds, first, because the law don’t reach ; pat 
secondly, because twenty pounds is quite enough 
to make a man suffer for the goodof his country.” 

‘*There’s sense in that, father, 

“And, Patrick, recollect that people judge by 
appearances in this world, especially when they 
have nothing else to go by. If you talk small, 
your credit will be small; if you talk large, it 
will be just in proportion.” 

“‘T perceive, father.’ 

‘It’s not much property we possess in this 
said county of Galway, that’s certain; but you 


must talk of this property as if I was the squire, 


and not the steward; and when you talk of the 
quantity of woodeocks you have bagged, you 
must say on OUR pro Add 
‘‘T understand, father.” 
‘And you must curse your stars at being a 
pacts brother; it will be an excuse for your 
aving no money, but it will make them believe 
that it’s in the family, at all events.” _ 





“T perceive,” 


“ There’s one thing more, Pat—it’s an Irish 
regiment,’so you must get out of it as soon as 
possible by exchange.” 

«For why.” 

“This for why; you will be among those 
born too near home, and who may doubt all you 
say, because your story may interfere with their 
own. Get into an English regiment, by all 
means, and there you'll be beyond the reach of 
contradiction, which an’t pleasant.” 

* True enough, father.” 

“Treasure up all I have told you—it ’s world- 
ly wisdom, and you have your fortune to make ; 
so now recollect, never hold back at a forlorn 
hope—volunteer for everything ; volunteer to be 
blown from a cannon’s mouth, so that they will 
give you promotion for that same; volunteer to 
go all over the world—into the other world—and 
right through that again into the one that comes 
after that, if there is any, and then one thing will 
be certain, either that you'll be a colonel or 

eral, or else---’’ 

‘* Else what, father?” 

“That you won’t require to be made either, 
seeing that you'll be pastall making ; butluck’s 
all, and lucky it is, by-the-bye, that I’ve a little 
of the squire’s rent in hand to fit you out with, 
or how we should have managed, the saints only 
know. As it is, I must sink it on the next year’s 
account, but that’s more easy to do than to fit 
you out with no money. I must beg the tenants 
off; make the potato crop fail entirely, and re- 
port twenty by name at least dead of starvation. 
Serve him right, for spending his money out of 
Old Ireland. It’s only out of real patriotism 
that I cheat him—just to spend the money in the 
country, And now Patrick, I’ve done; now 
you may go and square your accounts with 
Judith, for | know now where the cat jumps— 
but [’ll leave Old Time alone for doing his 
work.” 

Such was the advice of the Squireen to his 
son; and as worldly wisdom, it was not so bad ; 
and, certainly when a lad is cast adrift in the 
world, the two best things you can bestow upon 
him is a little worldly wisdom and a little money, 
for, without the former, the latter and he will 
part company. 

The next day they set off for Dublin, Patrick’s 
head being in a confused jumble of primitive 
good feeling, Judith M‘Crae, his father’s advice, 
and visions of future greatness. [le was fitted 
out, introduced to the officers, and then his father 
left him his blessing, and his own way to make 
in the world. In a fortnight the regiment was 
complete, and they were shipped to Liverpool 
and from Liverpool to Maidstone, where, being 
all newly-raised men, they were to remain for 
awhile to be disciplined. Before the year had 
expired, Patrick had followed his father’s advice 
and exchanged, receiving a difference with an 
ensign of the regiment going on foreign service. 
He was sent to the West Indies, but the seasons 
were healthy, and he returned home an ensign. 
He volunteered abroad again, after five years, 
and gained his lieutenant’s commission, from a 
death vacancy, without purchase. 

After a fifteen years’ hard service, the desired 
captain’s commission came at last, and O’Dona- 
hue having been so unsuccessful in his military 
career, retired upon half-pay, determined, if pos- 
sible, to offer his handsome person in exchange 
for competence. But during the fifteen years 
which had passed away, a great change had 
come over the ingenuous and unsophisticated 
Patrick O’Donahue ; he had mixed so long with 





a selfish and heartless world, that his primitive 
feejings had gradually worn away. Judith had, in- 
deed, never been forgotten, but she was now at rest, 
for, by mistake, Patrick had been returned home 
dead of the yellow fever, and at the intelligence 
she had drooped like a severed snowdrop and 
died. The only tie strong enough to induce him 
to return to Ireland was, therefore, broken; his 
father’s worldly advice had not been forgotten, 
and O’Donahue considered the world as_ his 
oyster. Expensive in his habits and ideas, 
longing for competence, while he vegetated on 
half-pay, he was now looking out for a matrimo- 
nial speculation. His generosity and his courage 
remained with him—two virtues not to be driven 
out of an Irishman, but his other good qualities 
lay in abeyance ; and yet his better feelings were 
not wholly extinguished; they were dormant, 
but by favourable circumstances were again to be 
brought into action. The world and his neces- 
sities made him what he was, for many was the 
time, for years afterwards, that he would in his 
reveries surmise how happy he might have been 
in his own wild country, where half-pay would 
have been competence, had his Judith been spared 
to him, and he could have laid his head upon her 
bosom. 





CHAPTER X. 
In which Major M‘Shane narrates some curious matri- 
monial speculations. 

Our hero was soon fitted out with the livery of 
a groom, and installed as the confidential servant 
of Captain O’Donahue, who had Jodgings on the 
third floor in a fashionable street. He soon be- 
came expert and useful, and as the Captain break- 
fasted at home, and always ordered suflicient for 
Joey to make another cold meal of during the 
day, he was at little or no expense to his master. 

One morning when Captain O’Donahue was 
sitting in his dressing-gown at breakfast, Joey 
opened the door, and announced Major M‘Shane. 

‘Is it yourself, O’ Donahue ?”’ said the Major, 
extending his hand; “and, now, what d’ye 
think has brought me here this fine morning ? 
It's to do a thing that’s rather unusual with me, 
neither more nor less than to pay you the £20 
which you lent me a matter of three years ago, 
and which, I dare say, you never expected to see 
anything but the ghost of.” 

** Why M‘Shane, if the truth must be told, it 
will be something of a resurrection when it ap- 
pears before me,”’ replied O’Donahue; * I con- 
sidered it dead and buried; and, like those who 
are dead and buried, it has been long forgotten.”’ 

‘* Nevertheless, here it is, in four notes—one, 
two, three, four; four times five is twenty ; 
there’s arithmetic for you, and your money to 
boot, and many thanks in the bargain, by way of 
interest. And now, O’Donahue, where have 
you been, what have you been doing, what are 
you doing, and what do you intend todo? ‘That’s 
what I call a comprehensive enquiry, and a very 
close one too.” 

‘‘ T have been in London a month, I have done 
nothing, I am doing nothing, and I don’t know 
what I intend to do. You may take that fora 
comprehensive answer.” 

“TI tell you all about myself without your 
asking. I have been in London for nearly two 
years, one of which I spent in courting and the 
other in matrimony.” 

“ Why, you don’t mean to say that you are 
married, M‘Shane ; if so, ag you’ve been mar- 
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ried a year, you can tell me; am I to give you | my parole, and so [ wrote to the commanding 
| officer, who sent for me, and then he told me I 
“Why, yes, I believe you may; there’s | had my choice, to give up the old lady, whose 
nothing so stupid, O’Donahue, as domestic hap- | friends were powerful, and would not permit her 
piness, that’s a fact; but, altogether, 1 have | to make a fool of herself, (a personal remark, | 
been so large a portion of my life doubtful where | by-the-bye, which it was unhandsome to make 
I was to get a dinner, that I think on the whole I | to a gentleman in my citeumstances,) or to be 
have made a very good choice.” | refused parole, and remain in prison; and that he 
‘And may I inquire who is the party to whom | would give me an hour to decide; then he made 
Major M‘Shane has condescended to sacrifice his | me a very low bow and left me, I was twisting 
handsome person ?”" the affair over in my mind, one moment thinkin 
‘Is it handsome you mane? As the ugly | of her purse and carriage, and doubloons, o 
lady said to the looking-glass, I beg no reflections | another of that awful long tooth of hers, when 
—you wish to know who she is; well, then, | one of her relatives came in and said he had a 
you must be content to listen to all my adventures | proposal to make, which was, that I should be 
from the time we parted, for she is at the end of | released and sent to Gibraltar, without any con- 


joy?” 


‘cried out that she had forgot somethi 


and only looked after youth and innocence in the 
city. Atlast I discovered the only daughter of a 
German sugar-baker in the Minories, a young 
thing about seventeen, but very little for her age. 
She went to a dancing-school, and I contrived, 
by bribing the maid, to carry on the affair most 
successfully, and she agreed to run away with 
me ; every thing was ready, the post-chaise was 
at the corner of the street, she came with her 
bundle in her hand, I thrust it into the chaise, 
and was just tossing her in after it, when she 
and 
must go back for it; and away she went, slipping 
through my fingers. Well, I waited most im- 
patiently for her appearance, and at last | saw 


them, and | can’t read backwards.” 

“1 am at your service, so begin as soon as you 
please.” 

‘¢ Let me see, O’Donahue, where was it that 
we parted.” 

“If I recollect, it was at the landing made at 
——, where you were reported killed.” 

«Very true, but that, I give my honour, was alla 


lie ; it was first Sergeant Murphy that was killed, 
He was a terrible fellow, that | 
Sergeant Murphy ; he got himself killed on pur- | 


instead of me. 


pose, because he could never have passed his 
accounts ; well, he fought like a devil, so peace 
be with him. I was knocked down, as you 
know, with a bullet in my thigh, and as I could 
rot stand, I sat upon the carcass of Sergeant 
Murphy, bound up my leg, and meditated on 
sublunary affairs. I thought what a great rogue 
he was, that Sergeant Murphy, and how he’d 
gone out of the world without absolution; and 


then | thought it very likely that he might have | 


some money about him, and how much better it 
would be that I should have it to comfort me in 
prison than any rascally Frenchman; so I put 
my hand in his pocket and borrowed his purse, 
which was, taking the difference of size, as well 
lined as himself. Well, as you had all retreated 
and left me to be taken prisoner, I waited very 
patiently till they should come and carry me to 
the hospital, or wherever else they pleased ; they 
were not long coming for me; one fellow would 
have passed his bayonet through me, but I had 
my pistol cocked, so he thought it advisable to 
take me prisoner. I was taken into the town, 
not to the hospital or the prison, but quartered at 


_ ditions, with a handsome sum of money to pay 
_my expenses, if I would promise to give up the 
old lady now and forever. That satied my book ; 
I took the money, took my leave, and a small 
i vessel took me to Gibraltar; so, after all, you 
'see O’Donahue, the thing did not turn out 
‘bad. [ lost only an old woman with a long 
‘tooth, and I gained my liberty.” 
‘No; you got out of that affair with credit.” 
«And with money, which is quite as good ; 
so when I returned and proved myself alive I 
| was reinstated, and had all my arrears paid up; 
‘what with Sergeant Murpliy’s purse, and the 
foreign subsidy, and my arrears, I was quite 
flush, so I resolved to be circumspect, and make 
hay while the sun shone, notwithstanding which, 
I was nearly trapped by a cunning devil of a 
| widow ; two days more, and 1 should have made 
‘a pretty kettle of fish of it.” 
“* What, at your age, M‘Shane 2” 
“Ah, bother! but she was a knowing one—a 
widow on a first floor, good-looking, buxom,, a 
fine armful, and about thirty—met her at a party 
'—pointed out to me as without encumbrance, 
and well off—made up to her, escorted her home 
_—begged permission to call, was graciously re- 
_ceived—talked of her departed husband, thought 
me like him—every thing so comfortable—plenty 
of plate—good furniture—followed her up—te- 
_ ceived notes by a little boy in sky-blue and silver 
| sugar-loaf buttons—sent me all her messages— 
'one day in the week to her banker’s to cash a 
‘cheque. Would you believe the cunning of the 
‘creature? She used to draw out £25 every 
' week, sending me for the money, and as I found 


the house of an old lady of high rank and plenty | out afterwards, paid it in again in fifties every 
of money. Well, the surgeon came and very | fortnight, and she had only £50 in all. Wasn't 
politely told me that he myst cut off my leg, and | I regularly humbugged? Made proposals—was 
I very politely told him to go to the devil; and | accepted—all settled, and Jeft off talking about 


her coming, and what d’ye think she’d gone tock 
for? By the powers for her doll, which she held 
in her hand! And just as shecame to the chaise, 
who should come round the corner but her 
father, who had walked from Mincing-lane. He 
caught my mincing Miss by the arm, with her 


so| doll and her bundle, and bundled her home, leav- 


ing me and the post-chaise looking like two fools. 
I never could see her again, or her confounded 
doll either.” 
** You have been out of luck, M’Shane.” 
**T’m not sure of that, as the affair has ended. 
| Now comes another adventure, in which I turned 
the tables, any how ; I fell in with a very pretty 
aes i 
| girl, the daughter of a lawyer in Chancery-lane, 
| who was said to have, and (I paid a shilling at 
| Doctor Commons and read the will) it was true 
enough, an independent fortune from her grand- 
mother. She was always laughing, full of mis- 
chief and practical jokes. She pretended to be 
pleased, the hussy, with my addresses, and at 
last she consented, as I thought, to run away 
with me. I imagined that I had clinched the 
business at last, when one dark night 1 handed 
her into a chaise, wrapped up in a cloak, and 
crying. However, I got her in, and away we 
went as if the devil was behind us. I coaxed 
| her, and L soothed her, and promised to make her 
happy, but she still kept her handkerchief up to 
her eyes, and would not permit me a chaste 
salute ; even pushed me away when I would put 
|my arm round her waist—all which I aseribed 
to the extra shame and modesty which a woman 
feels when she is doing wrong. At last, when 
about fifteen miles from town, there was a burst 
of laughter, and ‘I think we have gone far 
enough Major M‘Shane.’ By all the saints in 
the calendar, it was her scamp of a brother that 
had taken her place. ‘ My young gentleman,’ 
said I, ‘1 think that you have not only gone far 





the old lady came in and took my part, when she 
saw what a handsome leg it was, and sent for 
another doctor at her own expense, who pro- 
mised to set me on my pins again in less than a 
month. Well, the old lady fell in love with me, 
and although she was not quite thé vision of 
youthful fancy, as the saying is, for she had 
only one tooth in her head, and that stuck out 
half an inch beyond her upper lip, still she had 
other charms for a poor devil like me; so 1 made 
up my mind to marry her, for she made cruel 
love to me as [ laid in bed, and before I was fairly 
out of bed the thing was settled, and a week 
afterwards the day was fixed; but her relatives 
got wind of it, for, like an old fool, she could not 
help blabbing, and so one day there came a file 
of soldiers with a corporal at their head, inform- 
ing me* that I was now quite well, and there- 
fore if it was all the same to me, I must go to 
prison. This was any thing but agreeable, and 


contrary to rule ; 4% an officer, I was entitled to 


| her departed. 


One day, and only two days be- 
fore the wedding, found the street door open, and 
| heard a noise between her and her landlady at the 
top of the stairs, so I waited at the bottom. ‘The 
landlady was insisting upon her rent, and having 
‘all her plate back again—my charming widow 
entreating for a little delay, as she was to be mar- 
ried—landlady came down stairs, red as a turkey. 
cock, so I very politely begged her to walk into 
the parlour, and I put a few questions, when I 
discovered that my intended was a widow with 
a pension of £80 a-year, and had six children, 
sent out of the way until she could find another 
protector, which I resolved, at all events, should 
not be Major M‘Shane; sol walked out of the 
door, and have never seen her since.”’ 
“ By the head of St, Patrick, but that was an 
escape !” 
«© Yes, indeed, the she devil with six children, 
and £80 a year; it’s a wieked world this, O’Do- 
nahue. Well, kept clear such cunning articles, 





enough, but, as { shall prove to you, perhaps a 
little too far,’ for I was in no fool of a passion. 
So I set to and beat him to a mummy, broke his 
nose, blackened both his eyes, and knocked half 
his teeth down his throat, and when he was half 
dead, I opened the chaise door as it whirled along, 
and kicked him ont to take his ehance of the 
wheels, or any other wheels, which the wheel 
of fortune might turn up for him, So he went 
home and told his sister what a capital joke it 
was, I’ve no doubt. I'll be bound the young 
gentleman has never run away with an Irishman 
since that; however, I never heard any more 
about him or his lovely sister.” 

** Now then for the wind up, M‘Shane.” 

“« Courting’s very expensive, especially when 
you order post-chaises. for nothing at all, and I 
was very nearly at the end of my rhino; so I 
said to myself,—* M‘Shane, you must retrench.’ 
And I did 80; instead of dining at the coffee- 
house, I determined to go to an —— and 
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walked into ote in Holborn, where I ~ — 
to a plate of good beef and potatoes, and a large: 
tr of plum-pudding, paid Is. 6d., and never 


was better pleased in life; so 1 went there 
again and became a regular customer ;—and the 
girls who waited laughed with me, and the lady 
who kept the house was very gracious. Now, 
the lady was. good-looking, but she was rather 
too fat; there was an amiable look about her 


even when she was carving beef, and by degrees 
we became a I found her a ve 
worthy creature, and imple-minded as a child, 


although she could ee aecon customers. 
Itwas,and is flow, a Most thriving establishment, 
nearly 200 people dige there every day. I don’t 
how it was, but I suppose 1 first fell in 
with her face,‘and then with her fair self, 
lf well received at all times, | 
was carving a beef-steak pie 
Wetempied a king, for its fra- 
“the question to her, as to how she 
ike to marry again. She blushed, and 
fixed her eyes'down upon the hole she had made 
in the pie, and then I observed, that if there was 
a hole in my side as big as there was in the pie 
before her—she would see her image in my 
heart. etty simile did the business for 
me, and iff a month we were married; and I 
never shall want a dinner as long as [ live, either 
for myself or friend. I will put you 6m the free 
list, O’Donahue, if you can condescend: to a 
cook’s shop; and I can assure you, that I think 
Ihave done a very wise thing, for I don’t want 
to present my wife at court, and I have a very 
comfortable -hoine.”” 

«You have done a wise thing, in my opirion, 
M‘Shane—you have a wife who makes money, 
instead of one to spend it.” 

“And, moreover, I have found my bargain 
better than I anticipated, which is seldom the 
case in this world of treachery and deceit. She 
has*plenty of money, and is putting by more 
every year.” , 

“ Which you have the control of at your dis- 
position, do you mean to say ?”’’ 

‘“* Why, yes, I may say that now —but, O’Do- 
nahue, that is owing to my circumspection and 
delicacy. At first starting | determined that she 
should not think that it was only her money that 
I wanted, so, after we were married, I continued 
to find myself, which, paying nothing for board 
and lodging, and washing, I could easily do upon 
my half pay; and I have done so ever since, 
until just now.” 

**} had not been married a week before I saw 
that she expected that T would make inquiries 
into the state of her finances, but I would not; 
at last, finding that I would not enter into the 
business, she did, and told me that she had 
£17,000 Consols laid by, and that the business 
was worth £1000 per annum ; (you may fish at 
Cheltenham a long while, O’Donahue, before 
you get such « haul as that.) So I told her I 
was very glad she was well off, and then I pre- 
tended to go fast asleep, as I never interfered 
with her, and never asked for money ; at last she 
didn’t like it, and offered: it to me, but I told her 
that I had enough and did not want it; since 
which she has been quite annoyed at my not 
spending money ; and when I told her this 
morning that there was a brother officer of mine 
arrived ad town ey err Ara am ‘some 
money a long while, she ‘insi upon my. 
pen Reto Si it, puta pile of bank notes. 
in hed hand, and was quite mortified when she 










1 only wanted £20. Now, you see, 
1I—41. 4 


O’Donahue, I have done this from principle; 
she earns the money, and therefore she shall 
have the control of it as long as we are good 
friends ; and upon my honour, I really think | 
love her better than I ever thought I could love 
any woman in the world, for she has the temper, 
the kindness, and: the charity of an angel, al- 
though meipreciog the figure ; but one can’t 
have everything in tWis world; and so now you 
have the whole of my story—and what do you 
think of it?” 

**You must present me to your wife, M‘Shane.” 

“That I will with pleasure; she’s like her 
rounds of beef,—it’s cut and come again—but 
her heart is a beauty, and so is her beef-steak pie 
—when you taste it.” 


CHAPTER XI. 
Tn which an interchange and confidence takes place. 


** And: now, O’Donahue,” said M‘Shane, ‘ if 
you are not yet tired of company, I should like 
to hear what you have been doing since we part- 
ed: be quite as explicit, but not so long winded 
as myself, for I fear that I have tired you.” 

*«] will be quite as explicit, my good fellow, 
but I have no such marvellous adventures to re- 
late, and ‘not such a fortunate wind up.” 

**] have been to Bath, to Cheltenham, to Har- 
rowgate, to Brighton, and every where else where 
people meet, and people are met with, and who 
would not meet or be met with elsewhere. I 
have seen many nice girls, but the nice girls 
were like myself, almost penniless: and I have 
seen many ill-favoured, who had money ; the 
first T could only afford to look at, the latter I 
have had some dealings with. I have heen re- 
fused by one or two, and would have married seven 
or eight, but somehow or other, when it came 
near the point, the vision of a certain angel now 
in heaven has risen before me, and I have not 
had the heart er the heartlessness to proceed. 
Indeed I may safely say, that I have seen but 
one person since we parted, who ever made the 
least impression on me, or whom I eould fancy in 
the least degree to replace her, whom I had lost, 
and she, I fear, is also: lost; so we may as well 
say no more about it. I have determined to 
marty for money, as you well know ; but it ap- 
pears to me as if there was something which pre- 
vents the step being taken; and, upon my honour, 
fortune seems so inclined to balk me in my 
wishes, that I begin to snap my fingers at her, 
and am becoming quite indifferent. I suffer now 
under the evil of poverty, but it is impossible to 
say what other evils may be in store, if I were 
to change my condition, as the ladies say. Come 
what will, in one thing I am determined, that if 
I marry a girl for money, I will treat her well, 
and not let her find it out; and as that may add 
to the difficulty of a man’s position when he is 
not in love with his wife, why, all I ean say is, 
Captain O’Donahue don’t go cheap—that’s de- 
cided.” 

“You're right, my jewel, there’s not such a 
broth of a boy to be picked up every day in the 
week. Widows might bid for you, for, without 
flattery, I think you a moral of a man, and an 
honour to Ireland. But O’Donahue, begging 

our pardon, if it’s not a secret, who may have 
this lady who appears -to have bothered 
ur brains nota little, since she could make you 

‘get somebody else?” 


‘**I met her at the Lakes of Cumberland, and 
being acquainted with some of the party, was 
invited to join them ; I was ten days in her com- 
pany at Windermere, Ambleside, Derwentwater, 
and other places. She was a foreigner, and 
titled.” 

«Murder and Irish! you don’t say so?” 

* Yes, and moreovor, as 1 wag informed by 
those who were with her, has large property in 
Poland. She was, in fact, everything that I 
could desire—handsome, witty, speaking Eng- 
lish, and several other languages, and about two 
or three and twenty years old.” 

«+ And her name, if it’s no offence to ask it?”’ 

‘* Princess Czartorinski.”’ 

** And a princess in the bargain? And did 
you really pretend to make love to a princess ?”’ 

‘¢Am IE not an Irishman, M‘Shane? and is a 
princess anything but a woman, after all. By 
the powers! I would make love to, and run 
away with, the Pope himself, if he were made 
of the same materials as Pope Joan is said to 
have been.” 

« Then upon my faith, O’Donahue, I believe 
you—so go on.” 

**] not only made love to her, but in making 
love to her I got most terribly singed myself, and 
I felt before I quitted her, that if I had ten thou- 
sand a year, and she was as poor as my dear 
Judith was, that sh: should have taken her 
place—that’s the trum. I thought that I never 
could love again, and that my heart was as flinty 
as a pawnbroker’s ; but I found out my mistake 
when it was too late.” 

‘And did she return you the compliment, 
O’ Donahue ?”’ 

*‘That I was not indifferent to her, I may 
without vanity believe. I had a five minutes 
alone with her, just before we parted, and I took 
that opportunity of saying, how much pain it 
was to part with her, and for once I told the 
truth, for [ was almost choking when I said it. 
I’m convinced that there was sincerity in my 
face, and thatshe saw that it was there ; ‘If what 
you say is true, we shall meet at St. Petersburgh 
next winter; good-bye, I shall expect you.’” 

Well, that was as much as to say, come at 
all events.” 

“It was; I stammered out my determination 
so to do, if possible; but I felt at the time, that 
my finances rendered it impossible—so there 
was an end of that affair. By my hopes of sal- 
vation, I'd not only go to St. Petersburgh, but 
round the whole world, and to the north pole 
afterwards, if I had the means only to see her 
once more.” 

**You’re in a bad way, O’Donahue; your 
heart is gone and your money too. Upon my 
soul, I pity you; but it’s always the case in this 
world. When I was a boy, the best and ripest 
fruit was always on the top of the wall and out 
of my reach. Shall I call to-morrow, and 
then, if you please, I'll introduce you to Mrs. 
M*‘Shane ?” 

‘“*] will be happy to see you and your good 
wife, M‘Shane ; health and happiness to yov.— 
Stop, while I ring for my little factotum 6 let 
you out.” 

“‘ By-the-bye, a sharp boy that, O’Dghahue, 
with an eye as bright as a hawk. Where did 
you piek him up?” / 

“In St. James’s Park.” “e 
Well, that’s an odd place to hi 
in.” ; 
“Do you recollect Rushbrook iA my compa- 
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“'l'o be sure I do—your best soldier, and a 
famous caterer he was at‘ail times.”’ 

‘¢ It is his son.” ae de ee 

And now I think of it, -he’s-véty dike him, 
only somewhat better looking.” - i 


O’ Donahue then acquainted MShane withthe 


circumstances attending his méeting -with J ey, 
and they separated. f>22 ast 

The next day, about the same time, MeShane 
came to see his friend, and found O’ Donahue 
dressed and ready to go out with him. 


“ Now, O’Donahue, you musin’t be. inguch a 
hurry to see Mrs. M’Shane, for 4 thave*-some- 
thing to tell you, whiclrwill make her look’ more 
pretty in your eyes than she otherwise might 
have done upon first introduction. ‘lake -your 
chair again, and don’t be putting on your gloves 
yet, while you listen to alittle conversation that 
took place between us last night, just before we 
dropped into the arms of Murfy. I'll pass over 
all the questions she asked about you, and all the 
compliments I paid you behind your back ; be- 
cause, if I didn’t, it would make you blush, Irish- 
man as you are,—that it was a great kindness on 
your part to lend me that money, and she loved 
you for it; upon which I replied, | was sorry you 
was not asy in your mind, and so very unhappy : 
upon which she, in course, like every woman, 
asked me why; and then I told her merely that 
it was a love affair, and a long story, as if | 
wished to go to sleep. ‘This made her more 
curious ; so, to oblige her, | stayed awake, and 
told her just what you told me, and how the 
winter was coming on and you not able to keep 
your appointment. And what d'ye think the 
good soul said? ‘Now,’ says she, ‘ M‘Shane, 
if you love me, and have any gratitude to your 
friend for his former kindness, you will to-mor- 
row take him money enough, and more than 
enough, to’ do as he wishes, and if he gains his 
wife he can repay you; if not, the money is not 
an object.’ 

*«* That's very kind of you dearest,’ said 1; 
‘but then will you consent to another thing? for 
this may prove a difficult affair, and he may 
want me with him, and would you have any ob- 
jection to that, dearest ?” for you see, O’ Donahue, 
I took it into my head that I might be of the 
greatest use to you ; and moreover, I should like 
the trip, just by way of a little change. 

*** Couldn’t he do without you ?° replied she 
gravely. 

“«]’m afraid not; and although I thought I 
was in barracks for life, and never to leave you 
again, yet still for his sake, poor fellow, who 
has been such a generous fellow to me— 

“+ An’ how long would you be away,’ said 
she. 

“«* Why, it might be two months at most,’ re- 
plied 1; * but who can tell it to a day ?’ 

“«« Well,’ said she, ‘1 don’t like that part of 
the concern at all; but still if it is necessary, as 
you say, things shouldn't be done by halves,’ 
and then she sighed, poor soul. 

** Then I won't go,’ says I. 

** Yes,’ says she, after a pause; ‘I think it’s 
yourduty, and therefore you must.’ 


Vil do just what you wish, my soul,’ res) 


plied Iy+ but let’s talk more about it to-morrow.’ 
“Ths morning she brought up the subject, 
and said that she had made up her mind, and 






that it s be as we had said last night; and 
she went & the drawer and took out three hun- | 
dred pounds j gold and notes, and said if it was 
not en we had only to write for more. 





a 
Now, ain’t she a jewel, O’Donahue? and here’s 
the money.” é 

‘* M‘Shane, she’s a jewel. not because she has 
given me the money, but because her heart’s in 
the right place, and always will be. ButI really 
do not like taking you away with me.” 

‘‘ Perhaps you don’t think I'd be of any use.” 

' « Yes, I do not doubt that you will be, although 
at present I do not know how.” Z 

*‘ But I do, for I’ve thought upon it, and I 
shall take it very unkind if yourdon’t let me go 
with you. I want a little divarsion ; for you see, 
O’ Donahue, one must settle down to domestic 
happiness by degrees.” 

** Beit so, then; all I fear is, I shall oceasion 
paint to your.excellent wife.” 

“She has plenty to do, and that drives care 
away; besides, only consider the pleasure you'll 
occasion her when I come back.”’ 

‘I forgot that. Now, if you please, I'll call 
and pay my respects, and also return my grateful 
thanks.” 

« ‘Then come along ” ; 

Captain O’ Donahue found Mrs. M‘Shane ve 
busily employed supplying her customers. She 
was, as M‘Shane had said, a very good looking 
woman, although somewhat corpulent, and there 
was an amiability, frankness, and kindness of 
disposition so expressed in her countenance, that 
it was impossible not to feel interested with her. 
They dined together. O’Donahue completely 
established himself in her good goat and it 
was agreed that on that day week they should 
embark for Hamburgh, and proceed on to Peters- 
burgh, Joey to go with them as their little valet. 





CHAPTER XIil. 
An excursion, as of yore, across the waters, for a wife. 


The first step taken by O’Donahue was to 
obtain a passport for himself and suite ; and here 
there was a controversy, M‘Shane having made 
up his mind that he would sink the officer, and 
travel as O’ Donahue’s servant, in which capacity 
he declared he would not only be more useful, 
but also swell his friend’s dignity. After a long 
combat on the part of O’Donahue, this was con- 
sented to, and the passport was filled up accord- 
ingly. 

:. But, by St. Patrick! I ought to get some 
letters of introduction,”’ said O’Donahue ; * and 
how is that to be managed—at all events, to the 
English Ambassador? Let me see—I’ll go to 
the Horse-guards.”’ 

O’Donahue went accordingly, and, as was 
always the case there, was admitted immediately 
to an audience with the commander of the forces. 
O’ Donahue put his case forward, stating that he 
was about to proceed ona secret mission to 
Russia, and requested his Royal Highness to 
give him a few letters of introduction. 

His Royal Highness very properly observed 
that if sent on a secret mission, he would, of 
course, obtain all the necessary introductions from 
the proper quarters, and then inquired of O’Do- 
nahue what his rank was, where he had served, 
&c.: to the latter question O'Donahue gave a 
very satisfactory answer, and convinced the Duke 
that he was an officer of merit. “Then came the 
question as to his secret mission, which his 
Royal Highness had never heard of. , 

- “ May it please your Royal Highness, there’s 
a little mistake about this secret mission, it’s not 





on my own secret. service ;” and O' Donahue 
finding himself fairly in for it, confessed that he 
was after a lady of high rank, and that if he did 
not obtain letiers of introduction, he should not 
probably find the means of entering the society 
in which she was found, and that as an officer 
who had served. faithfully, he trusted that he 
should not be refused. 

His Royal Highness laughed at his disclosure, 
and, as there was no objeetion to giving O’Do- 
nahue a letter or two, with hie wel >| naiure 
ordered them to be written, and, having given 
them to him, wished him every success. O'Do- 
nahue bowed to the ground, and quitted the 
Horse-guards, delighted with the success of his 
impudent attempt. 

ing thus provided, the party set off in 4 
vessel bound to Hamburgh, where they arr 
without any accident, al “very sea sick ; 
from Hamburgh, they proee@ied to Lubec, and 
re-embarked at ‘I'ravemunde in a brig, which 
was bound for Riga; the wind was fair, and 


‘their passage was short. On their arrival they 


put up at an Hotel, and finding themselves in a 
country where English was not understood, 
O’Donahue proceeded to the house of the Eng- 
lish Consul, informing him that he was going on 
a secret mission to Petersburgh, and showing, as 
evidences.of his respectability and the truth of 
his scertions, the letters given him by his Royal 
Highness. ‘These were quite sufficient for the 
consul, who immediatly offered his services. 
Not being able to procure a courier who could 
speak French or English at Riga, the consul 
took a great deal of trouble to assist them in 
their long journey to Petersburgh. He made 
out a list of the posts, the number of versts and 
the money that was to be paid; he changed some 
of O’ Donahue’s gold into Russian paper money, 
and gave all the necessary instructions. . The 
great difficulty was to find any carriage to carry 
them to the e:pital, but at last they found an old 
cabriolet on four wheels, which might answer, 
and, bidding adien to the consul, they obtained 
horses and set off. 

* Now, M‘Shane, you must take care of the 
money, and pay the driver,” said O’ Donahue, 
looking out several pieces of thick paper, some 
coloured red, some blue, and others of a dirty 
white. 

‘‘ Js this money ?”’ said M‘Shane, with astonish- 
ment. 

** Yes, that’s roubles.” 

‘* Roubles, are they? I wonder what they’d 
call them in Ireland ; they look like soup tickets.” 

‘« Never mind. And now M‘Shane, there are 
two words which the consul has told me to 
make use of; one is Scoro, and when you sa 
that, it means ‘ go fast,’ and you hold up a 
bit of money at the same time.” 

* Scoro! that’s a word I sha’n’t forget.”’ 

‘* But then there’s another, which is Scorae.”’ 

** And what may be the Englishof that ?” 

«« Why that means ‘ go faster ;’ and with that 
you hold up a | piece of money.” ' 

‘* Why, then it’sno use remembering Scoro at 
all, for Scorae sill do much better; so we need 
not burthen ourselves with the first at all. Sup- 
pose we try the effect of that last word upon our 

skin friend who is driving ?”’ 

M‘Shane held up a rouble, and called out to 
the driver—‘* Scorae/’ The fellow turned his 
head, smiled, and lashed his horses until they 
were at full speed, and then locked back at them 
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will take us all: the way to St. Petersburgh as 

fast as we wish.” 

« We do not — on the ener but travel night 
O’Don 


and day,” said ‘for there is no 
-worth sleeping at. vee 

« And the ’ating, O’ Donahue ” 

«« We must get that by signs, for we have no 
other means.” 

On that point they soon found they had no 
difficulty, “all pe they — a 

king a w language, day and night, 
col thas arrived at the capital. 

At the en were demanded, 
and the officer at ct atte gar-house ea came out and 
told them that aC would pany them. 
A Cossack, witha spear as long as a irate and 

notquite so long, then took them in charge, 
‘ited before the carriage, the driver follow- 


ing him ata slow 
a A’nt we priadiners,” inquired M‘Shane. 
«I don’t know, but it looks very like it,” re- 
O’ Donahue. 

tet however, was not the case. The car-! 
riage drove to a splendid street called the Nefisky 
Perspective, and as soon as it stopped at the en- 
trance of a hotel, the Cossack, afier speaking to 
the landlord who came out, took his departure. 

A journey of four hundred miles, day and 
night, is no joke: our travellers fell fast asleep in 
their spacious apartment, and it till the 
next day that they found themselves clean and 
comfortable, Joey, being dressed in a rich livery, 
as a sort of page, and M‘Shane doing duty as 
valet when others were present, and when sitting 
alone with 0’ Donahue, taking his fair share of 
the bottle. 

Two days after their arrival, the landlord pro- 
cured for O' Donahue, a courier, who could speak 
both English and French, as well as Russian, 
and almost every other language. It was re- 
solved by O’Donahue and M°-Shane, in council, 
to dress him up in a splendid uniform, and a car- 
riage having been hired for the month, O’Dona- 
hue felt that he was in a position to present his 
credentials to the English ambassador and the 
other puities for whom he had received letters of 
introduction. 





CHAPTER XIll. 


In which there is some information relative to the city 
of 3t. Petersburgh. 


For 300 roubles a month, O' Donahue had pro- 
cured a drosky, very handsomely fitted up; the 
shaft-horse was a splendid trotter, and the other, 
a beautiful shaped animal, capered about, curving 
its neck until his nose almost touched his knee, 
and prancing, so as to be the admiration of the 
passers-by. His coachman, whose name was 
Athenasis, had the t beard in St. Peters- 
burgh; Joey was the smallest tiger ; Dimitri one 
of the tallest and handsomest yagars.  Alto- 
gether, Captain O’Donahue had laid out his 
money well; and on a fine, sunny day, he set off 
to nt his letters to the English ambassador 
adi eeher parties. Although the letters were 

very short, it was quite sufficient that they were 
whiten by so di and so universally 
a appa Royal Highness. The 
ambassador, Lord St. H., immediately desired 
mga to consider his house open to him, 
the pleasure of his company to dinner 

on the day, and offered to present him 
to the Emperor at the first levee. O’Donahue 


then drove to the hotel: of the Princess Woron- | 
zoff, Count Nesselfode, and Pringe Gallitzin, 
where he found himself equally weil received. 
After his. visits were all paid, O’ Donahue sported 
his handsome equipage on the English and Rus- 
sian quays, and up and down the Nefisky Per- 
spective, for an hour or two, and then returned to 
the hotel. 

‘1 am very sorry,” said O’ Donahue, after he 
had narrated all that had taken place, “ that I per- 
mitted you to put yourself down on the passport 
in the foolish manner you have. , You would 
have enjoyed yourself as much as. | probably 
shall, and have been in your pom position in 
society,”’ 


“Then L’m not sorry at all, O’ Donahue, and 
I°ll tell you why. I should have enjoyed my- 
self, 1 do not doubt—but I should have enjoyed 
myself too much ; and, afier dining with ambas- 
sadors, and princes, and counts, and all thai 
Staig-~clnidl I ever have gone back comfortable 
and contented to Mrs. M‘Shane and the cook- 
shop? No, I—I’m not exactly reconciled, as it 
is ; and if I were to be drinking champagne and 
ateing French kickshaws with the Russian no- 
bility for three or four months, dancing perhaps 
with princesses, and whispering in the ears of 
dutchesses, wouldn't my nose turn up with con- 
tempt at the beef-steak pie; and poor Mrs. 
M’Shane, with all her kind smiles, look twice as 
corpulent asever. No, no, I’m better here, and 
I’m a wise man, although I say it myself.” 

** Well, perhaps you are, M‘Shane; but still 
I do not like that I should be spending your 
money in this way without your having your 
share of it at least.” 

** My share of it—now, O’ Donahue, suppose 
I had come over here on my own account, 
where should I have been? 1 could not have 
mustered up the amiable impudence you did, to 
persuade the commander-in-chief to give me 
letters to the ambassador; nor could I have got 
up such a turn-out, nor have fitted the turn-out 
so well as youdo. 1 should have been as stupid 
as an owl, just doing what I have done the whole 
of the blessed morning for want of your company 
—locking after one of the floating bridges across 
the river, and spitting into the stream just to add 
my mite to the Baltic Sea.”’ 

«I’m sorry you were not better amused.” 

‘*] was amused; for I was thinking of the 
good-humoured face of Mrs. M‘Shane, which 
was much better than being in high company 
and forgetting her entirely. Let me alone for 
amusing myself after my own fashion, O’ Dona- 
hue, and that’s all | wish. I suppose you have 
heard nothing in your travels about your Powlish 
Princess ?”’ 

«Of course not; it will require some tact to 
bring in her name—I must do it as if by mere 
accident.” 

‘¢ Shall I ask the courier if she is an acquaint- 
-ance of his ?” 

*¢ An acquaintance, M‘Shane 2?” 

«I don’t mean on visiting terms; but if he 
knows any thing about the family, or where they 
live ?” 

«* No, M‘Shane, I-think you had better not ; 
we do not know much of him at present. I shall 
dine at the ambassador’s to-morrow, and there 
will be a large party.” 

During the day, invitations for evening parties 
were brought in from the Prince Gallitzin and 
the Princess Woronzoff. 





took his leave, delighted with his success, and 


served M*Shane ; ‘ you'll be certain to.-meet 
your fair lady at some of these places,” 

** That is what.1 trust to do,” replied 0’ il 
hue; * if not, as soon as 1’m intimate, I shall 
make inquiries about cher; but we must_first see 
how-the land lies.”’ 

O’ Donahue..:dined .at the ambass: ador’ s, and 
went to the other parties, but did not meet with 
the object of hisseareh. . Being a good musician, 
he was,much-in request in so musical a society 
as that of St. Petersburgh. ‘The Emperor was 
still at his country palace, and O’Donahue had 
been more than a fortnight at the capital without 
there being an opportunity for the ambassador to 
present him at court. 


Dimitri, the person whom O’ Donahue engaged 
as courier, was a very clever, intelligent fellow ; 
and as he found that O’Donahue had all the 
liberality of an Irishman, and was in every respect 
a most indulgent master, he soon had his interest 
at heart. Perhaps the most peculiar intimacy 
between O’ Donahue and M‘Shane, as a valet, as- 
sisted Dimitri in forming a good opinion of the 
former, as the hauteur and distance generally pre- 
served by the English towards their domestics, 
are very displeasing to the continental servants, 
who, if permitted to be familiar, will not only 
serve you more faithfully, but be satisfied with 
more moderate wages. Dimitri spoke English 
and French pretty well, German and Russian of 
course perfectly. He was a Russian by birth, 
had been brought up atthe Foundling Hospital at 
Moscow, and therefore was not a serf. He soon 
became intimate with M‘Shane ; and as soon as 
the latter discovered that there was no intention 
on the part of Dimitri to be dishonest, he was 
satisfied, and treated him with cordiality. 

** ‘Tell your master this.”? said Dimitri, “* never 
to give his opinion on politicalmatters before any 
one while in Petersburgh, or he will be reported 
to the government, and will be looked upon with 
suspicion. All the servants and couriers here, 
indeed every third person you meet, is an agent 
of the police.” 

“Then it’s not at all unlikely that you’re one 
yourself,” replied M‘Shane. 

“| am so,” replied Dimitri, coolly, ‘and all 
the better for your master. I shall be ordered to 
make my report in a few days, and I shall not 
fail todo so.”” 

**And what will they ask you?’ inquired 
M‘Shane. 

** They will ask me first who and what your 
master is? Whether I have discovered from 
you, if he is of family and importance in his 
own country. Whether he has expressed any 
political opinions? and whether I have disco- 
vered the real business which brought him here ?”” 
** And what will you reply to all this ?”’ asked 
M‘Shane. 

“* Why, I hardly know. I wish I knew what 
he wished me to say, for he is a gentleman 
whom I am very fond of, and that’s the truth ; 
perhaps you can tell me.’ 

** Why, yes, I know a good deal about him, 
that’s certain. As for his family, there’s not a 
better in Ireland or England, for he ’s royal if he 
had his right.’ 

** What!”’ exclaimed Dimitri. 

‘* As sure as I’m sitting on this old arm-chair, 
didn’t he bring letters from the brother of the 
present king? does that go for nothing in this 
country of yours, or do you value, men by the 
length of their beards ?” 





‘ The plot thickens fast, as the saying is,’’ ob- 
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by their rank as officers. A general is a greater 
man than a prince,” replied Dimitri. 

* With all my heart, for then I’m somebody,” 
teplied M‘Shane. 

»* You?” replied the courier. 

~* I mean my master,”’ returned M‘Shane, cor- 
recting himself, ** for he ’s an officer, and a good 
one too.” 

* Yes, that may be; but you said yourself,” 
replied the courier, laughing. ‘* My good friend, 
a valet to any one in Petersburgh is no better 
than one of the mujiks who work in the streets. 
Well, I know that our master is an officer, and of 
high rank ; as for his political opinions, I have 
never heard him express any, except his admi- 
ration of the city, and of course of the Em- 
peror.”’ 

‘* Most decidedly ; and of the Empress, also,” 
replied M‘Shane. 

‘« That is not at all necessary,” replied Dimi- 
tri, laughing. ‘In fact, he has no business to 
admire the Empress.” 

‘But he admires the government and the 
laws,” said M-*Shane ; ‘and you may add, my 
good fellow—the army and the navy—by the 
powers, he’s all admir:.tion, all over !—you may 
take my word for it.” 

* Well, I will do so; but then there is one 
other question to reply to, which is, why did he 
come here? what is his business ?”’ 

*« To look about him, to be sure; to spend his 
money, like a gentleman ; to give his letters of 
introduction, and to amuse himself,” replied 
M‘Shane. ‘“ But this is dry talking; so, Dimi- 
tri, order a bottle of Champagne, and then we ‘Il 
wet our whistles before we go on.” 

** Champagne! will your master stand that?” 
inquired Dimitri. 

‘« Stand it, to be sure, and he’d be very angry 
if he thought I did not make myself comfortable. 
Tell them to put it down in the bill for me; if 
they doubt the propriety, let them ask my 
master.” 

Dimitri went and ordered the Champagne.— 
As soon as they had a glass, Dimitri observed, 
«Your master is a fine liberal fellow, and I 
would serve him to the last day of my life; but 
you see that the reasons you give for your master 
being here are the same as are given by every 
body else, whether they come as spies or secret 
emissaries, or to foment insurrection; that an- 
swer, therefore, is considered as no answer at all 
by the police, (although very often a true one,) 
and they will try to find out whether it is so or 
not.” 

‘* What other cause can a gentleman like him 
have for coming here? He is not going to dirty 
his hands with speculation, information, or any 
other botheration,”’ replied M‘Shane, tossing off 
his glass. 

* 1 don’t say so; but his having letters fiem 
the king’s brother will be considered suspi- 
cious.” 

“The devil it will! now in our country that 
would only create a strong suspicion that he was 
a real gentleman—that’s all.” 

“ You don’t understand this country,” replied 
Dimitii. 

‘No, it beats my comprehension entirely, and 
that ’s a fact; so fill up your glass. I hope it’s 
not treason ; but if it is, I can’t help saying it. 
My good friend, Dimitri a 

“Stop,” said Dimitri, rising and shutting the 
door, ‘* now what is it ?”’ 

“ Why just this; I havn’t seen one good- 





1 of a man that’s in love, and he will not be 


looking town of yours; now, that’s the truth.” 

“ There’s more truth than treason in that, 
replied the courier; but still there are some 
beautiful women among the higher classes.”’ 

** It’s to be hoped so, for they have left none 
for the lower.” 

*« We have very beautiful women in Poland,” 
said the courier. 

** Why don’t you bring a few here then ?”’ said 
M‘Shane. 

“There are a great many Polish ladies in 
Petersburgh at this moment.” 

‘** Then go down and order another bottle, and 
we ’|l drink their healths.”’ 

The second bottle was finished, and M‘Shane, 
who had»been drinking before, became less 
cautious. 

** You said,” observed he, that you have 
many Polish ladies in Petersburgh ; did you 
ever hear of a Princess Czartowinsky ; I think 
that’s the name ?”” 

«‘Czartorinski, you mean,” replied Dimitri, **to 
be sure I did ; I served in the family some years 
ago, when the Prince was alive. But where did 
you see her?” 

*« In England, to be sure.” 

** Well, that’s probable, for she has just re- 
turned from traveling with her uncle.” 

“Is she now in Petersburgh, my good fel- 
low ?”” 

‘I believe she is—but why do you wish to 
know ?” 

‘* Merely asked—that’s all.”’ 

‘¢ Macshanovich,”’ for such was the familiar 
way in which Dimitri addressed his supposed 
brother servant ; *‘ I suspect this Princess Czar- 
torinski is some way connected with your mas- 
ter’s coming here. ‘Tell me the truth—is such 
the case? I’m sure it is.” 

“Then you know more than I do,” replied 
M‘Shane, correcting himself, *«for I’m not ex- 
actly in my master’s secrets; all that 1 do know 
is, that my master met her in England, and I 
tho’t her very handsome.” 

** And so did he?” 

«That's as may be, between ourselves ; i’ve 
an idea he was a little smitten in that quarter; 
but that’s only my own opinion, nothing more.” 

‘*Has he ever spoken about her since you 
were here ?”’ said Dimitri. 

** Just onee, as I handed his waistcoat to him ; 
he said—‘ 1 wonder if all the ladies are as hand- 
some as that Polish Princess we met in Cumber- 
land ?’? 

‘© If I thought he wished it, or cared for her, I 
would make inquiry, and soon find out all about 
her; but otherwise, it’s of no use taking the 
trouble,” replied the courier. 

‘“‘ Well, then, will you give me your hand, 
and promise to serve faithfully, if I tell you all I 
know about the matter ?”’ 

‘* By the blessed St. Nicholas, I do!’’ replied 
Dimitri; * you may trust me.” 

* Well, then, it’s my opinion that my mas- 
ter’s over head and ears in love with her, and has 
come here for no other purpose.” 

“Well, I’m glad you told me that; it will 
satisfy the police.” 

“ ‘The police ; why murder and Irish! you ’re 
not going to inform the police, you villain.” 

** Not with whom he is in love, most cer- 
tainly, but that he has come here on that ae- 
count ; it will satisfy them, for they have no fear 


watched. Depend upon it, I cannet do a better 





looking woman since I’ve been in this good- 





‘“* Well, then, perhaps you are right. I don’t 
like this Champagne—get a bottle of Burgundy, 
Dimitri. Don’t look so hard—it’s all right.— 
The captain dines out every day, and has or- 
dered me to drink for the honour of the house.” 

** He is a capital master,” replied Dimitri, who 
rn begun to feel the effects of the former bot- 
tles. 

As soon as the third bottle was tapped, 
M’Shane continued— 

** Now, Dimitri, I’ve given my opinion, and 
I can tell you, if my master has, as I suspect, 
come here about this young lady, and succeeds 
in obtaining her, it will be a blessed thing for 
you and I; for he’s as generous as the : 
a plenty of money. Do you know who 
is?” ; 
“ To be sure I do; she is an only daughter of 
the late Prince Czartorinski, and now a sort of 
ward under the protection of the Emperor. She 
inherits all the estates, except one which was left 
to found an,hospital at Warsaw, and is a rich 
heiress. tis supposed the Emperor will bestow 
her hand upon one of his generals. She is at 
the palace, and a maid of honour to the Em- 
press.”” 

‘* Whew!” whistled M*Shane, “* won’t there 
be a difficulty ?”’ : 

‘I should think so,’’ replied the courier, 
gravely: ¥ 
** He must run away with her,”’ said M*Shane, 
after a pause. ‘ How will he get tosee her?” 

«He will not see her, so as to speak with her 
in the palace, that is not the custom here, but he 
might meet her elsewhere.” 

“To be sure, at a party or a ball,” said 
M‘Shane. 

«* No, that would not do, ladies and gentlemen 
keep very much apart here in general company. 
He might say a word or two when dancing, but 
that is all.”’ ; 

** But how is he to meet her in this cursed 
place of yours, if men and women keep at arm’s 
length ?”’ 

‘“* That must depend upon her. ‘Tell me, does 
she love him ?” 

* Well, now, that’s a home question; she 
never told him she did, and she never told me, 
that’s certain; but still I’ve an idea that she 
does.” : 

“Then all I ean say, Macshanovich, is, that 
your master had better be very careful what he is 
about. Of course he knows not that you have 
told me anything; but as soon as he thinks 
proper to trust me, I will then do my utmost in 
his service.”’ 

* You speak like a very rational, sensible, in- 
telligent courier,” replied M*Shane, “ and so 
now let us finish the bottle. * Here ’s good luck 
to Captain O’ Donahue, alive or dead: and now 
—-please the flies—lI ll be asleep in less than ten 
minutes.” / 
yi 





CHAPTER XIV. 
Going to court, and courting. a 
When M‘Shane awoke the next morning he 
Dimitri, and did not feel quite convinced that he 
had not trusted him toomueh. “1 es 
he, ‘it was all upon an if. Yes, sure ; 
nahue was in love, and 


sure that it was all upon és. 
go and tell O’Donahae what has taken 





thing to serve our master.” 


tried to recall what had passed between him and 
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thought, replied, «* Well, I don’t know ; perhaps 
it’s all for the best; for you see I must have 
trusted somebody, and the difficulty would have 
been to know a a for everybody be- 
] to the police \ ieve; I think, my- 
wate fellow is honest; at all events, I can 
make it worth his while to be so.” 

‘* He would not have told me he belonged to 
the police if he wished to trap us,” replied 
M‘Shane. 

«« That’s very true, and on the whole I think 
we could not do better, But we are going on too 
fast; who knows whether she meant anything 
by she said to me when we ; or, if 
d then, whether she may not have altered 
vind since ?”’ 

h things have been—that’s a fact, O’ Do- 
nahue.” 

“And will be, as long as the world lasts. 
However, to-morrow I am to be presented—per- 
haps I may see her. I’m glad that I know that 
I may chance to meet her, as I shall, now be on 










m guard. 

And what shall I say to Dimitri ?”’ 

+ Say that you mentioned her naine, and where 
she was, and that I had only replied,—that I 
should like to see her again.”’ 

« Exactly, that will leave it an open question, 
as the saying is,’’ replied M‘Shane. 

The next day O’Donahue, in his uniform, 
drove to the ambassador’s hotel, to accompany 
him to the Annishkoff Palace, where he was to 
be presented to the Emperor. O’Donahue was 
most graf ‘ously received,—the Emperor walking 
up to him, <s he stood in the circle, and engiir- 
ing after the health of his royal highness the 
commander-in-chief, what service he had been 
employed upon, &c. He then told O’Donahue 
that the Empress would be most glad to make his 
aequaintance, and hoped that he would make a 
long stay at St. Petersburgh. 

It was with a quick pulse that O’Donahue 
fo'lowed the ambassador into the Empress’s apart- 
ments. He had not waited there more than five 
minutes in conversation with the ambassador, 
when the doors opened, and the Empress, attended 
by her chamberlain, and followed by her ladies 
in waiting and maids of honour, entered the room. 
O’Donahue had made up his mind not to take 
his eyes off the Empress until the presentation 
was over. As soon as he had ki hands, and 
unswered the few questions which were gra- 
ciously put to him, he retired to make room for 
others, and then, for the first time, did he venture 
to cast his eyes upon the group of ladies behind. 
The first that met his view were unknown, but, 
behind all the rest, he at length perceived the 
Princess Czartorinski, talking and laughing with 
another lady. After a short time she turned 
round, and their eyes met. The princess recog- 
nised him with a start, and then turned away and 
put her hand up to her breast, as if the shock had 
taken away her breath. Once more she turned 
her face to O’ Donahue, and this time he was fully 
satisfied by her looks that he was welcome. ‘Ten 
So glare the ambassador summoned 0’ Do- 

nahue, they quitted the palace. 

“T have cote M’Shane,”’ said O’Donahue ; 
“she is more beautiful, and I am more in love 
And now what am I to do?” 

* That’s just the difficulty,” replied M‘Shane. 

‘Tialk with Dimitri, or shall I hold my 
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** Well, now, I do believe: you are in for it in 
good earnest. My love never spoiled my appe- 
tite; on the contrary, it was my appetite that 
made me fall in love.” 

**I wish she had not been a princess,’’ said 
O’ Donahue, throwing himself on the sofa. 

** That’s nothing at all here,” replied M‘Shane. 
‘A princess is tote had. Now, if she had been 
a general it would have been all up with you. 
Military rank is everything here, as Dimitri 
says?” 

: She’s an angel,” replied O’Donahue, with a 
sigh. 

** That’s rank in heaven, but goes for nothing 
in Petersburgh,” replied M‘Shane. ** Dimitri 
tells me they’ve civil generals here, which I con- 
ceive are improvements on our staff, for devil a 
civil general I have had the pleasure of serving 
under.”’ 

** What shall Ido?” said O’Donahue, getting 
up, and preparing to write his note to the ambas- 
sador. 

‘* Eat your dinner, drink a bottle of champagne, 
and then I'll come*and talk it over with you; 
that’s all you can do at present. Give me the 
note and I'll send Dimitri off with it at once, and 
order up your dinner.” 

M‘Shane’s advice not being very bad, it was 
followed. O’Donahue had finished his dinner, 
and was sitting by the fire with M‘Shane, when 
there was a knock at the door. M‘Shane was 
summoned, and soon returned, saying, ‘* there’s 
a little fellow that wants to speak with you, and 
won't give his message. He’s a queer little body, 
and not so bad-looking either, with a bolster on 
the top of his head, and himself not higher than 
a pillow ; a pigeon could sit upon his shoulder, 
and peck up peas out of his shoes; he struts like 
a grenadier, and, by the powers! a grenadier’s 
cap would serve as an extinguisher for him. 
Shall I show him in?” 

‘* Certainly,” replied O’ Donahue. 

The reader may not be aware that there is no 
part of the globe where there are so many dwarfs 
as at St. Petersburgh; there is scarcely a hotel 
belonging to a noble family without one or two, 
if not more; they are very kindly treated, and 
are both in appearance and temper, very superior 
to the dwarfs occasionally met with elsewhere. 
One of the diminutive race now entered the room, 
dressed in a Turkish costume; he was remark- 
ably well made and handsome in person; he 
spoke sufficient French to enquire if he addressed 
himself to Captain O’Donahue; and on being 
replied to in the affirmative, he gave him a small 
billet, and then seated himself on the sofa with 
all the freedom of a petted menial. O’Donahue 
tore open the note; it was very short: 

“As | know you cannot communicate with 
me, I write to say that I was delighted at your 
having kept your promise. You shall hear from 
me again as soon as I know where I can meet 
you ; in the mean time be cautious. The bearer 
is to be trusted ; he belongs to me. 2 

“a ” 


O’Donahue passed the paper to his lips, and 
then sat down to reply. We shall not trouble 
the reader with what he said; it is quite suffi- 
cient that the lady was content with the commu- 
nication and also at the report from her little 
messenger of the captain’s behaviour when he 
had her billet. 

‘Two or three days afterwards, O’ Donahue re- 
ceived a note from a German widow lady, a 
Coun‘ess Erhausen, particularly requesting he 





would call upon her in the afternoon, at three 


o’clock. As O’Donahue had not as yet had the 
pleasure of being introduced to the countess, 
although he had often heard her spoken of in the 


it; nor was he deceived ; for, as he entered the 
saloon, he found the princess sitting on the sofa 
with Madame Erhausen, a young and pretty wo- 
man, not more than twenty-five years of age. 
The princess rose, greeting Captain O’ Donahue, 
and then introduced the countess as her first 
cousin. A few minutes after this introduction, 
the countess retired, leaving them alone. O’Do- 
nahue“did not lose this opportunity of pouring 
out the real feelings of his heart. 

** You have come a long way to see me, Cap- 
tain O’Donahue, and I ought to be grateful,’’ re- 
plied the princess ; ** indeed, | have much plea- 
sure in renewing our acquaintance.” 

O’Donahue, however, did not appear satisfied 
with this mere admission: he became eloquent 
in his own cause, pointed out the cruelty of having 
brought him over to see her again if he was not 
to be rewarded, and, after about an hour’s plead- 
ing, he was sitting on the sofa by her side, with 
her fair hand in his, and his arm round her slen- 
der waist. ‘They parted: but through the in- 
strumentality of the little dwarf they ofien met 
again at the same rendezvous. Occasionally 
they met in society, but before others they were 
obliged to appear constrained and formal ; there 
was little pleasure in such meetings, and when 
O’Donahue could not see the princess, his chief 
pleasure was to call upon Madame Erhausen and 
talk about her. 

** You are aware, Captain O’Donahue,”’ said 
the countess, one day, ‘ that there will bea great 
difficulty to overcome in this affair. ‘The prin- 
cess is a sort of ward of the emperor’s, and it is 
said that he has already, in his own mind, dis- 
posed of her hand.”’ 

‘‘I am aware of that,’’ replied O’Donahue ; 
‘and I know no other means then running away 
with her.” 

‘« That would never do,’’ replied the countess ; 
** you could not leave Petersburgh without pass- 
ports ; nor could she leave the palace for more 
than an hour or two without being missed. You 
would soon be discovered, and then you would 
lose her forever.” 

“Then what can I do, my dear madame ? 
shall I throw myself upon the indulgence of the 
Emperor ?” 

** No, that would not answer either; she is 
too rich a prize to be permitted to go into foreign 
hands. I'll tell you what you must first do.”’ 

‘+ I’m all attention.” 

‘* You must make love to me,” replied the 
countess. ‘* Nay, understand me; I mean that 
you must appear to make love to me, and the 
report of our marriage must be spread. ‘The 
Emperor will not interfere in such a case; you 
must do so to avoid suspicion. You have been 
here very often, and your equipage has been con- 
stantly seen at the door. If it is supposed you 
do not come on my account, it will be enquired 
why you do come; and there is no keeping a 
secret at Petersbuigh. After it is supposed that 
it is a settled affair between us, we then may 
consider what next ought to be done. My re- 
gard for my cousin alone induces me to consent 
to this; indeed, it is the only way she could 
avoid future misery.” 

*« But is the Emperor so despotic on these 


, 





points?” 
7 


first society, he did nox fail in his appointmenty» 
us he considered that it was possible that the 
Princess Czartorinski might be connected with” 
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«« An Emperor is not to be trifled with ; a ward 
of the Emperor is considered sacred —at least, so 
far, that if a Russian were to wed one without per- 
mission, he probably would be sent to Siberia. 
With an Englishman it is different, perhaps ;— 
and, once married, you would be safe, as you 
would claim the protection of your ambassador. 
‘The great point is, to let it be supposed that you 
are about to marry some one else, and then, sus- 
picion not being awakened, you may gain your 
wish.” 

But tell me, madam—that I may be safe 
from the Emperor’s displeasure is true—but 
would the princess, after he discovered it?— 
Could he not take her away from me, and send 
her to Siberia for disobedience ?”’ 

“« I hope, by the means I propose, to get you 


both clear of the Emperor—at least, till his dis- | 


pleasure is softened down. Me he cannot hurt; 
he can only order me out of his dominions. As 
for the princess, I should think, that if once mar- 
ried to you, she would be safe, for you could 
claim the protection of the ambassador for her, as 
your wife, as well as yourself. Do you com- 
prehend me now ?” 

**T do, madame; and may blessings follow 
you for your kindness. I shall in future act but 
by your directions.” 

‘¢ That is exactly what I wished you to say; 
and so now, Captain O’Donahue, farewell.” 





CHAPTER XV. 
A runaway and a hard pursuit. 


‘* Well, now,’”’ said M‘Shane, after he had 
been informed by O’Donahue of what had passed 
between him and the countess, “ this is all very 
pretty, and looks very well; but tell me, are we 
to trust that fellow Dimitri? Can we do without 
him? I should say not when we come to the 
finale ; and is it not dangerous to keep him out 
of our confidence, being such a sharp, keen-witted 
fellow? Nay more, as he has stated his wish to 


_ serve you in any way, it is only treating him 


fairly. He knows the little dwarf who has been 
here so often ; indeed, they were fellow-servants 
in the Czartorinski family, for he told me so. 1 
would trust him.” 

*« | think so too, but we must not tell him all.” 

** No, that we certainly need not, for he will 
find it out without telling.” 

‘¢ Well, M‘Shane, do as you please; but on 
second thoughts, 1 will speak to the countess to- 
morrow.” 

O’Donahue did so, the countess called on the 
princess at the palace, and the next morning 
O’ Donahue received a note, stating that Dimitri 
was to be trusted. O’Donahue then sent for the 
courier, and told him that he was about to put 
confidence in him on a promise of his fidelity. 

‘*‘T understand you, sir, and all you intend to 
do; there is no occasion to say anything more to 
me, until you want my assistance: [ will not, in 
the mean time, neglect your interest, for I hope 
to remain with you, and that is the only reward 
I ask for any services I may perform. I have 
only one remark to make now, which is, that it 
will be necessary, a few days before you leave 
Petersburgh, to let me know, that I may adver- 
tise it.” 

«« Advertise it?” ; 

‘« Yes, sir, advertise your departure, that you 
may not run away in debt. Such is the custom; 
and without three notices being put in the Ga- 





| zette, the police will not give you your pass- 


port.” 

‘Tam glad that you mentioned it. Of course 
you are aware that I am paying attention to the 
Countess Erhausen, and shall leave Petersburgh 
with her, I trust, as my wife.” 

*«} understand, sir, and shall take care that 
your intimacy there shall be known to every 
body.” 

So saying, Dimitri left the room. 

The winter now set in with unusual severity. 
The river was one mass of ice, the floating bridges 
had been removed, the Montagnes Russes became 
the amusement of the day, and the sledges were 
galloping about in every direction. For more 
than a month, O’Donahue continued his pre- 
tended addresses to the fair cousin of the princess, 
and during that time he did not onee see the real 
object of his attachment; indeed, the dwarf never 
made his appearance, and all communication, 
except an occasional note from her to the coun- 
tess, was. from prudence, givenup. ‘The widow 
was rich, and had often been pressed to renew 
her bonds, but had preferred her liberty. O”’Do- 
nahue, therefore, was looked upon as a fortunate 
man, and congratulated upon his success. Nor 
did the widow deny the projected union, except 
in a manner as to induce people to believe in the 
certainty of its being arranged. O’Donahue’s 
equipage was always at her door, and it was ex- 
pected that the marriage would immediately take 
place, when O’Donahue attended a levee given 
by the Emperor on the Feast of St. Nicholas. 
The Emperor, who had been very civil to O'Do- 
nahue, as he walked past him, said, 

“« Well, Captain O’Donahue, so I understand 
that you intend to runaway with one of our fair- 
est and prettiest ladies—one of the greatest orna- 
ments of my court.” 

‘“T trust that I have your majesty’s permission 
so to do,” replied O’ Donahue, bowing low. 

«QO, certainly, you have; and, moreover, our 
best wishes for your happiness.” 

“TI humbly thank your majesty,” replied 
O’Donahue ; * still 1 trust your majesty does not 
think that I wish to transplant her to my own 
country altogether; ::nd that I sha:l be permitted 
to reside, for .he most part, in your majesty’s 
dominions.” 

** Nothing will give me greater pleasure, and 
it will be a satisfaction to feel that I shall gain, 
instead of lose, by the intended marriage.” 

“* By the powers! but | will remind him of 
this some day or another,” thought O’ Donahue. 
“* Hav’nt I his permission to the marriage, and 
to remain in the country ?” “ 

Every thing was now ripe for the execution of 
the plot. The countess gave out that she was 
going to her country seat, about ten miles froin 
St. Petersburgh ; and it was naturally supposed 
that she was desirous that the marriage should be 
private, and that she intended to retire there to 
have the ceremony performed—and O’Donahue 
advertised his departure in the Gazette. 

The Princess Czartorinski produced a letter 
from the countess, requesting her, as a favour, to 
obtain leave from the empress to pass two or 
three days with her im the country, and the 
empress, as the countess was first cousin to the 
princess, did not withhold her consent; on the 
contrary, when the princess left the palace, she 
put a case of jewels in her hand, saying, “ these 
are for th: bride, with the good wishes and pro- 
tection of the empress, as long as she remains in 
the country.”’ One hour afterwards, O’Donahue 
was rewarded for all his long forbearance, by 





clasping his fair one in his arms. A priest had 
beeu provided, and was sent forward to the coun- 
tiy chateau, and at ten in the morning all the 
parties were ready. 

‘I'he princess and her cousin set off in the car- 
riage, followed by O’Donahue, with M‘Shane 
and his suite. Everything was en regle; the 
passports had been made out for Germany, to 
which country it was reported the countess would 
proceed a few days after the marriage, and the 
princess was to return to the palace. As soon as 
they arrived at the chateau, the ceremony was 
performed, and O’Donahue obtained his’ prize ; 
and to guard against any mishap, it was decided 
that they should leave the next morning, on thei 
way to the frontier. Dimitri had been of 
greatest use, had prepared against every difficulty, 
and had fully proved his fidelity. ‘The parting 
between the countess and her cousin was tender. 
‘‘How much do | owe you, dear friend!” said 
the princess. ‘ What risk do you ineur for me? 
How will you brave the anger of the emperor?” 

* I care but little for his anger; I am a woman, 
and not a subject of his; but before you go, you 
must both write a letter—your husband to the 
emperor, reminding him of his having given his 
consent to the marriage, and his wish that he 
should remain in his dominions, and let him add 
his sincere wish, if permitted, to be employed in 
his majesty’s’service. You, my dear cousin, 
must write to the empress, reminding her of her 
promise of protection, and soliciting her good 
offices with the emperor. I shall play my own 
game; but depend upon it, it will all end in a 
laugh.” ; 

O’Donahue and his wife both wrote their iet- 
ters, and O’Donahue also wrote cne to the Eng- 
lish ambassador, informing him of what had taken 
place, and requesting his kind offices. As soon 
as they were finished, the countess bade them 
farewell, saying: ‘+I shall not send these letters 
until you are well out of reach, depend upon it;” 
and with many thanks for her kindness, O"Do- 
nahne and his bride bade her adieu, and set off 
on their long journey. 

The carriage procured for their journey, was 
what is called a German batarda, which is very 
similar to an English chariot with coach-box, 
fixed upon a sleigh. Inside were O’Donahue 


and his young bride, M‘Shane preferring to ride 


outside on the box with Joey, that he might not 
be in the way, as a third person invariably is, 
with a newly married ecuple. ‘The snow was 
many feet deep on the ground; but the air was 
dry, and the sun shone bright. The bride was 
handed in, enveloped in a rich mantle of sable ; 
O'Donahue followe.!, equally protected against 
the cold; while M‘Shane and Joey fixed them- 
selves on the box, so covered up in robes of wolf 
skins, and wrappers of bear skims for their feet, 
that you could see but the tips of their noses. On 
the front of the sleigh, below the box of the ear- 
riage, were seated the driver and the courier; four 
fiery young horses were pawing with impatience ; 
the signal was given, and off they went at the 
rate of sixteen miles an hour. 

‘* Where’s the guns, Joey, and the pistols, and 
the ammunition ?”’ enquired M‘Shane; * we’re 
going through a wild sort of country, I expect.” 

«1 have put them in myself, and I can lay my 
hands on them immediately, sir,” replied Joey ; 
“the guns are behind us, and your pistols and 
the ammunition are at my feet; the captain’s are 
in the carriage.” , ' 

“« That’s all right, then; I like to know where 
to lay my hands upon my tools. Just have the 
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to look at my nose now on, J 
and if you see a white spot on the tip of it, you'll 
be pleased to tell me, and [’ll do the same for 
you. Mrs. M‘Shane would be any thing but 
pleased if I came home with only half a handle 
to my face.” “ 

‘The journey was continued at the same rapid 
pace until the close of the day, when they arrived 
at the pesthouse; there they stopped, M‘Shane 
and Joey, with the assistance of the courier, pre- 
paring their supper from the stores which they 
brought with them. After supper they retired, 
O’Donahue and his wife sleeping in the carriage, 
which was arranged so as to form a bed if re- 
quired; while M*Shane and Joey made it out 
how they could upon the cloaks, and what little 
straw they could procure, on the floor of the post- 
house, where, as M‘Shane said the next morn- 
ing, they ‘had more bedfellows than were agree- 
able, although he contrived to get a few hours’ 
sleep in spite of the jumping vagabonds.”” When 
they rose the next morning, they found that the 
sncw had just begun to fall fast. As soon as 
they had breakfasted, they set out, nevertheless, 
and proceeded at the same pace. M‘Shane tell- 
ing Joey, who was, as well as himself, almost 
embedded in it before the day was half over, that 
it was **better than rain, at all events;’’ to be 
sure that was cold comfort, but any comfort is 
better than none. O’Donahue’s request for 
M‘Shane to come inside was disregarded ; he 
was as tough as little Joey, at all events, and it 
would be a pity to interrupt the conversation. 
They had changed their horses at a small village, 
about four o’clock, and were about three miles 
on their last stage, for that day’s journey, when 
they passed through a pine forest. 

« There’s a nice place for ambuscade, Joey, if 
there were any robbers about here,’’ observed 
M‘Shane. “ Murder and Irish !’’ what’s those 
chaps running among the trees so fast, and keep- 
ing pace with us? I say, courier,’”’ continued 
M‘Shane, pointing to them, ‘ what are those !”’ 

The courier looked in the direction pointed 
out, and as soon as he had done so, spoke to the 
driver, who, casting his eyes hastily in the direc- 
tion, applied the lash to his horses, and set off 
with double speed. 

“‘ Wolves, sir,” replied the courier, who then 
pulled out his pistols and commenced loading 
them. 

“Wolves!” said M‘Shane, and hungry 
enough, [il warrant; but they don’t hope to 
make a meal on us, dothey? Atallevents we'll 
give them a litile fight for it. Come, Joey, I see 
the courier don’t like it, so we must shake off 
the snow and get our ammunition ready.” 

This was scon done; the guns were unstrapped 
from the back of the coach-box, the pistols got 
from beneath their feet, and all were soon ready, 
loaded and primed. 

“Iv’s lucky there’s such a mist on the win- 
dows of the carriage, that the lady can’t see what 
we are after, or she'd be frightened, perhaps,” 
said Joey. 

The rapid pace at which the driver had put his 
horses had for a time put the wolves in the rear; 
but now they were seen following the carriage at 
about a quarter of a mile distant, having quitted 
the forest and taken to the road. 

‘* Here they come, the devils ! one, two, three, 
—there are seven of them. I suppose this is 
what they call a convoy in these parts. Were 
you ever wolf-hunting before, Joey ?”’ 

“*T don’t call this wolf-hunting,” replied Joey ; 
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. “It's all the same, my little poacher—it’s a 
hunt, at all events. ‘They are gaining on us fast ; 
we shall soon come to an explanation.” 


The courier now climbed up to the coach-box 
to reconnoitre, and he shook his head, telling 
them in very plain English that he did not like 
it; that he had heard that the wolves were out, 
in consequence of the extreme severity of the 
weather, and he feared that these seven were 
only the advance of a whole pack ; that they had 
many versts to go, for the stage was a long one, 
and it would be dark before they got to the end 
of it. 

** Have you ever been chased by them before?” 
said Joey. 

‘* Yes,”’ replied the courier, ‘* more than once ; 
it’s the horses that they are so anxious to get 
hold of. ‘Three of our horses are very good, but 
the fourth is not very well, the driver says, and 
he is fearful that he will not hold out; however, 
we must keep them off as long as we can; we 
must not shoot at them till the last moment.” 

** Why not?”’ enquired M‘Shane. 

‘** Because the whole pack would scent the 
blood at miles, and redouble their efforts to come 
up with us. ‘There is an empty botile by you, 
sir; throw it on the road behind the carriage ; 
that will stop them for a tire.” 

**An empty bottle stop them! well, that’s 
queer; it may stop a man drinking, because he 
can get no more out of it. However, as you 
please, gentlemen; here’s to drink my health, 
bad manners to you,” said M:Shane, throwing 
the bottle over the carriage. 

The courier was right; at the sight of the bot- 
tle in the road, the wolves, who are of a most 
suspicious nature, and think that there is a trap 
laid for them in everything, stopped short and 
gathered round it cautiously ; the carriage pro- 
ceeded, and in a few minutes the animals were 
out of sight. 

“ Well, that bothers m2 entirely,”’ said 
M‘Shane; ‘‘an empty bottle to them is as good 
as a charged gun.” 

** But look, sir, they are coming on again,” 
replied Joey; * and faster than ever. I suppose 
they were satisfied that there was nothing in it.’’ 
The courier mounted again to the box where 
Joey and M‘Shane were standing. 

*T think you had a ball of twine,”’ said he to 
Joey, “when you were tying down the baskets, 
where is it?” 

“It is here under the cushion,” replied Joey, 
searching for and producing it. 

“ What shall we find to tie to it?”’ said the 
courier; ‘something not too heavy—a bottle 
won't do,” 

** What's it for ?”’ enquired M*Shane. 

** To trail, sir,” replied the courier. 

“To trail! I think they’re fast enough upon 
our trail already ; but if you want to help them, 
a red herring’s the thing.” 

** No, sir; a piece of red cloth would do bet- 
ter,”’ replied the courier. 

** Red cloth! One would think you were fish- 
ing for mackerel,” said M‘Shane. 

* Will this piece of black cloth do, which was 
round the lock of the gun?’’ said Joey. 

** Yes, I think it will,” replied the courier. 
The courier made fast the cloth to the end of 
the twine, and throwing it clear of the carriage, 
let the ball run out, until he had little more than 
the bare end in his hand, and the cloth was about 
forty yards behind the carriage, dragging over 





“T think the wolves are hunting us.”’ 


the snow, 


** They will not pass the cloth, sir,’’ said the 
courier; ** they think that it’s a trap.’ 

Sure enough, the wolves, which had been 
gaining fast on the carriage, now retreated again ; 
and although the, continued the pursuit, it was 
at a great distance. 

‘* We have an hour and a half more to go be- 
fore we arrive, and it will be dark, I’m afraid,” 
said the cougier; ‘tall depends upon the horse 
holding out} I’m sure the pack is not very far 
behind.” 

‘* And how many are there in a pack ?”’ en- 
quired M‘Shane. 

The courier shrugged up his shoulders. ** Per- 
haps two or three hundred.” 

“Oh! the devil! don’t 1 wish I was at home 
with Mrs. M‘Shane ?”’ 

For half an hour they continued their rapid 
pace, when the horse referred to showed symp- 
toms of weakness: still the wolves had not ad- 
vanced beyond the piece of black cloth which 
trailed behind the carriage. 

‘1 think that, considering they are so hungry, 
they are amazing shy of the bait,”’ said M‘Shane. 
‘« Py all the powers, they’ve stopped again !’’ 

* The string has broke, sir, and they are ex- 
amining the cloth,” eried Joey. 

‘Is there much line left?’’ enquired the eou- 
rier, with some alarm. 

** No, tt has broken off by rubbing against the 
edge of the carriage behind.” 


The courier spoke to the driver, who’now rose 
from his seat and lashed his horses furiously ; 
but although three of the horses were still fresh, 
the fourth could not keep up with them, and 
there was every prospect of his being dragged 
down on his knees, as more than once he stum- 
bled and nearly fell. In the mean time, the 
wolves had left the piece of cloth behind them, 
and were coming up fast with the carriage. 

‘¢ We must fire on them now, sir,”’ said the 
courier, going back to his seat, *‘ or they will tear 
the flanks of the horses.”’ 

M‘Shane and Joey seized their guns, the head- 
most wolf was now nearly ahead of the carriage ; 
Joey fired, and the animal rolled over in the 
snow. 

** That’s a good shot, Joey; load again; here’s 
another.”’ 

M‘Shane fired and missed the animal, which 
rushed forward; the conrier’s pistol, however, 
brought it down, just as he was springing on the 
hindmost horses. 

O’ Donahue, astonished at the firing, now low- 
ered down the glass, and enquired the reason. 
M‘Shane replied that the wolves were on them, 
and that he had better load his pistols, in case 








they were required. 

The wolves bung back a little on the second 
one falling, but still continued the chase, although 
at a more respectable distance. ‘The road was 
now on a descei.t, but the sick horse could hardly 
hold on his legs. 

‘* A little half hour more and we shall be in 
town,” said the courier, climbing up the coach- 
seat, and looking up the road they had passed ; 
but St. Nicholas preserve us!’ he exclaimed; 
and he turned round and spoke in hurried accents 
to the driver in the Russian language. 

Again the driver lashed furiously, but in vain ; 
the poor horse was dead beat. 

** What is the matter now?”’ enquired M‘Shane. 
** Do vou see that black mass coming down 
the hill? it’s the main pack of wolves; I fear 





we are all lost; the horse cannot go on.”’ 
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«Then why not cut his traces, and go on with 
the three others?”’ cried Joey. 

«“ The boy is right,’’ replied the man, and 
there is no time to lose. 

The courier went down on the sleigh, spoke 
to the driver in Russian, and the horses were 
pulled up. ‘The courier jumped out with his 
knife, and commenced cutting the traces of the 
tired horse, while the other three, who knew that 
the wolves were upon them, plunged furiously 
in their harness, that they might proceed. It 
was a trying moment. The tive wolves now 
came up; the first two were brought down by 
the guns of M‘Shane and Joey, and O’ Donahue 
killed a third from the carriage windows. 

One of the others advanced furiously, and 
sprung upon the horse which the courier was 
cutting free. Joey leapt down, and put his pis- 
tol to the animal’s head, and blew out his brains, 
while M‘Shane who had followed our hero, with 
the other pistol, disabled the only wolf that re- 
mained. 

But this danger which they had escaped from 
was nothing, compared to that which threatened 
them; the whole paek now came sweeping like 
a torrent down the hill, with a simultaneous yell 
which might well strike terror into the bravest. 
The horse, which had fallen down when the 
wolf seized him, was still not clear of the sleigh, 
and the other three were quite unmanageable. 
M‘Shane, Joey, and the courier, at last drew him 
clear from the track; they jumped into their 
places, and away they started again like the wind, 
for the horses were maddened with fear. The 
whole pack of wolves were not one hundred 
yards from them when they recommenced their 
speed, and when M‘Shane considered that there 
was no hope. But the horse that was left on 
the road proved their salvation; the starved ani- 
mals darted upon it, piling themselves one on the 
othery snarling and tearing each other in their 
confliet for the feast. It was soon over; in the 
course of three minutes the carcass had disap- 
peared, and the major portion of the pack re- 
newed their pursuit; but the carriage had pro- 
ceeded too far ahead of them, aml their speed 
being now uninterrupted, they gained the next 
village, and O’Donahue had the satisfaction of 
leading his terrified bride into the chamber at the 
post-house, where she fainted as soon as she was 
placed in a chair. 

T’ll tell you what, Joey, I’ve had enough of 
wolves for all my life,” said M*Shane; * and 
Joey, my boy, you’re a good shot in the first 
place, and a brave little fellow in the next; here’s 
a handful of roubles, as they call them, for you 
to buy lollipops with, but I don’t think you'll 
find a shop that sells them hereabouts. Never 
mind, keep your sweet tooth till you get to old 
England again; and after I tell Mrs. M‘Shane 
what you have done for us this day, she will 
allow you to walk into a leg of beef, or round a 
leg of mutton, or dive into a beefsteak pie, as 
long as you live, whether it be one hundred 
years, more or less. I’ve said it, and don’t you 
forget it; and now, as the wolves have not made 
their supper upon us, let us go and see what we 
ean sup upon ourselves.” 











CHAPTER XVI. 
Return to England. 


The remainder of the journey was completed 
witaout any farther adventure, and they at last 
found themselves out of the Russian dominions, 
when they were met by the uncle of the princess, 
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who, as a Pole, was not sorry that his niece had 
escaped being married to a Russian. He warmly 
greeted O’ Donahue, as his connection, and im- 
mediately exerted all the interest which he had 
at court to pacify the Emperor. When the affair 
first became known, which it soon did, by the 
princess not returning to court, his majesty was 
any thing but pleased at being outwitted ; but the 
persuasions of the Empress, the pleading of the 
English Ambassador, who exerted himself strenu- 
ously for O’ Donahue, with the efforts made in 
other quarters, and, more than all, the letter of 
O’ Donahue, proving that the Emperor had given 
his consent (unwittingly, it is true,) coupled with 
his wish of entering into his service, at last pro- 
duced the desired effect, and after two months a 
notice of their pardon and permission to return 
was at last despatched by the Empress. O’Do- 
nahue considered that it was best to take imme- 
diate advantage of this turn in his favour, and to 
retrace his way to the capital. M‘Shane, who 
had been quite long enough in the situation of a 
domestic, now announced his intention to return 
home; and O’Donahue, aware that he was sepa- 
rating him from his wife, did not, of course, throw 
any obstacle in the way of his departure. Our 
little hero, who has lately become such a cipher 
in our narrative, was now the subject of conside- 
ration. O’Donahue wished him to remain with 
him, but M‘Shane opposed it. 

I tell you, O’ Donahue, that it’s no kindness 
to keep him here; the boy is too good to be a 
page at a lady’s shoestring, or even a servaat to 
so great a man as you are yourself now; be- 
sides, how will he like being buried here in a 
— country, and never go back to old Eng- 
and ?”” 

**But what will he do better in England, 
M‘Shane ?”’ 

** Depend upon it, major,” said the Princess, 
for she was now aware of M‘Shane’s rank, “I 
will treat him like a son.” 

** Still he will be a servant, my lady, and that’s 
not the position—although, begging your pardon, 
an emperor might be proud to be your servant, 
yet that’s not the position for little Joey.” 

‘Prove that you will do better for him, 
M‘Shane, and he is yours ; but, without you do, 
I ans too partial to him to like to part with him. 
His conduct on the journey 

** Yes, exactly; his conduct on the journey, 
when the wolves would have shared us out be- 
tween them, is one great reason for my objec- 
tion. He is too good for a menial, and that’s a 
fact. You ask me what I intend to do with 
him; it is not so easy to answer that question, 
because you see, my lady, there’s a certain Mrs. 
M’Shane in the way, who must be consulted ; 
but I think that when I tell her, what I consider 
to be as near the truth as most things which are 
said in this world, that if it had not been for the 
courage and activity of little Joey, a certain, 
Major M‘Shane would have been by this time 
eaten and digested by a pack of wolves, why, I 
then think, as Mrs. M‘Shane and I have no child, 
nor prospect of any, as I know of, that she may 
be well inclined to come into my way of think- 
ing, and of adopting him as her son; but, of 
course, this cannot be said without my consulting 
with Mrs. M‘Shane, seeing as how the money is 
her own, and she has a right to do as she pleases 
with it.” 

«« That, indeed, alters the case,” replied O’Do- 
nahue, “and I must not stand in the way of the 
boy’s interest ; still I should like fo so something 
for him.” , : 














have done something for him, O’Dona- 
have prevented his starving ; and if he 
has been of any use to you,.it is but your reward 
—so you and he are quits. Well, then, it is 
agreed that I take him with me.” 

“Yes,” replied O’Donahue, “1 cannot refuse 
my consent alter what you have said.” 

Two days after this conversation the parties 
separated. O’Donahue, with his wife, accom. 
panied by Dimitri, set off on their return t> St. 
Petersburgh ; while M*Shane, who had provided 
himself with a proper passport, got into the dili- 
gence, accompanied by little Joey, on his way 
back to England. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
The day after the murder. 


We must now return to the village of Gras. 
ford, and the cottage in which we left. Rushbrook 
and his wife, who had been raised up from the 
floor by her husband, and having now recovered 
from her swoon, was crying bitterly for the loss 
of her son, and the dread of her husband’s crime 
being discovered. For some time Rushbrook 
remained in silence, looking at the embers in the 
grate; Mum sometimes would look piteously in 
his master’s face, at other times he would slowly 
approach the weeping woman. ‘The intelligence 
of the animal told him that something was wrong. 
Finding himself unnoticed, he would then go to 
the door by which Joey had quitted, snuff at the 
crevice, and return to his master’s side. 

‘I’m glad that he’s off,” at last muttered Rush- 
brook ; ** he’s a fine boy that.” 

* Yes, he is,”’ replied Jane; ‘* but when shall 
I behold him again?” 

“« By and bye, never fear, wife. We must 
not stay in this place, provided this affair blows 
over.” 

*« If it does, indeed !”’ 

“Come, come, Jane, we have every reason 
to hope it will; now let’s go to bed; it would 
not do, if any one should happen to be near the 
spot, and to have found out what has taken place, 
for us to be discovered not to have been in bed 
all night, or even for a light to be seen at the 
— by any early riser. Come, Jane, let’s to 
Rushbrook and his wife retired, the light was 
extinguished, and all was quiet, except conscience, 
which still tormented and kept Rushbrook turn- 
ing to the right and left continually. Jane slept 
not; she listened to the wind ; the slightest noise 
—the crowing of a cock—startled her, and soon 
footsteps were heard of those passing the win- 
dows. ‘They could remain in bed no longer. 
Jane arose, dressed, and lighted the fire; Rush- 
brook remained sitting on le side of the bed, in 
deep thought. 

“T’ve been thinking, Jane,” said he at last, 
‘it would be better ~ make away ‘och Mum.” 

“With the dog! Why, it ean’t » poor 
thing. No, no~don’t kill the win ; 

“He can’t speak, but the dog has sense ; he 
may lead them to the spot.” 

«And if he were to do so, what then? it 
would prove nothing.” 

‘* No; only it would go harder against Joey.’ 

« Against the ! yes, it might convince 
them that Joey did the deed ; but still, the very 
killing of the animal would look suspicious ; tie 
him up, Rushbrook ; that will do as well.” 

“! better,” replied he; * tie him up 
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in the back kitchen; there’s a good — 
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Jane did so, and then commenced 
the breakfast ; they had taken their seats, 
the lateh of the door was lifted up, and Furness, 


the schoolmaster, looked in. ‘This he was often 
in the habit of doing, to call Joey out to accom- 
pany him to school. 


« Good morning,” said he ; “« now where’s my 


friend Joey ?”’ 
« Come in, come in, neighbour, and shut the 
Rushbroo 


door,” said k; “I wish to speak to 
you. May you'll take a cup of tea; if so, 
my missus will give you a good one.”’ 


“ Well, as Mrs. Rushbrook does make every 
thing so good, I don’t care if Ido, although I 
have had breakfast ; but where’s my friend Joey ? 
the lazy little dog; is he not up yet? Why, 
Mrs. Rushbrook, what’s the matter, you look 
distressed 2" 

«Tam indeed,” replied Jane, putting her apron 
to her eyes. : 

“Why, Mrs. Rushbrook, what is it?” in- 
quired the pedagogue. 

“Just this; we are-in great trouble about 
Joey. When we got up this morning we found 
that he was not in bed, and he has never been 
home since.” 

“ Well that is queer; why, where can the 
young seamp be gone to?” 

” « We don’t know; but we find that he took 
my gun with him; and I’m afraid—”’ and here 
Rushbrook paused, shaking his head. 

“ Afraid of what?” 

“That he has gone poaching, and has been 
taken by the keepers.” 

* But did he ever do so before ?”’ 

“ Not by night, if he did by day. I can’t tell ; 
he always has had a hankering that way.” 

“Well, they do whisper the same of you, 
neighbour. Why do you keep a gun ?”’ 

“I’ve earried a gun all my life,”, replied 
Rushbrook, “ and I don’t choose to be without 
one ; but that’s not to the purpose ; the question 
is, what would you advise us to do?’ 

“Why, you see, friend Rushbrook,”’ replied 
the schoolmaster, * advice in this question be- 
comes rather difficult. If Joey has been poaching 
as you imagine, and has been taken up as you 
suspect, why, then, you will soon hear of it; you, 
of course, have had no hand in it.”’ 

“ Hand in it!—hand in what?” replied Rush- 
brook. * Do you think we would trust a child 


5 like him with a gun?” 


“T should think not; and therefore it is evi- 
dent that he has acted without the concurrence 
of his parents. That will acquit you; but still 
it will not help Joey; neither do I think you 
will be able to recover the gun, which I antici- 
pate will become a deodand to the lord of the 
manor.”” 

“ But the child—what will become of him?” 
exclaimed Jane. 

“ What will become of him ?—why, as he is 
of tender years, they will not transport him—at 
least I should think not; they may imprison him 
for a few months, and order him to be privately 
whip Ido not see what you ean do, but 
remain quiet. I should recommend you not to 
say one syllable about it until you hear more.” 
“ But suppose we do not hear?” 

“That is to suppose that he did not go out 
with the gun to poach, but upon some other ex- 
pedition.”” 

“« What else could the boy have gone out for?” 
said Rushbrook, hastily. 

“Very true; it is not very likely that he went 
out to commit murder,” replied the pedagogue. 
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~ At the word ‘murder’ Rushbreok started 
from his chair; but, recollecting himself, he sat 
down again. 

** No, no, Joey commit murder !’’ cried he. 
*“ Ha, ha, ha,—no, no, Joey is no murderer.” 

*T should sus not. Well, master Rush- 
brook, I will dismiss my scholars this morning, 
and make every inquiry for you. Byres will be 
able to ascertain very soon, for he knows the new 
keeper of the manor-house.”’ 

* Byres help you, did you say? No, no, 
Byres never will,” replied Rushbrook, solemnly. 

* And why not, my friend ?” 

** Why,” replied Rushbrook, recollecting him- 
self, “he has not been over cordial with me 
lately.’’ 

«« Nevertheless, depend upon it, he will if he 
can,”’ replied Furness; ‘if not for you, he will 
for me. Good morning, Mrs. Rushbrook, I will 
hasten away now; but will you not go with 
me ?’’ continued Furness, appealing to Rushbrook. 

** T will go another way ; it’s no use both going 
the same road.”’ 

** Very true,” replied the pedagogue, who had 
his reasons for not wishing the company of Rush- 
brook, and Furness then left the house 

Mr. Furness found 2!! is boys assembled in 
the school-room, very busily employed thumbing 
their books; he ordered silence, and informed 
them, that in consequence of Joey being missing, 
he was going to assist his father to look after 
him; and therefore they would have a holiday 
for thatday. He then ranged them all in a row, 
and made them turn to the right face, clap their 
hands simultaneously, and disperse. 

Although Mr. Furness had advised secrecy to 
the Rushbrooks, he did not follow up the advice 
he had given; indeed, his reason for not having 
wished Rushbrook to be with him was, that he 
might have an opportunity of communicating his 
secret through the village, which he did by call- 
ing at every cottage, and informing the women 
who were left at home, that Joey Rushbrook had 
disappeared last night, with his father’s gun, and 
that he was about to goin quest of him. Some 
nodded and smiled, others shook their heads, 
some were not at all surprised at it, others thought 
that things could not go on so forever. 

Mr. Furness having collected all their various 
opinions, then set off for the ale-house, to find 
Byres, the pedler. When he arrived, he found 
that Byres had not come home that night, and 
where he was nobody knew, which was more 
strange, as his box was up in his chamber. Mr. 
Furness returned to the village, intending to com- 
municate this information to Rushbrook, but, on 
calling, he found that Rushbrook had gone out in 
search of the boy. Furness then resolved to go 
up at once to the keeper’s lodge, and solve the 
mystery. He took the high road, and met with 
Rushbrook returning. 

** Well, have you gained any tidings?” in- 
quired the pedagogue. 

‘** None,”’ replied Rushbrook. 

“Then it’s my opinion my worthy friend, 
that we had better at once proceed to the keeper’s 
cottage and make inquiry; for, strange to say, I 
have been to the ale-house, and my friend Byres 
is also missing.” 

‘Indeed!’ exclaimed Rushbrook, who had 
now completely recovered his self-possession. 
** Be it so, then; let us go to the keeper's.” 

They soon arrived there, and found the keeper 
at home, for he had returned to his dinner. 
Rushbrook, who had been cogitating how to 





proceed, was the first to speak. 





** You hav’nt taken my poor Joey, have you, 
sir ?’’ said he to the keeper. 

** Not yet,” replied the keeper surlily. 

‘** You don’t mean to say that you know no- 
thing about him ?”’ said Rushbrook. 

* Yes, | know something about him and about 
you too, my chap,” replied the keeper. 

** But, Mr. Lucas,” interrupted the pedagogue, 
‘allow me to put you in possession of the facts. 
It appears that this boy—a boy of great natural 
parts, and has been for some time under my 
tuition—did last night, but at what hour is un- 
known to his disconsolate parents, leave the cot- 
tage, taking with him his father’s gun, and has 
not been heard of since.” 

** Well, I only hope he’s shot himself, that's 
all,” replied the keeper. ‘*So you have a gun 
then, have you, my honest chap ?”’ continued he, 
turning to Rushbrook. 

‘* Which,” replied Furness, ‘as I have in- 
formed him already will certainly be forfeited as 
a deodand to the Lord of the Manor; but, Mr, 
Lueas, this is not all; our mutual friend, Byres, 
the pedler, is also missing, having left the Cat 
and Fiddle last night, and not having been heard 
of since.” 

** Indeed !’’ that makes out a different case, 
and must be inquired into immediately. I think 
you were not the best of friends, were you,” 
said the keeper, looking at Rushbrook ; and then 
he continued: ** Come, Mary, give me my din- 
ner, quick, and run up as fast as you can for Dick 
and Martin, tell them to come down with their 
retrievers only. Never fear, my chap, we'll find 
your son also, and your gun to boot. You may 
hear more than you think for.” 

‘* All I want to know,” replied Rushbrook 
fiercely, for his choler was raised by the sneers 
of the keeper, * is, where my boy may be.”” So 
saying, he quitted the cottage, leaving the school- 
master with the keeper. 

As Rushbrook returned home, he revolved in 
his mind what had passed, and decided that no- 
thing could be more favourable for himself, how- 
ever it might turn out for Joey. ‘This convic- 
tion quieted his fears, and when the neighbours 
came in to talk with him, he was very cool and 
collected in his replies. In the mean time the 
keeper made a hasty meal, and, with his subor- 
dinates and the dogs, set off to the covers, which 
they beat till dark without success. ‘The gun, how- 
ever, which Joey had thrown down in the ditch, 
had been picked up by one of the labourers re- 
turning from his work, and taken by him to the 
ale-house. None could identify the gun, as 
Rushbrook had never permitted it to be scen. 
Lueas the keeper, came in about an hour after 
dusk, and immediately took possession of it. 

Such were the events of the first day after 
Joey’s departure. Notwithstanding that thesnow 
fell fast, the Cat and Fiddle was, as it may be 
supposed, unusually crowded on that night. 
Various were the surmises as to the disappear- 
ance of the pedler and little Joey. The keeper 
openly expressed his opinion that there was foul 
play somewhere, and it was not until near mid- 
night that the ale-house was deserted and the 
doors closed. 

Rushbrook and his wife went to bed; tired 
with watching and excitement, they found ob- 
livion for a few hours in a restless and unrefresh- 
ing sleep. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
A coroncr’s inquest. 


Day hadsscarcely dawned when the keeper 
and his satellites were again on the searca. » ‘The 
snow had covered the ground for three or four 
inches, and, as the covers had been well examined 
on the preceding day, they now left them and 
went on in the direction towards where the gun 
had been picked up. ‘This brought them direct 
to the furze bottom, where the dogs appeared to 
quicken their movements, and when ‘the-keepers 
came up with them again, they found them lying 
down by the frozen and stiffened corpse of the 
pedler. 

‘« Murder, as I expected,”’ said Lucas, asthey 
lifted up the body and scraped off the snow 
which had covered it; ‘ right through his heart, 
poor fellow ; who would have expected this from 


see if we can find anything else.— What is Nap 
scratching at /—a bag—take it up, Martin—Dick, 
do you go for some people to take the body to 
the Cat and Fiddle, while we see if we can find 
anything more.” 

In a quarter of an hour the people arrived, the 
body was carried away, while the keeper went | 
off in all haste to the authorities. 

Furness, the schoolmaster, as soon as he had 
obtained the information, hastened to Rushbrook’s | 
cottage, that he might be the first to convey the 
intelligence. Rushbrook, however, from the back 
of the cottage had perceived the people carrying 
in the body, and was prepared. 

* My good people, I am much distressed, but 
it must be told, although, believe me—I feel for 
you—your son—my pupil—has murdered the 





pedler.”’ 

‘* Impossible,”’ cried Rushbrook. 

‘It is but too true; I cannot imagine how a 
boy brought up under my tuition—nay, Mrs, 
Rushbrook, don’t ery—brought up, I may say, 
with such strict notions of morality, promising 
so fairly, blossoming so sweetly —” 

‘* He never murdered the pedler !”’ cried Jane, 
whose face was buried in her apron. 

** Who then could have ?” replied Furness, 

‘‘ He never shot him intentionally, I'll swear,” 
said Rushbrook ; “if the pedler has come to his 
death, it must have been by some accident. I 
suppose the gun went off somehow or other; 
yes, that must be it; and my poor boy, frighten- 
ed at what had taken place, has run away.” 

‘« Well,”’ replied the schoolmaster, ** such may 
have been the case; and I do certainly feel as if 
it were impossible that a boy like Joey, brought 
up by me, grounded in every moral duty—I may 
add, religiously and piously instructed—could 
ever commit such a horrible crime.” 

‘‘ Indeed he never did,” replied Jane; ** 1 am 
sure he never woul: do such a thing.” 

«« Well, [ must wish you good-bye now, my 
poor people; I will go down to the Cat and 
Fiddle, and ‘hear what they say,’’ replied the 
pedagogue, quitting the cottage. 

«Jane, be careful,’ said Rushbrook; ‘our 
great point now is to say nothing. I wish that 
man would not come here.” 

«Oh, Rushbrook !’’ cried Jane, “« what would 
I give if we could live the last three days over 
again !”” 

“Then imagine, Jane, what i would give,” 
replied Rushbrook, striking his forehead ; * and. 
now say no more about it.”” 

At twelve o’clock the next day the magistrates 


‘Lucas, the gamekeeper.. He deposed that he 


_to prevent poaching, he had offered him a good 
‘sum if he would asgist_him in convicting any 
such alittle varmint? Look about, my lads, and | poacher; that Byres had then’ eonfessed to him 
| that he had often received 


_ that he had never yet found out when Rushbrook 





met, and the coroner’s inquest was held on the 


body of the pedler. On examination of 
_bedy, it was ascertained that a charge of small 
shot had passed directly through the heart, so as 
_to occasion immediate death; that the murder 
had not been committed, with a view of robbing, 
it-was evident, as the pedier’s purse, watch, and 
various~other articles, were found upon his per- 
son. > 2% ) 
‘The. Grst person examined was a man of ‘the 
name of Green,.who had found the gun in the 
ditchy - ‘T'e-gun-was produced, and he deposed 
_to its being the one which he had picked up and 
given into.the possession of the keeper; but no 
one could:say to. whom the gua might belong. 
‘The,next -party who gave his evidence was 


_ knew the pedier, Byres, and that, being anxious 


me from Rushbiok, 
the father of the boy, and still continued to do 
so, but Rushbrook had treated him ill, and he 
was determined to be revenged upon him, and 
get him sent out of the country; that Byres had 
informed him on the Saturday night before the 
murder was committed, that Rushbrook was to 
be out on Monday night to procure game for 
him, and that if he looked out sharp, he was cer- 
tain to be taken. Byres had also informed him 


left his cottage or returned, although he had 
often tracked the boy, Joey. As the boy was 
missing on the Monday morning, and Byres did 
not return to the ale-house after he went out on 
Saturday night, he presumed that it was on the 
Sunday night that the pedler was murdered. 

The keeper then farther deposed as to the 
finding of the body and also of a bag by the side 
of it; that the bag had evidently been used for 
putting game in, not only from the smell, but 
{tom the feathers of the birds which were still 
remaining inside of it. 

The evidence as to the finding of the body and 
the bag was corroborated by that of Martin and 
Dick, the under-keepers. 

Mr. Furness then made his appearance to give 
voluntary evidence, notwithstanding his great 
regard expressed for the Rushbrooks. He de- 
posed that, calling at the cottage on Monda 
morning for his pupil, he found the father atid 
mother in great distress at the disappearance of 
their son, whom they stated to have left the cot- 
tage some time during the night, and to have 
taken his father’s gun with him, and that their 
son had not sinee returned ; that he pointed out 
to Rushbrook the impropriety of his having a 
gun, and that Rushbrook had replied that he had 
carried one all his life, and did not choose to be 
without one; that they told him, they supposed 
that he had gone out to poach, and was taken by 
the keepers, and had requested him to go and 
ascertain if such were the fact. Mr. Furness 
added, that he really imagined that to be the 
case, now that he saw the bag, which he reeog- 
nised as having been once brought to him by 
little Joey, with some potatoes, which his 
parents had made him a present of; that he 
could swear to the bag, and so could several 
others as well as himself. Mr. Furness then 
commenced a long flourish about his system of 
instruction, in which he was stopped by the 
coroner, who said that it had nothing to do with 
the business. 


It was then suggested that Rushbrook and his | danger 


wife should be examined. There was some 


mur at the idea of the father and mother giving 
nee against their child, but it was over 
ruled, and in ten minutes they both made their 
appearance. . RG 
Mrs. Rushbrook, who had been cou by 
her husband, was the first examined, but } 
would not answer any question put to her. Shy 
did nothing but weep, and to every question hep 
‘only reply was: “If he did kill him it was by 
accident ; my boy would never commit murder,” 
Nothing more was to be obtained from her, and 
the magistrates were so moved by her distress 
that she was dismissed... 
-Rushbrook trembled as he was brought in and 
saw the body laid out on the table: but he soon 
recovered himself, and became nerved and reso. 
lute, as people often will do in extremity. He 


had made up his mind to answer some questions, } 


but not all. 

‘** Do you know at what time your son left the 
cottage?” = aa 

“*T do not.” 

“* Does that gun belong to you ?” 

‘* Yes, it is mine.” eo 

“« Do you know that bag?” . 

“Yes, it belongs tome.” 

*“‘ It has been used for putting game into; has 
it not?” 


«I shall not answer that question, I’m not on F 


trial.” 

Many other questions were put to him, but he 
refused to answer them: and as they would all 
more or less have criminated himself as a poacher, 
his refusals were admitted. Rushbrook had 
played his game well, in admitting the gun and 


him, and no harm to Joey. After summing up 
the whole evidence, the coroner addressed the 
jury, and they returned an unanimous verdict of 
wilful murder against Joseph Rushbrook, the 
younger, and directed the sum of £200 to be of- 
fered for ou: hero’s apprehension. 





CHAPTER XIX. 
A friend in need is a friend in decd. 


Rushbrook and Jane returned to their cottage ; 
Jane closed the door, and threw herself into her 
husband’s arms, ‘ You are saved, at least,’’ she 
cried; ** thank Heaven forthat! You are spared. 
Alas! we do not know how much we love till 
danger comes upon us.” 
Rushbrook was much affected; he loved his 
wife, and had good reason to love her. Jane 
was a beautiful woman, not yet thirty ; tall in her 
person, her head was finely formed,. yet apps 
rently small for her height; her features were 
full of expression and sweetness. Had she been 
born to a high station, she would have been con- 
sidered one of the greatest belles, A's it was, she 
was loved by those around her ; and there was 
dignity and commanding air about) her which 
won admiration and respect. , No one could feel 
more deeply than sha sit Dannesneay e of- 
fence committed by her husband ; yet never 
in any moment since her marriage did she cli 
so earnestly and so closely by him as she di 
now. She was of that bold and daring temper 
ment, that she could admire the courage thal 


| propelled to the crime, while the crime itself she 


abhorred. It was not, therefore, anything sur 
prising that, at such a moment, in a husband to 
whom she was devoted, she thought more of the 


to which he was exposed, than she did of 
committed. 


the crime which had been 
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To do Rushbrook himself justice, his person 


daring, venturous fellow, ready at any emergency, 
cool and collected in danger, had a pleasure im 
the excitement created by the difficulty and risk 
stending his nocturnal pursuits, cating lite or 
thing for the profits. He, as well as his wife, 
ad not been d in point of education ; he 
‘had been born in humble life, and had, by enlist- 
ing, chosen a path by which advancement be- 
came impossible ; but, had Rushbrook been an 
officer. instead of a common soldier, his talents 
would probably have been directed to more noble 
channels, and the poacher and pilferer for his 
captain might have exerted his dexterity so as to 
have gained honourable mention. [is courage 
had always been remarkable, and he was looked 
upon by his officers, and so he was, by his com- 
panions, as the most steady and collected man 
under fire to be found in the whole company. 


We are the creatures of circumstances.— 
Frederick of Prussia had no opinion of phrenolo- 
gy, and one day he sent for the professor, and 
dressing up a highwayman and a pickpocket in 
uniforms and orders, he desired the phrenologist 
to examine their heads, and give his opinion as to 
their qualifications. ‘I'he savant did 30, and 
turning to the king, said, ‘* Sire, this person,”’ 
pointing to the highwayman, ** whatever he may 
be, would have been a great general, had he been 
employed. As for the other, he is quite in a dif- 
ferent line. He may be, or if he is not, he 
would make, an admirable financier.” ‘The king 
was satisfied that there was some truth in the 
science.‘ For,”’ as he very rightly observed, 
“ what is a general but a highwayman, and what 
is a financier but a pickpocket ?”’ 

“ Calm yourself, dear Jane,” said Rushbrook ; 
“all is well now.” 

“ All well! yes; but my poor child—{£200 
offered for his apprehension! {[f they were to 
take him!’ 

“ | have no fear of that; and if they did, they 
could not hurt him; it is true that they have 
given their verdict, but still they have no posi- 
tive proof,’ 

“ But they have han people upon less 
proof before now, amen fh . A 

“ Jane,” replied Rushbrook, ‘ our boy shall 
never be hung; I promise you that; so make 
your mind easy.” 

“Then you must confess to save him, and I 
shall lose you.” 

A step at interrupted their colloquy. 
it, and Mr. Furness, the 


a , made his ap . 

“ in my good. friend, I’m very sorry the 
verdict has been such as it is, but it cannot be 
helped ; the-evidence was too strong, and it was 
asad thing for me to be obliged to give mine.” 

“You!” exclaimed Rushbrook, ‘* why, did 
they call you up ?”’ 

“ Yes, and put me on my oath. An oath, to 
amoral man, is a very serious responsibility ; 
the nature of an oath is awful; and when you 
consider bah pate ps in this place, as the incul- 
cator of and piety to the younger branches 
of the community, you must not be surprised at 
my telling the truth.” 

“And what had you to tell?” inquired Rush- 
brook, with surprise. 

“ Had to tell !—-why, I had to tell what you 
told me in the morning ; and I had to prove the 
bag as belonging to you; for you know you sent 


‘|low. Wilful murder, and £200 upon apprehen- 
and mind were of no plebeian mould. He was a 


sion and conviction !”” 

Rushbrovk looked at the pedagogue with sur 
prise and contempt. 

“Pray, may | ask how they came to know 
that any thing had passed between us yesterday 
morning, for, if I recollect right, you desired me 
to be secret.” 

** Very true, and soI did; but then they knew 
what good friends we always were, I suppose, 
and so they sent for me and obliged me to speak 
upon my oath.” 

“‘[ don’t understand it,”’ replied Rushbrook ; 
**they might have asked you questions, but how 
could they have-guessed that I had told you any 
thing 2?” 

** My dear friend, you don’t understand it; 
but, in my situation, looking up to. me, as-every 
one does, as an exampl. of moral rectitude and 
correctness of conduct—as a pattern to the juve- 
nile branches of the community—you see—”’ 

* Yes I do see that, under such circumstances, 
you should not go to the ale-house and get tipsy 
two days at least out of the week,”’ replied Rush- 
brouk, turning away. 

* And why do I go to the ale-house, my dear 
friend, but to look after those who indulge too 
freely—yourself for instance. How ofien have 
I seen you home?” 

** Yes, when you were drunk and I was—”’ 

Jane put her hand upon her husband's mouth. 

** And you were what, friend?” inquired Fur- 
ness, anxiously. 

** Worse than you, perhaps. And now, friend 
Furness, as you must be tired with your long 
evidence, | wish you a good night.” 

** Shall I see you down at the Cat and Fid- 
dle?” 

** Not for some time, if ever, friend Furness, 
that you may depend upon.” 

** Never go to the Cat and Fiddle! A litle 
wholesome drink drowns care, my friend ; and, 
therefore, although I should be sorry that you 
indulged too much, yet, with me to look after 

on" 

‘“‘ And drink half my ale, eh ? 
Furness, those days aie gone.”’ 

** Well, you are not in a humour for it now— 
but another time. Mrs. Rushbrook, have you a 
drop of small beer?” 

‘‘ |] have none to spare,”’ replied Jane, turning 
away; ‘* you should have applied to the magis- 
trates for beer.” 

+O, just as you please,” replied the pedagogue; 
‘it ceriainly does ruffle people’s temper when 
there is a verdict of wilful murder, and £200 for 
apprehension and conviction of the offender. 
Good night.” 

Furness banged the cottage door as he went 
out. 

Rushbrook watched till he was out of hearing, 
and then said, ** He’s a scoundrel.” 

«I think so, too,” replied Jane; ‘ but never 
mind, we will go to bed now, thank God for his 
mercies, and pray for his forgiveness. Come, 
dearest,”” 

The next morning Mrs. Rushbrook was in- 
formed by the neighbours that the schoolmaster 
had volunteered his evidence. Rushbrook’s in- 
dignation was excited, and he vowed revenge. 
Whatever may have been the feelings of the 
community at the time of the discovery of the 
r, certain it is that, after all was. over, 


was a strongsympathy expressed for Rush- 
brook and his wife, bod the condolence was very 


No, no, friend 


friend Furness fell into great disrespect, after his 
voluntary coming forward and giving evidence 
against old and sworn friends. ‘he consequence 
was, his school fell off, and the pedagogue, when- 
ever he could raise the means, became more in- 
temperate than ever, 

One Saturday night, Rushbrook, who had re- 
solved to pick a quarrel with Furness, went down 
to the ale-house. Furness was half drunk and 
pot valiant. Rushbrook taunted him so as to 
produce replies. One word brought on another, 
till Furness challenged Rushbrook to come out- 
side and have it out. This was just what Rush- 
brook wished, and afier half an hour Furness 
was carried home beaten to a mummy, and una- 
ble to leave his bed for many days. As soon as 
this revenge had been taken, Rushbrook, who 
-hadlong made up his mind to do so, packed up and 
quited the village, no one knowing whither he 
and Jane went; and, Furness, who had lost all 
means of subsistence, did the same in a very 
few days afterwards, his place of retreat being 
equally unknown. 





CHAPTER XX. 


In which we again follow up our hero’s destiny, 


After the resolution that Major M‘Shane came 
to, it is not surprising that he made, during their 
journey home, every inquiry of Joey relative to 
his former life. ‘T'o these Joey gave him a very 
honest reply in every thing except that portion 
of his history in which his father was so seriously 
implicated : he had the feeling that he was bound 
in honour not to reveal the circumstances con- 
nected with the murder of the pedler. M‘Shane 
was satisfied, and they arrived in London without 
further adventure. As soon as M‘Shane had 
been embraced by his wife, he gave a narrative 
of his adventures, and did not forget to praise 
little Joey as he deserved. 
all gratitude, and then it was that M‘Shane ex- 
pressed his intentions towards our hero, and, as 
he expected, he found his amiable wife wholly 
coincided with him in opinion. It was therefore 
decided that Joey should be put to a school, and 
be properly educated, as soon as an establish- 
ment that was eligible could be found. 

Their full intentions towards him, however, 
were not communicated to our hero; he was toid 
that he was to go to school, and he willingly 
submitted ; it was not, however, for three months 
that M‘Shane would part with him; a diffieulty 
was raised against every establishment that was 
named. During this time little Joey was very 
idle, for there was nothing for him to do. Books 
there were none, for Mrs. M‘Shane had no time 
to read, and Major M‘Shane no inclination. His 
only resort was to rummage over the newspapers 
which were taken in for the benefit of the custo- 
mers, and this was his usual employment. One 
day, in turning over the file, he came to our ac- 
count of the murder of the pedler, with the report 
of the coroner’s inquest. He read all the evi- 
dence, particularly that of Furness the school- 
master, and found that the verdict was wilful 
murder, with a reward of £200 for his appre- 
hension. ‘The term, wilful murder, he did not 
exactly comprehend ; so, after laying down the 
paper, with a beating heart he went to Mrs. 
M-Shane, and asked her what was the meaning 
of it. 

*‘ Meaning, child,” replied Mrs. M‘Shane, 
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of murder, and, if taken up, he will be hanged 
by the neck till he is dead.” 

« But,” replied Joey, ** suppose that he has 
not committed the murder ?”’ 

‘«« Well, then, child, he must prove that he has 
not.” 

‘* And suppose he has not committed it and 
cannot prove it.”” 

* Mercy on me, what a number of supposes ! 
why, then, he will be hanged all the same to be 
sure.” 

A fortnight after these queries, Joey was sent 
to school: the master was a very decent man. 
the mistress a very decent woman, the tuition 
was decent, the fare was decent, the scholars 
were children of decent families; altogether, it 
was a decent establishment, and in this establish- 
ment little Joey made very decent progress, going 
home every half year. How long Joey might 
have remained there it is impossible to say ; but, 
having been there a year and a half, and arrived 
at the age of fourteen, he had just returned from 
the holidays with three guineas in his pocket, for 
M‘Shane and his wife were very generous and 
very fond of their protege, when a circumstance 
occurred which again ruffled the smooth current 
of our hero’s existence. 

He was walking out, as all boys do walk out 
in decent schools, that is, in a long line, two by 
two, as the animals entered Noah’s Ark, when a 
sort of shabby genteel man passsed their files. 
He happened to east his eyes upon Joey, and 
stopped. 

** Master Joseph Rushbrook, | am most happy 
to see you once more,” said he, extending his 
hand, 

Joey looked up into his face; there was no 
mistake, it was Furness, the schoolmaster. 

‘* Don’t you recollect me, my dear boy ; don’t 
you recollect him who taught the infant idea how 
to shoot, don’t you recollect your old preceptor ?”’ 

** Yes,”’ replied Joey, colouring up, “ I recol- 
lect you very well.” 

‘**T am delighted to see you; you know you 
were ny fairest pupil, but we are all scattered 
now ; your father and mother have gone no one 
knows where ; you went away, and I also could 
no longer stay. What pleasure it is to meet you 
once more !”’ 

Joey did not respond exactly to the pleasure. 
The stoppage of the line had caused some con- 
fusion, and the usher who had followed it, now 
came up to ascertain the cause. 

‘* This is my old pupil, or rather, I should say, 
my young pupil, but the best pupil I ever had. 
I am most delighted to see him, sir,” said Fur- 
ness, taking off his hat. ‘* May I presume to ask 
who has the charge of this dear child at this 
present moment?” 

The usher made no difficulty in stating the 
name and residence of the preceptor, and having 
gained this information, Furness shook Joey by 
the hand, bade him farewell, and wishing him 
every happiness, walked away. 

Joey’s mind was confused during the remain- 
der of his walk, and it was not until their return 
home that he could reflect on what had passed. 
That Furness had given evidence upon the in- 
quest he knew, and he had penetration, when he 
read it, to feel that there was no necessity for 
Furness to have given such evidence. He also 
knew that there was a reward of £200 for his 
apprehension ; and 
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Furness had behaved so with the intention of 
lulling him into security, and that the next day 
he would certainly take him up for the sake of 
the reward. 

Now, although we have not stopped our narra- 
tive to introduce the subject, we must here ob- 
serve, that Joey’s love for his parents, particularity 
his father, was unbounded; he longed to see 
them again; they were constantly in his thoughts, 
and yet he dared not to mention them, in conse- 
quence of the mysteries connected with his quit- 
ting his home. He fully perceived his danger : 
he would be apprehended, and, being so, he must 
either sacrifice his father or himself. Havin 
weighed all this in his mind, he then reflecte 
upon what should be his course to steer. Should 
he go home to aequaint Major M‘Shane? He 
felt that he could trust him, and would have done 
so, but he had no right to trust any one with a 
secret whic!) involved his father’s life. No, that 
would not do; yet to leave him and Mrs. M‘Shane 
afier all their kindness, and without a word, this 
would be too ungtateful. After much cogitation, 
he resolved that he would run away, so that all 
clue to him should be lost; that he would write 
a letter for M-Shane and leave it. He wrote as 
follows :— 


‘* Dear Sir—Do not think me ungrateful, for I 
love you and Mrs. M‘Shane dearly, but | have 
been met by a person who knows me, and will 
certainly betray me. 1 left my father’s home, 
not for poaching, but a murder that was com- 
mitted. J was not guilty. This is the only 
secret I have held from you, and the secret is not 
MINE. I could not disprove it, and never will. 
I now leave because I have been discovered by a 
bad man, who will certainly take advantage of 
having fallen in with me. We may never meet 
again. I ean say no more, except that I shall 
always pray for you and Mrs. M‘Shane, and re- 
member your kindness with gratitude. Yours, 
truly, Jory M‘Suane. 


Since his return from St. Petersburgh, Joey 
had always, by their request, called himself Joey 
M‘Shane, and he was not sorry when they gave 
him the permission, although he did not compre- 
hend the advantages which were to accrue from 
taking the name. 

Joey, having finished this letter, sat down and 
cried bitterly—but in a school there is no retiring 
plaee for venting your feelings, and he was com- 
pelled to smother his tears. He performed his 
exercises and repeated his lessons as if nothing 
had happened, and nothing was about to happen, 
for Joey was in essence a little stoic. At night 
he went to the room with the others; he could 
only obtain a small portion of his clothes, these 
he put up in a handkerchief, went sofily down 
stairs about one o'clock in the morning, put his 
letter addressed to M‘Shane on the hall table, 
opened the back door, climbed over the play 
ground wall, and was again on the high road to 
seek his fortune. 

But Joey was much improved during the two 
years since he had quitted his father’s house. 
Before that he was a reflective boy; now, he was 
more capable of action and decision. His ideas 
had been much expanded from the knowledge of 
the world gained during his entry, as it were, 
into life ; he had talked mueh, seen much, listen- 
ed much, and thought more ; and naturally bg 

Vs 


who frequented the house daily, with those Joey 
had become on intimate terms. He was no 
longer a child, but a lad of undaunted courage and 
presence of mind; he had only one fear, which 
was, that his father’s crime should be discovered. 

And here he was again adrift, with a small 
bundie, three guineas in his pocket, and the 
world before him. At first he had but one idea, 
that of removing to a distance which should elude 
the vigilance of puree: and he therefore walked 
on, and walked fast. Joey was ra of great 
fatigue ; he had grown considerably, it is true, 
during the last two years, still he was small for 
his age; but every muscle in his body was a 


schoolmates, was proportionate. He was elastic 
as India rubber, and bold and determined as one 
who had been all his life in danger. 





CHAPTER XXI. 
The scenc is again shifted, and the plot advances. 


It will be necessary that for a short time we 
again follow up the fortunes of our hero’s parents. 
When Rushbrook and Jane quitted the village of 
Grasford, they had not come to any decision as 
to their future place of abode ; all that Rushbrook 
felt was a desire to remove as far as pussible from 
the spot where the crime had been committed. 
Such is the feeling that will ever possess the 
guilty, who, »lthough they may increase their 
distance, attempt in vain to fly from their con- 
sciences, or that All-seeing eye which follows 
them everywhere. Jane had a similar feeling, 
but ic arose from her anxiety for her husband. 
They wandeied away, for they had sold every- 
thing before their departure, until they found 
themselves in the West Riding of Yorkshire, and 
there they at length settled in a small village. 
Rushbrook easily obtained employment, for the 
population was seanty, and some months passed 
away without anything occurring of interest. 

Rushbrook had never taken up his employ- 
ment as a poacher since the night of the murder 
of the pedler; he had abjured it from that hour. 
His knowledge of woodcraft was, however, dis- 
covered, and he was appointed first as under, 
and eventually as head-keeper to a gentleman of 
danded property in the neighbourhood. In this 
situation they had remained about a year, Rush- 
brook giving full satisfaction to his employer, 
and comparatively content (for no man could 
have such a crime apon his conscience and not 
pass occasional hours of remorse and misery,) 
and Jane was still mourning in secret for her 
only and darling child, when one day a paper 
was put into Rushbrook’s hands by his master, 
desiring him to read an advertisement it contained, 


and which was as follows :—“ If Joseph Rush- 
brook, who formerly lived in the village of Gras- 
ford, in the county of Devon, should be still 


alive, and would make his residence known to 
Messrs. Pearce, James, and Si , of 14 
Cha -lane, he will hear of something greatly 
to his . Should he be dead, and this 
advertisement meet the eyes of his heirs, they are 
equally requested to make the communication to 
the above address.” en 
‘« What does this mean, sir?”’ inquired Rush- 
brook. ; 
“Tt means that if you are that person, in all 
there is some legacy bequeathed to 
a relative,” replied N 
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«“ Yes, Sir,” Rushbrook, changing 
colour; ‘I did once live at Grasford.” 

« Then you had better write to the partivs and 
make yourself known. I will leave you the 
new a” 

« What think you, Jane ?”’ said Rushbrook, as 
soon as Mr.—— had quitted. 

«I think he is quite right,” replied Jane. 

« But, Jane, you forget, this may be a trap ; 
they may have discovered something about—you 
know what I mean.” 

“Yes, I do, and [ wish we could forget it; 
but in this instance I do not think you have any- 
thing to fear. ‘There is no reward offered for 
your a ion, but for my poor boy’s, who 
is ing over the wide world; and no one 
would go to the expense to apprehend you, if 
there was nothing to be gained by it.’* 

“True,” replied Rushbrook, after a minute’s 
reflection ; “but, alas! I am a coward now—I 
will write.” 

Rushbrook wrote accordingly, and in reply, 
received a letter enclosing a bank-bill for b 
and requesting that he would come to town im- 
mediately ; he did so, and found, to his as- 
tonishment, that he was the heir-at-law to a 
property of £7000 per annum—with the only 
contingency that he was, as nearest of kin, to 
take the name of Austin. Having entered into 
the arrangements required by the legal sees 
he returned to Yorkshire with £500 in his pocket, 
to communicate the intelligence to his wife, and 
when he did so, and embraced her, she burst 
into tears. 

“ Rushbrook, do not think I mean to reproach 
you by these tears; but I cannot help thinking 
that you would have been happier had this never 
happened. Your life will be doubly sweet to 
you now, and Joey’s absence will be a source of 
more vexation than ever. Do you think that you 
will be heopion 

“ Jane, t! | have been thinking of it as 
well as you, and, on reflection, I think I shall be 
safer. Who would know the poacher Rushbrook 
in the gentleman of £7000 a-yeur of the name of 
Austin? Who will dare accuse him, even if 
there were suspicion? I feel that once in an- 
other county, under another name, and in another 
situation, I shall be safe.” 

“ But our poor boy, should he ever come 


“Will also be forgotten. He will have 
grown up a man, and, having another name, will 
never be ised ; they will not even know 
what our former name was.” 

“T trust it will be as you say. What do you 
now mean to do?”’ 

**T shall say that I have a property of four or 
five hundred pounds left me, that I intend to 
go 5 .”’ replied Rushbrook. 
ae es, that ene yl - 4 an co. 

‘our leaving this place, w no clue to 
where we are going,” ee Jane. 

Rushbrook gave u situation, sold his fur- 
niture, and quitted Yorkshire. In a few weeks 
afterwards he was installed into his new property, 
a splendid mansion, and situated in the north of 
Dorsetshire. Report had gone befure them; 
some said that a common labourer had come into 


the ; , others said it was a person in ve 
ldeidiedhs alcbudittedoes’ sid teladl Boll jidbd ve. 


ports were contradicted by a third, which repre- 


See ee at eta, 
Rushbrook had contrived to mystify even 
site nO We easel ihe; ke bebo to 
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upon the government allowance ; and it was 
consequence of a reference to the solicitor, made 
by some of the best families in the neighbourhood, 
who wished to know if the new-comers were peo- 
ple who could be visited, that this third report 
was spread, and universally believed. We have 
already observed that Rushbrook was a fine, tall 
man ; and if there is any class of people who can 
be transplanted with success from low to high 
life, it will be those who have served in the 
army. ‘The stoop is the evidence of a low-bred, 
vulgar man, the erect bearing equally so that of 
a gentleman. Now, the latter is gained in the 
army, by drilling and discipline, and being well 
dressed will provide for all else that is required, 
as far as mere personal appearance is concerned. 
When, therefore, the neighbours called upon Mr. 
and Mrs. Austin, they were not surprised to find 
an erect, military-looking man, but they were 
very much surprised to find him matched with 
such a fine, and even elegant looking woman as 
his wife. ‘Timid at first, Jane had sufficient tact 
to watch others and copy, and before many 
months were passed in their new position, it 
would have been difficult to suppose that Mrs. 
Austin had not been born in the sphere in which 
she then moved. Austin was brusque and ab- 
rupt in his manners as before ; but still there was 
always reserve about him, which he naturally 
felt, and which assisted to remove the impression 
of vulgarity. People who are distant ure seldom 
prs lef ungentlemanlike, although they ma 
be considered unpleasant in their manners. It 
is those who are too familiar who obtain the 
character of vulgarity. 

Austin, therefore, was respected, but not 
liked ; Jane, on the contrary, whose beauty had 
now all the assistance of dress, and whose con- 
tinued inward mourning for her lost son had im- 
proved that beauty by the pensive air which she 
wore, was a deserved and universal favourite. 
People of course said Austin was a harsh hus- 
band, and pitied poor Mrs. Austin ; but that peo- 
ple always do say if a woman is not inclined to 
mirth. 

Austin found ample amusement in sporting 
over his extensive manor, and looking after his 
game. In one point the neighbouring gentlemen 
were surprised, that, although so keen a sports- 
man himself, he never could be prevailed upon 
to convict a poacher. He was appointed a 
magistrate, and, being most liberal in all his sub- 
scriptions, was soon considered as a great ac- 
quisition to the county. His wife was much 
sought after, but it was invariably observed that, 
when children were mentioned, the tears stood in 
her eyes. Before they had been a year in their 
new position, they had acquired all the know- 
ledge and tact necessary; their establishment was 
on a handsome scale ; they were visited and paid 
visits to all the aristocracy and gentry, and were 
as popular as they could have desired to be. But 
were they happy! Alas! no. Little did those 
who envied Austin his property and establish- 
ment imagine what a load was on his mind— 
what a corroding care was wearing out his ex- 
istence. Little did they imagine that he would 
gladly have resigned all, and been once more the 
poacher in the village of Grasford, to have re- 
moved from his conscience the deed of darkness 
which he had committed, and once more have his 
son by his side. And poor Jane, her thoughts 
were day and night upon one object—where was 
her child? It deprived her of rest at night; she 
remained meditating on her fate for hours during 
the day; it would rush into her mind in the 












scenes and the happiest mo 
one incessant incubus—one continual source of 
misery. Of her husband she thought less; for 
she knew how sincerely contrite he was for the 
deed he had done—how bitterly he had repented 
it ever since, and how it would, as long as he 
lived, be a source of misery—a worm that would 
never die, but gnaw till the last hour of his ex- 
istence. But her boy—her noble, self-sacrificed 
little Joey !—he and his destiny were ever in her 
thoughts ; and gladly would she have been a 
pauper, applying for relief, if she had but that 
child to have led up in her hand. And yet all 
the county thought how happy and contented the 
Austins ought to be, to have suddenly come into 
possession of so much wealth. "Tis God alone 
that knows the secrets of the heart of man. 





CHAPTER XXIL. 


A very long chapter, but in which our hero obtains em- 
ployment in a very short time. 

The preparatory establishment for young gen- 
tlemen to which our hero had been sent was 
situated on Clapham-rise. Joey did not think it 
prudent to walk in the direction of London; he 
therefore made a cut across the country, so as to 
bring him, before seven o'clock in the morning, 
not very far from Gravesend. ‘The night had 
been calm and beautiful, for it was in the month 
of August; and it had for some time been broad 
daylight, when our hero, who had walked fifteen 
or sixteefi miles, sat down to repose himself; and, 
as he remained quietly seated on the green turf 
on the wayside, he thought of his father and 
mother, of the kindness of the M*Shanes, and 
his own hard fate, until he became melancholy 
and wept; and, as the tears were rolling down 
his cheeks, a little girl, of about ten years old, 
very neatly p send and evidently above the 
lower ranks of life, came along the road, her 
footsteps so light as not to be perceived by Joey ; 
she looked at him as she passed, and perceived 
that he was in tears, and her own bright, pretty 
face became clouded in a moment. Joey did not 
look up, and, after hesitating awhile, she passed 
on a few steps, and then she looked round, and 
observing that he was still weeping, she paused, 
turned round, and came back to him ; fora minute 
or two she stood before him, but Joey was un- 
conscious of her presence, for he was now in 
the full tide of his grief, and not having forgotten 
the precepts which had been carefully instilled 
into him, he thought of the God of Refuge, and 
he arose, fell on his knees, and prayed. The 
little cinl, whose tears had already been sum- 
moned by pity and sympathy, dropped her basket 
and knelt by his side—not that she prayed, for 
she knew not what the prayer was for, but from 
an instinctive feeling of respect towards the Deity 
which her new companion was addressing, and 
a feeling of kindness towards one who was evi- 
dently suffering. Joey lifted up his eyes, and 
beheld the child on her knees, the tears rolling 
down her cheeks; he hastily wiped his eyes, 
for, until that moment, he imagined that he had 
been alone, and he had been praying on account 
of his loneliness ; he looked up, and he was not 
alone, but there was one by his side who pitied 
him, without knowing wherefore; he felt re- 
lieved by the sight. They both regained their 
legs at the same time, and Joey went up to the 
little girl, and, taking her by the hand, said, 
“ Thank you.” 





“Why do you éry ®? said the little girt 
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‘« Becatise I am unhappy; I have no home,” 
replied Joey. 

««No home!” said the little girl: ‘it is boys 
who are in rags and starving, who have no home, 
not young gentlemen dressed as you are.” 

‘‘ But I have left my home,” replied Joey. 

«‘ Then go back again—how glad they will be 
to see you!”’ 

‘* Yes, indeed they would,” replied Joey, ‘+ but 
I must not.” 

‘‘ You have not done anything wrong, have 
you? No, I’m sure you have not—you must be 
a good boy, or you would not have prayed.” 

‘* No, I have done nothing wrong, but I must 
not tell you any more,” 

Indeed, Joey was much more communicative 
with the little girl than he would have been with 
anybody else; but he had been surprised into it, 
and, moreover, he had no fear of being betrayed 
by such innocence. He now recollected himself 
and changed the conversation. 

‘And where are you going to?’’ inquired he. 

“Tam going to school at Gravesend. I go 
there every morning, and stay till the evening. 
This is my dinner in my basket. Are you hun- 
gry!” 

‘« No, not particularly.” 

‘“* Are you going to Gravesend ?”” 

“Yes,” replied Joey; ‘and what is your 
name ?”’ 

«« Emma Phillips.” 

‘«« Have you a father and mother ?”’ 

«IT have no father; he was killed fighting, a 
little while after I was born.” 

*‘ And your mother— ?”’ 

«Lives with grandmother, at that house you 
see there through the trees. And what are you 
going to do with yourself? Will you come home 
with me? and I'll tell my mother all you have 
told me, and she is very kind, and will write to 
your friends.” 

** No, no; you must not do that, I am going 
to seek employment.” 

** Why what can you do?” 

‘I hardly know,”’ replied Joey ; ‘* but I can 
work, and am willing to work, so I hope I shall 
not starve.” 

With such conversation they continued their 
way, until the little girl said, «* There is my 
school, so now I must wish you good-bye.” 

« Good-bye ; I shall not forget you, Emma,” 
replied Joey, “although we may never meet 
again.” Tears stood in the eyes of Joey, as 
they reluctantly unclasped their hands and parted. 

Joey, once more left alone, now meditated what 
was the best course for him to pursue. ‘The little 
Emma's words, ** Not young gentlemen dressed 
as you are,” reminded him of the remarks and 
suspicions which must ensue if he did not alter 
his attire. ‘This he resolved to do immediately ; 
the only idea which had presented itself to his 
mind was, if possible, to find some means of 
getting back to Captain O’Donahue, who, he 
was sure, would receive him if he satisfied him 
that it was not safe for him to remain in England; 
but, then, must he confess to him the truth or 
not? On this point onr hero was not decided, 
so he put off the solution of it till another oppor- 
tunity. A slop warehouse now attracted his at- 
tention, he looked into the door after having 
examined the articles outside, and seeing that a 
sailor boy was bargaining for some clothes, he 
went in as if waiting to be served, but, in fact, 
more to ascertain the value of the articles whi 
he wished to purchase. sailor had chea 
ened a red frock and a pait of blue trousers, and 





at last obtained them from the Jew for 14s. Joey 


argued that, as he was much smaller than the 
lad, he ought to pay less ; he asked for the same 
articles, but the Jew, who had scanned in his 
own mind the suit of clothes which Joey had on, 
argued that he ought to pay more. Joey was, 
however, firm, and about to leave the shop, when 
the Jew called him back, and, after much hag- 
gling, Joey obtained the dress for 12s. Having 
paid for the dress, Joey begged permission to be 
permitted to retire to the back shop and put it on, 
to ascertain if it fitted him, to which the Jew con- 
sented. A Jew asks no questions where a penny 
is to be turned; who Joey was he cared little; 
his first object was to sell him the clothes, and 
having so done he hoped to make another penny 
by obtaining those of Joey at a moderate price. 
Perceiving that our hero was putting his own 
clothes which he had taken off into a bundle, the 
Jew asked him whether he would sell them, and 
Joey immediately agreed; but the price offered 
by the Jew was so sinall, that they were returned 
to the bundle, and once more was Joey leaving 
the shop, when the Jew at last offered to return 
Joey the money he had paid for the sailor’s dress, 
and take his own clothes in exchange, provided 
that Joey would also exchange his hat for one of 
tarpaulin, which would be more fitting to his 
present costume. ‘To this our hero consented, 
and thus was the bargain concluded without Joey 
having parted with any of his small stock of 
ready money. No one who had only seen him 
dressed as when he quitted the school, would have 
easily recognised Joey in his new attire.—Joey 
sallied forth from the shop with his bundle under 
his arm, intending to look out for a breakfast, for 
he was very hungry. Turning his head right 
and left to discover some notice of where pro- 
vender might be obtained, he observed the sailor 
lad, who had been in the shop when he went in, 
with his new purchases under his arm, looking 
very earnestly at some prints in a shop window ; 
Joey ranged up alongside of him, and inquired 
of him where he could get something to eat; the 
lad turned round, stared, and, after a little while, 
cried, ‘* Well, now, you’re the young gentleman 
chap that came into the shop; I say, arn’t you 
after a rig, eh? given them leg bail I’ll swear. 
No consarn of mine, old fellow.—Come along, 
I'll show you.” 

Joey walked by his new acquaintance a few 
yards, when the lad turned to him. “I say, did 
your master whop you much ?” 

“‘No,”’ replied Joey. 

“« Well, then, that’s more than I can say of 
mine, for he was at it all day. Hold out your 
right hand, now your left,”’ continued he, mimick- 
ing; ‘‘ My eyes! how it used to sting. I don’t 
think I should mind it much now ;” continued 
the lad, turning up his hand ; “it’s a little harder 
than it was then. 
you haven’t no money I'll give you a breakfast,” 

The lad took his seat on one end of the table 
and Joey on the other, and his new acquaintance 
called for two pints of tea, a two penny loaf, and 
two penny bits of cheese. The loaf was divided 
between them, and with their portion of cheese 


and. pint of tea each, they made a good breakfast. | ing ?” 


zee as it was over, the young sailor said to 
" anes what are you going arter ; do you mean 
wine eee 
fiends and went'o te tod Go'Jou know 
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Here’s the shop, come in; if | glad 





and what’s your name 


I’ve only repented of it once, and that’s ever 


since. Better do anything than go to sea—win- 
ter coming on and all; besides, you don’t look 
strong enough; you don’t know what it is to be 
coasting in the winter time; thrashed up to furl 
the top-gallant-sail, when it is so dark you can’t 
see your way, and so cold that you can’t feel 
your fingers, holding on for. your life, and feeling 
as if life, after all, was not worth caring for ; 
cold and misery aloft, kicks and thumps below. 
Don’t you go to sea; if you do, after what I’ve 
told you, why then you’re a greater fool than you 
look to be.”’ 

**] don’t want to be a suilor,” replied Joey, 
‘¢but I mustdo something to get my living. You 
are very kind; will you tell me what to.do?’’ 

“Why, do you know, when I saw you come 
up to me, while I stood looking at the pictures, 
in your frock and trousers, you put me in mind, 
because you are so much like him, of a Vtle 
boy who was drowned the other day de 
of an India ship; that’s why I stared, for I 
thought you were he, at first.” 

‘* How was he drowned, poor fellow ?’’ re- 
sponded Joey. 

«« Why, you see, his aunt is a good old soul; 
who keeps a bumboat and goes off to the ship- 
ping.” 

“« What’s a bumboat?” 

‘* A boat full of soft tommy, soldiers, pipes, 
and backy, rotten apples, stale pies, needles and 
threads, and a hundred other things; besides a 
fat old woman sitting in the stern sheets.”’ 

Joey stared ; he did not know that “ soft tom- 
my” meant loaves of bread, or that *soldiers’’ was 
aterm for red herrings. He. only thought that 
the boat must be very full. 

** Now you sec that little Peter was her right 
hand man, for she can’t read and write,. Can 
you? but of course you can.” . 

*“ Yes, I can,” replied Joey. 

“Well, little Peter was holding on by the 
painter against a head sea, but his strength was 
not equal to it, and so he was pulled right over- 
board, when a swell took the boat he was 
drowned.” 

‘ «Was the painter drowned too?” inquired 
oey, 

“Ha! ha! that’s capital; why the painter is 
a rope. Now the old woman = nig oo 
fully put out, and has done nothing but ery about 
litle Peter, not being able to keep her accounts. 
Now, you look very like him, and I think it very 
likely the old woman would take you in his 
place, if I went and talked to her once; that’s 
peas ing e so at all events you 
sleep dr sound on shore every night, 
if you do have a wet jacket pamtinenn Wee 
ig tk very kind aid 
“T think you are very kind, and I should be 

take the. place.” 


to the place.” _. ;? f 
« Well, she’s a good old soul, and has a warm 
heart, and trusts them who'have non ey ; too 
much, I’m afraid, for she loses at da 


now I'll go and speak. to her, fo 
on. 3 . where sp 
yn on shore in the even- 


side of us when 
I find you when 
“s Wherever you say, I’ll be.” 
«« Well then, meet me here at 
that will make all certain, 
now. I'll pay for the b 
« No—I have money, I 1 


nine o’clock ; 
Come, I must be off 


"Then ‘keep it, for. it's more than I can 
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«Wal then, Joey, my hearty, if { get you 
this berth, when we come in, and | am 
you must recollect to let me go on tick till I can 


ate What’s tick 2’? 

** You'll soon find out what tick is, after you 
have been a week in the bumboat,” replied the 
lad, laughing. ‘‘ Nine o’clock, my hearty ; good- 


bye. 

So saying the sailor t up his new 
datainy aa bonand tee ated . 

The room was crowded with women and sea- 
men, but they were too busy talking and laugh- 
ing to pay any attention to Joey and his comrade. 
Our little hero sat some little while at the table 
after his new acquaintance had left, and then 
walked out into the street, telling the people of 
the house that he was: ing back again, and re- 
questing them to take care of his bundle. 

“« You'll find it here, my little fellow, all right 
when you ask for it,” said the woman at the bar, 
who took it inside, and put it away under the 
counter. 

Joey went out with his mind more at ease. — 
The nature of his new employment, should he 
succeed in obtaining it, he could scarcely com- 
prehend, but still it appeared to him one that he 
could accomplish. He amused himself walking 
down the streets, watching the movements of the 
passers by, the watermen in their wherries, and 
the on board of the vessels which were 
lying off in the stream. It was a busy and ani- 
mating sight. As he was lolling at the landing 
place, aboat came on shore, which, from the de- 
scription given by his young sailor friend, he was 
convit was a bumboat; it had all the articles 
described by him, as well as many others, such 
as porter in bottles, a cask probably containing 
beer, leeks, onions, and many other heteroge- 
neous matters; and, moreover, there was a fat 
woman seated in the stern. 

The waterman shoved in with his boat-hook, 
and the wherry grounded. ‘The fat persona 
got out, and the waterman handed to a sedlibt, 
a long book, and several other articles, which she 

wed to consider indispensable ; among others, 
a le. which looked like dirty linen for the 
wash. 

“Dear me! how shall I get up all these 
things ?”’ exclaimed the woman; ‘and William, 
you can’t leave the boat, and there’s nobody here 
to help me.” 

“Vil help you,” said Joey, coming down the 
steps ; “* what shall | carry for you 2?” 

“ Well, you’re a good, kind boy,” replied she ; 
‘ean you carry that bundle; 1’ll manage all the 
rest,”’ 


Joey tossed the bundle on his shoulder in a 
moment. 

** Well, you’re a strong little chap,” said the 
waterman. 

“* He’s a very nice little fellow, and a kind one. 
Now come along, and I’ll not forget you,”’ said 
the old woman. 

‘Joey followed with the bundle, until they ar- 
rived at a narrow door not eighty yards from the 
landing place, and the woman asked him if he 
would carry it up stairs to the first floor, which 
he did. 

** Do you want me any more?” said Joey, let- 
ing down the bundle. 

“No, dear, no; but I must give you some- 


ence trouble.” 
. ing at all,”’ replied Joey, “I shall not 


take any thing; you are welcome ; good-bye ; 





and so saying, Joey walked down stairs, although 
the woman hallooed after him, and recommenced 
his peregrination in the streets of Gravesend ; 
but he was soon tired of walking on the pave- 
ment, which was none of the best, and he then 
thought he would go out into the country, and 
enjoy the green fields; so off he set, the same 
way that he came into town, passed by the school 
of little Emma, and wadeed. away on the road, 
stopping every now and then to examine what 
attracted his notice, watching a bird if it sang on 
the branch of a tree, and not moving lest he 
should frighten it away, at times sitting down by 
the road side, and meditating on the past and 
future. The day was closing in, and Joey was 
still amusing himself as every boy who has been 
confined in a school room would do; he saun- 
tered on uutil he came to the very spot where he 
had been crying, and had met with litle Emma 
Phillips ; and as he sat down again, he thought 
of her sweet little face and her kindness towards 
him—and there he remained some time till he 
was roused by some one singing as they went 
along the road. He looked up, and perceived it 
was the little girl, who was returning from school. 
Joey rose immediately, and walked towards her 
to meet her, but she did not appear to recognise 
him, and would have passed him if he had not 
said,— 

** Don’t you know me?” 

*« Yes, I do now,” she replied, smiling, ‘but 
I did not at first—you have put on another dress. 
I have been thinking of you all day—and, do you 
know, I’ve got’a black mark for not saying my 
lesson,’’ added the girl with a sigh. 

* And then it’s my fault,’’ replied Joey ; “I’m 
very sorry.” 

** O, never mind; it is the first that I have had 
for a long while, and I shall tell mamma why. 
But you are dressed as a sailor boy—are you 
going to sea ?”’ 

** No, I believe not—I hope to have employ- 
nent here in town, and then I shall be able to 
see you sometimes when you return from school. 
May I walk with you as far as your own house ?”’ 

‘“« Yes, I suppose so, if you like it.”’ 

Joey walked with her until they came to the 
house, which was about two hundred yards 
fartner. 

*«« But,” said Joey, ‘* you must make me a pro- 
mise.” 

** What is that ?”" 

«You must keep my secret. You must not 
tell your mother that you saw me first in what 
you called gentlemen’s clothes—it might do me 
harm—and, indeed it’s not for my own sake I 
ask it. Don't say a word about my other clothes 
or they may ask me questions which I mast not 
answer, for it’s not my secret. I told you more 
this morning than I would have told any one 
else—lI did, indeed.” 

“«« Well,” replied the little girl, after thinking a 
little, I suppose I have no right to tell a secret, 
if TI am begged not to do it, so [ will say nothing 
about your clothes. But I must tell mother that 
I met you,” 

**O, yes; tell her that you met me, and that I 
was looking for some work, and all that, and to- 
morrow or next day I will let you know if I get 
any.” 

. Will you come in now?” said Emma. 

«No, not now; I must first see if [ can get 
this employment promised for me, and then I 
will see you again; if I should not see you 
again I will not forget you, indeed I won’t— 
Good-bye.” 





Emma bade him adieu, and they separated, 
and Joey remained and watched her till she dis- 
appeared under the porch of the entrance. 

Our hero returned towards Gravesend in rather 
a melancholy mood ; there was something so un- 
usual in his meeting with the little girl—some- 
thing so uncommon in the sympathy expressed 
by her—that he felt pain at parting. But it was 
getting late, and it was time that he kept his ap- 
pointment with his friend, the sailor boy. 

Joey remained at the door of the eating-house 
for about a quarter of an hour, when he perceived 
the sailor-lad coming up the street. He went 
forward to meet him. 

“QO, here we are. Well, young fellow, I’ve 
seen the old woman, and had a long talk with 
her, and she won’t believe there can be another 
in the world like her Peter, but I persuaded her 
to have a look at you, and she has consented ; so 
come along, for | must be on board again in half 
an hour.”’ 

Joey followed his new friend down the street, 
until they came to the very door to which he had 
carried the bundle. ‘The sailor-boy mounted the 
stairs, and turning into the room at the first 
landing, Joey beheld the woman whom he had 
assisted in the morning. 

**Here he is, Mrs. Chopper, and if he won’t 
suit you I don’t know who will,” said the boy. 
‘He ’s a regular scholar, and can sum up like 
winkin.”” 

This character, given so gratuitously by his 
new acquaintance, made Joey stare, and the 
woman looked hard into Joey’s face. 

‘¢ Well, now,” said she, ** where have I seen 
you before? Dear me! and he is like poor 
Peter, as you said Jem; I vow he is.” 

**T saw you before to-day,’”’ replied Joey, 
** for | carried a bundle up for you.” 

** And so you did, and would have no money 
for your trouble. Well, Jem, he is like poor 
Peter.” 

“I told you so, old lady; ay, and hell just do 
for you as well as Peter did; but Ill leave you 
to.settle matters, for I must be aboard.” 

So saying, the lad tipped a wink to Joey, the 
meaning of which our hero could not understand, 
and went down stairs. 

“ Well, now, it’s very odd, but you do look 
like poor Peter, and the more I look at you the 
more you are like him; poor Peter! did you 
hear how I lést him !”’ 

‘+ Yes, the sailor-lad told me this morning.” 

** Poor fellow ! he held on too fast, most peo- 
ple drown by not holding on fast enough ; he 
was a good boy and very smart indeed; and so 
it was you who helped me this morning when I 
missed poor Peter so much? Well, it showed 
you had a good heart, and I love that; and where 
did you meet with Jim Patterson !”’ 

‘*T met him first in a slop-shop as he calls,it, 
when I was buying my clothes.” 

‘* Well, Jim’s a wild one, but he has a good 
heart, and pays when he can. I’ve been told by 
those who know his parents, that he will have 
property by-and-by. Well, and what can you 
do? Iam afraid you can’t do all Peter did.” 

“I can keep your accounts, and I can be 
honest and true to you.” 

** Well, Peter could not do more; are you 
sure you can keep accounts and sum up totals ?”’ 

‘* Yes, to be sure I can; try me.” 

‘“« Well, then, I will, here is pen, ink, and 
paper. Well, you are the very image of Peter, 
and that’s a fact. Now write down, beer, 8d.; 
tobacco, 4d.; is that down ?”’ 
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“ Yes.” 

«« Let me see; duck for trousers, 3s. 6d.; beer, 
again, 4d.; tobacco, 4d.; is that down? Well, 
then, say beer again, 8d. Now sum that all up.” 

Joey was perfect master of the task, and, as he 
handed over the paper, announced the whole 
sum to amount to 5s. 10d. 

‘« Well,” says Mrs. Chopper, “it looks all 
right, but just stay here a minute while I go and 
speak to somebody.” Mrs. Chopper left the 
room, went down stairs, and took it to the bar 
girl at the next public house to ascertain if it was 
all correct. 

‘Yes, quite correct, Mrs. Chopper,” replied 
the lass. 

* And is it as good as Peter’s was, poor fel- 
low ?” 

«* Much better,” replied the girl. 

‘«‘ Dear me !—who would have thought it!— 
and so like Peter, too!" 

Mrs. Chopper came up stairs again, and took 
her seat. *“ Well,” says she, “and now what 
is your name ?” 

“ Joey.” 

‘* Joey what ?”’ 

** Joey —O’ Donahue,” replied our hero, for he 
felt fearful of giving the name of M‘Shane. 

«« And who are your parents ?”” 

“They are poor people,” replied Joey, “ and 
live a long way off.’ 

** And why did you leave them ?” 

Joey had already made up his mind to tell his 
former story; ‘‘I left there because I was ac- 
cused of poaching, and they wished me to go 
away.” 

** Poaching ; yes, I understand that—killing 
hares and birds. Well, why did you poach?” 

‘* Because father did.” 

“*O, well, I see: then if you only did what 
your father did, we must not blame his child : 
and so you came down here to go to sea ?” 

“If i could not do better.” 

‘But you shall do better, my good boy. I 
will try you instead of poor Peter, and if you are 
an honest and good careful boy, it will be much 
better than going to sea. Dear me! how like 
he is, but now I must call you Peter; it will 
make me think I have him with me, poor fel- 
low |” 

“If you please,” said Joey, who was not 
sorry to change his name. 

«* Well, then, where do you sleep to-hight ?” 

“‘I did intend to ask for a bed at the house 
where I left my bundle.” 

“Then don’t do so, go for your bundle, and 
ae shall sleep in Peter’s bed, (poor fellow, his 
ast was a watery bed, as the papers say,) and 
then to-morrow morning you can go off with 
me.” 

Joey accepted the offer, went back for his 
bundle, and returned to Mrs. Chopper in a 
quarter of an hour; she was then preparing her 
supper, which Joey was not sorry to partake of; 
after which she led him into a small room, in 
which was a small bed without curtains; the 
room itself was hung round with strings of 
onions, — of sweet herbs, and flitches of 
bacon ; the floor was strewed with empty ginger- 
beer bottles, oakum in bags, and many o 
articles. Altogether the smell was anything but 
agreeable. 

“ Here is poor Peter’s bed,” said Mre. Chop- 
per; “I changed his sheets the night before he 
was drowned, poor fellow! Can f trust you to 
put the candle out?” 

“O, yes; I'll be very careful.” 


“Then good night, boy. Do you ever say 
your prayers, poor Peter did !”” 

Yes, I do,” — Joey, ** good night.” 

Mrs. Chopper the room. Joey threw 
open the window, for he was almost suffocated, 
undressed himself, put out the light, and when 
he had said his prayers, his thonghis natarally 
reverted to the little Emma, who had knelt with 
him on the road-side. 





CHAPTER XXIIl. 


In which our hero goes on duty. 


At five o’clock, the next morning, Joey was 
called up by Mrs. Chopper; the waterman was 
in attendance, and, with the aid of Joey, carried 
down the various articles into the boat. When 
all was ready, Mrs. Chopper and Joey sat down 
to their breakfast, which consisted of tea, bread 
and butter, and red herrings; and, as soon as it 
was finished, they embarked and the boat shoved 
off. 

‘* Well, Mrs. Chopper,” said the waterman, 
«so I perceive you’ve got a new hand.” 

*« Yes,”’ replied Mrs. Chopper; “don"t you 
think he’s the moral of poor Peter ?” 

* Well, I don’t know but there is a something 
about the cut of his jib which reminds me of 
him, now you mention it. Peter was a good 
bo inte 

why, that he was, and as sharp as a needie.— 
You see,”’ said Mrs. Chopper, turning to Joey, 
‘“‘sharp’s the word in the bumboat. There’s 
many who pay, and many who don’t; some I 
trust, and some I don’t—that is, those who won’t 
pay me old debts. We lose a bit of money at 
times, but it all comes round in the end; but I 
lose more by not booking the things taken than 
in any other way, for por Bes do pay when they 
have the money—that is, if they ever come bac 
again, poor fellows. Now, Peter.” 

‘‘ What! is his name Peter, too ?”’ 

“Yes; I must call him Peter, William; he is 
so like poor Peter.” 

* Well, that will suit me; I hate learning new 
names.” 

* Well, but Peter,” continued Mrs. Chopper, 
“you must be very careful; for, you see, I'm 
often called away here and there, after wash 
clothes and such things, and then you must look 
out, and if they do take up anything, why you 
must book it at all events. You'll learn by-and- 
by who to trust and who not to trust; for I 
know the most of my customers. You must not 
trust a woman—I mean any of the sailors’ wives 
—unless I tell you, and you must be very sharp 
with them, for they play all manner of tricks ; 
you must look two ways at once. Now, there’s 
a girl on board the brig we are pulling to, called 
Nancy; why, she used to weather poor Peter, 
sharp as he was. She used to pretend to he 
very fond of him, and hug him close to her with 
one arm, 80 as to blind him, while she stole the 
tarts with the other; so don’t admit her famili- 
arities; if you do, I shall pay for them.” 

“Then who am I to trust?” 

‘* Bless the child! you'll soon find out that ; 
but mind one thing—never trust a tall, lanky 
seaman, without his nane’s on the books; those 
chaps never pay. There’s the book kept by 
poor Peter; and you see names upon the top of 
each score—at I believe so; I have no 
learning myself, but I’vea ; I can’t 


That Peter could read his own writing, it is to 
be presumed; but certain it was that Joey could 
not make it out until after many days’ examina- 
tion, when he discovered that certain - 
phics were meant to represent certain articles ; 
after which it became more easy. 

They had now reached the of the vessel, 
and the sailors came down into the boat, and took 
up several articles upon credit; Joey booked 
them very regularly. 

“ Has Bill been down yet?” said a soft voice 


from the gagwa ; 

“ No, dey, ba has not.” 

«Then he wants two red herrings, a sixpenny 
loaf, and some baccy.”’ 

Joey looked up, and beheld a very handsome, 
fair, blue-eyed girl, with a most roguish look, 
who was hanging over the side. 

“Then he must come himself, Nancy,” re- 
plied Mrs. Chopper, “for you know the last 
time you took up the things, he said chai jou 
were never told to do so, and he woul) not pay 
for them.” 

“ That’s because the fool was jealeas; I lost 
the tobacco, Mrs. Chopper, and he said 1 had 
given it to Dick Snapper.” 

“1 can’t help that; he must come himself.” 

“* But he’s away in the boat, and he told me 
to get the things for him. Who have you there? 
Not Peter, no; it’s not Peter; but what a dear 
little boy.” 

“TI told you so,” said Mrs. Chopper to our 
hero; * now, if I wasn’t in the boat, she would 
be down in it in a minute, and persuade you to 
let her have the things—and she never pays.” 

Joey looked up again, and, as he looked at 
Nancy, felt that it would be very unkind to refuse 


“ Now, what a hard hearted old woman you 
are, Mis. Chopper. Bill will come on board; 
and, as sure as I stand here, he’ll whack me. 
He will pay you, you may take my word for 
it.”” 


* Your word, Nancy !” ied Mrs. Ch y 
shaking her head. Trem Astin 

‘Stop a moment,” said Nancy, coming down 
the side, with very little regard as to showing her 
well-formed legs ; *‘ stop, Mrs. Chopper, and Ill 
explain to you.” ; 

* It’s no use coming down, Nancy, I tell you,” 
replied Mrs. Chopper. 

* Well, we shall see,” > Nancy, taking 
her seat in the boat, and looking archly in Mrs. 
Ch ’s face; “the fact is, Mrs. Chopper, 
you don’t know what a good-tempered woman 
you are.” 

“I know, Nancy, what you are,” replied Mrs. 
Chopper. 

** 0, so does everybody ; I’m nobody's enem 
but my own, they say.” ’ 

“Ah! that’s very true, child; more’s the 

ity.”’ 
Z * Now, I didn’t come down to’wheedle you 
out of any thing, Mrs. Chopper, but mostly to 
talk to you, and look at this pretty boy.” 

“There you go, Nancy; but an’t he like 
Peter?” | 

“« Well, and so he is! very like Peter; he has 
Peter’s eyes and his nose, and his ‘mouth is ex- 
actly Peter’s—how very strange !” 

“I never see’d such a likeness!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Chopper. 

*« No, indeed,”’ replied Nancy, who, by agree- 
ing with Mrs. Chopper in all she said, and 
ing Joey, and his likeness to Peter, at last quite 
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came over the old bumboat woman; and Nancy 
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quitted her boat with the two herrings, the loaf, 


and the of tobaeco. 
vr Shall 1p them down, Mrs. Chopper !”’ 

“O, !’’ replied Mrs. Chopper, coming to 
her recollection, ** I’m afraid thas ite no use ; 
but put them down, any how; they will do for 
bad debts. Shove off, William, we must go to 
Sag: 

«I do wish that that Nancy was at any other 
port,” exclaimed Mrs. Chopper, as they quitted 
the vessel’s side; ‘I do lose so much money by 
her.” 

+* Well,”’ said the waterman, laughing, ‘ you’re 
not the only one; she can w man or wo- 
man, or as they say, the devil to boot, if she 
would try.” a 

During the whole of the day the wherry pro- 
ceeded from ship to ship, supplying necessaries ; 
in many instances they were paid for in ready 
money, in others Joey's capabilities 1vere re- 
watisonkton were booked down against the 
customers, At last, about five o'clock in the 
evening, the beer barrel being empty, most of the 
pr eed and the 
wherry loaded with the linen for the wash, bis- 
cuits, empty bottles, and various other articles of 
traffic or exchange, Mrs. Chopper ordered Wil- 
liam, the waterman, to pull on shore to the land- 


my em as the baskets and other articles had 
been carried up to the house, Mrs. Chopper sent 
out for the dinner, which was regularly obtained 
from a cook’s shop. Joey sat down with her, 
and when his meal was finished, Mrs. Chopper 
told him he might take a run and stretch his legs 
a little if he pleased, while she tended to the linen 
which was to go to the wash. Joey was not 
sorry to take advantage of this consi - per- 
mission, for his legs were quite cramped from 
sitting so long jammed up, between baskets of 
eggs, red herri and the other comestibles 
which had encompassed him. 

We must now introduce Mrs. Chopper to the 
reader a little ceremoniously. She was the wi- 
dow of a boatswain who had set her up in the 
bumboat business, with some money he had ac- 
quired a short time before his death, and she had 
continued it ever since on her own account. 
People said that she was rich, but riches are 
comparative, and if a person in a seaport town, 
and in her sitvation, could show £200 or £300 
at her banker’s, she was considered rich. If she 
was rich in nothing else, she certainly was in 
bad and doubtful debts, having seven or eight 
books like that which Joey was filling up for her 
during the whole day, all coniaining accounts of 
long standing, and most of which would probably 
stand for ever; but if the bad debts were many, 
the pre were in proportion; and what with 
the long standing debts being occasionally paid, 
the ready money she continually received, and 
o profitable le ent she made in the way 

senha -she appeared to do a thtivi 
business, although it is certain the one half ‘of 
her ove were as much given away as were the 
= obtained from her in the morning by 
anc 


odes: qnentiie whether these books of bad 
debts were not a source of enjoyment to her, for 
every night she would take one of the books 
down, and she could not read, yet, by 
po at cet read to her, and know- 

the pages so y, she could almost repeat 
every line which the various bills contained ; and 


tell about each—something relative to the party 
of whom the transaction reminded her; and sub- 
sequently, when Joey was fairly domiciled with 
her, she would make him hand down one of the 
books, and talk away from it for hours; they 
were the ledgers of her reminiscences ; the events 
of a considerable portion of her life were all en- 
tered down along with the baccy, porter, pipes 
and red herrings ; a bill for these articles was, to 
her, time, place, and circumstance; and what 
with a good memory, and bad debts to assist it, 
many were the hours which were passed away 
—and pleasantly enough, too, for one liked to 
talk and the other to listen—between Mrs. Chop- 
per and our little hero. But we must not anti- 


cipate. 
The permission given to Joey to stretch his 
legs induced him to set off as fast as he could to 
the high road before his little friend, Emma 
ilips, had left school. He sat down in the 
same » waiting for her coming. ‘The spot 
had become hallewed to the poor fellow—for he 
had there met with a friend—with one who sym- 
pathised with him when he most required con- 
solation. He now felt happy, for he was no 
longer in doubt about obtaining a livelihood. and 
his first wish was to. impart the pleasing intel- 
ligence to his little friend. She was not long 
before she made her appearance in her little 
straw bonnet and blue ribbons. Joey started up, 
and informed her that he had got a very nice 
place, explained to her what it was, and how he 
had been employed during the day. 

“And I can very often come out about this 
time, I think,” added Joey; «and then I can 
walk home with you and see that you come to 
no harm.” . 

** But,” replied the little girl, ‘my mother 
says that she would like to see you, as she will 
not allow me to make acquaintance with people 
I meet by accident. Don’t you think that mo- 
ther is right!” 

*« Yes, I do; she is very right,” replied Joey; 
“« I didn’t think of that.” 

‘* Will you come and see her, then ?”’ 

«* Not now, because I am not very clean. I'll 
come on Sunday if I can get leave.’ 

They separated, and Joey returned back to 
the town. As he walked on, he thought he 
would spend the money he had got in a suit of 
Sunday clothes of a better quality than those he 
had on, the materials of which were very coarse. 
On second thoughts he resolved to apply to Mrs. 
Chopper, as he did not exactly know where to 
go for them, and was afraid that he would be 
imposed upon. 

** Well, Peter,” said his new mistress, “‘ do 
you feel better for your walk ?”’ 

“ Yes, thank you, ma’m.” 

** Peter,”’ continued Mrs. Chopper, “ you ap- 
pear to be a very handy, good boy, and I hope 
we shall live together a long while. How long 
have you been at sea?” 

‘I was going to sea, I have never been to sea 
vet, and I fon't want to go; I would rather stay 
with you.” 

“And so you shall, that’s a settled thing. 
What clothes have you got, Peter ?”’ 

‘I have noné but what I stand in, and a few 
shirts in a bundle, and they are Sunday ones; 
but when I left home I had some money given 
me, and I wish to buy a suit of clothes for Sun- 





then there was always a story which she had to 


day, to go to church in.” 

“ That’s a good boy, and so you shall; but 
how much have you got?” 

“ Quite mee to buy a suit of clothes,”’ re- 


plied Joey, handing out two sovereigns, and 
seventeen shillings in silver. 

“QO, I suppose they gave you all that to fit 
you out with when you left home; poor people, 
I dare say they worked hard for it. Well, I 
don’t think the money will be of any use to you; 
so you had better buy a Sunday suit, and I will 
take care you want for nothing afterwards.— 
Don’t you think I’m right?’ 

* Yes, | wish todo so. To-day is Tuesday, 
I may have them made by next Sunday.” 

‘**So you can; and as soon as William comes 
in, which he will soon, from the washerwoman’s, 
we will go out and order them. Here he comes 
up the stairs—no, that foot’s too light for his.— 
Well, it’s Nancy, I declare! Why, Nancy, 
now,” continued Mrs. Chopper, in a deprecating 
tone, ** what do you want here?” 

** Well, I leave you to guess,” replied Nancy, 
looking very demurely, and taking a seat upon a 
hamper. 

‘«« Guess; I fear there’s no guess in it, Nancy ; 
but I will not—now it’s no use—I will not trust 
another shilling.’’ 

“ But | know you will, Mrs. Chopper. Lord 
love you, you’re such a good-natured creature, 
you can’t refuse any one, and certainly not me. 
Why don’t you take me with you in your boat 
as your assistant? then there would be something 
in it worth looking at. I should bring you plenty 
of custom.” 

** You’re too wild, Nancy, too wild, girl; but 
now, what do you want? recollect, you’ ve already 
had some things to-day.” 

‘‘I know I have, and you’re a good-natured 
old trump, that you are. Now, I'll tell you— 
gold must pass between us this time.” 

‘« Mercy on me, Nancy! why, you’re mad.— 
I’ve no gold—nothing but bad debts.” 

‘* Look you, Mrs. Chopper, look at this shabby 
old bonnet of mine. Don’t I want a new one?” 

“Then you must get somebody else to give 
you money, Nancy,” replied Mrs. Chopper, 
coolly, and decidedly. 

** Don't talk so fast, Mrs. Chopper; now, I'll 
let you know how it is. When Bill came on 
board, he asked the captain for an advance; the 
captain refused hiin before, but this time he was 
in a good humour, and he consented. So then I 
coaxed Bill out of a sovereign to buy a new bon- 
net, and he gave it me, and then I thought what 
a kind soul you were, and I resolved that I would 
bring you the sovereign, and go without the new 
bonnet; so here it is, take it quick, or I shall re- 
pent.” 

“Well, Nancy,” said Mrs. Chopper, “ you 
said right; gold has passed between us, and I 
am surprised. Now I shall trust you again.” 

«« And so you ought, it’s not every pretty girl 
like me who will give up a new bonnet. Only 
look what a rubbishing affair this is,’’ continued 
Nancy, giving her own a kick up in the air, 

‘1 wish I had a sovereign to give away,” said 
Joey to Mrs. Chopper; ‘*‘I wish I had not said 
a word about the clothes.” 

** Do as you like with your own money, my 
dear,”” said the bumboat woman. 

«* There, Nancy, I’ll give you a sovereign to 
buy yourself a new bonnet with,” said Joey, 
taking one out of his pocket, and putting it into 
her hand. 

Nancy looked at the sovereign, and then at 
Joey. ‘Bless the boy !’’ said she, at last, kiss- 
ing him on the forehead; “he has a kind heart; 
may the world use him better than it has me! 





Here, take your sovereign, child; my bonnet’s 
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good enough for one like me.” So saying, 
Nancy turned hastily away, and ran down stairs. 





CHAPTER XXIV. 
In which Mrs. Chopper reads her ledger. 


‘Ah, poor girl!” said Mrs. Chopper with a 
sigh, as Nancy disappeared. ‘* You are a good 
boy, Peter; I like to see boys not too fond of 
money, and if she had taken it (and | wish she 
had, poor thing,) I would have made it up to 
you.” 

" «Ts the man she ealls Bill her husband,” en- 
quired Joey. 

«* OQ, I know nothing about other people’s hus- 
bands,” replied Mrs. Chopper, hastily. *« Now, 
then, let us go and order the clothes, and then 
you'll be able to go to church on Sunday; I will 
do without you.” 

‘* What, won’t you go to church ?” 

‘“‘ Bless you, child! who is to give the poor 
men their breakfast and their beer? a bumboat 
woman can’t go to church any more than a ba- 
ker’s man, for people must eat on a Sunday. 
Church, like everything else in this world, ap- 
pears to me to be only made for the rich; I al- 
ways take my Bible in the boat with me on 
Sunday, but then I can’t read it, so it’s of no 
“pon use. No, dear, I can’t go to church, but 

can contrive, if it don’t rain in the evening, to 
go to meeting and hear a little of the word; but 
you can go to church, dear.” 

A suit of blue cloth, made in sailor’s fashion, 
heving been ordered by Mrs. Chopper, she and 
Joey returned home; and, after their tea, Mrs, 
Chopper desired Joey to hand her one of the 
account books, which she put upon her knees 
and opened. 

«« There,” said she, looking at the page, ‘I 
know that account well; it was Tom Alsop’s— 
a fine fellow he was, only he made such a bad 
marriage ; his wife was a very fiend, and the 
poor fellow loved her, which was worse. One 
day he missed her, and found she was on board 
another vessel; and he came on shore distracted 
like, and got very tipsy, as sailors always do 
when they’re in trouble, and he went down to 
the wharf, and his body was picked up the next 
day.” 

“« Did he drown himself?” 

“Yes, so people think, Peter, and he owed 
me £1 3s. 4d., if I recollect right. Arn’t that 
the figure, Peter ?”’ 

«« Yes, ma’am,”’ replied Joey, “ that’s the sum 
total of the account exactly.” 

** Poor fellow !”’ continued Mrs. Chopper with 
a sigh, “* he: went to his long account without 
paying me my shortone. Never mind; I wish 

e was alive, and twice as much in my debt.— 
There’s another, I recollect that well, Peter, for 
it’s a proof that sailors are honest, and I do be- 
lieve that, if they don’t pay, it’s more from 
thoughtlessness than any thing else; and then 

women coax all their money from them, for 
sailors don’t care for money when they do get it, 
and then those Jews are such shocking fellows ; 
but look you, Peter, this is almost the first-bill 
run up after I took up the business ; he was a 
nice, fair-haired lad from Shields, and the boy 
was cast away, and he was picked up by another 
vesse} and brought here, and I let him havethings, 
and lent him money to the amount of a matter of 
£20, and he said he would save all and pay 
and he sailed away again, and I never heard of 
him for nine years. I thought that he was 





drowned, or that he was not an honest lad; I 
didn’t know which, and it was a deal of money 
to lose; but I gave it up, when one day a tail 
stout fellow, with great red whiskers, called upon 
me and said, ‘Do you know me?’ 

«+ * No,’ ’’ said I, half frightened ; * how should 
I know you? I never see’d you before.’ 

«+ Yes, you do,’ says he, * and here’s a proof 
of it; and he put down on the table a lot of mo- 
ney, and said, ‘Now, missus, help yourself; 
better Jate than never. I’m Jim Sparling, who 
was cast away, whom you were as good as a 
mother to; but I’ve never been able to get leave 
to come and see you since. 1’m boatswain’s 
mate of a man-of-war, and have just received my 
pay, and now I’ve come to pay my debis.’”” 

‘He would make me take £5 more than his 
bill to buy a new silk gown, for his sake; poor 
fellow ! he’s dead now. Here’s another, that 
was run up by one of your tall, lanky sailors, 
who wear their knives in a sheath, and not with 
a lanyard round their waists; those fellows never 
pay, but they swear dreadfully. Let me see, 
what can this one be! Read it, Peter; how much 
is it?” 

‘s £4 2s. 4d.,” replied our hero. 

** Yes, yes, I recollect now, it was the Dutch 
skipper; there’s murder in that bill, Peter; it 
was things I supplied to him just before he sailed, 
and an old man was passenger in the cabin; he 
was a very rich man, although he pretended to 
be poor; he was a diamond merchant they say, 
id soon as they were at sea, the Dutch cap- 
tain murdered him in the night, and threw him 
out of the cabin windew ; but one of the sailors 
saw the deed done, and he was taken up at Am- 
sterdam and had his head cut off. ‘The crew 
told us when the — came back with a new 
captain. So the Dutch skipper paid the forfeit 
of his crime ; he paid my bill, too, that’s certain. 
*O, deary me,’ continued the old lady, turning 
to another page. ‘I shan‘t forget this in a hurry ; 
I never see poor Nancy now without recollecting 
it. Look, Peter; I know the sum—4s. 6d. ex- 
actly ; it was the things taken up when ‘Tom 
Freelove married Nancy; it was the wedding 
dinner and supper.” ”” 

«« What, Nancy who was here just now?” 

‘¢ Yes, that Nancy, and a sweet modest young 
creature she was then, had been well brought up 
too; she could read and write beautifully, and 
subscribed to a cireulating library, they say.— 
She was the daughter of a baker in this town. I 
recollect it well; such a fine day it was when 
they went to church, she looking so handsome 
in her new ribbons and smart dress, and he such 
a fine-looking young man. I never see’d sucha 
handsome young couple ;. but he was a bad one, 
and so it all ended in misery.” 

‘¢ Tell me how,” said Joey. 

“Til teli you all you ought to know, boy ; 
you are to» young to be told all the wickedness 
of this world. Her busband treated her very ill; 
before he had been married a month, he left her 
and went about with other people, and was al- 
ways drunk, and she became jealous and dis- 
tracted, and he beat her cruelly and deserted her, 
and then, to comfort her, people: would persuade 
her to keep her spirits up, and gave her some- 
thing to drink, and by degrees she became fond 
of it. Her husband was killed by a fall from the 
mast head, and she loved him still, and took 
more to liquor, and that was her ruin. She don’t 
drink now, becausé she don’t feel as she used to 
do; she cares about nothing; she is much to be 
pitied, poor thing, for she’s still young and very 





pretty. It’s only four years ago when I saw her 


come out of church, and thought what.a happy — 


couple they would. be.”’ 

‘+ Where are her father and mo her ?”’ 

* Both dead; don’t let us talk about it any 
more ; it’s bad enough when a man drinks, but 
if a woman takes to it, it’s all over with her; but 
some people’s feelings are so strong that they 
fly to it directly to drown cai misery. Put 
up the book, Peter; I can’t at it any more 
to-night ;- we'll go to bed.”’ 

Joey every day gave more satisfaction to his 
employer, and, age his own responsibility, al- 
lowed his friend, the sailor lad, to open an 
aceount as soon as his money was all gone. Find- 
ing that the vessel was going up the river to load, 
Joey determined to write a few lines to the 
M‘Shanes, to allay the uneasiness which he 
knew his absence must have occasioned, Jim 
Patterson promising to put the letter in the post 
as soon as he arrived at London. 

Our hero simply said, “My dearsir, 1 am 
quite well, and have found employment, so pray 
do not grieve about me, as I never shall forget 
your kindness. nd 4% ‘ 

Jory M‘Suane.’”’ 


On the following Sunday, Joey was dressed 
in his sailor’s suit, and looked very well in it. 
He was not only a very good-looking but a gen- 
tlemanlike boy, in his manners. He went to 
church, and a church, he walked out to the 
abode of his little friend, Emma Philips. She 
ran out to meet him, was delighted with his new 
clothes, and took him by the hand to present him 
to her mother. Mrs. Phi'ips was a quiet look- 
ing, pleasing woman, ‘and the old lady was of a 
very venerable appearance. ‘They made many 
inquiries about his fiiends, and Joey continued 
in the same story, that he and his father had 
been poachers, that he had been discovered and 
obliged to go away, and that he went with the 
consent of his parents. They were satisfied 
with his replies, and prepossessed in his favour ; 
and as Joey was so patronised by her little 
daughter, he was. desired to renew his visits, 
whieh he occasionally did on Sundays, but pre- 
ferred meeting Emma on the road from school, 
and the two children (if Joey could be called a 
child) becatne very intimate, and felt annoyed if 
they did not every day exchange a few words. 
‘Thus passed the first six months of Joey’s new 
life; the winter was cold and the water rough, 
and he blew his fingers, while Mrs. Chopper 
folded her arms up in her apron; but he Rad 
always a good dinner and a warm bed after the 
day’s work was over. He became a great fa- 
vourite with Mrs. Chopper, who at last admitted 
that he was much more useful than even Peter; 
and William, the waterman, declared that such 
was really the case, «nd that he w:s, in his opi- 
nion, worth two of the former Peter, who had 
come to such an untimely end, 





CHAPTER XXV. 
In which the biter is bit. 


The disappearance of Joey from the school 
was immediately communicated to M‘Shane by 
the master, who could not imagine how such an 
incident could have occurred in such a deeent 
establishment as his preparatory seminary; _ it 
was an epoch in his existence, and ever after- 
wards his chronology was founded upon it, and 
every thing that occurred was so many months 
8 
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or weeks before or after the absconding of young» 


master M‘Shane. The letter had of course been 


produced, and as'soon as the schoolmaster had 
taken his departure, M‘Shane and his wife were. 
in deep council. 

« | recollect,’’ said Mis. M‘Shane, who was 
erying in an easy chair, ‘+1 recollect now, that 
one day the boy came up and asked me the 
meaning of wi urder, and I told him. And 
now I think ‘1 do also rem. mber the people 
at No. 1 table, close to the counter, some time 
ago, talking about a murder having been com- 
mitted by a mere child, and a long report of it in 
the newspapers. [ am sure, however, (as Joey 
says in his letter,) that he is not guilty.” 

« And so am I,” replied M*Shane. ‘ How- 
ever, bring up the file of newspapers, dear, and 
let me look over them. How long back do you 
think it was?” 

«« Why, it was about the time you went away 
with Captain O’Donahue, I think, or a little be- 
fore—that was in October.” 

««M‘Shane turned over the file of newspapers, 
and after a quarter of an hour’s search, found the 


—— the coroner’s inquest. 
‘‘Here it is, my dear, sure enough,” said 
M‘Shane. 

As soon as he had read it over, and came to 
the end, he said— 

«Yes; wilful murder against Joseph Rush- 
brook the younger, and £200 for his apprehen- 
sion. ‘This it was that drove the lad from home, 
and not poaching, although I have ne doubt that 

ing was the cause of the murder. Now, 
my dear,’ continued MsShane, “I think I can 
unravel all this; the murder has been committed, 
that’s evident, by somebody, but not by Joey, 
I'll be sworn ; he says that he is not guilty, and 
I believe him. Nevertheless, Joey runs away, 
anda verdict is found against him. My dear 
wife, I happen to know the father of Joey well ; 
he was a fine, bold soldier, but one who would 
stick at nothing ; and if I could venture an opinion, 
itis, that the murder was committed by Rush- 
brook, and not by Joey, and that the boy has ab- 
sconded to save his father.”’ 

The reader will acknowledge that M‘Shane 
was very clear sighted. 

“ That’s my opinion,” continued M*Shane. 
‘* How it has been managed to make the boy ap- 
pear as the ae I cannot tell ; but knowing the 
father, and knowing the son, I’d stake my com- 
mission that I’ve guessed the truth.”” 

**Poor boy!’ exclaimed Mrs. M‘Shane; 
“well, the commandments say that the sins of 
the fathers shall be visited upon the children. 
What can be done, M‘Shane ?”’ 

“Nothing at present; it would injure Joey to 
raise a hue and cry after him; for, you see, if he 
is apprehended, he must either be tried for his 
life, and convicted himself, or prove tat he did 
not do it, which probably he could not do without 
convicting his father ; I will, however, make some 
inquiries about Rushbrook himself, and if [ can 
I will see him.” 

The same evening the schoolmaster called upon 
M‘Shane, to say that two persons had come to 
the school in the afternoon and asked to see him : 
that one of them, shabbily dressed, but evidently 
a person who was not of so low a class in life, 
as the other, had accosted him when he came 
into the parlour with— 

— sg geen pe eee in g to 
Mr. Slappum ; if so, may | request the favour to 
see my litt: friend Joey, whom I met yesterday 





walking out with the other young gentlemen 


under your care, as I have a message to him from 
his father and mother? The dear boy was once 
under my tuition, and did me much eredit, as I 
have no doubt that he has done you.” 

Now, the usher had told Mr. Slappum that 


Joey had been addressed by this person the day 


before, and the schoolmaster presuming, of course, 
that it was Joey M'Shane, replied— 

** Tam sorry to say that he left this house last 
night, and has absconded we know not where. 
He had left a letter for Major M‘Shane, which | 
have this day delivered to him, acquainting him 
with the unpleasant circumstance.” 

‘+ Bolted, by all that’s clever !”’ said the second 
personage to the first, who looked very much 
surprised and confounded. 

** You really astonish me, my dear sir,”’ re- 


plied the first person, whom the reader will of 


course recognise to be Furness; ‘that a lad 
brought up by me in such strict moral principles, 
such pious tse should have taken such a 
step, is to me incomprehensible. Major M‘Shane, 
I think you said, lives a~——?”’ 

** Major M‘Shane lives at No. — in Holborn,” 
replied the schoolmaster. 

** And the lad has not gone home to him ?” 

** No, he has not; he left a letter, which I took 
to Major M‘Shane; but I did not break the seal, 
and am ignorant of the contents.” 

‘Tam stupitied with grief and vexation,’’ re- 
plied Furness, ‘* and will not intrude any longer. 
Bless the hoy! what can have come of him !” 

So saying, Furness took his departure with 
the peace officer, whom he had intrusted with a 
warrant which he had taken out to secure the 
person of our hero. 

M‘Shane -heard the schoolmaster’s account 
without interruption, and then said, “1 have no 
doubt but that this person who has called upon 
you will pay me a visit; oblige me, therefore, by 
describing his person particularly, so that | may 
know him at first sight.’’ 

The schoolmaster gave a most accurate de- 
scription of Furness, and then he took his leave. 

As the eating-house kept by Mrs. M‘Shane 
had a private door, Furness (who, as M‘Shane 
had prophesied, came the next afiernoon,) after 
having read the name on the private door, which 
was not on the eating house, which went by the 
nameof the Chequers, imagined that it was an 
establishment apart, and thought it advisable to 
enter into it, and ascertain a little about Major 
M‘Shane before he called upon him. Although 
M‘Shane seldom made his appearance in the 
room appropriated for the dinners, it so happened 
that he was standing at the door when Furness 
entered and sat down in a box, calling for the 
bill of fare, and ordering a plate of beef and cab- 
bage. M‘Shane recognised him by the descrip- 
tion given of him immediately, and resolved to 
make his acquaintance incog., and ascertain 
what his intentions were; he therefore took his 
seat in the same box, and winking to one of the 
girls who attended, also called for a plate of beef 
and cabbage. Furness, who was anxious to pump 
any one he might fall in with, immediately en- 
tered into conversation with the major. 

«A good house this, sir, and well attended, 
apparently ?”’ © 

«Yes, sir,” replied M‘Shane; ‘it is con- 
sidered a very house.” 

** Do you frequent it much yourself ?”’ 

‘Always, sir; I feel much interested in its 
success,’’ replied M‘Shane ; “ for | know the 


dady who keeps it, well, and have a high respect 
for her.” 








‘1 saw her as I passed by——a fine woman, 
sir! Pray, may I ask, who is Major M‘Shane, 
who I observe lives in the rooms above ?”’ 

“ He is a major in the army, sir—now on half 
pay £2? 

** Do you know him?” 

** Remarkably well,” replied M‘Shane ; * he’s 
a countryman of mine.” 

‘He's married, sir, I think? I’ll trouble you 
for the pepper.”’ 

‘He is married, sir, to a very amiable wo- 
man.” 

** Any family, sir ?”’ 

** Not that I know of ; they have a young pro- 
tege, | believe now at school,—a boy they call 
Joey.” 

“Indeed! how very kind of them; really, now, 
its quite refreshing to me to see so much good- 
ness of heart still remaining in this bad world. 
Adopted him, I presume ?” 

“I really cannot exactly say that; I know 
that they treat him as their own child.” 

‘** Have you seen Major M‘Shane lately, sir 2” 


** Saw him this morning, sir, just after he got 
” 





up. 
“Indeed! ‘This is remarkably good ale, sir 
—will you honour me by tasting it?” 

‘Sir, you are very kind; but the fact is, I 
never drink malt liquor. Here, girl, bring a half- 
pint of brandy. I trust, sir, you will not refuse 
to join me in a glass, although | cannot venture 
to accept your polite offer. 

Furness drank off his pot of ale, and made 
ready for the brandy, which had been offered 
him; M‘Shane filled his own glass, and then 
handed the decanter over to Furness. 

‘I have the pleasure of drinking your good 
health, sir,” said M'Shane. ‘+ You are from the 
country, | presume; may I enquire from what 
part?” 

‘*T am from Devonshire ; I was formerly head 
of the grammar school at ; but, sir, my 
principles would not allow me to retain my situ- 
ation ; rectitude of conduct, sir, is absolutely ne- 
cessary to the profession which inculeates moral- 
ity and virtue, as well as instruction to youth, 
sir. Here is to our better acquaintance, sir.’’ 

“Sir, to yours; I honour your sentiments. 
By the powers! but you’re right, Mr. I beg 
your pardon—but | don’t catch your name ex- 
actly.” 

‘* Furness, sir; at your service. Yes, sir, the 
directors of the foundation which I presided over, 
I may say, with such credit to myself, and such 
advantage to the pupils under my care, wished 
to make a job,—yes, sir—of a charity; I could 
not consent to such deeds, and I resigned.” 

*¢ And you have been in London ever since ?”’ 

‘* No, sir; I returned to the small village of 
Grasford, where I set up a school, but cireum- 
stances compelled me to resign, and I am now 
about to seek for employment in another hemi- 
sphere; in short, I have an idea of going out to 
New South Wales as a preceptor. I understand 
they are in great want of tuition in that quarter?” 

**[ should think so,” replied M‘Shane; * and 
they have a great deal to unlearn as well as to 
learn.” 

‘| speak of the junior branches—the scions 
or offsets, | may say—born in the colony, and 
who, I trust, will prove that erime is not here- 
ditary.” 

«Well, I wish you luck, sir,’’ replied M‘Shane ; 
“you must oblige me by taking another glass, 
for I never shall be able to finish this decanter 
myself,” 
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‘«] gladly avail myself of the pleasure of your 
company, sir.”’ 
As the reader is well aware that Furness was 
an intemperate man, it is not to be surprised that 
he accepted the offer; and before the second 
glass was finished, the ale and brandy had begun 
to have the effect, and he had become very com- 
municative. 
«« What was the village which you stated you 
had resided in, lately, sir?” inquired M‘Shane. 

“‘ The village of Grasford.” 

‘«« There is something I recollect about the vil- 
lage ; let me see—something that I read in the 
newspapers. I remember now—it was the mur- 
der of a pedier.” 

“« Very true, sir; such a circumstance did take 
place; it was a dreadful affair—and, what is 
more strange, committed by a mere child, who 
absconded.” 

“Indeed! What was his name ?” 

‘* Rushbrook, sir; his father was a well known 

acher—a man who had been in the army, and 

ad a pension for wounds. There is an old say- 
ing, sir, of high authority—‘ Bring up a child in 
the way he should go, and he will not depart 
from it.’ I instructed that boy, sir, but, alas! 
what avails the instruction of a preceptor when a 
father leads a child into evil ways ?”’ 

«‘ That's the truth, and no mistake,” replied 
M‘Shane: ‘So the boy ran away? Yes; I re- 
collect now. And what became of the father.” 

‘The father, sir, and mother have since left 
the village, and gone nobody knows where.” 

‘Indeed ! are you sure of that?” 

*‘ Quite sure, sir; for 1 was most anxious to 
discover them, and took great pains, but without 
success.”’ 

«« What did the people say thereabouts? Was 
there no suspicion of the father being impli- 
cated ?”” 

««{ do not think there was. He gave evidence 
at the inquest, and so did I, sir, as you may sup- 
pose, most unwillingly ; for the boy was a fa- 
vourite of mine. I beg your pardon, sir—you 
say you are acquainted with Major M‘Shane, 
and saw him this morning: is the interesting 
little boy you speak of as under his protection 
now at home or still at school. 

“I really cannot positively say,” replied 
M‘Shane; * but this is not holiday times. Come, 
sir, we must not part yet; your conversation is 
too interesting. You must allow me to call for 
some more brandy; poor as I am, I must treat 
myself, and you too. I wish I knew where I 
could pick up alittle money ; for, to tell you the 
truth, cash begins to run low.”’ 

Furness was now more than halfdrunk. * Well, 
sir,” said he, «1 have known money picked up 
without any difficulty; for instance, now sup- 
pose we should fall in with this young rascal 
who committed the murder; there is £200 offered 
for his apprehension and conviction.” 

‘I thought as much,” muttered M‘Shane; “ the 
infernal scoundrel !—I suspect that you will find 
him where you are going to, Mr. Furbish; he’s 
got that far by this time.” 

* Between you and [, I think not, sir. My 


nothing. Excuse me one minute; I’ll be back 
directly.” 


plain to his wife what he was about, and to give 
time for the liquor to operate upon Furness. As 
he expected, he found, on his return, that Furness 
had finished his glass, and was more tipsy than 
when he left him. 

The conversation was renewed, and M‘Shane 
again pleading his poverty, and his wish to obtain 
money, brought out the proposal of Furness, who 
informed him that he had recognised the protege 
of Major M‘Shane to be the identical Joseph 
Rushbrook ; that the boy had absconded from the 
school, and was concealed in Major M‘Shane’s 
house. He concluded by observing, that, as he 
was so intimate with the major, it would be very 
easy for him to ascertain the fact, and offered him 
£50 as his share of the reward, if he would 
assist him in the boy’s capture. It was lucky 
for Furness that M‘Shane was surrounded by 
others, or in all probability there would have 
been another murder committed. ‘The major, 
however, said he would think of it, and fell back 
in deep thought; what he was thinking of was, 


an idea came into his head ; the rascal was drunk, 
and he proposed that they should go to another 
house ; where they might find the major, and he 
would present him. Furness consented, and 
reeled out of the box; M‘Shane, although he 
would as soon have touched a viper, controlled 
himself sufficiently to give Furness his arm, and 
leading him down by two or three back courts, 
he took him into an ale-house where there was a 
rendezvous for enlisting marines for the navy, 
As soon as they were seated, and had liquor be- 
fore them, M‘Shane spoke to the sergeant, tipped 
him a guinea, and said he had a good recruit for 
him, if he could be persuaded to enlist. He then 
introduced the sergeant as the major, and advised 
Furness to pretend to agree with him in every- 
thing. The sergeant told long stories, clapped 
Furness, who was now quite intoxicated, on the 
back, called him a jolly fellow, and asked him to 
enlist. * Say yes, to please him,” said M‘Shane 
in his ear. Furness did so, received the shilling, 
and when he came to his senses the next day, 
found his friend had disappeared, and that he 
was under an escort for Portsmouth. All re- 
monstrances were unavailing; M‘Shane had fee’d 
the sergeant, and had promised him a higher fee 
not to let Furness off; and the latter, having but 
a few shillings in his pocket, was compelled to 
submit to his fate. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

In which our hero again falls in with an old acquaintance. 
For nearly two years Joey had filled his situ- 
ation as chancellor of the exchequer to Mrs. Chop- 
per. He certainly did not find himself always 
in the humour or the disposition for business, 
especially during the hard winter months, when, 
seated almost immovably in the boat during the 





name is Furness, sir—I beg your pardon—not 
Furbish.” 

« Why, you do not think he would be such a 
fool as to remain in the country after such an 
act ?” 

«¢ The wicked are foolish, sir, as well as others,” 
replied Furness, putting his finger to his nose; 
and looking very knowingly. 


not its disad 
there is the disgrace of holding it. At all events, 
Joey’s place was no sinecure, for 


best portion of the day, he would find his fingers 
so completely dead, that he could not hold his 
pen. But there is no situation under any of the 
wers that be that has not some drawback. 
eople may say that a sinecure is one that has 


he was 


M‘ Shane left the box for a few minutes to ex- 


what he should do to punish Furness. At last | good girl 


our hero, ever since his offering 
und Joey was equally partial to her, for she pos- 
SE Se kin eran ae 
would very often run up stairs into Mrs. 

pers’s room, to talk with the old lady and to see 
Joey, and would then take out her thimble and 
needle, examine his clothes, and make the neces- 


*‘Isaw you walking with little Emma Philips, 
Peter,” said Nancy ; ‘where did you come to 
know her ?”’ 

**T met her in the road the day that I came 
down to Gravesend.” 

** Well, I’m sure ! and do you speak to every 

young lady you chance to meet ?” 

“No; but I was unhappy, and she was very 

kind to me.” 

**She’s a very sweet child, or rather, I can 

only say that she was, when I knew her.” 

« When did you know her !”’ 

‘Four or five years ago; I lived for a short 

time with Mrs. Philips; that was when L.was a 

“Yes indeed, Nancy,” said Mrs. C » 

shaking her head. P — 
** Why aint you good now, Nancy ?”’ replied 

oey 


«* Because ——”’ said Nancy. 

“ Because why ?” 

‘* Because I am not good,”’ replied the girl; 
‘¢and now Peter, don’t ask any more questions, 
or you'll make me cry. Heigho! I think cry- 
ing very now and then ; one’s heart feels 
fresher, like flowers after the rain. Peter, where 
are your father and mother ?’’ 

*T don’t know ; I left them at home.” 

“ You left them at home! but do you never 
hear from them? do you never write ? 

“ No.” 

“« But, why not? I am sure they have brought 
you up well. ‘They must be very good people, 
are they not ?”’ 

Joey could not answer; how could he say 
that 77 father was a good man after what had 





“You don’t answer me, Peter; don’t you 
love your father and mother dearly ?”’ 

‘Yes, indeed I do; but I must not write to 
them.” 

‘« Well, I must say there is something about 
Peter and his parents which I cannot 

and which I have often tried to make him tell, 
and he will Ped mee oe Chopper. ‘ Poach- 
ing aint such a t crime, especially in a boy. 
| cut emt no hnahhactiedamediiiaiee 
and mother. At all events, I hope, Peter, you 
have told me the truth.” 

‘I have told you what is true ; but my father 
was a , and they know it; and if they 
did not punish me, they would him, and trans- 
port him too, if I gave evidence against him, 
which I must do, if put to my oath; I’ve told 
setae gem I must not tell of father, must 
“No, no, child; I dare say you are right,” 


replied Mrs. Chopper. 


“ Now, I don’t ask you to tell me, Peter,” 


said wen 58 Dene ros ae has taken 
ace 5 poach- 

; but such is not the case— Deuceus eee rr 

and there has been blood shed; and that’s the 

up | reason why you keep out of the way. 


a seuffle with the keepers 








“* That's truth, sir. Help yourself; you drink 


early, and was employed the whole of the day. 


right?" 
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“You are not far wrong,” replied Joey ; ‘but 
I will not say a word more upon it.” 

« And I won’t ask you my little Peter; there, 
that’s done, and now [| shall have a out of 
the window, for its very close here, Mrs. Chop- 

r.” 
P Naha threw the window open and leaned out 
of it, watching the passers by. ‘* Mercy on us! 
here’s three soldiers coming up the street with a 
deserter handcuffed,” cried she. ‘* Who cxn it 
be? he’s a sailor. Why, I do believe it’s Sam 
Oxenham, that belongs to the Thomas and Mary, 
of Sunderland. Poor fellow! Yes, it is him.” 

Joey went to the window, and took his stand 
by the side of Nancy. 

«« What soldiers are those ?”’ enquired he. 

“They’re not soldiers after all,” replied 
Nancy; “they are jollies—a sergeant and two 
privates.” 

« Jollies! what are they ?” - 

“ Why, marines, to be sure.” 

Joey continued looking at them until they 

under the window, when Nancy, who had 
a great disgust at anything like arbitrary power, 
could not refrain from speaking. 

“T say, master sergeant, you're a nice brave 
fellow, with your two jollies. D’ye think the 
young man will kill you all three, that you must 
put the darbies on so tight?” 

At this appeal the sergeant and privates looked 
up at the window and laughed, when they saw 
such a pretty girl as Nancy. ‘The eyes of one 
of the privates were, however, soon fixed on our 
hero’s face, and deeply scrutinising it, when Joey 
looked at him. As soon as Joey recognised him, 
he drew back from the window, pale as death, 
the private still remaining staring at the win- 
dow. 

“ Why, what’s the matter, Peter?” said 
Nancy; “what makes you look so pale? do 
you know that man?” ” 

“Yes,” replied Joey, drawing his breath, 
‘‘ and he knows me, I’m afraid.” 

“ Why do you fear?”’ replied Nancy. 

‘* See if he’s gone,” said Joey. 

* Yes, he has; he has gone up the street with 
the sergeant; but every now and then he looks 
back at this window ; but perhaps that’s to see 
me. 

“« Why, Peter, what harm can that marine do 
you ?”* enquired Mrs. Chopper. 

‘+ A great deal ; he will never be quiet until he 
has me taken up, and then what will become of 
my poor father?” continued Joey, with tears 
running down his cheeks. 

“Give me my bonnet, Peter. I'll soon find 
out what he is after,” said Nancy, leaving the 
window. She threw her bonnet on her head, 
and ran down stairs. 

Mrs. Chopper in vain endeavoured to comfort 
our hero, or make him explain—he did nothing 
but sit mournfully by her side, thinking what he 
had best do, and hon peony Sette minute to hear 
the tramp of Furness (for it was he who had re- 

ised Joey) coming up the stairs. 

“Mrs. Chopper,” at last said Joey, “I must 
leave you, I’m afraid ; I was obliged to leave my 
former friends on this man’s account.” 

“ Leave me, boy! no, no, you must not leave 
me—how could I get on te. 

“If I don’t leave you myself, I shail be taken 
BF Sesobche ligt bog I have not done 
“eaeanal think that I have.” 

“T'm sure of it, child; you’ve only to say so, 
and I'll believe you; but why should he care 
about you ?” 


“He lived in our village, and knows all about 
it; he gave evidence at——” 

* At what, boy ?” 

** At the time that I ran away from home; he 
roved that I had the gun and bag, which were 
ound.” 

** Well, and suppose you had; what then?” 

“« Mrs. Chopper, there was a reward offered, 
and he wants to get the money.” 

*@O, I see now—a reward offered; then it 
must be as Nancy said; there was blood shed ;” 
and Mrs. Chopper put her apron up to her eyes. 

Joey made no answer. After a few minutes’ 
silence, he rose, and went into his room where 
he slept, and put his clothes up in a bundle. 
Having so done, he sat down on the side of the 
bed ‘and reflected what was the course he ought 
to pursue. 

r hero was now sixteen, and much increased 
in stature; he was no longer a child, although, 
in heart, almost as innocent. His thoughts wan- 
dered—he yearned to see his father and mother ; 
and reflected whether he might not venture back 
to the village, and meet them by stealth; he 
thought of the M‘Shanes, and imagined that he 
might in the same way return to them; then lit- 
tle Emma Philips rose in his imagination, and 
his fear that he might never see her again; Cap- 
tain O’ Donahue was at last brought to his recol- 
lection, and he longed to be once more with him 
in Russia; and, lastly, he reviewed the happy 
and contented life he had lately led with his good 
friend Mrs. Chopper, and how sorry he should 
be to part with her. After a time, he threw him- 
self on his bed, and his face in the pillow; and, 
overcome with the excess of his feelings, he at 
last fell asleep. 

In the mean time Nancy had followed the 
marines up the street, and saw them enter, with 
their prisoner, into a small public house, where 
she was well known ; she followed them, spoke 
a few kind words to the seaman who had been 
apprehended, and with whom she was acquainted, 
and then sat down by Furness to attract his atten- 
tion. 

Furness had certainly much improved in his 
appearance since he had (much against his will) 
been serving his majesty. Being a tall man, he 
had, by drilling, become perfectly erect, and the 
punishment awarded to dheitnaiien, as well as 
the difficulty of procuring liquor, had kept him 
from his former intemperance, and his health had 
improved in consequence. He had been more 
than once brought up to the gangway upon his 
first embarkation, but latterly had eonducted him- 
self properly, and was in expectation of being 
made a corporal, for which situation his educa- 
tion certainly qualified him. On the whole, he 
was now a fine looking marine, although just as 
unprincipled a scoundrel as ever. 

“ Well, my pretty lass, didn’t I see you look- 
ing out of a window, just now ?” 

“To be sure you did, and you might have 
heard me too,” replied Nancy; “and when I 
saw such a handsome fellow as you, didn’t I put 
on my bonnet in a hurry, and come after you? 
What ship do you belong to ?” 

“ The Mars, at the Nore.” 

** Well, I should like to go on board of a man- 
of-war. Will you take me?” 

“To be sure I will; come, have a drink of 
beer.” 

** Here’s to the jollies,” ma arn putting 
the pewter pot to her lips. ‘‘ When do you go 
on board on ™ # 


and now we’ll amuse ourselves a little. Doyou 
belong to this place ?”’ 

* Yes, bred and born here ; but we hardly ever 
see a man-of-war; they stay at the Nore, or go 
higher up.” 

Nancy did all she could to make Furness be- 
lieve she had taken a fancy to him, and knew 
too well how to succeed. Before an hour had 
passed, Furness had, as he thought, made every 
arrangement with her, and congratulated himself 
on his good fortune. In the mean time the beer 
and brandy went round, even the unfortunate cap- 
tive was persuaded to drink with them, and drown 
reflection. At last Furness said to her, “* Who 
was that lad that was looking out of the window 
with you? Was it your brother?” 

“My brother! bless you, no. You mean that 
scamp Peter, who goes in the bumboat with old 
mother Chopper.” 

‘Does he !—well I have either seen him be- 
fore, or some one like him.” 

** He’s not of our town,” replied Nancy; “ he 
came here about two years ago, nobody knows 
where from, and has been with Mrs. Chopper 
ever since.” 

“ "T'wo years ago,” muttered Furness, ‘ that’s 
just the time. Come, girl, take some more beer.” 
Nancy drank a little and put down the pot. 

“Where does Mrs. Chopper live ?’’ inquired 
Furness. 

** Where you saw me looking out of the win- 
dow,” replied Nancy. 

“And the boy lives with her! I will call 
upon her by-and-by.” 

* Yes, to be sure he does; but why are you 
talking so about the boy? Why don’t you talk 
to me, and tell me what a pretty girl I am, for I 
like to be told that.” 

Furness and his comrades continued to carouse, 
and were getting fast to a state of intoxication ; 
the sergeant only was prudent; but Furness 
could not let pass this opportunity of indulging 
without fear of punishment. He became more 
loving towards Nancy, as he became more tipsy, 
when Nancy who cajoled him to the utmost of 
her power, again mentioned our hero; and then 
it was that Furness, who when inebriated could 
never hold a secret, first told her that there was 
a reward offered for his apprehension, and that 
if she would remain with him, they would spend 
the money together. ‘To this Nancy imme- 
diately consented, and offered to assist him as 
much as she could, as she had the entrance into 
Mrs. Chopper’s house, and knew where the lad 
slept. But Nancy was determined to gain more 
from Furness, and as he was now pretty far 
gone, she proposed that they should take a walk 
out, for it was a beautiful evening. Furness 
gladly consented. Nancy again explained to 
him how she should manage to get Joey into her 
power, and appeared quite delighted at the idea 
of there being a reward, which they were to ob- 
tain; and finding that Furness was completely 
deceived, and that the fresh air had increased his 
inebriety, she then persuaded him to confide 
to her all the circumstances connected with the 
reward offered for our hero’s apprehension. She 
then learned what had occurred at the inquest— 
Joey’s escape—his being again discovered by 
Furness—and his second escape from the school, 
to which he had been put by the M‘Shanes. 

‘‘ And his father and mother, where are they ? 
When I think of them, I must say, that I do not 
much like to assist in taking up the boy. Poor 
people, how they wili suffer when they hear of 








“ Not till to-morrow ; we’ve caught our bird, 


it! Really I don’t know what to say, continued 
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Nancy, biting the tip of her finger as if hesitating. 

“Don’t let them stop you,” said Furness; 
‘* they will not be likely even to hear of it; they 
left the village before me, and no one knows 
where they are gone. [I tried to find out myself, 
but could not. It’s very clear that they’re gone 
to America.”’ 

“Indeed!” said Nancy, who had put the 
questions, because she wished to give Joey some 
information relative to his parents; ‘gone to 
America, do you say ?”’ 

‘* Yes, f am inclined to think so, for I lost all 
trace of them.” 

‘‘ Well, then,” replied Nancy, * that scruple 
of mine is got over.”’ 

She then pointed out to Furness the propriet 
of waiting an hour or two, till people were in bed, 
that there might be no chance of a rescue; and 
they returned to the public house. Furness 
took another glass of ale, and then fell fast asleep 
on the bench, with his head over the table. 

So,” thought Nancy, as she left the public 
house, ‘‘the drunken fool makes sure of his 
£200; but there is no time to be lost,” 

Nancy hastened back to Mrs. Chopper, whom 
she found sitting with a candle, turning over the 
leaves of an old account bok. 

«OQ, Nancy, is that you? I was just sighing 
over you; here’s the things that were ordered for 
your wedding. Poor girl! I fear you have not 
often been to church since.” 

Nancy was silent for a short time. “ I’m sick 
of my life and sick of myself, Mrs. Chopper ; 
but what can [ do?—a wretch like me! I wish 
I could run away, as poor Peter must directly, 
and go to where I never was known; I should 
be so happy.” 

‘* Peter must go, do you say, Nancy ; is that 
certain ?”’ 

** Most certain, Mrs. Chopper, and he must 
be off directly, I have been with the marines, 
and the fellow has told me everything; he is 
only waiting now for me to go back, to come and 
take him.” 

‘« But tell me, Nancy, has Peter been guilty va 

‘‘1 believe from my heart that he has done 
nothing; but still murder was committed, and 
Peter wil! be apprehended, unless you give him 
the means of running away. Where is he now?” 

‘* Asleep, fast asleep; I didn’t like to wake 
him, poor fellow !”’ 

«Then he must be innocent, Mrs. Chopper; 
they say the guilty never sleep. But what will 
he do—he has no money 2” 

‘«‘ He has saved me a mint of money, and he 
shall not wantit,” replied Mrs. Chopper. ** What 
shall I do without him? I can’t bear to part with 
him.” 

‘But you must, Mrs, Chopper; and if you 
love him, you will give him the means, and let 
him be off directly. I wish I was. going too,” 
continued Nancy, bursting into tears. 

‘Go with him, Naney, and look after him, 
and take care of my poor Peter,” said Mrs, 
Chopper, whimpering; * go, my child, go, and 
lead a good life. I should better part with him, 
if I thought you were with him, and away from 
this horrid place.” 

** Will you let me go with him, Mrs, Chopper 
—will you, indeed ?’’ cried Nancy, falling on 
her knees. ‘ Oh! [ will watch him as a mother 
would her son, as a sister would her brother !— 
Give us but the means to quit this place, and the 

and the wicked both will bless you.” - 

‘That you shall, then, my poor girl; for it 
has often pained my heart to look at you ; for I 





felt that you are too good for what you are, and 
will be again a good, honest girl. You both shall 
go. Poor Peter! I wish | were young enough, 
1 would go with you; butIcant’t, How I shall 
be cheated again when he is gone! but go he 
must. Here, Nancy, take the money ; take all 
I have im the house;” and Mrs. Chopper put 
upwards of £20 into Nancy’s hand as she was 
kneeling before her. Nancy fell forward with 
her face in the lap of the good old woman, suf- 
focated with emotion and tears. ‘* Come, come, 
Nancy,” said Mrs. Chopper, after a pause, and 
wiping her eyes with her apron, *‘ you mustn’t 
take on so, my poor girl. Recollect poor Peter ; 
there’s no time to lose.” 

‘‘ That is true,”’ replied Nancy, rising 1p. 
Mrs. Chopper, you have done a deed this night 
for which you will have your reward in heaven. 
May the God of mercy bless you! and as soon 
as [I dare, night and morning will I pray for 
you.” 

Mrs. Chopper went into Joey’s room with the 
candle in her hand, followed by Nancy. * See, 
how sound he sleeps !”’ said the old woman; 
pac. is not guilty. Peter! Peter! come, get up, 
child.” 

Joey rose from his bed, confused at first with 
the light in his eyes, but soon recovered himself. 

‘* Peter, you must go, my poor boy, and go 
quickly, Nancy says.’ 

‘I was sure of it,” replied Joey. “I am 
very, very sorry to leave you, Mrs. Chopper. 
Pray think well of me, for, indeed, I have done 
nothing wrong.” 

‘*] am sure of it; but Nancy knows it all, 
and away you must go. I wish you were off; 
I’m getting fidgetty about it, although I cannot 
bear to lose you; so good-bye at ence, Peter, 
and God bless you! I hope we shall meet again 

et. 
. ‘«T hope so, indeed, Mrs. Chopper; for you 
have been very kind to me, as kind as a mother 
could be.” 

Mrs. Chopper hugged him to her breast, and 
then said, in a hurried tone, as she dropped on 
the bed, ** There; go now.” 

Nancy took up Joey’s bundle in one hand and 
Joey by the other, and they went down stairs. 
As soon as they were in the street, Nancy turned 
short round, went to the house where she usually 
slept, desiring Joey to wait a moment at the door. 
She soon returned with her own bundle, and 
then, with a quick pace, walked on, desiring Joey 
to follow der. ‘They proceeded in this manner 
until they were clear of the town, when Joey 
came up to. Nancy, and said, ‘Thank you, 
Nancy; | suppose we'd better part now.” 

“No, we don’t part. yet, Peter,” replied 
Nancy. 

‘« But where are you going, and why have you 
that bundle 2” 

‘‘ 1am going with you, Peter,’’ replied Nancy. 

‘But Nancy——,” replied Joey ;. and then 
after a pause: ‘I will do all I ean for,you—I 
will work for you—but I have no money, and I 
hope we shall not starve.” 

‘* Bless you, boy ! bless you for that kind feel- 
ing! but we shall not starve; I have Mrs. Chop- 
per’s leave to.go with you; indeed, she wished 


me so to do, and she has given me money for | mi 


you—it is for you, although she said for both,” 

‘She is very kind; but why should you go 
with me, Naney? you have nothing to fear.” 

ia i must not talk now, Peter; let us walk 
on; I have more to fear then you.” 

« How is that? 1 fear being taken up for that 





of which I am not guilty, but you have nothing 
to fear.” : 

‘* Peter, dear,”” replied Nancy solemnly, oe | 
do not fear for any thing this world can do for 
me; but don’t talk now—let us go on.” 


—_—_—_—_—_— 


CHAPTER XXVIl. 


In which the wheel of fortune brings our hero’s to 
the prigddlbae.- ae 

When Nancy and our hero had proceeded about 
three miles on their way, Nancy slackened her 
pace, and they entered into conversation... 

; ‘‘ Which way are you going?’ demanded 
oey. ; 

‘I’m cutting right across the country, Peter, 
or rather Joey, as I shall in future call you, for 
that is your real name—the marine told me it 
was Joseph Rushbrook—is it not.” 

“+ Yes, it is,” replied Joey. 

“‘ Then in future I shall call you so, for I do 
not wish to hear even a name which would re- 
mind me of the scene of my misery ; and, Joey, 
do you never call me Nancy again, the name is 
odious to me; call me Mary.” 

“I will, if you wish it; but I cannot imagine 


Mary. What do you mean to do? Tran away 
“And I, Joey, do more; I fly from the wrath 

which I once used to repea’ a new life, 

and be in charity with all men.’ I shall seek for 

make bricks, do anything, as long as what I do is 

replied Joey, * for 1 was. always very 

fered to do a kind thing for me for a long while ; 
“ Nancy then entered into a detail of all that 

what a narrow escape he had had. 

Mary. 

appears to believe that you committed the mur- 

have gone off by accident.” 

questions, for if I were put on my trial J should 

about it, if 1 can help it. I have my own thoughts 

I ie 0 be sorry 10 sit down and rest 


why you should run away from Gravesend, 
from fear of being taken up. 
tocome. You ask we what | intend to do; I 
will answer you in the words ot agmeotin chism 
t: ‘to lead 

have a thankful remembrance of Christ’s death, 
service ; I care not how humble—it will be 
enough. I will sift cinders for brick-making, 
honest.” 

‘* am very glad to hear you say that, Mary,” 

fond of 

you.” 

«Yes, Joey, and you were the first who of- 
I have never forgotten it, and this night I have 
done something to repay it.” 
had passed between her and Furness, of which 
Joey had beeni t, and which proved to him 

‘‘T little thought you had done all this while 
I slept,” replied Joey, ‘‘ but Iam very grateful, 

**I know you are, so say no more about it. 
You see, Joey, he gave me all your history, and 
der. Ido not believe it; I do not believe you 
would do such a thing, although your gun might 

«No, Mary, I did not do it, either on purpose 
or by accident; but you must ask me no more 
not reveal the secret.”’ ples 

‘“« Then I will never s to you sabre 
on the business, but now Idrop it. It is nearly 
Serhay and we have walked a good many 

es 

self,” 


“Do you know how far we have to go before 


"ste mo oe Mi 
“We. n from 
i t, but it-will be as, wa! 


a” 
one ; it is on our 


ae town so near to Gravesend. Bends 
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as we come to a good place, where we can find 
adrink of water, we will sit-down and rest our- 
selves.” 

About a mile further on they came to a small 
rivalet, which crossed the road. ; 

“ This will do, Joey,” said Nancy; “ now 
we'll sit down.” 

It was then daylight; they took their seats on 
their bundles as soon as they had drank from the 
stream, 

“Now Joey,” said Mary, (as we shall call 
her for the future,) ‘let us see what money we 
have. Mrs. Chopper putall she had in my hands ; 
poor, good old woman; bless her! Count it, 
Joey ; it is yours.” 

« No, Mary, she gave it for both of us.’’ 

‘«‘ Never mind ; do you keepit; for you see, 
Joey, you might have to run ata minute’s warn- 
ing, and it would not do. for you to be without 
money.” ‘ 

‘If I was to run off at a minute’s warning, I 
should then take it all with me, and it would not 
do for you to be left without any money, Mary, 
so we must halve it between us, although we 
will always make one purse.” 

* Well, be it so, for if you were robbed, or | 
were robbed, on the way, the other might 


ogi ad ' 
They then divided the money, Joey putting 
his share into his pocket, and tying it in with a 
string. .Mary d hers down in the usual 
deposit for women for bank notes and billets-doux. 
As soon as this matter had been arranged, Mary 
opened her bundle and took out a handkerchief, 
which she put.on her shoulders ; combed out the 
ringlets which she had worn, and dressed her 
hair flat on her temples; removed the gay rib- 
bons from her bonnet, and substituted some plain 
brown in their stead. 

“There,” says she; ‘ now don’t | look more 
respectable ad 

“‘ You do look more neat and more ——’ 

‘¢ —-More modest, you would say, Joey. Well, 
and I hope in future to become what I look.— 
But I look more fit to be your sister, Joey, for I 
have been thinking we had better pass off as 
brother and sister to avoid questioning. We 
must make out some story to agree in. Who 
shall we say that weare (as we dare not say who 
we really are?) I »m looking out for service, 
and so are you, that’s very clear; father and 
mother are both dead ; father was.a baker. That’s 
all true, as far as relaies tome; and as you are 
my brother, why you must take my father and 
mother. It’s no very great story after all.” ., 

«« But it won’t do to say we came from Graves- 


, 


« No; we need not say that, and yet tell no 
story; the village we passed through last night 
was. Wrotham, so we came from thence.” 

‘‘ But where do you think of going, Mary 2” 


‘© A good wa off yet; at all events, 
ak look ot for service, we will get into 
county. Now, if you are vy, we 





on, Joey, and look out for some break- 
then I shall be able to change my gown 


for a quieter one.” 


In half an hour they arrived at a village, and 


into blie house. Mary went 
vod changed her des; nl ow that A 3 had 
plet r 









have pe pat the day belore she had been 
* an. ¥ reet of a 2 own. In- 





Mary replied that she was going to service, and 
that her brother was escorting her, They had 
their breakfast, and, after resting two hours, they 
proceeded on their journey. 

_ For some days they traveled more deliberately, 
until they found themselves in the small town of 
Manstone, in Dorsetshire, where they as usual, 
put up at an humble public house. Here Mary 
told a different story ; she had been disappointed 
in a situation, and they intended to go back again 
to their native town. 

The landlady of the hotel was prepossessed 
in favour of such a very pretty girl as Mary, as 
well as with the appearance of Joey, who although 
in his sailor’s dress, was very superior in car- 
riage to a boy in his supposed station in life, and 
she said, that if they would remain there a few 
days, she would try to procure them some situa- 
tion. The third day after their arrival, she in- 
formed Mary that she had heard of a situation as 
under-housemaid at the squire’s, about a mile off, 
if she would like to take it, and Mary gladly 
consented. Mrs. Derborough sent up word, and 
received orders for Mary to make he: appearanee, 
and Mary accordingly went up to the hall, ac- 
companied by Joey. When she arrived there, 
and made known her business, she was desired 
to wait inthe servants’-hall until she was sent 
for. In about a quarter of an hour she was sum- 
moned, and leaving Joey in the hall, she went 
up to see. the lady of the house, who enquired 
whether she had ever been out at service before, 
and if she had a good character. 

Mary replied that she had never been out at 
service, and that she had no character at all, 
(which, by-the-bye, was very true.) 

The lady of the house smiled at this apparently 
naive answer from so very modest looking ard 
pretty a girl, and asked how her parents were. 

To this question Mary’s answer was ready, 
and she further added, that she had left home in 
search of a place and had been disappointed ; 
that her father and mother were dead, but her 
brother was down below, and had escorted her ; 
and that Mrs. Chopper was an old friend of her 
mother’s, and could answer as to her character. 

The lady was prepossessed by Mary’s appear- 
ance, by the report of Mrs. Derborough, and by 
the respectability of her brother traveling with 
her, and agreed to try her; but at the same time 
said she must have Mrs. Chopper’s address, that 
she might write to her; but, the place being 
vacant, she.might come to-morrow morning ; her 
wages were named and immediately aceepted, 
and thus did Mary obtain her situation. 

People say you cannot be too particular when 
you choose servants; and, to a certain degree, 
this is true: but this extreme caution, however 
selfishness and prudence may dictate it, is but 
too often the cause of servants, who have com- 
mitted an errer and have in consequence been 
refused a character, being driven to destitution 
and misery, when they had a full intention, and 
would have, had they been permitted, redeemed 
their transgression. 

Mary was resolved to.be a good and honest 
girl. Had the lady of the house been very par- 
ticular, and had others to whom she might after- 
wards have applied been the samey all her good 
intentions might have been frustrated, and she 
might have been driven to despair, if not to her 
former evil courses. It is perhaps fortunate that 
every body in the world is not so particular as 


your very es le, and that there is an ocea- 
sional loophole by which those who have erred 


dj are permitted to return to virtue. Mary left the 








room delighted with her success, and went down 
to Joey in the servants’ hall. The servants soon 
found out from Mary that she was coming to the 
house, and one of the men chucked her under 
the chin and told her she was a very pretty girl. 
Mary drew back, and Joey immediately resented 
the liberty, stating that he would not allow any 
man to insult his sister; for Joey was wise 
enough to see that he could not do a better thing 
to serve Mary. The servant was insolent in 
return, and threatened to chastise Joey, and or- 
dered him to leave the house. ‘The women took 
our hero’s part. ‘The housekeeper came down 
at the time, and hearing the cause of the dispute, 
was angry with the footman; the butler took the 
side of the footman; and the end of it was, that 
the voices were at the highest pitch, when the 
bell rang, and the men being obliged to answer 
it, the women were for the time left in possession 
of the field. 

‘* What is that noise below?” inquired the 
master of the house. 

‘* It is a boy, sir—the brother, I believe, of the 
girl who has come as under-housemaid—who has 
been making a disturbance.” 

** Desire him to leave the house instantly.” 

‘* Yes, sir,” replied the butler;who went down 
to enforce the order. 

Little did the master of the house imagine that 
in giving that order he was turning out of the 
house his own son: for the squire was no other 
than Mr. Austin. Little did the inconsolable 
Mrs. Austin fancy that her dear lamented”boy 
was at that minute under the same roof with her, 
and being driven out of it by her menials; but 
such was the ease. So Joey and Mary quitted 
the hall, and bent their way back to the village 
inn. 

** Well, Mary,” said Joey, “‘I am very glad 
that you have found a situation.” 

‘* And so am I very thankful indeed, Joey,” 
replied she, **and only hope that you will be 
able to get one somewhere about here also, and 
then we may occasionally see something of one 
another.” 

** No, Mary,” replied Joey, ‘*I shall not look 
for a situation about here; the only reason I had 
for wishing it was, that I might see you; but that 
will be impossible now.” 

““ Why so?” 

‘To you think thatI will ever put my foot 
into that house again, after the manner I was 
treated to-day? Never.” 

‘IT was afraid so,’’ replied Mary, mournfully, 

‘* No, Mary, I am happy that you are provided 
for ; I can seek my own fortune, and I will write 
to you and let you know what I do; and you 
will write to me, Mary, won’t you?” 

‘* It will be the greatest pleasure that will be 
left to me, Joey; for I love you as dearly as if 
you were my own brother.” 

The next day our hero and Mary parted, with 
many tears on her side, and much sorrow on his. 
Joey refused to take more of the money than 
what he had in his possession, but promised, in 
case of need, to apply to Mary, who said that 
she would hoard up everything for him, and she 
kept her word. Joey, having escorted Mary to 
the hall lodge, remained at the inn till the next 
morning, and then set off once more on his travels. 

Uur hero set off at break of day, and had 
walked, by a western road, from Manstone, about 
six miles,)when he met two men coming towards 
him. They were most miserably clad, neither 
of them had shoes or stockings; one had only 
a waistcoatand a pair of trousers, with a sack on 
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torn to ribbons, a Guernsey frock, and a tarpaulin 
hat; they appeared what they represented them- 
selves to be, when they demanded charity ,—two 
wrecked seamen, who were traveling to a north- 
ern port to obtain employment; but, had these 
fellows been questioned by a sailor, he would 
soon have discovered, by their tutal ignorance of 
anything nautical, that they were impostors. Per- 
haps there is no plan more successful than this, 
which is now carried on to an enormous extent by 
a set of rogues and depredators, who occasionally 
request charity, but too often extort it, and add 
to their spoils by robbing and plundering every- 
thing in their way. It is impossible fur people 
in this country to ascertain the truth of the asser- 
tions of these vagabonds, and it appears unfeeling 
to refuse assistance to a poor seaman who has 
lost his all: even the coitager offers his mite, 
and thus do they levy upon the public to an 
extent which is scarcely credible; but it should 
be known that, in all cases of shipwreck, sailors 
are now invariably relieved and decently clothed, 
and supplied with the means of traveling to ob- 
tain employment; and, whenever a man appeals 
for charity in a half-naked state, he is invartably 
an impostor or worthless scoundrel. 

‘The two men were talking loud, and laughing 
when they approached our hero. As soon as 
they came near, they looked hard at him, and 
stopped right before him, so as to block up the 
footpath. 

‘*Hilloah, my little sailor! where are you 
bound to?”’ said one to Joey, who had his com- 
mon sailor’s dress on. 

** And, I say, what have you got in that bun- 
die?” said the other; ** and how are you off for 
brads! havn’t you something to spare for brother 
seamen? Come, feel in your pockets; or shall I 
feel for you?” 

Joey did not much like tnis exordium ; he re- 
plied, stepping into the road at the same time,— 
“I’ve no money, and the bundle contains my 
clothes.”’ 

“« Come, come,” said the first, “‘ you’re not 
going to get off that way; if you don’t wish your 
brains beaten out, you "ll just hand over that 
bundle for me to examine ;”’ and so saying, the 
man stepped into the road towards Joey, who 
continued to retreat to the opposite side. 

There was no footpath at the side of the road 
to which Joey retreated, but a very thick quick. 
set hedge, much too sirong for any man to force 
his way through. Joey perceived this, and as 
the man came at him to seize his bundle, he con- 
trived, by a great effort, to swing it over the 
hedge into the field on the other side: The 
man, exasperated at this measure on the part of 
our hero, ran to seize him; but Joey dodged 
under him, and ran away down the road for a few 
yards, where he picked up a heavy stone for his 
defence, and there remained, prepared to defend 
himself, and not lose his bundle if he eould help 
it. 


als 


** You get hold of him, Bill, while | go round 
for the bundle,” said the man who had followed 
Joey across the road, and he immediately set off 
to find tlie gate, or some entrance into the field, 
while the other man made after Joey. Our hero 
retreated at full speed; the man followed but 
could not keep pace with our hero, as the road 
was newly graveled, and he had no shoes. Joey, 
perceiving this, slackened his pace, and when 
min was close to him, turned short round, and 
aiming the stone with great precision, hit him on 
the forehead, and the fellow fell down senseless. 





In the mean time, the other miscreant had taken 
the road in the opposite direction to look for the 
gate, and Joey, now rid of his assailant, perceived, 
that in the hedge opposite to that part of the road 
where he now stood, there was a gap wiifth he 
could get through. He scrambled into the feid, 
and ran for his bundle; the other man, who kad 
been delayed, the gate being locked, and fenced 
with thorns, had but just gained the field when 


Joey had his bundle in his possession. Our | cape 


hero caught it up, and ran like lightning to the 
gap, tossed over his bundle, and followed it, 
while the man was still a hundred yards from 
him. Once more in the high-road, Joey took to 
his heels, and having run about two hundred 
yards, he looked back to ascertain if he was pur- 
sued, and perceived the man standing over. his 
comrade, who was lying where he had fallen. 
Satisfied that he was now safe, Joey continued 
his journey at a less rapid rate, although he con- 
tinued to look back every minute, just by way of 
precaution ; but the fellows, although they would 
not lose an opportunity of what appeared such 
an easy robbery, had their own reasons for con- 
tinuing their journey, and getting away from that 
part of the country. 

Our hero pursued his way for two miles, look- 
ing out for some water by the wayside to quench 
his.thirst, when he observed in the distance that 
there was something lying on the roadside. As 
he came nearer he made it out to be a man lying 
on the grass, apparently asleep, and a few yards 
from where the man lay was a knife-grinder’s 
wheel, and a few other articles in the use of a 
traveling tinker ; a fire nearly extinct was throw- 
ing up a tiny column of smoke, and a saucepan, 
which appeared to have been upset, was lying 
beside it. ‘There was something in the scene 
before him which created a suspicion in the mind 


of our hero that all was not right, so, instead of 


passing on, he walked right up to where the 
man lay, and soon discovered that his face and 
dress were bloody. Joey knelt down by the 
side of him, and found that he was senseless, but 
breathing heavily. Joey untied the handkerchief 
which was round his neck, and which was appa- 
rently very tight, and almost immediately afier- 
wards the man appeared relieved and opened his 
eves. After a little time he contrived to w/ter one 
word—* Water!” and Joey taking up the empty 
saucepan, proceeded in search of it. He soon 
found some and brought it back. “The tinker had 
greatly recovered during his absence,-and as soon 
as he had drank the water, sat upright. 

‘“* Don't leave me, boy,” said the tinker; “T 
feel very faint.” 

“T will stay by you as long as I can be of any 
use to you,” replied Joey; “what has hap- 
pened ?”" 

“Robbed and almost murdered !”’ replied the 
man, with a groan. 

“Was it by those two rascals without shoes 
and stockings, who attempted to rob me?” in- 
quired Joey. 

“Yes; the same, I’ve no doubt. T must lie 
down for a neg be head is so bad,”’ replied the 
man, droppin upon the grass. 

In a few Saiewhd Whe exhausted man fell 
asleep, and Joey remained sitting by his side for 
nearly two hours. At last, his new companion 
awoke, raised himself up, and, dipping his 
handkerchief into the saucepan of water, washed 
the blood from his head and face. 

“This might have been worse, my little fel- 
low,”’ said he to Joey, after he had wiped his 
face ; “ one of chess Vebale \e ed 





he pulled my handkerchief so tight. Well, this 
is a wicked world this, to take away a fellow 
creature’s life for thirteen pence halfpenny, for 
that was all the money they found in my pocket. 
I thought an itinerant tinker was safe from high- 
way robbery, at all events. Did you not say 
that they attacked you, or did [ dream it?” 

‘| did say so; it was no dream.” 

“And how did a little midge, like you, es- 

?? . 

Joey gave the tinker a detail of what had oc- 

curred 


*« Cleverly done, boy, and kindly done, now, 
to come to my help, and to remain by me. I 
was going down the road, and as you have eome 
down, I presume we are going the same way,” 
replied the tinker. 

“ Do you feel strong enough to walk now?” 
inquired Joey. | 

“Yes, I think I can; but there’s the grind- 


“ O, Pll wheel that for you. * 

‘Do, that’s a good boy, fe I tremble very 
much, and ote eee too heavy for me Se 

Joey fixed his bundle, with the saucepan, &c., 
Mir A knife grinder’s wheel, and rolled it 
along the road, followed by the tinker, until they 
came to a small hamlet, about two miles from the 
spot from which they had started; they halted 
when they were fifty yards from the first —— 
and the tinker, having selected a dry place under 
the hedge, said, “I must stop here a little while.” 
. oe . he 4 tinker say that the men 

a 1im of thirteen pence halfpenny, 
imagined that he was destitute, and as he vighed 
to proceed on his way, he took out two shillings, 
and held them out to the man, saying, ‘** This 
will keep you until you can earn some more. 
Good-bye, now; 1 must go on.” 

The tinker looked at Joey. ‘ You’re’a kind 
hearted lad, at all events, and a clever, bold one, 
if | mistake not,” said he; “ put up your money, 
nevertheless, for I do not want any. I have 
plenty, if they had only known where to look 
for it.”’ ' ‘ 

Joey was examining his tiew companion 


during the time that he was ing to him. 
There was a free and i t. spirit about 
the man, and a refinement of manner and speech 


very different from what might be expected from 
one in so humble a situation. The tinker per- 
ceived this, and, after meeting his glance, said, 
‘«« Well, what are you thinking of now?” 
‘“«T was thinking that you have not always 
been a tinker.” 
w* And I fancy that you have not always been 
a sailor, my young master; sete however, oblige 
me by going into the village getting some 
Sesktent Bees. I will pay you the money 
ber you return, my Sti np en , 
went into the village, finding a 
canal r’s shop, i wile ron in 
cheese, and a large ‘mug which held a quart of 
beer, both of which he al and then 
went back to the'tinker. As soon ‘as they had 
made their breakfast, Joey rose up and said, “I 
must go on now; I hope you'll find yourself 
better to-morrow.” 


oA ; , F lad ?”’ 
wale Gagan Res leyat 


- 4] want to find some employment,” replied 
oey ; and, therefore, | must look for it.” - 
“Tell me whatemployment you want. What 
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“ Then you are a scholar, and not a seafaring 
person 2”’ 
«Tam not a sailor, if you mean that; but I 
have been on the river.” 
“ Well, if you wish to get employment, as | 
know this country well, and a great many peo- 
e, | think I may help you. At all events a 
ew days can make no difference ; for you see, 
my boy, to-morrow I shall be able to work, and 
then, I'll answer for it, I'll find meat and drink 
for both of ux; so, what do you say? suppose 
you stay with me, and we'll travel together for a 
few days, and when I have found work that will 
suit you, then we can part ?”’ 
«Twill, if you wish it,’’ replied Joey. 
«Then, that’s agreed,’’ said the tinker; “I 
should like 1o do you a geod turn before we part, 
and I hope I shall be able; ai all events, if you 
stay with me a litte while | will learn you a 
trade which will serve you when all others fail.” 
«* What, to mend kettles and to grind knives?” 
‘Exactly ; and depend upon it, if you would 
be sure of gaining your livelihood, you will 
choose a profession which will not depend upon 
the caprives of others, or upon patronage. Ket- 
tles, my boy, will wear oiit, knives will get blunt, 
and therefore, for a good trade, give me ‘kettles 
to mend, knives to grind.’’ I’ve tried many 
trades, and there is none that suits me so well. 
And now that we’ve had our breakfast, we may as 
well look out for lodgings for the night, for | sup- 
pose you would not like the heavens for your 
canopy, which I very often prefer. Now put 
yourself to the wheel, and I’ll try my old quar- 
ters,” , 
The knife-grinder walked into the village, fol- 
lowed by Joey, who rolled the wheel, until they 
stopped at a cottage, where he was immediately 
ised and weleomed ; Joey was ordered to 
put the wheel under a shed, and then followed 
the tinker into the cottage. ‘The latter told his 
story, which created a good deal of surprise and 
indignation, and then complained of his head and 
retired to lie down, while Joey amused himself 
with the children. ‘They ate and slept there that 
night, the people refusing to take any thing for 
their reception. ‘The next day the tinker was 
quite recovered, and having mended a kettle and 
ground two or three knives for his hostess, he 
= off again, followed by Joey, who rolled the 
wheel, 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
On the science of tinkering, and the art of despatches. 


They had proceeded about two miles when 
the tinker said :— 

« Come, my lad, let us sit down and rest our- 
selves a bit, for it is past noon, and you must be 
tired by shoving that wheel along; I would have 
taken it from you before this, but the fact is, I’m 
rather stiffened yet about the head and shoulders ; 
I feel more than I thought I should; here’s a 
nice spot; I like to sit down under a tree, not 


‘too well covered with leaves, like this ash; I 


like to see the sunshine playing here and there 
upon the green grass, shifting its spots, as the 
leaves are rustled by the wi Now, let. us lie 
down here, and not care a fig for the world. I 
am a phitosopher; do you know that?” 

“«T don’t exactly know what it means; a very 
clever, man—is it not?” 

“ Well, not exactly ; a man may be a philoso- 


pher without being very clever. A philosopher 
lee ste’ never frets about anything, cares 
-l—41. 6 


ak 


about nothing, is contented with a little, and don’t 
envy any one who appears better off than him- 
self; at least, that is my school of philosophy. 
You stare, boy, to hear a tinker talk in this way 
—I perceive that; but, you must know, that I 
am a tinker by choice; and I have tried many 
other professions before, all of which have dis- 
gusted me.”’ 

‘* What other professions have you been?” 

‘“‘ IT have been—let me see—I almost forget; 
but I'll begin at the beginning. My father was 
a gentleman, and, until | was fourteen years old, 
I was a gentleman, or the son of one; then he 
died, and that profession was over, for he left no- 
thing; my mother married again, and left me; 
she left me at school, and the master kept me 
there for a year, in hopes of being paid; but, 
hearing nothing of my mother, and not knowing 
what to do with me, he at last (for he was a kind 
man) installed me as an under usher of the 
school ; for, you see, my education had heen 
good, and I was well qualified for the situation, 
as far as capability went; it was rather a bathos 
though, to sink from a gentleman’s son to an 
under usher; but I was not a philosopher at that 
time. I handed the toast to the master and mis- 
tress, the head ushers, and parlour boarders, but 
was not allowed any myself; I taught Latin and 
Greek, and English Grammar, to the little boys 
who made faces at me and put crooked pins on 
the bottom of my chain; I walked at the head of 
the string when they went out for an airing, and 
walked up stairs the last when it was time to go 
to bed. I had all the drudgery, and none of the 
comforts; I was up first, and held answerable. 
for all deficiencies; I had to examine all their 
nasty little trousers, and hold weekly conversa- 
tions with the botcher, as to the possibility of re- 
pairs; to run out if a hen cackled, that the boys 
should not get the egg; to wipe the dirty noses 
of my mistress’s children, and carry them if they 
roared; to pay for all broken glass, if I could 
not discover the culprit; to account for all bad 
smells, for all noise, and for all spilled ink; to 
make all pens, and keep one hundred boys silent 
at church; for all which, with deductions, I re- 
ceived £40 a year, and found my own washing. 
[stayed two years, during which time | contrived 
to save about £6; and with that, one fine morn- 
ing, | set off on my travels, fully satisfied that, 
come what would, I could not change for the 
worse.”” 

** Then you were about in the same condition 
that I’m in now,” said Joey. 

«* Yes, thereabouts ; only a little older I should 
imagine. I set off with good hopes, but soon 
found that nobody wanted educated people—they 
were a complete drug. At last I obtained a 
situation as waiter, at a posting house on the road, 
where I ran along all day long to the tinkling of 
bells, with hot brandy and water ever under my 
nose; I answered all the bells, but the head 
waiter took all the money. However, 1 made 
acquaintances there ; and at last obtained a situa- 
tion as clerk to a corn-chandler, where I kept the 
books; but he failed, and then I was handed 
over to the miller, and covered with flour the 
whole time I was in his service. I stayed there 
till I had an offer from a coal merchant (that was 
going from white to black) ; but, however, it was 
a better place. Then, by mere chunce, I cb- 
tained the situation of clerk on board a fifieen gun 
brig, and cruised in the channel for six months ; 
but as I found there was no chance of my being 
a purser, and as I hated the confinement and 





discipline of a man-of-war, I cut and run as soon 





as [ obtained my pay. Then I was shopman at 
a draper’s, which was abominable, for if the cus- 
tomers would not buy the goods I got all the 
blame ; besides, I had to clean my master’s boots 
and my mistress’s shoes, and dine in the kitchen 
on scraps, with a slipshod, squinting girl, who 
made love to me. ‘Then I was a warehouse- 
man; but they soon tacked on to it the office of 
light porter, and I had to carry weights enough 
to break my back. At last I obtained a situation 
as foreman, in a tinman and cutler’s shop, and 
by being constantly sent into the work-shop I 
learnt something of the trade; I had made up my 
mind not to remain much longer, and I paid at- 
tention, receiving now and then a lesson from the 
workmen, till I found I could do very well; for, 
you see, it’s a very simple sort of business, after 
all.” 

‘* But still a traveling tinker is not so respect- 
able as being in any of the situations you were in 
before,’’ said Joey. 

‘There I must beg your pardon, my good 
lad; I had often serious thoughts on the subject, 
and I argued as follows :—What is the best pro- 
fession in this world of ours ?—'That of a gentle- 
man; for a gentleman does not work, he has 
liberty to go where he pleases, he is not con- 
trolled, and is his own master. Many a man 
considers himself a gentleman who has not the 
indispensables that must complete the profession. 
A clerk in the treasury or the public offices, con- 
siders himself a gentleman ; and so he is by birth, 
but not by profession; for he is not his own mas- 
ter, but is as much tied down to his desk as ine 
clerk in a banker’s counting-house, or in a shop. 
A gentleman by profession must be his own 
master, and independent; and how few there are 
in this world who can say so! Soldiers and sai- 
lors are obliged to obey orders, and therefore I 
do not put them down as perfect gentlemen, ac- 
cording to my ideas of what a gentleman should 
be. I doubt whether the prime minister can be 
considered a gentleman until after he is turned 
out of office. Do you understand me, boy ?” 

**O, yes, I understand what you mean by a 
gentleman; I recollect reading a story of a negro 
who came to this country, and who said that the 
pig was the only living being who did not work.” 

‘‘ The negro was not far wrong,’ resumed the 
tinker. ‘+ Well, after thinking a long while, I 
came to the decision that, as I could not be a 
perfect gentleman, I would be the nearest thing 
to it that was possible; and I considered that the 
most enviable situation was that of a traveling 
tinker. I learned enough of the trade, saved 
money to purchase a knife-grinder’s wheel, and 
here 1 have been in this capacity for nearly ten 
years.” 

‘And do you hold to the opinion that you 
formed 2” 

“I do; fer, look you, work I must, therefore 
the only question was, to take up the work that 
was lightest and paid best; I know no trade 
where you can gain so much with so little capi- 
tal and so little labour. Then, 1 am not con- 
trolled by any living being; I have my liberty 
and independence; I go where I please, stop 
where I please, work when I please, and idle 
when I please; and never know what it is to 
want a night’s lodging. Show me any other 
profession which can say the same! [ might be 
better clothed—I might be considered more re- 
spectable; but I am « philosopher, and despise 
all that; I earn as much as I want, and do very 
little work for it. I can grind knives and scissors 
and mend kettles enough in one day to provide 
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for a whole week; for instance, I can grind a 
knife in two minutes, for which I receive two- 
pence. Now, allowing that I work twelve hours 
in the day, at the rate of one penny per minute, 
I should earn £3 per day, which, deducting Sun- 
days, is £939 a year. Put that against £40 
year, as a drudge to a school, or confined to a 
desk in a shop, or any other profession, and you 
see how lucrative mine is in proportion; then I 
am under no control; not ordered here or there. 
like a general or admiral; not attacked in the 
house of commons or lords, like a prime minis- 
ter; on the contrary, half a day’s work out of 
the seven, is all I require ; and I therefore assert 
that my profession is nearer to that of a gentle- 
man than any other that | know of.” 

‘It may be as you style it, but you don’t look 
much like one,” replied Joey, laughing. 

“*That’s prejudice; my clothes keep me as 





warm as if they were of the best materials, and 
quite new. I enjoy my victuals quite as much | 
as any gentleman does—perhaps more; | can | 
indulge in my own thoughts; I have been as | 
well educated, as it happens, and I am too much | 
of a philosopher not to despise all the rest. Be- | 
sides, as I must work a little, it is pleasant to| 
feel that I am always in request and respected | 
by those who employ me.” 

‘* Respected ! on what account ?”’ 

*‘ Because I am always wanted, and therefore 
always welcome. It is the little things of life 
which annoy, not the great; and a kettle that 
won't hold water, or a knife that won’t cut, are 
always objects of execration ; and as people heap 
their anathemas upon the kettle and knife, so do 
they long for my return, and when I come, they 
are glad to see me, glad to pay me, and glad to 
find their knives are sharp, and their kettles, 
thrown on one side, are useful again, at a trifling 
charge. I add to people’s comforts; I become 
necessary to every poor person in the cottages; | 
and therefore they like me and respect me. And, | 
indeed, if it is only considered how many oaths | 
and execrations are used when a person is hack- 
ing and sawing away with a knife which will not 
cut, and how by my wheel I do away with the 
cause of crime, I think that a traveling tinker 
may be considered, as to his moral influence 
upon society, more important than any parson 
in his pulpit. You observe that I have not de- 
graded the profession by marriage, as many do.” 

‘* How do you mean?” 

‘“‘T hold that, whatever may be the means of 
a gentleman, that he must be considered to lose 
the most precious advantage appertaining to the 
profession when he marries; for he loses his 
liberty, and can no longer be said to be under no 
control. It is very well for other professions to 
marry, as the world must be peopled; but a gen- 
tleman never should. It is true he may contrive 
to leave his clog at home, but then he pays dear 
for a useless and galling appendage; but in my 
situation as a traveling tinker, I could not have 
done so; I must have dragged my clog after me 
through the mud and mire, and have had a very 
diffe:ent reception than what I have at present.” 

«« Why so?” 

“Why, a man may stroll] about the country by 
himself—find lodging and entertainment for him- 
self: but not so if he had a wife in rags, and two 
or three dirty children, at his heels. A single 
man, in every stage of society, if he pays his 
own way, more easily finds admission than a 
married one, that is, because the women regulate 
it; and although they will receive him as a 
tinker, they invariably object to his wife, who is 





considered and stigmatised as the tinker’s trull. 
No, that would not do—a wife would detract 
from my respectability, and add very much to 
my cares.” 

‘* But have you no home, then, anywhere ?”’ 

“« Why, yes, I have, like all single men on the 
pave, as the French say—just a sort of * cham- 
bers’ to keep my property in, which will accu- 
mulate in spite of me.” 

“« Where are they ?”” 

“In Dudstone, to which place I am now 
going. Ihave a room for £6 year; and the 
woman in the house takes charge of every thing 
during my absence. And now, my boy, what 
is your name !”’ 

** Joey Atherton,” replied our hero, who had 
made up his mind to take the surname of his 
adopted sister, Nancy. 

“* Well, Joey, do you agree with me that my 
profession is a good one, and are you willing to 
learn it? if so, | will teach you.” 

‘*] shall be very glad to learn it, because it 
may one day be useful; but I am not sure that I 
should like to follow it.” 

** You will probably change your opinion; at 
all events, give ita fair trial. In a month or so 
you will have the theory of it by heart, and then 
we will come to the practice.” 

‘* How do you mean?” 

‘It’s of no use attempting anything till you're 
well grounded in the theory of the art, which you 
will gain by using your eyes. All you have to 
do at first is to look on; watch me when I grind 
a knife or a pair of scissors; be attentive when 
you see me soldering a pot, or putting a patch 
upon a kettle; see how I turn my hand when I’m 
grinding, how I beat out the iron when I mend, 
and learn how to heat the tools when I solder. 
In a month you will know how things are to be 
done in theory, and after that we shall come to 
the practice. One only thing in the way of prac- 
tice, must you enter upon at ence, and that is 
turning the wheel with your foot; for you must 
learn to do it so mechanically, that you are not 
aware that you are doing it, otherwise you can- 
not devote your whole attention to the svissor or 
knife in your hand.” 

‘And do you really like your present life, 
then, wandering about from place to place?” 

“To be sure I do. I am my own master; go 
where I like; stop where I like; pay no taxes 
or rates ; sleep in the open air when the weather 
is warm, | where I please when it is cold. 
Besides, mine is a philanthropic profession; I go 
about doing good, and I’ve the means of resent- 
ing an affront, like a despot.” 

* As how?” 

«* Why you see, we travellers never interfere 


”” 


in each other’s beats ; mine is a circuit of many | to 


miles of country, and at the rate I travel, it is 
somewhat about three months until I am at the 
same place again; they must wait for me if they 
want their jobs done, for they cannot get any one 
else. In one village they played me a trick one 
Saturday night when all the men were at the ale- 
house, and the consequence was, I cut the village 
for a year; and there never was such a village 
full of old kettles and blunt knives in conse- 
quence. However, they sent me a deputation, 
hoping that I would forget what had passed, and 
I pardoned them.” 

“ What is your name ?”’ enquired Joey. 

‘‘ Augustus Spikeman. My, father was: Au- 
gustus Spikeman, Esq. ; I was Master Augustus 
Spikeman, and now I’m Spikeman, the tinker ; 
so now we'll go on again. I have nearly come 
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to the end of my beat; in two days we shall be 
at Dudstone, where | have my room, and where 
we shall probably remain for some days before 
we start again.” 

In the afiernoon they arrived at a small ham. 
let, where they supped and slept. Spikeman 
was very busy till noon grinding and repairing ; 
they then continued their journey, and on the 
second day, having waited outside the town till 
it was dusk, Spikeman left his wheel in the 
charge of the landlord of a small ale-house, to 
whom he appeared well known, then walked 
with Joey to the house in which he had a room, 
and led him up stairs to his apartments, 

When our hero entered the chamber of Spike- 
man, he was very much surprised to find it was 
spacious, light, and airy, and very clean. A 
large bed was in one corner; a sofa, mahogany 
table, chest of drawers, and chairs, composed 
the furniture; there was a good sized looking- 
glass over the chimney-piece, and several shelves 
of books round the room. Desiring Joey to sit 
down and take a book, Spikeman rang for water, 
shaved off his beard, which had grown nearly 
half an inch long, washed himself, and then put 
on clean linen, and a very neat suit of clothes. 
When he was completely dressed, Joey could 
hardly believe that it was the same person. Upon 
Joey expressing his astonishment, Spikeman re- 
plied,’** You see, my lad, there’s no one in this 
town who knows what my real profession is. I 
always g» out and return at dusk, and the travel- 
ing tinker is not recognised ; not that f care for it 
so much, only other people do, and I respect 
their prejudices. ‘They know that I am in the 
ironmongery line, and that is all; so I always 
make it a rule to enjoy myself after my circuit, 
and live like a gentleman till a part of my money 
is gone, and then | set out again. | am ac- 
quainted with a good many highly respectable 
people in this town, and that is the reason why 
[ said that I could be of service to you. ‘Have 
you any better clothes ?” 

«* Yes, much better.” 

‘Then dress yourself in them, and keep those 
you wear for our travels.” 

Joey did as he was requested, and Spikeman 
then proposed that they should make a call ata 
friend’s, where he would introduce our hero as 
his nephew. They set off, and soon came to 
the front of a neat looking house, at the door of 
which Spikeman rapped. The door was opened 
by one of the daughters of the house, who, on 
seeing him, cried out, ** Dear me, Mr. Spike- 
man, is this you! Why, where have you been 
all this while ?” 

*« About the country for orders, Miss Amelia,” 
replied Spikeman ; ‘ business must be attended 


*« Well, come in; mother will be glad to. see 
you,” replied the girl, at the same time open- 
ing the door of the sitting-room for them to 
enter. 

“Mr, Spikeman, as I live !” exclaimed 
another girl, jumping up, and seizing his hand. 

* Well, Mr. Spibeinan, it’s an age since we 
have seen you,” said the mother, “so now sit 
down and tell us all the news ; and, Ophelia, my 
love, get tea ready ; and who is it you have with 
you, Mr. Spikeman ?” 

‘« My little nephew, madam; he is about to 
ysteries of the cutlery trade.” 

‘« Indeed ! well, I suppose, as you are looking 
out for a successor, you soon intend to retire 
from business and take a wife, Mr. Spikeman !” 
“ Why, I suppose it wiil be my fate one of 
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these days,” replied Spikeman; ‘‘ but that’s an 
affair that requires some consideration.” 

« Very true, Mr. Spikeman, it’s a serious 
affair,” replied the old lady; and I can assure 
you that neither my Ophelia nor Amelia should 
marry a mau with my consent, without I was 
convinced the gentleman considered it a very 
serious affair. it makes or mars a man, as the 
saying is.” 

«* Well, Miss Ophelia, have you read all the 
books I lent you the last time I was here ?”’ 

* Yes, that they have, both of them,’’ replied 
the old lady ; ** they’re so fond of poetry.”’ 

“But we’ ve often wished that you were here to 
read to us,” replied Amelia, “‘ you do read so 

beautifully ; will you read to us after tea ?”’ 

“Certainly, with pleasure.” 

Miss Ophelia now entered with the tea-tray ; 
she and her sister then went into the kitchen to 
make some toast, and to see to the kettle boiling, 
while Mr. Spikeman continued in conversation 
with the mother. Mrs. James was the widow 
of a draper in the town, who had, at his death, 
left her sufficient to live quietly and respectably 
with her daughters, who were both very good, 
amiable girls; and, it must be acknowledged, 
neither of them was unwilling to listen to the 
addresses of Mr. Spikeman, had he been so in- 
clined; but they began to think that Mr. Spike- 
man was not a marrying man, which, as the 
reader must know by this time, was the fact. 

The evening passed very pleasantly. Mr. 
Spikeman took a volume of poetry, and, as Miss 
Ophelia had said, he did read very beautifully ; 
so much so, that Joey was in admiration, for he 
had never yet known the power produced by 
good reading. At ten o’clock they took their 
leave, and returned to Spikeman’s domicile. 

As soon as they were up stairs, and candles 
lighted, Spikeman sat down on the sofa. ‘ You 
see, Joey,” said he, * that it is necessary not to 
mention the knife-grinder’s wheel, as it would 
make a difference in my reception. All gentle- 
men do not get their livelihood as honestly as I 
do ; but, still, prejudices are not to be overcome. 
You did me a kind act, and [ wished to return 
it; IT could not do so without letting you into 
this little secret, but | have seen enough of you 
to think you can be trusted.” 

“T should hope so,” replied Joey; “I have 
learnt caution, young as I am.”’ 

“That I have perceived already, and therefore 
I have said enough on the subject. I have but 
one bed, and you must sleep with me, as you 
did on our travels.” 

The next morning the old woman of the house 
brought up their breakfast. Spikeman lived in 
a very comfortable way; very different to what 
he did as a traveling tinker; and he really ap- 
peared to Joey to be, with the exception of his 
conversation, which was always superior, a very 
different person from what he was when Joey 
first fell in with him. For mary days they re- 
mained at Dudstone, visiting at different houses, 
and were always well received. 

‘*You appear so well known, and so well 
liked in this town,” observed Joey, ‘I wonder 
you do not set up a business, particularly as you 
say you have money in the bank.” 

“If I did, Joey, I should no longer be happy, 
no longer be my own master, and do as I please ; 
in fact. I should no longer be the gentleman, that 
is, the gentleman by profession. as near as I can 
be one—the man who has his liberty and enjoys 
it, No, no, boy; I have tried almost every 


Have you been reading the book I gave you ?” 

‘* Yes ; I have nearly finished it.” 

‘1 am glad to see that you like reading. No- 
thing so much improves or enlarges the mind. 
You must never let a day pass without reading 
two or three hours, and when we travel again, 
and are alone by the way-side, we will read 
together; I will choose some books on purpose.”’ 

“I should like very much to write to my 
sister Mary,” said Joey. 

** Do so, and tell her that you have employ- 
ment; but do not say exactly how. ‘There is 
paper and pens in the drawer. Stop, I will find 
them for you.”” Spikeman went to the drawer, 
and when taking out the pens and paper, laid 
hold of some manuscript writing. ‘ By-the- 
bye,”’ said he, laughing, ** I told you, Joey, that 
[had been acaptain’s clerk on board the Weasel, 
a fourteen gun brig; I wrote the captain’s de- 
spatches for him ; and here are two of them of 
which I kept copies, that I might laugh over 
them occasionally. I wrote all his letters; for 
he was no great penman in the first place, and 
had a very great confusion of ideas in the second. 
He certainly was indebted to me, as you will 
acknowledge, when you hear what I read and 
tell you. I served under him, cruising in the 
Channel ; and I flatter myself that it was entirely 
through my writings that he got his promotion. 


all through me. We were cruising off the coast 
of France, close into Ushant, where we perceived 
a fleet of small vessels, called Chasse Marees 
(coasting luggers), laden with wine, coming 
round ; and, as we did not know of any batteries 
thereabouts, we ran in to attempt a capture; we 
cut off three of them; but just as we had com- 
pelled them, by firing broadsides into thera, to 
lower their sails, a battery, which our com- 
mander did not know anything of, opened fire 
upon us, and before we could get out of range, 
which we did as soon as we could, one shot | 
came in on deck, and cut the topsail halyard’s 
fall, at the very time that the men were hoisting | 
the sail (for we had been shaking another reef | 
out,) and the rope being divided, as the men 
were hauling upon it, of course they all tumbled | 
on the deck, one over the other. ‘The other | 
shot struck our foremast, and chipped off a large | 
slice, besides cutting away one of the shrouds, 
and the signal halyards. Now, you do not 








He is now Captain Alcibiades Ajax Boggs, and | 


separated and sheered off in different directions, 
80 as to receive the support of their batteries.’ 

“You see, Joey, I have said three-masted 
vessels, which implies ships, although, in this 
case, they were only luggers. 

‘“««Tn half an hour we were sufficiently close 
to the main body to open our fire, and broadside 
after broadside were poured in, answered by the 
batteries on the coast, with unerring aim. Not- 
withstanding the unequal contest, I have the 
pleasure of informing you, that in less than half 
an hour we succeeded in capturing three of the 
vessels (named as per margin,) and finding no- 
thing more could be done for the honour of his 
majesty’s arms, as soon as we could take posses- 
sion, I considered it my duty to haul off from 
the incessant and galling fire of the batteries. 

‘“««Tn this well-fought and successful contest, 
I trust that the British flag has not been tarnished. 
What the enemy’s loss may have been it is im- 
possible to say; they acknowledge themselves, 
however, that it has been severe.’ ”’ 

‘*‘But, did the enemy lose any men?”’ de- 
manded Joey. 

** Not one; but you observe I do not say loss 
of life, although the Admiralty may think I refer 
to it—that’s not my fault. But 1 was perfectly 
correct in saying the enemy’s loss was great; for 
the poor devils who were in the Chasse Marees, 
| when they were brought on board, wrung their 
| hands, and said that they had Jost their all. Now, 
| what loss can be greater than all ? 

‘¢* His majesty’s vessel is much injured in 
her spars and rigging, from the precision of the 
enemy’s fire; her lower rigging—running rigging 
being cut away, her foremast severely wounded, 
and, I regret to add, severely injured in the hull ; 
but, such was the activity of the officers and men, 
that, with the exception of the foremast, which 
will require the services of the dock yard, in 
twenty-four hours we were ready to resume the 
contest. [am happy to say, that, although we 
have many men hurt, we have none killed; and 
I trust that, under the care of the surgeon, they 
will, most of them, be soon able to resume their 
duty.’ ” 

‘« But you had no men wounded ?” interrupted 
Joey. 

‘*None wounded! I don’t say wounded, I 
only say hurt. Didn’t a dozen of the men, who 
were hoisting the main-topsail when the fall was 








know enough about ships to understand that | cut away, all tumble backwards on deck? and do 
there was very little harm done, or that the| you think they were not hurt by the fall ?—of 
coasting vessels were very small, with only three | course ‘they were; besides, one man nearly 
or four men on board of each of them; it there- | had his finger jammed off, and another burnt his 
fore required some little management to make a | hand by putting too much powder to the touch- 


flaming despatch. But [ did it—only listen, 
now—I have begun in the true Nelson style. 


| 
‘*¢TO THE SECRETARY OF THE ADMIRALTY. 


“+ «Sir,—It has pleased the Great Disposer to 
grant a decided victory to his majesty’s arms, 
through the efforts of the vessel which | have the 
honour to command. On the 23d day of August 
last, Ushant, then bearing S. W. 6 4 West, wind 
W., distant from three to four leagues, perceived 
an enemy’s fleet, of three-masted vessels round- 
ing the point, with the hopes, I presume, of 
gaining the port of Cherbourg. Convinced that 
I should have every support from the gallant 
officers and true British tars under my command, 
I immediately bore down to the attack; the 
movements of the enemy fully proved that they 
were astounded at the boldness of the maneuvre, 














thing, and have come to my own conclusions. 


and instead of keeping their line, they soon 


hole of his carronade. So I continue:— 
‘** «It now becomes my duty to point out to 
their lordships the very meritorious conduct of 


}Mr. John Smith, an old and deserving officer, 


Mr. James Hammond, Mr. Cross, and Mr. By- 
fleet; indeed, | may say that all the officers 
under my command vied in their exertions for the 
honour of the British flag.’ 

*¢ You see the commander had quarreled with 
some of his officers at that time, and would not 
mention them. I tried all I could to persuade 
him, but he was obstinate. 

‘¢ ¢T have the honour to return a list of casual- 
ties and the names of ihe vessels taken, and have 
the honour to be, sir, your obedient servant, 

“© * ArcipiaDes Ayax Boces. 


‘* «Report of killed and wounded on board of 
his majesty’s brig Weasel, in the action of the 
23d of August :—Killed, none ; wounds and con- 
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tusions, John Potts, William Smith, Thomas 
Snaggs, William Walker, and Peter Potter, able 
seamen; John Hobbs, Timothy Stout, and Wal- 
ter Pye, marines. 

‘* * Rewrn of vessels captured in the action of 
the 23d of August, by his majesty’s brig Weasel: 
—Notre Dame de Misericorde, de Rochelle ; 
La Vengeur, de Bordeaux; L’Etile du Matin, 
de Charente. 

(Signed) ** * Arciprapgs Asax Boces, Com.’” 


‘Well, I’m sure, if you had not told me 
otherwise, | should have thought it had been a 
very hard fight.” 

‘*« That’s what they did at the Admiralty, and 
just what we wanted; but now I come to my 
other despatch, which obtained the rank for my 
captain, and upon which I plume myself not a 
little. You must know, that when cruising in 
the Channel, in a thick fog, and not keeping a 
very sharp look-out, we ran foul of a French 
privateer. It was about nine o’clock in the 
evening, and we had very few hands on deck, 
and those on deck were most of them, if not all, 
asleep. We came bang against one another, and 
carried away both spars and yards ; and the pri- 
vateer, who was by far the most alert after the 
accident happened, cut away a good deal of our 
rigging, and got clear of us before our men could 
be got up from below. Had they been on the 
look-out, they might have boarded us to a cer- 
tainty, for all was confusion and amazement; but 
they cleared themselves and got off before our 
men could get up and run to their guns.—She 
was out of sight immediately, from the thickness 
of the fog; however, we fired several broadsides 
in the direction we supposed she might be; and 
there was an end of the matter. 

*« Why, no,” replied Joey; ‘I don’t see how 
you could make much out of that.” 

“« Well, if you can’t see, now you shall hear : 


** © T0 THE SECRETARY OF THE ADMIRALTY. 


‘* «Sir,—I have the honour to acquaint you 
that, on the night of the 10th November, cruising 
in the Channel, with the wind from S. E., and 
foggy, a large vessel hove in sight on our weather 
bow.’ 

** You see, I didn’t say, we perceived a vessel, 
for that would not have been correct. 

‘** “As she evidently did not perceive us, we 
continued our course towards her; the men were 
summoned to their quarters, and, in a very short 
time, were ready to uphold the honour of the 
English flag. The first collision between the two 
vessels was dreadful; but she contrived to dis- 
engage herself, and we were therefore prevented 
carrying her by boarding. After repeated broad- 
sides, to which, in her disabled and confused 
state, she could make no return, she gradually 
increased her distance ; stil], she had remained in 
our hands, a proud trophy—lI say, still, she had 
been a proud trophy—had not the unequal colli- 
sion’—[it was a very unequal collision, for she 
was a much smaller vessel than we were }]— 
‘carried away our fore-yard, cat-head, foretop- 
gallant mast, jibboom and dolphin-striker, and 
rendered us, from the state of our rigging, a mere 
wreck. Favoured by the thick fog and darkness 
of the night, I regret that, after all our efforts, 
she contrived to escape, and the spoils of victory 
were wrested from us after all our strenuous ex- 
ertions in our country’s cause. 

‘« «When all performed their duty in 30 exem- 
plary a manner, it would be unfair, and indeed, 


Spikeman and Joey went to the houses of their 





from mentioning the good conduct of Mr. Smith, 
my first lieutenant; Mr. Bowles, my second lieu- 
tenant; Mr. Chabb, my worthy master; Mr. 
Jones and Mr. James, master’s mates; Messrs. 
Hall, Smith, Ball, and Pall, midshipmen; and 
Messrs. Sweet and Sharp, volunteers. 1 also 
received every assistance from Mr. Grulf, the 
purser, who offered his services, and I cannot 
omit the conduct of Mr. Spikeman, elerk.—I am 
also highly indebted to the attention and care 
shown by Mr. Thorne, surgeon, who is so well 
supported in his duties by Mr. Green, assistant 
surgeon of this ship. ‘The activity of Mr. Bruce, 
the boatswain, was deserving of the highest en- 
comiums ; and it would be an act of injustice not 
to notice the zeal of Mr. Bile, the carpenter, and 
Mr. Sponge, gunner of this ship. James Ander- 
son, quarter-master, received a severe contusion, 
but is now doing well; I trust I shall not be con- 
sidered presumptuous in recommending him to a 
boatswain’s warrant. 

‘* «T am happy to say that our casualties, owing 
to the extreme panic of the enemy, are very few. 
I have the honour to be, sir, your very obedient 
and humble servant, 

—_ ‘ *AncipiapEs Asax Bocas. | 


«* * Wounded—Very severely, James Ander- 
son, quarter-master. Contusions—John Peters, 
able seaman; James Morrison, marine ; ‘Thomas 
Snowball, captain’s cook.’ ” 

‘‘ There, now; that I consider a very capital 
letter; no Frenchman, not even an American, 
could have made out a better case. ‘The Admiralty 
were satisfied that something very gallant had 
been done, although the fog made it appear not 
quite so clear as it might have been; and the con- 
sequence was, that my commander received his 
promotion. ‘There, now write your letter, and 
tell your sister that she must answer it as soon as 
possible, as you are going out with me for orders 
in three or four days, and shall be absent for three 
months.” 

Joey wrote a long letter to Mary ; he stated 
the adventure with the two scoundrels who would 
have robbed him, his afterwards falling in with a 
gentleman who dealt in cutlery, and bis being 
taken into his service; and as Spikeman had tola 
him, requested her to answer directly, as he was 
about to set off on a circuit with his master, which 
would occasion his absence for three months. 

Mary’s reply came before Joey’s departure. 
She stated that she was comfortable and happy, 
that her mistress was very kind to her, but that 
she felt that the work was rather too much ;— 
however, she would do her duty to her employers. 
There was much good advice to Joey, much 
affectionate feeling, occasional recurrence to past 
scenes, and thankfulness that she was no longer 
a disgrace to her parents and her sex; it was an 
humble, grateful, contrite, and affectionate effu- 
sion, which did honour to poor Mary, and proved 
that she was sincere in her assertions of continu- 
ing in the right path, and doatingly attached to 
our hero. Joey read it over and over again, and 
shed tears of pleasure as he recalled the scenes 
which had passed. Poor Joey had lost his father 
and mother, as he supposed, for ever ; and it was 
soothing to the boy’s feelings to know that there 
were some people in the world who loved him ; 
and he remained for hours thinking of Mary, 
Mrs, Chopper, and his good and kind friends, the 
M‘Shanes. 

Two days after the receipt of Mary’s letter, 





nouncing their intention to set off on the circuit 
Spikeman paid up évery thing, and locked up 
many articles in his room which had been taken 
out for use. Joey and he then put on their tra- 
veling garments, and, waiting ull it was dusk, 
locked the chambers and set off to the little pub- 
lic-house, where the knife-grinder’s wheel had 
been deposited. Spikeman had taken the pre- 
caution to smut and dirty his face, and Joey, at 
his request, had done the same. When they 
entered the public-honse, the landlord 
Spikeman warmly, and asked him what he had 
been about. Spikeman replied that, as usual, he 
had been to see his old mother, and now he must 
roll his grindstone a bit. After drinking a pot of 
beer at the kitchen fire, they retired to bed: and the 
next morning, at daylight, they once more pro- 
ceeced on their travels. 


— 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


In which the tinker falls in love with a lady of high 
degree, 

For many months Spikeman and our hero 
traveled together, during which time Joey had 
learned to grind a knife or a pair of scissors as 
well as Spikeman himself, and took most of the 
work off his hands ; they suited each other, and 
passed their time most pleasantly; indulging 
themselves every day with a few hours’ repose 
and reading on the way side. 

One afternoon, when it was very sultry, they 
had stopped and ensconced themselves in ashady 
copse by the side of the road, not far from an old 
mansion, which stood on an eminence, when 
Spikeman said, ** Joey, I think we are intruding 
here ; and, if so, may be forcibly expelled, which 
will not de pleasant; so roll the wheel in, out of 
sight, and then we may indulge in a siesta, which 
during this heat, will be very agreeable.” 

** What's a siesta ?’’ said Joey. 

‘* A siesta is a nap in the middle of the day, 
universally resorted to by the Spaniards, Italians, 
and, indeed, by all the inhabitants of hot climates ; 
with respectable people it is called a siesta, but 
with a traveling. tinker it must be, 1 presume, 
called a snooze.” ) 

‘* Well, then, a snooze let it be,”’ said Joey, 
taking his seat on the turf by Spikeman, in a re- 
clining position. 

They had not yet composed themselves to 
sleep, when they heard a female voice singing at 
a little distance. ‘The voice evidently proceeded 
from the pleasure grounds which were between 
them and the mansion. 

“‘ Hush!” said Spikeman, putting up his finger, 
as he raised himself on his elbow. 

The party evidently advanced nearer to them, 
and cootlied, in very beautiful tones, the song of 
Ariel,— ean 
« Where the bee sucks there Jurk I, 
In the cowslip’s bell I lie,” &e. 


Heigho!” exclaimed a soft voice, after the 
song had been finished; “I wish I could creep 
into a cowslip bell. Miss Araminta, you are not 
coming down the walk yet; it appears you are 
in no hurry, so I’ll begin my new book.” 

After this soliloquy there was silenc>. Spike- 
man made a sign to Joey to remain still, and 
then, creeping on his hands and knees, by de- 
grees arrived as far as he could venture to the 
other side of the copse. 


coming down the gravel walk, and 








invidious, to particularise ; still, I cannot refrain 


various acquaintances and bade them adieu, an- 





In a minute or two another footstep bt v heard 
in after- 
wards another voice. . 
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** Well, Melissa, did you think I never would 
come? I could not help it. Uncle would have 
me rub his foot a little.’ 

‘+ Ay, there’s the rub,” replied the first young 
lady. ‘* Well, it wes a sacrifice of friendship at 
the altar of humanity. Poor papa! I wish I 
could rub his foot for him ; but ¢ ways do it to 
a quadrille tune, and he always says I rub it too 
hard: I only follow the music.” 

‘«« Yes, and so does he; for you sometimes set 
him a dancing, you giddy girl.” 

‘Tam not fit for a nurse, and that’s a fact, 
Araminta. I can feel for him, but I cannot sit 
still a minute: that you know. Poor mamma 
was a great loss; and, when she died, I don’t 
know what I should have done if it had’nt been 
for my dear cousin Araminta.”’ 

*« Nay, you are very useful in your way ; for 
you play and sing to him, and that soothes him.” 

« Yes, I do it with pleasure. for.I can do but 
little else ; but, Araminta, my singing is that of 
a caged bird ; I must sing where they hang my 
cage. O, how I wish I had been a man ?”’ 

‘| believe that there never was a woman yet 
who has not, at one time in her life, said the 
same thing, however mild and quiet she may 
have been in disposition. But, as we cannot, 
wh PSR 

° Why, the next thing is to wish to be a man’s 
wife, Araminta; is it not?’ ; 

“Tt is natural, I suppose, to wish so,” replied 
Araminta; “ but I seldom think about it. 1 must 
first see the man I can love before I think about 
marrying.” 

‘© And now, tell me, Araminta, what kind of 
man do you think you could fancy ?”’ 

«1 should like him to be steady, generous, 
brave and handsome ; of unexceptionable family, 
with plenty of money ; that’s all.” 

« Q, that’s all! [ admire your ‘ that’s all.’— 
You are not very likely to meet with your match, 
I'm afraid. If he’s steady, he is not likely to be 
very generous ; and if to those two qualifications 
you tack on birth, wealth, beauty, and bravery, 
I think your * that’s all’ is very misplaced. Now 
I have other ideas.” 

‘* Pray let me have them, Melissa.” 

«* [ do not want my husband to be very hand- 
some, but I wish him to be full of fire and energy ; 
a man that—in fact, a man that could keep me 
in tolerable order. I do not care about his hav- 
ing money, as I have plenty in my own posses- 
sion to bestow on any man I love; but he must 
be of good education—very fond of reading— 
romantic not a little—and his extraction must be, 
however poor, respectable—that is, his parents 
must not liave been tradespeople. You know I 
prefer riding a spirited horse to a quiet one ; and, 
if | were to marry, | should like a husband who 
would give me some trouble to manage ; I think 
I would master him.” 

‘So have many thought before you, Melissa, 
but they have been mistaken.” 

‘** Yes, because they have attempted it by 
meekness and submission, thinking to disarm by 
that method. It never will do, aay more than 
getting into a passion. When a man gives 
up his liberty, he does make a great sacrifice— 
that I’m sure of—and a woman should prevent 
him feeling that he is chained to her.” 

“And how would you manage that?”’ said 
Araminta. . 

‘By being infinite in my variety, always 
cheerful, and; instead of permitting him to stay at 
home pinned to my apron string, order him out 


always have people in the house that he liked, so 
as to avoid being too much tete-a-tete. ‘The 

ed bird ever wants to escape; open the door 
and let him take a flight, and-he will come back 
of his own accord, of course. I am supposing 
my gentleman to be naturally good-hearted and 
good-tempered. Sooner than marry what you 
call a steady, sober man, I’d run away with a 
captain of a privateer, And, one thing more, 
Araminta, I never would, passionately, distract- 
edly fond as I might be, acknowledge to my 
husband the extent of my devotion and affection 
for him. I would always have him to suppose 
that I could still love him better than what I yet 
did—in short, that there was more to be gained; 
for, depend upon it when a man is assured that 
he has nothing more to gain, his attentions are 
over. You can’t expect a man to chase nothing, 
you know.”’ 

** You are a wild girl, Melissa; I only hope 
you will marry well,”’ 

‘‘T hope I shall; but I can tell you this, that 
if Ido make a mistake, at all events, my hus- 
band will find that he has made a mistake also, 
There’s a little lurking devil in me, which, if 
roused up by bad treatment, wuuld I expect, 
make me more thana match for him. I’m almost 
sorry that I’ve so much money of my own, for | 
suspect every man who says any thing pretty to 
me; and there are but few in this world who 
would scorn to marry for money.” 

‘I believe so, Melissa; but your person would 
be quite sufficient without fortune.” 

* Thanks, coz ; for a woman, that’s very hand- 
some of you. And so now we will begin our 
new book.”’ 

Miss Melissa now commenced reading; and 
Spikeman, who had not yet seen the faces of the 
two young ladies, crept softly nearer to the side 
of the copse, so as to enable him to satisfy his 
curiosity. In this position he remained nearly 
an hour, when the book was closed, and the 
young ladies returned to the house, Melissa again 
singing as she went. 

** Joey,”’ said Spikeman, “I did not think that 
there was such a womap. in existence as that 
girl; she is just the idea that I have formed of 
what a woman ought to be; I must find out who 
she is; I am in love with her, and ¥ 

‘* Mean to make her a tinker’s bride,”’ replied 
Joey, laughing. 

‘* Joey, I shall certainly knock you down, if 
you apply that term to her. Come, let us go to 
the village, it is close at hand.” 

As soon as they arrived at the village, Spike- 
man went into the ale-house. During the re- 
mainder of the day, he was in a brown. study, 
and Joey amused himself with a book. At nine 
o’clock the company had all quitted the tap-room, 
and then Spikeman entered into conversation 
with the hostess. In the course of conversation, 
she informed him that the mansion belonged to 
*Squire Mathews, who had formerly been a great 
manufacturer, and who had purchased the place; 

that the old gentleman had long suffered from the 
gout, and saw no company, which was very bad 

for the village; that Miss Melissa was his 

daughter, and he had a son who was with his 

regiment in India, and, it was said, not on very 

good terms with his father; that the old gentle- 

man was choleric and violent because he was al- 

ways in pain; but that every one spoke well of 
Miss Melissa and Miss Araminta, her cousin, 

who were both very kind to the poor people. 

Having obtained these particulars, Spikeman 





who was his bed-fellow, could testify; for he 
allowed Joey no sleep either—turning and twist- 
ing round in the bed every two minutes. The 
next morning they arose early and proceeded on 
their way. 

“‘ Joey,”’ said Spikeman, after an hour’s si- 
lence, ‘I have been thinking a great deal lust 
night.” 

**So-I suppose, for you certainly were not 
sleeping.” 

“No, I could not sleep; the fact is, Joey, 1 
am determined to have that gir!, Miss Mathews, 
if I can; a bold attempt for a tinker you will say, 
but not for a gentleman born as I was. | thought 
I never should care for a woman; but there is a 
current in the affairs of men. I shall now drift 
with the current, and if it leads to fortune, so 
much the better; if not, he who dares greatly, 
does greatly. I feel convinced that I should make 
her a good husband, and it shall not be my fault 
if 1 do not gain her.” 

‘** Do you mean to propose in form, with your 
foot on your wheel ?”’ 

‘¢ No, saucebox, I don’t; but | mean to turn 
my knife grinder’s wheel into a wheel of fortune ; 
and, with your help, I will do so.”’ 

‘* You are sure of my help, if you are serious,”” 
replied Joey; ‘‘ but how you are to manage I 
cannot comprehend.” 

‘‘IT have already made out a programme, al- 
though the. interweaving of the plot is not yet 
decided upon; but I must get to the next town 
as fast as I can, as I must make preparations.” 

On arrival, they took up humble quarters, as 
usual ; and then Spikeman went to the stationer’s, 
and told them that he had got a commission to 
execute fora lady. He bought sealing-wax, a 
glass seal, with ‘* Esperance”’ as a motto, gilt- 
edged note paper, and several other requisites in 
the stationary line, and ordered them to be packed 
up carefully, that he might not soil them; he 
then purchased scented soap, a hair brush, and 
other articles for the toilet; and having obtained 
all these requisites, he added to them one or two 
pair of common beaver gloves, and then went to 
the barber’s to get his hair cut. 

‘‘T am all ready now, Joey,”’ said he, when 
he returned to the ale-house; ‘and to-morrow 
we retrace our steps.”’ 

** What! back to the village ?”’ 

‘* Yes; and where we shall remain some time 
perhaps.” 

On reaching the village next morning, Spike- 
man hired a bed-room, and, leaving Joey to 
work the grindstone, remained in his apartments. 
When Joey returned in the evening, he found 
Spikeman had been very busy with the soap, 
and had restored his hands to something like 
their proper colour ; he had also shaved himself, 
and washed his hair clean and: brushed it well. 
** You see, Joey, [ have commenced opera- 
tions already ; I shall soon be prepared to act the 
part of a gentleman who has turned tinker to 
gain the love of a fair lady of high degree.” 

‘‘T wish you success; but what are your 
plans ?”’ 

“¢ That you will find out to-morrow morning; 
now we must go to bed.” 


’ 





CHAPTER XXX. 
Plotting, reading and writing. 
Spikeman was up early the next morning. 
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went to bed; he slept little that night, as Joey, 


When they had breakfasted, he desired Joey to 
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go for the knife-grinder’s wheel, and follow him. 
As soon as they were clear of the village, Spike- 
man said,— 

‘It will not do to remain at the village ; there’s 
a cottage half a mile down the road where they 
once gave me lodging ; we must try if we cannot 
get it now.” 

When they arrived at the cottage, Spikeman 
made a very satisfactory bargain for board and 
lodging for a few days, stating that they charged 
so much at the village ale-house, that he could not 
afford to stay there, and that he expected to have 
a good job at Squire Mathews’s, up at the mansion 
house. As soon as this arrangement was com- 
pleted, they returned back to the copse near the 
mansion house, Joey rolling the knife-grinder’s 
wheel. 

‘* You see, Joey,” said Spikeman, “ the first 
thing necessary will be to stimulate curiosity ; 
we may have to wait a day or two before the 
opportunity may occur, but, if necessary, I will 
waita month. That Miss Mathews will very 
often be found on the seat by the copse, either 
alone or with her cousin, I take to be certain, as 
all ladies have their favourite retreats. I do not 
intend that they should see me yet; I must make 
an impression first. Now, leave the wheel on 
the outside, and come with me; do not speak.” 

As soon as they were in the copse, Spikeman 
reconnoitred very carefully, to ascertain if either 
of the young ladies was on the bench, and find- 
ing no one there he returned to Joey. 

“ They cannot come without our hearing their 
footsteps,”’ said Spikeman, ‘‘so now we must 
wait here patiently. 

Spikeman threw himself down on the turf in 
front of the copse, and Joey followed his example. 

** Come, Joey, we may as well read a little to 
pass away the time; I have brought two volumes 
of Byron with me.” 

For half an hour they were thus occupied, 
when they heard the voice of Miss Mathews 
singing as before, as she came down the walk. 
Spikeman rose and peeped through the foliage. 

She is alone,”’ said he, “ which is just what 
I wished. Now, Joey, 1 am going to read to 
you aloud. Spikeman then began to read in the 
masterly style which we have before referred 
to:— 

“TI loved, and was beloved again ; 
They tell me, sir, you never no 

Those gentle frailties; if ’tis true 

I shorten all my joys and pain, 

To you ’twould seem absurd as vain ; 

But all now are not born to reign, 

Or o’er their passions, or as you 

There, o’er themselves and nations too. 

I am, or rather was, a Prince, 

A chief of thousands, and could lead 
Them on when each would foremost bleed, 
But would not o’er myself maintain 

The like control. But to resume : 

I loved, and was beloved again ; 

In sooth it is a happy doom— 

But yet where happiness ends in pain.” 


‘‘T am afraid that is but too true, my dear boy,” 
said Spikeman, laying down the book ; «* Shaks- 
peare has most truly said, ‘ The course of true 
love never did run smooth.’ » Nay, he cannot be 
said to be original in that idea, for Horace and 
most of the Greek and Latin poets have said much 
the same thing before him; however, let us go on 
again— 

«+ We met in secret, and the hour 
Which led me to my lady’s bower 
Was fiery expectation’s dower ; 





The days and nights were nothing—all 
Except the hour which doth recal 

In the long lapse from youth to age, 
No other like itself.” , 


‘*Do you observe the extreme beauty of that 

pasooge ?”’ said S,ikeman. 
es,”’ said Joey, ‘it is very beautiful.” 

“You would more feel the power of it, my 
dear boy, if you were in love, but your time is 
not yet come; but I am afraid we must leave off 
now, for I expect letters of consequence by the 
post, and it is useless, I fear, waiting here. Come, 
put the book by, and let us take up the wheel of 
my sad fortunes.” 

Spikeman and Joey rose on their feet. Joey 
went to the knife-grinder’s wheel, and Spikeman 
followed him without looking back; he heard a 
rustling nevertheless, among the bushes, which 
announced to him that his maneuvre had suc- 
ceeded ; and, as soon as he was about fifty aoe 
from the road, he took the wheel from Joey, 
desiring him to look back, as if accidentally. Joey 
did so, and saw Miss Mathews following them 
with her eyes. 

« That will do,” observed Spikeman; “ her 
curiosity is excited, and that is all | wish.” 

What Spikeman said was correct. Araminta 
joined Miss Mathews shortly after Spikeman and 
Joey had gone away. 

‘* My dear Araminta,” said Melissa, ** such an 
adventure ! I can hardly credit my senses.” 

‘* Why, what is the matter, dear cousin ?”’ 

‘Do you see that man and boy, with a knife- 
grinder’s wheel, just in sight now ?” 

** Yes, to be sure I do; but what of them ?— 
Have they been insolent ?”’ 

‘“‘Insolent! they never saw me; they had no 
idea that I was here. [heard voices as I came 
down the walk, so I moved softly, and when I 
gained the seat, there was somebody reading 
poetry so beautifully; I never heard one read 
with such correct emphasis, and clear pronun- 
ciation. And then he stopped and talked to the 
boy about the Greek and Latin poets, and quoted 
Shakspeare. There must be some mystery.” 

‘* Well, but if there is, what has that to do with 
the traveling tinkers ?"” 

* What! why it was the traveling tinker him- 
self, dearest; but he cannot be a tinker; for I 
heard him say that he expected letters of conse- 
quence, and no traveling tinker could do that.” 

Why, no; I doubt if most of them can read 
at all.” 

** Now, I would give my little finger to know 
who that person is. Did you see his face !”" 

‘*No; he never turned this way; the boy did 
when they were some distance off. It’s very, 
very strange. What was lie reading?” 

‘I don’t know ; it was very beautiful. I won- 
der if he will ever come this way again! if he 
does——" 

“* Well, Melissa, and if he does ?”’ 

“« My scissors want grinding very badly ; they 
won’t cut a bit.” 

*« Why, Melissa, you don’t mean to fall in love 
with a tinker?” said Araminta, laughing. 

‘He is no tinker, I’m sure; but why he is 
disguised I should like to know.” 

* Well, but I came out to tell you that your 
father wants you. Come along.” 

The two young ladies then returned to the 
house, but the mystery of ha morning was 
broached = than once, and canvassed in 
every possible way. 

Spikeman, as iin as he had returned to the 
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an epistle. After some time in correcting, he 
made out a fair copy, which he read to Joey. 

“I tremble lest at the first moment you cast 
your eyes over the page you throw it away, with- 
out deigning to peruse it; and yet there is nothing 
in it which could raise a blush on the cheek of a 
modest maiden. If it be a crime to have seen 
you by chance, to have watched you by stealth, 
to consider hallowed every spot you visit,—nay, 
more, if it be a crime to worship at the shrine of 
beauty and of innocence, or, to speak more boldly, 
to adore you—then am I guilty. You will ask, 
why I resort to a clandestine step. Simply, be- 
cause, when I discovered your name and birth, I 
felt assured that an ancient feud between the two 
families, to which nor you nor I were parties, 
would bar an introduction to your father’s house. 
You would ask me whol am, A gentleman, I 
trust, by birth and education; a poor one, I grant; 
and you have made me poorer, for you have rob- 
bed me of more than wealth—my peace of mind 
and my happiness. I feel that I am presumptuous 
and bold; but forgive me. Your eyes tell me 
you are too kind, too good, to give unnecessary 
pain; and if you knew how much I have already 
suffered, you would not oppress a fallen man who 
was happy until he saw you. Pardon me, there- 
fore, my boldness, and excuse the means | have 
taken of placing this communication before you.” 

* That will do, | think,” said Spikeman; ‘and 
now, Joey, we will go out and take a walk, and 
I will give you your directions. 





CHAPTER XXXI. 
In which the plot thickens. 


The next day our hero, having received the 
letter with his instructions, went with the wheel 
down to the copse near to the mansion house. 
Here he remained quietly until he beard Miss 
Melissa coming down the gravel-walk ; he waited 
till she had time to gain her seat, and then, leav- 
ing his wheel outside, he walked round the copse 
until he came to her. She raised her eyes from 
her book when she saw him. 

“If you please, miss, have you any scissors 
or knives for me to grind?” said Joey, bowing 
with his hat in his hand. 

Miss Mathews looked earnestly at Joey. 

“* Who are you ?”’ said she at last; ‘are you the 
boy who was on this road with a knife-grinder 
and his wheel yesterday afterncon ?” 

** Yes, madam, we came this way,” replied 
Joey, bowing again very politely. 

“Is he your father?” 

** No, madam, he is my uncle; he is not mar- 
ried.” 

* Your uncle. Well, I have a pair of scissors 
to grind, and I will go for them; you may bring 
your wheel in here, as I wish to sce how you 
grind.” 

‘ Certainly, miss, with the greatest pleasure.” 

Joey brought in his wheel, and observing that 
Miss Mathews had left her book on the seat, he 
opened it at the marked page and slipped the let- 
ter in; and scarcely had done so, when he per- 
ceived Miss Mathews and her cousin coming 
towards him. 

‘* Here are the scissors; mind you make them 
cut well.” 

**] will do my best, miss,” replied Joey, who 
immediately set to work. 


“¢ Have you been long at this trade?” said Miss | 


Mathews. 
«No, miss, not very long.” . 
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«« And your uncle, has he been long at it?” 


Joey hesitated on purpose. ‘ Why, I really 
don’t know. exactly how long.” 

«« Why is your uncle not with you?” 

“‘ He was obliged to go to town, miss—that is, 
to a town at some distance from here—on busi- 
ness ?”” 

«« Why, what business can a tinker have?” in- 
quired Aramita. 

‘| suppose he wanted some soft solder, miss ; 
he requires a great deal.” 

“Can you write and read, boy?” inquired 
Melissa. 

«Me, miss! how should I know how to write 
and read ?”’ replied Joey, looking up. 

‘Have you been much about here ?”’ 

«« Yes, miss, a good deal ; uncle seems to like 
this part; we never were so long before. ‘I'he 
scissors are done now, miss, and they will cut 
very well. Uncle was in hopes of getting some 
work at the mansion-house when he came back.” 

«Can your uncle write and read ?” 

‘* 1 believe he can a little, miss.” 

«« What do I owe you for the scissors ?”’ 

“Nothing miss, if you please; I had rather 
not take any thing from you.” 

«* And why not from me ?”” 

** Because I never worked for so pretty a lady 
before. Wish you good morning, ladies,” said 
Joey, taking up his wheel and rolling it away. 

** Well, Araminta, what do you think now? 
That’s no knife-grinder’s boy ; he is as well bred 
and polite as any lad I ever saw.” 

‘‘T suspect that he is a little story-teller, saying 
that he could not write and read,”’ Araminta re- 

lied. 
" «And so dol; what made him in such a hurry 
to go away?” 

«I suppose he did not like our questions. I 
wonder whether the uncle will come. Well, 
Melissa, I must not quit your father just now, so 
I must leave you with your book ;”’ and, so say- 
ing, Araminta took her way into the house. 

Miss Mathews was in a reverie for some mi- 
nutes; Joey’s behaviour had puzzled her almost 
as much as what she had overheard the day be- 
fore. At last she opened the book, and, to her 
great astonishment, beheld the letter. She started 
—looked at it—it was addressed to her. She 
demurred at first whether she should open it. It 
must have been put there by the tinker’s boy—it 
was evidently no tinker’s letter; it must be a love 
letter, and she ought not to read it. ‘There was 
something, however, so very charming in the 
whole romance of the affair, if it should turn out, 
as she suspected, that the tinker should prove a 
gentleman who had fallen in love with her, and 
had assumed the disguise. Melissa wanted an 
excuse to herself for opening the letter. At last 
she said to herself, ‘* Who knows but what it 
may be a petition from some povr person or an- 
other who is in distress? I ought to read it, at 
all events.” 

Had it proved to be a petition, Miss Melissa 
would have been terribly disappointed. ‘It cer- 
tainly is very respectful,’ thought Melissa, after 
she had read it, ‘*but I cannot reply to it; that 
would never do. ‘There certainly is nothing I 
can take offence at. It must be the tinker him- 
self, I am sure of that; but still he does not say 
so. Well, I don’t know, but I feel very anxious 
as to what this will come to. O, it can come to 
nothing, for I cannot love a man I have never 
seen, and I would not admit a stranger to an inter- 
view; that’s quite decided. [I must show the 
letter to Aramintz. Shall 1? I don’t know, she 





is so particular, so steady, and would be talking 
of propriety, and prudence ; it would vex her so 
and put her quite into a fever, she would be so 
unhappy ; no, it would be cruel to say any thing 
to her, she would fret so about it; | won’t tell 
her until I think it absolutely nevessary. It is a 
very gentlemanlike hand, and elegant language 
too; but still I’m not going to carry on a secret 
correspondence with a tinker. It must be the 
tinker. What an odd thing altogether! What 
can his name be? An old family quarrel, too. 
Why, it’s a Romeo and Juliet affair, only Romeo’s 
a tinker. Well, one mask is as good as another. 
He acknowledges himself poor, | like that of him, 
there’s something so honest in it. Well, after 
all, it will be a little amusement to a poor girl 
like me, shut up from year’s end to year's end, 
with opodeldocs always in my nose; so I will 
see what the end of it may be,”’ thought Melissa, 
rising from her seat to go into the house, and 
putting the letter into her pocket. 

Joey went back to Spikeman and reported 
progress. 

“ That’s all 1 wish, Joey,” said Spikeman ; 
‘now you must not go there to-mortow: we 
must let it work a little; if she is at all interested 
with the letter, she will be impatient to know 
more.”’ 

Spikeman was right. Melissa looked up and 
down the road very often during the next day, 
and was rather silent during the evening. ‘The 
next day after, Joey, having received his instruc- 
tions, set off with his knife-grinder’s wheel for 
the mansion-house. When he went round the 
copse where the bench was, he found Miss 
Mathews there. 

**T beg your pardon, miss, but do you think 
there is any work at the house ?”’ 

“Come here, sir,”” said Melissa, assuming a 
very dignified air. 

‘* Yes, miss,” said Joey, walking slowly to her. 

** Now, tell me the truth, and [ will reward 
you with half a crown.” 

** Yes, miss.” 

**Did you not put this letter in my book the 
day before yesterday ?”’ 

‘¢ Letter, miss ! what letter ?”’ 

**Don’t you deny it, for you know you did; 
and if you don’t tell me the truth, my father is 
a magistrate, and I’]] have you punished.” 

“I was told not to tell,” replied Joey, pretend- 
ing to be frightened. 

** But you must tell; yes, and tell me imme- 
diately.” 

‘*T hope you are not angry, miss.” 

“No; not if you tell the truth.” 

“TI don’t exactly know, miss; but a gentle- 
man a 

“* What gentleman ?” 

**A gentleman that came to uncle.” 

* Well, go on.” 

‘I suppose he wrote the letter, but I’m not 
sure ; and uncle gave me the letter to put it where 
you might see it.” 

“O, then, a gentleman, you say, gave your 
uncle this letter, and your uncle gave it to you to 
bring to me. Is that it?” 

** Uncle gave me the letter, but I dare say uncle 
will tell you all about it, and who the gentleman 
was,” 

** Is your uncle come back ?”’ 

** He comes back to night, madam.” 

“You're sure your uncle did not write the 
letter ?” " 

“La, niss! uncle write such a letter as that 
—and to a lady like you—that would be odd !’’ 
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who remained a minute or two in thought. 
** Well, my lad,” said she, at last, “1 must and 
will know who has had the boldness to write this 
letter to me, and as your uncle knows, you will 
bring him here to morrow, that | may inquire 
about it; and let him take care that he tells the 
truth.” 

‘Yes, miss; I will tell him as soon as he 
comes home. I hope you are not angry with 
me, miss; I did not think there was any harm in 
putting into the book such a nice, clean letter as 
that.” 

“No, I am not angry with you; your uncle is 
more to blame; I shall expect him to morrow, 
about this time. You may go now.” 





CHAPTER XXXII. 
In which the tinker makes love. 


Joey made his obeisance, and departed as if 
he was frightened. Miss Melissa watched him ; 
at last she thought, * Tinker or no tinker? that 
is the question. No tinker, for a cool hundred, 
as my father would say; for, no tinker’s boy, no 
tinker; and that is no tinker’s boy. How clever 
of him to suy that the letter was given him by a 
gentleman! Now I can send to him to interro- 
gate him, and have an interview without any 
offence to my feelings; and if he is disguised, as 
] feel confident that he is, | shall soon discover 
it.” 

Miss Melissa Mathews did not sleep that 
night; and at the time appointed she was sitting 
on the bench with all the assumed dignity of a 
newly-made magistrate. Spikeman and Joey 
were not long before they made their appearance. 
Spikeman was particularly clean and neat, al- 
though he took care to wear the outward appear- 
ance of a tinker; his hands were, by continual 
washing in hot water, very white, and he had 
paid every attention to his person, except in 
wearing his rough and sullied clothes. 

‘* My boy tells me, miss, that you wish to 
speak to me,” said Spikeman, assuming the air 
of a vulgar man. 

‘*T did, friend,”’ said Melissa, after looking at 
Spikeman for a few minutes; ‘a letter has been 
brought here clandestinely, and your boy con- 
fesses that he received it from you; and, I wish 
to know how you came by it.” 

** Boy, go away to a distance,”’ said Spike- 
man, very angrily; ‘if you can’t keep one 
secret, at all events you shall not hear any more.”’ 

Joey retreated as had been arranged between 
them. 

‘“* Well, madam, or miss (I suppose miss),”’ 
said Spikeman, “that letter was written by a 
gentleman that loves the very ground you tread 
upon.” 

‘«« And he requested it to be delivered to me ?”” 

‘He did, miss; and if you knew, as I do, 
how he loves you, you would not be surprised 
at his taking so bold a step.” 

‘¢T am surprised at your taking so bold a step, 
Tinker, as to send it by your boy.” 

‘¢ It was a long while before I would venture, 
miss ; but wher he told me what he did, I really 
could not help doing so; for I pitied him, and so 
would you, if you knew all.” 

*‘ And, pray, what did he tell you?” 

‘* He told me, miss,” said Spikeman, who had 
gradually assumed his own manner of speaking, 
‘* that he had ever rejected the thoughts of matri- 
mony—that he had rose up every morning thank- 
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ing Heaven that he was free and independent— 
that he had scorned the idea of ever being capti- 
vated with the charms of a woman; but that one 
day he had by chance passed down this road, 
and had heard you singing as you were coming 
down to repose on this bench. Captivated by 
your voice, curiosity induced him to conceal 
himself in the copse behind us, and from thence 
had a view of your person; nay, miss, he told 
me more, that he had played the eaves-dropper, 
and heard all your conversation, free and uncon- 
strained as it was from the supposition that you 
were alone; he heard you express your senti- 
ments and opinions, and finding that there was 
on this earth what, in his scepticism, he thought 
never to exist—youth, beauty, talent, family, and 
principle, all united in one person—he had bowed 
at the shrine, and had become a silent and un- 
seen worshipper.” 
Spikeman stopped speaking. 


‘«‘ Then, it appears that this gentleman, as you 
style him, has been guilty of the ungentlemanly 
practice of listening to private conversation—no 
very great recommendation.” 

‘* Such was not his intention at first; he was 
seduced to it by you. Do not blame him for 
that—now that | have seen you I cannot; but, 
miss, he told me more. He said that he felt that 
he was unworthy of you, and had not a compe- 
tence to offer you, even if he could obtain your 
favour; that he discovered that there was a cause 
vhich prevented his gaining an introduction to 
your family; in fact, that he was hopeless and 
despairing. He had hovered near you for a long 
time, for he could not leave the air your breathed ; 
and, at last, that he had resolved to set his life 
upon the die and stake the hazard. Could I re- 
fuse him, miss? He is of an old family, but not 
wealthy ; he is a gentleman by birth and educa- 
tion, and therefore I did not think I was doing so 
very wrong in giving him the chance, trifling as 
it might be. I beg your pardon, madam, if I 
have offended; and any message you may have, 
to deliver to him, harsh as it may be—nay, even 
if it should be his death—it shall. be faithfully 
and truly delivered.” 

“* When shali you see him, Master Tinker ?”’ 
said Melissa, very gravely. 

‘In a week he will be here, he said, not be- 
fore.” 

‘* Considering he is so much in love he takes 
his time,” replied Melissa. ‘+ Well, Master 
Tinker, you may tell him from me that I’ve no 
answer to give him. It is quite ridiculous, as 
well as highly improper, that 1 should receive a 
letter or answer one from a person whom I never 
saw. I admit his letter to be respectful, or I 
should have sent a much harsher message.” 

«« Your commands shall be obeyed, miss; that 
is, if you eannot be persuaded to see him for one 
minute.” 

‘« Most certainly not; I see no gentleman who 
is not received at my father’s house, and properly 
presented to me. It may be the custom among 
people in your station of life, Master Tinker, but 
not in mine; and, as for yourself, [ recommend 
you not to attempt to bring another letter.”’ 

‘*T must request your pardon for my fault, 
miss; may I ask, after I have seen the poor 
young gentleman, am I to report to you what 
takes place ?”’ 

** Yes, if it is to assure me that I shall be no 
more troubled with his addresses.” 

* You ‘shall be obeyed, miss,’ continued 





Spikemau, then, changing his tone and air, he 
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said, “T beg your pardon, have you any knives 


or scissors to grind !”’ 

‘‘ No,” replied Melissa, jumping up from her 
seat, and walking towards the house to conceal 
her mirth. Shortly afterwards she turned round 
to look if Spikeman was gone; he had remained 
near the seat with his eyes following her foot- 
steps. ‘*I could love that man,” thought Me- 
lissa, as she walkedon, ‘ What an eye he has, 
and what eloquence! I shall ran away with 
a tinker, I do believe; but it is my destiny. 
Why does he say a week, a whole week? But 
how easy to see through his disguise! He had 
the stamp of a gentleman upon him. Dear me, 
1 wonder how this is to end! I must not tell 
Araminta yet; she would be fidgeted out of her 
wits. How foolish of me! I quite forgot to ask 
the name of this gentleman. I'll not forget it 
next time.” 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


Well done, tinker. 


«It is beyond my hopes, Joey,” said Spike- 
man, as they went back to the cottage; ‘she 
knows well enough that I was pleading for my- 
self and not for another, and she has said quite 
as much as my most sanguine wishes could de- 
sire; in fact, she has given me permission to 
come again, and repeat the result of her message 
to the non-existent gentleman, which is equal to 
an assignation. I have no doubt now I shall ul- 
timately succeed, and I must make my prepara- 
tions; I told her that I should not be able to 
deliver her message for a week, and she did not 
like the delay, that was clear; it will all work 
in my favour; a week’s expectation will ripen 
the fruit more than daily meetings. I must leave 
this to-night; but you may as well stay here, 
for you can be of no use to me.” 

‘“* Where are you going, then?” 

‘* First to Dudstone, to take my money out of 
the bank; I have a good sum, sufficient to carry 
me on for many months after our marriage, if I 
do marry her. I shall change my dress at Dud- 
stone, of course, and then start for London by 
mail, and fit myself out with a most fashionable 
wardrobe, and etceteras, come down again to 
Cobharst, the town we were in the other day, 
with my portmanteau, and from thence return 
here in my tinker’s clothes to resume opera- 
tions. You must not go near her during my 
absence.” 

‘* Certainly not; shall I go out at all?” 

‘No, not with the wheel; you might meet 
her on the road, and she would be putting ques- 
tions to you.” 

That evening Spikeman set off, and was ab- 
sent for five days, when he again made his 
appearance early in the morning. Joey had 
remained almost altogether in-doors, and had 
taken that opportunity of writing to Mary. He 
wrote on the day of Spikeman’s departure, as it 
would give ample time for an answer before his 
return; but Joey received no reply to his letter. 

‘* T am all prepared now, my boy,” said Spike- 
man; whose appearance was considerably im- 
proved by the various little personal arrange- 
ments which he had gone through during the 
time he was in London. ‘I have my money in 
my pockets, my portmanteau at Cobhurst, and 
now it depends upon the rapidity of my success 
when the day is to come that I make my knife- 
grinder’s wheel over to you. I will go down 
now, but without you this time.” 


i 





Spikeman set off with his wheel, and soon 
arrived at the usual place of meeting; Miss 
Mathews had perceived him, from the window, 
coming down the road, she waited a quarter of 
an hour before she made her appearance; had 
not she had her eyes on the hands of the time- 
piece, and knew that it was only a quarter of an 
hour, she could have sworn that it had been two 
hours at least, Poor girl! she had during this 
week run over every circumstance connected with 
the meeting at least a thousand times; every 
word that had been exchanged had been engraven 
on her memory, and, without her knowledge al- 
most, her heart had imperceptibly received the 
impression. She walked down reading her book 
very attentively until she arrived at the bench. 

‘** Any kuives or scissors to grind, ma’am ?”’ 
asked Spikeman, respectfully coming forward. 

** You here again, Master ‘Tinker! why I had 
quite forgot all about you.” 

(Heaven preserve us! how innocent girls will 
sometimes tell fibs out of modesty.) 

“It were well for others, Miss Mathews, if 
their memories were equally treacherous,” re- 
joined Spikeman. 

** And why so, pray ?”’ 

‘I speak of the gentleman to whom you sent 
the message.” 

** And what was his reply to you?” 

‘** He acknowledged, \iiss Mathews, the mad- 
ness of his communication to you, of the impos- 
sibility of your giving him an answer, and of your 
admitting him to your presence. He admired 
the prudence of your conduct, but, unfortunately, 
his admiration only increased his love. He 
requested me to say that he will write no more,” 

‘« He has done wisely, and I am satisfied.’’ 

**T would I could say as much for him, Miss 
Mathews ; for it is my opinion that his very ex- 
istence is now so bound up with the possession 
of you, that if he does not succeed he cannot ex- 
ist.” 

‘* That is not my fault,” replied Melissa, with 
her eyes cast down. 

‘No, it is not; still, Miss Mathews, when it 
is considered that this man had_abjured, I may 
say had almost despised women, it is no small 
triumph to you, or homage from him, that you 
have made him feel the power of your sex.” 

‘‘ It is his just punishment for having despised 
us 9 


“ Perhaps so; yet if we were all punished for 
our misdeeds, as Shakspeare says, who should 


escape whipping ?” 

‘* Pray, Master Tinker, where did you learn 
to quote Shakspeare ?”’ 

‘* Where I learnt much more; I was not al- 
ways a traveling tinker.” 

«So I presumed before this; and pray how 
came you to be one ?"’ 

‘Miss Mathews, if the truth must be told, it 
arose from an unfortunate attachment.” 

‘*T have read in the olden poets that love would 
turn a man into a god; but I never heard of its 
making him a tinker,” replied Melissa, smiling. 

** The immortal Jove did not hesitate to con- 
ceal his thunderbolts when he deigned to love ; 
and Cupid but too often has recourse to the aid 
of Proteus to secure success. We have, there- 
fore, no mean warrantry.”” 

* And who wae the lady of thy love, gogd 
Master Tinker ?”’ 

“‘ She was, Miss Mathews, like you in every 
thing ; she was as beautiful, as intelligent, as he 
nest, as proud, and, unfortunately, she was, like 
you, as obdurate, which reminds a 
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unfortunate moe whose emissary I new am. 
In his madness he requested me, yes, Miss 
Mathews, me, a poor tinker—to woo you for 
him; to say to you all that he would have said 
had he been admitted to your presence ; to plead 
for him at your feet, and entreat you to have 
some compassion for one whose only misfortune 
was to love,—whose only fault was to be poor. 
What could I say, Miss Mathews,—what could 
I reply to a person in his state of desper:tion? 
To reason with him, to argue with him, had been 
uselevs ; 1 could only soothe him by making such 
a promise, provided that 1 was permitted to do it. 
‘Tell me, Miss Mathews, have | your permission 
to make the attempt?” 

“First, Mr. ‘linker, I should wish to know 
the name of this gentleman.” 

“1 promised not to mention it, Miss Mathews, 
but I can evade the promise. I have a book 
which belongs to him in my pocket, on the in- 
side of which are the arms of his family, with 
his father’s name underneath them.” 

Spikeman ented the book. Melissa read 
the name, and then laid it on the bench, without 
saying a word. 

* And now, Miss Mathews, as I have shown 
you that the gentleman has no wish to conceal 
who he is, may I venture to hope that you will 
permit me to ee occasionally, when I may see 
you, in his behalf?” 

“TI kilow not what to say, Mastér' Tinker; I 
eonsider it a measure fraught with some danger 
both to the gentleman and to myself. You have 
quoted Shakspeare, allow me now to do the 
same— 

‘Friendship is constant in all things 

Save in the affairs and offices of love, 

Therefore all hearts use your own tongues.” 
You observe, Master ‘Tinker, that there is the 
danger of your pleading for yourself, and not for 
Mere client; and there is also the danger of my 

ing insensibly moved to listen to the addresses 

of a tinker. Now, only reflect upon the awful 
consequences,” continued Melissa, smiling. 

“TI pledge you my honour, Miss Mathews, 
that I will only plead for the person whose name 
you have read im the book, and that you shall 
never be humiliated by the importunities of a 
mender of pots and pans.” 

“You pledge the honour of a tinker; what 
may that be worth ?” 

‘A tinker that has the honour of conversing 
with Miss Mathews has an honour that cannot 
be too highly appreciated.” 

** Well, that is very polite for a mender of old 
kettles ; but the schoolmaster is abroad, which, I 
presume, accounts for such strange anomalies as 
our present conversation. [ must now wish you 
good morning.” 

“ When may I have the honour of again pre- 
senting myself in behalf of the poor gentleman ?”’ 

“T can really make no appointments with 
tinkers,”” replied Melissa; “if you personate that 
young man, you must be content to wait for days 
or months to cztch a glimpse of the hem of my 
garment; to bay the moon and bless the stars, 
and I do not know what else. It is, in short, 
catch me when you can ; and now, farewell, good 
Master Tinker,” replied Melissa, leaving her own 
book, and taking the one Spikeman had put into 
her hand, which she carried with her to the house. 
It was :ll up with Miss Melissa Mathews, that 
was clear. 

We shall piss over a fortnight, during which 

‘Spikeman, at first every other day, and subse- 
cuently every day or evening, had a meeting with 


tired of this affair, as he remained idle during 
the whole time, when one morning Spikeman 
told him that he must go down to the meeting 
place without the wheel and tell Miss Mathews 
that his unele, the tinker, was ill, and not able 
to come that evening. 

Joey received his instructions and went down 
immediately. Miss Mathews was not to be 
seen, and Joey, to avoid observation, hid himself 
in the copse, awaiting her arrival. At last she 
came, accompanied by Araminta, her cousin. 
As soon as they had taken their seats on the 
bench, Araminta commenced: ‘* My dcar Me- 
lissa, { could not speak to you in the house on 
account of your father, but Simpson has told me 
this morning that she thought it her duty to state 
to me, that you have been seen, not only in the 
day time, but late in the evening, walking and 
talking with a strange looking man. I have 
thought it very odd that you should not have 
mentioned this mysterious person to me lately, 
but I do think it most strange that you should 
have been so imprudent. Now, tell me every- 
thing that has happened, or I must really make 
it known to your father.” ; 

“ And have me locked up for months; that’s 
very kind of you, Araminta,”’ replied Melissa. 

‘“« But consider what you have been doing, 
Melissa. Who is this man?” 

* A traveling tinker, who brought me a letter 
from a gentleman who has been so silly as to fall 
in love with me.” 

*« And what steps have you taken, cousin?” 

‘* Positively refused to receive a letter, or to 
see the gentleman.” 

“Then, why does the man come again 2?” 

“To know if we have any knives or scissors 
to grind.” Th 

**Come, come, Melissa, this is ridiculous. 
All the servants are talking about it: and you 
know how servants talk. Why do you continue 
to see this fellow ?” 

‘** Because he amuses me, and it is so stupid 
of him.” 

‘If that is your only reason, you can have no 
objection to see him no more, now that scandal 
is abroad. Will you promise me that you will 
not? Recollect, dear Melissa, how imprudent 
and how unmaidenly it is.”’ 

“Why, you don’t think that Il am going to 
elope with a tinker, do you, cousin ?”’ 

‘¢{ should think not; nevertheless, a tinker is 
no companion for Miss Mathews, dear cousin. 
Melissa, you have been most imprudent. How 
far you have told me the truth I know not; but 
this I must tell you, if you do not promise me 
to give up this disgraceful acquaintance, I will 
immediately acquaint my uncle.” 

‘*T will not be forced into any promise, Ara- 
minta,” replied Melissa, indignantly. 

“* Well, then, I will not hurry you into it. I 
will give you forty-eight hours to reply, and if 
by that time your own good sense does not point 
out your indiscretion, I certainly will make it 
known to your father; that is decided.’ So 
saying, Araminta rose from the bench and walked 
towards the house. 

«« Kight-and-forty hours,”’ said Melissa, thought- 
fully ; **it must be decided by that time.” 

Joey, who had wit enough to perceive how 
matters stood, made up his mind not to deliver 
his message. He knew that Spikeman was well, 
and presumed that his staying away was to make 











Melissa, in every one of which he pleaded his | lissa remained on the bench in deep thought; at 
cause in the third person. Joey began to be very | last Joey went up to her. 


** You here, my boy! what have you come 
for?”’ said Melissa. 

“1 was strolling this way, madam,”’ 

** Come here; | want you to tell me the truth; 
indeed it is useless to attempt to deceive me. Is 
that person your uncle 2?” 

‘* No, miss, he is not.” 

‘| knew that. Is he not the person who 
wrote the letter, and a gentleman in disguise? 
Answer me that question, and then I have a mes- 
sage to him which will make him happy.” 

** He is a gentleman, miss.” 

‘And his name is Spikeman ; is it not?” 

‘“* Yes, miss, it is.” 

* Will he be here this evening ? 
time for trifling.” 

‘If you want him, miss, I am sure he 
will.” 

**Tell him to be sure and come, and not in 
disguise,” said Melissa, bursting into tears. 
“ That’s no use, my die is cast,’’ continued she, 
talking to herself. Joey remained by her side 
until she removed her hands from her face. 
** Why do you wait?” 

‘At what hour, miss, shall he come ?”’ said 
Joey. 

“ As soon as it is dusk. 
do not forget.” 

Joey hastened to Spikeman, and narrated what 
he had seen and heard, with the message of 
Melissa. 

‘«* My dear boy!” you have helped me to hap- 
piness.”’ said Spikeman. ‘ She shed tears, did 
she? Poor thing! | trust they will be the last she 
shall shed. ' I must be off to Cobhurst—at once. 
Meet me at dark at the copse, for I shall want to 
speak to you.” 

Spikeman set off for the town as fast as he 
could, with his bundle on his head. When half 
way he went into a field and changed his clothes, 
discarding his tinker’s dress for ever, throwing 
it into a ditch for the benefit of the finder. He 
then went into the town to his rooms, dressed 
himself in a fashionable suit, arranged his port- 
manteau, and ordered a chaise to be ready at the 
door at a certain time, so as to arrive at the vil- 
lage before dusk. After he had passed through 
the village, he ordered the postboy to stop about 
fifty yards on the other side of the copse, and, 
getting out, desired him to remain till he returned. 
Joey was already there, and soon afterwards 
Miss M. made her appearance, coming down 
the walk in a hurried manner, in her shawl and 
bonnet. As soon as she gained the bench, Spike- 
man was at her feet; he told her he knew what 
had passed between her and her cousin; that he 
could not, would not, part with her; he now 
came without disguise to repeat what he had so 
often said to her, that he loved and adored her, 
and that his life should be devoted to make her 
happy. 

Melissa wept, entreated, refused, and half 
consented; Spikeman led her away from the 
bench towards the road, she still refusing, yet 
still advancing, until they came to the door of the 
chaise. Joey let down the steps; Melissa, half 
fainting and half resisting, was put in, Spikeman 
followed, and the door was closed by Joey. 

“Stop a moment, boy,” said Spikeman. 
‘Here, Joey, take this.” 

As Spikeman puta packet into our hero’s hand, 
Melissa clasped her hands, and cried,—** Yes— 
yes! stop, do stop and let me out; I cannot go, 


This is no 


Leave me, boy, and 





Miss Mathews more impatientto see him. Me- 


indeed I cannot.” 
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«“ There’s lights coming down the gravel 
walk,”’ said Joey ; ** they are running fast.” 
«Drive on, buy, as fast as you can,” said 
Spikeman. 
«* Oh, yes ! drive on,” cried Melissa, sinking 
into her lover's arms. 

Off went the chaise, leaving Joey on the road 
with the packet in his hands; our hero turned 
round and perceived the lights close to him, and, 
not exactly wishing to be interrogated, he set off 
as fast as he could, and never checked his speed 
until he arrived at the cottage where he and 
Spikeman had taken up their quarters. 





CHAPTER XXXIV. 
A very long chapter. 


As it was late that night, Joey did not open 
the packet delivered to him from Spikeman until 
he arose the next morning, which he did very 
early, as he thought it very likely that he might 
he apprehended, if he was not off in good time. 
‘The packet contained a key, £20 in money, and 
a paper, with the following letter :— 


‘* My Dear Boy,—As we must now part, at 
least for some time, I have left you money suffi- 
cient to set you up for the present; | have en- 
closed a memorandum, by which I make over to 
you the knife-grinder’s wheel, and all the furni- 
ture, books, &c., that are in my rooms at Dud- 
stone, the key of which is also enclosed. I 
should recommend your going there, and taking 
immediate possession, and as soon as | have 
time I shall write to the woman of the house, to 
inform her of the contents of the memorandum ; 
and I will also write to you, and let you know 
how I get on. Of course you will now do as 
you please ; at all events, I have taught you a 
profession, and have given you the means of fol- 
lowing it. I only hope, if you do, that some 
day you may be able to retire from business as 
successfully as [ have done. You will, of course, 

- write to me occasionally, after you know where 
Iam. Depend upon it there is no profession so 
near to that of a gentleman as that of a traveling 
tinker. Yours ever truly, 

“ Aveustus SPIKEMAN. 

«« N. B. There is some money in the old place 

to pay the bill at the cottage.” 


Our hero considered that he could not do 
better than follow the advice of Spikeman. He 
first wrote a few lines to Mary, requesting that 
she would send her answer to Dudstone; and 
then, having settled with the hostess, he set off 
with his knife-grinder’s wheel on his return 
home to what were now his apartments. As he 
was not anxious to make money, he did not delay 
on the road, and on the fifth day he found him- 
self at the door of the ale -house near to Dudstone, 
where he had before left the wheel. Joey 
thought it advisable to do so now, telling the 
landlord that Spikeman had requested him so to 
do; and as soon as it was dusk our hero pro- 
ceeded to the town, and knocked at the door of 
the house in which were Spikeman’s apartments. 
He informed the landlady, that Spikeman would 
not in all probability return, and had sent him to 
take possession, showing her the key. The 
dame was satisfied, and Joey went up stairs. As 
soon as he had lighted the candle, and fairly in- 
stalled himself, our hero threw himself down on 


have property of our own, and Joey never had 
had any before; it was satisfactory to look at the 
furniture, bed, and books, and say, ** All this is 
mine.” Joey felt this, as it is to be presumed 
everybody would in the same position, and for 
some time he continued looking round and round 
at his property. Having satisfied himself with 
a review of it externally, he next proceeded to 
open all the drawers, the chests, &c. ‘There 
were many articles in them which Joey did not 
expect to find, such as a store of sheets, table- 
linen, and all Spikeman’s clothes, which he had 
discarded when he went up to London, some 
silver spoons, and a variety of little odds and 
ends; in short, Spikeman had left our hero 
everything as it stood. Joey put his money 
away, and then went to bed and slept as serenely 
as the largest landed proprietor in the kingdom. 
When he awoke next morning, our hero began 
to reflect upon what he should do. He was not 
of Spikeman’s opinion that a traveling tinker was 
the next thing to a gentleman, nor did he much 
like the idea of rolling the wheel about all his 
life ; nevertheless, he agreed with Spikeman that 
it was a trade by which he could earn his liveli- 
hood, and if he could do no better, it would 
always be a resource. As soon as he had taken 
his breakfast, he sat down and wrote to Mary, 
acquainting her with all that had taken place, and 
stating what his own feelings were upon his 
future prospects. Having finished his letter, he 
dressed himself neatly, and went out to eall upon 
the widow James. Miss Ophelia and Miss 
Amelia were both at home. 

‘“« Well, Master Atherton, how do you do? and 
pray where is Mr. Spikeman?’’ said both the 
girls in a breath. 

‘* He is a long way from this,”’ replied Joey. 
‘*A long way from this! Why, has he not 
come back with you ?”’ 

‘“*No; and I believe he will not come back 
any more. | am come, as his agent, to take 
possession of his property.” 

‘ Why, what has happened ?”’ 

‘©A very sad accident,” replied our hero, 
shaking his head ; * he fell ‘ 

** Fell !’’ exclaimed the two girls in a breath. 
** Yes, fell in love, and is married.”’ 

‘* Well, now !’’ exclaimed Miss Ophelia, 
“only to think !”’ 

Miss Amelia said nothing. 

*«* And so he is really married ?”’ 

‘*¢ Yes; and he has given up business.” 

“« He did seem in a great hurry when he last 
came here,’’ observed Amelia. ‘* And what are 
you going to do?” 

‘‘T am not going to follow his example just 
yet,”’ replied Joey. 

‘¢T suppose not; but what are you going to 
do ?”’ replied Ophelia. 

‘*] shall wait here for his orders; [ expect to 
hear from him. Whether I am to remain in this 
part of the country, or sell off and join him, or 
look out for some other business, I hardly know ; 
I think myself I shall look out for something 
else; I don’t like the cutlery line and traveling 
for orders. How is your mamma, Miss Ophelia?”’ 
“She is very well, and has gone to market. 
Well, I never did expect to hear of Mr. Spike- 
man being married! Who is he married to, 
Joseph?” 

“To a very beautiful young lady, daughter of 
Squire Mathews, with a large fortune.”’ 

“Yes, men always look for money now-a- 
days,” said Amelia. 





have some calls and some enquiries to make, 
Good morning, young ladies.” 

It must be acknowledged that the two Misses 
James were not quite so cordial towards Joey as 
they were formerly ; but unmarried girls do not 
like to hear of their old acquaintances marrying 
any body save themselves. ‘There is not only a 
flirt the less, but a chance the less in conse- 
quence; and it should be remarked, that there 
were very few beaux at Dudstone. Our hero 
was some days at Dudstone before he received a 
letter from Spikeman, who informed him that he 
had arrived safely at Gretna (indeed, there was 
no male relation of the family to pursue him,) 
and the silken bands of Hymen had been made 
more secure by the iron rivets of the blacksmith ; 
that three days after he had written a letter to 
his wife's father, informing him that he had done 
him the honour of marrying his daughter; that 
he could not exactly say when he could find time 
to come to the nansion and pay him a visit, but 
that he would as soon as he conveniently could ; 
that he begged that the room prepared for them 
upon their arrival might have a large Sopiog 
room attached to.it, as he could not dispense wit 
that convenience ; that he was not aware whether 
Mr. Mathews was inclined to part with the man- 
sion and property, but, as his wife had declared 
that she would prefer living there to anywhere 
else, he had not any objection to purchase it of 
Mr. Mathews, if they could come to terms; 
hoped his. gout was better, and was his ‘ very 
faithfully, Aucusrus Seikeman.” Melissa wrote 
a few lines to Araminta, begging her, as a favour, 
not to attempt to palliate her conduct, but to rail 
against her incessantly, as it would be the surest 
method of bringing affairs to an amicable settle- 
ment, bata 

To her father she wrote only these few words: 
‘“* My dear papa, you will be glad to hear that I 
am married. Augustus says that, if | behave 
well, he will come and see you soon ; dear papa, 
your dutiful child, Mexissa Sprkeman.”” 
That the letters of Spikeman and Melissa put 
the old gentleman in no small degree of rage, 
may be conceived ; but nothing could be. more 
judicious than the plan Spikeman had acted upon. 
It is useless to plead toa man who is irritated 
with constant gout; he only becomes more de- 
spotic and more unyielding. Had Araminta at- 
tempted to soften his indignation, it would have 
been equally fruitless ; but the compliance with 
the request of her cousin, of continually railing 
against her, had the effect intended. The vitu- 
peration of Araminta left him nothing to say ; 
there was no opposition to direct his anathemas 
against ; there was no coaxing or wheedling on 
the part of the offenders for him to repulse ; and 
when Araminta pressed the old gentleman to vow 
that Melissa should never enter the doors again, 
he accused her of being influe by interested 
motives, threw a basin at her head, and wrote an 
epistle requesting Melissa to come and take his 
blessing. Araminta refused to attend her uncle 
after this insult, and the old gentleman became 
still more anxious for the return of his daughter, 
as he was now left entirely to the caprice of the 
servants. Araminta gave Melissa an account of 
what had passed, and entreated her to come at 
once. She did so, and a general reconciliation 
took place. Mr. Mathews, finding his new son- 
in-law very indifferent to pecuniary matters, in- 
sisted upon making over to his wife an estate in 
Herefordshire, which, with Melissa’s own for- 
tune, rendered them in most. affluent cireum- 
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him now and then, and that, if he required as- 
sistance, he would apply for it; but still advised 
him to follow up the prefession of traveling tinker 
as being the most independent. 

Our hero had hardly time to digest the con- 
tents of Spikeman’s letter when he received a 
large packet from Mary, accounting for her not 
having replied to him before, in consequence of 
her absence from the hall. She had three weeks 
before received a letter written for Mrs. Chopper, 
acquainting her that Mrs. Chopper was so very 
ill that it was not thought possible that she could 
recover, having an abscess in the liver which 
threatened to break internally, and requesting 
Mary to obtain leave to visit Gravesend if she 
possibly could, as Mrs. Chopper wished to see 
her before she died. Great as was Mary’s re- 
pugnance to revisit Gravesend, she felt that the 
obligations she. was under to Mrs. Chopper, 
were too great for her to hesitate; and showing 
the letter to Mrs. Austin, and stating at the same 
time that she considered Mrs. Chopper as more 
than a mother to her, she obtained the leave 
which she requested, and set off for Gravesend. 

It was with feelings of deep shame and humili- 
ation that poor Mary walked down the main 
street of the town, casting her eyes up fearfully 
to the scenes of her former life. She was very 
plainly attired, and had a thick veil over her tace, 
so that nobody recognised her; she arrived at 
the door of Mrs. Chopper’s abode, ascended the 
stairs, and was once more.in the room out of 
which she had quitted Gravesend to lead a new 
life ; and most conscientiously had she fulfilled 
her resolution, as the reader must be aware of. 
Mrs. Chopper was in bed and slumbering when 
Mary softly opened the door; the signs of ap- 
proaching death were on her countenance—her 
large round form had wasted away—her fingers 
were now taper and bloodless ; Mary would not 
have recognised her had she fallen in with her 
under other circumstances. An old woman was 
in attendance ; she rose up when Mary entered, 
imagining ‘that it was some kind lady come to 
visit the sick woman. Mary sat down by the 
side of the bed, and motioned to the old woman 
that she might go out, and then she raised her 
veil and waited till the sufferer roused. Mary 
had snuffed the candle twice that she might see 
sufficiently to read the prayer book which she had 
taken up, when Mrs. Chopper opened her eyes. 

“* How very kind of you, ma’am!” said Mrs. 
Chopper; ‘‘ and where is Miss ——? My eyes 
are dimmer every day.” 

“Tt is me, Mary. Nancy, that was !”’ 

“And so it is! O, Naney, now I shall die 
in peace! I thonght at first it was the kind lady 
who comes every day to read and to pray with me. 
Dear Nancy, how glad I am to see you? And 
how do you do? And how is poor Peter ?” 

** Quite well when I heard from him last, my 
dear Mrs. Chopper.” 

* You don’t ais Nancy, what a comfort it 

is to me to see you looking as you do, so good 
and so innocent; and when I think it was by my 
humble means that you were put in the way of 
becoming so, I feel ‘as if I had done one good 
act, and that perhaps my sins may be forgiven 
me.” 
“God will reward you, Mrs. Chopper; I 
said so at the time, and I feel it now,” replied 
Mary, the tears rolling down her cheeks ; “I 
trust by our means, and with strength from 
above, continue in the same path, so that 
one sinner may be saved.” 


girl in heart; 1 always said so, And where is 
Peter now ?”” 

** Going about the country earning his bread ; 
poor, but happy.” 

“« Well, Nancy, it will soon be over with me; 
I may die in a second, they tell me, or I may live 
for three or four days; but I sent for you that I 
might put my house in order. There are only 
two people that I care for upon earth—that is 
you and my poor Peter; and all 1 have I mean 
to leave between you. I have signed a paper 
already, in case you could not come, but now 
that you are come I will tell you all I wish; but 
give me some of that drink first.’ 

Mary having read the directions on the label, 
poured out a wine glass of the mixture, and gave 
it to Mrs. Chopper, who swallowed it, and then 
proceeded, taking a paper from under her pil- 
low,— 

“‘ Nancy! this is the paper I told you of. 1 
have about £700 in the bank, which is all that I 
have saved in twenty-two years ; but it has been 
honestly made, I have, perhaps, much more 
owing to me, but I do not want it to be collected. 
Poor sailors have no money to spare, and I re- 
lease them all. You will see me buried, Nancy, 
and tell poor Peter how I loved him, and I have 
left my account books with my bad debts and good 
debts, to him. 
them, for he knows the history of every sum-total, 


to zo, since I have seen Nancy, and heard of my 
poor Peter; he wrote to Nancy a short time ..go. 
Nancy, don’t forget my love to Peter.” 

Emma Philips, who had now grown tall and 
thin, immediately went up to Mary, and said, 
** Peter was the little boy who was with Mrs. 
Chopper; I met him on the road when he first 
came to Gravesend, did I not!’’ 

‘Yes, miss, you did,”’ replied Mary. 

“He used to come to our house sometimes, 
and very often to meet me as I walked home from 
school. I never could imagine what became of 
him, for he disappeared all at once without say- 
ing good-bye.” 

“He was obliged to go away, miss. It was 
not his fault; he was a very good boy, and is so 
still.” 

‘‘ Then pray remember me to him, and tell him 
that I often think of him.’ 

“‘T will, Miss Philips, and he will be very 
happy to hear that you have said so.” 

‘*How did you know that my name was 
Philips? O, I suppose poor Mrs. Chopper told 
you before we came !”” 

Mrs. Philips had now read some time to Mrs. 
Chopper, and this put an end to the conversation 
between Mary and Emma Philips. It was not 





ft am sure he would like to have | 


and he will look over them, and think of me. | of Mrs. Chopper’s. 


resumed. As soon as the reading was over, Mrs. 
Philips and her daughte: took their leave. 

Mary made up a bed for herself by the side 
About the middle of the 


You can sell this furniture: but the wherry you | night, she was roused by a gurgling kind of noise ; 
must give to William ; he is not very honest, but) she hastened to the bed-side and found that Mrs. 
he has a large family to keep. Do what you like, Chopper was suffocating. Mary called in the old 
dearest, about what is here ; perhaps my clothes | woman to her aid, but it was useless, the abscess 
would be useful to his wife; they are not fit for | had burst, and in a few seconds all was over; 
you. There’s a good deal of money in the upper | and Mary, struggling with emotion, closed the 
drawer ; it will pay for my funeral and the doctor. | eyes of her old friend, and offered up a prayer 


how I loved him. 
Now, Nancy dear, read to me a little. 


me, and pray for me! 
before J die. 


heaven, as it was always meant to do..’ 
Poor Mary burst into tears. 


she opened the prayer book, and complied with 
the request of Mrs. Chopper; and as she fer- 
vently poured forth her supplication, occasion- 
ally her voice faltered, and she would stop to 
brush away the tears which dimmed her sight. 
She was still occupied when the door of the room 
was gently opened, and a lady, with a girl of four- 
teen or fifteen years old, quietly entered the room. 
Mary did not perceive them until they also had 
knelt down. She finished the prayers, rose, and, 
with a short courtesy, retired from the side of the 
bed. 

Although not recognised herself by the lady, 
Mary immediately remembered Mrs. Philips and 
her daughter Emma, having, as we have before 
observed, been at one time in Mrs. Philips’s ser- 
vice. 

‘‘ This is the young woman whom you so 
wished to see, Mrs. Chopper, is it not?” said 
Mrs. Philips. ‘I am not surprised at your long- 
ing for her, for she appears well suited for a com- 
panion in such an hour; and, alas! how few 
there are! Sit down, I request,’”’ continued Mrs. 
Philips, turning to Mary. ‘How do you find 
yourself to-day, Mrs. Chopper?” 





“ Bless you, Nancy !—You never were a bad 


I believe that is all now ; but do tell poor Peter | 
Poor fellow, 1 have been | 
cheated ever since he left; but that’s no matter. | 
1 have | 
so longed to have you by my bedside to read to) 

want to hear you pray | 
It will make me happy to hear | she had her duties towards others to discharge, and 
you pray, and see that kind face looking up to| 
| row. 
After a few} sible to her indulgent mistress, and the next 
minutes she became more composed, and, drop- | 
ping down on her knees by the side of the bed, | 





*« Sinking fast, dear madam, but not unwilling 


for the departed spirit. 

The remainder of the night was passed in 
solemn meditation and a renewal of those vows 
which the poor girl had hitherto so scrupulously 
adhered to, and which the death-bed scene was 
so well fitted to encourage ; but Mary felt that 


did not give way to useless and unavailing sor- 
It was her duty to return as soon as pos- 


morning she was busy in making the necessary 
arrangements. On the third day Mary attended 
the funeral of her old friend. the bills were all 
paid, and having selected some articles which 
she wished to retain as a remembrance, she re- 
solved to make over to William, the waterman, 
not only the wherry, but all the stock on hand, 
furniture and clothes of Mrs. Chopper. This 
would enable him and his wife to set up in busi- 
ness themselves and provide for their family. 
Mary knew that she had no right to do so with- 
out Joey’s consent, but of this she felt she was 
sure ; and having so done, she had nothing more 
to do but to see the lawyer who had drawn up 
the will, and having gone through the necessary 
forms, she received an order on the county bank 
nearest to the hall for the money, which, with 
what - was left in the drawers, after paying every 
demand, amounted to more than £700. She 
thought it was her duty to call upon Mrs. Philips, 
before she went away, out of gratitude for her 
kindness to Mrs. Chopper; and as she had not 
been recognised, she had no seruple in so doing. 
She was kindly received and blushed at the 
praise bestowed upon her. As she was going 
away Emma Philips followed her out, and put- 
ting into her hands a silver pencil-case, requested 
she would “give it to Peter, as a remembrance 
13 
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of his little friend, Emma.” The next day 
Mary arrived at the hall, first communicated to 
Mrs. Austin what had occurred, and then, having 
received our hero’s two last epistles, sat down 
to write the packet containing all the intelligence 
we have made known, and ended by requesting 
Joey to set off with his knife-grinder’s wheel, and 
come to the village near to the hall, that he might 
receive his share of Mrs. Chopper’s money, the 
silver pencil-case, and the warm greeting of his 
adopted sister. Joey was not long in deciding. 
He resolved that he would go to Mary; and, 
having locked up his apartments, he once more 
resumed the wheel, and was soon on his way to 
Hampshire. 


#2 ' " - 





CHAPTER XXXV. 
A retrospect, that the parties may all start fair again, 


We must leave our hero on his way to the 
hall, while we acquaint our readers with the 
movements of other parties connected with our 
history. A correspondence had been kept up 
between O’ Donahue and M‘Shane. O’ Donahue 
had succeeded in obtaining the pardon of the 
emperor, and employment in the Russian army, 
in which he had rapidly risen to the rank of 
general. Five or six years had elapsed since he 
had married, and both O’Donahue and his wife 
were anxious to visit England; a letter at last 
came, announcing that he had obtained leave of 
absence from the emperor, and would, in all 
probability, arrive in the ensuing spring. 

During this period M*Shane had continued at 
his old quarters, Mrs. M‘Shane still carrying on 
the business, which every year became more 
lucrative, so much*so, indeed, that her husband 
had for some time thought very seriously of re- 
tiring altogether,,as they had already amassed a 
large sum, when M*‘Shane received the letter 
from O' Donahue, announcing that in a few months 
he would arrive in England. Major M‘Shane, 
who was very far from being satisfied with his 
negative position in society, pressed the matter 
earnestly to his wife, who, although she was 
perfectly content with her own position, did not 
oppose his entreaties. M*Shane found that after 
disposing of the good-will of the business, and the 
house, they would have a clear sum of £30,000, 
which he considered more than enough for his 
wants, unencumbered as they were with children. 

Let it not be supposed that M*Shane had ceased 
in his inquiries after our hero: on the contrary, 
he had resorted to all that his invention could 
suggest to trace liim out, but, as the reader must 
be aware, without success. Both M‘Shane and 
his wife mourned his loss, as if they had been 
bereaved of their own child; they still indulged 
the idea that some day he would re-appear, but 
when they could not surmise. M*‘Shane had 
not only searched for our hero, but had traced 
his father with as little success, and he had now 
made up his mind that he should see no more of 
Joey, if he ever did see him again, untilvafter the 
death of his father, when there would no longer 
be any oceasion for secrecy. Our hero and his 
fate was a continual source of conversation be- 
tween M‘Shane and his wife ; but latterly, after 
not having heard of him for more than five years, 
the subject had not been so often renewed. As 
soon as M‘Shane had wound up his affairs, and 
taken his leave of his eating-house, he looked 
out for an estate in the country, resolving to lay 





out two thirds of his money in land, and leave 
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the remainder in the funds. After about three 
months’ search, he found a property which suited 
him, and, as it so happened, about six miles from 
the domains held by Mr. Austin. He had taken 
possession and furnished it. As a retired officer 
in the army he was well received, and if Mrs. 
M'‘Shane was sometimes laughed at for her house- 
keeper-like appearance, still her sweetness. of 
temper and unassuming behaviour soon won her 
friends, and M‘Shane found himself in a very 
short time comfortable and happy. ‘The O’Do- 
nahues were expected to arrive very shortly, and 
M‘Shane had now a domicile fit for the recep- 
tion of his old friend, who had promised to pay 
him a visit as soon as he arrived. 

Of the Austins little more can be said that has 
not been said already. Austin was a miserable, 
unhappy man: his cup of bliss—for he had every 
means of procuring all that this world consider 
as bliss, being in possession of station, wealth, 
and respect—was poisoned by one heavy crime 
which passion had urged him to commit, and 
which was now a source of hourly and unavail- 
ing repentance. His son, who should have in- 
herited his wealth, was lost to him, and he dared 
not mention that he was in existence. Every 
day he became more nervous and irritable. more 
exclusive and averse to society ; he trembled at 
shadows, and his strong constitution was rapidly 
giving way to the heavy weight on his conscience. 
He could not sleep without opiates, and he 
dreaded to sleep lest he should reveal everything 
of the past in his slumbers. Each year added 


to the irascibility of his temper, and the harsh- | p 


ness with which he treated his servants and his 
unhappy wife. His chief amusement was hunt- 
ing, and he rode in so reckless a manner that 
people often thought that he was anxious to 
break his neck. Perhaps he was. Mrs. Austin 
was much to be pitied ; she knew how much her 
husband suffered, how the worm gnawed within; 
and, having that knowledge, she submitted to all 
his harshness, pitying him instead of condemning 
him; but her life was still more embittered by 
the loss of her child, and many were the bitter 
tears which she would shed alone, for she dared 
not in her husband’s presence, as he would have 
taken them as a reproof to himself. Her whole 
soul yearned after our hero, and that one feeling 
rendered her indifferent, not only tw all the 
worldly advantages by which she was surround- 
ed, but to the unkindness and hard-heartedness 
of her husband. Mary, who had entered her 
service as kitchen maid, was very soon 2 favour- 
ite, and had been advanced to the situation of 
Mrs. Austin’s own attendant. Mrs. Austin con- 
sidered her a treasure, as she daily became more 
partial to and more confidential with her. Such 
was the state of affairs, when one morning, as 
Austin was riding to cover, a gentleman of the 
neighbourhood said to him in the course of con- 
versation— 

*« By-the-bye, Austin, have you heard that you 
have a new neighbour?” 

** What ! on the Frampton estate, I suppose? I 
heard that it had been sold.” 

** Yes; I have seen him. He is one of your 
profession—a lively, amusing sort of Irish major ; 
gentlemanlike, nevertheless. ‘The wife not 
high bred, but very fat,and very good humoured, 
and amusing from her downright simpleness of 
heart. You will call upon them I presume ?” 

«Oh, of course,” replied'Austin. ‘ What is 
his name, did you say?” 

‘Major M‘Shane, formerly of the 53d regi- 
ment I believe.” 
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Had a bullet passed through the heart of Aus- 
tin he could not have received a more sudden 
shock, and the start which he made from his 
saddle attracted tue notice of his companion. 

** What’s the matter, Austin, you look pale 
you are not we: ?” - 

“No,” replie4 Austin recollecting himself, I 
am not; one» those twinges from an old wound 
“ the breast -..~e on. 1 shall be better direct- 
y.” 

Austin stoppe. uis horse, and put his hand to 
his heart. His co:spanionrode up and remained 
near him. , 

“It is worse than usual; 1 thought it was 
coming on last night; I fear that 1 must go 
home.” ; 

“« Shall I go with you?” 

‘*O no; I must not spoil your sport. 1 am 
better now a great ; it is going off fast. 
Come, let us proceed, or we shall be too late at 
cover.” 

Austin had resolved to conquer his feelings. 
His friend had no suspicion, it is true; but when 
we are guilty, we imagine that every bedy sus- 

us. ‘They rode a few minutes in silence. 

** Well, 1 am glad that you did not go home,” 
observed ‘his friend ; «for you will meet your 
new neighbour; he has subscribed to the pack, 
and they say he is well mounted; we shall see 
how he rides.” 

‘* Austin made no reply; but, after riding on 
a few yards farther, he pulled up, saying;that the 
pain was coming on again, and that he could not 
roceed. His companion expressed his sorrow 
at Austin’s indisposition, and they separated. 

Austin immediately returned home, dismounted 
his horse, and hastened to his private sitting- 
room. Mrs. Austin, who had seen him return 
and could not imagine the cause, went into her 
husband. 

‘What is the matter my dear?” said Mrs. 
Austin. 

‘Matter !’’ cried Austin bitterly, pacing up and 
down the room; ‘heaven and hell conspire 

inst us !”’ 

«‘ Dear Austin, don’t talk in that way. What 
has happened.” 

‘¢ Something which will compel me, I expect, 
to remain a prisoner in my own house; or lead 
to something unpleasant.. We must not stay 
here.” 

Austin then threw himself down on a sofa and 
was si’ent. At last the persuasions and endear. 
ments of his wife overcame him. He told her 


that Mr. M¢Shane was the major of his regiment 


when he was a private ; that he would inevitably 
recognise him ; and that, if nothing else oceurred 
from M‘Shane’s knowledge of his former name, 
at all events the general supposition of his hav- 
ing been an officer in the army would be contra- 
dicted, and it would lower him in the estimation 
of the county gentlemen. 

“Itis i a very annoying circumstance, 
my dear Austin ; but are you sure that he would, 
after so long a period, recognise the private sol- 
dier in the gentleman of fortune ?”’ 

“As sure az I sit here,” replied Austin, 
gloomily; ‘I wish I. were dead.” 

‘Don’t say so, dear Austin, it makes me 
miserable.” ay 

«I never am otherwise,” replied Austin, 
ing his hands. “+ God forgive me; I have si 


but have I not been punished.” 4 


‘+ You have, indeed, and as repentance is avail- 
ing, my dear husband, you will receive God's 
? ; aii 4} 
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rs. Austin ing. id prep Mary came tig tae was as- 
tears which, to to imply reproach, | tonished at the improvement in appearance. 
sternly ordered her to leave the room. She looked much younger than she did when 


. That Austin repented bitterly of the erime 


“which he had committed is not to be doubted; 


but it was not with the subdued soul of a Chris- 


tian. His pride was continually straggling within 
him, and Was not yet conquered; this it was 
that made him alternately self-condemning and 


‘jrascible, and it was the continual warfare in his 
soul which was i constitution. 
Austin sent for medical ad his supposed 


complaint. ‘The country practitioner, who could 
discover nothing, pronounced it to be an affec- 
tion of the heart. He was not far w ; and 
Mr. Austin’s illness was generally. promulgaied. 
Cards and calls were the consequetice, and Aus- 
tin kept himself a close but impatient prisoner in 
his own house. His hunters remained in the 
stables, his dogs-in the kennel, and every one 
intimated that 
disease from ‘which he would not recover. At 


first this was extremely irksome to Austin, and | y 


he was very impatient; but gradually he became 
reconciled, and even preferred his sedentary and 
solitary existence. Books were his chief amuse- 
ment, but nothing could minister to a mind di 
eased, or drive out the rooted inemory of the 
brain. Austin — more omar and misan- 
thropic every day, at last would permit no 
pcs mcd asi hia but his valet and his wife. 
Such was the position of his parents when 
Joey was proceeding to their abode. 





CHAPTER XXXVI. 


Our hero falls in with an old acquaintance, and is not 
+ very much delighted, 


r a § 

We left our hero rolling his knife-grinder’s 
wheel towards his father’s house. It must be 
confessed that he did it very unwillingly. He 
never very fond of it at any time:;6ut since 
taken ion of Spikeman’s property, 
had received from Mary the intelligence that 
was worth £350 more, he had taken a posi- 
‘tivé aversion to it. It retarded his movements, 
it was hard work when he had not to get his 
. Tw od by it. More than once he thought of 

olling it into horsepond, and leaving it below 
gwate:-mark ; but then he thought it a sort 
- of ion against inquiry, and against assault, 
* for it'tuld of poverty and honest employment ; so 
' Joey rolled on, but not with any feelings of re- 
ak towards his ion. 
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How many castles did our. hero build as he 
went along the road? The sam of money left 
sto him appeared to be enormous. He planned 


“and planned again ; and, like most.people, at the 
close of the day, he was just as undetermined as 
at the commencement. Nevertheless, he was. 


ry happy, as people always are, in anticipa- 
pif ye len more so than when they 
grasp what they have been seeking. ‘Fime 
rolled on, as well as’ the grindstone, and at last 
diner iat nea at the ale-house : ey he 
Mary it up previously to her obtaining 
yee the Hall. He Sehewedlately wrote 
a letter to her, acquainting her with his arrival. 
} would have taken it there himself, only he 
ecollecied the treatment he had received, and 
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eutes boon, the greatest mesey would} 
Teplied the unhappy man; “I envy 


a Mter husband, irritated at 


r. Austin was labouring under a |} 


Emma_ Phillips. 
| who that is from.”’ 


‘was a dear, kind little creature ; and when I was 


they had parted, and her dress was so very dif- 
ferent, that our hero could with difficulty ima 
gine that it was the same person who had been 
is companion from Gravesend. -The careless 
air and manner had disappeared; there was a 
retenue—a dignity about her which astonished 
him ; and he felt a sort of respect, mingled with 
his regard for her, of which he could not divest 
himself. But, if she looked younger, as may 
well be imagined, for her change of life, she also 
looked more sedate, except when she smiled, or 
when occasionally, but very rarely, her merry 
laughter reminded him of the careless, sweet- 
tongued Nancy of former times. ‘That the greet- 
ing was warm, need hardly be said. It was the 
greeting of asister and a younger brother, who 
loved one another dearly. 
“You are very much grown, Joey,’’ said 
Mary. “Dear boy, how happy I am to see 
‘ou |” 
** And you, Mary, you’re younger in face, but 
older in your manners. Are you as happy in 
our situation. as you have told me in your 
ters ?”” 
** Quite happy ; more happy than I deserve to 
be, my dear boy; and now tell me, Joey, what 
do you think of doing? You have now the 
means of establishing yourself.” 
“ Yes, I have been thinking of it; but I don’t 
know what to do.” 
** Well, you must look. out, and do not be in 
too great ahurry. ecollect, Joey, that if any- 
thing offers which you have any reason to believe 
will suit you, you shall have my money as well 
as. your own.”’ 
** Nay, Mary, why should I take that?” 
** Because, as it is of no use. to me, it must be 
idle; besides, you know, if you succeed, you 
will be able to pay me interest for it; so I shall 
gain as well as you. You must not refuse your 
sister, my dear boy.”’ 
* Dear Mary, how I wish we could live in the 
same house !”’ 
“That cannot be now, Joey; you are above 
my situation at the Hall, even allowing that you 
would ever enter it.’’ 
“ That I never will, if I can help it; not that I 
feel angry now, but I like to be independent.”’ 
** Of course you do.” 
‘And as for that grindstone, I hate the sight 
of it; it has made Spikeman’s fortune, but it 
never shall make mine.” 
** You don’t agree, then, with your former 
companion,’’ rejoined Mary, “that it is the 
nearest profession to that of a gentleman which 
you know of.” 
«I certainly do not,” replied our hero ; *‘ and 
as soon as [ can get rid of it I will; I have 
rolled it here, but I will not roll it much farther ; 
1 only wish Isknew where to go.” 

"9 Figen something in my pocket which puts 
meé in mind of a piece of news whith I received 
the other day, since my return. First, let me 
ive you what I have in my pocket,’’—and 
ary pulled out the pencil case sent to Joey by 
“There, you know already 


** Yes, and I shall value it very much, for she 


Mary would come down: and see him that even- 


*« Well, Joey, Miss Phillips requested me to 
write when I came back, as she wished to hear 
that I had arrived safe at the Hall. It was very 
kind of her, and | did so, ofcourse. Since that I 
have received a letter from her, stating that her 
grandmother ‘is. dead, and that hem mother is 
going to quit Gravesend for Portsmouth, to reside 
with her brother, who is now a widower.” 

‘I will go to Portsmouth,” replied our hero. 

«I was thinking that, as her brother is a nayy- 
agent, and Mrs. Phillips is interested about you, 
you could not do better. If anything turns up 
then you will have good advice, and your money 
is not so likely to be thrown away. I think, 
therefore, that you had better go to Portsmouth 
and try your fortune,”’ 

‘‘T am very glad that you have mentioned this, 
Mary, for, till now, one place was as indifferent 
to me as another; but now it is otherwise, and 
to Portsmouth I will certainly go,”’ 

Out hero remained two or three daysljonger at 
the village, “during which, time Mary’was with 
him every evening, and once she obtained leave 
to go to her banker’s about her money. She 
then turned over to Joey’s account the sum due 
to him, and arrangements were made with the 
bank so that Joey could draw his eapital out 
whenever he pleased. After which our hero 
took leave of Mary, promising to correspond 
more freely than before ; and once more putting 
the strap of his knife-grinder’s wheel over his 
shoulders, set off on his journey to Portsmouth. 

Joey had not gained two miles from the village 
when lie asked himself the question, ‘* What 
shall I do with my grindstone?” He difi not 
like to leave it on the road; he did not know to 
whom he could give it away. He rolled it on 
for about six miles farther, and then, quite tired, 
he resolved to follow the plan formerly adopted 
by Spikeman, and repose a little upon the turf 
on the road side of the hedge, which was shaded ; 
and, having taken his bundle from the side of the 
wheel where it hung, he first made his dinner of 
the provender he had brought with him, and 
then, laying his head on the bundle, was soon 
fast asleep, from which he was awakened by 
hearing the sound of voices on the other side of 
the hedge. He turned round and perceived two 

men on the side of the road, close to his knife- 

grinder’s wheel, ‘They were in their shirts and 
trousers only, and sitting down on the turf. 

«It would be a very good plan,” observed one 

of them; * we should then travel without sus- 

picion.”” 

‘Yes; if we could get off with it without 

being discovered. Where can the owner of it 

be ?”” 

** Well, I dare say he is away upon some 

business or another, and has left the wheel here 

till he comes back. Now, suppose we were to 

take it—how should we manage 2” 

«« Why, we cannot go along this road with it. 

We must get over the gates and hedges till we 


get acrdgs the country into another road; and 
then, by traveling all night, we might be quite 
clear.”’ 


«¢ Yes, and then we should do well; for even 


if our description as deserters was sent out from 
Portsmouth, we should be considered as travel- 
ing tinkers, and there would be no suspicion.” 


‘s Well, I’m ready for it. If we can only get 


off the road, and conceal it till night, we may 


then easily manage it. 
fellow it belongs to may not be somewhere about 


here.” « 


But first let’s see if the 


As the man said this he rose up and turned his 












1 messenger in the butcher's boy, | very, very miserable, she comforted me.” 
a wd 
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face towards the hedge, and our hero immediately | 
perceived that it was his old acquaintance, Fur- 

ness, the schoolmaster and marine. What todo | 
he hardly knew. At last he perceived Furness 

advancing towards the gate of the field, which 

was close to where he was lying, and, as escape | 
was impossible, our hero covered his face with 
his arms, and pretended to be fast asleep. He 
soon heard a “ hush !”’ given, as asignal to the 
other m:n, and, after awhile, footsteps close to 
him. Joey pretended to snore loudly, and a 
whispering then took place. At last he heard 
Furness say,— 

* Do you watch by him while I wheel away 
the grindstone.” 

“* But, ifhe wakes, what shall I do?” 

« Brain him with that big stone. If he does 
not wake up when I am past the second field: 
follow me.” 

That our hero had no inclination to wake after 
this notice may be — imagined; he heard the 
gate opened, and the wheel trundied away, much 
to his delight, as Furness was the party who had 
it in charge; and Joey continued to snore hard, 
until at last he heard the departing footsteps of 
Furness’s comrade, who had watched him. He 
thought it prudent to continue motionless for 
some time longer, to give them time to be well 
away from him, and then he gradually turned 
round and looked in the direction in which they 
had gone; he could see nothing‘of them, and it 
was not until he had risen up, and climbed up on 
the gate, that he perceived them two or three 
fields off, running away at a rapid pace. Thank- 
ing heaven that he had escaped the danger he 
was in, and delighted with the loss of his pro- 

erty, our hero re-commenced his journey, with 
fis bundle over his shoulder, and before night he 
was safe outside one of the stages, which took 
him to a town from which there was another 
which would carry him to Portsmouth, at which 
sea-port he arrived the next evening without 
further adventure. 

As our hero sat on the outside of the coach and 
reflected upon his last adventure, the more he 
felt he had reason to congratulate himself. ‘That 
Furness had deserted from the marine barracks 
at Portsmouth was evident; and if Hie had not, 
that he would have recognised Joey some time or 
other was almost certain. Now, he felt sure 
that he was safe at Portsmouth, as it would be 
the last place at which Furness would make his 
appearance; and he also felt that his knife- 
grinder’s wheel, in supplying Furness with the 
ostensible means of livelihood, and thereby pre- 
a his being taken up as a deserter, had 
proved the best friend to him, and could not have 
been disposed of better. Another piece of good 
fortune was, his having secured his bundle and 
money; for had he left it with the wheel it 
would of course have shared its fate. ** Besides,” 
thought Joey, * if I should chance to fall in with 
Furness again, and he attempts to approach me, 
I ean threaten to have him taken as a deserter, 
and this may deter him from so doing.” - It wag” 
with a grateful heart that our hero laid his head 
upon his pillow, in the humble inn at which he 
had taken up his quarters. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 


In which our hero returns to his former emplayment, 
but on a grander scale of operation. 


Our hero had received from Mary the name 


Hips and her daughter Emma, when he made oc- 


ring of a poor boy like me, when he was far 








inquiry, found he was known by every 
body. Joey dressed himselfin his best suit, and 
presented himself at the door about ten o’clock in 
the morning 38 O’Donahue, the name 
which he had taken when he went toGravesend, 


and by which he had been known to Mrs. Phil- 


casional visits to their house. He was admitted, - 
and found himself once more in. company with 
his friend Emma, who was now fast growing up 
into womanhood. After the first congratulations 
and inquiries, he stated his intentions in coming 
down to Portsmouth, and their assistance was 
immediately promised. ‘They then requested a 
detail of his adventures since he quitted Graves- 
end, of which Joey told everything that he safely 
could; passing over his meeting with Furness, 
by simply stating that while he was asleep his 
knife-grinder’s wheel had been stolen by two 
men, and that when he awoke he dared not offer 
any opposition. Mrs. Phillips and her daughter 
both knew there was some mystery®about our 
hero which had induced him to come to and also 
to leave Gravesent ; but, being assured by Mary 
and himself that he was not to blame, they did 
not press him to say more than he wished ; and, 
as soon as he finished his history, they proposed 
introducing him to Mr. Small, the brother of 
Mrs. Phillips, in whose house they were then 
residing, and who was then in his office. 


‘* But, perhaps, mamma, it will. be better to 
wait till to-morrow, and in the mean time you will 
be able to tell my uncle all about Joey,” ob- 
served Emma. 

«<I think it will be better, my dear,” replied 
Mrs. Phillips; ‘* but there is Marianne’s tap at 
the door, for the second ‘time; she wants me 
down stairs, so | must leave you for a litle 
while ; but you need not go away, O’ Donahue ; 
I will be back soon.” 

Mrs. Philips left the room, and our hero found 
himself alone with Emma. 

*“You have grown very much, Joey, 
Emma, * and so have I too, they tell me.” 

‘* Yes, you have indeed,” replied Joey ; *: you 
are no longer the little girl who comforted me 
—_ I was so unhappy. Do you recollect that 

ay toi P 

‘* Yes, indeed I do, as if it were but yesterday. 
But = have never told me why you lead so 
wandering a life: you won't trast me.”’ . 

**T would trast. you with anything but that 
which is not mine to trust, as 1 told you four 
eta ae ae my secret; as soon as I can, 

will tell you everything; but I hope notto lead 
a wandering life any longer, for I have come down 
here to settle, if 1 can.”’ . 

* What made you think of coming down here ?” 
asked Emma. i 

‘Because you were here; Mary told me so. 
I have not yet thanked you for your present, but 
I have not yet forgottenyour kindness in think- 


”? said 


away ; here it is,’”’ continued Joey, taking out the 
pencil case, ‘‘ and I bave loved it dearly,” added 
he, kissing it, ever since I have had it in my 
possession. I very often have taken it out and 
‘thought of you.” : 
“Now you are so rich a man, you should 
give me something to keep for your sake,”’ re- 
plied Emma, ‘and I. will be very careful of it, 
for old acquaintance sake.” = 
‘« What can I offer 
I would give you all Thad 
but ——” 








and address of Mrs. Phillips’s brother, and, on 
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“When I first saw you,” rejoined Emma, 
‘you were dressed as a young gentleman.” 


** Yes, I was,”’ replied J with a sigh; and 
as the observation « n recalled a 
the kindness of M*‘Shane, he passed his hand 


across his eyes to brush away a tearor two that 


* | did. not mean to make you unhappy,” said 
Emma, taking our hero’s hand. . 

‘Tam sure you did not,” weplied Joey, smil- 
ing... ** Yes, 1 was then as you say; but-you 
recollect that lately I have, been a knife-grinder.” 

“« Well, you know, as your friend said, that 
was the nearest thing toa. ger 
l hope you will be quite age 

‘‘ Not.a gentleman, for 1 must turn to some 
business or another,” replied Joey. ne 

‘+1 did not. mean an idle gentleman ; I meant 
in a respectable profession,” said Emma. “ My 
uncle is a very odd man, but very good hearted ; 
you must not mind his way towards He 
is very fond of mamma and.me, »and yo no 
doubt will interest himself about you, and see 
that your money is not thrown away. Perhaps 
you would like to set up a bumboat on your own 
account,” added Emma, laughing. : 

** No, I thank you; I have had enough of that. 
Poor — Cho peck sre a. kind creature she 

as !- I’m sure I ought to be v teful to her 

r thinking of me - she did,” cialis 

+1 believe,” said Emma, “that she was . 
very good mnaree and so does mamma. . Reeol- 
lect, Joey, when you live with _pnele 
must saben him.” eo ™ 

«1 am sure I shall not,” replied Joey; “why 
should I contradict a pers::n so far my superior | 
in years and everything else ?”’ a 3 

‘‘ Certainly not ; and as he is fond of argument 
you had better give up to him at once; and,” 
continued Emma, laughing, “everybody else 
does in the end. I hope you will find a nice 
situation, and that we shall see a great deal of 
you.” t . 

“I am sure I do,”’ replied Joey, for I have no 
friends that | may see, except you. How I wish 
that yaa did know everything !” 

A silence ensued between the young people, 
which was not interrapted until by the» - 
ance of Mrs. Philips, who had seen Mr. *Sinall, 
and had made an engagement for our hero to 
present himself at nine o’clock on the losis 





morning, after which communication 
took leave. He amused himeelf during the re- 


ween ,S that day if walking over th 
which at that time presented a most bus 

» a3 an ition was fitting out; the 
ee ee a ee the army, 


navy, and marines, in theit uniforms, soldiers 
and sailors, more or less tipsy, flaunting ribbons 
and gaudy colours, and every variety of noise 
was to be heard that,could well be imagined, from 
owt # a duck with its head out of the 
et i ich it was confined to be taken on 
board, to the martial music, the rolling 





let the world know that some gre id 
his foot on board of a ship oF igne 
to tread upon terra firma. All was bustle 
excitement, hurrying, jostling, cursing, and swe: 
ing; and Joey found himself, by the way. that 


he was shoved about right and left, to ei “the 











way of everybody. ay! 
At the time appointed, our hero made_his ap 
pearance ut the and, having given his nz 


lishment, where sat Mr. 
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Mr. Sleek. It may be as well here to describe 


_ the persons and peculiarities of these two gentle- 
men. cm 
and Me. Small certainly did not accord with his 
aad name, for he was a man full six feet high, and 
that stout in proportion; he was in face extremely 
a plain, with a “i up nose ; but, at the same 
ssid time, there was a lurking good humour in his 

countenance, and a twinkle in his eye, which 
mil- immediately prepossessed you, and in a few 
wen minutes you forgot that he was not well-favoured. 
. Mr. Small was very fond of an argument and a 


joke, and he had such a forcivle way of main- 





that ' : 

taining his argument when he happened to be 

100 ear you, that, saiEigiion hed told our hero, few 
“a ventured to © ict him after a time. 
eo is mode of yent was nothing more than dig- 
Saint ging the hard knuckles of his large hand into the 
M ribs of his opponent, we should rather say, gim- 
, ning it were, ahole in your side, as he gradu- 
“He ally heated in his illustrations. He was the last 
le person inthe world in his disposition to inflict 
ane pain, even upon an insect—and yet, from his habit, 
naps no one perhaps gave more, or appeared to do so 
sl with more malice, as his countenance was ra- 
diant with good humour at the very time that his 
hat. knuckles were taking away your breath. What 
sais made it w he a knack of seizing the 
her c0at-lappet_ with the other hand, so that escape 
was It; and when he had exhausted all his 
“4 reasoning, he would follow it up with a pressure 
oi of his knuckles under the fifth rib, saying, ** Now 
‘ou feel the force of my argument, don’t you ?”’ 
you body did, and no one would oppose him 
wh unless the table was between them. It was much 
| the same with his jokes: he would utter them, 
@ and then with a loud laugh, and the insidious in- 

nent  Srtion of his knuckles, say, “ Do you take that, 
nd,” eh?” Mr. Sleek had also his peculiarity, and 
alee was not an agreeable pérson to argue with, for 
‘shee he had learnt to argue from his many years’ con- 
il of stant companionship with the head of the firm. 
Mr. Sleek was a spare man, deeply pock-marked* 

eno in the face, and with a very large mouth; and, 
ta when speaking, he sputtered to such a degree, 
that a vated of an iad ere with him 

was ag. as a shower-bath. At long range 

r Mr. Sleek could beat his superior out of the 
nail field; but if Mr. Small approached once to close 
o to @ Warters, Mr. Sleek gave in immediately. ‘The 


captains of the navy used to assert that his fib- 
bing enforcement of his fruths, en the part of 
Sinall, was quite contrary to ail th®rules of mo- 
dern warfare. and never would stand it unless 
they required an advance of money ; and then, 


a6 


° they by submitting to a certain quantity of digs in the 
rmy ribs, in rtion to the unreasonableness of 
as their demand, they usually obtained their object; 
bons @ #8 they said he **knackled down” in the end. 
noise As for Mr. Sleek, although the best man in the 
fron § World, he.was their abhorrence ; he was nothing 
f the § but a watering-pot, and they were not plants 
n ong Which ired his aid to add to their vigour. 
f the § Mr.-Sleek, even in the largest company, invari- 

to | bly found himself alone, and could never imagine 


why. Still he was an important personage ; 
and when stock is to be got on board in a hurry, 
4 s in his aytety’s service do not care about 
a litle spray. ; 
_ Mr, Small was, as we have observed, a navy 
that is to say, he was a general provider 
oF the « and captains of his majesty’s ser- 
iee. He obtained their y on any captures 
rhich they might send in, or he cashed their 
, advanced them money, supplied them with 













it was onl 
yes ; and [ know the prices of all these things,” 
replied he ; “I have been used to the supplying 
of ships at Gravesend,” 


reported to be accumulating a fortune. 


our new characters, we shall proceed. 


** Well, young man, I have heard all about 
So you wish to leave off 


you from my sister. 
vaga ondising, do you?” 

*« Yes, sir,” replied Joey. 

** How old are you? can you keep books ?” 


**l am seventeen, and have kept books,” re- 
plied our hero, in innocence ; for he considered 
Mrs. Chopper’s day-books to come under that 


denomination, 


‘And you have some money—how much ?” |’ 


Joey replied that he had so much of his own, 
and that his sister had so much more. 

** £700; eh, youngster? 
with £100 less, and here I am. 


flinching, as he presumed it was a mark of good 
will. 

** What can we do with this lad, Sleck ?”’ said 
Mr. Small,-*- and what.can we do with this 
money ?” 

‘* Let him stay in the counting-house here for 
a week,” replied Mr. Sleek, and we shall see 
what he can do; and, as for his money, it will be 
as safe here as in a country bank, until we 
know how to employ it, and we can allow five 
per cent. for it. All this was said in a shower 
of spray which induced Joey to wipe his face 
with his pocket handkerchief. 

** Yes, | think that will do for the present,”’ 
rejoined Mr. Small; ‘ but you observe, Sleek, 
that this young Jad has very powerful interest, 
and we shall have the worst of it. You under- 
stand that ?”’ continued he, giving Joey a knuckle 
again. ‘* ‘The ladies !—no standing against that !"’ 
Joey thought that there was no standing such 
digs in the ribs, but he said ie 
**T leave him to you, Sleek. must Le off 
to call upon Captain James. See to the lad’s 
food and lodging. ‘There’s an order from the 
n-room of the Hecate.’’ So saying, Mr. Small 
eparted. 

Mr. Sleek asked our hero were he was stop- 
ping; recommended him another lodging close 
to the house, with directions how to proceed and 
what arrangements to make ; told him to haste 
as much as he could, and then come back to the 
counting-house. 

In a couple of hours our hero was back again. 
** Look on this list; do you understand it?” 
said Mr. Sleek to Joey ; ‘‘ it is sea-stock for the 
Hecate, which sails in a day or two. If 1 send 
a porter with you to the people we deal with, 
would you be able to get all these things which 


are marked with a cross ? the wine and the others 
we have here.”’ 


Joey looked over it, and was quite at home ; 
bumboating on a large scale. “ O, 


“ Why, then,” said Mr. Sleek, ‘ you are the 


very person I want; for I have no time to attend 
to cutie 


work now.” 









their wine, and every variety of stock which 


& 


iers Fetes 


The porter was sent for, and our hero soon 


might be required ; snd alee vence, was 
As is 
|usually the case, he kept open house for the cap- 
ins who were his clients, and occasionally in- 
vited the junior officers to the hospitalities of his 
table, so that Mrs. Philips and Emma were of 
tuse to him, and had quite sufficient to do 

in superintending such an establishment. Hav- 
ing thus made our readers better acquainted with 


I began business 
Money breeds 
money; do you understand that?” and here 
Joey received a knuckle in his ribs which almost 
took his breath away, but which he bore without 


executed his task, not only with precision, but 
with a rapidity that was highly satisfactory to 
Mr. Sleek. As soon as the articles were all col- 
lected, Joey aséd whether he should take them 
on board—* Tunderstand the work, Mr. Sleek, 
and not even an egg shall be broke, I promise 
you.” ‘The second part of the commission was 
executed with the same precision by our hero, 
who returned with a receipt of every article hav- 
ing been delivered safe and in good condition, 
and Mr. Sleek was delighted with him, and told 
Mr. Small so when they met in the evening. 
Mr, Sleek’s opinion was given in the presence of 
Mrs. Philips and Emma, who exchanged glances 
of satisfaction at Joey's fortunate debut. 


CHAPTER XXXVIIL. 


In which the wheel of furtone turns a spoke or two in 
favour of our hero. 


If we were to analyse the feelings of our hero 
towards Emma Philips, we should hardiy be 
warranted in saying that he was in love with her, 
although at seventeen years young men are apt 
to be, or so to fancy themselves. ‘The difference 
in their positions was so great, that although our 
hero would, in his dreams, often fancy himself 
on most intimate terms with his kind little pa- 
troness, in his waking thoughts she was more an 
object of adoration and respect—a being to whom 
he was most ardently and devotedly attached— 
one whose fiiendship and kindness had so 
wrought upon his best feelings, that he would 
have thought it no sacrifice to die for her; but 
the idea of ever being closer allied to her than he 
now was had not yet entered into his imagina- 
tion; all he ever thought was that if ever he 
united himself to any female for life, the party 
selected must be like Emma Philips, or, if not, 
he would remain single. All his endeavours 
were to prove himself worthy of her patronage, 
and to be rewarded by her smiles of encourage- 
ment when they met. She was the loadstar 
which guided him on to his path of duty, and, 
stimulated by his wishes to find favour in her 
sight, Joey never relaxed in his exertions : na- 
turally active and methodical, he was indefatiga- 
ble, and gave the greatest satisfaction to Mr. 
Sleék, who found more than half his labour 
taken off his hands; and, further, that if Joey 
once said a thing should be done, it was not only 
well done, but done to the very time that was 
stipulated for its completion. Joey cared not for 
meals, or any thing of that kind, and often went 
without his dinner. 

“‘ Sleek,” said Small, one day, ‘that poor 
boy will be starved.” 

“Tt’s not my fault, sir; he won’t go to his 
dinner if there is anything to do; and as there is 
always something to do, it is as clear as the day 
that he can get no dinner. I wish he was living 
in the house altogether, and came to his meals 
with us, after the work was done; it would be 
very advantageous, and much time saved.”’ 
“Time is money, Sleek. Time saved is 
money saved; afd, therefore, he is worthy of 
his food. It shall be so. Do you see to it.” 
Thus, in about two months after his arrival, 
Joey found himself installed in a nice little bed- 
room, and living at the table of his patron, not 
only constantly in company with the naval offi- 
cers, but, what was of more value to him, in the 


company of Mrs. Philips and Emma. 
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which time our hero had become a person of 
some importance. He wasa greatfavourite with 
the naval captains, as his puinetyality and rapidity 


corresponded with their ideas of doing business ; 
and it was constantly said to Mr. Sleek or to 
Mr. Small, * Let O’Donahue and I settle the 
matter, and all will go right." Mr. Small had 
already established him ata salary of £150 per 
annum, besides his living in the house, and our 
hero was comfortable and happy. He was well 
known to all the officers, from his being con- 
stantly on board of their ships, and was a great 
favourite. Joey soon discovered that Emma had 
a fancy for natural curiosities ; and as he boarded 
almost every man-of-war which came into the 
port, he soon filled her room with shells and a 
variety of birds, which he procured for her. 
‘These were presents which he could make and 
which she could accept, and not a week passed 
without our hero adding something to her museum 
of live and dead objects. Indeed, Emma was 
now grown up, and was paid such attention to 
by the officers who frequented her uncle’s house 
(not only on account of her beauty, but on ac- 
count of the expectation that her uncle, who was 
without children, would give her a handsome 
fortune,) that some emotions of jealousy, of 
which he was hardly conscious, would occasion- 
ally give severe pain to our hero. Perhaps, as 
his fortunes rose, so did his hopes: certain it is, 
that he was sometimes very grave. 

Emma was too élear-sighted not to perceive 
the cause, and hastened, by her little attentions, 
to remove the feeling; not that she had any de- 
finite ideas upon the subject any more than Joey, 
but she could not bear to see him look unhappy. 

Such was the state of things, when one day 
Mr. Small said to Joey, as he was busy copying 
an order into the books, *“* O’Donahue, I fave 
been laying out some of your money for you.” 

+ Indeed, sir! I’m very much obliged to you.” 

“Yes; there was a large stock of claret sold 
at auction to-day ; it was good, and went cheap. 
I have purchased to the amount of £600 on your 
account. You may bottle, and bin it here, and 
sell it as you can. If you don’t like the bargzin 
I'll take it off your hands.” 

**T am very grateful to you, sir,” replied Joey, 
who knew the kindness of the act, which, in.two 
months, more than doubled his capital; and, as 
he was permitted to continue the business on his 
own account, he was very soon in a position 
amounting to independence, the French wine 
businéss being ever afterwards considered as ex- 
clusively belonging to our hero. 

One morning, as Joey happened to be in the 
countinghouse by himself, which was rather an 
unusual circumstance, a midshipman came in. 
Joey remembered him very well, as he had 
been often there before. ‘* Good morning, Mr. 
O’Donahue,” said the midshipman. ‘Is Mr. 
Small within.” 

‘No, he is not; can I do ’nything for you?” 

“Yes, if you can tell me how I am to per- 
suade Mr. Small to advance me a little money 
upon my pay, you can do something for me.” 

‘T never heard of such an application before,” 
replied Joey, smiling. 

‘No, that I venture you did not, and it re- 
quires all the impudence of a midshipman to 
make such a one ; but the fact is, Mr. O’ Donahue, 
I am a mate with £40 a year, and upon that I 
have continued to assist my poor old mother up 
to the present. She now requires £10 in con- 
sequence of illness, and I have not a farthing.— 
I will repay it if I live, that is certain; but Ij 
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have little hopes of obtaining it, and nothing but 
t 


my affection for the old lady would induce me ‘@) 
risk the mortification of a refesal. {t is true 
enough that ‘he ‘who goes a borrowing goes a 

sorrowing.’ ”’ 

“] fear it is: but I will so fur assist you as to 
let you know what your only chance is. State 
your case to Mr, Small as you have to me to-day, 
and then stand close to him while he answers; 
if he puts his knuckles into your ribs to enforce 
his arguments, don't shrink, and then wait the 
result without interrupting him.” 

** Well, I'd do more than that for the old lady,” 
replied the poor midshipman, as Mr. Small made 
his appearance. 

The midshipman told his story in very few 
words, and Mr. Small heard him without inter- 
ruption. When he had finished, Mr. Small 
commenced,— 

“You see, my maf, you ask me to do what 
no navy-agent ever did before—to lend upon a 
promise to pay from a midshipman. _ In the first 
place, I have only the promise without the se- 
curity ; that’s one point, do you observe (a punch 
with the knuckles)? And then the promise to pay 
depends whether you are in the country or not 
—again, if you have the money, you may not 
have the inclination to pay ; that’s another point 
(then came another sharp impression into the 
ribs of the middy). ‘Then, again, it is not even 
personal security, as you may be drowned, shot, 
blown up, or taken out of the world, before any 
pay is due to you; and by your death you would 
be unable to pay, if so inclined; there’s a third 
point (and there was a third dig, which the middy 
stood boldly up against). Insure your life you 
cannot, for you have no money ; vou, therefore, 
require me to lend my money upon no security 
whatever ; for even allowing that you would pay 
if you could, yet your death might prevent it; 
there’s another point (and the knuckles again 
penetrated into the midshipman’s side, who felt’ 
the torture increasing as hope was departing.) 
But,” continued Mr. Small, who was evidently 
much pleased with his own ratiocination, ‘ there 
is another point not yet touched upon, which is, 
that as good Christians, we must sometimes lend 
money upon no security, or even give it away, 
for so we are commanded: and, therefore, Mr. 
O’Donahue, yon will tell Mr. Sleek to let him 
have the money ; there’s the last ard best point 
of all, eh?’ wound up Mr. Small, with a thump- 
ing blow upon the ribs of the middy that almost 
took away his breath. We give this as a speci- 
men of Mr, Small’s style of practical and theo- 
retical logic eombined. 

‘* The admiral, sir, is coming down the street,”’ 
ee Sleek, entering, ‘and I think he is coming 

vere.”” 

Mr. Small, who did not venture to chop logie 
with admirals, but was excessively polite to such 
great people, went out to receive the admiral, hat 
in hand. 

** Now, Mr. Small,”’ said the admiral, * the 
counting-house for business, if you please. I 
have very unexpected orders to leave Portsmouth. 
I must save the next tide, if possible. The ships 
will be ready, for I know what our navy can do 
when required; but, as you know, I have not 
one atom of stock on board. The flood tide has 
made almost an hour, and we must sail at the 
first of the ebb, as twelve hours delay may be 
most serious. Now, tell me ;—here is the list 
of what is required ; boats will be ready and men 
in plenty to get it on board ;—can you get it ready 








by that time ?” 





\« By that time, Sir William !’’ replied Small, 
looking over the tremendous catalogue. 

~.* [tis now eleven o’clock ; ean it all be down 
by four o’clock—that is the latest I can give you?” 

‘Impossible, Sir William.~ 

“Tt is of the greatest in nee that we sail 
at five o'clock ; the fact is, I must and will; but 
it’s hard that 1 must starve for a whole cruise.” 

“ Indeed, Sir William,” said Mr. Small, if 
it were possible; but two cows, so many sheep, 
hay, and every-thing to be got from the country ; 
we never could manage it. ‘l'o-morrow morning, 
perhaps.” 

“ Well, Mr. Small, 1 have appointed no prize- 
agent yet, had you obliged me——” 

Our hcro now stepped forward and ran over 
the list. , 

“Can you inform me, sir,” said he to the Flag 
Captain, ** whether the Zenobia or Orestes sail 
with the squadron ?”” aes 

“No, they do not,” was the reply. 

“T beg your pardon, Mr. Small,” said Joey, 
“ but I do think we can accomplish this with a 
litle arrangement.”” ’ ' 

Indeed!” cried Sir William. 

“Yes, Sir William; if you would immediately 
make the signals for two boats to eome on shore, 
with steady crews to assist me, I promise it shall 
be done.” 

“* Well said, O’Donahue !”* cried the captain ; 
“we are all right now, admiral; if he says it 
shall be done, it will be done. 

‘‘ May I depend upon you, Mr. O’Donahne?” 

“Yes, Sir William; everything shall be as 
you wish.” 

“« Well, Vir. Small, if your young man keeps 
his word, yon shall be my prize-agent. Good 
morning to you.” 

** How could you promise?" eried Small, ad- 
dressing our hero, when the admiral and ‘suite 
had left the counting-house. 

** Because I can perform, sir,” replied Joey ; 
‘“*T have the cows and sheep for the Zenobia and 
Orestes, as well as the fodder, all ready in the 
town; we ean get others for them to-morrow, 
and | know where to lay my hands on every thing 
else.” 

“« Well, that’s lucky! but there is no time to 
be lost.” , 

Our hero, with his usual promptitude an 
activity kept his promise ; and. as Mr. Siuall said, 
it was Incky, for the prize-ageney, in a few 
months afterwards, proved worth to him nearly 
£5000. 

It is not to be supposed that Joey neglected 
his correspondence either with Mary or Spike- 
man, although with the latter it was not so fre- 
quent. Mary wrote to him every month; she 
had not many things to enter upon, chiefly reply- 
ing to Joey’s communications, and congratulating 
him upon his success. Indeed, now that our hero 
had been nearly four years with Mr. Small, he 
might be said to he a very rising and independent 
person. His capital, which had increased very 
considerably, had heen thrown into the baginess, 
and he was now a junior partner, instead of a 
clerk, and had long enjoyed the full confidence 
both of his superior and of Mr. Sleek, who now 
entrusted him with almost everything. In short, 
Joey was in the fair way to competence and 
distinction. bid 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 


ch of infinite variety, conta 
site Saorlining, tod Suicid 

It may be a subject of interest on the part of 
the so to ee what were the saedie po- 
sitions of Emma Phillips and our hero, now that 
four years had during which time he had 
been continually in her company, and gradually 
as he rose in importance, removing the distance 
that was between them. We have only to reply 
that the consequences natural to such a case did 
ensue. Every year their intimacy increased— 
every year wield 0 the hopes of our hero, who 
now no longer looked upon an alliance with 
Emma as impossible ; yet he still never felt suffi- 
cient confidence in himself or his fortunes to inti- 
mate such a thought to her; indeed, from a long 
habit of —— i respect, he eae a io 
position of a subject before a queen who feels a 
= a aliies he dared not give vent to 

is thoughts, and it remained for her to have the 
unfeminine task of iatimating to him that he 
might venture. But, although to outward appear- 
ance there was nothing but respect and feelings 
of gratitude on his part, and condescension and 
amiability on hers, thege was a rapid adhesion 
going on within. ‘Their interviews were more 
restrained, their words more selected ; for both 
parties felt how strong were the feelings which 
they would repress; they were both pensive, 
silent, and distant—would talk unconnectedly, 
running from one subject to another, attempting 
to be lively and unconcerned when they were 
most inclined to be otherwise, and not daring to 
scrutinise too minutely their own feelings when 
they found themselves alone; but what they 
would fain conceal from themselves their very 
attempts to conceal made known to others who 
were standing by. Both Mra. Phillips and Mr. 
Small perceived how matters stood, and, had they 
had any objections, would have immediately no 
longer permitted them to be in contact; but they 
had no objections; for our hero had long won 
the hearts of both mother and uncle, and they 
awaited quietly the time which should arrive 
when the young parties should no longer conceal 
their feelings from each other. 

(t was when affairs were beiween our hero and 
Emma Phillips as we have just stated, that a cir- 
cumstance took place which, for a time, embittered 
all our hero’s happiness. He was walking down 
High-street, when he perceived a file of marines 
marching towards him, with two men between 
them, handcuffed, evidently deserters who had 
been taken np. A feeling of alarm pervaded our 
hero; he had a presentiment which induced him 
to go into a perfumer’s shop and to remain there, 
so as to have a view of the faces of the deserters 
as they passed along without thei being able to 
see him. His forebudings were correct; one of 
them was his old enemy and persecutor, Furness, 
the schoolmaster. 


Had a dagger been plunged into Joey’s bosom | gard 


the sensation could not have been more painful 
than what he felt when he found himself so near 
to his dreaded denouncer.. For a short time he 
remained so transfixed that the woman who was 


attending in the asked Cy she “ee 
bring him a water. ‘The inquiry made 
him on ret , and complaining of a 


sudden pain in his side, down, and took 
the water when it was ; mn st 
home in despair, quite ting ness 
which brought him pepe ah to his own. 
room that he might collect his thoughts. What 


to the barracks ; he would be tried and punished, 
ining Agony, baw nd 
ie. 


source but to quit Portsmouth, Emma, and his 





was he to do? This man been brought back 


‘and afterwards sei at liberty. How was it pos- 
sible that he could always avvid him, or escape 
being recognised? and how little chance had he 
of escape from Furness’s searching eye! Could 
he bribe him? Yes, he could now ; he was rich 
enough; but, if he did, one bribe would be fol- 
lowed up by a demand for another, and a threat 
of denouncement if he refused. Flight appeared 
his only chance; but, to leave his present posi- 
tion—to leave Emma—it was impossible. 
hero did not leave his room for the remainder of 
the slay, but retired early to bed that he might 
cogitate, for sleep he could not. After a night 
of misery, the effects of which were too visibly 
marked in his countenance on the ensuing morn- 
ing, Joey determined to make some inquiries 
relative to what the fate of Furness might be ; 
and, having made up his mind, he accosted a 
sergeant of marines, with whom he had a slight 
acquaintance, and whom he fell in with in the 
streets. He observed to him, that he perceived 
they had deserters brought in yesterday, and in- 
quired from what ship they had deserted, or from 
the barracks. ‘The sergeant replied that they 
had deserted from the Niobe frigate, and had 
committed theft previous to desertion ; that they 
would remain in confinement at the barracks till | 
the Niobe arrived, and that then they would be | 
tried by a court-martial, and, without doubt, for 
the double offence, would go through the fleet. 

Joey wished the sergeant good morning, and 
passed on in his way home. His altered ap- 
pearance had attracted the notice of not only his 
partners but of Mrs. Philips, and had caused 
much distress to the latter. Our hero remained 
the whole day in the counting-house, apparently 
unconcerned, but in reality thinking and re-think- 
ing, over and over again, his furmer thoughts. 
At last he made up his mind that he would wait 
the issue of the court-martial before he took any 
decided steps; indeed, what to do he knew not. 

We leave the reader to guess the state of mind 
in which Joey remained for a fortnight previous 
to the return of the Niobe frigate from a chan- 
nelcruise. ‘I'wo days after, the signal was made 
for a court-martial ; the sentence was well known 
before night: it was that the culprits were to go 
through the fleet on the ensuing day. 

This was, however, no consolation to our 
hero; he did not feel animosity against Furness, 
so much as he did dread of him; he did not 
want his punishment, but his absence, and 
security against future annoyance. It was about 
nine o’clock on the following morning, when the 
punishment was to take place, that Joey came 
down from his room; he had been thinking all 
night, and had decided that he had no othertte- | 


fair prospects forever; he had resolved so to do, 
to make this sacrifice ; it was a bitter conclusion 
to arrive at, but it had been come to. His hag- 
countenance, when he made his appearance 
at the breakfast-table, shocked Mrs. Philips and 
Emma, but they made no remarks ; the breakfast 
was passed over in silence, and soon afterwards 
our hero found himself alone with Emma, who 
immediately went to him, and with tears in her 
eyes, said, ‘* What is the matter with you? you 
look so ill, you alarm us all, and you make me 
quite miserable.”’ 

“1 am afraid, Miss Philips—’’ 

‘* Mies Philips !”’ replied Emma. 

«I beg your pardon ; but, Emma, I am afraid 
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Our | tune. 


* Leave us!” 
“« Yes, 3 you and Portsmouth for ever, 


perhaps.” ; 

“ Why, Shas’ occurred ¢”’ 

“TI cannot, dare not, tell; will you so fat 
oblige me as to say nothing at present; but yor 
recollect that [ was obliged to leave Gravesend 
on a sudden.” 

‘“*T recollect you did, but why I know not; 
only Mary said it was not your fault.” 

“| trust it was not so; but it was my misfor- 
Emma, I am almost distracted; I have 
not slept fur weeks; but pray believe me, when 
I say, that I have done no wrong indeed—” 

** We are interrupted,”’ said Emma, hurriedly ; 
‘‘ there is somebody coming up stairs.” 

She had hardly time to remove a few feet from 
our hero, when Captain B , of the Niobe, 
entered the room. 

“‘Good morning, Miss Philips, | hope you 
are well; I just looked in for a moment before I 
go to the admiral’s office—we have had a catas- 
trophe on board of the Niobe, which I must re- 
port immediately.” 

**Indeed,” replied Emma; “ nothing very 
serious, I hope ¢”’ 

** Why no, only rid of a blackguard not worth 
hanging ; one of the marines, who was to have 
gone round the fleet this morning, when he went 
to the forepart of the ship ier the sentry’s 
charge, leaped overboard, and drowned himself.’’ 

“What was his name, Captain B _ 
inquired Joey, seizing him by the arm. 

** His name—why, how can that interest you, 
O’Donahue? Well, if you wish to know, it was 
Furness.” 

**T am very sorry for him,” replied our hero. 
**T knew him once when he was in better cir- 
cumstances, that is all ;” and Joey, no longer 
daring to trust himself with others, quitted the 
room and went to his own apartment. As soon 
as he was there he knelt down and prayed, not 
for the death of Furness, but for the removal of 
the load which had so oppressed his mind. In 
an hour his relief was so great that he felt him- 
self sufficiently composed to go down stairs ; he 
went into the drawing-room to find Emma, but 
she was not there. He longed to have some ex- 
planation with her, but it was not until the next 
day that he had an opportunity. 

**] hardly know what to say to you,” said our 
hero, ‘‘ or how to explain my conduct of yester- 
day.” 

“It certainly appeared very strange, especially 
to Captain B- , who told me that he thought 
you were mad.” 

**T care little what he thinks, but I eare much 
what you think, Emma; and I must now tell 
you what, perhaps, this man’s death may permit 
me to. ‘That he has been most strangely con- 
nected with my life is most true; he it was who 
knew me, and who would, if he could, have put 
me ina situation in whieh I must either have 
suffered myself to be thought guilty of a crime 
which I am ineapable of, or—let it suffice to say 
—have done, to exculpate myself, what trust I 
never would have done, or ever will do. I can 
say no more than that without betraying a secret 
which I am bound to keep, and the not keeping 
of which would prove my destruction. When 
you first saw me on the wayside, Emma, it was 
this man who forced me from a happy home to 
wander about the world; it was the re-appear- 
ance of this man, and his recognition of me, 
that induced me to quit Gravesend suddenly. I 














that I must leave you.” 





again met him, and avoided him, when he was 
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eserting ; and I trusted that, as he had deserted, 
I could be certain of living safely in this town 
without meeting with him. . It was his reappear- 
ance here, as a deserter taken up, which put me 
in that state of agony which you have seen me 
in for these last three weeks; and it was the 
knowledge that, after his punishment, he would 
be again free, and likely to meet with me when 
walking about here, which resolved me to quit 
Portsmouth, as I said to you yesterday morning. 
Can you, therefore, be surprised at my emotion 
when I heard that he was removed, and that 
there was now no necessity of my quitting my 
kind patrons and you.” 

‘ Certainly, after this explanation, [ cannot 
be surprised at your emotion; but what does 
surprise me, Mr. O’Donahue, is that you should 
have a secret of such importance that it cannot 
be revealed, and which has made you tremble at 
the recognition of one man, when at the same 
time you declare your innocence. Did innocence 
and mystery ever walk hand in hand 2” 

«Your addressing me as Mr. O’Donahue, 
Miss Philips, has pointed out to me the impro- 
priety I have been guilty of in making use of 
your christian name. I thought that that confi- 
dence which you placed in me when as a mere 
boy I told you exactly what I now repeat, that 
the secret was not my own, would not have been 
so cruelly withdrawn. I have never varied in 
my tale, and I can honestly say that I have never 
felt degraded when I have admitted that I have a 
mystery connected with me; nay, should it 
please Heaven that I have the option given me 
to suffer in my own person, or reveal the secret 
in question, I trust that I shall submit to my fate 
with constancy, and be supported in my misfor- 
tune by the conviction of my innocence, I feel 
that I was not wrong in the communication that 
I made to you yesterday morning, that I must 
leave this place. I came here because you were 
living here—you to whom I felt so devoted for 
your kindness and sympathy when I was poor 


and friendless ; now that I am otherwise, you are | ( 


pleased to withdraw not only your good will but 
your confidence in me; and, as the spell is 
broken which has drawn me to this spot, I re- 
peat, that as soon as can, with justice to my 
patrons, I shall withdraw myself from your 
presence.” 

Our hero’s voice faltered before he had finished 
speaking; and then turning away slowly, without 
looking up, he quitted the room. 





CHAPTER XL. 
In which our hero tries change of air. 


The reader will observe that there has been a 
little altercation at the end of the last chapter. 
Emma Philips was guilty of letting drop a re- 
ceived truism, or rather a metaphor, which of- 
fended our hero. ‘“ Did innocence and mystery 
ever, hand in hand?” If Emma had put 
that ion to us, we, from our knowledge of 
the world, should have replied, ‘‘ Yes, very often, 
my dear Miss Philips.”” But Emma was wrong, 
not only in her metaphor, but in the time of her 
making it. Why did she do so? Ah! that is 
a puzzling question to answer ; we can only say, 
at our imminent risk, when this narrative shall 
b2 perused by the other sex, that we have miade 
the discovery that women ate not perfect; that 
the very best of the sex is full of contradiction, 
and that Emma was a woman. That women 


very often are more endowed than the generality 
of men we are y to admit; and their cause 
has been taken up by Lady Morgan, Mrs. Ja- 
mieson, and many others, who can write much 
better than we can. When we say their cause, 
we mean the right of equality they would claim 
with our own sex, and not subjection to it. 
Reading my Lady Morgan the other day, which, 
next to conversing with her, is one of the greatest 
treats we know of, we began to speculate upon 
what were the causes which had subjected wo- 
man to man; in other wétds, how was it that 
man had got the upper hand and kept it. ‘That 
women’s minds were not inferior to men’s we 
were forced to admit; that their aptitude for cul- 
tivation is often greater, was not to be denied. 
As to the assértion that man makes laws, or that 
his frame is of more robust material, it is no ar- 
gument, as a revolt on the part of the other sex 
would soon do away with such advan ; and 
men, brought up as nursery-maids, would soon 
succumb to women who were accustomed to 
athletic sports from their youth upwards, After 
a great deal of agitation we came to the conclu- 
sion, that there is a great difference between the 
action in the minds of men and women; the ac- 
tions of the latter being more complex than that 
of our own sex. A man’s mind is his despot ; 
it works but by one single action; it has one 
ruling principle—one propelling power to which 
all is subservient. ‘This power or passion (dis- 

ised and dormant as it may be in feeble minds) 
is the only one which propels him on; this pri- 
mum mobile, as it may be termed, is ambition, 
or, in other words, self-love ; every thing is sacri- 
ficed to it. 

Now, as in proportion as a machine is simple 
so is it strong in its action; so in proportion that 
a machine is complex, so does it become weak ; 
and if we analyse a woman’s mind, we shall find 
that her inferiority arises from the simple fact, 
that there are so many wheels within wheels 
working in it, so many compensating balances 
if we may use the term, and we use it to her 
honour) that, although usually more right-minded 
than man, her streigth of action is lost, and has 
become feeble by the time that her decision has 
been made. What will a man allow to stand in 
the way of his ambition—love ? no—friendship? 
no—he will sacrifice the best qualities, and, 
which is more difficult, make the worst that are 
in his disposition subservient to it. He moves 
only from one great principle, one propelling 

wer—and the action being single, it is strong 
in proportion. But will a woman’s mind decide 
in this way? Will she sacrifice to ambition, 
love, or friendship, or natural ties?’ No; in her 
pind the claims of each are, generally speaking, 

tly balanced—and the quotient, after the caleu- 
lation has been worked out, although correct, is 
small. Our argument, after all, only goes to 
prove that women, abstractedly taken, have more 
principle, more conscience, and better regulated 
minds than men—which is true if—if they could 
always go correct as timekeepers ; but the more 
complex the machine, the more difficult it is to 
keep it in order, the more likely it is to be out 

repair, and its movements to be disarranged 
by a tifling shock, which would have no effect 
upon one of such simple and powerful construc- 
tion as that in our own sex. Not only do they 
often go wrong, but sometimes the serious shocks 
which they are ‘liable to in this /world will put 
them in a state which is } bad Gi 
We have no doubt that by this time the reader 





will say, ‘Never mind women’s minds, but 





mind your own business.” We left Emma in 
the drawing-room, rather astonished at our hero’s 
long speech, and still more by his, for the first 
time during their acquaintance, venturing to 
breathe a contrary opinion to her own sweet 
self. 

Emma Phillips, although she pouted a litde, 
and the colour had mounted to her temples, 
nevertheless looked = lovely as she pensively 
reclined on the sofa. Rebuked by him who had 
always been so attentive, so submissive-—her 
creature as it were—she was mortified, as every 
pretty woman is, at loss of power—any symp- 
toms of rebellion on the part of a liege vassal ; 
and then she taxed herself, had she done wrong! 
She had said, ‘Innocence and mystery did not 
walk hand in hand.” Was not that true? ‘She 
felt that it was true, and her own opinion was 
corroborated by others, for she had read it in some 
book, either in Burke, or Rochefoucault, or gome 

t author. Miss Phillips bit the tip of her 
nail and thought again. Yes, she saw how it 
was ; our hero had risen in the world, was inde- 

ndent and well received in society ; he was no 
onger the little Joey of Gravesend ; he was now 
a person of some consequence, and he was a 
very ungrateful fellow ; but the world was full of 
ingratitude ; still she did think better of our hero ; 
she certainly did. Well; at all events she could 
prove to him that—what she did not exactly 
know. Thus ended cogitation the second, after 
which came another series. i 

What had our hero said—what had , ema 
her of? that she no Jonger bestowed on him her 
confidence placed in him for many years. ‘This 
was true; but were not the relative positions, 
was not the case different? Should he now 
retain any secret from her—there should be no 
secrets between them? ‘There again there was 
a full stop before the-sentence was complete. 
After a little more reflection her own generous 
mind pointed out to her that she had been in the 
wrong ; and that our hero had cause to be of- 
fended with her; and she made up her mind to 
make reparation the first time that they should be 
alone. 

Having come to this resolution she dismissed 
the previous question, and began to think about 
the secret itself, and what it possibly could be, 
and how she wished to know what it was, all of 
which was very natural. In the mean time our 
hero had made up his mind to leave Portsmouth, 
for a time at all events. This quarrel ‘with 
Emma, if such it might be considered, had made 
him very miserable, and the anxiety he had suf- 
fered had seriously affected his health. 

We believe that there never was anybody in 
this world who had gruvwn to man’s or woman’s 
estate, and had mixed with the world, who could 
at any time afterwards say that they were per- 
fectly happy ; or whio, having said so, did not 
find that the reversé was the case a moment or 
two after the words were out of i o—- 
“There is always something,”as°a y 
said to us: and so there always ‘is, sehetecr, 
will be. The removal of Furness was naturally 
a great relief to ‘the mind of ‘our hero; \he then 

It as if all his difficulties were surmounted, and 
that he had no any fear of the -conse- 
quences which might ‘ensue fronv his father’s 
crime. He would now, he thought, be able to 
walk’ | the world without recogni- 
tion, and he had built castles to form a 
metropolis when his with Emma broke 





em mirror through which he had scanned 
ity. When most buoyant with: hope,: he 
8. 
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sback. on the sofa, and did not say any thing 
bed, and Emma followed the motions of her 
‘mother. Mrs. Phillips shook hands with our 


gone, 
enough to extend her hand, »nd say—* | hope 


sation, then bade farewell to Mr. Small and Mr. 
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found the truth of the lady’s saying—* There is 
always something.” - 

After remaining in his room fer an hour Joey 
went down to the counting-house, where he 
found Mr. Small and Mr. Sleek both at work, for 
their labours had increased since Joey had so 
“ y my good friend, how do you find 
yourself ?”’ said Mr. Small. 

« Very far from well, sir. I feel that I cannot 
attend to business,” replied Joey, *‘and I am 
quite ashamed of myself. I was thinking that, 
if you have no objection to allow me a couple of 
months’ leave of absence, change of air would be 
very serviceable to me. I have something to do 
at Dudstone, which I have put off ever since | 
came to Portsmouth.” 

«| think change of air will be very serviceable 
to you, my dear fellow,” replied Mr. Small ; 
“+ but what business you can have at Dudstone I 
cannot imagine.” 

“ Simply this—I locked up my apartments, 
leaving my furniture, books, and linen, when I 
went away more than four yeurs ago, and have 
never found time to look after them.” 

** Well, they must want dusting by this time, 
O' Donahue, so look after them if you please ; but 
I think looking after your health is of more con- 
sequence, so you have my full consent to take a 
holiday, and remain ret three watery ne- 

> till are y re-established.”’ 
"aaa ca have mine,” added Mr. Sleek, 
“and I will do work while you are away.” 

Our hero thanked his senior partners for their 
kind compliance with his wishes, and stated his 
intention of starting the next morning by the 
early coach, and then left the counting-house to 
make preparations for his journey. 

Joey joined the party, which was numerous, 
at dinner. It was not until they were in the 
drawing-room after dinner that Mr. Small had an 
opportunity of communicating to Mrs. Phillips 
what were our hero’s intentions, Mrs. Phillips 
considered it a very advisable measure, as our 
hero had evidently suffered very much lately ; 
probably over exertion might have been the 
cause, and relaxation would effect the cure. 

Emma, who was sitting by her mother, turned 

; she had not imagined that our hero would 

e followed up his ex intentions of the 
morning, and she asked Mr. Small if he knew 
when O’Donahue would leave Portsmouth. ‘The 
reply was, that he had taken his pl ce on the 
early coach of the next morning ; avd Emma fell 


more. 
When the company had all left, Mrs. Phillips 
rose, and li a chamber candlestick to go to 


hero, wishing him a great deal of pleasure, and 
that he w retarn quite restored in health. 
Emma, who found that all chance of an interview 
with our hero was. mustered up courage 


absence’ will be productive ef health and 
iness to you, Mr. O'Donahue,”. and then 
Our hero, who was in no humour for conver- 


/ ‘Emma had risen from nota 


Sleek, 
+ night’s rest, he was two stages 
em hinselpision Portsmouth. 


CHAPTER XLI. 


Although it may be very proper, when an of- 
fence has be-n offered us, to show that we feel 
the injury, it often happens that we act too much 
upon impulse and carry measures to extremities ; 
and this our hero felt as the coach wheeled him 
along, every second increasing his distance from 
Emma Phillips; twenty times he was inclined 
to take a post-chaise,and return, but the incon- 
sistency would have been so glaring, that shame 
prevented him; so he went on until he reached 
the metropolis, and on arriving there, having 
nothing better to do, he went to bed. The next 
day he booked himself for the following day's 
coach wo » and having so done, he thought 
he would reconnoitre the domicile of Major and 
Mrs. M‘Shane, and, now that Furness was no 
l r to be dreaded, make his existence known 
tothem. He went to Holborn accordingly, and 
found the shop in the same place, with the usual 
enticing odour sent forth from the grating which 
gave light and air to the kitchen; but he per- 





M‘Shane on the private door, and entering the 
coffee-room, and looking towards the spot where 
Mrs. M‘Shane usually stood carving the joint, 
he «discovered the face of a person unknown to 
him similarly employed; in fact it could not be 
Mrs. M‘Shane, as it was a man. Our hero went 
up to him, and inquired if the M‘Shanes still 
earried on the business, and was told that they 
had sold it some time back. His next inquiry, as 
to what had become of them, produced an 
‘“‘ Tdon’t know,” with some symptoms of impa- 
tience at being interrupted. Under these cir- 
cumstances, our hero had nothing more to do but 
either to sit down and eat beef or to quit the pre- 
mises. He preferred the latter, and was once 
more at the hotel, where he devoted the remain- 
der of the day to thinking of his old friends, as 
fate had debarred him from seeing them. 

The next morning Joey set off by the coach, 
and arrived at a little before dusk. He 
remained at the principal inn of the village, 
ealled the Austin Arms, in honour of the property 
in the immediate vicinity ; and, having looked at 
the various hierogly phies that the sign-board con- 
tained, without the slightest idea that they ap- 
pertained to himself, he ordered supper, and 
looking out of the window of the first door, dis- 
covered at no great, distance down the one street 
which composed the village, the small ale-house 
where he had met Mary. Our hero no longer 





treatment he had received at the hall when friend- 
less, but now that he was otherwise, he had 
overcome the feeling, and had resolved to go up 
to the hall on the following day, and ask for 
Mary. He was now well dressed, and with all 
the appearance and manners of a gentleman ; and, 
moreover, he had been so aceustomed to respect 
from.servants, that he had no idea of being treated 
otherwise. The next morning, therefore, he 
walked up to the hall, and knocked at the door ; 
as soon as it was opened, he told the well- 
powdered domestics that he wished to speak a 
few words to Miss Atherton, if she still lived 
with Mrs. Austin. His appearance was con- 
sidered by these gentlemen in waiting as sufficient 
to. induce them. to show him into a parlour, and 
to.send for Mary, who in a few minutes came 
down to him, and embraced him tenderly. “I 


Ia which our hero has bis head turned the wrong way. | 


ceived that there was no longer the name of 


said she, aa the tears glistened in her eyes; 
**you have grown quite a man. I cannot ima- 
| gine, as you now stand before me, that you could 
| have been the little Joey that was living at Mrs. 
Chopper’s.”’ 

** We are indebted to that good woman for 
| prosperity,”’ replied Joey. ‘Do you know, 
Mary, that your money has multiplied so fast 
that | almost wish that you would take it away, 
lest by some accident it should be lost. I have 
brought you am account.” 

** Let me have an account of yourself, my dear 
brother,” replied Mary; “I have no want of 
money ; I am here well and happy.” 

“So you must have been, for you look as 
young and handsome as when I last saw you, 
Mary. How is your mistress ?”’ 

“She is well, and would, I think, be happy, 
if it were not for the morbid state of Mr. Austin, 
who secludes himself entirely, and will not even 
go outside the park gates, He has become more 
overbearing and haughty than ever, and several 
of the servants have quitted within the last few 
months,” 

‘I have no wish to meet him, dear Mary, 
after what passed when I was here before; I 
will not put up with insolence from any man, 
even in his own house,” replied our hero. 

“Do not speak so loud, his study is next to 
us, and that door leads to it,” replied Mary ; 
“he would not say anything to you, but he 
would find fault with me,” 

“Then you had better come to see me at the 
Austin Arms, where I am stopping.” 

‘* | will come this evening,” replied Mary. 

At this moment the door which led to the 
study was opened, and a voice was heard— 

‘Mary I wish you would take your sweet- 
hearts to a more convenient distance.” 

Joey heard the harsh, hollow voice, but recog- 
nised it not; he would not turn round to look at 
Mr. Austin, but remained with his back to him, 
and the door closed again with a bang. 

** Well,” observed Joey, ‘‘ that is a pretty fair 
specimen of what he is, at all events. Why did 
you not say [ was your brother?” 

‘* Because it was better to say nothing,” re- 
plied Mary ; ‘* he will not come in again.” 

** Well, I shall leave you now,” said Joey, 
‘*‘and wait till the evening; you will be certain 
to come ?”’ 





felt. the pride of poverty ; he had resented the | 








should hardly have known you, my dear boy,” 





“*O, yes, I certainly shall,” replied Mary. 
Hush! I hear my mistress with Mr. Austin. I 
wish you could see her, you would like her very 
much.” 

The outer door of the study was closed to, and 
then the door of the room in which they were 
conversing was opened, but it was shut again 
immediately, 

** Who was that?”’ said our hero, who had not 
turned round to ascertain. 

‘« Mrs, Austin ; she just looked in, and seeing 
I was engaged, she only nodded to nie to say 
that she wanted me, I presume, and then, went 
away again,” replied Mary. ‘ You had better 
go now, and I will be sure to come in the even- 
ing.” 

Our hero quitted the hall; he had evidently 
been in the presence of his father and mother 
without knowing it, and all because he happened 
on both occasicns to have his face turned in a 
wrong direction, and he left the house as uncon- 
scious as he went in. As soon as our hero had 
left the hall, Mary repaired to her mistress. 

“Do you want me, madam ?”’ said Mary, as 


she went to her mistress. 
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‘«‘ No, Mary, not particularly, but Mr. Austin 
sent for me; he was annoyed at your having a 
strange person in the house, and desired me to 
send him away.” 

«It was my brother, madam,”’ replied Mary. 

‘‘ Your brother! Tam sorry, Mary, but you 
know how nervous Mr. Austin is, and there is 
no reasoning against nerves. I should have 
liked to have seen your brother very much ; if I 
recollect rightly, you told me he was doing very 
well at Portsmouth, is he not?” 

** Yes, madam; he is now a partner in one of 
the first houses there.”’ 

«« Why, Mary, he will soon have you to keep 
his own house, I presume, and I shall lose you ; 
indeed, you are more fit for such a situation than 
your present one, so | must not regret it if you 
do.”’ 

‘« He has no idea of taking a house, madam,” 
replied Mary, ‘‘ nor have I any of quitting you: 
your place is quite good enough forme. I pro- 
mised to go down and meet him this evening, 
with your permission, at the Austin Arms.” 

‘‘Certainly,”’ replied Mrs, Austin, and then 
the conversation dropped. 

Our hero remained at the inn two days, a por- 
tion of which Mary passed with him, and then 
he set off for Dudstone; he did not make Mary 
a confidant of his attachment to Emma Phillips, 
although he imparted to her the death of Furness, 
and the relief it had afforded him, promising to 
return to see her before he went back to Ports- 
mouth. 

Joey once more set off on his travels, and 
without incident arrived at the good old town of 
Dudstone, where he put up at the Commercial 
Hotel ; his first object was to ascertain the condi- 
tion of his lodgings; for the first two years he 
had sent the rent of the room to the old woman 
to whom the house belonged, but latterly no appli- 
cation had been made for it, although his address 
had been given; and occupied by other business 
more important, our hero had quite forgotten the 
affair, or if he did occasionally recall it to his 
memory, it was soon dismissed again. His key 
he had brought with him, and he now proceeded 
to the house and knocked at the door, surmising 
that the old woman was possibly dead, and his 
property probably disposed of; the first part of 
the surmise was disproved by the old woman 
coming to the door; she did not recognise our 
hero, and it was not until he produced the key of 
his room that she was cunvinced that he was the 
lawful owner of its contents. She told him she 
could not write herself, and that the party who 
had written to Portsmouth for her was dead, and 
that she felt sure he would come back at some 
time and settle with her; and, moreover, she 
was afraid that the furniture would be much in- 
jured by having heen shut up so long, which was 
not-only very likely, but proved to be the case 
when the door was opened; she also said that 
she could have made money for him, had he 
allowed her to let the lodgings furnished, as she 
had had several applications. Our hero walked 
into his*apartment, which certainly had a very 
mothy and mouldy appearance. As soon as a 
fire had been lighted, he collected all he wanted 
to retain for himself, the books, plate, and some 
other articles which he valued for Spikeman’s 
sake, and for old reminiscence, and putting them 
up in a chest, requested that it might be sent to 
the ipn; and then, upon reflection, he thought he 
could do no better with the remainder than to 
make them a present to the old woman, which 
he did, after paying her her arrears of rent, and 











by so doing made one person for the time super- 
latively happy, which ts something worth doing 
in this chequered world of ours. Joey, as soon 
as he had returned to the inn, sat down to write 
to Spikeman, and also to Mr. Small, at Ports- 
mouth, and having posted his letters, as he did 
not quit Dudstone until the next morning, he 
resolved to pay a visit to his former acquaint- 
ances, Miss Amelia and Miss Ophelia. His 
knock at the door was answered by Miss Amelia 
as usual, but with only one arm unoccupied, a 
baby being in the other, and the squalling in the 
litle parlour gave further evidence of matrimony. 
Our hero was obliged to introduce himself, as he 
was stared at as an utter stranger, and was imme- 
diately welcomed, and requested to walk into the 
parlour. In a few minutes the whole of the 
family history was communicated. ‘The old lady 
had been dead three years, and at her death the 
young ladies found themselves in ion of 
one thousand pounds each: the thousand pounds 
proved to them that husbands were to be had 
even at Dudstone and its vicinity. Miss Amelia 
had oeen married more than two years, to a mas- 
ter builder, who had plenty of occupation, not so 
much in building new houses at Dudstone as in 
repairing the old ones, and they were doing well, 
and had two children. Her sister had married 
a young farmer, and she could see her money 


every day in the shape of bullocks and sheep | by 


upon the farm; they also were doing well. Joey 
remained an hour; Mrs. Potts was very anxious 
that he should remain longer, and give her his 
opinion of her husband; but this Joey declined, 
and, desiring to be kindly remembered to her 
sister, took his leave, and the next morning was 
on his way to London. 





CHAPTER XLII. 


Very pleasant correspondence. 


As soon as Joey arrived at the metropolis, he 
went to the correspondent of the house at Ports- 
mouth to. inquire for letters. He found one of 
the greatest interest from Mr. Small, who, after 
some preliminaries relative to the business, and 
certain commissions for him to transact in town, 
proceeded as follows :— 

‘Your health has been a source of great 
anxiety to us all, not only in the counting-house 
but in the drawing-room ; the cause of your ill- 
ness was ascribed to over exertion in your duties, 
and it must be admitted, that until you were ill, 
there was no relaxation on your part; but we 
have reason to suppose that there have been other 
causes which may have occasioned your rapid 
change from activity and cheerfulness to such a 
total prostration of body and mind. You may 
feel grieved when I tell you that Emma has been 
very unwell since you left, and the cause of her 
illness is beyond the skill of Mr. ‘faylor, our 
medical man. She has, however, confided’ so 
much to her mother as to let us know that you 
are a party who has been the chief occasion of it, 
She has acknowledged that she has not behaved 
well to you, and has not done you justice ; and 
I really believe that it is this very circumstance 
which is the chief ground of her altered state of 
health. I certain! anes too much in the 
counting-house to i Ww has been going on 
in the parlour, but I think that you ought to know 
us better than to suppose that we should not in 

one 


=a? ice Scene eats 


blames h 


ble, is equally so; your return would give us the 
greatest satisfaction. I hardly need say I love 
my niece, and am anxious for spi a 0 I 
love you, my dear friend, and am equally anxious 
for yours; and I do trust, that any trifling dis- 
agreement between you (for surely you must 
be on intimate terms to quarrel, and for her to 
feel the quarrel so severely) will be speedily over- 
come. From what her mother says, I think that 
her affections are seriously engaged, (I treat you 
with the confidence I am sure you deserve, ) and 
Iam sure that there is no one upon whom I 
would so willingly bestow my niece; or, as I 
find by questioning, do one to whom Mrs, 
Phillipe would so willingly entrust her daughter. 
If, then, I am rigut in my supposition, you will 
be received with open arms by all, not even ex- 
cepting Emma—she has no coquetry in her com- 

ition. Like all the rest of us she has her 
aults; but if she has her faults, she is not too 
proud to acknowledge them, and that you will 
allow when you read the enclosed which she 
has requested me to send to you, and at the same 
time desired me to read it first. I trust this com- 
munication will accelerate your recovery, and 
that we shall soon see you again. At all events, 
answer my letter, and if I am in error, let me 
know, that I may undeceive others.” 

The enclosure from Emma was then opened 
our hero; it was in few words :— 

“« My dear friend,—On reflection, I consider 
that I have treated you unjustly ; I intended to 
tell you so, if I had had an opportunity before 
you quitted us so hastily. My fault has preyed 
upon my mind ever since, and I cannot lose this 
first opportunity of requesting your forgiveness, 


_| and hoping that we shall be on the same friendly 


terms that we had always been previous to my 
unfortunate ebullition of temper. -Yours, truly, 
Emma.” 

That this letter was a source of unqualified 
delight to our hero, may be easily imagined. He 
was at once told by the uncle, and certainly 
Emma did not leave him to su 


If distress had occasioned his illness, joy now 
prostrated him still more, and he was compelled 
to return to his bed; but he was » almost 
too happy, and he slept at last, and t 
visions as only can be conjured up by those who 
have in anticipation every wish of their heart 
gratified. The next day he replied to Mr. 
Small, acknowledging, with frankness, his feel- 
ings towards his niece, which a sense of his own 
humble origin and unworthiness had prevented 
him from venturing to disclose, and i 
him to use his influence in his favour, as he 
not speak himself, until hé had received 
assurance of his unmerited good fortune 
him so to/do. ‘To Emma his: 
i words ; he thanked her for 
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CHAPTER XLII. 


A ver chapter, witha very long story, which could 
wile not weil be cut in half 


A man may walk a long while in the city of 
London, without having any definite object, and 
yet be’ amused, for there are few occupations 
more ple more instructive, or more contem- 
plative, than looking into the shop windows ; you 
pay a shilling to see an exhibition, whereas in 
this instance you have the advantage of seeing 
many without paying a farthing, provided that 
you look after your pocket handkerchief. ‘Thus 
was our hero amused: at one shop he discovered 
that very gay shawls were to be purchased for 
one pound, Bandanas at 3s. 9d. and soiled Irish 
linen remarkably cheap; at another he saw a 
row of watches, from humble silver at £2 10s., 
to gold and enameled at twelve or fourteen 

ineas, all warranted to go well ; at another he 
SSoccieieatl that furs were at half price, because 
nobody wore them in the summer. He pro- 
farther, and came to where there was a 
quanti'y of oil paintings exposed for sale, point- 
ing out to the passer byethat pictures of that de- 
scription, were those which he ought nof to buy. 
A print shop gave him the idea of the merits of 
composition and design shown by the various 
masters; and as he could not transport himself 
to the Vatiean, it was quite as well to see what 
the Vatiean contained; his thoughts were on 
Rome and her former glories. A tobaccenist’s 
transported him to the state of Virginia, where 
many had been transported in former days. A 
grocer’s wafted him still farther to the West In- 
dies and the , and from these, as if by 


negroes 
magic, to the Spice Islands and their aromatic: 


g-oves. Butun old curiosity shop, with bronzes, 
China, Marquetre, point lace, and armour, em- 
braced at once a few centuries ; and he thought 
of the feudal times, the fifieenth century, the 
belle of former days, the amber-headed cane and 
snuff-box of the beaux who sought her smiles— 
all gone, all dust; the workmanship of the times, 
even ions of their dresses, still existing — 
everything less perishable than man. 

Our hero proceeded on, his thoughts wander- 
ing as he wandered himself, when his attention 
was attracted by one of those placards, the breed 
of which appears to have been very much im- 
proved of late, as they get larger and larger every 
day ; what they will end in there is no saying, 
unless it be in placards without end. ‘This pla- 
card intimated that there was a masquerade at 
Vauxhall, on that evening, besides fireworks, 
and anything but good works. Our hero had 
heard of Vauxhall, and his curiosity was excited, 
and he resolved that he would pass away the 
evening in, at that time, a rather fashionable re- 


It was half-past six, and time to go, so he di- 
rected his steps over Westminster-bridge, and, 
having only lost three minutes in peeping through 
the balustrades at the barges and wherries pro- 
ceeding up and down the river, afier asking his 


— three times, he found himself at the entrance, 


paying his admission, walked in. There 
was a inkling of company, bui not 
was a man clad in 
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were about twenty-five clowns in their motley 
dresses, seven or eight pantalvons, three devils, 
and perhaps forty or fifty dominoes. Joey soon 
found himself close to the orchestra, which was 
a blaze of light, and he listened very attentively 
to a lady in ostrich feathers, who was pouring 
out a bravura, which was quite unintelligible to 
the audience, while the gentleinan behind her, 
in their cocked hats, accompanied her voice. 
He was leaning against one olf the trees, and re- 
ceiving, without knowing it, the drippings of a 
se abi upon his coat, when two men came 
up and stopped on the other side of the trunk of 
the tree, and one said to the other—‘‘] tell you, 
Joseph, she is here, and with the Christian. 
Manasseh traced her by the driver of the coach. 
She never will return to her father’s house if we 
do not discover her this night.”’ 

“What! will she become a Mushumed !—an 
apostate!” exclaimed the other; ‘I would see 
her in her grave first! Holy Father !—the daugh- 
ter of a rabbi to bring such disgrace upon her 
family! ‘Truly our sins, and the sins of our 
forefathers have brought this evil upon our house. 
If I meet him here | will stab him to the heart!’ 

“ Lemaan Hashem! for the sake of thy holy 
name, my son, think what you say; you must 
not be so rash. Alas! alas! but we are mixed 
with the heathens, She must be concealed in 
one of the Moabitish garments,”’ continued the 
elder of the two personages, whom our hero had 
of course ascertained to be of the house of Israel. 
*« Manasseh tells me that he has discovered, 
from another quarter, that the Christian had pro- 
eued a domino, black, with the sleeves slashed 
with white. ‘That will be a distinguishing mark ; 
and if we see that dress we must then follow, 
and if a female is then with it, it must be thy 
sister Miriam.” 

** | will search now and meet you here in half 
an hour,” replied the younger of the two, 

** Joseph, my son, we do not part; | cannot 
trust you in your anger, and you have weapons 
with you, | know; we must go together. Rooch 
Hakodesh! May the Holy Spirit guide us, and 
the daughter of our house be restored, for she is 
now my heart’s bitterness and my soul’s sor- 
row !” 

«« Let me but discover the gaw—the infidel !”’ 
replied the son, following the father; and our 
hero observed him put his hand into his breast 
and half unsheath a poniard. 

Joey easily comprehended how the matier 
stood; a Jewish maiden had met by assignation 
or had been run away with by some young man, 
and the father and son were in pursuit to recover 
the daughter. 

‘«‘ That is all very well,”’ thought our hero; 
‘* but although they may very properly wish to 
prevent the marriage, 1 do not much like the cold 
steel which the young Israelite had in his hand. 
If I do meet with the party, at all events I will 
give him warning; and Joey having made this 
resolution, turned away from the orchestra and 
went down to the covered way, which led to 
what are usually termed the dark walks; he had 
just arrived at the commencement of them, when 
he perceived coming towards him tw» dominoes, 


brass | the shorter hanging on the arm of the taller so 


as to assure him that they were male and female. 
When they came to within ten yards of the 
lighted walk, they turned abruptly, and then 
Joey perceived that the taller had white slashed 
sleeves to his domino. 

“ There they are,” thought our hero; “ well, 





it’s not safe, for a murder might be committed 


without much chance for the party being found 
out. I will give them a hint at all events ;’’ and 
Joey followed the couple so as to overtake them 
by degrees. As he walked softly, and they 
were in earnest conversation, his approach was 
not heeded until within a few feet of them, when 
the taller domino turned impatiently round, as if 
to inquire what the intruder meant. 

** You are watched, and in danger, sir, if you 
are the party I think you are,” said Joey, going 
up to him, and speaking in a low voice. 

‘** Who are you,” replied the domino, “ that 
gives this notice ?”’ 

‘* A perfect stranger to you, even if your mask 
was removed, sir, but | happened to overhear a 
conversation relative to a person in a domino 
such as you wear. I may be mistaken, and, if 
so, there is no harm done ;"’ and our hero turned 
away. 

“Stop him, dear Henry,’’ said a soft female 
voice. ‘I fear that there is danger ; he can have 
told you but for kindness.” 

The person in the domino immediately fol- 
lowed Joey, and accosted him, apologising for 
his apparent rudeness at receiving his communica- 
tion, which he ascribed to the suddenness with 
which (’ was given, and requested, as a favour, that 
our hero would inform him why he had thought 
it necessary. 

«1 will tell you, certainly; not that I inter- 
fere with other people’s concerns ; but when I 
saw that one of them had a poniard—”’ 

‘‘ A poniard !”’ exclaimed the female, who had 
now joined them. 

‘“* Yes,’’ replied Joey ; ‘and appeared deter- 
mined to use it. In one word, madam, is your 
name Miriam! If so, what I heard concerns 
you; if not, it does not, and I need say no 
more,” 

‘* Sir, it does concern her,” replied the domino; 
*¢ and I will thank you to proceed.” 

Our hero then stated briefly what he had over- 
heard, and that the parties were in pursuit of 
them. 

** We are lost ?”’ exclaimed the young woman. 
‘* We shall never escape from the gardens! What 
must we do? My brother in his wrath is as a 
lion’s whelp.”’ 

‘| care little for myself,”’ replied the domino. 
«I could defend myself; but, if we meet, I shall 
lose you. Your father would tear you away while 
I was engaged with your brother.” 

‘* At all events, sir, [ should recommend you 
not remaining in these dark walks,’’ replied our 
hero, ‘‘now that you are aware of what may 
take place.” 

** And yet, if we go into the lighted parts of 
the gardens, they will soon discover us, now 
that they have, as it appears, gained a knowledge 
of my dress.” 

“Then put it off,” said Joey, 

‘« But they know my person even better,”’ re- 
plied the domino. ‘* Your conduct, sir, has been 
so kind, that perhaps you would be inclined to 
assist us ?”’ 

Our hero was in love himself, and, of course, 
felt sympathy for others in the same predicament; 
so he replied that, if he could be of service, they 
might command him. 

‘“« Then, Miriam dear, what I propose is this : 
will you put yourself under the protection of this 
stranger? I think you risk nothing, for he has 
proved that he is kind. You may then, without 
fear of detection, pass through the gardens, and 
be conducted by him to a place of safety. I will 


, 





remain here for half an hour ; should your father 
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—— 
and brother meet me, although they may recog- 
nise my dress, yet, not having you with me, 
there will be no grounds for any attack being 
made, and I will, after a time, return home. 

«And what is to become of me!’’ exclaimed 
the terrified girl. 

“You must send this gentleman to my ad- 
dress to-morrow morning, and he will acquaint 
me where you are. I am giving you a great deal 
of trouble, sir, but at the same time I show my 
confidence ; I trust it will not interfere with your 
other engagements.” 

«“ Your confidence is, [ trust, not misplaced, 
sir,” replied our hero; * and [ am just now an 
idle man. I promise you, if this young lady 
will venture to trust herself with a perfect 
stranger, thatI will do your request. I have no 
mask on, madam; do you think you can trust 
me ?”” 

«| think I ean, sir; but, indeed, I must, or 
there will be shedding of blood; but, Henry, 
they are coming, I know them ; see, right up the 
walk ! 

Joey turned round, and perceived that it was 
the two persons whose conversation he had over- 
heard. * It is them, sir,”’ said he to the gentle- 
man in the domino; “leave us and walk back 
farther into the dark part. I must take her away 
on my arm and pass them boldly. Come, sir, 
quick !”’ 

Our hero immediately took the young Jewess 
on his arm and walked towards the father and 
brother. He felt her trembling like an aspen as 
they came close to them, and was fearful that 
her legs would fail her. As they passed, the 
face of our hero was severely scrutinised by the 


* dark eyes of the Israelites. Joey returned their 


stare, and proceeded on his way ; and after they 
had separated some paces from the father and 
brother, he whispered to the maiden, ** You are 
safe now.” Joey conducted his charge through 
the gardens, and when he arrived at the entrance 
he called a coach and put the lady in. 

«* Where shall he drive to ?”’ inquired our hero. 

*«[ don’t know, say anywhere, so that we are 
away from this !”” 

Joey order,d the man to drive to the hotel 
where he had taken up his abode, for he knew 
not where else to go. 

On his arrival he left the young lady in the 
coach, while he went in to prepare the landlady 
for her appearance. He stated that he had 
rescued her from a very perilous situation, and 
that he would feel much obliged to his hostess 
if she would take charge of the young person 
until she could be restored to her friends on the 
ensuing morning. People like to be consulted 
and to appear of importance. ‘The fat old lady, 
who had bridled up at the very mention of the 
introduction of a lady in a domino, as soon as 
she heard that the party was to be placed under 
her protection, relaxed her compressed features, 
and graciously consented. 

Our hero having consigned over his charge, 
whose face he had not yet seen, immediately re- 
tired to his own apartment. ‘The next morning, 
about nine o’clock, he sent to inquire after the 
health of his protege, and was answered by a 
request that he would pay her a visit.. When 
he entered the room he found her alone, She 
was dressed somewhat in the Oriental style, and 
he was not a little surprised at her extreme 
beauty. Her stature was rather above the mid- 
dle size; she was exquisitely formed ; and her 
ancles, hands, and feet, were models of perfec- 
tion. She was indeed one of the most exquisite 





specimens of the Jewish nation, and that is quite 
sufficient for her portrait. ‘She rose as he en- 
tered, and coloured deeply as she saluted him. 
Our hero, who perceived her contusion, hastened 
to assure her that he was ready to obey any order 
she might be pleased to give him, and trusted 
that she had not been too much annoyed with 
her very unpleasant position. 

“I am more obliged to you, sir, than I can 
well expresss,”’ replied she, “by your kind con- 
sideration in putting me into the charge of the 
landlady of the house; that one act assured me 
that | was in the hands of a gentleman and a man 
of honour. All L have to request of you now is, 
that you will call at No.—, in Berkeley square, 
and inform Mr. S—— of what you have kindly 
done for me. You will probably hear from him 
the cause of the strange position in which you 
found us and telieved us from.” 

As our hero had nothing to reply, he wrote 
down the address and took his leave, immediately 
proceeding to the house of Mr. S—-——; but as 
he was walking up Berkeley street, he was en- 
countered by two men whom he immediately 
recognised as the father and brother of the young 
Israelite; the brother fixed his keen eye upon 
our hero, and appeared to recognise him; at all 
events, as our hero them, they turned 
round and followed him, and he heard the brother 
say, ** He was with her,” or something to that 
purport. Our hero did not, however, consider 
that it was advisable to wait until they were away 
before he knocked at the door, as he felt con- 
vinced that they were on the watch, and that an 
delay would not obtain the end. He nosed, 
and was immediately admitted. He found Mr. 
S—— pacing the room up and down in great 
anxiety, the breakfast remaining on the table un- 
touched. He warmly greeted the arrival of our 
hero. Joey, as soon as he had informed him of 
what he had done, and in whose hands he had 
placed the young lady, stated the circumstance of 
the father and brother being outside on the watch, 
and that he thought that they had recognised him. 

** That is nothing more than what I expected,” 
replied Mr. S——; * but [ trust eusily to evade 
them; they are not aware that the back of this 
house communicates with the stables belonging 
to it in the mews, and we can go out by that way 
without their perceiving us. !’ve so many thanks 
to offer you, sir, for your kind interference in our 
behalf, that | hardly know how to express them ; 
to one thing you are most certainly entitled, and 
1 should prove but little my sincerity if I did not 
immediately give it you; that is, my confidence, 
and a knowledge of the parties whom you have 
assisted, and the circumstances attending this 
strange affair. ‘The young lady, sir, is, as you 
know, a Jewess by birth, and the daughter of the 
rabbi, a inan of great wealth ‘and high ancestry, 
for certainly Jews can claim that higher than any 
other nation upon earth; and | am myself a man 
of forwne, as it is usually termed, at all events 
with sufficient to indulge any woman | should 
take as my wife with every luxury that can rea- 
sonably be demanded. 1 mention this to corro- 
borate my assertion, that it was not her father’s 
wealth which has been my inducement. 1 made 
the acquaintance of the father and daughter when 
| was traveling on the continent; he was on his 
way to England, when his carriage broke down 
in a difficult pass'on the mountains, and they 
would have been left on the road for the night if 
I had not fortunately come up in tithe, and, 
alone, was able to convey them tothe next town, 

“T have always had a great respect for the 


Jewish nation. I consider that every true Christian 
should have ; but | will not enter upon that point 
now. It was probably my showing such a feel- 
ing. and my being well versed in their history, 
which was the occasion of an es Ad two 
days ripening into a regard for one another; and 
oo: panel ‘with sincere wishes that we might 
meet again in this country. At the time I speak 
of, which was about three years ago, his daughter 
Miriam, was, comparatively speaking, a child, 
and certainly nut at that period, or indeed, for 
some time after our meeting again in England, 
did it ever come into my ideas that | should ever 
feel anything for her but good will; but circum- 
stances, and her father’s confidence in me, threw 
us much together. Afier a time, | found myself 
growing attached to her, and | taxed myself, and 
reflected on the consequences. I was aware how 
very severe the Jewish laws were upon the sub- 
ject of any of their family uniting daindalos to 
a Christian. ‘l'hat it was not only considered 
that the party itself was dishonoured before the 
nation, but that the whole family became vile, 
and were denied the usual burial rites. Perhaps 
you are aware that ifa Jew embraces Christianity, 
the same disgrace is heaped upon the relations. 
With this knowledge, 1 determined to conquer 
my feelings for Miriam, and of course [ no longer 
went to her father’s house; it would have been 
cruel to put my friend (for such he certainly was) 
in such a position; the more so, as, being a rabbi, 
he would have to denounce himself and his own 
children. 

‘* My absence was, however, the cause of great 
annoyance to the father. He sought me, and I 
was so pressed by him to return, that I had no 
choice, unless I confessed my reasons, which I 
did not like to do. 1 therefore visited the house 
as before, although not so frequently, and con- 
tinvally found myself in company with Miriam, 
and, her father being constantly summoned away 
to the duties of his office, but too often alone. 
I therefore resolved that [ would once more set 
off on my travels, as the only means by which I 
could act honourably, and get rid of the feeli 
which was obtaiving such a mastery over me. 
went to the house to state my intention, and at 
the same time bid them farewell; when, ascend- 
ing the stairs, I slipped and sprained my ancle so 
severely that I could not put my foot to the 
ground. ‘This decided our fate, and I was not 
only domiciled for a week in the house, but, as 
I lay on the sofa, was continually attended by 
Miriam. Her father would not hear of my re- 
moval, but declared that my accident was a hel 
ment against me for my rash intention. 

‘“That Miriam showed her for me in 
every way that a modest maiden could do is cer- 
tain. I did, however, make one last e; I 
did not deny my feelings towards her, but I 
pointed out to her the consequences which would 
ensue, which it was duty as a friend, and her 
duty as a daughter, to prevent. heard me in 
silence and in tears, and then the room. 

* The next day she ‘to have recovered 
comtnellnprote obovate stterbies 
of the eink "By tagse hepa up the 

ire . By she w 
subject of Christianity ; she rsa 
sons and authority for our belief; in short, she 
brought me to enter into the subject, and 
to prove, to the best of my , that the true 
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one I wished to avoid, I was not sorry to renew 
it, although I had not the least idea of converting 
her to our faith. 

«Such was the state of affairs when 1 quitted 
the house, and again seriously thought of remov- 
ing myself from sv much temptation, when her 
brother Joseph arrived from Madrid, where he 
had been staying with his uncle for some years, 
and his return was the occasion of a jubilee, at 
which I could not refuse to appear. He is a fine 
young man, very intelligent and well informed, 
but of a very irascible disposition ; and his long 
residence in Spain has probably given him those 
ideas of retaliation which are almost unknown in 
this country. He conceived a very strong friend- 
ship for me, and I certainly was equally pleased 
with him, for - is i ¢ talent, « uel he is 
revengeful, of his lineage, an ing to 
the tenets of his faith with all the Shalinecy ot a 
Pharisee. Indeed it is strange that he could ever 
become so partial toa Christian, respecting as he 
does the rabbinical doctrines held forth to the 
Jewish people, and which it must be admitted 
have been inculcated, in consequence of the un- 
wearied and unjustifiablg persecution of the tribes 
for centuries, by those who call themselves 
Christians, hut whose practice has been at open 
variance with the precepts of the founder of their 
faith, However, so it was. Joseph conceived 
a great regard for me, was continually at my 
house, and compelled me but too often to visit at 
his father’s.. At last I made up my mind tnat I 
would leave the country for a time, ven was ac- 
tively preparing, intending to go without saying 
a te ty ey when I found myself one morn- 
ing alone. with Miriam. She walked up to me 
as I was sitting on the couch; I motioned to her 


to sit by me, but she stood before me with a 


stately air, fixing upon me her dark gazelle-like 
eyes. 

a Do you,’ said she, in a slow and solemn 
tone of voice, ‘do you remember the conversa- 
tion which we had upon our respective creeds ? 
you recollect how you pointed out to me your 
authorities and your reasons for your faith, and 
your sincere belief that the Messiah had already 
come?” _ 

«¢] do, Miriam,’ replied I; ‘but not with 
any view to intetfere with your belief; it was 
only to uphold in argument my own.’ 

“+E do not say nay to that; I believe you,’ 
said Miriam ; ‘ nevertheless I have that in my 
vest, which, if it was known to my father or 
brother, would cause them to dash me to the 
earth, and to curse me in the name of the great 
Jehovah ; and she pulled out of her vest a small 
copy of the new testament. ‘This is the book 
of your creed ; I have searched and compared it 
with our own; I have found the authorities; I 
have read the words of the Jews who have nar- 
rated the history, and the deeds of Jesus of Na- 
zareth, and—I am a easy 

“It may appear strange, but I assure you, sir, 
you cunt tae ine bgt I felt when Miriam 
thus acknow herself a convert to our faith ; 
to say to her that | was sorry for it would have 
argued little for my Christian belief; but when 
I reflected upon the pain and disgrace it would 
bring upon her family, and that I should be the 
cause, I was dreadfully shocked ; I could only 
reply, ‘ Miriam, I wish that we had never met!’ 

‘+I know what your feelings are but too 
well,’ replied she ; ‘but we have met, and what 
is done cannot be undone. I, too, when I think 
of my relations, am torn. with anxiety and dis- 
tress; but what is my doty? If 1 am, and I 





declare, not only by the great Jehovah, but by 
the crucified Messiah, that I am a sincere be- 
liever in your creed, must I shrink—mmust I con- 
ceal it on account of my father and my mother? 
Does not he say, Icave all and follow me! Must 
I not add my feeble voice in acknowledgment of 
the truth, if 1 am to consider myself a Christian ? 
Must not my avowal be public? Yes, it must 
be, and it shall be! Can you blame me?’ 

**Oh, no! I dare not blame you,’ replied I, 
‘I only regret that religious differences should so 
mar the little happiness permitted to us in this 
world, and that neither Jew nor Christian will 
admit what our Saviour has distinctly declared— 
that there is no difference between the Jew and 
the Greek, or Gen:ile. I see much misery in 
this, and I cannot help regretting deeply that | 
shali be considered as the cause of it, and be up- 
braided with ingratitude,’ 

*** You did your duty,’ replied Miriam. ‘1 
have been converted by your having so done. 
Now I have my duty to do. Iam aware of the 
pain it will occasion my father, my relations, and 
the whole of my tribe; but if they suffer, shall | 
not suffer more? ‘Thrust out from my father’s 
door, loaded with curses and execrations; not 
one Jew permitted to offer me an asylum, not 
even to give me a morsel of bread, or a drop of 
water; a wanderer and an outcast! Such must 
be my fate.’ 

““*Not so, Miriam; if your tribe desert 
you F 

** *Stop one moment,’ interrupted Miriam; 
‘do you recollect the conversation you had with 
me before we entered into the subject of our rela- 
tive creeds? Do you remember what you then 
said; and was it true, or was it merely as an 
excuse ?” 

‘*« «It was as true, Miriam, asI stand here. I 
have loved you long and devotedly. I have tried 
to conquer the passion, on account of the misery 
your marriage with a Christian would have oc- 
casioned your relations; but if you persist in 
avowing your new faith, the misery will be 
equally incurred; and, therefore, I am doubly 
bound, not only by my love, but because I have, 
by converting you, put you in such a dreadful 
position, to offer you not only an asylum, but, if 
you will accept them, my heart and hand.’ 

‘“‘ Miriam folded her arms across her breast, 
and knelt down, with her eyes fixed upon the 
floor. ‘1 can only answer in the words of 
Ruth,’ replied she, in a low voice, and trembling 
lips.—I hardly need observe that alter this inter- 
view the affair was decided—the great difficulty 
was to get her out of the house; for you must 
have been inside of one of the houses of a Jew of 
rank to be aware of their arrangements. It was 
impossible that Miriam could be absent an hour 
without being missed; and to get out by herself 
without being seen was equally difficult. Her 
cousin is married to a Jew, who keeps the mas- 
querade paraphernalia and costumes in Tavistock 
street, and she sometimes accompanies her father 
and mother there, and, as usual, goes up to her 
cousin in the women’s apartment, while her male 
relations remain below. We therefore hit upon 
this plan. That on the first masquerade night at 
Vauxhall, she should persuade her father and 
brother to with her to her cousin’s; that | 
should be close by in a coach, and, after she had 

ne in, | was to drive up as the other customers 

lo, and obtain two dominoes, and then wait 
while she escaped from the women’s apartment, 
and came down stairs to the street door, where | 
was to put her in the coach, and drive off to 











Vauxhall. You may inquire why we went to 
Vauxhall. Because, as but few minutes would 
elapse before she would be missed, it would have 
been almost impossible to have removed her 
without being discovered, for I was well known 
to the people. You recolleet that Manasseh, 
who was in the shop, informed them that my 
domino was slashed with white in the sleeves; 
he knew me when I obtained the dominoes. 
Had I not been aware of the violence of the bro- 
ther, | should have eared litde had he followed 
me to my house, or any other place he might 
have traced me to, but his temper is such that 
his sister would certainly h.ve been sacrificed to 
his rage and fury, as you may imagine from 
what you have seen and heard; I considered, 
therefore, that if we once became mixed with the 
crowd of masks and dominoes at Vauxhall, that 
I should elude them and all trace of us be lost. I 
believe I have now made you acquainted with 
every circumstance, and trust that you will still 
afford me your valuable assistance.”’ 

** Most certainly,”’ replied our hero; “I am 
in duty bound. I cannot help thinking that they 
have recognised me as the party conducting her 
out of the dark walk. Did you meet them after- 
wards?” 

‘* No,” rejoined Mr. S——; « | allowed them 
to walk about without coming up to me, for some 
time, and then when they were down at the 
farthest end, | made all haste and took a coach 
home, before they could possibly come up with 
me, allowing that they did recognise me, which 
1 do not think they did until they perceived me 
hastening away at a distance.” 

** What, then, are your present intentions!” 
inquired our hero. 

** | wish you to return with me to your hotel ;”’ 
replied Mr. S ; “1 will then take a chaise, 
and leave for Scotland as fast as four horses can 
carry us, and unite myself to Miriam; and, as 
soon as | can, | shall leave the country, which 
will be the best step to allow their rage and in- 
dignation to cool.” 

“| think your plan is good,” replied Joey, 
“and | am at your service.” 

In a few minutes Mr. S and our hero 
went out by the back way into the mews, 2nd as 
soon as they came to a stand took a coach and 
drove to the hotel. 

They had not, however, been in the company 
of Miriam more than five minutes, when the 
waiter entered the room in great alarm, stating 
that two gentlemen were forcing their way up 
stairs, in spite of the landlord and others who 
were endeavouring to prevent them. ‘The fact 
was, that our hero and Mr. S had been per- 
ceived by Joseph and his father, as they came 
out of the mews, and they had immediately fol- 
lowed them, taking a coach at the same stand, 
and desiring the coachman to follow the one our 
hero and Mr. S——— had gone into. 

The waiter had hardly time to make the c»m- 
munication before the door was forced open, and 
the man was so terrified that he retreated behind 
our hero and Mr.S , into whose arms Miriam 
had thrown herself for protection. The father 
and brother did not, however, enter without re- 
sistance on the part of the landlord and waiters, 
who followed, remonstrating with them and 
checking them; but Joseph broke from them 
with a poniard drawn; it was wrenched from 
him by our hero, who dashed forward. The 
enraged [sraelite then caught up a heavy bronze 
clock which was on the sideboard, and crying 
out, ** This for the Gaw and the Meshumed !”’ 
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(the infidel and the apostate) he hurled it at them 
with all his strength ; it missed the parties it was 
intended for, but striking the waiter who had re- 
treated behind them, fractured his skull, and he 
fell dead upon the floor. 

Upon this outrage the landlord and his assist- 
ants rushed upon Joseph and his father; the po- 
lice were sent for, and after a desperate resistance 
the Israelites were taken away to the police-oflice, 
leaving Mr. S and Miriam at liberty. Our 
hero, was, however, requested by the police to 
attend at the examination, and, of course, could 
not refuse. ‘The whole party had been a quarter 
of an hour waiting until another case was dis- 
posed of, before the magistrate could attend to 
them, when the surgeon came in and acquainted 
them that the unfortunate waiter had expired. 
The depositions were taken duwn, and both father 
and son were committed, and Joey and some 
others bound over tw appear as witnesses. In 
about two hours our hero was enabled to return 
to the hotel, where he found that Mr. S had 
left a note for him, stating that he considered it 
advisable to start immediately, lest they should 
require his attendance at the police-court and he 
should be delayed, which would give time to the 
relations of Miriam to take up the question ; he 
had, therefore, set off, and would write to him as 
soon as he possibly could, 

The affair made some noise, and appeared in 
all the newspapers, and our hero therefore sat 
down and wrote a detailed account of the whole 
transaction (as communicated to him by Mr. 
Ss ) which he despatched to Portsmouth. 
He made inquiries, and found that the sessions 
would come on in a fortnight, and that the grand 
jury would sit ina few days. He therefore made 
up his mind that he would not think of returning 
to Portsmouth until the trial was over, and in his 
next letter he made known his intentions, and 
then set off for Richmond, where he had been 
advised to remain fora short time, as being more 
favourable to an invalid than the confined atino- 
sphere of London. 

Our hero found amusement in rowing about in 
a wherry, up and down the river, and replying 
to the letters received from Mary, and from 
Portsmouth. He also received a letter from Mr. 
Ss , informing him of his marriage, and re- 
questing that as soon as the trial was over he 
would write to him. Our hero’s health also was 
nearly re-established, when he was informed that 
his attendance was required at the court to give 
his evidence in the case of manslaughter found 
by the grand jury against Joseph the brother of 
Miriam. 

He arrived in town and attended the court on 
the following day, when the trial was to take 
place. A short time after the cause came on he 
was placed in the witness-box. At the time that 
he gave his depositions before the magistrate he 
had not thought about his name having been 
changed, but now that he was sworn, and had 
declared that he would tell the truth, and nothing 
but the truth, when the counsel asked him if his 
name was not Joseph O’Donahue, our hero re- 
plied that it was Joseph Rushbrook. 

“Your deposition says Joseph O’Donahue. 
How is this? Have you an alias, like many 
others, sir,” inquired the counsel. 

‘« My real name is Rushbrook, but I have been 
called O’Donahue for some time,” replied our 
hero. 

This reply was the occasion of the opposite 
counsel making some very severe remarks, but 
the evidence of our hero was taken, and was 














indeed considered very {avourable to the prisoner, 
aa Joey said that he was convinced the blow was 
never intended for the unfortunate waiter, but for 
Mr. S———. 

After about an hour’s examination, our hero 
was dismissed, and, as directed, in case that he 
might be recalled, returned to the room where 
the witnesses were assembled. 


CHAPTER XLV. 
In which the tide of fortune tarns against our hero. 


As soon as Joey had been dismissed from the 
witness-box, he returned to the room in which the 
other witnesses were assembled, with melancholy 
foreboings that his real name having been given 
in open court would lead 10 some disaster, He 
had not been there long before a peace-officer 
came in, and said to him—*“ Step this way, if 
you please, sir; I have something to say to 
you.” 

Joey went with him outside the door, when 
the peace-olficer, looking ai hie full im the face, 
said, ** Your name is Joseph Rushrook ; you 
said so in the witness-box.” 

“ Yes,” replied Joey, “ that is my name.” 

“Why did you change it?” demanded the 
officer. 

«| had reasons,”’ replied our hero. 

* Yes, and I'll tell you the reasons,” rejoined 
the other, ‘* You were concerned in a murder 
some years ago; a reward was offered for your 
apprehension, and you absconded from justice. 
1 see that you are the person; your face tells me 
so. You are my prisoner. Now, come away 
quietly, sir; it is of no use for you to resist, and 
you will only be worse treated,” 

Jocy’s heart had almost ceased to beat when 
the constable addressed him ; he felt that denial 
was useless, and that the time was now come 
when either he or his father must suffer; he, 
therefore, made no reply, but quietly followed 
the peace-officer, who, holding him by the arm, 
called a coach, into which he ordered Joey to 
enter, and, following him, directed the coachman 
to drive to the police office. 

As soon as the magistrate had been acquainted 
by the officer who the party was whom he had 
taken into custody, he first pointed out to our 
hero that he had better not say any thing whieh 
might criminate himself, and then asked him if 
his name was Joseph Rushbrook. 

Joey replied that it was. 

‘* Have you any thing to say that might pre- 
vent my committing you on the charge of mur- 
der ?”” demanded the magistrate. 

“‘ Nothing, except that I am not guilty,” re- 
plied Joey, 


‘“‘T have had the warrant out against him these | y 


seven years, or thereabouts, but he e me,”’ 
aneerene the peace-officer; “he was but a lad 
en.” 

‘* He must have been a child, to judge by his 
present appearance,’ observed the magistrate, 
who was making out the committal. “I now 
perfectly recollect the whole affair,” 

The officer received the committal, and in half 
an hour our hero was locked up with felons of 
every description. His blood ran cold when he 
found himself enclosed within the massive walls ; 
and as soon as the jailor had left him alone, he 
shuddered and covered his face with his hands. 
Our hero had, however, the greatest of all conso- 





guilty | Why—when—and where did 1] 


innocence; but when he called to mind how 
happy and pros he had lately been— when 
he thought of Emma, and that now all his fair 
prospecis and fondest anticipations were thrown 
to the ground, it is not surprising that, for a short 
time, he wept in his calitnde and silence. “To 
whom should he make’ known his situation? 
Alas! it would too soon be known, and would 
not every one, even Emma, shrink from a su 
posed mutderdift No! there was one who would 
not—one on whose truth he could depend ; Mary 
would not desert him even now ; he would write 
to her and acquaint her with his situation. Our 
hero having made up his mind so to do, obtained 
r and ink from the jailor when he came into 
is cell, which he did in about two hours after 
he had been locked up. Joey wrote to Mary, 
stating his position in a few words, and that the 
next morning he was to be taken down to Exeter 
to await his trial, and expressed a wish, if pos- 
sible, that she would come there to see him; and, 
giving a ginuéa to the turnkey, requested him to 
orward the letter. 

“It shail go safe enough, young master,” re- 
plied the man, “* Now do you know that yours 
is one of the strangest cases that ever came to 
my knowledge ?”’ continued the man; * we’ve 
been talking about it among ourselves; why, the 
first warrant for your apprehension was out 
more than eight years ago; and to look at you 
now, you ¢annot be more than seventeen or 
eighteen.” 

“ Yes, I am,” replied Joey, “I am twenty- 
two.” 

* Then don’t you tell any body else that, and 
I will forget it. You see youth goes a great 
way in court; and they will see that you must 
have been quite a child when the deed was done 
—for I suppose by the evidence there is no doubt 
of that—and it won't be a han; matter, that 
you may be certain of; you'll cross the water, 
that’s all; so keep up your spirits, and look as 
young as youcan.” 

Mary received the letter on the following day, 
and was in the deepest distress at its contents. 
She was still weeping over it, and her work had 
been thrown down at her feet, when Mrs. Aus- 
tin came into the dressing room where she was 
sitting. bide he 
_ “ What is the matter, Mary ?”” said Mrs. Aus- 
uin , 


“I have réeeived a letter from my brother, 
madam.” replied Mary; “he is in the greatest 
distress ; and I beg you to let me go to him im- 
mediately .”” 
“Your brother, Mary! what difficulty is he 
in?” asked Mrs, Austin. 
Mary did not reply, but wept more. 
“* Mary, if your brother is in distress, 1 ver- 
tainly will not refuse your going to him; but 
you should tell me what his distress is, or how 
shall I be able to advise or hclp you? Is it very 
serious ”’ 4 ia? a 
- 4: is in ae UT porehe t 
“In prison for debt, I su gh 
* No madam ; ona charge of murder, which 
he is not ilty of?” ne 

“ Murder !” exclaimed Mrs. Austin, “and not 
mur- 


+ 


take place?” 
‘Many years ago, madam, when he was quite 
a child.” < Fein 
“ How very strange!” thought Mrs. Austin, 
panting for breath, and sinking into a chair. 
* But where, Mary %” Eh HR EO BE 





lations to support him—the cons¢iousness of his 


“ Down in Devonshire, madam, at " 
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Mrs. Austin fell senseless from her chair. 
Mary, very much surprised, hastened to her as- 
sistance, and, after a time, succeeded in restoring 
her, and leading he a sofa. For some time, 
Mrs. Austin ‘with her face buried in the 
cushions, while Mary stood over her. At last 
Mrs. Austin looked up, and, laying her hand 
= Mary’s arm, said, ina s tone— 

% Mary, do not deceive mes" you say that that 
boy is your brother—tell me, is not that false? 
I am sure that it is. Answer me, Mary.” 

“He is not my born brother, madam, but I 
love him as one,” replied Mary. 

“ Again answer me truly, Mary, if you have 
any regard for me. You know his real name; 
what is it?” 

* Joseph Rushbrook, madam,” replied Mary, 
weeping.” 

“| was certain of it!” replied Mrs. Austin, 
bursting into tears; “I knew it! the blow has 
come at last! God have mercy on me! What 
can be done?”’ And again Mrs. Austin abandoned 
herself to bitter grief. 


* 

Mary was in amazement; how Mrs. Austin 
should know anything of Joey’s history, and why 
she should be in such distress was to her a com- 
plete mystery ; she remained for some time at 
the side of her mistress, who became gradually 
more com » Mary at last said, — 

*«May I go to him, madam?” 

** Yes,” replied Mrs. Austin, ‘most certainly. 
Mary, I must have no secrets now; you must 
tell me everything. You see that I am deeply 
interested about this young inan as well as your- 
self; it is quite sufficient for you at present to 
know that; before | say any thing more, you 
must be candid with me, and tell me how you 
became acquainted with him, and all that you 
know relative to his life; that I will assist you 
and him in every way in my power, that neither 
money nor interest shall be spared, you may be 
assured; and 1 think, Mary, that after this p 
mise, you will not conceal any thing from me.” 

“Indeed IT will not, madam,” replied Mary, 
* for I love him as much as I ean love.” Mary 
then commenced by stating that she was living at 
Gravesend when she first met with Joey. There 
was a little hesitation at the commencement of 
her narrative, which Mrs. ~~... not 
to observe; ghe then continued, Winding up with 
the information which she had received from 
Furness, the marine, their escape, and her admis- 
sion into Mrs. Austin’s family. 

“And it was Joseph Rushbrook that came 
with you to this house?” 

“Yes, madam,” replied Mary; “but one of 
the men was quite rude to me, and Joey took it 
up. Mr. Austin, hearirig a noise, sent down to 
inquire the cause; the servants threw all the 
blame upon Joey, and he was ordered out of the 
house immediately. He refused even to come 
back to the hall, after the treatment he had re- 
ceived, for a long while; but it was he who was 
in the parlour when you opened the door, if you 
recollect, a few weeks ago.” 

Mrs. Austin clasped her hands and then pressed 
them to her forehead ; after a while she said, 

« And what has he been doing since you came 
here?” 

' Mary then informed her mistress of all she 
knew of Joey’s subsequent career. 

6, ary,”’ said Mrs. Austin, ‘* you must 

to himdirectly. You will want money ; but 
» promise me that you will not say a word 
to him sa what has passed between us—that 

—4i. 8 





is, for the present; by-and-by I may trust you 
more.” 

* You may trust me, madam,” replied Mary, 
looking her mistress in the face ; ‘but i, is too 
late for me to go this afternoon ; | will, if you 
please, now wait till to-morrow one 

** Do so, Mary ; I am glad that you do not go 
to-night, for I wish you to stay with me; I have 
many questions to ask you. At present I wish 
to be alone, my good girl. ‘Tell Mr. Austin that 
I am very unwell and do not dine below,” 

** Shall I bring your dinner up here, madam?”’ 
asked Mary. 

‘“« Yes, you nay bring it, Mary,” replied Mrs. 
Austin, with a faint smile. 

Never did two people leave one another both 
so much wishing to be alone as Mary and Mrs. 
Austin. ‘The former quitted the room, and, 
having first executed her commission, returned 
to her own apartment that she might reflect with- 
out being disturbed. What could be the reason 
of Mrs. Austin’s behaviour? What could she 
know of Joey Rushbrook? and why so interested 
and moved? She had heard among the servants 
that Mr. and Mrs. Austin were formerly in an 
humbler sphere of life; that he was a half-pay 
officer; but there was still no clue to such inte- 
rest about Joey Rushbrook. Mary thought and 
thought over and over again, revolved all that 
had passed in her mind, but could make nothing 
of it; and she was still trying to solve the mys- 
tery, when the housemaid came into the room 
and informed her that Mrs. Austin’s bell had 
rung twice. Mrs. Austin, on her part, was still 
more bewildered ; she could not regain sufficient 
calmness to enable her to decide how to act. 
Her son in prison, to be tried for his life for a 
crime he had not committed! Would he divulge 
the truth and sacrifice his father? She thought 
not. If he did not, would he not be condemned? 
and if he were, could she remain away from him? 
or ought she not to divulge what the boy would 
conceal? And if he did confess the truth, would 
they find out that Mr. Austin and Joseph Rush- 
brook were one and the same person ?— Would 
there be any chance of his escape ?—Would he 
not sooner or later be recognised !—How dread- 
ful was her situation! ‘Then, again, should she 
acquaint her husband with the position of his son? 
If so, would he come forward? Yes, most cer- 
tainly, he would never let Joey suffer for his 
crime. Ought she to tell her husband? And 
then Mary, who knew so much already, who 
had witnessed her distress and anguish, who was 
so fond of her son, could she trust her? Could 
she do without trusting her? Such were the 
various and conflicting ideas which passed in the 
mind of Mrs. Austin. At last she resolved that 
she would say nothing to her husband ; that she 
would send Mary to her son; and that she would 
that evening have more conversation with the 
girl, and decide, after she had talked with her, 
whether she would make her a confidante or not. 
Having made up her mind so far, she rang the 
bell for Mary. 

‘Are you better, madam ?”’ asked Mary, who 
had entered the room very quietly. 

** Yes, thank you, Mary; take your work and 
sit down; I wish to have some more conversa- 
tion with you about this young person, Joseph 
Rushbrook ; you must have seen that I am much 
interested about him.” 

‘* Yes, madam.” 

‘There was some portion of your story, Mary, 
which I did not quite understand. You have 
now lived with me five years, and I have every 
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reason to be satisfied with your behaviour. You 
have conducted yourself as a well-behaved, mo- 
dest, and attentive young woman.” 

“Tam much obliged to you, madam, fot your 
good opinion,” replied Mary. 

** And I hope you will admit that I have not 
been a hard mistress to you, Mary; but on the 
contrary, have shown vou that I have been pleased 
with your conduct.” 

«Certainly, madam, you have ; and I trust I 
am grateful.” 

‘*T believe so,” replied Mrs. Austin. ‘ Now, 
Mary, I wish you to confide in me altogether. 
What I wish to know is—how did you in so 
short a time become acquainted with this Fur- 
ness, so as to obtain this secret from him? | 
may say, whom did you live with, and how did 
you live, when at Gravesend? for you have not 
mentioned that to me. It seems so odd to me 
that this man should have told to a person whom 
he had seen but for a few hours a secret of such 
moment.” 

Mary’s tears fell fast, but she made no reply. 

‘Cannot you answer me, Mary ?’”” 

‘¢] can, madam,” said she, at last; ** but if I 
tell the truth—and I cannot tell a lie now—you 
will despise me, and perhaps order me to leave 
your house immediately ; and if you do, what 
will become of me ?”’ 

** Mary, if you think I intend to take advan- 
tage of a confession extorted from you, you do me 
wrong; I ask the question because it is neces- 
sary that J} should know the truth—because I 
eannot confide in you without you first confide 
in me; tell me, Mary, and do not be afraid.” 

** Madam, I will; but pray do not forget that 
I have been under your roof for five years, and 
that I have been during that time an honest and 
modest girl. I was not so once, ! confess it ;”’ 
and Mary’s cheeks were red with shame, and she 
hung down her head. 

‘** We are all sinful creatures, Mary,” replied 
Mrs. Austin; ‘‘ and who is there that has not 
fallen into error? ‘The Scriptures say, ‘ Let him 
who is without sin cast the first stone;’ nay, 
more, Mary, there is more joy over one sinner 
that repenteth than over ninety and nine who 
need no repentance ; shall I then be harsh to you 
my poor girl? No, no. By trusting me you 
have made me your friend; you must be miue, 
Mary, for I want 4 friend now.” 

Poor Mary fell on her knees before Mrs. 
Austin, and wept over her hand as she kissed it 
repeatedly. 

Mrs. Austin was much affected, and, as the 
contrite girl recovered herself, Mrs. Austin leaned 
on her*elbow, and putting her arm round Mary’s 
neck, drew her head towards her, and gently 
kissed her on the brow. 

*‘ You are, indeed, a kind friend, madam,”’ 
said Mary, after a pause, ‘and may the Almighty 
reward you! You are unhappy; I know not 
why; but I would die to serve you. I only 
wish you would let me prove it.”’ 

‘“« First, Mary, tell me as much of your own 
history as you choose to tell; I wish to know it.” 

Mary then entered into the details of her mar- 
riage, her husband’s conduct, her subsequent 
career, and her determination to lead a new life, 
which she had so sincerely proved by her late 
conduct. 

Mary having concluded her narrative, Mrs. 
Austin addressed her thus :— 

*‘ Mary, if you imagine that you have fallen in 
my good opinion, after what you have confessed 
to me, you are much mistaken ; you have, on the 
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contrary, been raised. There have been few, 
very few, that have had the courage and fortitude 
that you have shown, or who could have suc- 


ceeded as you have done. I was afraid to trust 
you before, but now I am not. I will not ask 
you not to betray me, for I am sure you will not. 
On two points only my lips are sealed; and the 
reason why they are sealed is, that the secret is 
not mine alone, and I have not permission to 
divulge it. ‘That I am deeply interested in that 
boy is certain; nay, that he is a near and very 
dear connection is also the case; but what his 
exact relationship is towards me I must not at 
present say. You have asserted your belief of 
his innocence, and I tell you that you are right; 
he did not do the deed; [ know who did, but I 
dare not reveal the name.” 

“That is exactly what Joey said to me, 
madam,”’ observed Mary ; ‘‘and, moreover, that 
he never would reveal it, even if he were on his 
trial.”’ 

‘«T do not think that he ever will, Mary,” re- 
joined Mrs. Austin, bursting into tears; ‘* poor 
boy! it is horrible that he should suffer for an 
offence that he has not committed.” 

‘‘ Surely, madam, if he is found guilty, they 
will not hang him, he was such a child.” 

«1 scarcely know.” 

*« It’s very odd that his father and mother have 
disappeared in the manner they did ; I think it is 
very suspicious,”’ observed Mary. 

« You must, of course, have your own ideas, 
from what you have already heard,” replied Mrs. 
Austin, in a calm tone; “ but, as I have already 
said, my lips on that subject are sealed. What 
I wish you to do Mary, is, not at first to let him 
know that I am interested about him, or even 
that | know anything about him. Make all the 
inquiry you can as to what is likely to be the 
issue of the affair; and, when you have seen 
him, you must then come back and tell me all 
that he says, and all that has taken place.” 

«T will, madam.”’ 

“You had better go away early to-morrow ; 
one of the grooms shall drive you over to meet 
the coach that runs to Exeter. While I think of 
it, take my purse, and do not spare it, Mary, for 
money must not be thought of now; I am very 
unwell and must go to bed.” 

“‘] had better bring up the tray, madam; a 
mouthful and a glass of wine will be of service to 
you.” 

‘** Do so, dear Mary, I feel very faint.” 

As soon as Mrs. Austin had taken some re- 
freshment, she entered again into conversation 
with Mary, asking her a hundred questions about 
her son. Mary, who had now nothing 4o con- 
ceal, answered freely ; and when Mary wished 
her good night, Mrs. Austin was more than ever 
convinced that the boy’s rectitude of principle 
would have made him an ornament to society. 
Then came the bitter feeling that he was about 
to sacrifice himself; and that he would be con- 
demned as a felon, disgraced, and perhaps exe- 
cuted ; and, as she turned on her restless pillow, 
she exclaimed, ‘ ‘Thank God that he is innocent ! 
—his poor father suffers more.” 





CHAPTER XLV. 


In which Mary makes a discovery of what has been lon 
known to the reader. 


It was hardly ten o’clock on the ensuing 
morning when Mary arrived at Exeter, and pro- 


ceeded to the jail. Her eyes were directed to 
the outside of the massive building, and her 
cheeks blanched when she viewed the chains and 
fetters over the entrance, so truly designating the 
purport of the structure. ‘There were several 
people at the steps and in the passage, making 
inquiries, and demanding permission of the turn- 
key to visit the prisoners ; and Mary had to wait 
some minutes before she could make her request. 
Her appearance was so different to the usual 
class of applicants, that the turnkey looked at her 
with some surprise. 

‘Whom do you wish to see?”’ inquired the 
man, for Mary’s voice had faltered. 

‘Joseph Rushbrook, my brother,” repeated 
Mary. 

At this moment the head jailer came to the 
wicket. 

‘‘ She wishes to see her brother, young Rush- 
brook,” said the turnkey. 

‘“‘ Yes, certainly,” replied the jailer, ‘* walk 
in, and sit down in the parlour for a little while 
till I can send a man with you.” 

There was a gentleness and kindness of man- 
ner shown by both the gentlemen towards Mary. 
for they were moved with her beauty and evident 
distress. Mary took a seat in the jailer’s room ; 
the jailer’s wife was there, and she was more 
than kind. ‘The turnkey came to show her to 
the cell ; and when Mary arose, the jailer’s wife 
said to her: ‘¢ After you have seen your brother, 
my child, you had better come back again, and 
sit down here a little while, and then, perhaps, I 
ean be of some use to you, in letting you know 
what can be done, and what is not allowed.” 

Mary could not speak, but she looked at the 
jailer’s wife, her eyes brimming over with tears ; 
the kind woman understood her. ‘Go now,” 
said she, ** and mind you come back to me.”’ 

The turnkey, without speaking, led her to the 
cell, fitted the key to the ponderous lock, pushed 
back the door and remained outside. Mary en- 
tered, and in a second was in the arms of our 
hero, kissing him, and bedewing his cheeks with 
her tears. 

‘I was sure that you would come, Mary,” 
said Joey, ‘‘ now, sit down, and I will tell you 
how this happened, while you compose yourself ; 
you will be better able to talk to me after 
a while,” 

They sat down on the stretchers upon which 
the bed had been laid during the night, their 
hands still clasped, and as Joey entered into a 
narrative of all that had passed, Mary’s sobs 
gradually diminished, and she was restored to 
something like composure. 

‘*« And what do you intend to do when you are 
brought to trial, my dear boy?’ said Mary at 
last. 

“I shall say nothing, except ‘not guilty,’ 
which is the truth, Mary; I shall make no de- 
fence whatever.” 

‘* But why will you not confess the truth ?” 
replied Mary. ‘I have often thought of this, 
and I have Jong made up my mind that no one 
could act as you do, if a t’s life were not 
concerned; you or anybody else would be mad 
to sacrifice himself in this way, unless it were to 
save a father. 

Joey’s eyes were cast down on the stone 
pavement; he made no reply. 

«« Why, then, if I am right in my supposition,” 
continued Mary—* I do not ask you to say yes 
or no on that point—why should you not tell the 
truth? Furness told me that /your father and 





mother had left the village that he had at- 


tempted to trace them, but could not, and he ex- 
pressed himself sure that they had gone to 
America. Why, then, supposing I am right, 
should you sacrifice yourself for nothing ?”’ 

“Supposing you are right, Mary,” replied 
Joey, with his eyes still cast down, ** what proof 
is there that my parents have left the country? 
It was only the supposition of Furness, and it is 
my conviction they have not. Where they may 
be, | know not; but | feel positive that my 
mother would not leave the country without 
having first found out where | was, and have 
taken me with her. No, Mary, my father and 
mother, if alive, are still in this country.” 

**Recollect again, my dear boy, that your 
father may be dead.” 

‘And if so, my mother would have by this 
time found me out; she would have advertised 
for ne—done everything—! feel that she would 
have—she would have returned to Grasford, 
and———”’ 

** And what, Joey ?”’ 

‘| must not say what, Mary,” replied our 
hero; ‘* 1 have thought a great deal since } have 
been shut up here, and | have taken my resolu- 
tion, which is not to be changed; so let us now 
say no more upon the subject, dear Mary. ‘Tell 
me all about yourself.” 

Mary remained another hour with Joey, and 
then bade him farewell ; she was anxious to re- 
turn to Mrs. Austin, and acquaint her with the 
result of her interview ; with a heavy heart she 
walked away from the cell and went down into 
the parlour of the jailer, 

‘“* Would you like to take anything ?” said the 
jailer’s wife, afjer Mary had sat down. 

** A little water,” replied Mary. 

*«« And how is your brother?” 

‘*He is innocent,” replied Mary; “ he is 
indeed; but he won’t tell anything, and they 
will condemn him.” 

* Well, well; bat do not be afraid; he must 
have been very young at the time, innocent or 
guilty, and he won’t suffer, that | know ; but he 
will be sent out of the country.” 

“Then | will go with him,” replied Mary. 

“Perhaps he will be pardoned, dear; keep 
your spirits up, and, if you have money, get a 
good lawyer.” 

‘Can you tell me who would be a good law- 
yer to apply to,” 

“Yes; Mr. Trevor; he is a very clever man, 
and comes the western circuit; if any one can 
save him, he can.”’ 


“1 will take his name down, if you please,’’ 


’ 


said Mary. 
The jailer's wife gave Mary a piece of paper 
and pen and ink; Mary wrote down the name 


and address of Mr. Trevor, and then, with many 
thanks, took her leave. 

On her return to the hall, Mary communicated 
to Mrs, Austin what had passed. Mrs. Austin 
perceived that Joey w not swerve from his 
resolution, and all that could be done was to pro- 
cure the best legal-assistance fi ga 
‘“‘ Mary, my good girl,” sai rs. Austin, 
‘* here is 4 which you will find necessary 
for your mesure: brother’s assistance. You say 
that you have obtained the name of the best legal 
person to be employed in his behalf. To-morrow 
you must go to London, and call upon that gen- 
tleman. It may be as well not to mention my 
name. As his sister, you of course seek the 
best legal advice. You must manage all this as 
if from yourself.” , 

‘*T will, madam.” 
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« And Mary, if you think it advisable, you can 
remain in town two or three days; but pray 
write to me every day.” , 

“1 will, madam.” 

‘‘ Let me know your address, as | may wish 
to say something to you when I know what has 
been done.” 

«T will, ~e sme lil 0 van 

* And now you tter to bed, Mary, 
for you must be tired ; intend: you look <p 
fatigued, my poor girl; 1 need not caution you 
not to say anything to any of the servants; good 

by t.’’ 


Mary threw herself on her bed, she was in- 
deed worn out with anxiety and grief; at last 
she slept. ‘The next morning she was on her 
way to town, having, in reply to the curiosity of 
the servants, stated that the cause of her journey 
was the dangerous illness of her brother. 


As soon as she arrived in London, Mary drove 
to the chambers of the lawyer, whose direction 
she had obtained from the Exeter jailer; he was 
at home, and after waiting a short time, she was 
ushered by the clerk into his presence. 

** What can I do for you, young lady?” in- 
quired Mr. Trevor, with some surprise ; ‘ it is 
not often that the den of a lawyer has such a 
bright vision to cheer it. Do me the favour to 
take a chair.” 

“T am not a young lady, sir,”’ replied Mary ; 
«TI have come to you to request that you will be 
so kind as to defend my brother, who is about to 
be tried.” 

“ Your brother! what is he charged with ?”’ 

** Murder,”’ replied Mary ; * but indeed, sir, 
he is not guilty,” she continued, as she burst 
into tears. 

Mr. Trevor was not only a clever but also a 
kind and considerate man. He remained silent 
for some minutes to allow. Mary time to recover 
herself. When she was more composed, he 
said,— 

“« What is your brother’s name ?”’ 

“* Joseph Rushbrook,” 

* Rushbrook ! Rushbrook ; I well remember 
that name,”’ remarked Mr. ‘I'revor; * strange, 
the Christian name also the satne! it is singular, 
certainly. ‘The last time 1 was concerned for a 
person of that name, | was the means of his 
coming into a large landed property; now | am 
requested to defend one of the same name, ac- 
cused of murder.” 

Mary was astonished at this observation of 
Mr. ‘Trevor's, but made no reply. 

** Have you the indictment? Where did the 
murder take place ?”’ 

«In Devonshire, sir, many years ago. 

+ And he is now in Exeter jail? Come, tell 
me all the particulars.” 

Mary told all that she knew, in a very clear 
and concise manner. 

«« Now, my good girl,” said Mr. Trevor, “1 
must see your brother. In two days I shall be 
down at Exeter. If you write to him, or see 
him, before I do, you must tell him he must 
trust in his lawyer, and have no reservation, or 
I shall not be able to do him so much service. 
Allow me to ask you, have you any relations in 
Yorkshire ?”’ 

« No, sir, none.” 

* And yet the name and Christian name are 
exactly the same. It’s an odd coincidence !— 
They, however, changed their name, when they 
came into the property.”’ 

*«« Changed the name of Rushbrook, sir !’’ said 


” 





Mary, who now thought that shehad a ue to 
Joey’s parents. 

* Yes, ee it to Austin ; they live now in 
Dorsetshire. mention it because, if interest 
is required for your brother, and he could prove 
any relationship, it might be valuable. But, 
bless me! what is the matter? Smithers,” cried 
Mr. Trevor, as he ran and supported Mary, 
‘some water! quick! the girl has fainted !’’ 

It was surprise at this astonishing intelligence, 
her regard for Mrs. Austin, and the light now 
thrown upon the interest she had shown for our 
hero, and the conviction of what must be her suf- 
fering, which had overcome the poor girl.—In a 
short time she recovered. 

‘“«T thank you, sir, but I have suffered so much 
anxiety about my poor brother,” said Mary, fal- 
— and almost gasping for breath. 

*« He cannot bea very bad boy, since you are 
so fond of him,”’ said Mr. Trevor. 

* No, indeed ; I wish I was half as good,” 
murmured Mary. 

[will do all I possibly can, and that imme- 
diately ; indeed, as soon as I have the documents, 
and have perused them, I will go to your brother 
a day sooner than I intended. Do you feel your- 
self well enough to go now? If you do, my 
clerk shall procure you acoach. Do you stay 
in London? If so, you must leave your ad- 
dress.”” 

Mary replied that she intended to set off to 
Exeter that evening by the mail, and would meet 
him there. 

Mr. Trevor handed her out, put her into the 
coach, and she ordered the man to drive to the 
inn where she was stopping. Mary’s senses 
were quite bewildered. It was late, and the 
mail was to start in an hour or two. She secured 
her place, and during her long journey she hardly 
knew how time passed away. On her arrival, 
in the morning, she hastened to the prison. She 
was received kindly as befure by the jailer and 
his wife, and then attended the turnkey into 
Joey’s cell. As soon as the door was closed she 
threw herself down on the bedstead, and wept 
bitterly, quite heedless of our hero’s remon- 
strance or attempts to soothe her. 

“Oh! it is horrible— too horrible !”’ cried the 
almost fainting girl. ‘* What can—what must be 
done? Either way misery—disgrace! Lord, 
forgive me! Butmy head isturned. That you 
should be here! that you should be in this strait ! 
Why was it not me? I—TI have deserved all and 
more ; prison, death, everything is not too bad 
for me; but you, my dear, dear boy !”’ 

** Mary, what is the reason of this? [ cannot 
understand. Are matters worse than they were 
before?” said Joey. ‘And why should you 
talk in such a way about yourself? If you ever 
did wrong, you were driven to it by the conduct 
of others ; but your reformation is all your own.” 

*« Ah, Joey !”’ replied Mary; ‘I should think 
little of my repentance if I held myself absolved 
by a few years’ good conduct. No, no; a whole 
life of repentance is not sufficient for me ; I must 
live on, ever repenting, and must die full of 
penitence, and imploring for pardon. But why 
do I talk of myself!” 

«*« What has made you thus, Mary ?” 

« Joey, 1 cannot keep it a secret from you ; it 
is useless to attempt it. I have discovered your 
father and mother !” 

“Where are they? and do they know any- 
thing of my position?” 

** Yes, your mother does, but not your father.” 

** Tell me all, Mary, and tell me quick!y.” 





** Your father and mother are Mr. and Mrs. 
Austin.” 

Joey’s utterance failed him from astonishment; 
he stared at Mary, but he could not utter a word. 
Mary again wept; and Joey for some minutes 
remained by her side in silence. 

‘*Come, Mary,” said Joey at last, “* you ean 
now tell me everything.” 

Joey sat down by her side, and Mary then 
communicated what had passed between herself 
and Mrs. Austin; her acknowledgment that he 
was her relation; the interest she took in him; 
the money she had lavished; her sufferings, 
which she had Witnessed; and then she wound 
up with the conversation between her and Mr. 
Trevor. 

‘You see, my dear boy, there is no doubt of 
the fact. I believe I did promise Mrs. Austin 
to say nothing to you about it; but I forget my 
promise till just this minute. Now, Joey, what 
is to be done ?”’ 

‘« Tell me something about my father, Mary,” 
said Joey ; “I wish to know how he is estimat- 
ed, and how he behaves in his new position.” 

Mary told him all she knew, which was not a 
great deal; he was’ respected; but he was a 
strange man, kept himself very much aloof from 
others, and preferred seclusion. 

** Mary,” said Joey, ** you know what were 
my intentions before; they are now still more 
fixed—I will take my chance; but I never will 
say one word. You already know and have 
guessed more than I could wish; I will not say 
that you are right, for it is not my secret.” 

“TI thought as much,” replied Mary, “and I 
feel how much my arguments must be weakened 
by the disclosures I have made. Before, I only 
felt for you; now I fee! for all. Oh, Joey! why 
are you so innocent, to be punished this way, and 
I, so guilty, to be spared ?”’ 

«It is the will of God that I should be in this 
strait, Mary ; and now let us not renew the sub- 
ject.” 

“* But, Joey, Mr. Trevor is coming here to- 
morrow; and he told me to tell you that you 
must have no reservation with your lawyer, if 
you wish him to be of service to you.” 

“You have given your message, Mary, and 
now you must leave me to deal with him.” 

** My heart is breaking,” said Mary, solemnly. 
“«[ wish | were in my grave, if that wish is not 
wicked.” 

‘* Mary, recollect one thing ;—recollect it sup- 
ports me, and let it support you ;—I am inno- 
cent.” 

«¢ You are, 1’m sure; would to Heaven that I 
could say the same for another! But tell me, Joey, 
what shall | do when | meet your mother? | 
loved her before; but oh! how much I love her 
now! What shall I do? Shall | tell her that | 
have discovered all? I do not know how I can 
keep it from her.” 

“* Mary, I see no objection to your telling her, 
but tell her also that [ will not see her till after 
my trial; whatever my fate may be, I should like 
to see her after it is decided.” 

«Ff will take your message the day after to- 
morrow,” replied Mary; ‘now I must go and 
look out for lodgings, and then write to your 
mother. Bless you!” 

Mary quitted the cell; she had suffered so 
much that she could hardly gain the jailer’s par- 
lour, where she sat down to recover herself.— 
She inquired of the jailer’s wife if she could pro- 
cure apartnents near to the prison, and the woman 
requested one of the turnkeys to take her to a 
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lodging which would be suitable. As soon as 
Mary was located, she wrote a letter to Mrs. 
Austin, informing her of her having seen the 
lawyer, and that his services were secured; and 
then, worn out with the anxiety and excitement 
of the three last days, she retired to bed, and in 
her sleep forgot her sufferings. 





CHAPTER XLVI. 
In which our hero makes up his mind to be hanged. 


Our hero was not sorry to be left alone; for 
the first time, he felt the absence of Mary a re- 
lief. He was almost as much bewildered as poor 
Mary, with the strange discovery; his father a 
great landed proprietor, one of the first men in 
the county, universally respected—in the first so- 
ciety ! His mother, as he knew by Mary’s letters 
written long ago, courted and sought after, loved 
and admired! If he had made a resolution—a 
promise, he might say—when a mere child, that 
he would take the onus of the deed upon his own 
shoulders, to protect his father, then a poacher 
and in humble life, how much more was it his 
duty, now that his father would so feel any de- 
gradation—now that being raised so high, his fall 
would be so bitter, his disgrace so deeply felt, 
and the stigma so doubly severe! ‘‘ No, no,” 
thought Joey, ‘ were I to impeach my father now 
—to accuse him of a deed which would bring 
him to the scaffold—I should not only be con- 
sidered his murderer, but it would be said I had 
dene it to inherit his possessions; I should be 
considered one who had sacrificed his father to 
obtain his property. I should be scouted, shunned, 
and deservedly despised ; the disgrace of my fa- 
ther having been hanged would be a trifle com- 
pared with the reproach of a son having con- 
demned a parent to the gallows. Now I am 
doubly bound to keep to my resolution, and, 
come what may, the seciet shall die with me;” 
and Joey slept soundly that night. 

The next morning Mr. Trevor came into his 
cell. 

‘‘T have seen your sister, Rushbrook,” said 
he, ‘and, at her request, have come to assist 
you, if itis in my power. She has been here 
since, I have been informed, and, if so, I have 
no doubt that she has told you that you must 
have no secrets with your lawyer; your legal 
friend and adviser in this case is your true friend; 
he is bound in honour to secrecy, and were you 
te declare now that you were guilty of this 
murder, the very confidence would only make me 
more earnest in your defence. I have here all 
the evidence at the coroner’s inquest, and the 
verdict against you; tell me honestly what did 
take place, and then I shall know better how to 
convince the jury that it did not.” 

** You are very kind, sir, but I can say nothing 
even to you, except that, on my honour, I am not 
guilty.” 

** But, tell me then, how did it happen ?”’ 

**I have nothing more to say, and, with my 
thanks to you, sir, { will say nothing more.” 

* This is very strange: the evidence is strong 
against you; was the evidence correct ?” 

‘*The parties were correct in their evidence, 
as it appeared to them.” 

** And yet you are not guilty ?” 

‘‘T am not, I shall plead not guilty, and leave 
my fate to the jury.” i 

‘** Are you mad? Your sister is a sweet young 


**| am doing my duty, sir; whatever you may 
think of my conduct, the secret dies with me.” 

** And for whom do you sacrifice yourself in 
this way, if as you say, and as your sister de- 
clares, you are not guilty ?” 

Joey made no reply, but sat down on the bed- 
stead. 

“‘ If the deed was not done by you, by whom 
was it done?” urged Mr. Trevor. ‘If you 
make no reply to that, I must throw up my 
brief.” 

‘‘ You said just now,”’ returned Joey, * that if 
I declared myself guilty of the murder, you 
would still defend me; now, because I say 1 am 
not, and will not say who is, you must throw up 
your brief. Surely you are inconsistent.” 

«1 must have your confidence, my good lad.” 

‘* You never will have more than you have 
now. I have not requested you to defend me. 
I care nothing about defence.” 

“Then you wish to be hanged ?”’ 

‘No, I do not; but, rather than say anything, 
I will take my chance of it.” 

“This is very strange,” said Mr. Trevor; 
after a pause he continued, “I observe that you 
are supposed to have killed this man, Byres, 
when nobody else was present; you were known 
to go out with your father’s gun, and the keeper’s 
evidence proved that you poached. Now, as 
there is no evidence of intentional murder on 
your part, it is not impossible that the gun went 
off by accident, and that, mere boy as you must 
have been at that age, you were so frightened at 
what had taken place, ti:at you absconded from 
fear. It appears to me that that should he our 
line of defence.” 

‘* 1 never fired at the man at all,’’ said Joey. 
** Who fired the gun, then ?”’ asked Mr. Trevor. 
Joey made no reply. 

“* Rushbrook,”’ said Mr. Trevor, “1 am afraid 
I can be of little use to you; indeed, were it not 
that your sister’s tears have interested me, I would 
not take up your cause. I cannot understand 
your conduct, which appears to me to be absurd ; 
your motives are inexplicable, and all I can be- 
lieve is, that you have committed the crime, and 
will not divulge the secret to any one, not even 
to those who would befriend you.” 

*“« Think of me what you please, sir,” rejoined 
our hero; ‘ see me condemned, and, if it should 
be so, executed ; and after all that has taken place, 
believe me, when I assert to you—as I hope for 
salvation—I am not guilty. I thank you, sir, 
thank you sincerely, for the interest you have 
shown for me; I feel grateful, and the more so 
for what you have said ef Mary; but if you 
were to remain here for a month, you could gain 
no more from me than you have already.” 

** After such an .avowal, it is useless my stop- 
ping here, said Mr. ‘Treva ; ** I must make what 
defence I can, for your sister’s sake.” 

‘* Many, many thanks, sir, for your kindness ; 
I am really grateful to you,” replied Joey. 

Mr. Trevor remained for a minute scanning 
the countenance of our hero. There was some- 
thing in it so clear and bright, so. unflinching, so 
proclaiming innocence and _ feeling, that he 
sighed deeply as he left the cell. 

His subsequent interview with Mary was short; 
he explained to her the difficulties arising from 
the obstinacy of her brother; but at the same 
time expressed his determination to do his best to 





woman, and has interested me greatly; but, if 
innocent, you are throwing away your life.”’ 






Mr. Trevor's having consented to act as counsel 
for our hero, and of Joey’s resolute deter- 
mination not to divulge the secret. 

‘* Madam,” said Mary, afier some hesitation, 
‘it is my duty to have no secret from you; and 
I hope you will not be angry when I tell 
that I * discovered that which you me fre 
have concealed.” 

*¢ What have you discovered, Mary ?” asked 
Mrs. Austin, looking at her with alarm. 

“That Joseph Rushbrook is your own son,” 
said Mary, kneeling down, and kissing the hand 
of her mistress. ‘** The secret is safe with me, 
depend upon it,” she continued. 

‘And how have you made the discovery, 
Mary ; for t will not attempt to deny it?” 

Mary then entered! into a detail of her con- 
versation with Mr. ‘Prevor. “He asked me,” 
said she, “as the sister of Joey, if we had any 
relatives, and I replied * No;’ so that he has no 
suspicion of the fact. I beg your pardon, ma- 
dam, but I could not keep it from Joey ; I quite 
forgot my promise to you at the time.” 

** And what did my poor child say ?” 

‘That he would not see you until after his 
trial; but, when his fate was decided, he should 
like to see you once more. Oh, madam! what 
a painful sacrifice! and yet, now, I do not blame 
him ; for it is his duty.” 

** My dread is not for my son, Mary; he is 

innocent; and that to me is everything; but if 
my husband was to hear of his being about to be 
tried, | know not what would be the consequence. 
If it can only be kept from his knowledge! God 
knows that he has suffered enough! But what 
am I saying ? | was talking nonsense.” 
“Oh, madam! I know the whole; I cannot 
be blinded either by Joey or you. I beg your 
pardon, madam, but, although Joey would not 
reply, I told him that his father did the deed.— 
But do not answer me, madam ; be silent, as your 
son has been; and believe me when I say that 
my suspicion could not be wrenched from me 
even by torture. 

*“« [ do trust you, Mary; ete gra the know- 
ledge that you have obtained is advantageous. 
When does the trial come on?” 

«The assizes commence to-morrow forenoon, 
madam, they say.” 

* Oh‘ how I long to have him in these arms!” 
exclaimed Mrs. Austin. 

“ It is, indeed, a sad trial to a mother, madam,” 


replied Mary ; ‘but still it must not be until after 
1s 3° eit 


** Yes; until he is condemned! God have 
mercy on me; Mary, you had better return to 
Exeter; but write to me every day. Stay by 


him and comfort him; and may the God of com- 
fort listen to the prayers of an unhappy and 
distracted mother! Leave me now. 
-you, my dear girl! you have indeed proved a 
comfort. Leave me now.” 


God bless 


#° “ 
f 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 
In which our hero proves game to the last. 





4 save him. -+ f te pry . ’ 

Mary, as soon as she had seen Mr. Trevor, | suspense was so wearing, that she almost felt 
set off on her return to the Hall.. As soon as | lief when the day of trial on. Mr. Trevor 
she went to Mrs. Austin, Mary apprised lier of | had once more reason with Joey, 
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but our hero continued firm in his resolution, and 
Mr. Trevor, when he made his appearance in 
the court, wore upon his countenance the marks 
of sorrow and discontent: he did not, neverthe- 
less, fail in his duty. Joey was brought to the 
bar, and his appearance was so different from 
that which was to be expected in one charged 
with the crime of murder, that strong interest 
was immediately excited; the spectators antici- 
pated a low-bred ruffian, and they beheld a fair, 
handsome young man, with an open brow and 
intelligent countenance, whose eye-quailed not 
when it met their own, and whose demeanour 
was bold without being offensive. ‘True that 
there were traces of sorrow in his countenance, 
and that his cheeks were pale; but no one who 
had any knowledge of human nature, or any 
feeling of charity in his disposition, could say 
that there was the least appearance of guilt. ‘The 
jury were empanneled, the counts of the indict- 
ment read over, and the trial commenced, and, as 
the indictment was preferred, the judge caught 
the date of the supposed offence. 

«What is the date?’’ said the judge, “the 
year I mean.” ; 

Upon the reply of the clerk, his lordship ob- 
served, ‘* Eight years agetimed then looking at 
the prisoner, added, ** Why, he must have been 
achild !”” 

“As is too often the case,”’ replied the prose- 
cuting counsel; ‘+a child in years, but not in 
guilt, as we shall soon bring evidence to sub- 
stantiate.”’ 

As the evidence brought forward was the same 
as we have already mentioned as given on the 
inquest over the body, we shall pass it over; that 
of Furness, as he was not to be found, was read 
to the court. As the trial proceeded, and as each 
fact came forth, more condemning, people began 
to look with less compassion on the prisoner ; 
they shook their heads andcompressed their lips. 

As soon as the evidence for the crown was 
closed, Mr. ‘Trevor rose in our hero’s defence. 
He commenced by ridiculing the idea of trying 
a child upon so grave a charge, for a child the 
prisoner must have heen at the time the offence 
was committed. ** Look a: him, now, gentlemen 
of the jury; eight years ago the murder of the 
pedler, Byres, took place ; why, you may judge 
for yourselves whether he is now more than 
seventeen years of age; he could scarcely have 
held a gun at the time referred to.” 

“The prisoner’s age does not appear in the 
indictment,” observed the judge. 

**May we ask his age, my lord ?”’ demanded 
one of the jury. 

‘“* The prisoner may answer the question if he 
pleases,” replied the judge, * not otherwise ; 
perhaps he may not yet be seventeen years of 
age. Do you wish to stale your age to the jury, 
prisoner 2”’ 

‘I have no objection, my lord,”’ replied Joey, 
not regarding the shakes of the head of his coun- 
sel; “* | was twenty-two last month.” 

Mr. Trevor bit his lips at this unfortunate re- 
gard for truth in our hero, and, after a time, pro- 
ceeded, observing, that the very candour cf the 
prisoner, in not taking advantage of his youthful 
appearance to deceive the jury, ought to be a 
strong ent. in his favour. Mr. ‘Trevor then 
continued to address the jury on the vagueness 
of the evidence, and, as he proceeded, observed, 

‘“* Now, gentlemen of the jury, if this case had 
been offered to me to give an opinion upon, I 


sion :—I should have said (and your intelligence 
and good sense will, I have ne doubt, bear me 
out in the supposition,) that, allowing that the 
pedler, Byres, did receive his death bythe pri- 
soner’s hand,—I say, gentlemen, that allowing 
such to have been the case, for I deny that it is 
borne out by the evidence—that it must have 
been that, at the sudden meeting of the pedler, 
when the lad’s conscience told him that what he 
was doing was wrong, that the gun of the prisoner 
was discharged unintentionally, and the conse- 
quence was fatal: | should then surmise further, 
that the prisoner, frightened at the deed which he 
had unintentionally committed, had absconded 
upon the first impulse. ‘That, gentlemen, I be- 
lieve to be the real state of the case; and what 
was more natural than that a child, under such 
cireumstances, should have been frightened, and 
have attempted to evade the inquiry which must 
have eventually ensued ?” 

*« You state such to be your opinion, Mr. ‘Tre- 
vor; do you wish me to infer that the prisoner 
pleads such as his defence ?’’ asked the judge. 

** My lord,” replied Mr. ‘Trevor, in a hesitat- 
ing way, ‘the prisoner has pleaded not guilty 
to the crime imputed to him.” 

«That 1 am aware of, but I wish to know 
whether you mean to say that the prisoner’s de- 
fence is, not having anything to do with the death 
of the pedler, or upon the plea of his gun going 
off by accident ?”’ 

«« My lord, it is my duty to my client to make 
no admission whatever.” 

‘IT should think that you would be safe enough, 
all cireumstances considered, if you took the lat- 
ter course,” observed the judge, humanely. 

Mr. Trevor was now in a dilemma; he knew 
not how to move. He was fearful, if he stated 
positively that our hero’s gun went off by acci- 
dent, that Joey would deny it; and yet if he 
was permitted to assert this to be the case, he 
saw, from the bearing of the judge, that the re- 
sult of the trial would be satisfactory. It hardly 
need be observed that both judge, prosecuting 
counsel, jury, and every body in court, were 
much astonished at this hesitation on the part of 
the prisoner’s counsel. 

‘Do you mean to assert that the gun went off 
by accident, Mr. Trevor?”’ asked the judge. 

‘*T never fired the gun, my lord,”’ replied Joey, 
in a clear steady voice. 

‘“« The prisoner has answered for me,”’ replied 
Mr. Trevor, recovering himself; ‘‘ we are per- 
fectly aware that by making a statement of acci- 
dental murder, we could safely have left the 
prisoner in the hands of an intelligent jury ; but 
the fact is, my lord, that the prisoner never fired 
the gun, and therefore could not be guilty of the 
murder imputed to him.” 

Mr. Trevor had felt, upon our hero’s assertion, 

that his case was hopeless; he roused up, how- 

ever, to make a strong appeal to the jury ; unfor- 

tunately, it was declamation only, not disproof 
of the charges, and the reply of the prosecuting 

counsel completely established the guilt of our 

hero upon what is called collateral evidence. 

The jury retired for a few minutes after the 

summing up of the judge, and them returned a 

verdict against our hero of Guilty, but recom- 

mended him to mercy. Although the time to 

which we refer was one in which leniency was 

seldom extended, stiil there was the youth of our 

hero, and so much mystery in the transaction, 

that when the judge passed thersentenee, he dis- 

tinctly stated that the royal mercy would be so far 


to transportation. Our hero made no reply; he 
bowed, and was led back to his place of confine- 
ment, and in a few minutes afterwards the arms 
of the weeping Mary were encircled round his 
neck. 

** You don’t blame me, Mary ?”’ said Joey. 

** No, no,”’ sobbed Mary; “all that the world 
can do, is nothing, when we are innocent.” 

‘I shall soon be far from here, Mary,” said 
Joey, sitting down on the bedstead ; * but, thank 
heaven! it is over !”’ 

The form of Emma Philips rose up in our 
hero’s imagination, and he covered up his face 
with his hands. 

*‘ Had it not been for her!’’ thought he. «* What 
must she think of me! a convicted felon! this is 
the hardest of all to bear up against.” 

** Joey,”’ said Mary, who had watched him in 
silence and tears, ** I must go now ; you will see 
her now, will you not?” 

«She never will see me ; she despises me al- 
ready,” replied Joey. 

“Your mother despise her noble boy? oh, 
never! How can you think so?” 

‘*] was thinking of somebody else, Mary,” 
replied Joey. ‘+ Yes, | wish to see my mother.” 

‘Then | will go now; recollect what her 
anxiety and impatience must be. I will travel 
post to-night, and be there by to-morrow morn- 
ing.”” 

“*Go, dear Mary, go, and God bless you; 
hasten to my poor mother, and tell her that I am 
quite—yes—quite happy and resigned. Gu now, 
quickly.” 

Mary left the cell, and Joey, whose heart was 
breaking at the moment that he said he was happy 
and resigned, for he was thinking of his eternal 
separation from Emma, as soon as he was alone, 
threw himself on his bed, and gave full vent to 
his feelings of bitter anguish which he could no 
longer repress, 





CHAPTER XLVIII. 


In which everybody appears to be on the move except 
our here. 

Mary set off with post-horses, and arrived at the 
hall before daylight. She remained in her own 
room until the post came in, when her first object 
was to secure the newspapers before the but- 
ler had opened them, stating that her mistress was 
awake and requested to see them. She took the 
same precaution when the other papers came in 
late in the day, so that Mr. Austin should not 
read the aecount of the trial; this was the more 
easy to accomplish, as he seldom looked ata 
newspaper. As soon as the usual hour had ar- 
rived, Mary presented herself to her mistress, 
and communicated the melancholy result of the 
trial. Mrs. Austin desired Mary to say to the 
servants that she was gone to remain with a lady, 
a friend of hers, some miles off, who was dan- 
gerously ill, and should, in all probability, not 
return that night, or even the next, if her friend 
was not better; and, her preparations for the 
journey being completed, she set off with Mary 
a little before dark on her way to Exeter. 

But, if Mr. Austin did not look at the news- 
papers, others did, and amongst the latter was 
Major M‘Shane, who, having returned from his 
tour, was sitting with O’Donahue and the two 
ladies im the library of his own house when the 
posteame in. ‘The major had hardly looked at 











should, without any knowledge of the 
prisoner, have just cankpeabe following conclu- 


extended, that the sentence would. be commuted 


the newspaper, when the name of Rushbrook 
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caught his eye ; he turned to it, read a portion, 
and gave a loud whistle of surprise. 

«« What’s the matter, my dear?”’ asked Mrs. 
M‘Shane. 

‘‘ Murder’s the matter, my jewel,” returned 
the major; ‘*but don’t interrupt me just now, for 
I’m breathless with confusion.” 

M‘Shane read the whole account of the trial, 
and the verdict, and then, without saying a word, 
put it into the hands of O’Donahue. As soon as 
O’Donahue had finished it, M‘Shane beckoned 
him out of the room. 

‘1 didn’t like to let Mrs. M‘Shane know it, 
as she would take it sorely to heart,’’ said 
M‘Shane; ‘ but what’s to be done now, O’Do- 
nahue? You see the boy has not peached upon 
his father, and is convicted himself. It would 
be poor comfort to Mrs. M‘Shane, who loves the 
memory of that boy better than she would a 
dozen little M‘Shanes, if it pleased heaven to 
grant them to her, to know that the boy is found, 
when he is only found to be sent away over the 
water; so it is better that nothing should be said 
about it just now; but what is to be done ?”’ 

‘* Well, it appears to me that we had better be 
off to Exeter directly,” replied O’ Donahue. 

‘* Yes, and see him,”’ rejoined the major. 

«‘ Before I saw him, M‘Shane, I would call 
upon the lawyer who defended him, and tell him 
what you know about the father, and what our 
suspicions, | may say convictions, are. He 
would then tell us how to proceed, so as to pro- 
cure his pardon, perhaps.”’ 

‘** 'That’s good advice; and now what excuse 
are we to make for running away ?”’ 

“ As for my wife,” replied O’Donahue, ‘1 
may as well tell her the truth; she will keep it 
a secret; and as for your’s, she will believe any- 
thing you please to tell her.”’ 

‘And so she will, the good creature, and 
that’s why I never can bear to deceive her about 
anything; but, in this instance, it is all for her 
own sake: and, therefore, suppose your wife 
says you must go to town immediately, and that 
I had better accompany you, as it is upon a 
serious affair.”’ 

** Be it so,”’ replied O’ Donahue, “do you order 
the horses to be put to while I settle the affair 
with the females.” 


This was soon done, and in half an hour, the two 
gentlemen were on their way to Exeter; and as 
soon as they arrived, which was late in the even- 
ing, they established themselves at the principal 
hotel. 

In the mean time Mrs. Austin and Mary had 
also arrived, and had taken up their quarters at 
another hotel, where Mss. Austin would be less 
exposed. It was, however, too late to visit our 
hero when they arrived, and the next morning 
they proceeded to the jail, much about the same 
hour that M‘Shane and O’Donahue paid their 
visit to Mr. ‘Trevor. 

Perhaps it will be better to leave to the imagi- 
nation of our readers the scene which occurred 
between our hero and his mother, as we have 
had too many painful ones already in this latter 
portion of our narrative. The joy and grief of 
both at meeting again, only to part forever—the 
strong conflict between duty and love—the lace- 
rated feelings of the doting mother, the true and 
affectionate son, and the devoted servant and 
friend—may be better imagined than expressed; 
Lat their grief was raised to its climax when our 
hero, pressed in his mother’s arms as he narrated 
his adventures, confessed that another pang was 





added to his sufferings in parting with the object 
of his earliest affections. 

“* My poor, poor boy, this is indeed a bitter 
cup to drink !”’ exclaimed Mrs. Austin; ‘* may 
God, in his mercy, look down upon you, and 
console you !”’ 

‘*He will, mother: and when far away, not 
before—not until you can safely do so—promise 
me to go to Emma, and tell her that I was not 
guilty ; I can bear anything but that she should 
despise me.”’ 

«1 will, my child, I will; and I will love her 
dearly for your sake. Now go on with your 
history, my dear boy.”’ 

We must leave our hero and his mother in 
conversation, and return to M‘Shane and O’Do- 
nahue, who as soon as they had breakfasted, re- 
paired to the lodgings of Mr. ‘T’revor. 

M‘Shane, who was spokesman, soon entered 
upon the business which brought them there. 

Mr. Trevor stated to him the pertinacity of 
our hero, and the impossibility of saving him 
from condemnation, remarking at the same time, 
that there was a mystery which he could not 
fathom. 

M‘Shane took upon himself to explain that 
mystery, having as we have before observed, al- 
ready been sufficiently clear sighted to fathom it ; 
and referred to O’Donahue to corroborate his 
opinion of the elder Rushbrook’s character. 

‘* And this father of his is totally lost sight of, 
you say ?’’ observed Mr. Trevor. 

** Altogether ; I have never been able to trace 
him,” replied M+Shane. 

‘** 1 was observing to his sister 
Trevor. 

‘* He has no sister,” interrupted M‘Shane. 

** Sull there is a young woman—and a very 
sweet young woman, too—who came to me in 
London, to engage me for his defence, who repre- 
sented herself as his sister.” 

*+ This is strange,”’ rejoined M*Shane, musing. 

‘* But, however,”’ continued Mr. ‘T'revor, ‘as 
I was about to say, I was observing to this young 
woman, how strange it was, that the first time I 
was legally employed for the name of Rushbrook, 
it should be a case which, in the opinion of the 
world, should produce the highest gratification, 
and that in the second in one which has ended in 
misery.” 

‘* How do you mean ?”’ inquired M‘Shane. 

‘«T put a person of the name of Rushbrook in 
possession of a Jarge fortune. | asked our young 
friend’s sister whether he could be any relation, 
but she said no.” 

** Young Rushbrook had no sister, I am sure,”’ 
interrupted M*Shane. 

**I now recolleet,”’ continued Mr. Trevor, 
‘that this person who came into the fortune 
stated that he had formerly held a commission 
in the army.” 

“Then depend on it it’s Rushbrook himself 
who has given himself brevet rank,’’ replied 
M‘Shane. ‘+ Where is he now ?”’ 

‘Down in Dorsetshire,” said Mr. Trevor; 
‘he succeeded to the Austin estate, and has taken 
the name.” 

“Tis he! ‘tis he! I'll swear to it,” cried 
M‘Shane; * phillaloo! murder and Irish! the 
murder’s out now. No wonder this gentleman 
would’nt return my visit, and keeps himself en- 
tirely athome. I beg your pardon, Mr. Trevor, 
but what sort of a looking personage may he be, 
for, as I have said, I have never seen this Mr. 
Austin ?” Wf 

“A fine, tall, soldierly man; I should say 


»’ said Mr. 





rough, but still not vulgar, dark hair and eyes, 
aquiline nose: if I recollect right——”’ 

«Tis the man!’’ exclaimed O’ Donahue. 

“And his wife—did you see her?’’ asked 
M‘Shane. 

** No, I did not,”’ replied Mr. ‘Trevor. 

*« Well, I have seen her very often,’’ rejoined 
M‘Shane; ‘and a very nice creature she ap- 
pears to be. I have never been in their house 
in my life, I called and left my card, that’s all; 
but, I have met her several times ; however, as 
you have not seen her, that proves nothing; and 
now, Mr. Trevor, what do you think we should 
do bd 

‘I really am not prepared to advise; it is a 
case of great difficulty; | think, however, it 
would be advisable for you to call upon young 
Rushbrook, and see what you can obtain from 
him; after that, if you come here to-morrow 
morning, I will be better prepared to give you an 
answer.” 

“«] will do as you wish, sir, I will call upon 
my friend first, and my name’s not M‘Shane, if 
I don’t call upon his father afterwards.” 

** Do nothing rashly, I beg,”’ replied Mr. Tre- 
vor; ** recollect you have come to me for advice, 
and I think you are bound at least to hear what I 
have to propose before you act.” 

‘‘ That’s the truth, Mr. ‘Trevor, so now, with 
many thanks, we will take our leave, and call 
upon you to-morrow.” 

M‘Shane and O’Donahue then proceeded to 
the jail and demanded permission to see our 
hero. 

‘‘ There are two ladies with him, just now,” 
said the jailer; ‘they have been there these 
three hours, so | suppose they will not be much 
longer.” 

‘** We will wait then,” replied O’ Donahue. 

In about a quarter of an hour Mrs. Austin and 
Mary made their appearance; the former was 
closely veiled when she entered the jailer’s par- 
lour in which O’Donahue and M‘Shane were 
waiting. It had not been the intention of Mrs. 
Austin to have gone into the parlour, but her 
agitation and distress had so overcome her that 
she could scarcely walk, and Mary had persuaded 
her as she came down to go in and take a glass 
of water. ‘The gentlemen rose when she came 
in; she immediately recognised M‘Shane, and 
the sudden rush into her memory of what might 
be the issue of the meeting, was so overwhelm- 
ing, that she dropped into a chair and fainted. 

Mary ran for some water, and while she did 
so, M‘Shane and O’Donahue went to the assist- 
ance of Mrs. Austin. The veil was removed, 
and, of course, she was immediately recognised 
by M‘Shane, who was now fully convinced that 
Austin and Rushbrook were one and the same 

n. 

Upon the first signs of returning animation, 
M‘Shane had the delicacy to withdraw; and, 
making a sign to the jailer, he and’ O’Donahue 
repaired to the cell of our hero. The greeting 
was warm on both sides. M'Siane was eager 
to enter upon the subject; he pointed out to Joey 
that he knew who committed the murder; in- 
deed, plainly told him that it was the deed of his 
father. But, Joey, as before, would admit no- 
thing; he was satisfied with their belief in his 
innocence, but, having made up his mind to suf- 
fer, could not be to reveal the truth, 
and te art the cell, 

reeiving that u most ‘steps were 
a without the knowledge of our hero, there 
was no chance ee 
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melancholy fate. Struck with admiration at his 
courage and self-devotion towards an unworthy 

arent, ~~ bade him farewell, simply promising 
use all their endeavours in his behalf. 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 
The interview. 


According to their arrangement, on the follow- 
ing morning M’Shane ana O’Donahue called 
upon Mr. Trevor, and after half an hour’s con- 
sultation, it was at last decided that they should 
make an attempt to see Austin, and bide the issue 
of the interview, when they would again com- 
municate with the lawyer, who was to return to 
town on the following day. They then set off 
as fast as four horses could convey them, and 
drove direct to the hall, where they arrived about 
six o’clock in the evening. 

It had so happened that “iustin had the even- 
ing before inquired for his wife. ‘The servants 
reported to him what Mary had told them, and 
Austin, who was in a fidgetty humour, had sent 
for the coachman who had driven the carriage, to 
inquire whether Mrs. Austin’s friend was very 
ill. ‘The coachman stated that he had not driven 
over to the place in question, but to the nearest 
post-town, where Mrs. Austin had taken a post- 
chaise. ‘This mystery and concealment on the 
part of his wife was not very agreeable to a man 
of Mr. Austin’s temper; he was by turns indig- 
nant and alarmed; and after having passed a 
sleepless night, had been all day anxiously await- 


ing Mrs. Austin’s return, when the sound of 


wheels was heard, and the carriage of M‘Shane 
drove up to the door. On inquiry if Mr. Austin 
was at home, the servants replied that they would 
ascertain; and Austin, who imagined that this 
unusual visit might be connected with his wife’s 
mysterious absence, desired the butler to show 
in the visiters. Austin started at the announce- 
ment of the names, but, recovering himself, he 
remained standing near the table, drawn up to 
his full height, 

“Mr. Austin,” said O’Donahue, “ we have 
ventured to call _— you upon an affair of some 
importance: as Mr. Austin we have not the plea- 
sure of your acquaintance, but we were formerly, 
if 1 mistake not, serving his majesty in the same 
regiment ?”” 

**I do not pretend to deny, gentlemen, that 
you once knew me under different circum- 
stances,” replied Austin, haughtily ; * will you 
please to be seated, and then probably you will 
favour me with the cause of this visit.” 

“May I inquire of you, Mr. Austin,” said 
M‘Shane, “if you may have happened to look 
over the newspapers within these few days ?”’ 

**No! and now I recolleet—which is unusual 
—the papers have not been brought to me regu- 
larly.” 

“They were probably withheld from you in 
consequence of the intelligence they would have 
conveyed to you,” returned M‘Shane. . 

“* May I ask what that intelligence may be ?”” 
sealed Austin, surprised. 

« The trial, conviction, and sentence to trans- 
portation for life of one Joseph Rushbrook, for 
the marder of a man of the name of Byres,’’ re- 
plied M‘Shane; ‘ Mr. Austin, you are of course 
aware that he is your son.” 

* You have, of course, seen the party, and he 
has made that statement to you,”’ rejoined Mr. 
Austin, 

* We have seen the party, but he has not made 


, 





that statement,”’ replied O"Donahue; * but do 
you pretend to deny it?”’ 

“Tan not aware upon what grounds you have 
thought proper to come here to interrogate me,” 
replied Austin. ‘Supposing that I had a son, 
and that son has, as you say, been guilty of the 
deed, it certainly is no concern of yours.”’ 

** First, with your leave,”” resumed M‘Shane, 
‘Jet me prove that he is your son. 
living et Grasfurd, where the murder was com- 
mitted ; your son ran away in consequence, and 
fell into the hands of Captain (now General) 
O’Donahue; from him your son was made over 
to me, and [ adopted him; but having been re- 
cognised, when at school, by Furness, the school- 
master of the village, he absconded to avoid being 
apprehended; and I have never seen him from 
that time till yesterday morning, when I called 
upon him, and had an interview, as soon as his 
mother, Mrs. Austin, had quitted the cell in 
Exeter jail, where he is at present confined.” 

Austin started—here was the cause of Mrs. 
Austin’s absence explained ; neither could he any 
longer refuse to admit that Joey was his son. 
After a silence of a minute, he replied— 

“«T have to thank you much for your kindness 
to my poor boy, Major M’Shane ; and truly sorry 
am I that he is in such a dilemma. Now that I 
am acquainted with it, | shall do all in my power. 
There are other Rushbrooks, gentlemen, and you 
cannot be surprised at my not immediately ad- 
mitting that such a disgrace has occurred to my 
own family. Of Mrs. Austin having been with 
him I assure you I had not any idea; her having 
gone there puts it beyond a doubt, although it 
has been carefully concealed from me till this 
moment.” 

It must not be supposed that because Austin 
replied so calmly to Major M‘Shane, that le was 
calm within. On the contrary, from the very 
first of the interview he had been in a state of 
extreme excitement, and the struggle to command 
his feelings was terrible ; indeed, it was now so 
painfully expressed in his countenance, that 
O* Donahue said,— 

** Perhaps, Mr. Austin, you will allow me to 
ring for a little water !”’ 

** No, sir, thank you,” replied Austin, gasping 
for breath. 

‘Since you have admitted that Joseph Rush- 
brook is your son, Mr. Austin,” continued 
M‘Shane, * your own flesh and blood, may I 
inquire of you what you intend to do in his be- 
half? Do vou intend to allow the law to take 
its course, and your son to be banished for life ?”’ 

** What can I do, gentlemen? He has been 
tried and condemned ; of course, if any exertion 
on my part can avail—but I fear that there is no 
chance of that.” 

‘* Mr. Austin, if he were guilty | should not 
have interfered; but, in my opinion he is inno- 
cent; do you not think so ?”’ 

** 1 do not believe, sir, that he ever would have 
done such a deed; but that avails nothing—he is 
condemned.” 

**] grant it, unless the real murderer of the 
pedler could be brought forward.” 

“ Y-e-s,” replied Austin, trembling. 

« Shall I denounce him, Mr. Austin?” 

* Do you know him ?”’ replied Austin, start- 
ing on his feet. 

* Yes, Rushbrook, I do know him,—’tis your- 
self!” 

Austin could bear up no longer, he fell down 
on the floor as if he had been shot. O’Donahue 
and M‘Shane went to his assistance, they raised 
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him up, but he was insensible; they then rang 
the bell for assistance, the servant came in, me- 
dical advice was sent for, and M‘Shane and 
O’Donahue, perceiving there was no chance of 
prosecuting their intentions in Mr. Austin’s pre- 
sent state, quitted the hall just as the chaise with 
Mrs. Austin and Mary drove up to the door. 





CHAPTER THE LAST. 


In which it is hop:d that the story winds up to the satis- 
faction of the reader. 


It was not for some time after the arrival of the 


| medical men that Mr. Austin could be recovered 


from his state of insensibility, and when he was 
at last restored to life, it was not to reason. He 
raved wildly, and it was pronounced that his 
attack was a brain fever. As, in his incoherent 
exclamations, the name of Byres was frequently 
repeated, as soon as the medical assistance had 
withdrawn, Mrs. Austin desired all the servants, 
with the exception ef Mary, to quit the room ; 
they did so with reluctance, for their curiosity 
was excited, and there was shrugging of the 
shoulders, and whispering, and surmising, and 
repeating of the words which had escaped from 
their unconscious master’s lips, and hints that all 
was not right passed from one to the other in the 
servants’ hall. In the mean time, Mrs. Austin 
and Mary remained with him; and well it was 
that the servants had been sent away, if they 
were not to know what had taken place so long 
ago, for now Austin played the whole scene over 
again, denounced himself as a murderer, spoke of 
his son, and of his remorse, and then he would 
imagine himself in conflict with Byres—he 
clenched his fists—and he laughed and chuckled 
—and then would change again to bitter lament- 
ations for the deed which he had done. 

«Oh, Mary, how is this to end?”’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Austin, after one of the paroxysms had 
subsided. 

‘** As guilt always must end, madam,” replied 
Mary, bursting into tears, and clasping her hands, 
‘in misery.” 

‘* My dear Mary, do not distress yourself in 
that manner; you are no longer guilty.” 

‘‘Nor is my master, madam; | am sure that 
he has repented.” 

** Yes, indeed, he has repented most sincerely ; 
one hasty deed has embittered his whole life—he 
never has been happy since, and never will be 
until he is in héaven.”’ 

* Oh, what a happy relief it would be to him 
replied Mary, musing. ‘I wish that I was—if 
such wish is not sinful.”’ 

‘* Mary, you must not add to my distress by 
talking in that manner—I want your support and 
consolation now.”’ 

** You have a right to demand everything of 
me, madam,” replied Mary, ** and I will do my 
best, I will indeed. I have often felt this before, 
and [ thank God for it—it will make me more 
humble.” 

‘The fever continued for many days, during 
which time Mr. Austin was attended solely by 
his wife and Mary ; the latter had written to our 
hero, stating the cause of her absence from him 
in so trying a period, and had received an answer, 
stating that he had received from very good au- 
thority the information that he was not likely to 
leave the country for some weeks—and request- 
ing that Mary would remain with his mother until 
his father’s dangerous illness was decided one 
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way or the shone he ‘stated that he should be| 
perfectly satisfied if he only saw her once before 
his departure, to arrange with her relative to her 
affairs, and to give her legal authority to act for 
him, previous to his removal from the country. 
He told her that he had perceived an advertise- 
ment in the London papers, evidently put in by 
his friends at Portsmouth, offering a handsome 
reward to any one who could give any account 
of him—and that he was fearful that some of 
those who were at the trial would read it, and 
make known his position; he begged Mary to 
write to him every day if possible, if it were 
only a few lines, and sent his devoted love to his 
mother. Mary complied with all our hero’s re- 
quests, and every day a few lines were despatch- 
ed; and it was now ascertained by the other do- 
mestics, and by them made generally known, 
that a daily correspondence was kept up with a 
prisoner in Exeter jail, which added still more 
mystery and interest in the state of Mr. Austin. 
Many were the calls and cards left at the Hall, 
and if we were to inquire whether curiosity or 
condolence was the motive of those who went 
there, we are afraid that the cause would not, in 
most cases, have proved to have been the latter. 
Among others O’Donahue and M‘Shane did not 
fail to send every day, waiting for the time when 
they could persuade Austin to do justice to his 
own child. 

The crisis, as predicted by the medical attend- 
ants, at last arrived, and Mr. Austin recovered his 
reason, but, at the same time, all hopes of his 
again rising from his bed were given over. This 
intelligence was communicated to his wife, who 
wept and wished, but dared not utter what she 
wished; Mary, however, took an opportunity 
when Mrs. Austin had quitted the room, to tell 
Mr. Austin, who was in such a feeble state that 
he could hardly speak, that the time would soon 
come when he would be summoned before a 
higher tribunal, and conjured him, by the hopes 
he had of forgiveness, now that the world was 
fading away before his eyes, to put away all pride, 
and to do that justice to his son which our hero’s 
noble conduct towards him demanded—to make 
a confession, either in writing or in presence of 
witnesses, before he died, which would prove 
the innocence of his only child, the heir to the 
property and the name. 

There was a struggle, and a long one, in the 
proud heart of Mr. Austin, before he could con- 
sent to this act of justice. Mary had pointed 
out the propriety of it early in the morning, and 
it was not until late in the evening, after having 
remained in silence, and with his eyes closed for 
the whole day, that Austin made a sign to his 
wife to bend down to him, and desired her in a 
half whisper to send for a magistrate. His re- 
quest was immediately attended to; and in an hour 
the summons was answered by one with whom 
Austin had been on good terms. Austin made 
his deposition in few words, and was supported 
by Mary while he signed the paper. It was 
done; and when she would have removed the 
pen from his fingers, she found that it was still 
held fast and that his head had fallen back; the 
conflict between his pride and this act of duty 
had been too overpowering for him in his weak 
condition, and Mr. Austin was dead before the 
ink had time to dry. 

The gentleman who had been summoned in 
his capacity of magistrate, thought it advisable 
to remove from the scene of distress without 
attempting to communicate with Mrs. Austin in 
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tion 2 with O’Douahue and M‘Shane at the time 
that he was summoned, and Mr. Austin’s illness, 
and the various reports abroad had been there 
canvassed, O’Donahue and M*Shane had pre- 
served the secret; but when their friend was sent 
for, anticipating that some such result would take 
place, they requested him to return to them from 
the Hall; he did so, and acquainted them with 
what had passed. 

‘* There is no time to lose, then,’’ said M‘Shane; 
*T will, if you please, take a copy of this depo- 
sition.” 

O’Donahue entered into a brief narrative of 
the circumstances and the behaviour of our hero; 
and, as soon as the copy of the deposition had 
been attested by the magistrate, he and M‘Shane 
ordered horses, and set off for London. ‘They 
knocked up Mr. ‘Trevor at his private house in 
the middle of the night, and put the document 
into his hands. 

‘Well, Major M‘Shane,” said Mr. Trevor, 
after he had perused the deposition, ‘+1 would 
gladly have risen from a sick bed to have had this 
paper put into my hands; we must call upon the 
Secretary of State to-morrow, and [ have no 
doubt but that the poor lad will be speedily re- 
leased, take possession of his property, and be 
an honour to the county.” 

‘An honour to old England,”’ replied M‘Shahe; 
‘* but I shall now wish you good night.” 

M‘Shane, before he went to bed, immediately 
wrote a letter to Mrs. Austin, aequainting her 
with what he had done, and the intentions of Mr. 
‘Trevor, sending it by express; he simply stated 
the facts, without any comments. 

But we must now return to Portsmouth. The 
advertisement of Mr. Small did not escape the 
keen eye of the police constable who had arrested 
our hero, As the reader must recollect, the arrest 
was made so quietly that no one was aware of 
the circumstances; and as the reward of £100 
would be a very handsome addition to the £200 
which he had already received, the man imme- 
diately set off for #ortsmouth on the outside of 
the coach, and went to Mr. Small, whom he found 
in the counting-house with Mr. Sleek. He soon 
introduced himself and his business with them ; 
and such was Mr, Small’s impatience, that he 
immediately signed a cheque for the amount, and 
handed it to the police officer, who then bluntly 
told him that our hero had been tried and sen- 
tenced to transportation for murder, his real name 
being Rushbrook, and not O’ Donahue. 

This was a heavy blow to Mr. Small: having 
obtained all the particulars from the police-con- 
stable, he dismissed him, and was for some time 
in consultation-with Mr. Sleek ; and as it would 
be impossible long to withhold the facts, it was 
thought advisable that Mrs. Phillips and Emma 
should become acquainted with them immediately, 


there was a mystery about our hero, a portion of 
which she was acquainted with. 

Mrs. Phillips was the first party to whom the 
intelligence was communicated, and she was 
greatly distiessed. It was sometime before she 
could decide upon whether Emma, in her weak 
state, should be made acquainted with the melan- 
choly tidings, but as she suffered so much from 
suspense, it was considered advisable that the 
communication should be made. It was done 


as cautiously as possible; Emma was not so 
shocked as they supposed she would have been 
at the intelligence. 

“I have been prepared for this, or something 


arms; ‘+ but I cannot believe he did the deed ; 
he told me that he did not when he was a child; 
he asserted it since. Mother, I must—I will go 
and see him.” 

** See him, my child! he is confined in jail.” 

‘*Do not refuse me, mother, you know not 
what I feel—you know not—I never knew my- 
self till now, how much I loved him. See him 
I must and will. Dearest mother, if you value 
my life—if you would not drive reason from its 
seat, do not refuse me !’’ 

Mrs. Philips found that it was in vain to argue, 
and consulted with Mr. Small, who at length 
(after having in vain remonstrated with Emma, 
decided that her request should be granted, an 
that very day he accompamed his niece, travel- 
ing all night, until they arrived at Exeter. 

In the mean time Mrs. Austin had remained in 
a state of great distress ; her husband lay dead, 
she believed he had confessed his guilt, but to 
what extent she did not know, for neither she 
nor Mary had heard what had passed between 
him and the magistrate. She had no one but 
Mary to confide in or to console her; no one to 
advise with or consult. She thought of sending 
for the magistrate, but it would appear indecorous, 
and she was all anxiety and doubt. ‘he letter 
from M‘Shane, which arrived the next afternoon, 
— her at once; she felt that her boy was 
safe 

‘* Mary, dear, read this, he is safe !’’ exclaimed 
she; ‘*God of heaven aecept a mother’s grateful 
tears !”’ 

**Cannot you spare me, madam?’ replied 
Mary, returning the letter. 

«Spare you. Oh yes! quick Mary, lose not 
a moment, go to him, and take this letter with 
you. My deur, dear child !”’ 

Mary did not wait a second command ; she 
sent for post horses, and in half an hour was on 
her way to Exeter ; traveling with as much speed 
as Emma and her uncle, she arrived there but a 
few hours after them. 

Our hero had been anxiously awaiting Mary’ 8 
daily communication, the post time had passed, 
and no letter had arrived. Pale and haggard 
from long confinement and distress of mind, he 
was pacing up and down, when the bolts were 
turned, and Emma, supported by her uncle, en- 
tered the cell. At the sight of her our hero 
uttered a cry, and staggered against the wall ; he 
appeared to have lost his usual self-control. 

“Oh!” said he, ** this might have been spared 
me; I have not deserved this punishment. 
Emma, hear me. As I hope for future happi- 
ness, I am innocent! | am—I am, indeed !”’ and 
he fell senseless on the pavement. 

Mr. Small raised him up, and put him on the 
bed ; after a time he revived, and remained where 
he had been laid, sobbing convulsively. 

When he became more composed, Emma, 
who had been sitting by him, the. tears coursing 
each other down her pale cppahanns -addressing 
him in a calm voice,— 

“I feel—I am sure—that you are compete 
I should not have been here.” 

«Bless you for that, Emma! bless you! 4? 
cried our hero, ‘‘ those few words of yours have 
given me more consolation than you can imagine. 
ail Ye ye eto te a 
graced, to be banished to a distant country, and 

that at the very time I was full of happiness, 
prosperous and anticipating—but I cannot dwell 
upon that. ap ars ay den And 
what could support me, but the consciousness of 








her present distress. He had been in conversa- 





like this,”’ replied she, weeping in her mother’s 





my own innocence, and the assurance that she 
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whom I love so, and whom I now lose for ever, 
still believes me so? Yes, it is a balm—a con- 
solation, and I will now submit to the will of 
of Heaven.” 

Emma burst into tears, leaning her face on 
our hero’s shoulders. After a time she replied, 
“am not to be pitied? Je it nothing to love 
tenderly, devotedly, madly—to have given my 
heart, my whole thoughts, my existence to one 
object—(why should | conceal it now ?)—to have 
been dwelling upon visions of futurity so pleas- 
ing, so delightful, all passing away as a dream, 
and leaving a sad reality like this? Make me 
one promise ; you will not refuse Emma—she 
who kn. It by your side when you first met her 
—she who is kneeling before you now !” 

« [ dare not, Emma,” returned Joey, “for my 
heart tells me that you would propose a step 
which must not be; you must leave me now and 
for ever.” ov 

« For ever! for ever!” cried Emma, springing 
on her feet. “No! no!—uncle, he says | am 
to leave him for ever!” cried the frantic girl. 
‘Who's that?—Mary! Yes, itis! Mary, he 
says I must leave him for ever!’ (It was Mary, 
who had just come into the cell.) ‘ Must I, 
Mary?” 

«No—no!” replied Mary, “not so! he is 
saved, and his innocence is established ; he is 
yours for ever !"’ 

We shall not attempt to describe a scene which 
we could not do justice to. We must allow the 
day to pass away; during which Emma and our 
hero, Mr. Small, and Mary were sitting together ; 
tears of misery wiped away—tears of joy still 
flowing and glistening with the radiance of inter- 
mingling smiles. 

The next morning M‘Shane and O’ Donahue 
arrived; the secretary of state had given iinme- 
diate orders for our hero’s release, and they had 
brought the doeument with them. 

The following day they were all en route, 
Emma and her uncle to Portsmouth, where they 
anxiously awaited the arrival of our hero, as 
soon as he had performed his duty to his parents. 

We must once more allow the reader to sup- 
pose the joy of Mrs. Austin in once more hold- 
ing her child in her embrace, and the smiles and 
happiness of Mary at his triumphant acquittal ; 
the wondering of the domestics, the scandal and 
rumour of the neighbourhood. ‘Three «lays suf- 
ficed to make all known, and by that time Joey 
was looked upon as the hero of a novel. On 
the fourth day he accompanied the remains of 
his father as chief mourner. ‘The funeral was 
quiet without being mean ; there was no attend- 
ance; no carriages of the neighbouring gentry 
followed. Our hero was quite alone and unsup- 
ported, but when the ceremony was over, the 
want of respect shown to the memory of his 
father was more than atoned for by the kindness 
and consideration shown towards the son, who 
was warmly yet delicately welcomed as the future 
proprietor of the hall. 

Three months passed away, and there was a 
great crowd before the house of Mr. Small, navy 
agent, at Portsmouth. ‘There was a large com- 
pany assembled, the O’ Donahues, the M‘Shanes, 
the es oe many others. — am 
was ing ten years younger, a 
was attending her at the toilet, both of them half 
smiles, half tears, for it was the morning of our 
hero’s wedding day. Mr. Small strutted about 
in white smalls, and Mr. Sleek spluttered over 
e « The ion went to the church, 
and soon after one couple of the party set off for 


the hall; where the others went was of no con- 
sequence. 

We have now wound up the history of little 
Joey Rushbrook, the poacher. We have only 
to add, that the character of our hero was not the 


family. 
for the amiability of its possessors, and the art 
which they possessed of making other people 
happy. Mary remained with them more as a 
confidante than as a servant; indeed, she had so 
much money, that she received several offers of 
marriage, which she invariably refused, observ- 
ing with the true humbleness of a contrite heart, 
that she was undeserving of any honest, good 
man. Everybody else, even those who knew 
her history, thought otherwise, but Mary con- 
tinued firm in her resolution. As for all the rest 
of the personages introduced into these pages, 
they passed through life with an average portion 
of happiness, which is al] that can be expected. 

In conclusion, we have only one remark to 
make. In this story we have shown how a 
young lad who began his career with poaching, 
ultimately beeame a gentleman of £7000 a year; 
but we must remind our youthful readers, that it 
does not follow that every one who thus com- 
mences life is to have the same good fortune. 
We advise them, therefore, not to attempt it, as 
they may find that, instead of £7000 a year, 
they may stand a chance of going to where our 
hero narrowly escaped being sent; that is, to a 
certain portion of her majesty’s dominions be- 
yond the seas, latterly termed Australia, but 
more generally known by the appellation of 
Botany Bay. 


THE END. 





ADDRESS 


TO THE LITERARY SOCIETIES OF WILLIAM AND 
MARY COLLEGE, VIRGINIA 5 


Delivered by Junge Upsuor, July 2d, 1841, at the requesi of the 
Licivyronian Society of that College. 


Youne GentLemen.—I am much gratified 
at the opportunity which your kindness has af- 
forded me, of addressing you on the present oc- 
casion. 1 must be permitted, however, to ex- 
press my regret,—an unaffected regret,—that 
the pressure of my official duties has been, ever 
since | accepted your invitation, so constant and 
so severe, as to compel me to appear before you 
with less preparation than | desired. Indulge 
me, then, in a plain and unpretending style and 
manner. The language of truth borrows no 
force from the graces of elocution. A high and 
solemn interest attaches to the scene now before 
me. It appeals to all the better sympathies, 
alike of the patriot and of the man. Many of 
you have completed your academical studies, and 
are preparing to enter on the great theatre of the 
world. New actors will meet you there; new 
objects will attract, and new motives will inspire 
you. For you, the great drama of life is yet to 
be played; for hitherto you have witnessed only 
its opening scenes. You cannot be permitted to 
look on as. mere spectators, whilst others act out 
the play. You have your own parts to perform ; 
and.whether they shall be distinguished or ob- 





secure, whether you shall be encouraged by ap- 


worse as he grew older and was the father of a | 
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plause and rewarded by honours, or driven off 
with scorn and hisses, may depend, in a great 
degree, on the impressions with which you first 
enter on the ‘stage. ‘The remarks, therefore, 
which it is my purpose to address to you, will 
have an immediate reference to the duties and 
responsibilities which you are about to assume, 
as tree citizens of Virginia. 

Look around you,—not on the physical, but 
on the moral world,—and tell me what it is that 
you see. Is there any thing which strikes you 
as wonderful or surprising; any thing to excite 
your admiration or awaken your curiosity ? You 
behold every thing moving on regularly and in 
harmony ; the vast multitude of human beings 
who pass daily before your eyes, do not even 
jostle one another ; industry plies her task in a 
thousand forms, and no man molests her; the 
bounty which nature has scattered over the earth, 
her children have appropriated, in perfect agree- 
ment with one another; rights are ascertained, 
interests are established, and both are protected ; 
the arm of the whole is stretched over every in- 
dividual, and the wisdom of the whole watches 
and guides him ; knowledge hourly enlarges her 
limits, uncensured, unrebuked, free to explore 
the universe, and to shed her unnumbered 
blessings upon man; valuable acts multiply and 
flourish; the harmonious action of the whole 
shows itself and is felt, in our daily comforts and 
enjoyments. ‘Io what is it that we owe this 
beautiful result; what power has been able to 
bring all this order and system, out of the chaos 
of moral elements? What is that agency, daily 
felt, yet searcely ever seen, which thus regulates 
and controls, with irresistible power, the moral 
universe? ‘The effect is so familiar to us, that 
we are apt to regard it merely as a thing which 
belongs to the ordinary course of events, or as a 
part of the established order of Nature. ‘The 
phenomena of the natural world strike forcibly 
upon our attention, and awaken in us a spirit of 
enquiry and investigation. We are not satisfied 
to enjoy even the light and heat of the sun, with- 
out seeking also to know his nature, and to de- 
velope the causes of all the beneficent influences 
which he exerts upon our world. But the moral 
systems which surround us—systems little less 
perfect in themselves, and no less necessary to 
the comfort of our existence—work out their re- 
sults, almost unobserved, and scarcely excite our 





attention, while they cover us with blessings. 
The great agent to which I huve here alluded, 
and which so quietly produces these great and 
beneficent results, is civil government. What- 
ever be its form; whether strong ot weak, slavish 
or free, it is a wonderful contrivance, the great 
and distinguishing triumph of the wisdom of 
man. ‘True, it is the necessary result of the 
social state; a condition imposed on our race by 
our very nature; but man has been able so to 
improve it, as to reconcile the discordant ele- 
ments of that nature, and thus fit himself for the 
companionship of his own race. It is a subject 
worthy of all study. It is the great chain by 
which society, under all its aspects and in all its 
conditions, is bound together; and even though 
it may sometimes oppress or gall us, it is still a 
blessing, compared with that anarchy which takes 
the curb from human passions, and invites man 
to make war upon man. The social condition 
embraces the whole human family. ‘The slave 
of the despot, no less than the free citizen, is in- 
terested to preserve it, for each of them owes to 
that alone, all that gives value to life. Hence, 





government, which is at once the result and the 
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bond of society, is the most useful, as it is the 
most dignified subject of contemplation and study. 
Whatever be our condition, it greatly concerns 
us to understand by what agency the beautiful 
moral order which is everywhere seen, is estab- 
lished and preserved; what it is that blesses the 
fortunate, and prevents even misery itself from 
becoming intolerable. 





But for you, gentlemen, the subject possesses | 


a peculiar interest. You are yourselves a part 
of the government under whieh you live. Your 
agency is neither secret nor indirect; it is open 
and undisguised, and is felt and acknowledged in 
every part of the systems around you. ‘The 
free citizen of a free government has a great in- 
terest at stake, and an important part to act. 
There is an essential dignity in the function 
which he is called on to discharge; there is an 
imposing grandeur in the position which con- 
nects his conduct with the interests of thousands. 
It is not his own fate alone, with which he is 
charged; the destinies of others are involved 
with his, and the happiness of others is confided 
to his intelligence and integrity. How great, 
then, is his responsibility, and with how solemn 
a sense of that responsibility, should he con'em- 
piate the duties of a free citizen! Into that sta- 
tion, you are about to enter. You carry with 
you duties, as well. as rights ; duties which you 
are bound to respect, and rights which you are 
not permitted to exercise in caprice. ‘To you, 
it is matter,—not of mere taste or curiosity,— 
but of high obligation, to understand the true 
character of the institutions under which you 
live, and which will soon be committed to your 
protection and control. ‘The machine which you 
are about to handle, is skilfully contrived, sound 
in all its parts, orderly in its movements, and 
all important in the results of its action. Even 
slight derangements impair its usefulness, and 
endanger its safety ; but it has its master spring, 
which ean neither be broken nor displaced with- 
out throwing the whole into irreparable disorder 
and confusion. [t becomes us all then to beware 
how we venture to touch it with unskilful hands. 
We should at least, seek to understand its prin- 
ciples, before we undertake to regulate its move- 
ments. A single mistake on our part, may cause 
it to break into fragments, involving ourselves in 
its ruins, and defying our utmost skill to repair it. 

And what is this master spring? It is the one 
great principle which lies at the foundation of all 
legitimate government. ‘To the consideration 
of that principle, | now invite you. Itis not my 
purpose to offer you a disquisition upon our own 
peculiar forms. Indeed, forms have but little to 
do with the subject. Whenever we shall under- 
stand, and properly appreciate, the true princi- 
ples of rational and regulated liberty, the neces- 
sary forms will be easily devised; indeed, they 
will naturally accommodate themselves to us. 
Liberty will always be safe, when entrusted to 
the protection of those who have just impressions 
of the true nature of the social state, and of the 
proper function of civil government. 

It is a very common idea that civil govern- 
ment implies the surrender of certain of our na- 
tional rights, in order that those which are re- 
tained may be the better protected. It is said, 
that when man enfers into society, he agrees to 
abandon a part of those natural rights; and as a 
corollary from this, governments are supposed to 
be free, in exact proportion to the number-of 
thes? ri rhts of which it does not require the sur- 
render. In all this, there is a strange confusion 
of ideas, and a remarkable misconception of the 
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posed to be derived, and which alone, can limit 
/and define them ? 
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true nature of the subject. I admit that the con- 
clusions which a fair course of reasoning may 
deduce from these premises, are often sound and 
salutary, but the premises themselves cannot be 
allowed, because they are not only untrue in 
themselves, but they deprive government of the 
respect which attaches to it, as the great law of 
What are our natural rights ? 
Have we any? Where shall we look for that 
state of nature, from which those rights are sup- 


Or if we may be allowed to 
imagine such a state, what is the law to which 
those rights are referred, and by what sanction 
is that law enforced? It is not necessary that | 
should enlarge upon this topic. Whoever will 
carefully investigate the subject, will not fail to 
perceive that the only law of nature is brute 
force, and that if there be any right of nature, it 
is a right which nature herself does not respect. 
‘The first account which we have of man, pre- 
sents him to us in a social state. The Bible is 
our oldest record. It goes back to the creation 
of man, and gives us his history for many cen- 
turies. Everywhere it represents him as a social 
being. Whether Jew or Gentile, whether civil- 
ised or savage, whether dwelling in fenced cities 
or wandering over pathless deserts, he is always 
seen under some form of social connection with 
his fellow man. In more recent times, travellers 
have explored the whole earth, and have disco- 
vered savage tribes scarcely more elevated in the 
scale of being than the brute creation. Yet even 
among these, even in the lowest and rudest con- 
dition in which man is ever seen, he is a social | 
animal, 

Hence we are not permitted to contemplate 
him as insulated and solitary. He is born in a 
state of society ; his natural condition is that of a 
member of a social community. It is not correct, 
therefore, to say that he enfers into a state of 
sociely, at all; nor is it correct to consider him 
as bringing into that condition any right derived 
from the freedom of nature. “He exerts no will 
of his own, in becoming a member of society, but 
is forced to be so, from the very necessity of his 
nature. Hence, his rights are relative and not 
absolute. ‘hey are such only, as he may enjoy 
in his connection with other men, and not such 
as he might exercise, alone or insulated, in the 
boundless liberty of nature. 

Perhaps, gentlemen, you may consider this 
part of our enquiry more curious than useful. 
Yet it is precisely here, that we must look for 
the true foundation of all just reasoning upon the 
principles of free government. Government is 
not to be regarded as a compact of social union. 
by which every individual agrees to throw in, as 
a propitiatory sacrifice, a part of his natural rights. 
If it were so, it would imply that under certain 
circumstances, he might resume those rights, 
and, consequently, that he might dissolve the 
whole frame of society. He did not contribute 
to make that society, but found it.’ It is the 
result of a law of his own nature, and he pos- 
sesses no right incompatible with its existence. 
Born in a social state, his rights are such as be- 
long to a social state; that is to say, they are 
such, and such only, as every other man in the 
same community may equally enjoy. You see, 
then, how important it is to distinguish between 
the unbounded rights of a supposed state of 
nature, and the limited and restricted rights of a 
state of society. The rights of the natural man 
respect only himself; those of the social man 





respect his fellow; the first, if they ean be sup- 


posed to exist at all, must be regarded as unli- 
mited, and without law ; the second are modified 


by the social relations, and subject to the law of 
necessity, which those relations impose. Hence 
we are to commence our enquiries into the na. 
ture of civil government, by a as the 
necessary law of the social state. e are to 
contemplate man, not as in a state of nature, but 
as connected with his fellow man, by social ties. 
In ascertaining his rights, we are to enquire what 
it is possible for them to be, consistent with the 
same right in every other member of the same 
community. ‘These are his rights, independent 
of all positive government. He has by the law 
of his condition, not absolute right and absolute 
freedom, but every right which allows the same 
right in every other, and all freedom which does 
not restrict the same freedom in every other. 

What then is the true function of government? 
Imagine, if you can, a social community, without 
any government at all. ‘I'he rights of the several 
members of that community, would, as I have 
already remarked, be ascertained by the nature 
of their social relations to one another; but there 
would be no adequate protection for those rights. 
The weak would be subject to the power of the 
strong, and in a short time there would be no 
rights at all, except in those who could maintain 
them by force. Such a community- would, of 
necessity, soon call for a government, and the 
government which would suit them best, and 
which they would most naturally demani, 
would be a simple provision for the security of 
all the rights of their social state. ‘This is go- 
vernment in its primitive form, and to this form 
we are to look for the true principle of the sub- 
ject. You perceive that the proper function of 
government is not to give rights, nor to take 
rights away, nor to authorise the exercise of 
rights. Its true function is to protect rights ; 
and this it does, by restraining power. 

This principle is applicable to every condi- 
tion of the social state. In the first and rudest 
forms of society, the relations of men to one 
another are so simple, that few restraints are ne- 
cessary. In this state of things, a great latitude 
of individual liberty may be allowed, without 
danger of collision among hostile and conflicting 
rights ; and government itself is as simple as the 
social state to which it is applied. But in the 
progress of society, and particularly in the spread 
and increase of those rights which grow out of 
the possession of property, new relations will 
arise, and new rights will attach to them. But 
the function of government is still the same ; it is 
only the condition of the social.body, which has 
changed. Interests have multiplied, and rights, 
unknown in its rude and primitive state, have 
sprung up, and demand protection. Of course, 
government must adapt itself to them. Forms 
which protected all rights in the first stages of 
society, are found inapplicable to the new rights 
which have sprung out of new interests and re- 
lations. Additional restraints become necessary. 
The members of the community, in their ad- 
vanced state, find it necessary to deny themselves 


the exercise of powers, and the enjoyment 
of much of the liberty, which their former con- 
dition safely al Some of their former 


rights are found i ible with the more im- 
portant rights of their new relations, and conse- 
quently it becomes their interest to sacrifice the 
one to the other. It depends on themselves to 
say which they will reserve, and which they will 
abandon; and when they do determine this, they 
by that act, fix and ascertain the rights of the 
‘12 
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social community. Government, adapting itself 
to them, and performing its true function, im- 
poses restraints upon power, precisely in propor- 
tion to the number and importance of the rights 
which it is required to protect. 

‘T'his principle being established, let us pursue 
it to some of its legitimate results. ‘The first and 
most important is, that the duéies of the social 
state are in exact proportion to its rights, ‘They 
are, indeed, correlative terms, for every right 
which one man possesses, implies a duty in 
every other man, to respect that right. Hence, 
the more rights, the more duties; and as every 
right implies a restraint upon the power which 
would otherwise invade it, the more rights, the 
more restraints ; for otherwise, it would be the 
mere liberty of the strong, reducing the weak to 
slavery. 

Government is said to be a necessary evil. 
And why? Because it is regarded as a neces- 
sary restraint upon natural freedom. | ‘his is one 
of those errors into which men are apt to be led, 
by superficial thought, and imperfect investiga- 
tion. Natural freedom never existed, and even 
if it could exist, it would be no blessing to the 
possessor, It repudiates the restraints which 
are indispensable to its existence, and falls a ne- 
cessary sacrifice to an inherent principle of self- 
destruction. It rejects and disowns that duty in 
others, which its own nature implies, and thus 
exposes itself to invasion and overthrow, by de- 
stroying the only protection under which it can 
exist. . Government does not presuppose any 
such right, nor does it take upon itself the vain 
task, of adapting the wild liberty of a supposed 
sta‘e of nature to the wholesome restraints of 
society. As it finds man in a social state, and all 
his rights defined by his social relations, its bene- 
ficent office is, to protect those rights, by en- 
forcing the duties which they imply. Hence we 
hoaiaiaetion ourselves to cpnsider those duties 
as part of our rights. We are ioo apt, in our 
criticisms upon governments, to estimate their 
degree of freedom by what the citizen may do 
for himself, without considering what he must 
do for others; forgetting that the very freedom 
which he claims, requires that he should ac- 
knowledge the same freedom in others, and the 
consequent duty of respecting and defending it. 
As the rights of free citizens are common, so 
also are their duties ; every duty which the citi- 
zen owes to others, others owe to him; so that 
every right which he is supposed to sacrifice, is 
repaid and compensated by a corresponding 
right, Our duties, therefore, are strictly rights, 
and: so far from restricting our freedom, they 
enlarge and secure it. Hence, we should be as 
eager to perform our duties, as to protect our 
rights. he one cannot exist without the other, 
and he who refuses to perform the duty which 
he owes to the rights of others, breaks down the 
only security which surrounds his own. 

have already adverted to the common error 
which supposes that governments are free or 
otherwise, according to the number of natural 
nghts which they secure to the citizen. You 
will readily perceive that the great principle 
which we have established, does not acknow- 
ledge any such intention. As it is the proper 
function of government to protect the rights of 
the social state, government is perfect in propor- 
tion to the promptness and certainty with which 
it performs that office. But the rights of all so- 
cial communities are not the same. They grow 
out of the relations of the several members of 


must be modified to suit the peculiar character 
of those relations. One community may live by 
hunting, another by fishing, another by agricul- 
ture, and another by the pasturing of cattle. It 
is quite apparent that the relations of the agri- 
culturist may be very dillerent from those of the 


the fisherman. The same form of government, 
then, would not suit all of them alike. ‘I'he re- 
straints which might be necessary to protect the 
rights of the one, might be uncalled for and tyran- 
nous in the other. Hence the freedom of a go- 
vernment cannot be justly estimated by its forms. 
It is free, if it protect the social rights of the 
community over which it prevails, and the more 
or less of restraints which it imposes for the ae- 


judgment upon the subject. 

What is it, then, that distinguishes a free go- 
vernment fiom one that isnot so? I answer, 
that government may go beyond the point of pro- 
tecting social rights, and may also fall short of 
it. It may be—although it is not necessarily so 
—slavish and tyrannous, because it imposes upon 
the citizen restraints which are not rendered ne- 
cessary by the nature of his social relations. | 
say, not necessarily so, for if the citizen freely 
surrendered any of his rights, reserving the power 
to reclaim them at his own will, he is still essen- 
tially free, whatever be the extent of that sur- 
render. Each individual among you is free to 
waste his time, to decline the exercise of his 
physical powers, to abuse his faculties, and to 
degrade his nature. He is not morally fiee to 
do this, but there is no positive law to restrain 
him. Is he the less free, because he may not 
choose to subject himself to such a degradation ? 
If he be free to debase himself, he is equally 
free not to do it. ‘The very idea of a perfect 
right implies the right to surrender it. It follows, 
of course, that whatever rights, strictly consistent 
with their social condition, the members of a 
social community may voluntarily surrender, re- 
serving the right to reclaim them, far from leav- 
ing them any less free, the surrender itself implies 
the very freedom which it is supposed to aban- 
don. 
vernment, freely chosen and faithfully performing 
its assigned duties, is otherwise than free. It 
may well happen that our social relations may 
be such as to render it necessary to our interests, 
or our happiness, that we should forbear to ex- 
ercise half the rights of which our social condi- 
tion admits. Is there any thing in the very 
nature of freedom, to prevent us from doing 
this? If so, those rights themselves are imper- 
fect. We should not be free, if we were not 
not free to say how much of our freedom it is 
for our happiness to exert. He alone is per- 
fectly free, who is free to surrender his freedom. 
Hence, whatever be the form of the government, 
if it be freely chosen, and if the power be re- 
served to the people to change, modify or abro- 
gate it, at their own pleasure, it cannot be justly 
considered otherwise than free. ‘The very es- 
sence of its freedom may be found in the restraints 
thus voluntarily imposed. But a government 
which is not thus freely chosen, and which does 
not recognise in the people a right to control or 
change it, is not free, although it may have all 
the technical forms and all the pretended guards 
of constitutional liberty. ‘The forms of her 
legislation were carefully observed in the Roman 
senate, while Augustus was the undisputed mas- 
ter of the empire. 





those communities to one another, and of course 





But a government may also fall short of pro- 


nomade, and those of the hunter from those of 


complishment of that object affurds ifo rule of 


We cannot, then, justly say that any go- | 


tecting the rights of the social state. No such 
government can be free. It is, indeed, the worst 
form of tyranny ; for under the name of liberty, 
it removes the restraints without which liberty 
cannot exist. In seeking to confer rights on the 
individual, it forgets the rights of the social com- 
munity. Its aim is to give rights, and at the 
same time to release from the performance of the 
corresponding duties. ‘I'he thing is impracticable 
in itself, and the attempt to accomplish it is full 
of danger to civil liberty. ‘This is the common 
error of free states. In their eagerness to grasp 
at the greatest possible degree of individual 
liberiy, they forget that its only security is found 
in depriving others of the power to invade it. 


one man could be enlarged, by giving to another 
man the right to take that liberty away. ‘Thus 
liberty is left to war against itself, and, conse- 
quently, it soon perishes, a suicide. No tyranny 
can be worse than this, for it surrenders every 
right which government is designed to protect ; 
a prey to violence, or a victim to fraud. It thus 
happens, that governments, the freest in their 
forms, are often the most slavish in their action; 
slavish in exact proportion as their forms are 
free. A government which acknowledges all 
rights, acknowleges no restraints ; and thus in 
effect, ull rights are reduced to the arbitrament of 
force, and power alone becomes right. It fol- 
lows from this, that the yreat danger to free in- 
stitutions, is not in the imposition of restraints, 
but in the too great extension of the demoeratic 
principle. It is thus, that most free governments 
have fallen. One wholesome restraint after 
another has been shaken off, until the rights 
which they were designed to protect have ceased 
to be valued because they have ceased to be 
safe, and the strong arm of absolute power has 
been appealed to for protection, against the des- 
potism of licentious freedom. 

Few free governments have ever vet existed, 


| . : . . 
of which it can be truly said, that they allowed 


too little liberty to the citizen. ‘The reverse is 
true of a great majority of them. ‘The tendency 
ever has been, to enlarge a false and dangerous 
liberty by making war upon wholesome and ne- 
cessary restraints. Rights have been solicited, 
while duties have been forgotten. Liberty has 
been loved, not as the guardian of rights, but as 
the apologist of licentiousness. ‘The great poet 
of nature has said of glory, that it is 


’ ** Like a circle in the water, 
Which still continues to enlarge itself, 
*Till, by broad spreading, it disperse to nought.” 


The same is true of liberty. It has its limits, 
within which it might dwell in safety for ever. 
But pushed beyond them, it either falls to pieces, 
from its own tenuity, or bursts asunder from 
repletion. 

We may derive from the great principle which 





we are now considering, the corrective of a very 
prevailing and very dangerous error. It has 
come to be regarded as a sort of political axiom, 
that the proper business of government is to se- 
cure the greatest good to the greatest number. 
To doubt this, is little less than heresy, in the 
eyes of those who teach politics from the stump, 
and study the principles of government in the 
inspired columns of newspapers. Such reason- 
ers seem to forget that the business of govern- 
ment is with rights; the good that may flow 
from it, is asecondary consequence. It is indeed, 
the greatest good, not of the greatest number 
only, but of all, that the rights of all should be 
13 
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protected, but the proposition is not usually ac- 
cepted in this sense. In its ordinary aceeptation, 
it makes government a mere contrivance for 
speculation and profit; a device by which a cer- 
tain number may secure every thing to them- 
selves, without regard to others. A moment’s 
reflection will expose the fallacy of this idea. In 
that social state in which man is supposed always 
to be found, and independent of ail positive go- 
vernment, the rights of every one are precisely 
equal and thesamé. In this condition, no man 
has a right to interfere with any right in another, 
and, consequently, no number of men have any | 
right so to interfere with the rights of any other 
number of men. As they derive no such right 
from their mere condition as members of the 
social body, they cannot be supposed to derive it 
from any other source than government. And 
how is government itself established? When 
we are enquiring into its original principles, we 
are bound to suppose that it is the result of a free | 
agreement among all those over whom it is to | 
prevail, and designed for the benefit of all. If it | 
be not so, it is tyranny; the offspring either of | 
force or of fraud. ‘Th: proposition, then, that it 
is the proper function of government to secure 

the greatest good to the greatest number, neces- 

sarily supposes that a certain portion of every 

community seek protection for their social rights, 

by surrendering them to the arbitrary discretion 

of another portion of the same community who 

are interested to take them away. Reasoning of 
this sort proceeds upon the idea that free govern- 

ment can never exist; that equal rights can never 

prevail. It contemplates government as a partial, 

and not as a general good; as the property of 
only a part of the people,ia which the other part 

can claim no interest whatever. How can a go- 

vernment be free which presupposes that a part | 
of those who formed it have conferred on another 

part the right to make them slaves? How can 

it be said to secure equal rights, when its fun- 

damental principle is, that the greatest number, 

and none others, have any rights at all? Reason- 

ing which condueis us to such absurdities, cannot 

be admitted by any correct think:r. It proceeds 

upon a total misconception of the subject. It 

overlooks the great, fundamental truth, that go- 

vernment is contrived to protect the rights of the 

social state; and as these rights are common to 

all, and equal in all, its proper function must be, 

not merely to produce the greatest good to the 

greatest number, but fo secure all the rights of 
all the people. 

Near of kin to this idea, equally absurd in the 
eye of reason, and no less dangerous in its ten- 
dencies, is the popular notion of a jus divinum 
in a numerical majority. It is a familiar expres- 
sion, that the wiil of the majority ought always 
to prevail; and he who doubts the infallibility of 
the majority judgment, is considered a political 
heretic, and no good republican. Will the advo- 
cates of this doctrine, tell me from what source 
they derive it. Do they claim it as one of those 
‘natural rights’’ which men do not abandon, 
when they ‘*enter’’ society? I apprehend that 
it will be very difficult to find any such doctrine 
in the code of Nature, with whatever care they 
may search it. I will not detain you with ade- 
tail of all the experiments which this topic pre- 
sents. A few simple questions will conduct us 
to the right conclusion. Has Nature, indeed, 
determined that the equal rights which she has 
conferred on all her children shall be held at the 
will of a bare majority of them? And if she has 
so determined, what provision has she made to 











aseertain the will of that majority? Where is 
her senate house? By whose authority shall the 
unnumbered races of men be convoked? What 
rule of proceedings has Nature prescribed for 
conducting their deliberations ? What interpreter 
has she provided, that shall remedy the confus.on 
of Babel, and reduce the multitude of tongues to 
a single intelligible language? Who shall count 
the suffrages, and who announce them? And 
even if we suppose that all these things are done, 
and that the decree has gone forth, who shall 
execute it? who interpret it? by what sanction 
shall it be enforced? All these are offices of es- 


‘tablished and organised society, so that it is 


necessary to suppose that a state of nature has 
ceased to exist, before this right of nature can be 
rendered available! And who shall constitute 
this majority? Shall the ends of the earth as- 
semble together; the north and the south, the 
east and the west, meet and embrace? Are we 
to imagine a great parliament of Nature, consist- 
ing of the Hottentot and. the Scythian, the Pata- 
gonian and the Esquimaux, the fisherman of the 
Eastern Seas, and the hunter of the Rocky 
Mountains ? Contemplating the great family of 


_mankind as a whole, it is only by such a process 


that a numerical majority can be set apart from 
the rest, and their will be ascertained. And there 
is something so absurdly ridiculous in the pie- 
ture thus presented, that it is impossible to con- 
template it, without a smile of derision. And 
yet it is from this state of things, which presup- 
poses a degree of connection and intercourse 
between the several parts of the earth, found only 
in the most advanced states of social civilisation 
and improvement, that a natural right is supposed 
to be derived. And if we do not contemplate 
inankind as a whole, but as separate and distinet 
nations, each acting within its own limits, the 
whole experiment is abandoned ; for this is not 
the state of nature at all, but a state of society and 
organised government, opposed to, and absolutely 
inconsistent with the rights of nature. 

This then, is not a natural right; it is not a 
right which belongs, in the very nature of things, 
to the greater number. It is equally clear, that 
it does not spring from any law nor from any re- 
lation, of the social state, for the first principle of 
that state is<a perfect equality of rights in all men. 
If the right ex:st at all, it is clear that it must be 
fuund only in the positive provisions of govern- 
ment; and even then, it is a mere evasion on the 
part of the minority. I do not deny that such a 
state of things may exist. ‘There is nothing to 
prevent a social community from agreeing that 
all these rights shall be ascertained and measured, 
and all their. powers wielded by a bare majority 
of their number. This is an example of that 
perfect democraey in which a!l the powers of 
government are exercised directly by the people, 
and in which the simple provision that the majo- 
rity shall rule, is ali their constitution and all their 
law. But this plan of government does not be- 
long to the present age, nor to nations as we now 
see them. ‘The rude and poor inhabitants of a 
solitary mountain,* cut off from the rest of the 
world, and possessing nothing to tempt either 
the avarice or the ambition of others, have tried 
it with some success; but it cannot prevail ex- 
cept in the smallest communities, and with the 
simple manners which belong to poverty and 
labour. We must contemplate government as a 
system of chartered rights and ¢onstitutional limi- 
tations, in which popular caprice is controlled, 
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and kept within certain definite limits. Look 
upon such systems,—not only upon those which 
are now before you, but upon all which have 
prevailed in umes past, and you will not find one 
of them which does not profess to look with an 
equal eye, upon all orders and itions of men, 
It is the very object and purposé Of a constitution 
of government, to secure the ri of all; so to 
suriound them with guards protections, that 
every class and every individual may be safe from 
the encroachments of others. ‘This then, is the 
principle of iree government. When the equal 
rights of all men are thus brought within the pro- 
tection of the constitutional charter, the next step 
is to provide the requisite power for ensuring that 
protection. And here it is that the true claim of 
the majority is fount. It is by their will that the 
powers of government are to be wielded; but 
rights are in the frame of government itself, and 
so long as that frame is permitted to stand, those 
rights are secured in every individual, against, 
not a majority only,—but against ail the other 
members of the community. We should be 
careful, then, to distinguish between the rights 
and the powers of government. ‘The first are as 
perfect and as sacred in the individual as in the 
aggregate whole; the second, only, are yielded 
to the majority. But they are not yielded to the 
arbitrary discretion of that majority, for this 
would be; in effect, to concede the right along 
with the power. ‘Ihe majority are merely the 
depositaries of the power of the whole, to exe- 
ecute the will of the whole, as that will is ex- 
pressed in the frame of the government. To 
this extent, the will of the majority ought to pre- 
vail; and whatever it does beyond this, is of the 
nature of usurpation and tyranny. 

I know, gentlemen, that these views will not 
satisfy the ultra-democracy of the present day. 
Liberty, | fear, is beginning to put off her modest 
and matronly garb, and to walk forth with the 
brazen front and impudent step of the courtesan. 
I fear she is just entering upon her unholy revels, 
and preparing to act all the extravagances of in- 
toxication. A little longer, and her reeling ste 
may trample every social right in the dust. Like 
the snake, she carries within herself a poison 
which renders her blind, and causes her to strike 
in the dark, alike at friend and foe. ‘This claim 
of absolute and unlimited power ia the majority, 
is the first step in the downward progress of 
liberty. It is a claim, which the unreflecting 
are very apt to allow, because it is preferred in 
the very name of liberty. ‘There is something 

erous and self-sacriticing, in yielding to the 
will of the greater number. We do so from im- 
pulse, without pausing to reflect on the grasping 
character of power, and the fatal tendencies of a 
principle which submits the rights of social man 
to the caprices of the multitude. From this 
source has sprung agrarianism, that seeks to give 
to idleness and vice the hard earnings of industry 
and virtue; the levelling principle, which seeks 
to bring down all that is good and wise, to the 
grade of ignorance and profli 3 the natural 


rights doctrine, that overlooks all social oblig:- 


tions, denies the inheritable quality of property, 
unfrocks the priest, and laughs at shiesemanilige 
tie. As soon as you have conceded the powers 
of government, the rights.are claimed also. The 
majority are admi to the power of 
moulding the government at their will; those 
who imposed restraints may take them away. 
‘True, there is a form, in which alone, this can 
be legitimately done; a- that requires 





; process that 
‘| time, and which may thus cool the ardour of 
14 
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innovation, and give wisdom a chancé to arrest the 
career of folly. But forms, also, are claimed to 
be within the absolute power of the majority. 
‘They soon come to be regarded as obstacles to 
the fair course of the popular will, and are swept 
mere embarrassments of freedom. 


away as 
The | | e taught to think, that as all power 
is with them, they have a right to do direetly, 


what have aright to do indirectly ; and that, 
as rr of government are but the channels 

which their will is expressed, it is enough 
ir will is known ; and forms are therefore 


that 
. The facility thus afforded, invites 


unnecessary 
into action all the vices which the restraints of 


government held in check; and the first objects 
of their attack, are the virtues which put them to 
shame. The oper ‘majority assert the 
kingly prerogative, by virtue of their royal 
and absolute power, vtrilee down the rights of 
property, legalise rapine, overturn all govern- 
ment, and drink health toconfusion! ‘The Jack 
Cade with many heads, reeling in the intoxica- 


tion of power, and striding over every prostrate 
right, issues his royal edict, that “+ there shall be 


no law when he is ee A 
Itis impossible, gen , to-contemplate this 
subject, without being duly impressed with the 
necessity of hing every conservative prin- 
ciple of free government. It is impossible not to 
ree, that rights cannot be preserved without en- 
forcing the duties which they imply, and that the 
restraints of government are the only safeguards 
of liberty. It is said by Montesquieu, and is now 
become a political’ axiom, that the virtue of the 
people is the basis of republican government. 
‘© maxim can be more true, ate is isco 
igion re ts our relation to ; 
ar ine ~_-sochias nasal another. Hence, 
whatever we do, which invades the just rights of 
another, is immoral ; and as the safety and sacred- 
ness Of these rights is indispensable to liberty, 
liberty cannot exist without the morality which 
and guards them. The virtue of the 
is the basis of free government, only be- 
cause that virtue teaches them forbearance and 


moderation ; a r respect for their own duties, 
and for the’ of others. The liberty which 
secures all the rights of the social state, is liberty 


enough ; the licence which seeks for more, is but 
the spirit of despotism in the form of freedom. 
The worst enemy of rational liberty is the dema- 
gogue. He is, and ever has been, the bane of 
free states. He begins by flattering the pecple, 
and ends by betraying them. It is from him that 
they learn to despise all the restraints which they 
themselves have imposed. He persuades them 
to think that their voice is the voice of God, and 
that their power can secure the blessings of a 
sober and chastened liberty, amid the riot of a 
licentious freedom. If they do not die in this de- 
lusion, they wake from it in slavery and chains. 
‘the people is the voice of God, 
only when it echoes back the precept which 
#tays the arm of violence, and covers with the 
shield of divine justice, the rights of social man. | ; 
- | trust that your voices, at least, will be raised 
to rébuke the spirit of a mad and frantic freedom, 
to reseue the institutions of your country from 
the dangers of anarchy; to vindicate the princi- 
ples of republican government, from the reproach 
of anti-social tendencies, and to inculeate upon the 


mind, where, and at all times, the 
import truth, that “where there is no law, 
is no liberty.” ' 


these volumes, none have been published before 
but the ‘Subjects for Pictures, &c.’’ and the 
mottos to some of the chapters of ‘ Ethell 
Churchill,’’ which had been previously uncol- 


male Characters of Scott” had been printed in 
an incomplete state. 
In addition to the letters and poems that are in- 
terwoven with the memoir, the tragedy of ‘ Cas- 
truecio Castrucani” is published for the first 
time. 


E. L. that 


Wife and Witerarp fiemains 


OF 


) Poe wae a 


BY LAMAN BLANCHARD. 


“ Tt is a weary and a bitter hour, 
When first the real disturbs the poet's world, 
And he distrusts the future. Not for that 
Should cold di ency weigh down the soul, 
It is a glorious gift, bright Poetry, 
And should be thankfully anu nobly used 
Let it look up to Heaven !"’—L. E. L. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The following sketch of the literary and per- 
sonal life of L. E. L. has been executed in fulfil- 
ment of a pledg@ given to her long before she 
meditated leaving England, and renewed imme- 
diately previous to her departure. I should not 
otherwise have presumed to attempt any thing of 
the kind. A few years ago, when England had 
just lost one of her ablest writers, she thus ex- 
pressed herself in a letter replying to my sugges- 
tion that she should review his works—* I almost 
fear to praise such a man; but comfort myself 
with thinking that though few can raise the carved 
marble over a great author’s remains, all may 
throw a flower on his grave.” 

When supplying me with some materials for 
a slight sketch ox her life, published in the “« New 
Monthly Magazine,” she wrote thus: ‘ These, 
I believe, are all the facts I can give you at pre- 
sent. Feelings aie but poor substitutes in a 
memoir—else what a life would mine be! .. . 
But these are for a later biography, which I shall 
also entrust to you.” 

The suddenness of her death prevented her 
from making the necessary preparations for that 
later biography. Her design, however, has been 
accomplished, as far as possible. Much of what 
was essential to its accomplishment, has been 
supplied by the anxious care of her family, and 
the grateful zeal of some of her personal friends. 
To them the write:’s thanks are here given for 
enabling him, at least pernaly, to fulfil his obli- 
gations to the object of their common regard. 
What is now submitted to the public, could 
not well have been written earlier. ‘The interval 
between her death, and the publication of these 
volumes, has not been idly spent by those whose 
duty it was to investigate the circumstances under 
which she died. ‘The hope of entirely elucidat- 
ing all that was mysterious in her fate, forbade 
an earlier effort to relieve that public anxiety, 
which was evidence equally of pity for her mis- 
fortunes, and appreciation of her worth. 

Of the writings of L. E. L. that appear in 


ected. ‘I'wo or three of the essays on the ‘“ Fe- 


The rest are entirely new. 





All the information relative to the family of L. 
be requisite as introductory to a 
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record of her life, may be gathered without re- 


eurring to a remoter period than the commence- 
ment of the eighteenth century. The Landons 
appear to have been at that time settled at Cred- 
nall, in Herefordshire, where they enjoyed some 
| landed property, in the possession of which they 
flourished until about the period of the South 
Sea mania, when one of them, Sir William Lan- 
| don, Knt., concluded a series of enterprises, by 
| which the circumstances of the family had been 
| materially advanced, with some less prosperous 
| Speculations, whose issue involved the total loss 
of the patrimonial estates. Of the next genera- 
tion, thus left to “sink or swim,” as fortune 
| willed it, some kept afloat, and the church seems 
| to have been their ark of safety. One of Sir 
| William’s descendants, the great-grandfather of 
| L. E. L., abundantly repaid the succour thus af- 
| forded to him, by a zealous and devout champion- 
ship of the church against “all dissenters” in 
that day: as is apparent from a tablet on the 
north wall of the chancel in the church of Ted- 
stone Delamere, near Bromyard, Herefordshire. 
The inscription rans thus:—*‘* The Rev. John 
Landon, rector of Nursted and Ilsted, in Kent, 
died June 3d, 1777, aged 77. His religious 
principles and literary abilities were evident from 
what he did and wrote in vindication of the reli- 
gion he professed, to the utter confutation of all 
dissenters.” 

Of the writings of this faithful servant of the 
church we know nothing whatever; but as the 
first of the Landons whose “literary abilities” 
were signalised, or at all events, of whose exer- 
cise of them any record remains, his name must 
be here held worthy of honouring remembrance. 
The tablet was probably erected by his son, the 
Rev. John Landon, who had been presented, 
upwards of thirty years before (in 1749), to the 
rectory of Tedstone Delamere, and who held that 
living, to his own honour and the advantage of 
his parishioners, until 1782. And it may be 
mentioned that a green and flourishing token of 
the age and respectability of this family, is still 
visible in the church above referred to ; for there, 
we believe to this day, is to be seen, round the 
tomb of one of the Landons, a fresh and luxuri- 
ant growth of hazels, thriving within the walls of 
the old edifice. 

Severe injuries, occasioned by a fall from his 
horse, rendered the latter years of the rector of 
Tedstone painful to himself, and perhaps less 
profitable to his family than they might other- 
wise have been; for about the period of his 
death (the living being his own), the advowson, 
together with Tedstone-court and estate, was 
sold, and a family consisting of eight children 
were left with very little but their own exertions 
and a respectable name, to depend upon for their 


advancement in the world. 


The eldest of the sons was"John Landon, the 
father of L. E. L. For him, perhaps, the quiet 
and unvarying life of a country clergymen would 
have posgessed few charms, even had the fortune 
of his father and grandfather, the gift of a living, 
awaited him at the outset of life. At an early 
age his active and enterprising disposition seemed 
to point to the sea as the profession best suited 
to his tastes, and, while yet very young, to sea he 
went. Of two voyages that he made, the first 
was to the south coast of Africa—to that country 
on whose western shores, in after years, a being, 
who employed to the most virtuous ends, and 
with generous devotion, the life she drew from 
him, was destined to find a grave. ‘Thence the 
young voyager returned in safety ; and, with the 





same promises of success in his career, he sailed 
3 
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subsequently to Jainaica. But the death of his 
friend and patron, Admiral Bowyer, cast (it may 
be supposed) a cloud over his sea-prospects, and 
blighted the hopes that had sprung out of his 
adoption of a naval profession. 

In the mean time his brother, Whittington (the 
second of the sons of the Rev. John Landon), 
had made rapid advancement at Oxford. Acquir- 
ing the favour and patronage of the Duke of 
Portland, his career at Worcester college, of 
which he was Provost for more than thirty years, 
was accompanied by distinguished fortune in the 
church, and his course of prosperity was crowned 
in due season by his appointment to the valuable 
deanery of Exeter, which he held until his recent 
decease, in January, 1839. Through the influ- 
ential connections of the younger brother, better 
prospects at home were opened to the elder ; and 
at length, through the means of a mutual friend, 
Mr. Churchill, an introduction was obtained to 
the respectable and prosperous house of Adair, 
the army-agent, in Pall Mall. John Landon was 
speedily established in the lucrative business of 
an army-agency, becoming a partner in the house, 
and at no distant date the possessor of consider- 
able property. 

Thus settled in life, Mr. Landon married, and 
with his wife (Catharine Jane Bishop, a lady of 
Welsh extraction), took up his residence in 
Hans-place, Chelsea. There, in the house which 
is now No. 25, their daughter, Letitixn Elizabeth 
Landon, was born, on the 14th of August, 1802. 
She was the eldest of three children ; one, a girl, 
died in her thirteenth year; the other still sur- 
vives, the attached brother, and long the insepar- 
able companion of L. E. L.—the Rev. Whit- 
tington Henry Landon, M. A. 





1802 to 1815. 


It is remarkable that the greater portion of L. 
E. L.'s existence wag,passed on the spot where 
she was burn. From Hans-place and its neigh- 
bourhood she was seldom absent, and then not 
for any great length of time : until within a year 
or two of her death she had there found her home ; 
not, indeed, in the house of her birth, but gene- 
rally close by. ‘Taken occasionally, during the 
earlier years of childhood, into the country, it 
was to Hans-place she returned; here some of 
her schooltime was passed; when her parents 
removed, she yet clung to the old spot, and as 
her own mistress, chose the same scene for her 
residence. When one series of inmates quitted 
it, she still resided there with their successors, 
returning continually, after every wandering, 
+ like a blackbird to his bush.” 

L. E. L. was a reader almost in her cradle, 
and a writer, if the term may be employed when 
the mechanical aids to authorship were wanting, 
before she had been many years out of it. Her 
first efforts in learning were indicative of ucute 
intellect; and the uses to which she invariably 
turned the rewards of her quickness and diligence 
already implied the presence of those admirable 
qualities, which afterwards characterised her pri- 
vate life. Need we here say to any that ever 
knew her, that we mean the ardour of her affec- 
tions, and the unreserved generosity of her na- 
ture. It is not less because it is believed that 
the public would desire to know all that can be 
related about the earliest years of one who has 
interested and delighted them so long, than be- 
cause it is certain that some of the most trivial 
and childish circumstances will serve to exhibit 
those qualities of the intellect and the heart— 





that to these pages are transferred such anecdotes 
of her infancy as the fond recollections of her 
first friends have treasured up and supplied. 

She was taught to read by an invalid friend 
and neighbour, who amused herself by seatter- 
ing the letters of the alphabet over the carpet, 
and making her little pupil pick them up as they 
were named. The principle of rewaids was 
adopted solely, and these rewards, as they were 
won, were as regularly brought to her brother. 
That living relative who was her only playmate 
and companion, relates, in a letter from. which 
we write—* If she came home without a reward, 
she went up stairs with her nurse, of whom she 
was particularly fond, to be comforted ; but when 
she brought her reward with her, she never 
failed to display it in the drawing-room, and then 
share it with me. She must,” he adds, ‘+ have 
been very quick at that early age, for she seldom 
came empty-handed, and | soon began to look 
for the hour of her return, for which I had such 
very good reasons.” 

When in her sixth year she was sent to a 
school kept by Miss Rowden,* at No. 22, Hans- 
place—the house in which she afterwards re- 
sided for several years as a boarder. It seems 
to have been appropriated to such por es from 
the time it was built; nor was L. E. L. the first 
who drank at the “ well of English” within its 
walls. Miss Mitford, we believe, was educated 
there, and Lady Caroline Lamb was an inmate 
for atime. Here the little pupil’s powers were 
so highly appreciated, that Miss Rowden pre- 
sented her with a frock of her own working ; it 
was long regarded as a robe of grace. One only 
complaint of misconduct in ‘ the clever little 
child” was ever made. but this was a frequent 
one, and the fault was strikingly characteristic. 
Nothing could make L. E. L. walk quietly in 
the ranks with other children. The family re- 
siding near, she was sure to espy one of them, 
or a servant, or her nurse, ‘ol dart away she 
would. ‘On one of these occasions,” says her 
brother, ‘and it is the second trait that I vividly 
eall to remembrance, her nurse had purposely 
thrown herself in the way of the school and 
brought home her charge. My sister, on her 
atrival, wanted me to descend from a magnificent 
rocking-horse on which I chanced to be mounted, 
and on my refusal to surrender, she threw 4 
tamboureen at me; it struck me on the face and 
brought me to the ground. ‘The hurt was worse 
than she imagined it to be at the moment, but it 
brought out her natural disposition—for she petted 
me more than ever, and [ had every thing my 
own way a long time after. Indeed it was the 
luckiest hit for me ever made in the nursery.” 

At this school L. E. L. remained only a few 
months. Hitherto she had not been absent from 
London but on short visits to a place called Co- 
ventry-farm, on the borders of Hertfordshire, in 
which her father had speculated deeply, confid- 
ing the superintendance of the project to the 
care of a brother. This was, in fact, the source 
of his subsequent embarrassments. Now, when 
the young student was scarcely seven years old, 
the family removed to Trevor-park, East Barnet, 
where the care of her instruction was undertaken 


by her cousin, Miss Landon, whose zeal and | though 


guidance were repaid with the most constant ao 
knowledgment of her worth. Some passages of 





*The lady was herself a] and otherwise 
highty accomplished. She ds became Coun- 
tess St. Quentin, and died in the neighbourhood of 


Cis 





a letter from this lady, in which she recalls the 
hours long past that were beneficially devoted to 
the interests of her charge, will happily exhibit 
the spirit of the modest and admiring teacher, 
wuile they strikingly exemplify the progress 
and character of the pupil. ‘Jn very many in- 
stances,”’ says the writer, “in ing to 
teach, I have myself been taught, the extraordi- 
nary memory and genius of the learner soon 
leaving the humble abilities of the teacher far 
behind. Any experienced person used to in- 
struction would have smiled at hearing us... When 
I asked Letitia any question relating either to his- 
tory, geography, grammar—to Plutarch’s Lives, 
or to any book we had been reading, I was pretty 
certain her answers would be perfectly correct; 
still, not exactly recollecting, and unwilling she 
should find out just then that I was less learned 
than herself, I used thus to question her :—‘ Are 
you quite certain?’ *QOh yes, quite!’ * You 
feel sure you are correct?’ ‘ Yes, very sure.’ 
‘ Well then, to be perfectly right, bring the book 
and let us look over it again.” I never knew her 
to be wrong. * * * Atso early an age as 
this, she would oceupy an hour or two. of the 
evening amusing her father and mother with ac- 
counts of the wonderful castles she had built in 
her imagination ; and when, rambling in the gar- 
den in fair weather, she had taken with her, as 
a companion, a long stick, which she called 
her measuring stick ; she was asked, ‘ What that 
was for?’ her answer would be, ‘ Oh, don’t speak 
to me, I have such a delightful thought in my 
head.’ And on she would go talking to herself. 
There was a little world of happiness within 
her; and even then, the genius afterwards de- 
veloped was constantly struggling to break forth.” 

The works read at this period were precisely 
those that happened to be at hand, or were most 
readily procurable. The list opens, of course, 
with yy and catechisms, at ‘a- 
phy, Rollin’s Ancient History, Hume ois nt 
lett; then come Plutarch’s Lives, the Fables of 
Gay and sop, Life of Josephus, Montesquieu’s 
Spirit of the Laws, Dobson’s Life of Petrarch, 
and many others, more or less ada to the 
young reader, ‘‘I always,” remarks the thought- 
ful cousin, ‘* made it my particular care never to 
allow of her reading any novels, knowing it 
would only weaken her mind, and give it a dis- 
taste for more serious reading.” Nevertheless, 
this restriction was somewhat less effective than 
it was intended to be; for he who shared in L. 
E. L’s. sports and pastimes, permitted or sur- 
reptitious, has a clear impression, that during the 
days of childhood, not less than from a hundred 
to a hundred and fifty volames of the Poets and 
Novelists. (Cooke’s edition!) were all read 


through, forbidden they were. 
Books, and books » whatever could be 
procured, were her deliglit from the first moment 


that she could read. Her capacity for acquiring 
knowledge was remarkable. two masters 
from whom she received French lessons found 
the task of instructing her a new kind of ; 
not only were her exercises always ready and 
correct, but she seemed to meet her teachers half 
way, and if told one word, knew another as 
intuition. Yet, .it must be admitted, 
that to the rule * whatever she attempted, she 

y mastered,” there were two excep- 
tions ; the future poetess exeelled neither in music, 
of which she, nevertheless, understood the very 
soul, nor in an art which, throughout. her life, 


she incessant! Ve jaoet mani 
cousin states that, * although Letitia’s kind and 
~ 4 ; 
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imprisonment ." , "3 Lew (This we shall 
explain presently.) A ki tleman who 

Ea this di » and imines believed 
that any fault whatever rested with her, under- 
took to teach her himself. And the copy-book 
was ruled, and his spectacles were rubbed, and 
his knife prepared to make the best pen possible ; 
but it would not do; a broad nib and a fine nib, 
a hagd pen and a soft pen, all failed, for in each 
case it was stilla pen. At last he gave the task 
up in despair; he shook his head mournfully 
and said, ‘No your dear little fingers are too 
straight ;’ gave her a iving kiss, told her she 
was ‘a dab at pothooks, took up his hat, walked 
out, and never renewed his attempt. 

To explain the foregoing allusion to the * im- 

i ”” of the young brother and playmate 
on his sister’s account, it is necesssaty to intro- 
duce an anecdote, and to quote a remark of his, 
which, in its application to her, was as strictly 
true in her maturer years as in her childhood. 
“It was,”’ he observes, “no easy thing to subdue 
her will, except through her affections."’ Hence, 
possibly, the adoption of a discipline that formed 
part of the educational system at ‘Trevor-park, 
of punishing the one when the other deserved 
it! When either was “in disgrace’’—that was 
the term used—the unoffending party was locked 
up in a dark closet, and, says Mr. Landon, * this 
effectually secured obedience and attention.”” He 
adds, with his usual recollection of the kindness 
of his sister—‘‘ On these occasions, the nurse, 
who had no notion of any such discipline, or, 
indeed, of any at all with either of us, always 
pushed under the door apples, sweetmeats, or 
roasted chestnuts; these she invariably saved, 
when locked up on my account, and gave me 
when she came out,”’ 

Difficult as it may be for grateful remembrance 
to avoid exaggeration, there is no partiality in 
the assertion, that even at the age we are speak- 
ing of, she would endure anything, and give up 
anything. She was oe ge and grew, year 
by year, in these habits of fortitude and self- 
denial. We have another anecdote illustrative 
of the same feeling, and recorded in a similar 

irit. Her devotedness to reading was only 
equaled by the readiness with which she ac- 
quired whatever she chose to commit to me- 
mory, and the accuracy with which she retained 
whatever she had once learned. Mr. Landon 
remembers one instance of this quickness. “I 
had petitioned my father for three shillings, when 
he offered me, by way of compromise, a new 
eighteen penny-piece if I would learn and repeat 
to him the ba 


‘Gentle river, gentle river, 
Lo! thy streams are stained with gore,’ &c. 


But as this same ballad was some thirty verses 
long, and the payment inadequate, I struck for 
the three shillings, and would learn no ballad for 
less. 1 was in disgrace accordingly. Without 
saying a word, my sister went out, came back in 


= 





a very short time, and repeated the ballad for 


me—asked for the three shillings—got them, and 
a kiss or two besides. She then persuaded me 
to learn it, teaching it me verse by verse. I for. 

t whether I ever said it; but | do not forget 

t she gave me the three shillings.” 

The spirit thus manifested found food in the 
subjects her reading embraced; and even the 
favourite pastimes of the brother and sister as- 
sumed a similar colour, and had their origin in 
the same associations. We do not allude to 
those amusements, which were continued, as 
opportunity offered, long after the brother had 
made his first appearance at school ; amusements 
calculated to shock the rapt and romantic, if, be- 
ing believers in fiction, they were not often in- 
credulous as to fact—the amusements, in short, 
of donkey-riding and racing, resorted to daily— 
of trap-ball, hoop, and bow-and-arrow, practised 
continually—even to the acquisition of an exira- 
ordinary degree of expertness, especially in the 
latter art. Noj;, what we would particularise as 
the favourite pastime of the children, what may 
be characterised as their first ambition, was ‘‘ to 
be Spartans.”’> Mr. Landon says, ** There could 
be no greater reproach between us than to call 
eacl; other ‘ Sybarite,’ and this long before I 
knew why ; as far (he adds) as Plutarch’s Lives 
enabled her to comprehend Spartan maxims, she 
aimed at carrying them out—thieving alone ex- 
cepted—and that, as her father told her, only 
because we were not in an enemy’s country.” 
And it is related by her cousin, that she would 
often give any dainty she was about to eat to 
some poor child who came to the gate, observ- 
ing, as she turned away, “‘ I would rather be a 
Spartan than a Sybarite.”’ 

One of the exploits of the young Spartans de- 
serves, by way of specimen, to be recorded. 
For some wanton or heedless trespass, they had 
both one day been turned out of the garden. 
Their rage was so great that they hardly knew 
at first how to compass their revenge upon the 
gardener. ‘* But, my sister,”’ proceeds our au- 
thority on this grave matter, ‘‘ proposed a rather 
curious method of taking vengeance. ‘I tell you 
what—we’ll make him a public character /* but 
as I did not know what that was, I thought it 
hetier to get our war-arrows (headed with nails 
instead of lead,) and attack him on the spot. 
She was too much of a Spartan not at once to 
assent to the plan, and in another minute or two 
poor Joseph was stuck all over with arrows, for 
my sister, especially, was very expert. I shall 
never forget the man running at us, with his 
spade before his face; a charge which, as our 
weapons were not very ‘ Spartan,’ ended the en- 
gagement at once. He took us both prisoners, 
and the punishment he inflicted was not without 
some tincture of retributive justice ; for he tossed 
us upon the top ef a quickset hedge, and there 
left us. After some furious crying, we found we 
were not much hurt. I remember, amidst my 
trouble, inquiring if she had read of any Spar- 
tans who had been served as we were ?—an idea 
that instantly converted her tears to laughter, as 
she said, ‘ Very like Spartans, indeed!’ In 
about half an hour the gardener came, accepted 
our promises, and lifted us down.” 

This gardener is the hero of another story, 
which must be related, as it introduces the little 
L. E. L. in the character of a preceptor. ‘ He 
was almost thirty years old,” says Mr. Landon, 
“had not the slightest acquaintance with the 
alphabet, but was anxious to learn. My sister, 
assisted by me, taught him first his letters, then 
teaeed Sadoad, nd ot last, to write. It was at 


the that we were most amused. 
We used to pick out the ‘hard words’ for his 
lessons, and it was our delight to laugh at his ex- 
traordinary mistakes, some of which were, -no 
doubt, intentional ones, designed to make fun for 
us. When I went to school, at eight years of 
age, he became Letitia’s pupil solely. He car- 
ried a small dictionary, her gifi, in his hat, and 
would con over a word while at work, and then 
appeal to one of us for the meaning ; the expla- 
nation generally increasing his difficulty, because 
it brought more words with it. The dictionary 
was, with him, the one book needfuls he was 
convinced that if he could master that; all others 
would be perfectly easy. Such were the diffi- 
culties under which he persevered in the paths of 
useful knowledge ! His name was Joseph Cham- 
bers; he lived with us many years, am pecs left 
when there was no longer any service for him. 
He subsequently obtained a ‘ milk-walk,’ at 
Brompton, where, being enabled to rely on his 
own book-keeping, he made some little money, 
and is now landlord of a quiet hostelry at Barnet. 
He ever retained a very grateful regard for the 
memory of his little governess.”” ‘The reader, 
who might happen to stop at Mr. Chamberts’s 
inn at Barnet, would, no doubt, obtain a verifica- 
tion of this narrative of the original joyousness 
of the young improvisatrice. 

But we must not pass by the childish days of 
L. E. L., over the records of which we have not, 
it is hoped, lingered too long, withott a glance at 
certain habits that were more peculiar to herself, 
and lay at the root of those literary aspirations 
which, long before the years of womanhood, in- 
dicated the workings of more than a woman’s 
mind, and gave to poetry and romance a store of 
premature and unexpected treasures. Her genius 
seems to have sprung up 


* Just as the grass grows that sows itself.” 


We have already seen her, in her cousin’s de- 
scription, pushing what she called her ‘‘ mea- 
suring stick’’ before her, as she took her daily 
walk in the garden, and deprecating interruption 
because she had a ‘beautiful thought” in her 
head, And this picture may be filled up by the 
recollections of her brother, who has known her 
to be pacing up and down the lime-walk for 
hours in this way—sometimes talking aloud, 
sometimes repeating verses, oftener in silent 
thought—the result of all which exercises would 
be, at night, a long story, or an account of her 
intended fravels, to which he, more especially, 
had to listen. And listen he did, patiently for 
some time ; but at last, perhaps he got tired, or 
annoyed at losing his only playfellow in so un- 
accountable a way; for a bargain was struck be- 
tween the children, to the effect that on one day 
he was to listen while she talked, and on the next 
she was to adopt his amusements. ‘On her 
days,” runs the reminiscence, ‘“‘ [ had to under- 
go either the account of ‘her island,’ that is, of 
what she would do as another Robinson Crusoe, 
or some fairy tale or verse of her own composi- 
tion ; or perhaps the battle scene from the ‘ Lady 
of the Lake,’ for the whole of that poem [ think 
she knew by heart.’”’ The listener’s patience, 
after a time, appears to have failed again, for a 
fresh stipulation was made that the something, 
whatever it might be, which was to fal] from the 
lips of the eloquent young child, was not to be 
repeated ‘* more than twice or three times at the 
most,” 

L. E. L, has alluded, in some verses on the 
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death of Sir Walter Scott, to the time afd scene 
thus recalled oy Mr. Landon. 


‘* How well I can recall the time 
When first I turn’d thy page ; 
The green boughs closed above my head, 
A natural hermitage. 
* + * * * 
I peopled all the walks and shades 
With images of thine ; 
The lime-tree was a lady’s bower, 
The yew-tree was a shrine: 
Almost [ deem’d each sunbeam shone 
O’er banner, spear, and morion.”’ 


Her kind instructress also speaks of the ease 
and rapidity with which, at this time, she used 
to i to the task of writing themes upon given 
subjects. As soon as she could write, or rather 
make those pothooks which were afterwards to 
become the uncouth interpreters of such graceful 
meanings, ‘‘ you would always,” says the lady 
just alluded to, ‘*see her with her slate; when 
not reading or talking it was her constant com- 
panion, morning, noon, and night; she invaria- 
bly took it with her into her room when she re- 
tired to rest, though rest she could not always— 
for if any thought struck her in the night, it was 
written down, and I believe she as often wrote 
without a light as with one.” 

The date of the “ first effort of her literary 
genios,”’ is not known, but it is certain she was 
‘very young,” and the subject was the adven- 
tures of her cousin, Captain Landon, who had 
then just returned from America. As she wrote 
she exhibited passages for approval. Much time 
was devoted to this: but the results have not 
been preserved. One of her very earliest pieces 
was a sketch (published years afterwards) of the 
character of Sir John Doyle, written after pe- 
rusing an account of the Peninsular War. Her 
mind was wonderfully moved by the recital of 
any great or good action; her countenance, 
always strikingly expressive, would lighten up 
even in childhood as she read ; and so early was 
her character formed that she not only seemed 
then, but really was, capable of any exertion or 
any self-sacrifice. Not less singular was her ca- 
pacity of judging the characters of persons ; 
while yet a mere child her penetration in this 
respect was frequently remarked ; and though at 
the time they would often say ‘ Letitia, you are 
wrong,”’ the truth of the opinions she had ex- 
pressed was as often confirmed by experience. 

To account for the associations of traveling, 
and especially of travels in Africa, that were 
early predominant in her mind, we need but re- 
vert first to the voyage made while yet a youth 
by her father, and next to a book which he gave 
her, bearing the title of “Silvester Tamper.” 
This was the pet among her * pleasure books,” 
rivaling for a time even Robinson Crusoe, and 
decidedly eclipsing her fairy tales. She tried, 
in after life, to procure a copy of this work, but 
never could. Like Pistol, “it spoke of Africa 
and golden joys.” [It professed to be a narrative 
of travels in a region to her so fatal, and was full 
of wonders connected with bushmen, and lions 
literal and metaphorical—recounting narratives 
of much enterprise and adventure, illustrating, or 
rather exaggerating, the power which the arms 
and resources of a civilised few gave them over 
the savage many. At last her father presented 
her with the “« Arabian Nights,” and this acqui- 
sition soon settled the claims of Silvester and 
Roditison, by supplanting both. ‘Many a 
weary day,” observes her brother, ‘ those same 
Nights occasioned me—I had ‘to héar all !” 


L. E. L. reminded her brother, in a poem ad- 
dressed to him in after years, of another volume, 
whose hero for a time eclipsed every other hero. 
Truth seemed indeed stranger than fiction as they 
read Cook’s voyages :-— 
“It was an August evening, with sunset in the trees, 
When home you brought his Voyages who found the 

fair South Seas; ... ». «+ . 
For weeks he was our idol, we sailed with him at 


And the pond amid the willows our ocean seemed to 


ee; 
The water-lilies growing beneath the morning smile, 
We called the South Sea islands, each flower a dif- 
ferent isle. 
Within that lonely garden what happy hours wentby, 
While we fancied that around us spread foreign sea 
and sky.” 


The mention of the paternal gift (the “Arabian 
Nights’’), suggests a reference, before we proceed 
further, to a little sketch in which the circum- 
stance is mentioned by L. E. L. herself. It is 
called “The History of a Child,” and formed 
one of about a dozen sketches published in 1836, 
under the title of * ‘Traits and ‘Trials of Earl 
Life.” Some of the incidents of her own child- 
hood are related in it: but the whole bear the 
same relation to reality that phantasies bear to 
facts. The joy in the gift, the “ delicious odour 
of the Russian leather,” and the charm of the 
“* pictures that glanced through the half-opened 
leaves,’’ as she received the precious volumes— 
the excitement of ‘reading those enchanted 
pages,” which was ranked as the * most delicious 
of her life’’-—may all be unexaggerated ; but for 
the other events, the scenes, the feelings asso- 
ciated with them, they are just as unlike her 
own history, as Robinson Crusoe’s island is un- 
like England. ‘Taking this sketch in an auto- 
biographical sense, we see in the heroine a shy, 
melancholy, lonely, unloved child—whose pride 
is stung by whispered affronts from servants 
about her * plainness’—whose affections are 
jokes or mysteries to all about her—whose heart 
breaks when her nurse calls her “ a tiresome 
little thing”—and whe, left to rominate in soli- 
tude, found no pleasure but in a sense of neglect 
and presentiments of misery. Now the real 
L. E. L. was anything on earth but this. True, 
she seldom mixed with other children, for. one 
reason, that there were none of her own age in 
the neighbourhood ; true, that although very af- 
fectionate, she never cared to “ pet’’ any animal, 
dog, cat, or bird—nor took pleasure in girlish 
toys; for her ‘+ pleasure-books” were her sole 
pets. But it is just as certain that so far from 
being a gloomy child, all who knew her laugh at 
such a notion. Now and then, as her cousin re- 
members, a certain violence of temper would get 
the better of the young student, and on such oc- 
casions her unfortunate books were condemned 
to take up their abode in different directions ; but 
calmly to replace them, at a word, or even a 
look of admonition, was enough—*her tears 
flowed abundantly—she would kneel down and 
beg God to forgive her.” Her temper, says this 
respected relative, was cheerful and kind; ‘* and 
she lived only with those who loved her for her- 
self, and wished solely for her good.” 

“TI have told the history of childhood,” 
wrote L, E. L., conclt the little imaginative 
sketch of which mention has been made ; *‘ child- 


hood which im forth our life. Even 
such ha’ heen it has but re what it 








learnt from the first, sorrow, beauty, love, and 
death.” In contrast with the romance of this 


: — 
pictare, and to clear'up all mistakes as to the 
nt ‘melancholy of her nature, we must set 
be the reader a picture painted in far 
pleasanter colours, not even admitting that the 
truth is less poetical than the fiction. He who 
knew her childish feelings and habits so well, 
sharing her sports and seeing into her very 
dreams, gives us this assurance that ‘‘ wp to the 
age of thirteen, when the family quitted ‘Trevor- 
park, she was a strong healthy child, a joyous 
and high-spirited romp. Nor,” he proceeds, 
‘* was this disposition ever wholly lost. . When, 
indeed, thought to deepen, and the imagi 


nation to unfold, it then only —_— to 
milder and less childish form of playful wit'and 
social cheerfulness.’’ Such were the early days 
of the happy L. E. L.; and such, we venture to 
assert, were the feelings with which, when those 
days were passed, she commenced her career in 
the world. 





1815 to 1824. 


After a year’s residence ut Lewis-place, Ful- 
ham, Mr. Landon removed with his family tw 
Old Brompton. Here a considerable period of 
L. E. L.’s youth was passed. Under the 
guiding care’of her mother, the good and gene- 
rous qualities of her nature continued to have fair 
play and to flourish ; while those powers of in- 
tellect and imagination, which had been early 
signalised, acquired ripeness and strength so 
gradually as to insure, in the er of her x 
the fulfilment of ever i ise. e 
days of tasks and aA pon A ager took 
their own turn, and the tastes she displayed were 
those of the poetry and the romance that coloured 
all her visions, waking or asleep. Pen and ink 
had succeeded to the slate, writing to scribbling, 
distinct images to phantasies that had as little form 
as substance ; and it followed that ideas of publi- 
cation and a thirst for fame should succeed tw the 
first natural charm of parental kisses and family 
pats on the head—the delicious encouragement 
of an occasional * not so bad !’’ or even a “very 
clever, indeed!’ from some more enthusiastic 

tron. The desire was soon gratified. Mr. 

erdan, under whose management the “ Literary 
Gazette,” then recently established, was rapidly 
acquiring a large eitcaleiieg and exercising great 
literary influence, py: Sate to be a neighbour of 
the Landons, and to him, as an arbiter of the 
destinies of young authors, and a man of the 
kindliest disposition, admitted even in quarters 
where the utmost difference of literary opinion 
prevailed, an introduction was, without much dif- 
ficulty, obtained. Fragments of romance, snatches 
of song, “ fancies and good nights,” pieces com- 
with about as much art as a young bird 
might exhibit in its first chirpings—were sub- 
mitted with mingled hope and fear for'the critic’s 
judgment, and this was speedily given in a form 
of frank and strong encouragement. In some of 
the earliest verses that were shown to him, Mr. 
Jerdan had the taste and feeling to perceive the 
faint colourings of a dawn that was to resemble 


“ The uncertain glory of an April day.” 
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fail in- working out s 
objects. As he felt he spoke; the 


* had the delight, not long after, of seein 
some of her verses included among the origina 


poetry of the influential and fame-dispensing 
“ Literary Gazette.” 
The effect of this editorial compliment, and the 


epeenee re: ammnanareere 
\ ne ’ 
by to attach hoaour to 10 acim 
and so aid their fortunes. When she was about 
eighteen years old, she commenced a letter to 
her cousin, with a reference to some opinions 
just then pronounced by the same critical autho- 
rity, and then ran on in a strain which shows 
that all her childlike simplicity of feeling, and 
thoughtful light-heartedness, had beea unchange- 
ably preserved. 


** Dear Cousin,x—Are you pleased with me? 
Am I not happy? ‘An elegance of mind peca- 
liarly graceful in a female ;’—is not this the praise 

would have wished me to obtain? Has all 
your trouble been thrown away! = It has always 
been my most earnest wish to do something that 
might e your time had not beeu aliogether 
lost. ‘To excel is to show my grateful affection 
to you. The poem is now entirely finished. I 
hope you will like * Adelaide.’ I wished to por- 
tray a gentle soft character, and to paint in her 
the most delicate love. I fear her dying of it is 
a litle romantic; yet, what was I to do, as her 
death must terminate it? Pray do you think, as 

are the model of my, I hope, charming 
Ceseians you could have contrived to descend to 
the grave , 
‘Pale martyr to love’s wasting flame ?” 

* Not only is the second canto concluded, but 
I have written all the minor pieces I intend in- 
serting. And now, dear cousin, I do so long to 
to be with you, if it were only to show you how 
amiable I intend being. T will not be passionate ; 
and, as to Elizabeth, | will be so good-natured— 
I will be to her what you have been to me... .. 
I never knew how delighiful it was to be at 
home until | was away. It.is all very pleasant 
to go out for a day or two, I do not mean to 
say I do not like it, but when it comes to be 
week upon week and month upon month (for it 
is now four months since I saw any of you) | 
am heartily tired. .... I hate to be con- 
tinually obliged tc think of what I must say, for 
fear of offending some one or other—however, I 
never had the slightest disagreement with one of 
them. On the whole, I compare my visit to 
Clifton to a sunny day in December... . . I 
have such a delightful room to sit in, where I 
usually spend mornings and evenings—I have 
borrowed Miss Elizabeth Smith’s ‘ Fragments,’ 
I like them so a lebanese so 0) C.’s 

graces —it is impossible to help laughing at 
her, but it never offends her—on the contrary 
she exclaims, * Well now, dear heart alive, T am 
so glad to find you have such good spirits!’ 1 
believe my aunt thinks me not a little rhodomon- 
tade, but it is very excusable at present. I am 
happy for three things ; first, { am so enchanted 
with Mr. Jerdan’s note; secondly, so pleased at 
having left Clifton ; and last, though not least, I 
am so delighted to think it will not be long before 


I shall see you all again.” 
~ his letter, which, like every one of the hun- 





| dreds we have seen from the same hand, is with- 


- a date, was written from Gloucestershire, 
where, in 1820, she Was staying on a visit to 
some of her relatives, having previously visited 
Clifton (as referred to in the letter) accompanied 
by her grandmother. This was the first time she 
had ever quitted home, We see how her heart 
returns to it. Separated from what she had 
most associated with, she can but compare her 
days to glimpses of December sunshine—warm 
and bright only by comparison. 

The poem thus alluded to as being entirely 
finished, formed the principal feature of a little 
volume, published in the summer of the follow- 
ing year, by Mr. Warren, of Bond street. [is 
tile was * The Fate of Adelaide,” a Swiss 
romantic tale, and it was dedicated to Mrs. Sid- 
dons. ‘The story is of love, war, and misery. 
Adelaide loves and is loved, but her Orlando is 
inconstant; war calls him to the east, and there 
he marries; both ladies die for him— 


“ They laid 
Zoraide (for so she wish’d it) by the side 
Of her sweet rival ;”— 





and the hero hangs over the grave, a melancholy 
man, to point the moral of the lay. ‘The poem 


and the minor verses that follow it, were of value | 


only as promises—as indications of poetical 
genius; and these promises were soon redeemed 
by an assiduous cultivation of that beautiful fa- 
eulty of song which, like mercy, is twice blesscd, 
being ever in its best and highest exercise a joy 
inestimable. 

Immediately afier the publication of this vo- 
lume she commenced, in the “ Literary Gazette,”’ 
a series of ** Poetical Sketches,”” to which were 
affixed her initials only—* L. E.L.”’ The three 
letters very speedily became a signature of magi- 
cal interest and curiosity. Struck by the evident 
youth of the writer, by the force as well as the 
grace of her careless and hurried notes, by the 
impassioned tenderness of the many songs and 


sketches that, week afier week, without inter- | 


mission, appeared under the same signature, the 
public unhesitatingly recognised these contribu- 
tions as the fresh and unstudied outpourings of 
genius; and they, by whom the loftier beauties 
and the more cultivated grace of the living mas- 
ters of the lyre were best appreciated, at once, 
‘«* with open arms received one more.’ Not 
only was the whole tribe of initialists throughout 
the land eclipsed, but the initials became a name. 

From the summer of 1821, to that of 1824, 
these contributions were uninterruptedly con- 
tinued. It is impossible not to be struck with 
the profusion in which they were poured forth. 
Five or six snatches of song in a week, few of 
them without some charm of tenderness or fancy, 
or a brief tale of struggling passion, delineating 
some chivalrous character, and abounding in the 
pictaresque—these were read in many quarters 
with the admiration which glances over defects 
and dwells on the result—the general image of 
beauty presented to the mind. It was thus that 
the young initialist “‘ woke, and found herself 
famous.”’ Perhaps the L. E. L. itself, the com- 
promise hetween the anonymous and the full an- 
nouncement, the partial revelation, the nameless- 
ness of the name, had the effect of stimulating 
curiosity. That the poet was a “young lady 
yet in her teens,” as the editor answering inqui- 
ries at length announced, was a circumstance that 
did net, we may be sure, detract from the charm. 
‘Old poets read, and younger ones wrote verses 
to her. One of them, Barton, thus 





@:.” 






closes an admiring apostrophe, published in 
February, 1822, months before the object of it 
had attained her twentieth year :— 


“T know not who, or what, thou art, 
Nor do | seek to know thee, 
Whilst thou, performing thus thy part, 
Such banquets can bestow me. 
Then be, as long as thou shalt list, 
My viewless, nameless melodist.”’ 


And this she was to thousands beside the min- 
strel. With the young she at once became a 
favourite. She breathed in rapturous verse their 
own fervent and wild aspirations—she unfolded 
to them the visions of their morning; nor did 
she the less retain this hold upon them because 
they shrank with a sudden chillness from her 
blank and dreary pictures of destiny, and her 
sombre predictions wrung from them tears of 
needless pity. 

A writer of the first literary rank, in one of 
the volumes of the “ New Mouthly,”’ for the 
year 1831, has referred to the ** sensation’’ created 
by our subject on her first appearance in the 
pages of the “ Literary Gazette.’”” “ We were,” 
he says, ‘at that time, more capable than we 
now are of poetic enthusiasm ; and certainly that 
enthusiasm we not only felt ourselves, but we 
shared with every second person we then met. 
We were young, and at college, lavishing our 
golden years, not so much on the Greek verse 
and mystic character to which we ought, per- 
| haps, to have been rigidly devoted, as 





‘Our heart in passion, and our head in rhyme.’ 


| At that time poetry was not yet out of fashion, 
at least with us of the cloister; and there was 
always in the reading-room of the Union a rush 
every Saturday afternoon for the ‘ Literary Ga- 
zette;’ and an impatient anxiety to hasten at 
once to that corner of the sheet which contained 
the three magical letters ‘L. E. L.’ And all of 
us praised the verse, and all of us guessed at the 
author. Wesoon learned it was a female, and 
our admiration was doubled, and our conjectures 
| tripled. Was she young? Was she pretty? 
| And—for there were some embryo fortune hun- 

ters among us—was she rich? We ourselves 
| who, now staid critics and sober gentlemen, are 
| about coldly to measure to a prose work [what 
| is here quoted is introductory to a review of Ro- 
/manee and Reality,] the due quantum of laud 
and censure, then only thought of homage, and 
| in verse only, we condescended to yield it. But 
the other day, in looking over some of our boyish 
effusions, we found a paper superscribed to 
L. E. L., and beginning with ‘ Fair spirit !’”’ 

In this place, perhaps, it may be fitting to 
glance at one important characteristic of her wri- 
tings, previous to the consideration of those 
maturer poems, the earliest of which, now on 
the eve of appearance, procured for her such 
deserved distinction. In the poetry of L. E. L., 
even at this early and happy period of her career, 
assuming that it has now in reality commenced, 
we detect, not unfrequently, examples of that 
which afterwards cast a gloom over so much that 
she wrote, and was so justly complained of by 
those who took the deepest interest in the pro- 
gress of her talents and reputation. ‘The verses 
even of her gay and eager youth abound in dis- 
trusting views of life, in melancholy forebodings, 
and images of weariness and despondency. 
Whatever the subject of the song, baffled hopes 
and blighted affections would evermore thrust 
themselves between the singer and the light; and 
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they were unfailingly associated with it, and in- 
troduced in the way of illustration or analogy. 
And here it may be desirable at once to impress 
upon the reader’s mind the fact, that there was 
not the remotest connection or affinity, not in- 
deed a colour of resemblance, between her every 
day life or habitual feelings, and the shapes they 
were made to assume in her poetry. No two 
persons could be less like each other in all that 
related to the contemplation of the actual world, 
than « L. E. L.”’ and Letitia Elizabeth Landon. 
People would do in this, as in so many other 
cases, forgetting one of the licenses of poetry, 
identify the poet’s history in the poet’s subject 
and sentiments, and they accordingly insisted 
that, because the strain was tender and mournful, 
the heart of the minstrel was breaking. Certain 
it is, that L. E. &.’s naturally sweet and cheer- 
ful disposition was not, at this time, soured or 
obscured by any meditations upon life and the 
things most worth living for, which a lavish and 
rapturous indulgence of the poetic mood could 
lead her into; and howevershe may have merited 
admiration, she had no original claim to sympa- 


thy as a victim to constitutional morbidness.- 


While every chord of her lute seemed to awaken 
a thousand plaintive and painful memories, she 
was storing up just as many lively recollections; 
and as the melancholy of her song moved num- 
berless hearts towards her, her own was only 
moved by the same process still farther than ever 
out of melancholy’s reach. Her imagination 
would conjure up a scene in which, as was said 
of the Urn Burial, the gayest thing you should 
see would be a gilt coffin nail; and this scene 
she would fancifully confound for the time being 
with human life, past, present, or to ceme ; but 
the pen once out of her hand, there was no more 
sturdy questioner, not to say repudiator, of her 
own doctrines, than her own practice. The 
spectres she had conjured up vanished as the 
wand dropped from her hand. Five minutes 
after the composition of some poem full of pas- 
sionate sorrow, or bitter disappointment and re- 
proach, she would be seen again in the very 
mood out of which she had been carried by the 
poetic frenzy that had seized her—a state of mind 
the most frank, affectionate and enjoying—self- 
relying, but equally willing to share in the sim- 
ple amusements that might be presented, or to 
employ its own resources for the entertainment 
of others. 

A letter which must have been written towards 
the close of 1820, while L. E. L.. was yet in 
Gloucestershire, will serve to show how early 
she was accustomed to give her thoughts the 
gloomiest and most unreal colouring when find- 
ing expression in verse. It is addressed to her 
mother. 

** At present,” she says, “all I have to say is, 
that I do so long to see you all, that I like my 
aunt more and more, that nothing can be plea- 
santer than my visit to Castle-end, and that I only 
wish you were in as agreeable a place. I have 
but one cause of complaint—I so seldom hear 
from any of you. As for my cousin, if I did 
not know her too well, [ should take it for granted 
she had forgotten me. You cannot think. how 
delightful a letter is—it makes me quite happy 
for three days. The following lines | wrote last 
night—I send them, as they are addressed to 
you. 

‘I will not say, I fear your absent one 
Will forgotten, but you cannot feel 
The sickening thoughts that o’er the spirit steal 


To you that deepest sorrow is ; 
Some very dear ones you now ; 
But cold to me each smile z my own ; 


It does not beam upon some long-loved brow. 
*Tis vain to tell me we again shall meet, 
That thought but makes the weary hours depart 
More slowly ; = is tedious to the heart 
When we so oft its aecents must repeat. 
Absence is to affection, as the hour 
Of ~inter’s chilling blight upon the spring’s young 
flower.’ 

‘I have now,” proceeds the letter, * entirely 
lost my former passion for traveling. If I am so 
tired of what can searcely be called.a long jour- 
ney, what should I do in my intended travels 
through Africa! 1 have not written to you 
since you enclosed Mr. Jerdan’s note. How 
happy I am! it so. far surpasses my expectations, 
convinced as I am thata kind of curse 3 over 
us all; it seemed too delightful to happen to one 
of the Cahets..... To say the truth, I had 
thought so much about the poem, that | had got 
quite tired of it, and at last sent it in a fit of : 
spair. So favourable a verdict again revived the 
spirit of exertion. I had, indeed, compounded 
a miserable essence for expectation—it might 
have been styled intrusion, presumption, or, to 
sum up in a word, it might have been good for 
nothing. The poem I took with me to Clifton, 
intending to finish it, I quarreled with and burnt. 
This one has been entirely written since | was 
there, and is now completely terminated.—* My 
task is ended now.’ .... I have made your 
purse scarlet. I think, though, they say green 
is the colour of hope: it has been an unlucky 
colour to us, for how fond we all were of it!.... 
My aunt is really a delightful person—so good- 
natured, lets me do justas I please: | don’t won- 
der they all like her so much. When do you 
think of moving? Once togethers again, and I 
care not for anything. ... . I think you will 
smile when I tell you I often spead an evening 
engaged in a sober rubber at whist.” 

The contrast between the tone of: this letter, 
and that of the lines enclosed in it, is apparent. 
It forms the distinction between reality and ro- 
mance. In prose, the writer only wishes her 
mother “ were in as agreeable. a place ;”’ 
try, she is ‘*consumed by sickening thoughts’’- 
that steal over her as she remembers she is 
‘* quite alone.’’ Asa matter of fact she states, 
that her aunt, whom she likes more and more, is 
‘delightful and good-natured, allowing her to do 
just as she pleases ;”’ but as a matter of fiction 
she declares, that ‘all she loved most fondly, all 
are gone’’—that she is quite solitary and ever 
sorrowful. The reality asserts ‘‘that nothing 
ean be pleasanter than her visit to Castle-end,”’ 
and the romance insists that *‘ cold is every smile”’ 
which meets hers. How far poetry may require 
these convenient sacrifices of fact, is a question 
it would be idle to discuss; nor is it here main- 
tained that the habit was at all liar to L. E. L. 
What is required to be sencoddh, ja simply, that 
the habit was hers ; that she less frequently aimed 
at expressing in her poetry her own actual feel- 
ings and opinions, than at assuming a character 
for the sake of a certain kind of effect, and throw- 
ing her thickly-thronging ideas together with the 
a eee — and in the oman 
s. rrow and suspicion, pin for 
the past, anguish for the present, and id pre 
dictions for the future, were in 
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1824 to 1830. 


fn the month of July, 1824, after several un- 
successful negotiations with other i , 
« The Improvvisatrice and other by L. 
E. L.,”” was published by Messts. Farevand Ro- 
binson. The principal was scarcely more 
than fifteen hundred lines in length, but the 
volume extended to upwards of three hundred 
and twenty pages. It was a book of beauty in 
every sense, and enjoyed a fate not always ac- 
corded to volumes of poetry that are ardently 
admired—it was as eagerly bought. Its success, 
as far as sale was concerned, was unequivocal on 
the first day of publication. 

The stamp, of originality was on this work. 
Almost as thickly sown with blemishes as with 
beauties—faulty to an extent that must have made 
the cold natured and cynical critic felicitate him- 
self as at the spreading of a feast—the fruit of 
wild and unpausing feelings that * would not be 
commanded”—there was still the stamp of origin- 
ality upon the work. ‘There was a power in the 
pages that no carelessness could mar, no obscurity 
hide—and the power was the writer’s own. 
Not only had her lyre borrowed no string from 
ea = , not only were oo toate unweak- 
e y imitative notes —— the popular 
poetical writings of the day, but it was justas im- 
possible to trace in the character of her imagina- 
tion and peculiarities of her style, any resemblance 
to those qualities which had gained distinetion for 
other gifted women—one of whom, Mrs. He- 
mans, had jyst preceded her in the acquisition of 
an honoured name. ‘ 

The youth and sex of the writer constituted 
another charm of powerful effect. ‘There was 
much, moreover, in the m itself, connected. 
with these, to interest and fascinate. ‘The hero- 
ine of it was an improvisatrice, youthful, im- 
passioned, and gifted with glorious powers of 
song; and, although introduced as a daughter of 
Florence— , 

’ - —- “of that land 

Where the poet’s lip and the painter's hand 

Are most divine”— 

she might be even L. E. L. herself; for what 
were the multitude of songs she had been pour- 
ing out for three years past, but * improvisings?”’ 
and, as sume forlern hope or blighted affection 
was generally their theme, so was it here—the 
story of Jove and suffering, hope and despair, 
was but amplified and elevated: the ** moral” 
was the same— 


“It was my evil star above, 

Not my sweet lute, that wrought’me wrong ; 
It was not song that taught me love, 

But it was love that taught mie song.” 


And thus, though it was but Sappho who sang, 
Sappho and LE. L. were voted to be one, and 
the minstrel was identified as a martyr to ill- 
starred passion and blighted hope. 

The assertion that many of L. E. L’s. son 
were simply ‘“ ee: may almost 
taken in a literal sense. An example is su 
plied in one of the m “ pindas thas Bh up Bio 
volume--the sketch of «* St. George’s Hospital.” 
It was long > garry out to us as ne 
of the ease with which her 
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ibly, that beautiful set 
se" thoughts always 
flowed faster than she could put them upon pa- 
and of many of.her fragments and sketches, 
of the above, it may be said, that it would 
her just as long to copy, as to compose 


obody will deny that this proved, in num- 
berless i ‘ - fatal facility. Here and 
there a2 stanza may have been improvised with 
advantage; many lines together, nay, whole 
pieces may be shown, which, written off as 
fast asthe fingers could move, no study could 
have very “ee Tee But these were 
the exceptions. injury that resulted from 
the rule of rapidity—breathless and reckless 
rapidity—is shown throughout the various poems 
that compose the over-wrought richness, the 
beautiful excess, the melodious confusion of the 
« Improvvisatrice.” If the superfluities, amount- 
ing to at least one third of the poem, had been 
cut away, all that is obscure would have been 
clear—all that is languid, strong—all that is in- 
congruous, harmonised. But let this, at the 
same time, be borne in mind, that L. E. L. is 
not, even in her earlier poems, chargeable with 
having used two words where one would do; 
she only sinned in employing two ideas, or 
three, where one was enough. I: is true, she 
often marred a fine thought by a careless and 
inexact expression; but more frequently she 
destroyed the effect of a fine theught by pro- 
fusely heaping others upon it, until she buried 
her nightingale in roses. 

It pans be an endless task to recount the in- 
stances of personal tribute and congratulation 
from those whose ‘breath is renown,”’ which 
this production won for its delighted author 
Enough, that the public wasyher patron; that 
several editions were rapidly sold; and that the 
tide of fortune began to flow in with that of 
fame. But not a day did she allow herself to 
pause in the enjoyment of these new deligits. 
and the advantages they were bringiny to those 
of whom she always thought more than of her- 
self. Her imagination would know no rest. 
Her weekly contributions of sketch and song 
were continued with unabated freshness and 
vigour; amidst feelings, kindled by the success 
of her work, -which she afterwards touchingly 
deseribed— 


“If ever happiness 
In its most passionate excess 
Offered its wine to human lip, 
It has been mine that cup to sip. 
I may not say with what deep dread 
The words of my first song were said ; 
I may not say what deep delight 
Has upon my minstrel flight. 
_. Thanks tothe gentleness that Jent 
My young lute such encouragement.” 


It incited her to another trial of it, for another 
poem was commenced before the close of the 
year. 
The 
interrupted by an event not wholly unlooked for, 





but for which a so filially attached as hers 
could never be ne ge Hitherto, 
L. E. T.. had nder her father’s roof, 


two passed with her grandmother in Sloane- 
street, or spentin visits to other members of the 
family. Now, ho ; in the midst of her 
success, and in the ness of her yet brighter 
hope, it was her misfortune to be deprived of 
her beloved parent; of him, whom to please 
was the first desire of her heart. Mr. Landon 
lived only long enough to witness the dawn of 
his daughter’s literary fortune, and to hail in it, 
as he must Lave done, some consoling pros- 
pects of that advantage and succour to the ob- 
jects bereft of his protection, which his own 
unprosperous enterprises in later years had ren- 
dered so necessary. 

The poem was, after a while, proceeded with ; 
and its loveliest passages are evidences that she 
had sought and found, among the shadows of 
melancholy beauty, and the images of gentleness 
and peace which many of the subjects selected 
for illustration suggested to her, that balm for 
hurt minds which her own so much required : 
the poem closes with a tribute to the revered 
dead, which is one gush of exquisite and unex- 
tinguishable affection. 


** My heart said, no name but thine 
Should be on this last page of mine. 
My father! though no more thine ear 
Censure or praise of mine can hear, 
}t soothes me to embalm thy name 
With all my hope, my pride, my fame. 

* * * * * * * 





Alas! the tears that still wi!) fall, 

Are selfish in their fond recall. 

If ever tears could win from Heaven 

A loved one, and yet be forgiven, 

Mine surely might! * * * 

My own dead father, time may bring 
Chance, change, upon his rainbow-wing ; 
But never will thy name depart— 

The household god of thy child’s heart, 
Until thy orphan girl may share 
Thegrave where her best feelings are. 
Never, dear father, love can be 

Like the dear love | had for thee.” 


These are among the ‘closing lines of ** The 
Trroubadour,”’ to which were added, ** Poetical 
Sketches of Modern Pictures, and Historical 
Sketches,” forming a volume, published by Hurst 
and Co., in July, 1825. ‘This poem is of con- 
siderable length, and is divided into four cantos. 
The festival of the Golden Violet, which, at 
‘Toulouse, in the 14th century, was appointed 
for the bestowal of the prize due to the 'l'rouba- 
dour victor, suggested the subject ; and the hero 
of it, Raymond, figures bravely and brilliantly 
in all the honours that a mastery in love, and 
war,and minstrelsy, may confer upon him, until 
he wins from the hand of his fair mistress, who 
is queen of the floral games, the prize of the 
Golden Violet. In this subjeet we have some 
spirited descriptions of scenes where— 


“« With the lightning’s speed, the thunder’s peal, 
Flashes the tee maf strikes ‘the steel ;” 


in contrast with the most lovely, or the most 
gorgeous pictures of fair gardens and gay pavi- 
lions; then, again, bursts of wildest passion and 
bitterest grief, succeeded by such touches of 
sweet and natural feeling, that the heart is lulled, 
and the ear scarcely heeds the faltering measure 
and the jagged verse— 


“ Like sweet bells jangled, out of tune and harsh.” 


1 It is noticeable that, in her picture of the Trou- 


badour, L. E. L. ibes, what she could not 
yet have experienced, the insufficiency of a fair 





fame fairly won to atone for the evils of sacri- 
‘ 





ficed repose, of unambitious dreams dispelled, 
of privacy invaded, of the cold sneer, the envious 
tongue, the heart-searing slander. ‘The wreath 
of song, she says,— 


* Though seemingly all bloom and light, 

Hides thorn and canker, worm and blight. * * 
Mocking will greet, neglect will chill 

His spirit’s gush, his bosom’s thrill ; 

And, worst of all, that heartless praise 

Echoed from what another says.” 


The poet, she assures us, 


‘“* But dreams a dreain of life and light, 
And grasps the rainbow, that appears 
Afar all beautiful and bright 
And finds it only form’d of tears.” 


The end of the adventure being invariably and 
inevitably, 

‘To sigh for all the toil, the care, 

The wrong which he has had to bear,” 


This was written shortly after the death of Lord 
Byron, and expresses nothing more than that 
sympathy which a spirit so imaginative, and a 
temper so generous as hers, must necessarily 
have felt, with the wrongs and sufferings, real 
and unreal, of that extraordinary person. But 
L. E. L. was soon admitted to a full and most 
keen experience of some of the wrongs she so 
touchingly associates with the attainment of 
poetic honours. Of this presently. in the mean 
time, with the remark that the success of the 
** Troubadour,” with respect both to fame and 
fortune, equaled her highest hopes, let us turn 
to another subject. 

The Christmas of this year, 1825, L. E. L. 
spent at the house of her uncle, the Rev. James 
Landon, at Aberford, near Wetherby, in York- 
shire. One of the friends with whom she was 
always most delighted to correspond was, just 
at that period, making a first appearance in the 
** atmosphere of authorship ;” and the occasion 
called forth a letter, which, though written in a 
vein of the liveliest and most playful humour, 
expresses some sentiments which she very seri- 
ously entertained. ‘To read this is to have a 
pretty correct idea of her conversation taken 
down in short hand. 

** Ten thousand congratulations to myself, the 
reproach is taken away from Israel. My dearest 
Mrs. Thomson, your appearance in the atmo- 
sphere of authorship is a consummation devoutly 
to be wished by all who have the good name of 
their profession at heart. I shall think of my 
calling, * my shame in crowds,’ with somewhat 
of complacency, when I can call up your image, 
instead of visions of longitude in blue, and lati- 
tude in yellow. Already I see you a regular 
lioness. ‘Have you got Mrs. Thomson’s auto- 
graph? I am sure you will be at my party 
when I tell you Mrs. ‘Thomson is to be there— 
she is the great historianess, a most charming, 
delightful woman.’ ‘Good gracious! can that 
be an authoress?” ‘ Why, dear me, ma’am, she 
has such a fine family!’ How cordially, sin- 
cerely, affectionately do I wish and expect for 
your work the most brilliant success. May the 
Grand ‘Turk read it as a matrimonial lesson,* 
the Mogul take the thousandth edition for him- 
self, and the emperor of all the Russias implore 
the honours of its dedication. 

“Many thanks for your letter. I take the 
opposite of your position, and say the country 
is the place for reading letters; I know your's 





* The work was the “Memoirs of the Court of 


Henry VIII.” 
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by heart. I, too, have been dining out ; aw pre- 
mier, I did ‘ Miss,’ very prettily, and a good- 
natured old lady——who put me in mind of a tun, 
or a lady and gentleman ‘ rolled into one,’ hav- 
ing the height of one sex, the breadth of the 
other—gave me a book of pictures, a stool, and 
a little table. .&u second, it was properly dis- 
seminated that | was ‘the London Authoress,’ 
The consequence was, that seated by the only 
young man I had beheld, 1 acted upon him like 
an air-pump, suspending his very breath and 
motion; and my asking him for a mince-pie, a 
dish of which I had been for some time survey- 
ing with longing eyes, acted like an electric 
shock—and his start not a little discomposed a 
no-age-at-all, silk-vested spinster, whose plate 
was thereby deposited in her lap—and last not 
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least, in the hurry, he forgot to help me! 

‘* My dear madam, I can forgive (I can do no 
more) your liking the country in preference to 
London. Both yourself and Mr. ‘Thomson 
passed your childhood there ; and I believe, like 
the absolute necessity of wigs for the bishops 
and judges, there is an absolute belief in the en- 
joyments of childhood ; though, in my particu- 
larly private opinion, these reminiscences are 
but of triangular caps, certain donations on the 
right or left ear, as was most convenient, verbs, 
graphies, and, climax of intellectual misery, the 
multiplication table! Be this as it may, it is my 
firm belief that the sofiened remembrance of 
these said scenes has thrown a poetical halo 
round the country, that itis only because you 
are not there which makes it so desirable to you. 
Nothing, I grant, can be more luxurious than 
ihe gush of fresh air, the sweep of green fields, 
the fine old trees and the twilight of summer; 
but it is coming from streets, it is the very know- 
ledge that your pleasure is passing as you enjoy 
it, that makes a month or two in the country so 
delightful. But toujours perdrix! the very 
poetry of Surrey’s beautiful landscapes would 
become prose in time. As for social intercourse 
there isnone. I grant you a round of magnifi- 
cent dinners—I allow the excellence of the 
champagne, the ices, the pine apples—I can 
stare at the gold and silver plate till I pine to 
pawn it—but for real enjoyment give me one 
day such as I have spent at your house. I grant 
that in the country nothing seems easier than to 
become the golden calf of a circle, but | never 
envied Miss Seward. 

** No; ‘ London, my country, city of the soul,’ 
I am content to dwell for aye with thee. I, how- 
ever, cordially agree in one of your favourite 
opinions, the happiness of being one of a large 
family. ‘There is certainly something very de- 
lightful in being the object of affectionate solici- 
tude to many, bound in every tie of habit and 
relationship. I should like you to 
know my aunt, I think you would be so much 
pleased with her. You must summon 
philosophy and the haberdasher to your aid, for 
gloves of mine, here at least, you will never get. 
En passant, 1 have heard most ludicrous ac- 
counts of my achievements in that way. One 
young lady heard at Scarborough last summer, 
that I had had two hundred offers; and a gen- 
tleman at Leeds brought an account of three hun- 
dred and fifty straight from London. It.is really 
very unfortunate that my conquests should so 
much resemble the passage to the North Pole 
and Wordsworth’s Cuckoo, ‘ talked of but never 
seen.” Since the first page of this 


was written, I have seen York Cathedral—it is 
a glorious place. 





The feeling on entering it is 
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worth a whole month of common existence. I 
only longed to assassinute the guide who kept 
talking of feet and inches)” 

The next letter which L. E. L. addressed to 
Mrs. ‘Thomson is in painful ¢ontrast with that 
which has just been transeribed. ‘The subject 
of it is here adverted to with a reluctance which 
will at least ensure brevity, At the very moment 
when the hopes of a friend’s success in a first 
literary enterprise were thus inspiring her even 
to gaiety, jealousy and calumny were busy with 
her own name. Nubody can make many friends 
without making some enemies. L. E. L’s. foes 
comprised perhaps various persons who, disprais- 
ed in the journal to which she was so valued and 
constant a contributor, associated the critic’s 
opinions with hers; while others might errone- 
ously assign to her influence the rejection of 
their communications. ‘Io these must be added 
a third class, not a numerous, but a very active 
one, who never forgive success. Hence the first 
motive for detraction, which broke out in bitter 
ridicule of her writings, and then ed to 
the vilest misrepresentation-of her conduct. What 
malignity begins, ignurant, idle, sometimes even 
well-meaning, gossip, finishes. ‘Those who pro- 
fessed to know nothing about her, aided by their 
silly curiosity the insidous objects of those who 
might falsely pretend to know. Unfortunately, 
the very unguardedness of her innocence served 
to arm even the feeblest malice with powerful 
stings; the openness of her nature, ani the 
frankness of her manners, furnished the silly or 
the ill-natured with abundant materials for gos- 
sip. She was always as careless as a child of 
set forms and rules for conduct. She had no 
-hought, no concern about the interpretation that 
was likely to be put upon her words, by at least 
one out of a score of listeners—it was enough 
for her that she meant no harm, and that the 
friends she most valued knew this—perhaps she 
found a wilful and most dangerous pleasure, 
sometimes, in making the starers stare yet more 
widely. She defied suspicion, But to induce 
her to condescend to be on her guard, to put the 
slightest restraint upon her speech, correspond- 
ence, or actions, simply because self-interest de- 
manded it to save her conduct from misrepresen- 
tation, was a task which, so far from any one 
being able to accomplish, few would, without 
deliberation, venture to attempt; so quick were 
her feelings, so lofty her woman's pride, and so 
keen and all-sufficing her consciousness of right. 

By no one could this grave and delicate duty 
have been more properly discharged than by the 
friend to whom the preceding letter was ad- 
dressed. Mrs. Thomson had known L. E. L. 
and her family for years. Dr. Antony Todd 
Thomson had been her medical attendant from 
her girlish days—both had been in the most 
friendly and cordial intimacy with her—«o that 
it might almost be said she had been rarely out 
of their sight. Mrs. Thomson’s high sense of 
mora! rectitude—and not that only, but her clear 
perception of the nicer proprieties demanded by 
conventional prejudice —her intellectual qualifi- 
cations, and dhe position she occu i 
her out as the friend from whom might best 
come some necessary hints at the existence of 
the scandal that had been diffused, and such ad- 
vice as one woman may give to another without 
addressing to her an atrogant lecture on self-go- 
vernment. Of the just application of the solici- 


tude and affection re thus shown, the fol- 
lowing letter, written in Jun¢, 1826, is at once 
the proof and the recompense. ' 





[have not written so svon as I 
my Mrs. ‘Thomson ; first, because | 
to be able to tell you I had taken some ste 
wards change ; and I also wished, if poss 
subdue the bitterness and indignation of 
not to be expressed to one so kind as 
I must own | have succeeded better in the 
than the last. I think of the treatment I have 
received until my very soul writhes under the 

erlessness of its anger. It is only because 
am poor, unprotected, and dependent on popu- 
larity, that { am a mark for all the gratuitous in- 
solence and malice of idleness and ill nature, 
And I cannot but feel deeply that had I been 
possessed of rank and opulence, either these 
remarks had never been made, or if they had 
how trivial would their consequence have been 
tome. I must begin with the only subj 
the only thing in the world I really feel am inte- 
rest in—my writings. It is not vanity when [ 
say, their success is their fault. hen my 
*‘ Improvvisatrice’ came out, nobody discovered 
what is now alleged against it. 1 did not take 
up a review, a magazine, a newspaper, but if it 
named my book it was to praise * the delicacy,’ 
‘the grace,’ * the purity of feminine feeling’ it 
displayed. ..... . But success is an offence 
not to be forgiven. To every petty author, 
whose works have svarce made his name valua- 
ble as an autograph, or whose unsold editions 
load his bookseller’s shelves—I am a subject of 
envy—and what is envy but a name for hatred! 
With — to the immoral and improper ten- 
dency of my productions, | can only say it is 
not my fault if there are minds which, like ne- 
groes, cast a dark shadow on a mirror, however 
clear and pure in itself. You must forgive this; 
I do not often speak of my own works, and | 
may say this is the first time it was ever done 
boastingly; but I must be allowed to place the 


opinions of the many in —— ion to the envi- 
ous and illiberal cavilings of afew. 

“As to the report you name, I know not 
which is greatest—the absurdity or the malice. 
Circumstances have made me very much indebted 
to the gentleman [ whose name was coupled with 
hers], for much of kindness. I have not had a 
friend in the world but himself to manage any- 
thing of business, whether literary or pecuniary. 
Your own literary pursuits must have taught you 
how little, in them, a young woman can do with- 
out assistance. Place If in my situation. 
Could you have hunted London for a publisher, 
endured all the alternate hot and cold water 
thrown on your exertions ; ined for what 
sum they might be pleased to give; and, after 
all, canv » exami nay quarreled over 
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accounts the most intricate in the world? And 
again, after success had money, what 
was I to do with it? Though i of busi- 
ness, I must know I could not it up in a 
box. Then, for literary assi my proof 
sheets could not go ‘the press without 
revision. Who was to uf this—I can 


only call it drudgery—but some one to whom 
my literary exertions could in retarn be as valua- 
ble as theirs to me? But itis not on this ground 
that Le ny magn hme renhs sete ’ 
but actually on our slight intercourse. He 
is in the habit of frequently calling on his way 
into town, and | iti on «Sunday afer 
noon, which is almost his only leisure time for 
looking over letters, manuscripts, &c., five or 
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dress. It is easy for those whose only 
on that head is change, to find fault with one 
who never in her life knew what it was to have 
two new dresses ata time. No one knows but 
myself what I. have had to. contend with—but 
this is what | have no right to trouble you with.” 

These were her real feelings expressed to a 
real friend. Her acquaintances knew nothing 
of them; the world saw no change in her; for 
in no one respect could she be persuaded to put 
a curb upon her high spirit, to substitute reflec- 
tion for impulse, or to set a guard over the free 
expression of her thoughts and opinions. She 
could not, however, at this time, surmise the 
whole baseness of the scandal. ‘he knowledge 
of it was reserved for afier years, when, her life 
and manners continuing what they had ever been, 
but the evil report never utterly silenced, it was 
discovered that a silent disdain of calumny is not 
always the best wisdom in the slandered ; nor a 
reliance upon time and innocence for justice, the 
truest delicacy in an adviser. It was L. E. L.’s 
fate to suffer deeply during many afier years of 
her life, from her own high-minded indifference 
t» false. reports, and her resolution to wear no 
false manner at any time. How pitiful and base 
if a shadow were to be cast on the name she has 
left, or her charagter were still exposed to the 
slightest misconception, by any false delicacy to 
the living, or any flinching from the truth, how- 
ovenaaeens onthe part of one whom she had 
in solemn terms charged with the task of record- 
ing the suecesses and sorrows of her life. It is 
therefore, that the writer feels it to be a duty thus 
to advert to the slander, and thus to record the 


ren : 
ow deep was the shock her feelings sus- 
tained, her own words show. . It would be in 
vain, perhaps, to speculate upon the duration of 
that bitterness and gloom which pervade the 
above transcript of her feelings; but the evil 
effect was certainly not of brief continuance, and, 
pethaps, from this time her real sentiments to- 
wards soviety, and her philosuplical speculations 
on life, whether expressed in her correspondence 
or conversation, partook far more of the morbid, 
despairing, and desolate tone of her poetry than 
before fh her next letter to the same friend 
(dated a month afterwards from Aberford, whither 
she had again ona visit to her uncle James), 
the usual taylor tron? is dashed with exces- 
sive bitterness; and this mixture of the gentle 
and violent, the amiable and the scornful—a 
mingling of so much that was with so dreary 
a disbelief in at it often seemed 
to be wilful, and adopted for the mere sake of 
paradox—continued to be characteristic of her in 
her late life. 
clingy chan of npoling Muda ovsaing 
my chance of spending Mc evening 
at my oust return home wi me, 
= ‘beneficial effect of leaving everything to 


e last, prevented m ng out. So I must 
prevented y g = 


than those words generally convey. For my 
own part, in making my round of calls, I thought 
‘my friends’ had entered into a conspiracy to 
wish me health and happiness in the set terms 
of the polite letter-writer. After all, though | 
know you will not allow it, there is something 
very independent in this indifference. 


‘There were no tears at parting shed ; 
There were no eye’ to shed them.’ 


I kept lamenting that I had not gone by sea. 
Who is it that says a happy quotation is a sud- 
den treasure? | might have applied Lord By- 
ron’s lines so well—‘ With thee, my barque,’ 
&c.—I had a most uncommonly pleasant journey 
down. Of my three companions, one was a 
middle-aged and middle-sized man, who alter- 
nately slept and steamed; the second may be 
emphatically described as a nobody, a young gen- 
tleman with red whiskers, very hot fur this wea- 
ther; but the third was an exceedingly gentle- 
manly and intelligent man, with, however, one 
fault, or rather misfortune, he was married—or I 
should have tried for a conquest. It was to ime 
something very amusing, and very new, (one 
grand half of amusement), to converse with a 
well-informed person, possessing a very proper 
appre¢iation, as Miss would say, of my 
being a very superior sort of person, and yet not 
having the slightest idea of my original sin, no 
thought of my taint of blue, no battery of looks 
erected against me. O for oblivion, and five 
hundred a year!—Not being now writing in the 
way of business, | shall spare you the flowers I 
have gathered, the trees I have seen, leaving you 
to beau-idealise them for yourself in Fate’s gar- 
den. . . . This is not a gay time in the country, 
but prospects of future pleasure are dancing before 
me. I have invitations for Harrowgate and Scar- 
borough, nay, a distant peep at Scotland. I am 
just in the humour in which tours are made, 
leaving no place with regret, and looking forward 
to none with greater pleasure than curiosity and 
change. Were I rich, ‘I'd make a tour, und 
then I’d write it.” 1 think I could write a most 
delightful ‘journey of a genius.” I would confine 
myself to portrait painting. Altered as I am in 
tastes, feclings (if I have any), | must say I re- 
tain my old admiration for my aunt. She is a 
most delightful woman. Her powers of conver- 
sation are very great. I keep thinking, ‘ oh 

dear! what would she not be in London!’ I yes- 
terday had a drive with my uncle to (to my taste) 

the prettiest place about; we drank tea, and alfter- 
wards, walking through the grounds, I was 

shown a tree that had been, two days before, 

struck by the lightning. It was turned to the 

most beautiful pink inside and out, for when cut 

down, all the sap was pink. I wish I could learn 

if this is at all a known circumstance. What a 

simile! 4f any misfortunes happen, I beg I may 

hear of them; as to any good fortune, as I am 

perfectly sure it will not concern me, you may 

keep it a fountain sealed, for | am grown very 

envious. I am comfortable here, I cannot, 

though I wish, be insensible to so much affec- 

tionate kindness; . . . . but after all, what is 

affection, but another of those cheats which make 

present life distasteful to us by comparison with 

the future 2?” 

The next letter to Mrs. ‘Thomson, dated three 

weeks afterwards (ever reckoning by post-marks), 

contradicts this fearful sentiment; or, at least, its 

writer shows that if affection be a cheat, in her 

it only exercised its dishonesty to cheat those 





written expressly to amuse a sick friend, and is 
well adapted for the purpose, being lively through- 
out, with but one mocking allusion to her own 
want of sensibility. 

. . + “Tam not going to write an epistle of 
condolence. It is one half of a Job’s comforter 
to put people in mind of their misfortunes. If I 
can entertain you for five minutes I do more good 
than all the pity in the world, and you need not 
read unless disposed. I have been both bodily 
and intellectually industrious. I have written 
poetiy * by the pound ;’ I have eaten fruit enough 
to stoek a stall in Covent garden. I have walked 
through green lanes, picturesque fields, d&c. till 
I have worn out two pair of shoes, and began to 
wish J were an Arabian beauty, aload for acamel, 
and not expected to move without the assistance 
of two slaves. I have learned to tat, worked— 
yes, actually finished a lace collar; and most 
commendably too, began a fiounce from which I 
have no few dreams of future glory. I was at 
Leeds yesterday, ‘a town o’er which a curse is 
laid.” Cockney as I am, I had no idea of such 
a sky. My remark was, what a tremendous 
storm is gathering ! 


* So darkly gloom’d the thunder cloud 
Upon the distant hill.’ 


I do not know whether there is actually any sky 
above the town or not, but you see nothing but 
clouds of smoke forming the atmosphere. The 
interior improves. The principal street is really 
a noble one, and some of the shops made me 
most sentimentally recall the glories of Bond 
street. But there is one shop, ‘ the most alluring 
one by far,’ in which London stands unrivaled. 
The taste, the intellect displayed in her pastry 
cook shops, place her country competitors at an 
immeasurable distance. JI have entered on my 
journal—Leeds pastry cooks one thousand and 
one years behind in civilisation. Albeit, you see 
ribbons, gauzes, silks, satins, like moving rain- 
bows in the streets, the people have a very ple- 
beian appearance. [ was particularly struck 
with this at their exhibition, which is very supe- 
rior to what you would expect a provincial one 
to be. ‘There are some fine old pictures sent by 
the neighbouring gentlemen; some good modern 
ones from London, and some exhibited by young 
artists in this part of the country, very promising 
indeed. ‘The portraits are what portraits usuclly 
are, ‘tiresome takings of a foolish face.’ Painters 
might exclaim with the author of ‘ Rowse et 
Noir,’ on seeing his fair, alias pale, alias yellow, 
or tout-ensemble sea sick country women land :t 
Calais— 

‘Now, by St. George on horseback! one would 


think 
The ugliest come on purpose to disgrace us.’ 





There is a fine collection of pictures at 
which is also a most beautiful place, formerly a 
preceptory of the ‘Templars, with some curious 
antiquarian remains, but invisible to common 
eyes, the Marchioness of H being at present 
there lamenting her hard fate, and the utter ina- 
bility to live on six-and-thirty thousand a year. 
To our left is a place belonging to Mr. , No- 
ticeable as a woman-hater. Not so much as a 
foolish fat seullion will he suffer in his house. 
Even the white window curtains were taken down 
as bearing 100 much resemblance to female dra- 
pery. For every why there is a wherefore ; e¢ 
voici le fait ; he formed an early attachment to a 
very beautiful girl, much his inferior in fortune ; 














she loved out of their troubles; for the letter is 





he was sent abroad, but continued most romanti- 
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cally constant. As soon as his father’s death made 
him master of a noble estate, he married her, 
Two months after their marriage she ran away 
with his most intimate friend whom she had 
known a fortnight. A heavy misfortune befel me 
the other day—one of those misfurtunes which 
really do affect my feelings. I was ruralising, 
was caught in a violent rain, and my bonnet, my 
best bonnet, new trimmed, was utterly hopeless- 
ly spoilt; and what was worse, my beauty, if I 
have any; for I caught cold, and had a great 
gathering in my left eye, which besides being 
very painful, gave me a most pugilistic appear- 
ance. I arranged a black silk handkerchief as 
well as I could over the poulticed side, but, alas ! 
it did not at all resemble 


‘the mask which shades 

The face of young Arabian maids, 

A mask which leaves the one eye free 
To do its best in witchery.’” 





The following reports her literary progress, on 
the completion of another poem, the * Golden 
Violet.”’. The letter was written at the close of 
October of the same year, from Biggleswade, in 
Bedfordshire, where she was staying for a short 
period with some retired friends, 

‘* Had I any intention of setting up for episto- 
lary fame, which, however, both Heaven and I 
know is not in my way, I should rest my gilt 
paper and red seal immortality on this present 
letter, for it has the mark of the beast—that is to 
say, is written from the most selfish motives, ex- 
pressly for my own amusement. I have traveled 
some miles since | last wrote, from Aberford to 
Royston, in the mail, in company with a ponder- 
ous and somniferous noun masculine, a smart 
looking adjective feminine, whether a superin- 
tendant of curls or children, letters or lace, I could 
not determine. You may guess we are 
very quiescent, and I am very glad of it, for of 
all lionisation, country lionising is my utter con- 
tempt. As soon as my ‘ Golden Violet’ begins 
for me to realise its name, with what pleasure 
shall | pay the Jehu, guard, and hackney-coach- 
man, that land me in Hans-place. St. Vitus !-— 
being the most dissipated and dancing saint I 
can think of to invoke—it will not be my fault 
if I do not have a gay winter. Well, give mea 
metropolitan five hundred a year in preference to 
a rural five thousand. Albeit, | don’t do much 
description in general, [ must favour you with a 
little in honour of the exceeding heauty of the 
lanes abouthere. Say what you will of a spring 
hedge, give me an autumn one; the first has only 
a few flowers, the latter is covered with fruit, 
They are now literally loaded, thousands of haws 
like coral, the bright scarlet heps, the deep pur- 
ple of the sloes, and the shining black of the 
blackberries, are so richly relieved by the syca- 
more and ash, the one just touched with yellow, 
the other with red ;—the gay ribbon repositories 
of Bond-sreet might take many a useful hint. 
They say every gastronomic hint is a white line 
in the record of your life, and 1 have added to 
my list of delicacies, a branch of sloes roasted 
over a wood fire. I have been most edifyingly 
industrious ; you who heard all of the * Golden 
Violet’ that was written, know how much I was 
behind hand —it is now completely finished, and 
I am equally busy with my ‘ Erinna.’ I shall be 
so anxious for you and Mr. Thomson to like it. 
Is there not an old proverb which says, ‘ it is ill 

judging your own bigging?’ Still, if I can 
write up to the idea I have formed, it must be a 





sufficient quantity of poetical miseries; but my 
aim is not to draw neglected genius, or ‘ mourn 
a laurel planted on the tomb’—but to trace the 
progress of a mind highly gifted, well rewarded, 
but finding the fame it won a sting and a sorrow, 
and finally sinking beneath the shadows of suc- 
cess. Apropus des bottes, | have purchased such 
a pretty straw bonnet for—but you must guess, 
when you see it.” 

Few readers of the poem (‘Erinna’) thus ad- 
verted to—a poem that formed one of the most 
striking features of the volume, published about 
two months afterwards, will hesitate to admit 
that L. E. L. did succeed in ** writing up to 
the idea she had formed,”’ and that thus the high 
aim was accomplished. In it she takes a lofty 
view of the poet's lot, entering into his feelings, 
painting his visions that are realities, exhibiting 
the moods of his waywardness, and the vicissi- 
tudes of his course—delineating his purposes 
and his ambition—glorifying his strength, sym- 
pathising with his weakness, and all in 


“« Language mysteriously musical ;” 


L. E. L. herself, the while, proving her own to 
be, indeed, the poet’s true vocation, by employing 
her genius in 

—_——_ “ giving flowers 

A life as sweet, more lasting than their own.” 
But all these, the healthier and more cheerful 
parts of the poem, are heavily overshadowed by 
the spirit of the philosophy in which it is con- 
ceived ; the thoughts are of a high cast, but chill- 
ing as the snows on the peaks of mountains ; 
and the sweet and lovely images that cheer what 
else must be wholly desolate, breaking through 
the gloominess of the picture, are as lilies flung 
into a grave. 

There are poems in the volume referred to, 
that, toa woman’s grace, add a masculine energy. 
The ** Golden Violet, with its tales of Chivalry 
and Romance,” published by Messrs. Longman 
and Co., in December, 1826, comprises some of 
the best conceived and most finished of L. E. 
L’s. earlier compositions. This poem repre- 
sents a different species of poetical competition 
for the prize of the Golden Violet; and iutro- 
duces the minstrels of various countries, with 
their ballads, tales, and romances, in every 
species of measure, singing and reciting on ‘the 
first-born day of loveliest May”’ for the beautiful 
flower of gold. The characters are various, the 
subjects fitting to them, the measure, in most 
instances, skilfully adapted to both. L, E. L’s. 
taste for the old ballad, and her love of the old 
romance, animated her here to excellent purpose ; 
and catching, as she was sure to do, the true 
tone and spirit of the ‘lay and legend proper,” 
she achieved also an unwonted felicity of con- 
struction and appropriateness of expression, in 
working out her many-storied subject. ‘This vo- 
lume, which, like the former two, was published 
at a price rather above than under the average, 
had an immediate and extensivé sale. 

Still she went writing on, romancing in verse, 
and reviewing, as we shall presently have to 
mention, in prose. Her next published volume 
was ‘The Venetian Bracelet, the Lost Pleiad, 
the History of the Lyre, and other Poems,” 
issued by the same publishers, in October 1829. 
The fierce political contentions of the time were 
unfavourable to poetry such as hers; yet her 
sweet and sorrowfal songs ‘again found a fit 
audience. Her critics tel /acn prevailed with 


The burthen of the strain was love, still Jove, 
To the complaint of monotony in this respect, 
she pleasantly alludes in the introduction, and 
then vindicates herself by erate offence, 
We gather plainly from her remarks that if she 
herself were in love at the time, it was only with 
her subject, and that she considers herself exemp 
from the suspicion of being broken-hearted, by 
continually singing about those who are. Love, 
however, love foredoomed, love linked to woe 
and fated to death—the hupelessness of hope, 
the reality of pain, the mockery of life—were 
the prevailing topics. 

“ How wildly round our ancient battlements 

The air-notes murmur! Blent with such a wind 

I heard the song which shall be ours t. 

She had a strange sweet voice the maid sang, 
But early death was pale upon her cheek ; 

And she had melancholy thoughts that gave 

Their sadness to her speech: she sat apart 

From all her young companions, in the shade 

Of an old tree—a gloomy tree, whose boughs 
Hung o’er her as a pall :—’twas omen-like, 

For she died young—of gradual decay, 

As if the heart itself. None knew 

If she had loved; but always did her song 

Dwell on love’s sorrows,” 


No one who had ever caught a glimpse of the 
animated and joyous creature who thus sang, 
could have committed the error of identifying 
her withthe love-lorn damsel she painted. ‘The 
“* Venetian Bracelet” is a pretty tale charmingly 
wrought into verse; and the “* Lost Pleiad”’ is 
a little mythological tragedy told in short, spark. 
ling, and yet mournful numbers—datk as night, 
“but night with all her stars.” The “History 
of the Lyre,” has many passages of force and 
beauty, and some self-references mixed with 
their idealities. “Love,” the Lyre’s historian 
sings— ‘ 

‘Love, which can resign 
It own best happiness for one dear sake, 
Can bear with absence—hath no part in hope, 
For hope is somewhat selfish, love is not, 
And doth prefer another to itself.” 


Of such is the volume composed. ‘The mis- 
cellaneous poems comprise many fine ones, and 
among them a tender and spirited dramatic scene. 
“Sometimes,” sighs the poet over the song as 
she pours it forth— 

‘+I look around with vain regret, 

And think I will re-string my lute, and nerve 

My woman’s hand for nobler enterprise : 

pe Pode te oa wou make 

A r of our ts w ‘Am 
But sleep wuneabousias the foot. Weatigh wncives 
Look down upon our slumbering acts.” 


Altogether, her poetry, up to this period, was 
too like the Gaceah taletas in this volume—- 


“ A noble stream, which, b 
Makes fertile its rich banks, and glads the face 
Of nature round; but not so when its wave 
Is lost in artificial waterfalls = 
And sparkling eddies; or eooped up to make 
The useless fountain of # palace-hall.” 
Writing verses was to her but a labour of love, 
iF Tees camry some Hoes Re aerers i 
far less irksome to her to compose a 
choice subjects, but sei 


fit,” the ‘happy moment,” 


down to her desk in any mood, 
Thus, it is not i 
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striking poem. Other poets have painted a very 





her to take up other themes and other measures. 
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is it strange, considering the activity, or rather 
the restlessness of her imagination, if the volumes 
which, up to this time, we have seen published 
in her name, formed but an inconsiderable por- 
tion of what she actually wrote. ‘T’o the * Lite- 
rary Gazette” she stili continued a frequent con- 
iribator of poetical fi ; but her writings 
were far from being confined to those columns in 
which the initials of the poet were regularly 
sought. In the lighter departments of criticism, 
she was, week by week, a devoted labourer; 
and many are the authors, young and old, poeis, 
novelists, dramatists, travellers, and reminiseence- 
mongers, who owe the first generous words of 
encouragement, or the cordial renewal of former 
welcomes, to her glowing and versatile pen. 
Written generally to suit the occasion merely, it 
is not worth while to make reference to 
these criticisms in detail: but it is due to L. E. 
L. to say, that were her opinions upon books 
and authors, whether expressed in this or any 
other publication, impartially extracted, and col- 
lected in volumes, there would be seen in them 
the results of great miscellaneous reading, re- 
search in more than one foreign | » acute- 
ness and brilliancy of remark—with, it is true, 
much hastiness of judgment, many prejudiced 
and inconclusive views, frequent wildness of 
assertion—but without one ungenerous or vin- 
dictive sentiment, one trace of an unkindly or in- 
terested feeling. . She has often gone far out of 
her way to recommend to the public the produc- 
tions of rivals who abused her; and assuredly, 
towards those by whom she conceived herself 
obliged though in the slightest degree, she was 
ever ready to play the friend where she should 
have been the critic only, and to repay with a 
column of praise the favour of a kind word—for 
the smallest service she always remembered and 
always overrated. Buthere her sinvings against 
“impartial judgment” end. Her failings as a 
critic, Jeaned., to .virtue’s side ;. and. the. young 
writer, with but a spark of the poetic fire in his 
lines, was as sure of a gentle sentence of appre- 
ciation and sympathy, as the established favourite 
was of a grateful welcome, and an honouring 
tribute. 

In addition to these continued tasks, should be 
noticed her contributions to the “ Annuals.” 
From their commencement, a few years before, 
there was scarcely one (although every season 
produced its new ones) that did not secure the 
attraction of her initials. From several of these, 
such as the “ Literary Souvenir,” the “ Forget- 
me-Not,” &c., she derived sums considerable 
enough to show that it was no immutable decree 
of fate by which poetry and poverty had been 
made inseparable companions, and that in the 
judgment of experienced publishers, her writings 
retained their charm over the gentle purchaser, in 
spite of their profusion. 

Yet L. E. L. did not, therefore, become rich ; 
though much of her literary labour was produc- 
tive, she never knew how to hoard; and those 
she loved and respected always shared in her 
good fortune—it was-in her troubles only that 
she allowed no one, if she could help it, to be a 
participator. The death of her father had but 


served to strengthen those maternal claims which 
(though even ealumny did not spare her) 
she ever esteemed 3; nor could she forget 
that her brother, than herself, was equal- 


ly destitute of aid ; and, although he had 
been sent to by his uncle, there were 
still wants, which it was one of the delights of 
her existence to supply, as it is the affectionate 





pride of his (he wishes this to be said,) to re- 


member and acknowledge it. 





1830 to 1834. 


In a letter, which it will be necessary to intro- 
duce presently, L. E. L. remarks—*I have 
lived all my life since childhood with the same 
people. . ‘he Misses Lance were strict, scrupu- 
lous, and particular ; moreover, from having kept 
a school so long, with habits of minute observa- 
tion The affection they feel for me can hardly 
he undeserved. I would desire nothing more 
than to refer to their opinion.”” Under the roof 
of these respectable ladies she had been long 
residing. In her conduct and manners there had 
never been the slightest change. She pursued 
her literary tasks with unabated spirit; and 
though precluded, by her unprotected position, 
from going into society to the extent of the facili- 
ties created for her, she was yet enabled so far 
to extend the circle of her friends as to secure, 
by a short visit here and there, and by literary 
aequaintanceship, a fair share of relief from the 
monotony of her pursuits. 

Nobody who might happen to see her for the 
first time about this period, enjoying the little 
quiet dance (of which she was fond,) or the 
snug corner of the room where the little lively 
discussion (which she liked still better) was go- 
ing on, could possibly have traced in her one 
feature of the sentimentalist which popular error 
reputed her to be. ‘The listener might only 
hear her running on from subject to subject, and 
lighting up each witha wit never ill-natured, and 
often brilliant—scattering quotations as thick as 
hail—opinions as wild as the winds— defying 
fair argument to keep pace with her, and fairly 
talking herself out of breath. He would most 
probably hear from her lips many a pointed and 
sparkling aphorism, the wittiest things of the 
night, let who might be around her—he would 
be surprised, pleased ; but his heroine of song, 
as painted by anticipation, he would be unable 
to discover. He would see her looking younger 
than she really was; and perhaps, struck by 
her animated -air, her expressive face, and her 
slight but elegant figure, his impression would 
at once find utterance in the exclamation which 
a year or two afterwards escaped from the lips 
of the Ettrick Shepherd, on being first pre- 
sented to her whose romantic fancies hal often 
charmed him in the wild mountains—* Hey ! 
but I did na think ye'd been sae bonnie !”— 
staring at the same time with all a poet’s capa- 
city of eye.* 

Without attempting an elaborate description of 
the personal appearance of L. E. L., we cite this 
expression of surprise as some indication that she 
was far prettier than report allowed her to be, 
at the period we are speaking of: and never 

srhaps did she look better than about this time. 

er easy carriage and careless movements would 
seem to imply an insensibility to the feminine 
passion for dress ; yet she had a proper sense of 
it, and never disdained the foreign aid of orna- 
ment, always provided it was simple, quiet, and 
becoming. Her hair was ‘darkly brown,” 





* Mrs. Hall’s recollections of the scene, which 
took place at her house, is, that he said, taking L. 
E. L’s. hand, and looking earnestly in her face— 
“Oh dear! I ha’ written and thought many a bitter 
thing about ye, but I’}!l do sae na mair: I did na 
think ye'd been sae bonnie,” 


very soft and beautiful, and always tastefully ar- 
ranged; her figure, as before remarked, slight, 
but well formed and graceful; her feet small, but 
her hands especially so, and faultlessly white 
and finely shaped; her fingers were fairy 
| fingers; her ears, also, were observably little. 
| Her face, though not regular in ‘‘ every feature,” 
| became beautiiul by expression ; every flash of 
thought, every change and colour of feeling, 
lightened over it as she spoke, when she spoke 
earnestly. ‘The forehead was not high, but 
broad and full; the eyes had no overpowering 
brillianey, but their clear intellectual light pene- 
trated by its exquisite softness ; her mouth was 
not less marked by character, and, besides the 
giorious faculty of uttering the pearls and dia- 
monds of fancy and wit, knew how to express 
scorn, or anger, or pride, as well as it knew how 
to smile winningly, or to pour forth those short, 
quick, ringing laughs, which, not excepting even 
her bon-mots and aphorisms, were the most 
delightful things that issued from it. 

To judge of her powers of conversation, it is 
necessary to consider, not only the qualities 
already referred to, but her extraordinary memo- 
ry, and the stores of information and anecdote 
which an unwearied and diversified course of 
reading, during many years, had placed at her 
command. We have seen nothing of the pro- 
gress of L. E. L.’s acquirements since her 
childish pursuits came to an end, and the family 
left ‘Trevor-park, and indeed it would be no easy 
task to trace her studies in regular order, or to 
point out the sources of her extensive and varied 
knowledge. She often exhibited an acquaintance 
with books which could hardly by accident (it 
would appear) have heen thrown in her way ; 
and how she acquired, so early in life as she did, 
an insight into those subjects of foreign lore 
which she afterwards displayed a thorough ae- 
quaintance with, was litile short of a mystery. 
At the period to which we have now arrived she 
was well read in French, and almost equally 
well in Italian, literature. She had, in truth, 
been an indefatigable reader; and while triflers 
in society listened, expecting that her talk would 
be of moonlight and roses, they were often sur- 
prised to hear her—unless mirth happened to te 
her object, and satire or mystification her choice 
»—discussing the character of a distant age, or the 
rise of a great nation ; the influence of a mighty 
genius upon his contemporaries ; the value of a 
creed outworn; or some _ historical event, a 
judgment of which demanded—what she would 
not fail to exhibit if she spoke at all—an insight 
into the actors, the policy, and the manners of 
the time to which it related. Her studies, in 
short, put her in possession of great advantages, 
which her excellent memory enabled her to turn 
readily to account. 

With this picture—most imperfect as it is— 
before us, a peep into the ‘* boudoir” of L. E. L. 
may be acceptable. By an amiable female friend 
of hers, who writes with all the fervour of youth, 
we have been favoured with some impressions to 
which we shall recur hereafter; in this place 
may be introduced her recollections of the scene 
amidst which the inspiration of poetry had birth ; 
the description is ‘ graphic.”’ “* Genius,”’ says 
our accomplished informant, ‘hallows every 
place whete it pours forth its inspirations. Yet 
how strongly contrasted, sometimes, is the out- 
ward reality around the poet, with the visions of 
his inward being. Is it not D’Israeli, in his 
‘ Curiosities of Literature,’ referring to this fre- 
quent incongruity, who mentions, among other 
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facts, that Moore composed his ‘ Lalla Rookh’ 
in a large barn? L. E. L. remarks on this 
subject, ‘A history of the how aad where works 
of imagination have been produced, would often 
be more extraordinary than the works them- 
selves.’ Her own case is, in some degree, an 
illustration of perfect independence of mind over 
all external circumstances. Perhaps, to the L. 
E. L. of whom so many nonsensical things have 
been said—as ‘that she should write with a 
erystal pen dipped in dew upon silver paper, and 
use for pounce the dust of a butterfly’s wing,’ a 
dilettante of literature would assign, for the 
scene of her authorship, a fairy-like boudoir, 
with rose-coloured and silver hangings, fitted 
with all the luxuries of a fastidious taste. How 
did the reality agree with this fancy sketch? 
Miss Landon’s drawing-room, indeed, was 
prettily furnished, but it was her invariable habit 
to write in her bed-room. I see it now, that 
homely-looking, almost uncomfortable room, 
fronting the street, and barely furnished—with a 
simple white bed, at the foot of which was a 
small, old, oblong-shaped sort of dressing-table, 
quite covered with a common worn writing-desk 
heaped with papers, while some strewed the 
ground, the table being too small for aught be- 
sides the desk; a little high-backed cane chair 
which gave you any idea rather than that of com- 
fort—a few books scattered about completed the 
author’s paraphernalia.” 

While on a visit, about this time, to her uncle 
James, at Aberford, she addressed the following 
to Mrs. 8. C. Hall. Itexpresses her old love of 
London :— 

** Delighted am I, my dearest Mrs. Hall, to 
have an opportunity of writing to you. I think, 
though postage, in my eyes, is one of the seven 
deadly sins, | should have committed it, had I 
anything to say. But if little happens in Lon- 
don, nothing happens in the country. When I 
have said that I am very well, very comfortable, 
and that all my friends are as kind to me as pos- 
sible, my stock of news is exhausted. If it had 
been summer, I might have treated you with a 
little deseription, but the beauty of this part of 
the country eonsisting in its woods, what are 
they without foliage ? 


‘It is folly to dream of a bower of green, 
When there is not a leaf on the tree,’ 


The winter is very severe. Even now the gar- 
den is partially covered with snow. However, 
in the more sunshiny patches, snow-drops, and 
pink and blue hepatices are beginning to peep 
out, and the greenhouse gives handsome promise 
of hyacinths, roses, &c. Partly from the severity 
of the weather, partly because it is their custom, 
we live very much to ourselves ; but the family 
circle is, in itself, large and cheerful, and I do 
not know a more agreeable woman than my aunt. 
One of my cousins sings exquisitely—the 
younger ones were sadly distressed at my want 
of accomplishments. When I first arrived, Julia 
and Isabel began to cross-question me—* Can you 
play?’ ‘No.’ ‘Can you sing?” *No.” ‘Can 
you speak Italian?” ‘No.’ *Can you draw?’ 
‘No.’ At last they came down to ‘Can you 
write and read?’ Here I was able to answer to 
their great relief, ‘ Yes, alittle.’ I believe Julia, 
in the first warmth of cousinly affection, was 
going to offer to teach me the alphabet. I have 

ad a very pleasant visit, but I am as constant as 
ever to London. I would not take five thousand 
a year to settle down in the country : I miss the 
new books, the new faces, the new subjects of 


| ber, and stars, when only one is shining in the 





conversation—and 1 miss very much the old 
friends I have left behind.” 

The following is from the same place, and de- 
scribes more minutely her eountry life while visit- 
ing, as she occasionally did, te relations she 
respected. ‘I‘hese specimens are from letters 
somewhat later, addressed to one whose opinions 
she held in high esteem, and to whose views, in 
many things, she was anxious to conform. 

‘1 am growing quite rustic—eating my break- 
fast (that is really an undertaking), walking, and 
learning to work in worsted, Iu short, acquiring 
a taste for innocent pleasures, ... . I am re- 
freshing my tory principles, and beginning to 
doubt whether republics, equality, and our old 
favourites, are not very visionary, and somewhat 
reprehensible. You know my mirror-like pro- 
pensities. Ihe roses are still in blossom, and I 
have made desperate friends with the cousin who 
is their special disposer. 

«Talk of springs in deserts, roses in Decem- 


sky, I believe them to be all allegories, typifying 
a letter from London, Oh, Lonpon! Mr. Leigh 
Hunt says prettily of some ltalian name, that he 
cannot write it without pleasure. 1 say the same 
of London! When I have told you that I stay 
till five o’clock reading or writing, or getting ex- 
ceedingly tired of myself, I have exhausted my 
matins. As to vespers, why I dress for dinner, 
and am company“tll bedtime. Ours is a musi- 
cal house. ‘Shere are pianos, harps, flutes, psal- 
tery, and dulcimer, besides musical voices, and 
all played upon. I have not been out of the 
house, excepting to church; not a creature has 
even drank tea with us. Now I admit that home 
is an Englishman’s boast and delight that the 
enjoyments to be found in the bosom of your 
family are to be fuund nowhere else—excepting 
in every moral essay. Still—still—must not one 
confess one should like to pepper and salt domes- 
tic felicity with a few strangers nuw and then ? 

«* Never was I so completely out of my ele- 
ment before; for [ own I do not consider the 
theatre to be a sort of open house kept by Lucifer 
himself. Sorry am I to tell you that !, who pass 
in London for a decent sort of person, rather in- 
clined (when out of your company) to respect. 
able toryism, am here held to be somewhat 
immoral, and rather irreligious. ‘The proof of 
the first is, | inadvertently quoted a line from one 
of Mr. Hunt’s poems, and said I thought God- 
win clever. For the second, [ rashly preferred 
Miss Edgeworth’s ‘Tales for Children,’ to 
‘Henry Milner,’ by Mrs. Sherwood. Yet I am 
wonderfully popular, and my departure is ear- 
nestly deprecated. Indeed, I cannot say too 
much of the kindness I have received. Still I 
am too thoroughly London in all my ways to 
take cordially to the country. I miss the variety, 
the gencrality, the freedom of town talk. I miss 
new books, and I miss new faces (and don’t 1 
also miss familiar ones? Say that for me in 
your prettiest speech.) 

**'The only modern publication that comes 
into the house is * Blackwood’s Magazine ;’ no 
Gazette ; no newspaper; and no book youn 
than some three years old; at least till it has 
learnt to go alone. My poetry is certainly very 
popular, though they wonder I do not emulate 
Mr. ’s polish; and my uncle has looked out 
for me a vast collection of Oxford prize poems, 
My poor dear novels are treated with great con- 
tempt. One cousin told me that ‘she never 
wasted her time reading any sich trash ;’ another 





preferred more solid works.’ Now, i# it not 
curious to note, when intellect has taken one 
shape, how it retains it? ‘They are all highly 
educated, and read French, Italian, German 
and Spanish. Say something very charming to 
the pavement of London for me.” 

Her intimacy with Mrs. 8. C. » Which 
commenced in 1828, continued tili close of 
her life; and among the which were 
opened to her by the fame she had 
and the friendships it commanded for her, few 
were more delightful to her than the social and 
literary intercourse which for years she enjoyed 
under the roof of Mr. and Mi . Hall. 
resided near her; she was their frequent guest in 
Sloane street and at Fulham; and her talents 
could not be better known to the public, than her 
estimable qualities as a companion and a friend 
were known to them. omnes 

A glance at some of the Various fotes ad- 
dressed to this lady suggests one observation— 
that L. E. L.’s opinions about books or abou 
people that she liked, L. E. L. never could keep 
a secret; if she did not print them, she penned 
them down as they arose, and despatched them 
to the ‘nearest acquaintance who could appreciate 
them, or to the friend she had last conversed 
with. Of her mental activity, and the interest 
she took in authors, actors, and artists, perhaps 
unknown’ to her but by their works, we have 
evidence in innumerable scraps of correspondence 
with various persons; we cannot make them 
available for our present purpose, and must be 
content thus to refer to them; but about nothing 
that she liked could she be long silent, and if 
conversation was denied her, she wrote some- 
body a note describing the novelty that had 
charmed her, or apostrophising the stranger in 
whom she had taken an interest. 

The following will serve as well as any to 
give the specimen required. ‘The heartiness of 
the allusion to Mr. Macready is characteristic, 
for she never spoke to him in her life, and never 
saw him but upon the’stage. 

** So long, my dearest Mrs. Hall, as the north 

wind continues, I shall consider myself privileged 
to write you a now and then note, by way of a 
morning call. I looked eagerly this morning at 
the * Gazette’ for ‘ Mothers and Daughters ;’ | 
liked the extract excessively—a portrait—oh ! so 
very true—taken from nature—the artist’s most 
difficult task. I see, too, or rather I guess, there 
is a change in the theatrical polities of the ‘G:- 
zette ;’ I am sure, fant mieux in that respect— 
though I don’t dare say as much to Mr. Jerdan 
—but it gave me downright pleasure to see Ma- 
cready done justice to. But ‘my hour is come,’ 
and it is too disinterested an act of friendship to 
lose my supper, as I very much doubt your 
thanking me for so doing.”’ 
The supper appears to have been interrupted 
most agreeably by the arrival of a pretty present 
from the very lady who was inher thoughts 
wher she sat down to it, and the pen is gaily re- 
sumed ;—** Don't tell me of Limerick, seeing 
‘as how,’ I feel convinced" 


‘ Never did mortal fingers frame 
Tissue of such woven air !’ 


I never did see anything so delicate as the gloves 
you have sent me. Many thanks. 1 shall keep 
them to wear on my first plan of serious conquest, 
when I ra ag a ease of downright murder. 
Do you know”——[and it will be perceived how 
characteristic of her feelings were such transi- 





said, ‘she should read it as it was mine, but she 





tions as this which now occurs, from a rhtful 
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liveliness, to a touching and serious subject, which 
she well knew w most welcome and most 


interesting to the friend she was addressing |}— 
« Do you know I feel quite sorry for Miss Jews- 
bury! She has a thousand fine qualities, and 
lego a wey high order indeed; but she has 
all thé exaggerating sensiiiveness which | have 
observed in too many literary ple, towards 
the opinions of those whose good word is value- 
less, and whose evil one is powerless for the same 
reason—neither are spoken in sincerity, I am 
sure 1 would not take upon myself to say that 
Mrs; -—— has not spoken ill of her, but I am 
quite sure if it were my own case, I should not 
care about it... .... .. Lam afraid you will 
cry out, ‘don’t. be quite so much your own 
nominative,’ Truly, they ought to have placed 
J instead of .2, at the beginning of the alphabet. 
If anybody can forgive me, you will 
How do you yourself get on? [with the novel 
Mrs. Hall was writing.} I have been reading 
the reign of William and Mary, in Smollett, on 
purpose to recall the period: but oh! Smollett 
after Hume! + It is as dull as howling after mu- 
sic.’ I believe Hume is not the fashion, but no- 
thing can be more delightful to read than his 
history.”” 

It was at the house of this friend, in Sloane- 
street, that L. E. L. first met 


* The prince of the bards of his time,”— 


Wordsworth. Miss Edgeworth, Mrs. Jameson, 
Barry Cornwall, Allan Cunningham, Michael 
Thomas Sadler, and many others then and since 
distinguished, were present. L. E. L. was de- 
i with her evening; but with a pretty play- 
fi of feminine humour, the first thing she 
thought of the next morning, when noting down 
her impressions of the brilliant literary party, 
was Mrs. Hall’s velvet dress. In her note she 
says, ‘You never looked better; pray be as 
careful of that black velvet dress as if it were a 
fairy’s gift, and the loss would entuil all sorts of 
misfortune. I never saw anything become you 
so much.” And then for her own particular 
ifort, she proceeds to express ‘‘a little of her 
liking to Mrs. Jameson, as one of the very few 
that she quite longs to mee’ again."’ Of that ac- 
complished writer she says at another time, ‘I 
should think Mrs. Jameson must be a delightful 
woman. I shall never forget how fascinated I 
was with her ‘Diary of an Ennuyée.’” Of 
Wordsworth, too, who is alluded to in the sub- 
joined passage, she has elsewhere written in a 
spirit of lofty appreciation and admiring regard. 
“There is a story in Plutarch, | think (I never 
vouch for the correctness of my classics), that 
the day after the festival complained bitterly, that 
its predecessor had left nothing for its portion 
but weariness and lassitude. have no such 
complaint to make. 1am so well to-day that I 
really think | must have been a ple femuga 
imaginaire. Amusement is mighty or most 
laints—I found it very beneficial for mine. 


By the by, you never duly stated what a hand- 
some young man Mr. —— is; being a genius, I 


took it for granted he must be.a om aye 
is something impressive in worth— 
nething ragged an mountainou Bile ane 
me s "y suggested to Alex- 
ander th ee cut into a colos- 
sal statue of humanity. What a pretty creature 
is: ury is! You will have to 
ir erodi foe. be dissipation. I 
really gave m r bein wn quite 
role and philosophical, but I Eee wend my 
—41. 10 


‘rate and succinct aceount, pointing out the gaps 


first party so delightful that 1 am now longing to 
go to another. 1 dare say my next will cure me; 
one swallow does not make a summer, and a 
pleasant party is a rarity.” 

But to return to the, subject from which a re- 
coliection of that pleasant party, and the letter 
commemurative of it, have diverted our attention 
—her constaut habit of writing letters of friendly 
criticism, with all the industry and copiousness 
of oue who had no critical tasks to perform pub- 
licly, or no channel for the expression of her 
opinions. Many writers, those of established 
reputation equally with the more obscure, can 
boast of * articles’’ in acknowledgment of the 
works they had presented to her—letters, not of 
mere compliment, but entering at length into the 
merits of the subject—not merely pointing out 
what she liked or objected to, but stating why— 
and stamping a value upon her opinion, by show- 
ing how carefully she had read what she had re- 
viewed. By several authors we have been 
favoured with letters of this description ; and their 
publication here would have been a gratifying 
duty, had the interest of the various subjects de- 
manded the same remembrance which is due to 
the motive that prompted the criticism. 

It will be enough to show her unweariedness 
in this respect, and how minutely she would dis- 
cuss even the smallest contributions to the litera- 
ture of the time, to refer to her numberless notes 
upon the publication of any magazine in which 
she happened to take interest ; from these it would 
appear that no monthly number escaped her cri- 
tical observation ; and that she took as much pains 
to let the editor (or at least his lady) know what 
she thought of each contribution in succession, 
as though she had been called upon to play the 
critic officially. Many of these notes have refer- 
ence to the “* New Monthly,”’ at the period when 
it was under the management of Mr. S. C. Hall; 
and, if it came within the scope of our design to 
print any of them here, they would prove how 
unwearied was her application, how interested 
she was in even the fleeting literature of her day, 
and how habitual was her anxiety for the welfare 
of her friends. How many such commentaries 
would she write, and through how many motley 

ages would she read, before the materials for 

er letter were collected! To those who, look- 
ing at the quantity of her published prose and 
poetry, might wonder how she found time for all 
these private and unproductive exercises of her 
pen, it may be desirable to explain, not merely 
that she wrote, but that she read, with remarka- 
ble rapidity. Books, indeed, of the highest cha- 
racter, she would dwell upon with ** amorous 
delay;” but those of ordinary interest, or the 
nine-day wonders of literature, she would run 
through in a much shorter space of time than 
would seem consistent with that thorough under- 
standing of their contents at which she always 
arrived, or with that accurate observation of the 
less striking features, which she would generally 
prove to have been bestowed, by reference almost 
to the very page in which they might be noted. 
Of some work which she scarcely seemed to 
have glanced through, she would give an elabo- 


in the plot, or the discrepancies in the characters, 
and supporting her judgment by all but verbatim 
quotations, 

The impression left by such a work as “* Eu- 
ne Aram,’’ would long remain on her mind :— 
** Since I have been here, I have been reading 
‘Eugene-Aram’ through again. Daniel Clarke 











was a tenant of my aunt’s great grandfather, and 


they have still a silver tankard which he bor- 
rowed. I am even more delighted with it than 
at first. It is wonderful how the interest is sus- 
tained. Perfectly aware of the end, you hope 
an impossibility—against hope. And then the 
dialogues are of such perfect beauty. Madaline’s 
letter is the most lovely thing of its kind, in fiction 
or in fact.” 

The following refers to some of her own 
writings, and replies to a friendly comment, 

“As to our old point at issue, I am not yet 
converted, Would not you be the last to say 
that the likeness of life, like any other likeness 
(of me, for instance!) ought to be flattered to 
please? ‘Betty, give this cheek a litte red,’ is 
the common cry of all death-struck Narcissas. 
In what do I differ from the actual experience of 
the past—the future has to teach us its lessons 
yet—when I paint ambition as a vain delusion, 
love as a still vainer, and genius as making its 
own misery? Moreover, who shall deny that 

wherever nature has been most prodigal in her 
gifts, there fortune has been almost sure to thwart 
with adverse circumstances? Who are the most 
contented people you know? ‘The mentally in- 
dolent: the money-getting: those whose ideal 
of happiness is ‘being comfortable.’ The in- 
herent horror of death is the greatest hold that 
life has upon us. Let any one look their own 
past experience steadily in the face, and what a 
dark and discouraging aspect will it not present ? 
How many enjoyments have passed away for 
ever! how much warmth and kindness of feel- 
ing! how many generous beliefs! As to love— 
does it dare to treasure its deepest feelings in the 
presence of what we call the world? As to 
friendship—how many would weigh your dear- 
est interest for one instant against the very light- 
est of their own? And as to fame, of what avail 
is it in the grave !—and during life it will be 
denied, or dealt forth grudgingly. No, no! To 
be as indifferent as you can possibly contrive— 
to aim only at present amusement and passing 
popularity—is the best system for a steamcoach 
along the railroad of life. Let who will break 
the stones, and keep up the fire !’’ 

With the aid of her cousins she once ventured 
on some German translations, to which she thus 
alludes :— 

‘*] am hard at work on my * Count Egmont.’ 
The denouement will require entire alteration, 
and the Germans must have the patience of Job 
to stand such long speeches. ‘The lover greatly 
diverts me. He politely informs the audience, 
that in his despair he threw himself into the 
water, but grew frightened, and swam back to 
the land. Next he gets poison, but he does not 
at all faney taking it (should you ?) so he retires, 
declaring he is quite sure he shall die of a broken 
heart.’’ 

The Misses Lance were now about to quit 
the house in Hans-place: with this reference to 
the event, we pass to other subjects :— 

‘** Was there ever any thing so unlucky’as the 
house in Hans-place letting just when it did? It 
might have made up its mind before I left, or 
waited till 1 returned. How I shall miss the 
Misses Lance! ‘The more I think over their 
constant kindness, the more deeply I feel I shall 
never meet again with such sincere, such disin- 
terested friends. I regret the change, oh! so 
much! I had adapted myself so completely. to 
their ways. Certainly they will suit no one else 
—and oh the horror of having to adopt a com- 
plete set of new habits! Might one not wish 
that there were no strangers in the world? Then 
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to return to Hans-place itself! How very contre 
ceur that will be! A familiar place with new 
faces sets the teeth of all one’s remembrances on 
edge.” 

It was during her earlier intimacy with Mrs. 
Hall, and perhaps influenced by her judgment 
and advice, that L. E. L. resolved to devote her- 
self seriously to a longetalked-of project—the 
production of a novel. If there was much to 
gain, there was something to risk by the attempt. 
Airy and animated sketches of character, pointed 
dialogue, richly-coloured descriptions, imagina- 
tion thrusting out matter of fact when most 
wanted ; in short, digressions of extreme beauty, 
and without number, were to be looked for by 
all who knew anything of the qualities of the 
new novelist; but for the combination of all the 
principles that enter into a complete character, 
for the construction of a story, and the skill to 
conduct it to a triumphant close, her capacity 
was yet to be tried. She evaded the experiment 
in ‘Romance and Reality.” This first prose 
work of L. E. L’s. was commenced—probably 
without any settled plan—in 1830, and, in the 
following year, it was published. 

A note to the first edition of ** Romance and 
Reality,” apologising for mistakes, contains a 
confession of carelessness in composition which 
might not inaccurately be applied to most of L. 
E. L’s. writings, and to all her earlier works. 
As an example of it, she admits that, * but for 
the care of ‘ the readers’ connected with the press 
through which these pages have passed, both 
heroine and hero would have undergone that 
peculiarly English reproach of ‘ being called out 
of their names,’ (Lord Ethringhame being styled 
Reginald at first, and afterwards Algernon) in 
almost every chapter. I do not,” she proceeds, 
*‘go quite so far as the lively American writer, 
who, in the amusing tale of the ‘ Cacoethes 
Scribendi,’ encourages her whole family to write, 
by the assurance that ‘the printers would find 
them spelling and grammar ;’ but I do gratefully 
confess, my obligations have been many to mine. 
The long sentences made short, the obscure made 
plain—the favourite words that would, like Mon- 
sieur Tonson, come again—the duplicate quota- 
tions—for the amendment of all these,”’ &c., the 
printers were to be thanked. As she remarks, 
on another oceasion, a proof sheet is a terrible 
reality. With just so much care had she de- 
voted herself to the task of gratifying the public 
curiosity. Yet, her new work suffered still more, 
perhaps, from the opposite fault of over-anxiety. 
Every chapter almost appears to have been writ- 
ten under the influence of an apprehension lest 
any one sentence should be thought dull, any 
portraiture tame, any scene prosaic. Each page 
has its half dozen similes, and the purpose of the 
story, where story may be traced, is continually 
checked by the spirit of reflection, or of raillery, 
to which every turn of it gives rise in the author’s 
mind. What her characters fail to say, she is 
always ready to say for them. The first half of 
the work, indeed, is little more than a series of 
discussions upon books and society, life in ro- 
mance, and life in reality—fashion, manners, mo- 
tives—love, hope, youth—marriage and disap- 
pointment—art and theatricals—the contradictions 
and mysteries of human character, and philoso- 
phy in its endless diversities—all written with 
freshness and piquancy, and illustrated with suf- 
ficient point and aneedote to season twice the 
autmber of pages. Amongst the sketches; real 


and imaginary, we trace resemblances to many 
of her literary contemporaries ; of whom several 


had to acknowledge in her commentaries the 
candid critic, or the partial friend. From these 
gay and sprightly delineations of life, the work 
deepens, in the last half of it, into a tale of sor- 
row and sensibility, exhibiting a quick insight 
into much that is most hidden, as well as a high 
appreciation of all that is most lofty, in the cha- 
racter of her own sex—a tale written in its lighter 
parts with natural grace, and in its more elevated 
passages with earnestness and power. ‘ Ro- 
mance and Reality’ did not, perhaps, exactly 
fulfil the expectations that had been formed of it ; 
but it did more than this, by giving, not a pro- 
mise, but the assurance, of greater and stronger 
owers to penetrate into the philosophy of actual 
ife, than had previously beén suspected to exist 
in companionship with her rich fancy, and her 
sympathies with the romantic. 

To show that the superabundance of simile 
and illustration, which is, incontestably, a fault 
in these volumes, was less the result of an ex- 
cess of anxiety to fill the page with brilliancies, 
than of an inveterate habit, it was only necessary 
to hear her converse for five minutes, or to read 
an ordinary note of five lines about the merest 
trifle. Here is one, written while this novel 
was in the course of composition; and, being 
about the length specified, contains, nevertheless, 
three distinct similes. With the exception of 
‘‘my dear madam,” “and yours sincerely,””— 
this is the entire note :— , 

‘* We have a young friend staying in the house 
and where there are young ladies, novels are, like 
lovers, very welcome. e have read through 
every book in my possession, and now, like beg- 
gars, are going about to our neighbours. Can 
you be charitable? Any of the recent novels 
would be most thankfully received. I am writing 
in great haste, for a messenger in our house is 
like a carrier-pigeon, a rarity, and I must take 
advantage of the servant’s going out.’ 

In the same year, 1831, appeared the first 
volume of ** Fisher's Drawing-room Scrap-book,”’ 
a handsome quarto, containing upwards of thirty 
poems illustrative of an equal number of engrav- 
ings. “Itis not an easy thing,” L. E. L. re- 
marks, in the introduction to this first essay, 
** to write illustrations to prints selected rather for 
their pictorial excellence than their poetic capa- 
bilities, and mere description is certainly not the 
most popular species of composition.” The 
difficulty was gracefully overcome, and imme- 
diate popularity was the reward. The Scrap- 
book became an annual; each year it may be 
justly said, producing a better series of poems 
than the preceding. The eighth and last vo- 
lume by L. E. L. was completed previous to her 
departure from England in 1838. She had long 
become accustomed to the task of writing to the 
subject set before her, whatever it might be, and 
here the topics presented for poetical illustration 
were certainly miscellaneous enough. On all of 
them, or nearly all, she found something pointed, 
something touching or eloquent to say ; investing 
common-place with beauty— 


“ agree | the palpable and the familiar 
With golden Bw artosie 


while in the oe class of subjects, she found 
opportunities of exercising her matured powers 
seemingly unconscious of restraint. Not merely 
does this work contain unquestionable evidence 
of the versatility of her talents, and the ease 
with which she could adapt them to the most 
unpromising subjects, but it eomprises much of 





her best writing—poems exhibiting~a greatly 






improved taste, a more studious care for the har- 
monies of versification, a deeper and clearer vein 
of thought, and a knowledge of “the greatest 
art, the art to blot.” 

In addition to various poetical contributions to 
the “ Annuals,” and the «« New Monthly Maga- 
zine,” and the composition of another series of 

ms for the “* Drawing-room Scrap-book,”’ L. 

. L., in 1832, produced twelve accompaniments 
to some engravings, issued by the same publisher, 
under the title of “« The Easter Gift, a Religious 
Offering.”” These sacred poems are in every 
way worthy of the feeling with which they were 
introduced. ‘They were written,” she says, 
*¢in a spirit of the deepest humility, but whose 
fear is not ‘of this world ;’”’ and she states that 
the illustration of these scriptural subjects had 
given her the opportunity of embodying many 
a sad and serious thought which had arisen in 
hours of solitude and despondency. ‘I believe 
I myself am. the better for their existence; I 
wish their effect may be the same on others. In 
this hurrying and itful world, no page will 
be written utterly in vain, which awakens one 
earnest or heavenward thought, one hope, or one 
fear, in the human heart.” 

Many of the engravings to which L..E. L. 
was called upon to Satie poetical accompani- 
ments, were views of eastern scenery and -anti- 
quities ; and mellifluously to mention the bare 
names of the places required something like an 
effort of genius. ‘To the perplexity this oc- 
casioned her, and to a poem on a subject of In- 
dian history, which merits more than a passing 
note of praise, L. E. L. alludes in one of those 
rambling and characteristic letters by which she 
often sought to divert her friends, and in which 
a friend might always read her thoughts and 
fancies upon any subject, philosophical or frivo- 
lous, just as it occurred to her. following, 
addressed to Mrs. S. C. Hall, may serve as a 
specimen — 

“‘T have been just hurried out of my life with 
getting my ‘ Drawing-room Scrap-book’ finished. 

sent off my last packet of manuscript by yes- 
ternoon’s post, and to-day I write to you. The 
volume just completed contains one long poem 
founded on Indian history; a connected story 
called the + Zenana,’ and longer than the ‘ Vene- 
tian Bracelet.” How my ingenuity has been 
taxed to introduce the different places! and, pray, 
forgive this little tender effusion of vanity, I do 
oe myself on contriving to get from Dowluta- 
d to Shusher, and Penawa, and the ‘Triad 
Figure in the Caves of Elephante, and from 
thence to Ibrahim Padshah’s tomb, &c., dc. 
But I am too sick of all these hard names to in- 
flict any more upon you. Itis four years since 
pine ae a eon Lem I poe describe 
ou the enj t ing bac in to ‘m 
first love snd oxy Inet fe : a i 
img, poetry is like 
writing prose, writing in tongue. 
So much ane ; ae Thave se 
been out of atime ‘Yes 
8, had a pleasant evening ; 
there I met Sir —— ty! the most lies. 


time. He was remarking that the Indians have 
such extreme flexibility of ears that they can 
move them as easily as we do our eye-tbrows— 
Sh ton “ey ok an Gamaraie eee, 
. ey can things just as we do 
with our fingers. Rt hs curious i Sheerie Tip 








many bodily faculties lie dormant in a social 
state. It is as if mind and were at perpetual 
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nd that the of the one must 
be } at the expense of the other. Lady 
—— had on a most picturesque head-dress, an 


Italian silk net, twisted round the hair, of green 


ribbon. | am no admirer of the fanciful 
in costume y, but this was very simple 


and pretty. But, while on the subject of dress, 
I must tell you of a new style of shawl I saw on 
Mrs. ——. It is f of broad stripes of 
eortinage vy aie etait my 
then 5 a !a rown, 
and the loveliest of blues! It is very large, and 
lined with amber silk. [I neversaw any thing so 
magnificent and oriental. Mr. —— has only 
just given her a diamond necklace of two thou- 
sand guineas, and a diamond bandeau ditto. It 
is quite enough to make any body wish to be 
married. . . +. The Haymarket has been 
quite unvisited this season; but I have been once 
to the Victoria, the prettiest little theatre in Lon- 
don. I was so delighted with Miss Jarman as 
Jeannie Deans—so sensible, gr pee — so 
affecting, and speaking, too, the most Doric 
Seetsh But the principal event, in my late 
monotonous existence, has been going to see 
Apsley House, which is fitted up with even more 
taste than splendour. There are many 
portraits of Napoleon, one by David, the most 
speaking likeness that ever was seen. Indeed, 
hoe house is a most interesting chapter in 
the History of England, and the blinds are the 
moral! As to domestic adventures we have 
none—only the chimneys were kind enough to 
be blown down the other day, which did produce 
a sensation. I thought the whole house was 
coming, and began to bid myself an affectionate 
good-bye. Also a new pump has been built in 
the square, and never before did I duly prize the. 
blessings of a rainy morning—for, at five o’clock 
they begin to water the road, and truly this said 
pump enacts the part of Macbeth, and murders 
sleep. have just married my heroine 
—a thing very symptomatic of a closing volume. 
Only three chapters now remain, and glad 
enough shall | be when they are done.” 


The heroine whose marriage, as symptomatic 
of a close, is thus rejoiced in, was “* Francesca 
Carrara;”” a performance thit wrung from the 
severest of her critics, and the most prejudiced of 
her readers, the amplest admission of her great 
qualifications as a writer of romantic fiction. 
They could no longer affect to regard her as the 
mere singer of idle love-songs, or the weaver of 
fanciful ballads ‘* without a moral ;’’ but while 
they acknowledged het powerful conceptions of 
character—her truth and knowledge, which is 
the truth and knowledge of woman only, in the 
delineation of woman—the spirit and brilliancy of 
her set-scenes—her frequent wit and occasional 
eloquence, they acknowledged too that she was 
yet unversed in the essential art of using her 
powers with any proportionate effect. That her 
real deficiencies were pointed out, however, in 
some quarters, with temper and discernment, 
and that the enlargement of her genius, as denoted 
in — of the se pa ee of her new 
work, was u gingly recognised, it may be 
here a pleatenh tadk to lea. The criticism of 
which the leading passages are about to be laid 
before the reader, is especially referred to, be- 
cause it presents in the clearest language, and 
with admirable ability, all the strength of the ob- 
jections t not unfairly be urged against 
the direction of her powers, and the incon- 


feated her eager search after truth, and disfigured 
her disquisitions upon life. 
Having defined it to be a book * written on the 
greatest misery-possible principle,”’ and as sur- 
ing most others in its ‘“ prodigious capacity 
for % wretchedness’’—the actors and the action be- 
longing more to a dream than to life—yet destined 
to live in a “vague and impassioned remem- 
brance,”’ the critic glances at the more real por- 
tions of the work, and these he finds far away 
from the main conduct and tendency of the story. 


« Francesca has nothing in common with the Court 
of the youthful Louis the Fourteenth, but Miss Lan- 
don has. We are, consequently, taken there; and 
nothing can be better than the scenes we are suffered 
to have partin. They area delicious mixture of the 
imaginative and real. What a gorgeous tapestry 
she unrolls to introduce us to a more gorgeous com- 
pany within; and with what brilliant truth she re- 
alises them—what a nice perception of the various 
shades of character, yet all of the Court—courtly. 
In the most real things that are said or done, there 
would seem to be nothing real. Everybody talks 
with a sort of effort, and yet talks to the point, and 
with cleverness. Courtiers are not less successful 
because they strive to be so. Every one of them has 
something of a heart, though, like the Medecin 
malgré lui, they have every one of them altered its 
position. They are human beings, and yet they are 
courtiers—they seem, on all truthful and material 
points, to wink and shut their apprehensions up, and 
yet how full of apprehensions they are—even how 
wise, ‘ seeing through all things with their half-shut 
eyes.’ We never saw court-scenes drawn so com- 
pletely to the life as they are drawn in ‘ Francesca 
Carrara.’ 

“The whole book, indeed, why should we hesi- 
tate to say, notwithstanding that we feel its danger- 
ous tendency, is a book of remarkable power and 
genius. There is a fiery abundance of informing 
spirit in it that might have served to crowd with 
meaning fifty ordinary novels. The entire result 
would have proved very different if the author could 
have consented to write more with her intellect and 
less with her will—more with a looking abroad ‘ into 
universality,’ and less with an intense consciousness 
of her own existence alone. 

“We do not use these words in the common ac- 
ceptation of selfishness, We believe the conscious- 
ness we speak of in Miss Landon, from these 
evidences of her writing, to be of a much more gene- 
rous, though of a scarcely less mistaken order. She 
suffers, in fact, from a sensibility too extreme—from 
an acute and even morbid feeling of all that relates 
to her own impressions, or to the objects and events 
of her own life. No single feeling they may have 
left seems to have been forgotten. No object or 
event that has caused her an emotion seems to have 
been effaced. Every such emotion, indeed, has 
worked itself into a passion—and over passions how 
vain is forced control. Hence, it is that they crowd 
up wilfully into the pages without coherency or pro- 
per neighbourhood. Hence, in this Francesca Car- 
rara, the particular truth, and the general falsehood 
—the remarkable keenness of feeling and penetra- 
tion, and the equally remarkable want of final truth, 
or of large comprehension of mind. For so true it 
is, that the same intense apprehension which ena- 
bles us to discern the first principles of things, and, 
as in the case of some suffering or experience, seize 
one particular view of it which shall be individual! 
true, and take up a lasting and passionate abode wit 
us—the same intense feeling is precisely that which 
prevents our admitting the operation of other causes 
needful to its wise generalisation and control, but 
interfering with the favourite view we have taken; 
and thus we are involved in contradictions, endless 
and wilful. 

“‘There are few who will not readily acknowledge 
this, after reading half of the first volume of this 
novel. We may add, that to read so fur is to read 
the whole, for the interest and fascination of the book 


with the oe keeping and the final truth of the 
writing, @ passions are kept constantly at work 
—the pulse that agitates them never ceases to beat. 
We feel this whether we follow the patient yet pas- 
sionate sufferings of Guido, the divine truth, and the 
holy affections of Francesca, or the high-aimed co- 
quetry, the sublime selfishness of the Mancini. We 
yield to them as they severally move us, unable to 
reason out of influence the genius which gives birth 
to all—so various in its powers, so complicated and 
full of contrast in its sympathies. How nobly could 
it have realised a nobler purpose! Miss Landon 
never so forcibly illustrated the extent of her genius, 
nt at the same time how ill-regulated and un- 
worthily directed it may be, as by this novel of 
‘ Francesca Carrara.’ ”’ 





Nor is the unsparing exposition confined to 
these inconsistencies alone, for there are others 
that may be as frankly admitted as they are diffi- 
cult to account for. Such, for example, are those 
merely personal remarks and opinions, that, 
throughout her writings, are carelessly flung out 
in defiance of reason, and often apparently for 
the sake of turning some noble passage of senti- 
ment or devotion, in the midst of which they are 
obtruded, into flat insincerity or affectation. The 
critic illustrates this from the work we have been 
considering. ‘‘ While,” he says, ‘“‘we are 
dwelling on the unequaled picture of love, of 
entire trust, of friendship sustained through life, 
and triumphing over the uncertainties of the grave 
—all illustrated with so serious, so sweet, and so 
enduring a truth in the lives of Guido, of Evelyn, 
and Francesca—we are told in smart and solid 
phrases by the very author of these noble creatures, 
that ‘ consistency expresses nothing human,’ and 
that ‘confidence is what no human being ever 
really had in another.’ While we are admiring 
the sense of justice with which she discriminates 
the great struggle of the English commoners 
against the bad faith of the English king, she is 
good enough to indulge us with a second opinion, 
thatif Charles had given up the bishops, uncurled 
his hair, and spoken through his nose, he might 
have been an absolute monarch in all but name!” 

Such criticism as this undoubtedly had its in- 
fluence in exciting L. E. L. to the correction of 
several of her faults; for the sternness and rigi- 
dity of the censure were not unaccompanied by 
that seductiveness of just praise without which it 
might have awakened, in such a nature as hers, 
no other feeling than resentment, and an obsti- 
nate resolution to cling to errors to the last, as the 
only things that had been faithful to her. ‘Thus 
the style of ‘ Francesca Carrara”’ is admired as 
extremely elegant, pure, and impassioned, while 
the book itself is described as that only from 
which can be drawn the smallest idea of the bril- 
liant truth of its court-dialogue, or of the exalted 
nature of the fine creations that are bodied forth 
in it. ‘Our hearts own them, and they are 
hereafter consecrated in our imaginations.” 
Another testimony from a different pen, to the 
power and the success of this work, will close 
the notice that it claimed. 


‘Francesca Carrara’ is of the past—there is both 
more poetry, and more truth in the work now before 
us than in the other; we feel the characters to be more 
real—there is more of consiatency both in the plot 
and in its development, and less crowding of smart 
and clever things—less show and more substance. 
We were, perhaps, more astonished at the first, be- 
cause we hardly expected such prose from such a 
poet; but it promised more for the future, and as 
‘ Francesca’ is the future of that period, we in some 
degree look forward to the beauties we have found. 





are extreme. The very characteristic we have been 





sistencies, wilful or unconscious, that ofven de- 


* 


mentioning, indeed, secures this, though it interferes 


We know not where, or how, the female writers of 
our time proeure their insight into human nature ; 
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journey, I must confess I thought the pleasure 


112 one 


Miss Landon reads hearts and motives, as men read 
books and pamphlets, and reads them truly ; her de- 
lineations are perfect—her sketches full of the truth 
and vigour of nature. 

Her range in prose is more extensive than her 
range in poetry. er lyre is generally tuned to the 
same purposes—the blight of love, the hollowness of 
the world; there is a mournful cadence in all it sings 
of—a wail, a sorrow, or asigh! But in prose she 
lives with us—now sanctifying—now satirising— 
now glittering with the French in their most brilliant 
court, playing with diamonds, and reveling in wit— 
then reposing on one of the finest creations that 
human genius ever called into existence—the holy 
friendship of Guido and Francesca. The whole range 
of modern fiction offers nothing like the portraiture 
of these two cousins ; it is at once beautiful and sub- 
lime, and yet perfectly natural and true ; the skill of 
the woman is admirably developed in this particular 
creation. A man would have philosophised Guido 
and Francesca into friendship; and those who read 
would have immediately discovered that, between 
two so constituted, the thing would have been im- 
possible, notwithstanding the philosophy; but Miss 
Landon, by a simple and natural arrangement, sets 
all doubts at rest, by pre-occupying both hearts. 
Here, at once, is the prevention of love, and the mo- 
tive for friendship perceived, without any explana- 
tion.”"——Vew Monthly, Jan. 1835. 

In the summer of 1834, an opportunity had 
occurred, through Sir A, Farquhar and his dangh- 
ter, of accomplishing a visit to Paris. 
had a friend, Miss Turin, staying in the gay city 
at that time, and this was felt to be an additional 
convenience. Moreover, she had then deter- 
mined upon laying the scene of a new novel 
amidst the French revolution, and to do this it 
was desirable to know something of the locale. 
In Paris, then, we find her, in the month of June, 
seeking and enjoying a sensation of which the 
following is her hasty, rambling, but characteris- 
tic record. It is a letter addressed to the author 
of the “ Sketches of Irish Character.” 

‘1 do not know at how many feet from the 
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new ideas and thoughts—they want nothing but 
a little religion and a little decency—two trifling 
wants, to be sure. The whole of French con- 
versation, as far as I can judge, is much more in- 
tellectual, with more thought, and less about 
persons, than in England. . . ... We went to 
Notre Dame—such a fine old church, and such 
a view of Paris to look down upon; for we went 
up to the very top, and, hot as it was, | was glad 
that we had done so. Indeed, | have taken quite 
a course of old churches, though I am not turned 
catholic. The shops are, as the prophet said of 
Damascus, too delightful; but I cannot say that, 
excepting two or three slight things, the articles 
are so cheap as in London. Silks, muslins, 
prints, ribbons, pelerines, are awfully dear. We 
have charming lodgings, overlooking two pretty 
gardens, and the front of Mr. Rothschild’s hotel, 





sa ag 





ground this letter is written—truly, I was never 
so exalted in my life before; and yet we are less 
exalted than the generality. Oh, the measureless | 
staircases, longer than life itself !—but you know | 
them. I am delighted with Paris, enchanted 
with the people, and, horrible as I thought the 


Yet I have chosen the 
worst possible season for my visit. Nobody is 
in Paris, and nothing is going on. A second 
visit would be more favourable than a first, as 
sight-seeing would then form no part of my duty ; 
and, certainly, [ am the worst sight-seer in the 
world. I really do not, in my heart, care for all 
the articles in marble, stone, or brick, that were 
ever ushered in with a paragraph in the ‘Stran- 
ger’s Guide’—‘ This magnificent, &c., well de- 
serves all a stranger’s attention.’ In my plan of 
Paradise, people will ride very little, and walk 
not atall. In revenge, they shall have the most 
comfortable chairs, and talk from morning to night. 
Now, if my plan of Paradise does not suit peo- 
ple, they have only to form one according to 
their own fancy. I cannot tell you what great 
kindness I have received from everybody, or the 
charming notes and the too charming speeches. 
i am sure the French well deserve their character 
for amiability and politeness, or, I really should 
rather say, kindness. I shall return with the 
most pleasant and grateful recollections. I have 
been reading a great many French works; truly 
it is well that [ wear my hair tightly banded, or 
it would certainly have risen straight on my head 
with downright dismay and astonishment. Yet 


well worth the pain. 





there is extraordinary talent—every page full of 


and then an open view as far as Montmartre and 
its windmills. We have our dinners from a res- 
taurant’s, the Café de Paris; they are delicious, 
but I find scarcely a dish that I have not previ- 
ously eaten in England. I am making an ex- 
perimental voyage through the carte, and have 
had a different dish every day.”” ... . 

Her pleasant recollections of Paris, however, 
were always associated with an adventure of a 
character more exciting than agreeable, that hap- 
pened to her on her journey home. Of all the 
passengers who presented themselves to the 
notice of the custom-house authorities, L. E. L., 
to her surprise and consternation, was selected 
for the compliment of particular search. Her 
inexperience in such matters, and a natural timi- 
dity on seeing herself in so unusual a situation, 
perhaps increased the suspicion these authorities 
had suddenly taken upon themselves to entertain, 
that she had concealed about her person sundry 
laces, silks, or trinkets, which had not yielded 
the lawful tribute to the revenue. She was as 
innocent of a thought of fraud as the king him- 
self; but her protestations, eloquent as they 
were, went for nothing, or, possibly, stimulated 
inquiry. A gold chain which she wore, was re- 
morselessly detained, and pronounced to be for- 
feited; what was worse, it was not her own pro- 
perty, it belonged to a friend, and had, in fact, 
paid the legal duty; it was restored after a few 
days. L.E. L. used to laugh at this tribulation, 
afterwards, and made the investigating matron 
the heroine of a little comic romance. What 
she suspected, and what, no doubt, was the cause 
of the very particular attentions which she was 
singled out to receive on this occasion, was the 
best part of the comedy. The authorities of the 
custom-house had received notice of the coming 
of **a lady,” by whose practices, for a consider- 
able time past, the revenue had been defrauded ; 
they were, consequently, on the alert, and ready 
to receive any hint that might lead to detection. 
Now, there was every reason to. suppose that a 
fellow-passenger of L. E. L.’s, who had been 
endeavouring to render herself rather agreeable to 
her, without knowing whom it was she was con- 
versing with, was the identical “lady” addicted 
to the illicit propensities in question ; and there 
is scarcely less reason to sup o at least 1. 
E. L. used vehemently to insist—that it was this 
very ‘* lady’’ who hinted at the proper season to 
the vigilant officers, that by directing their atien- 
tion to L. E. L. herself, they would, no doubt, 
discover the object of their suspicions! 

To another intimate and valued friend she also 
gave an account of her Parisian experiences, 


one. she liked should know what | 
rounded her in any new place she visi 
post-mark is July, 1834, | ; 

«« What a waste of time it is ever to make a 
resolvtion: my most decided intention, on leav- 
ing England, was to. keep a journal. 1 might 
just as well have decided on keeping a troop of 
horse. The first fortnight Fi iy compre- 
hended in two words, or, rather, four—feeli 
very ill, and feeling very tired; and, I may 
very unhappy ; everything seemed strange, and 
I so completely alone. Our lodging is pleasant 
enough (it was in the Rue Taitbout, Chaussée 
d’Antin, No, 30). Fancy yourself ascending a 
staircase twice the height of Miss Lance’s; you 
will then arrive at a huge door. You enter 
through a little ante-chamber, hung with dark 
brown paper, with an orange border, a piano and 
sume chairs being all the furniture. This leads 
on one side to my room; on the other to the sa- 
lon, which is hung with blue paper, or. rather 
purple, and has a balcony looking down on a 
delighiful en. If you furnish this room with 
a sofa, whose cushions are stuffed with. hay, 
equally hard and sweet, chairs covered with blue 
velvet, a marble table, a secretaire, two vases 
filled with flowers, another table covered with 
books, and myself writing to you, you will have 
an exact idea of my present position. 

‘I have seen a good many strangers, and it 
would take a quire of ge to detail all the little 
agonies I have suffered from them, all the little 
‘states’ that I have beenin. Though all my life 
I have lived in society, and had to make my own 
way, I never get accustomed to doing it. I am 
unconquerably irresolute and shy. The utmost 
that. I can do, and that by force of long habit, is 
to conceal my embarrassment, and to feel it, for 
that very concealment, all the more; What hesi- 
tation and difficulty does it always cost me to 
enjoy! . . . . I cannot tell you half the flattering 
kindness I have met with, M, Odillon Barrot 
appears to be about thirty ; has the most kind, 
gentle, and encouraging manners; and, perhaps, 
of all I have seen here, is the one to whom I 
would apply the term gentlemanlike. He is, 
you know, a most distinguished person; and, 
you do not know, has beautiful. blue eyes. He 
went with us, yesterday, to the Pantheon; with- 
out an exception, the finest building I ever saw. 
We ascended some thousands of steps to the 
top... ..+ Then we went to the Cabinet of 
Natural History. Such birds, beasts, and fishes ! 
If imitation be the most graceful of flatteries, this 
building is a delicate attention to Noah’s ark. It 
contains a specimen of everything on earth, in 
Ra, OC BEF. «<5 ain The person whom I think the 
most interesting is a Monsieur Fontaney, a young 
poet of about four-and-twenty, or less... . . 
He answers very well to my idea of a French 
genius—pale, dark, sombre, and with a sort of 
enthusiasm of which, we have noidea in Eng- 
land. .. . . He joined our party at the theatre, 
or, rather, came into the next box. ‘Tis conver- 
sation is very intellectual, and very, spirited—or 
let me use the French word, ‘ spirituel.’ . The 
opera was the’ Demmi ares ent Anthony, 
which said temptation is the being made love to 
by a very beautiful woman, created by his Sa- 


tanic Majesty for. that, worth r x 
Meranda (Malle. Dugernay) coer ike an 
angel, if angels dance, which, I take it, is rather 
a debateable point. Going to the theatre m 

me. very melancholy, | kept thin 
of the Victoria! 















Frivolous as the details are with which she com- 
mences, it was one of her charatteristics that any 
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sions on the perusal of Victor Hugo's “ Lucretia 


e What terrible pleasure I owe you; that 
docain' has struck 


+ Lucretia me deeply! What 
a scene that is between her and her husband, 
where she attempts to make him forget his ven- 
geance by filling his mind with the first faseina- 
tion of her beauty, which, to be turned upon him 
for a moment, was such sweet flattery. I like 
Gennaro’s love for his unknown parent. ‘The 
deepest feelings of the human heart are those 
iven to the unattainable and the, mysterious. 
ve for the known and the gang takes the 
more endurable (is it not so?) but less poetical 
form of affection. The denowement is dreadful. 
So true! for it is curious to note how constantly 
vice is punished through some last touch of lin- 


gering goodness. “ 


*Soon or late it is its own avenger.’ 


Some kindly feeling, some dearest sympathy, 
that would have been happiness to the innocent, 
becomes torture in its worst shape to the guilty.” 
From a few of the many notes addressed, al- 
most daily, to en Sane about this period, 
some passages ma as exact specimens 
of the free and oc ta manner in which L. E. L. 
invariably wrote to her intimate acquaintances. 
If, in this respect, their literary interest should 
appear too slight, let it be observed that they 
afford the reader some insight into her daily feel- 
ings and associations at an important stage of her 
career, and lead to the gratifying conviction that 
the prevalent tone of her spirits, notwithstandi 
all she had undergone, was far less weary an 
depressed than those who judged her by her wri- 
tings were accustomed to suppose. And it may 
be as well to remark that L. E. L., in her epis- 
tolary habits, reversed the maxim by which 
long letters are excused on the score of a want 
of time to write shortones ; she rarely wrote into 
a second sheet, and scarcely ever in her life 
crossed her lines, after the approved fashion 
among lady letter wiiters; but, of brief epistles, 
few people wrote so mauy. ‘The reason was, 
that the merest act cf courtesy, or an ordinary 
civility, which others would receive almost.as a 
thing of course, or for which their gratitude 
might well admit of leing reserved for a chance 
meeting, was sure to uce from her a note of 
acknowledgment, magnifying it into a marvelous 
kindness ; and this would probably be followed 
by one or two excuses for writing, each repaying 
the slightest of obligations by such favours as 
only the kindliest of natures could bestow, or 
such anxiety to do sy as only such a nature a 
hers could feel. ‘ 
These remarks wil, perhaps, render it un- 
neccssary to apologise for the introduction of the 
following fragments from notes to Mrs. Hall :— 
«| hope you mem to be a pattern of propriety, 
keep within doors,and look upon Sloane street 
as if it were the avque to the castle of the east 
wind. As for myslf, 1 have no more breath 
than an apple, on w 
trying experiments, ump 


and e the air. I liked your story in the 
‘Edi Magazine . I mustsay though, 
in the present Of the country, a premium 
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-[ did not see it. 


ought to be given to those who patriotically re- 
main _— 


“Tt is quite terrible to think how a person’s 
principles may be undermined, What with your 
cottage and this cottage, I am in dreadful danger 
of being taken romantic, and of talking about 
rural felicity—unsophisticated feeling, and the 
beauties of nature, and those vain prejudices 
which I have hitherto so entirely abjured. . . I 
enjoyed all the delights of the country in the 
most resolute manner, for I got ankle deep in 
mud yesterday in the wood adjoining. You can- 
not think how beautiful all is hereabout—so 
richly wooded, and not a vestige of London, aud 
a perpetual succession of showers driving over 
the hills, like a flight of arrows sent by some 
aerial army. A piece of water runs through the 


ducks, and two or three islands of water lilies— 
some halfdozen falls ‘ leaping to music,’ a bridge, 
and is in one part overhung with trees. ‘There 
is also plenty of innocent amusements—bows 
and arrows, swings, battledores, &c. I cannot 


cient belief of the super-felicity of talking.” 

“I was at Mr. Holling’s collection of sculp- 
ture. ‘There is a superb bust of Mrs. Norton— 
such a head as might have suited Zenobia, ere 
she yielded up her desert city to the Roman con- 
queror. There is also the most lovely statue of 
a child I ever saw; the very ideal of infancy. I 


many gay captains, that I cannot decide on which 
I have lost my heart to, or indeed if I have lost 
it at all. I have also been exceedingly indus- 
trious, and am rapidly progressing with my third 
volume, (‘ Francesea.’) Thank heaven, 
Fisher’s book is finished—above thirty poems, 
and only one in which Jove is even mentioned ! 
There’s hard-heartedness for you. Are you not 
ge to be at home again, to see the pavement! 

dare say England has its faults, but it may 
comfort itself by saying, ‘I am a deal better than 
my neighbours, and comparisons are only odious 
to those who suffer by them.”’ 

The close of the following allusion to the burn- 
ing of the houses of parliament, amusingly illus- 
trates the insufficiency of the imagination to en- 
able us to hold a fire in the hand by thinking of 
the frosty Caucasus. 

‘* Could you see the reflection of the fire? 1 


ing it. The blaze was far higher than any of 
the intervening houses; it gave me the idea—at 
least it was like the idea I have—of a volcano. 
Nothing could exceed the beauty of the sky, 
loaded in one part with dense clouds of a most 
peculiar crimson, while in another the moon was 
dispersing the lightest of snowy vapours, and the 
air was of the clearest blue. I do so regret that 
I should be sorry to have any 
one’s chimney take fire for my express pleasure ; 
but if such a thing was to happen, my seeing it 
could have done no harm, and it would have 
greatly delighted,—no, that is not the word—as- 
tonished me! I never even saw a crowd in my 
life. Oh! hovw cold it is.. I am really writing 
a little worse than usual—my fingers are so 
chilled.” 

Another slight passage will take us by a leap 
into the next summer. 

** A thousand thanks for the loveliest of roses. 
One is. certainly more grateful in summer than at 
any other time. If there is anything in nature, 
it warms into life with the sunshine. After the 





grounds; it abounds with fish, and has a fleet of | 


say I have recourse to any, holding to mine an- | 


have been to two or three little dances, among so | 


spent nearly an hour at our garret window watch- | 


shawls and watergruel, it is quite delicious to 
feel well and. clever again. But 1 am already 
beginning to fear the enjoy ment of this delightful 
weather; for | know that Fate will revenge it- 
self, and force Pleasure to take its penalty—pain, 
in some shape or other.”’ 

It is unnecessary to multiply these fragments, 
To how many would L. E. L. write in this vein! 
reserving whatever was gloomiest in her views 
for her own secret meditations, or relieving het 
| mind of its effects by venting it upon the world 
| in verse. As a correspondent she was never dis- 
consolate; she never ‘* bestowed her tedious- 
ness”’ upon her friends, by taking up her pen in 
ill-humour. If she had her fits of moroseness, 
she had them in solitude ; for there was no sign 
of asperity, in speech or writing, in her inter- 
course with the actual world in which she lived. 
To how many more persons would she address 
notes like those already described, expressing 
strong emotion in acknowledging even trivial ser- 
vice; and thanking them for kindness, as though 
she were not accustomed to rendering every spe- 
cies of kindness and to making all kinds of sacri- 
fices herself. It was because this was the habit 
of her life, that she thus felt towards others when 
she experienced their good will. She always 
received praise as a tribute that laid her under 
special obligation to the giver; she could never 
say or do enough in return for it. 
received justice, not as a right, but as a favour. 











1835 to 1837. 


It was with the name of a being who was thus 
bent on seizing every occasion of cheerfulness, 
and every means of generosity, that slander was 
still occasionally busy in secret. Into the par- 
ticular circumstances that led to an inquiry, at 
this period, and after the lapse of years, relative 
to the origin and diffusion of the scandal of which 
| she had been the object, it is hardly necessary 
| to enter at any length. Enough if it be here 
stated, that between herself and a gentleman with 

whom it had been for some time a pleasure to 
her to correspond and to converse, a literary in- 
| timacy and interchange of intellectual sentiment 
| had ripened (as it was conjectured among their 
friends) into a closer and tenderer sympathy. 
Rumour connected their names as names that 
were yiever again to be sundered; and a confir- 
| mation of the report that « L. E. L.’’ would soon 
cease to be the designation of the literary favourite 
of the public, was anticipated by many. Per- 
haps it was this rumour of her intended marriage 
that revived in some quarters the recollection of 
the old slander, and reanimated prejudice against 
her. It is, at all events certain, that a resolution 
was, at this time, formed by two or three of her 
friends, to force the false speakers to speak out 
—to trace the report, if possible, to its foul be- 
ginning—and compel an acknowledgment of its 
infamy from those who had idly or maliciously 
contributed to give circulation to it. ‘The cor- 
respondence ended, in the satisfaction of all who 
were parties to it (men of opposite tempers «u..4 
characters), that the falsehood was as vile as its 
fabrication was obscure. ‘That even then, after 
years had elapsed, there was some show of rea- 
son for instituting an inquiry respecting the 
authorship, will, perhaps, be admitted, when the 
following letter, addressed by L. E. L., some 
time after the result of this inquiry, to Mrs. 
Thomson, has furnished incontestable, and sure! y 








long dreary winter, with nothing but colds, 
+ 


most affecting evidence, that the sufferer was sti!| 
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suffering, and that her character was stil] exposed 
to the active assaults of error or of malice. 
Moreover, it was at her own démand that the 
correspondence was entered upon; although the 
shock oceasioned by the bare thought of bein 

made an object of inquiry consigned her to a bed 
of sickness. The subjoined, it will be seen, 
enters more fully than the last letter on the same 
painful subject, into the details of her life ;—it is 
without date, but it was written in June, 1837. 


‘*My dear Mrs. Thomson,—You will, per- 
haps, wonder why | write when I am to see you 
so soon. I do it, because words are forgotten, 
and a letter remains; and what I am about to 


be permitted to say, fully merited on my part. 


made the object. | 
‘«T will not thank you for what was only jus- | 
tice, but I do thank you for the spirit in which 
it was done. For such calumnies my own feel- | 
ing is, the most utter disdain and disgust. My 
only answer is an appeal to every one who knows 
anything about me. Pardon me if there appear | 
anything like self-ostentation, when | say I be- | 
lieve there are very few left to themselves, pressed 
by many difficulties on the one hand, and sur- | 
rounded by every sort of flattery on the other, | 
that would have acted, as I can fearlessly say | 
have done. What has my life been? one, quiet, 
very laborious, and inoffensive. I never have 
had a friend but what I made for myself, and I 
am not aware that I ever lost one through any 
thing they ever saw reprehensible in my conduct. 
Who are my most intimate friends? those who 
have been such for years, and who have had the 
most constant opportunities of knowing me. I 
ask no one to take anything for granted, or only 
on my own assertion. I have lived all my life 
since childhood with the same people. The 
Misses Lance were strict, oe ates and _ par- 
ticular; moreover, from having kept a school 80 | 
long, with habits of even mimute observation. | 
The affection they feel for me could scarcely be / 
undeserved. I would desire nothing more than 
to refer to their opinion, Since then I have re- 
sided with Mrs. Sheldon, a lady prejudiced 
against me in the first instance; but what is her 
feeling now that I have lived with her for two 
years? That of affection almost as if I were a 
child of her own. What is also my actual posi- 
tion at this moment? Every day my acquaint. | 
ance is courted ; scarce a post but brings me a| 
letter of admiration and kindness. My very | 
correspondence during the late election* is, per- 
haps, the most gratifying collection of cordial | 
testimonials of respect to myself that was ever | 
addressed to an individual. ‘That I am the ob- | 
ject often of malicious misrepresentation, or rather 
mvention, is true; but it is not the public, it is | 
not the general feeling. I can understand that 











*This reference is to the election of her brother, 
in 1836, to an office which he resigned immediately 
after her death. It was Sir Robert Peel’s observa- 
tion, on giving his vote, that “he was happy to 
mark his sense of Miss Landon’s character and ta- 
lents by voting for her brother ;” while Mr. Hope, the 
son of the author of * Anastasius,” said on the same 
oceasion, “It is gratifying to have the means ocea- 
sionally of showing both the reverence we feel for 
genius, and the gratitude to those who exercise it in 
our Behalf.” e election more than justified the 





proud feeling with which it is above referred to. —; 


_pable of either. 


| about me. 
‘name has been taken in vain—the moment it 
say, is for reference as long as any interest about | reached their ears to meet with complete dis- 
me remains with my friends ;—an interest, I may | avowal. 

‘Dr. Thomson tells me of your kindly re-| a miserable love of gossip, talk away my life and 
senting the invidious remarks of which I was | 


| mix this with what is only a statement above ; I 


| success must bear the penalty of envy, but it is 
| those who know nothing about me, or my habits, 
_ who are bitter against me. 

“Take the very gentleman who permitted 
himself to ask a question the other night ; what 
did he know about me? His sole authority 
rested on a hearsay, and that it might originate 
with a friend of my own, who, the moment she 
is asked, indignantly denies it. Miss R-—— 
could not have said it, without the utmost injus- 
tice and falsehood, and I believe her to be inca- 
Indeed I know that she has 
often expressed herself in the kindest manner 
But she is not the first friend whose 


| 
| 


“To those who, to indulge in a small envy or 


happiness, I only say, if you think my conduct 
worth attacking, it is also worth examining. 
Such examination would be my best defence. 
From my friends, I ask brief and indignant denial, 
based only on their conviction of falsehood. As 
regards myself, | have no answer beyond con- 
temptuous silence, an appeal to all who know 
my past life, and a very bitter sense of innocence 
and of injury. 

“I have now, my dear Mrs. Thomson, no- 
thing more to say, beyond an earnest acknow- 
ledgment of all your kindness. 1 would not 


have carefully shunned anything like an attempt 
to interest either your friendship or your feelings, 
but | may now be allowed to say how keenly 
they are felt. For years how much I have owed 
to Dr. Thomson’s kindness! my pleasantest 
hours have been passed at your house, and the 
best encouragement of my literary labours has 
been derived from yourselves. God knows my 

ath has been a very hard one! What constant 
fous what unceasing anxiety! yet I never felt 
dejec‘ed till lately. But now I feel every day 
my mind and my spirits giving way; a deeper 
shade of despondency gathers upon me. I 
enter upon my usual employments with such dis- 
relish ; I feel so weary—so depressed; half my 
time so incapable of composition ; my imagina- 
tion is filled with painful and present images. 
Put why should I say all this? perhaps my recent 
illness leaves behind it weakness both mentally 
and bodily; but I cannot help shrinking from 
either exertion or annoyance—I do not feel in 
myself power to bear either. I will not apolo- 
gise for this intrusion upon you; I am sure you 
will not grudge the trouble of reading it, to 

‘Your grateful and affectionate 
“L. E. Lanpon.” 


The occasion that elicited this letter occurred, 
as we have said, subsequently to the correspond- 
ence just adverted to. It proves that the inquiry 
was not entered upon altogether on light grounds ; 
it shows, moreover, that the slander survived the 
correspondence, and appeared incapable of being 
effectually silenced. Yet the refutation which 
the evil report met, in the course of that investi- 
gation, was as effectual and complete as in the 
nature of such charges—charges so brought and 
cireulated—it was possible to be. ‘The refuta- 
tion consisted in the utter disbelief in the charge, 
and the honourable zeal to detect the source of 
the calumny, that were every where evinced. It 
should be particularly marked, the corres- 
pondence on this subject was not intended to be 


so far from being deemed necessary by the 
toit, by any of her friends—more 

that friend to whom she was then matri ly 
contracted—would have been deemed by them 
all degrading to the last de There was 
never for an instant a shadow of suspicion upon 
their minds. Nothing they did in doubt, but all 
in honour. The sole object was to trace the 
false accuser, and drag him forward. This fail- 
ing, the sense of the falsehood remained as stro 
as before—sironger it could not be, or it w 
have been strengthened by the result of the steps 
that had been taken forthe detection of the calum- 
miator. : 

What should follow, then, but the fulfilment 
of the marriage contract? As there wax not the 
slightest scruple Pie ae on his own aecount, 
in the mind of the other party to that contract, 
so not the slightest scruple remained now as an 
impediment. The bare existence of such ascru- 
ple would, of course, have been fatal to her peace 
and happiness. There was none affecting her 
honour in the remotest degree. Yet the contract 
was broken off by her. However strong and 
deep the sentiment with which she had entered 
into it, she had the unflinching resolution to re- 
sist its promptings; and in the spirit of the com- 
munication at this period, between her and the 
gentleman to whom she was engaged, it is not 
difficult to perceive, that the same high minded feel- 
ing on both sides, the same nice sense of honour, 
and the same stubborn yet delicate pride (neither, 
perhaps, discerning in the other the exact quali- 
ties that governed the conduct of both) so operat- 
ed as to dictate a present sacrifice of affection, 
and the avoidance of a contract under the cireum- 
stances which had so controlled the parties to it. 

The severity of the shock she underwent, and 
the extent of the self-sacrifice she deemed her- 
self called upon by duty to make, may be in- 
ferred from the following letter addressed to him, 
with whom the contemplated union had now, 
she felt, become impossible. The handwritin 
gives painful evidence of the agitation of adel 
and weakness of body amidst which it was com- 
posed. Its insertion is permitted here, at the 
request of her surviving relative, and of the 
writer to whom she confided the trust of doing 
justice to her memory. It must be received as 
the only explanation that ean be offered of the 
feelings by which she was animated, and of the 
grounds on which she deciled. 


“I have already writtn to you two notes 
which I fear you could sarcely read or under- 
stand. Tam to-day sittingup for an hour, and 
though strictly forbidden t write, it will be the 
leastevil. I wish I could fend you my inmost 
soul to read, for | feel ut his moment the utter 
powerlessness of words. 1! have suffered for 
the last three days a degret of torture that made 
Dr. ‘Thomson say, ‘ you )ave an idea of what 
the rack is now.’ fh wé nothihg to what [ 
siffered from my own feelngs., I look back on 
my whole life—I can find nothing to justify my 
being the object of such pain—but this is not 
what I meantto-say. Again J repeat, that I will 
not allow you to consider youself bound to me 
by any possible tie. ‘To avy friend to whom 
you may have staied our enfagement, I cannot 
object to your stating the with. Do every jus- 
tice to your own kind and ge#rous conduct. | am 


placed in a most ervel ad difficult position. 
Give me the satisfaction as far ome with 
ing t with 














an inquiry into the truth of theccusation ; that, 
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I cannot—allow you—to unite yourself with one 
aecused of—TI cannot write it. ‘The mere sus- 
picion is dreadful as death. Were it stated as a 
fact, that might be disproved ; were it a difficulty 
of any other kind; | might say, look back at 
every action of my life—ask every friend | have 
—but what answer can I give, or what security 
have | against the assertion of a man’s vanity, or 
the auntie of a vulgar woman’s tongue? I feel 
that to give up all idea of a near and dear connec- 
tion, is as much my duty to myself as to you. 
Why should you be exposed to the annoyance— 


_ the mortification of having the name of the woman 


you honour with your regard, coupled with inso- 
lent insinuation ?—you never would bear it. 

« T have just received your notes. God bless 
you—but— 

“ After Monday I shall, I hope, be visible ; at 
present it is impossible. My complaint is in- 
flammation of the liver, and I am ordered com- 
plete repose, as if it were possible! Can you 
read this? Under any circumstances, the 

‘* Most grateful and affectionate of 
Your friends, 
“L. E. Lanpon.” 


The conduct of the gentleman to whom this 
letter was addressed, was throughout, and in 
every respect, worthy of the honourable appre- 
ciation it obtained, and of her who could thus feel 
and act towards him. 

While forming this resolution upon principle, 
L. E. L. did not foresee that the impossibility 
of explaining her conduct to all who might hear 
of the ution of an engagement generally 
presumed to exist, was likely to expose her to 
the most mortifying and fatal misconception. 
The knowledge of the effect could carry with it 
no possible revelation of the cause. All that 
could be known beyond the small circle of her 
confidential friends was, that a correspondence 
had taken place with a view to the discovery of 
her traducer, and that it had terminated in the 
sudden breaking off of a connection of which 
the permanence seemed assured, and to which 
the marriage seal was about to be affixed. ‘I'he 
inference was much too fair for spite and ill-na- 
ture to miss. The highmindedness of her de- 
cision, and the dignity of her whole conduct at 
this most trying and painful crisis of her life, 
could be judged of but by a few, while her seem- 
ingly unvindicated name might be a subject of 
scorn or of pity in every circle of gossips. That 
“very bitter sense of innocence and injury” 
which we have seen her entertaining, could avail 
her nothing against the presumption of the cold 
hearted or the malicious, that ** there might pos- 
sibly be something in it alter all,” as the injury 
had ended in a broken contract, a doubly eimbit- 
-_ spirit, and a situation more lonely than be- 
ore, 

All this was what her experience told her, on 
reflection, she had too much reason to fear, and 
her judgment warned her at the same time of her 
utter helplessness, and the impossibility of guard- 
ing herself against such terrible misconceptions. 
She undoubtedly imagined the evil to be greater 
than it really was. But it must be owned that 
her own injudiciousness still exposed her to at- 
tacks ; and that to persons of an irritable or over 
credulous temper, she might easily become an 
object of suspicion and aversion, especially to 
her own sex. Her warmth of heart, her exu- 
berance of gratitude, trivial occasions of 
service, her buoy: er recklessness as 
to orn indifference 








dary to the Governor of Sierra Leone, and had 





to opinion, were still, as before, her great enemies 
that created enemies ; and when writing to authors, 
whom she had known and confided in for years, 
and in whom differences of age and the long-worn 
honours of the married lot, might have sufficed 
to guard her from all misapprehension, she was 
sometimes apt to lay aside the formalities of re- 
spect due'to middle-aged husbands, and the rever- 
ence that belongs to the father of a numerous 
family. . 

She soon benefited by the most kind and skil- 
ful medical treatment, and the affectionate atten- 
tion of her friends, so as to enjoy society again, 
and indulge to some extent in what she desig- 
nated ‘the superfelicity of talking.” 

It was before the feeling alluded to, and before 
the dread of being misapprehended where her 
conduct could only be partially known or guessed 
at, had quite worn away, that she met Mr. 
George Maclean at the house of a mutual ac- 
quaintance’ at Hampstead. This was about Oc- 
tober, 1836. Mr. Maclean was the eldest son 
‘of the Rev James Maclean, of Urquhart, Elgin, 
and nephew to Lieut. Gen. Sir John Maclean. 
He had early in life performed that exploit which, 
as we have seen, was the subject of L. E. L.’s 
childish speculations, a voyage to Africa; and 
had held, for a considerable time, the respon- 
sible appointment of Governor of Cape Coast 
Castle. 

Of this gentleman, the following account has 
been given by a writer in a public journal, who 
professes to have known him since he was a boy 
of twelve or thirteen years of age, and who evi- 
dently retains a warm respect for him. When 
about the age mentioned, says the statement, ‘* he 
was placed at the Elgin Academy, and boarded 





with the Rev. Mr. Duguid, the Latin teacher at 
that institution. As we resided at that time | 
within a few houses of the academy, betwixt it | 
and Mr. Duguid’s residence, we had excellent | 
opportunities of witnessing the conduct of the | 
boys, who were boarders, in their moments of | 
relaxation as they passed to and from the school. | 
On these occasions we noticed that Master Ma- | 
clean was a very quiet boy, seldom entering into 
the sports of his companions with the same viva- 
city that they did. He was, what is emphati- | 
cally named in the Scotish language, ‘a douce | 
laddie.’ Some persons would have been apt to | 
imagine that this arose from a sullen disposition | 
or bad temper; but, on the contrary, it appeared | 
to us to arise from ‘deep thinking,’ if we may 
be allowed to use the expression when alluding 
to a boy ; for when the subject of conversation 
was congenial to his mind, he was in every re- 
spect as lively, as spirited, and as pleasant a 
companion as any person could wish, and pos- 
sessed of much more intelligence than could have 
been expected from one of his age. 

‘* When very young, we do not think he was 
eighteen years of age, he was appointed secre- 





not been long there when he was made governor | 
himself. Asa proof of his good disposition and | 
kindness of heart, when he returned to his native 
country after being appointed governor, he se- 
lected and fitted out as his secretary, a young 
man, Mr. Wm. Topp, who had no claim what- 
ever to his patronage ; he was merely an assistant 
or superintendent of Mr. Duguid’s boarders when 
Mr. Maclean was at school. 

** Mr. Maclean recently returned to England 
a second time, and after visiting his friends in the 
north, resided for a short period in London. We 
have seen him several times at the Craven Hotel, 





in the Strand, where he lodged, and he has 
called two or three times. upon us, but in no in- 
stance have we found cause to alter the opinion 
we first formed of him. His elevation to be 
governor, when, from his personal appearance, 
he could not be looked upon in any other view 
than as a boy approaching tv manhood, did not if 
the least alter his disposition.”” Other friends of 
Mr. Maclean speak of him in similar terms of 
respect and attachment; some even with enthu- 
siasm ; and all concur in acknowledging his con- 
scientious attention to the duties devolving upon 
him. 

In point of years there was no great disparity 
between the new acquaintances ; and, although 
in genera¥ tastes they were little assimilated, and 
in manners still less so, as everybody must at 
once have noticed, there was at least one subject 
of deep interest to both, one ready topic of de- 
lightful conversation—African habits, Afriean hor- 
rors, and African wonders—the sea, the coast, 
the desert, the climate, and the people. Even as 
a child such themes had attractions for her, and 
when they were descanted on she was a child 
still. Wecan imagine L. E. L. as * seriously 
inclining”’ to listen to whatever might be said on 
such subjects, as the * gentle Lady,’’ afterwards 
‘‘ married to the Moor,”’ might hearken to the 
travel’s history that charmed her, and to tales of 
antres vast and deserts idle. ‘They met frequent- 
ly ; and as her respect for Mr. Maclean increased 
with the discovery of the zeal with which he 
had devoted himself to the interests of the colo- 
ny he presided over, and the estimation in which 
he was held by the South African Company, so 
his admiration of her grew daily under the spell 
of her artless manners and brilliant conversation. 
The result was, after an intimacy of no long du- 
ration, the offer of his hand—and its acceptance ! 

Her friends heard with surprise the determina- 
tion she had come to; indeed her consenting to 
take such a step seemed inexplicable, when it 
appeared that Mr. Maclean meditated resuming 
his official appointment at Cape Coast Castle, 
and that her marriage would be speedily followed 
by her departure from the shores of England. 
On what shores to finda home! ‘To the hus- 
band such a change must be a magical one. What 
transition from gloom to gaiety, from cold and 
darkness to sunshine, could equal the possession 
of such a companion in the eyes of one accus- 
tomed to a total deprivation of the society of 
European woinen. But to the wife—what a 
contrast ! 

It must here be observed, however, that, ‘at 
the moment when, after a brief deliberation, L. 
E. L. accepted the offer of Mr. Maclean’s hand, 
she had no reason to contemplate the surrender 
of a home in this country as the condition of her 
becoming a wife. The necessity of a voyage to 
Cape Coast, and a stay of some continuance, 
was mentioned no great while subsequent to her 
engagement to Mr. Maclean, and after much 
serious discussion it was courageously assented 
to. To a resolution once formed, she, for the 
most part, unwaveringly held—as she did to this. 

It may be supposed that her thoughts upon 
this great change, and the separation from her 
family and friends, her voluntary exile to what 
every one ¢alled the grave of Europeans, were 
enough to occasion her many anxious days, and 
nights of unrefreshing sleep. But these were 
far from being all she had to endure. The at- 
tachment between the affianced parties had one 
characteristie of true love—its course did not 
run smooth. Doubts as to the prudence of the 
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view, arose among some of Mr. Maclean’s friends. 
His family always expressed the highest possible 
sense of Miss Landon’s worth, and took a just 
pride in her literary reputation. Respect for her 
virtues might, and no doubt did, suggest dissua- 
sives; for any alliance, with a conditional resi- 
dence at Cape Coast, must have been deemed, to 
the last degree, unpropitious. It is certain that 
during Mr, Maclean’s absence, in Scotland, in the 
summer of 1837, it appeared doubtful whether 
the marriage would take place, nor did her health 
promise well, at that season, for her capability 
to undertake a long voyage, and settle, with the 
smallest chance of safety, in so horrible a cli- 
mate, 

At this time as well as afterwards—indeed, 
from the commencement of his acquaintance with 
her to the hour of her death, Mr. Maclean enter- 
tained but one feeling in relation to reports cireu- 
lated to her prejudice. ‘That feeling was con- 
tempt—contempt that never once wavered. How- 
ever the report might be varied, or wherever it 
might be whispered, or whatever name might be 
associated with hers to her injury, he equally 
despised the tale. Not only had every thing 
been related to him, but all had been put to him 
in the worst light; again and again he was re- 
minded, only to feel the more sympathy for the 
object of the calumny, and the more confidence 
in that innocence, of which, indeed, society—if 
that word must be used—felt equally assured by 
its unquestioning reception of her. From first 
to last, he desired nothing more than an oppor- 
tunity of vindicating her; and took every occa- 
sion to show how impossible it was to shake his 
steady faith in her truth and honour. ‘This just 
contidence could not but be attended with some 
effects upon her feelings towards him in return. 
It could not but move her to look favourably upon 
his proposals, and to fee! reconciled to the sacri- 
‘ices she would be called upon to make. 

On Mr. Maclean’s return from Scotland in the 
autumn of 1837, it became apparent that the en- 
gagement had not been broken off; and, for some 
time, nothing occurred to interrupt the feelings 
with which the parties looked forward to its ful- 
filment. But now, though Mr. Maclean had 
never felt a moment’s doubt, or a moment’s dif- 
ficulty, about reports prejudicial to L. E. L., a 
rumour arose respecting himself, that seemed cal- 
culated to create some doubt and difficulty on her 
side. ‘The rumour, as it reached the ears of 
some of her friends, was nothing less than the 
confident assertion that Mr. Maclean was already 
married—and that he had a native wife living at 
Cape Coast, who was then, or at least had been, 
the occupant of the Castle. Such was the state- 
ment confidently put forth, and in these terms it 
was made known to L. E. L. The shock and 
the alarm it occasioned her may be readily ima- 
gined ; but the feeling with which she heard it 
partially subsided, on communicating with Mr. 
Maclean, and receiving the explanation which he 
immediately and voluntarily gave on this serious 
point. She then learned (though on this subject 
her family never heard a word antil after mar- 
riage) that no such matrimonial connection had 
ever existed ; and no connection at all, that had 
not been terminated some considerable time be- 
fore in a manner the most unequivocal and final, 
This statement was received in the spirit in which 
it was made; and there seemed to be no foolish 
and mistaken 1eserve on either side respecting 
the affair. Still the fact was supposed to remain 


—that circumstances occurring during Mr. Ma- 
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marriage, in 3 worldly, or ina pecuniary point of  clean’s former residence at Cape Coast, although 


involving nothing whatever of the nature of a 
matrimonial bond, might, according to the views 
of that country, be seen in a very different light, 
and thus become a source of danger to the future 
mistress of the Castle. Mr. Maclean’s explana- 
tion reduced the matter to this; but the appre- 
hension of grave consequences could not be at 
once dismissed. Here was an obstacle which 
she could not possibly have anticipated when, in 
the preceding autumn, he had returned from Scot- 
land, and their union was determined on. Now, 
the rumour of her intended marriage was widely 
spread. Preparations for it were not only in 
progress, but were actually far advanced ; and, if 
destined to take place at all, it must take place 
within a very short time. ‘The matter, notwith- 
standing, did not long remain with any exciting 
effect upon her mind. The subject was dis- 
missed as soon as might be from recollection, as 
one scarcely worthy to be ranked among the 
many serious considerations which the meditated 
change so constantly presented. 

To all other anxieties and sufferings must be 
superadded a dread lest the breaking off of this 
marriage contract on the eve of its ratification, 
should have the cruel effect which she had anti- 
cipated from a similar event previously —that of 
appearing, in the false judgment of strangers who 
could not possibly know the real circumstances 
of the case, to throw some momentary colour of 
credit upon the tales of slanderers. This old 
familiar thought occasioned her far more pain 
than any fear of consequences likely to. ensue 
from the bygone domestic arrangements of her 
intended husband. 

Her health in spite of all improved; and every 
rumour, new and old, soon gave way to one of a 
more definite and authorised nature—that L. E. L. 
was to be married ‘ almost’’ immediately to the 
Governor of Cape Coast Castle; and this rumour 
happened to be “ almost’’ the only one that was 
not utterly without foundation. 





It is now necessary to turn back, to trace the 
literary progress of L. E. L. during the period 
to which the events referred to belong. It was 
not less active and regular than in seasons more 
free from perturbation and ill health. Gay or 
sorrowful, she wrote still, and her imagination 
shaped for itself about the same tasks, and ex- 
pressed itself. in the same tone, in both condi- 
tions, 

The interest and admiration awakened in the 
spring of 1835 by the exhibition of Mr. Maclise’s 
picture. of the Vow of the Peacock, attracted 
L. E. L.’s attention to the subject as one on which 
her pen mig be poetically employed. The 
brilliancy and power of the painting captivated 
her fancy, and kindled it to the production of an 
appropriate narrative, embodying something of 


the history as well as the romance of chivalrys, 


” 


‘** Vows on the heron,” she observes, ‘‘on the 
pheasant, and the peacock, to do some deed of 
arms, were common in the olden time. My 
story, founded on this pi¢turesque custom, is en- 
tirely fanciful, though its scenes and manners are 
strictly historical.” This story was named after 
the picture it celebrated, and, ‘ with other 
poems,”’ formed an elegant volume, which was 
published in the autumn of 1835, by Messrs. 
Saunders and Ottley. It is worthy of being asso- 
ciated in recollection with the painter’s genius. 
Independent of the tenderness, the passion, and 
deep interest of the leading’ subject, the volume 








was recommended by its shorter pieces, consist- 
ing of a few classical sketches, a short series of 
tales, and some fugitive poems, of which the 
‘“‘ Factory,” the “ ‘Three Brothers,” the * First 
Grave,” the ** Middle Temple Gardens,” &c., 
are marked with great and various pay, To 
this volume was prefixed an engraved portrait 
(oe first ever published, we believe) of L. E. L., 
rom a picture by the distinguished painter of the 
subject that had given birth tothe poem. ‘Though 
imperfect as a likeness from its minuteness, it 
conveyed much of the character of her face, her 
general air and style, the simple and pretty turn 
of the head, and the easy fashion of her dress, as 
she might be seen some summer morning walk- 
ing in the little garden of the house-in Hans- 
place. 

The publication of a lady’s portrait must, in 
gallantry, be regarded as an « event’’ in her life; 
and to L. E. L.’s face, thus rendered visible to 
her readers for the first time, hundreds of curious 
eyes must have been turned in eagerness for the 
solution of the mystery that so long lay under 
the popular initials, now almost as well known 
as L.S.D. A string of * light fantastic’’ verses, 
expressive of this supposed feeling of interest 
and surprise at finding the literary enigma solved 
at last in the appearance of an elegant young lady, 
had the good fortune to please in an especial de- 
gree her who was the subject of them; and it is 
not, of course, because the writer presumes such 
a trifle to be worth reprinting, but solely because 
she used to quote a verse or two as the * most 
fanciful of all the compliments” paid to her, that 
he indulges himself with copying them here :— 


ON FIRST SEEING THE PORTRAIT OF L. E. L. 


“Is this the gree that GBS thousan:! ships, 
And buraed the to; towers of [lium 
Sweet Helen !"—Mar.Lowe. 

* Ah, no! not Helen, Hel—e—n 
Of old—but L. E. L., 
Those letters which the spel!l-bound pen 
Have vainly sought to spell. 


“‘ Not Helen, who so long ago 
Set Paris in a blaze; 
But one who laid proud London low, 
And lit up later days. 


‘Is this your meaning, mystic Three ! 
Hand-writing on Fame’s wall ! 
Ye thrice fair letters, can ye be 
A lady, after all? 


‘* How have I wonder’d what ye meant, 
Ye alphabetic Graces ! 
And so you really represent 
One of dear Nature’s faces! 


“« How, how I’ve guessed! your meaning rare. 
No guessing seemed to touch ; 
Ye riddles! the weird sisters ne’er 
Bewitch’d me half so much. 


** One knows the power of D. C. L., 
The grandeur of K. G.; 
And F. R. S. will science spell, 
And valour G. C. B.. ' 


«“ The sage, the schoolboy, both can tel! 
The worth of L. S. D.; 
But, then, the worth of L. E. L.! 
All letters told in three ! 
«In vain F’ve sought to illustrate 
Each letter with a word; 
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BLANCHARD’S LIFE OF L. E. L. 








“On wild young fancy was the sire 
Or Hy follow ig after ; 
Like these—Love, Eden, and the Lyre, 
Light, Elegance, and Laughter. 


«]’ve drawn from all the stars that shine 
Interpretations silly ; 
From flewers—the Lily, Eglantine, 
nd, then, another Lily. 


« Now fancy’s dead; no thought can strike, 
No guess, solution, stricture ; 
And L. E, L. is—simply like 
This dainty little picture. 


« Life to her lays! However Fame 
*Mongst brightest names may set hers, 
These three initials—nameless name— 
Shall never be dead letters !” 


L. E, L. had, previous to the publication of 
these poems, illustrated poetically a volume of 
the “ ers of Loveliness’’ for Mr. Acker- 
mann, and had, moreover, edited and enriched a 
« Book of Beauty” for Mr. Charles Heath. Be- 
sides her share in the origin of these annuals, 
she continued to contribute largely to others. 
The * Literary Gazette”’ still derived occasional 
advantage from her pen, and in the ** Court Jour- 
nal” she wrote uninterruptedly verse or prose, 
for about three years. The ‘New Monthly 
Magazine,” however, of all periodicals, obtained 
by far the most finished of her poetical efforts ; 
the subjects being her own, and not her pub- 
lisher’s. ‘To these compositions reference will 
be made hereafter. Nor would it be right to 
omit the various graceful tributes to great names 
with which, from the year 1836, she annually 
added to the beauty of Mr. Schloss’s “ Fairy 
Almanac ;” or her ‘ Birth-day Tribute to the 
Princess Victoria,” which appeared in May, 
1837. Princesses have rarely been hailed in 
such hearty and passionate strains. 

The spirit of her poetry during these later 
years, while retaining some of the early weak- 
nesses that miscoloured and misdirected it, exhi- 
bited a progressive alteration that fully justified 
the impression stamped on the mind of one of 
her erities, some time before; relative to her 
capacity (of which she was then giving some evi- 
dence) to escape from false shackles, and to dis- 
cover, at last, the real exercise of her highest 
powers. ‘This she may be said to have described 
in one of the many fine and lofty poems to be 
found in the “ Drawing-room Scrap-book .”’ 


“Tis in the lofty hope, the daily toil, 
Tis in the. gifted line, 
In each far thought divine, 
That brings down heaven to light our common soil. 
‘Tis in the great, the lovely, and the true, 
*Tis in the generous thought 
Of all that man has wrought, 
Of all that yet remains for man to do.” 


‘* Miss Landon,”’ says her critic, ‘* seems to 
have discovered, at last, that genius can have 
some nobler aim than to plant along the road of 
life an avenue of yews and cypresses. It may 
be that she has exhausted her varieties of melan- 
choly phrase, and, in sheer necessity, begins to 
to think, that there are other things to be adorned 
besides the sepulchre. ‘Mhere are, indeed. ‘The 
purposes of life remain while life remains to us 
—the memory of what has been already done by 
man, and the thought of ‘all that yet remains for 
man to do,’ towards the realisation of the happi- 
ness of the world. It is surely better to inspire 
us with the hope and the gladness of these things, 
than to teach us how to realise a ‘ vale of tears,’ 
by shedding them.” 





The reviewer proceeds, with great truth and 
justice, to say, ‘‘In the verses of Miss Landon, 
moreover, there is always something, cover it as 
she may with her sombre veil, more nearly akin 
to cheerfulness than to sorrow. She would seem 
to have taken to mourning, as the only relief from 
too great a capacity for enjoyment, and the me- 
lancholy that is born of this, perhaps contains ‘ a 
joy beyond joy.’ It is quite certain, at all events, 
that the grief which pours itself forth, like the 
melodious melancholy of this young lady, in one 
rapt and perpetual note, has more in it of the 
imaginative than the real, of the luxuriating 
than the suffering. And after all, this is only 
teaching us how best to grieve, when we want to 
know what most to enjoy. We are grateful to 
her, therefore, for reconsidering that matter, and 
we would promise her a much loftier place in 
poetry than she occupies now, if we thought her 
courage equal to her genius; a far better name 
in the aftertime, if we thought she could teach 
herself to care less about the present. Fear, and 
doubt, and dependence, and carelessness, and 
(we must add) too great a passion for effect, still 
hang about her.” 

Even these latter failings diminished, however, 
as she proceeded; she became every year less 
doubting, more independent, far more careful 
and studious; the ‘* passion for effect’’ was not 
the least weakened, but it slowly gave way. 

And here, while stating our impressions of the 
development of her own poetical powers, a few 
brief notes, glancing at the qualities of some of 
her great contemporaries, may not be inappro- 
priately introduced. Worthy, from their ex- 
pressiveness, of preservation in themselves, they 
serve to illustrate her own intellectual qualities 
by showing what, at this time, when she was, 
perhaps, most capable of forming a calm and 
sound judgment, her feeling really was, respect- 
ing the poets she has thus characterised in writ- 
ing to a friend. 





Sourney. ‘There is something in Southey’s 
genius that always gives me the idea of the Al- 
hambra—there is the great proportion, and the 
fantastic ornament.. ‘The setting of his verses is 
like a rich arabesque. It is fretted gold; the 
oriental magnificence of his longer poems—such 
as Thalaba—is singularly contrasted with the 
quaint simplicity of his minor poems; they give 
the idea of innocent, yet intelligent children— 
yet almost startling you with the depth of know- 
ledge that a simple truth may convey. 

Worpsworrn is a poet that even Plato might 
have admitted into his republic. He is the most 
passionless of writers. Like the noblest crea- 
tions of Grecian sculpture, the divinity is shown 
by divine repose. But if his sympathy with 
humanity be still, it is also deep ; the “ heaven 
that lies about us in our infancy,”’ he would fain 
extend even tothe tomb. He brings ‘ faith, the 
solemn comforter,’ and the belief that even in 
things evil exists the soul of good. 

Of all poets SHexey is the most poetical : 


«¢ Love was born with him, in him, so intense, 
It was his very being, nct a sense.”— 


The defect of his imagination was a want of be- 
ing sufficiently balanced with the real; every- 
thing appeared to him through an exaggerated 
medium. He reasoned with his feelings; now 
feelings are the worst possible reasoners—they 
excite, and they mislead, He saw evil and sor- 
row, and believed too easily in redress: he was 





| ais ™ U7 
too young to make allowance—that first step in 
true philosophy—-and fancied that to defy a sys- 
tem was to destroy it. It was a boy’s error, 
who believes he is judging when he is only learn- 
ing. Shelley’s versification has a melody pecu- 
liarly its own. It can only be described by 
similitudes. It suggesis the notes of some old 
favourite song—the sound of falling waters, or 
the murmurs of the wind among the branches. 
There is a nameless fascination in some sweet 
human voices, and there is the same in many of 
the shorter poems of Shelley. 

Scorr is the epic poet of chivalry. His verses, 
read aloud, have the same effect as that splendid 
composition in the Puritani, ‘* Sonala Tromba.” 
They awaken all that is active and martial in 
your nature. His narrative never flags; it is 
like a horse at fuli gallop—you have all the ex- 
citement of exercise. Take the combat between 
Roderick Dhu and Fitzjames—you do not read 
it, you see it—you watch the warriors, and hold 
your breath—you are yourself inclined 


* To falter thanks to Heaven for life, 
Redeem’d unhoped from desperate strife.” 


Under the title of ** Traits and ‘Trials of Early 
Life,’’ Mr. Colburn published, in 1836, a small 
volume of prose stories for children. ‘To those 
who direct the new class of readers she here 
sought to gratify and inform, rather than the 
youthful readers themselves, she stated her ob- 
ject to be, ** to interest, rather than to amuse, to 
excite the imagination through the softening me- 
dium of the feelings.” Sympathy, she remarks, 
is the surest destroyer of selfishness, There is 
a wide field indeed opened for the exercise of 
this virtue in the first and longest of her narra- 
tives, the history of two little wingless angels, 
called ** The T'win Sisters ;’”’ but though a tale 
of singular beauty, and abounding in exquisite 
traits of character and examples of purest virtue, 
it is saddening even to pain. The author justifies 
this by saying, ‘* I endeavour to soften the heart 
by a kindly regret for unmetrited sorrow. The 
very youngest ought to know how much there 
is to endure in existence; it will teach them 
thankfulness in their own more fortunate lot, and 
meekness in bearing their own lighter burthens.”’ 
The other tales are not less charmingly written, 
and they have the advantage of being more cheer- 
ful, showing, for the most part, how exertion, 
under difficulties, is rewarded by success, ‘The 
maxim which was remembered when they were 
composed seems to have been, that early lessons 
of cheerful endurance cannot be better taught 
than by example; and that patience, fortitude, 
and affection, are ever strong in obtaining a mas- 
tery over the troubles that beset us, at whatever 
age or in whatever condition. 

From the reminiscences of her own childhood, 
and the interesting romance she had built upon 
them, as contained in the fanciful history which 
closes the volume just mentioned, we turn to 
some reminiscences far more real and true, 
though recorded in verse; to a little poem, writ- 
ten in the spring of this year, and expressive of 
the fond and gentle feelings with which she ever 
turned to the scene whose loveliness it pictures 
in such simple colours. If it merited publication 
for no other reason, it might claim it for the 
sweetness of the reflections suggested to her by 
revisiting a spot endeared to her by friendships 
retained to the Jast hour of her life, and comfort- 
ing her always from the first moment of their 
commencement. ‘I'he poem refers to a visit to 
some valued friends, under whose roof the last 
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months of her stay in England were passed. 
They were now residing chiefly in a beautiful 
spot at a short distance from the metropolis. ‘To 
them, even at this time, L. E. L. was indebted 
for many of *‘ those happy hours” which she in 
these verses alludes to; to the kind and sympa- 
thising mistress of that house, she was even then 
under obligations for advice and for affection, to 
her of inestimable value; and from the family 
by whom that lady was surrounded, she received 
attentions and kindnesses that sprang not simply 
from admiration, but from real regard—not from 
delight in her talents merely, but from a confi- 
dence in her worth. The advantages she, at 
this, and at an earlier season, derived from her 
intimacy with this family increased month by 
month, and they were repaid with a true and 
steady attachment. This will be ptesently found 
recorded in a “ farewell,”’ a poem written upon 
resigning their generous protection, and quitting 
a country which she loved better for their sakes. 


HAPPY HOURS. 


Where are they—those happy hours, 
Link’d with everything I see, 
With the colour of the flowers, 
With the shadow of the tree! 
Still the golden light is falling, 
As when first I saw the place; 
I can hear the sweet birds calling 
To their young and callow race. 


Still the graceful trees are bending, 
Heavy with the weight of bloom, 
Lilac and laburnum blending 
With the still more golden broom ; 
Still the rosy May hath bowers 
With her paler sister made ; 
Where, where are the happy hours 
I have pass’d beneath their shade ? 


Ah! those hours are turn’d to treasures 
Hidden deep the heart within ; 
That heart has no dearer pleasures 
Than the thought of what has been. 
Every pleasure in remembrance, 
Is like coined gold, whose claim 
Rises from the stamp’d resemblance 
Which bestows a worth and name. 


Still doth memory inherit 
All that once was sweet and fair, 
Like a soft and viewless spirit 
Bearing perfume through the air; 
Not a green leaf, doom’d to wither, 
But has link’d some chain of thought— 
Not a flower by spring brought hither, 
But has some emotion brought. 


Let the lovely ones then perish, 
They have left enough behind, 
In the feelings that we cherish, 
Thoughts that link’d them with the mind. 
Summer haunts of summer weather, 
Almost is it sweet to part; 
For ye leave the friends together, 
To whom first ye link’d my heart. 
May 31, 1836. 


L. E. L’s. next prose publication was “ Ethel 
Churchill,” the work, unquestionably, in which 
her powers, as a novelist, are seen to the greatest 
advantage. ‘This appeared in the same year. 
The principal portion of it was written in 
wretched health, but it needs no apology. ‘To 
show the necessity of a strong and guiding prin- 
ciple ; to put in the strongest light, that no vanity, 
no pleasure, can ever supply the place of affec- 
tion—to soften and to elevate,”—this was the 
object of her story. In detailing it, she acknow- 
ledges her inability to work out her own ideal, 


Thus explaining it, L. E. L. makes a short con- | 





but feels that it is the beautiful and the true. 


fession, which is interesting, as indicative of her 
literary anxiety, and a deepened sense of moral 
responsibility. ‘* I cannot,” she says, ‘* under- 
stand a writer growing indifferent from custom 
or success. Every new work must be the re- 
cord of much ehange in the mind which pro- 
duces it, and there is always the anxiety to know 
how such change will be received. Jt is impos- 
sible, also, that the feeling of your own moral 
responsibility s not increase. At first you 
write eagerly ; composition is rather a passion 
than a power; but, as you go on, you cannot 
but find that, to write a book, is a far more seri- 
ous charge than it at first appeared. Faults have 
been pointed out, and you are desirous of avoid- 
ing their recurrence; praise has been bestowed, 
and you cannot but wish to show that it has not 
been given in vain. Encouragement is the deep- 
est and dearest debt that a writer can incur. 
Moreover, you have learnt that opinions are not 
to be lightly put forth, when there is even a 
chance of such opinions being matériel, where- 
with others will form their own. I never saw 
any one reading a volume of mine without al- 
most a sensation of fear. I write every day 
more earnestly and more seriously.” 

It would be absurd to say that there are not 
interwoven with the beauties that compose this 
story of the “Two Brides,” some of those mis- 
taken views of life to which allusion has already 
been made; some of those perversities that so 
frequently marred the effect she aimed at pro- 
ducing. We discover the random-shafts and the 
two-edged swords of argument that so often ad- 
minister a heedless wound just as the willing 
soul has been “lapped in Elysium.” There are 
a few sarcasms and sentiments delivered by the 
author in person that would have fallen better 
from one or two of the characters of her story. 
They would have told admirably in dialogue, 
but they have ‘no business there,” as forming 
a portion of the author’s feelings and reflections. 
By this error a beauty here and there is converted 
into a blemish. It must also be owned that 
though there is no perceptible effort or straining 
at effect, either in the conversational or the nar- 
rative parts of the story, there is observable in 
both, occasionally, a fondness for saying fine 
things and for epigrammatic point of expression— 
to the sacrifice of propriety and truth. But even 
in these minor respects the work is most advan- 
tageously contrasted with all else she has written 
in prose. ‘The whole course and character of it 
shows that she had written it with matured pow- 
ers, and an increased * feeling of moral respon- 
sibility.” 

The story is a love story—a phrase that means 
much or little ; in the present instance is included 
in it much that belongs to its sweetest and lofti- 
est signification. We think of it, after we have 
read, and seem to have grown older, more ob- 
servant, and more experienced, in a few hours. 
This is the natural effect of the truth with which 
the author has treated some of the greatest of 
human passions—exposed the most fearful of 
our responsibilities, the most sacred of our duties, 
the most humiliating of our infirmities. And 
beyond a doubt this truth was the natural result 
of mature experience on the writer’s side, a more 
perfect mastery of the will, and additional power 


of taming the “ wild heart” of her se 2 
to the “loving hand” of ve thy. e era 
of Pope, of Lady Mary, Keller, Wharton, 
Walpole, Pete: the, era of the Curlls 





and Lintots—is here revived ‘and restored. The 


most varied powers are requisite to the painti 
of such wn to the keeping oory 
picture, to the flinging so many opposing minds 
into dramatic and characteristic action, giving 
them thought, passion, language, motion. How 
excellent is the ‘’wickenham scene! Lady Mary 
lives again, and we feel that we have loitered 
with Pope in his own garden. Walpole's cha. 
racter had been scanned with a close and critical 
eye, that was not merely the manners and action, 
but much of the policy and philosophy of the 
time: there is scarcely one portrait that does not 
exhibit marks of studious painting and insight 
into humanity. On the character and career of 
Maynard, she lavished her pains freely, and the 
result rewarded her. Old Sir Jasper is a crea- 
ture made up of life’s light and shadow. March- 
mont, Norbourne, Courtenay—the several groups 
of authors, actors, booksellers and loungers, are 
full of life, spirit, and ease. Still more deep 
and beautiful is the work in the delineation of 
female character. We feel this whether we 
glance at the mingled colours that com the 
** web of life’ in which the dazzling Henrietta 
moves, or at the lovely gentleness and affecting 
devotion of Constance; at the blended calmness 
and fervour, the subdued heart and sustained 
pride of the injured Ethel, or at the wit and self- 
ishness of Lady Mary ; at the hidden conscious- 
ness of Mrs, Courtenaye, or not least, the true 
affection, elevating and giving winningness to a 
coarse nature, that renders Lavinia Fenton one 
of the reader’s chief favourites. All these cha- 
racters, heads or full lengths, are portrayed with 
a hand bold to execute what the eye sees in life 
or in life’s visions, and what the heart feels to be- 
long to the mysteries of our nature. 

The approach to the end is too painful; the 
fearful poisoning scene, the madness worse than 
death, the poetical aim and the moral hope struck 
down in the midst of a blighting’ and squalid 
poverty—these have the stunning effect of a blow. 
But the general effect is not painful—the person- 
ages of the story are not “ sad as night only for 
wantonness’’—our most sacred feelings are not 
sported with—tears are not set flowing out of an 
ostentatious sense of the pathetic, nor is humanity 
fastened on the rack merely to show us what it 
can endure, and how high the torture can be 
screwed up. The book will keep its readers 
‘*heart-whole” with the world, while it un- 
sparingly exhibits its follies and its vices. 

‘¢ Ethel Churchill,’ moreover, contains a little 
volume of verses, beautifully scattered through 
the work as mottos to the chapters; a liberality 
denoting, perhaps, that L. E. L.’s activity of 
thought and keenness of feeling could create, 
where other minds reposed on a quotation; and 
could produce a sweet. song, while another 
novelist was turning over her own poetical pages 
for an appropriate extract. It has been deemed 
right to collect some of these mottos in the pre- 
sent work, and the series will not be lightly re- 
garded by the reader who takes the subjoined as 
a specimen. Allowing, perhaps, for a super- 
fluous dash of bitterness, Coleridge might have 
written it, smiling complacently on his work :— 


“ Not with the world to teach us, may we learn 

The spirit’s noblest lessons. Hope and Faith 

Are stars that shine amid the far-off heaven, 

Dimm’d and obscured by vapours from below. 
i and shrewd distrust, 
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Fa yo we dai and scorn. 
Only by ewig @ heaven!” 

Upon the completion of * Ethel Churchill” 
L. E. L. devoted herself to another work in 
prose, one whieh she had ‘long meditated, and 
fur which she had great requisites ; that series 
of descriptive and eritical essays on the female 
characters of Scott, which appears in these 
volumes. ‘T'wo or three of them were printed 
separately, as they were written, in the ** New 
Monthly Magazine” (they have since been re- 
vised), and an arrangement was then made with 
Mr. Charles Heath to publish these sketches in 
a volume, to be illustrated according to the 
fashion of the time. This desiga, in which she 
took so deep an interest, pursuing it steadily to 
the last, she did not live to complete; but what 
the work would have been may be judged of 
from the analyses of passion, truth, and beauty, 
now submitted to the public. 

But there was one object which had, from a 
still earlier period, engaged her serious thouglits 
occasionally, and made her sigh for a fair oppor- 
\unity of accomplishing it; an object to which, 
it must be confessed, the bent of her genius, and 
the habits of her life, did not appear eminently 
favourable, and which her ambition, perhaps, 
perceived but a weak hope of achieving with the 
highest degree of success. Yet, in the order of 
writing to which her aspirations now pointed, 
she knew that not the second ground merely, but 
the third or fourth, was yet a high one: and 
that, with such a sense of greatness as then pos- 
sessed her, her failure could not be inglorious. 
She wished most passionately, in short, to write 
atragedy. ‘The circumstances of the time con- 
curred to favour her desire. She required some 
bold change in the character of her literary tasks 
to exci‘e her at that period to their adequate ful- 
filment ; and the agents and action of a tragedy 
seemed best of all calculated to arouse her from 
a state of painful self-consciousness, and transport 
her from the ftetfulness and the littleness of 
actual life into the ‘‘ calm pleasures and majestic 
pains,” the interest and vastness, of the past. 
Above all, Mr. Macready had then, in the autumn 
of 1837, just commenced the working of his 
great practical experiment for the reformation of 
the stage. His devotion to a fine cause, while 
all could not appreciate it, demanded from those 
who could, proofs of sympathy and co-operation. 
With feelings such as these she resolved to com- 
mence ; doubtful of her own powers, but sure of 
her advantages—conscious that she appealed, 
not to the great actor merely, but to the accom- 
plished critic, and to the generous and accessible 
manager. 

She chose a subject, new doubtless to the 
—- not strikingly fitted for itin such hands 
as own—the fortunes of “ Castruceio Cas- 
trucani.”” It was commenced and carried through, 
as almost all her writings rp inconsider- 

; eyo the few days, ps, which she 
pea dh to deliberation and ceotumght, seemed 
to her an eternity, because they were days instead 
of hours. Impatient to begin, she was at least 
as impatient to end; and she proceeded, apart 
from mistakes of a higher though hardly more 
important kind, with far too little regard to the 
necessities that govern scenic representation. 
She committed the error of supposing that her 
audience, with one accord, would jump as in- 
tuitively to conclusions as she did, and that the 
truth, which was palpable to her own eyes, 
would be equally visible to the eyes of an un- 





seeing pit. Before it was quite finished, she 
discovered the unfitness of its plan for the stage 
of such a theatre as Covent-garden, not to say tor 
such an audience as would assemble any where ; 
and she instantly and earnestly set about the | 
toilsome work of re-construction and improve- | 
ment, making many essential additions, and then | 
altering again. She thus alludes to the subject | 
in a letter addressed to us at the close of the | 
year: “I have not sent you my tragedy so soon | 
as I said, because | would not hurry a single | 
line, or neglect the least of your hints. I have | 
lengthened it, given the herome more speeches, | 
remodeled the character of @rizzi, and brought | 
out that of Leoni, together with the addition of | 
two or three scenes. I am ashamed to tell you | 
how nervous and how anxious [ am.” But, 
further revision was necessary, and by this time | 
the arrangements for the season were complete, | 
even had the chance of the play’s success upon | 
the stage been strong enough to justify its pro- | 
duction. Its publication now, enables the drama- | 
tic critic to pass sentence upon the attempt; and | 
to that judgment it is committed, in the confident | 
hope that where high aims are visible, and fine | 
powers energetically, though unavailingly, ex- | 
ercised for their accomplishment, there ean be | 
no hasty or indiscriminate condemnation. 

The completion of her ‘* Drawing-room Scrap- | 
book,” and the fulfilment of other inor engage- | 
ments, occupied all her literary time until the | 
period of her marriage, and her consequent | 
departure for the African shores. 


1837 and 1838. 

Mrs. Sheldon, the lady with whom L. E. L. 
had resided in Hans-place, after the retirement | 
of the Misses. Lance, removed, in 1837, to| 
Upper Berkeley-street, Connaught-square, West. | 

Just previous to her leaving Hans-place, L. | 
E. L. experienced a world of domestic trouble ; | 
but it was of no very heart-rending kind; at| 
least the account which she gave of it is not at | 
all in her pathetic style. ‘The reader may judge | 
for himself—and of her good spirits when on the | 
eve of quitting the old house which had been her 
home so long. 

**Do you, my dear Mr. Blanchard, know any | 
person in want of a ‘ young woman, sober, | 
honest, and good tempered,’ ‘ would not object | 
to waiting-on a single gentleman?’ If you do, 
for merey’s sake recommend me. For the last | 
fortnight I have been qualifying for the situa- | 
tion. Everybody has been ill and in bed but | 
myself; one servant gone home, the other turned 
out at a moment’s notice for too great devotion | 
to ‘ardent spirits,’ and we were left alone !— | 
desolate as Babylon, or the ruins of Palmyra. 1) 
have run about with a saucepan of gruel in one | 
hand, and a basin of broth in the other. Ihave | 
not yet lost the keys, and have only broken one | 
candlestick. I hope my patients are recovering, 
and then I shall leave the kitchen for the attic, 
when you shall have the first fruits of my return. 
We move some time next week—I believe, to 
28, Upper Berkeley-street, West.” 

The next day she wrote—‘* We move in a 
week. I have some thoughts (two words, the 
last, though joined) of writing a farewell ode to 
Hans-place.” 

Her unusual exertions in comforting the sick, 
and waiting on the servantless, ended in lassitude 
—or, to use her own words, downright stupidity ; | 








for before the week was over, arrived a note 
excusing the non-fulfilment of some literary en- 
gagement, for the fruits of which we were 
anxiously waiting. As it is a novelty and brief, 
we copy it— 

** This has been a very Viola week— 


What is its history ? 
A blank, my lord. 


I literally have been too stupid to write, but I 
have refused to dine out to-day, on purpose to do 
something for you to-night; at least I shall try, 
and, if I sueceed, send it early to-morrow. As 
there are no books, I have made several extracts 
from the magazines. Yours, very truly, stupid 
«'L, BE. L.” 
‘*] have some thoughts of advertising for my- 
self—at least for my better part, my ideas.”’ 


Before we accompany L. E. L. to her new 
residence, let us indulge the hope of entertaining 
the reader with another specimen or two of her 
correspondence, which belong to an earlier date, 
but did not reach us in time to be inserted in due 
order. ‘The subject here appears to be a wed- 
ding. 

*« Twice, my dearest , when I[ have been 
about writing, finding I had been forestalled by 
*s prolific pen, and knowing nothing is so 
tedious as a tale twice told, I have delayed my 
infliction till our news had either been told Jong 
enough to be forgotten, or something actually 
new had occurred. Expect from me only such 
a letter as might be published in the fashions for 
the month. I have lived in an atmosphere of 
silk, where the earth was satin, and the sky was 
blonde. Skirts in full plaits all round are no 
longer connected in my mind with a Dutchwo- 
man. I despise any dress whose circumference 
is not like that of Grosvenor square ; by the by, 
1 nade the other day a suggestion, for which I 
have some thoughts of taking out a patent—we 
have all heard of beds inflated with air, (would 
it not be very poetical sleeping in them, like re- 
clining on a cloud?) could not the invention be 
advantageously employed in dress ?—indeed, | 
have no doubt that a petticoat trimmed with fixed 
air will be indispensable. Nothing has saved 
me from having a bilious fever, 7. e. a nervous 








| one, 7. @. an envious one, but that one pretty 


thing has put another out of my head. In the 
multitude of dresses, as of councillors, there has 
been safety —who ever heard of dying for love 
of a dozen? and | really cannot make up my 
mind which dress to prefer. I have, however, 
come to this conclusion, that it would be a very 
fine thing to be married if it were not for the 
husband! ... . I had a most delightful visit to 
Tunbridge Wells, where I passed two days, both 
in going and returning, at *s, whose name 
you will, no doubt, recollect as one of our sweet- 
est poets; his wife is such a lovely creature. 
Do you remember a poem of mine, about three 
weeks ago, in the ‘Gazette,’ called ‘ Elise?’ 
I can assure you it is but a faint description of 
her. I met at their house the author of ‘ May 
you Like it,’ and ‘The Human Heart,’ three 
volumes of the most exquisite tales in the Eng- 
lish language ; if you have not read them, you 
have a treat to come; pray notice my two espe- 
cial favourites, ‘ The Childhood of Charles Spen- 
ser,’ and ‘ The Ladye Amoret, a romance.’ * * 
‘‘T am sure, my dearest , | must say 
with the song, ‘ There is no place like home ;’ 
for, on my return, | found the most charming of 
parcels awaiting me. It was too much at once 
13 
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—as to the dress, I think that I never saw any- 
thing more beautiful. | am going to a very gay 
breakfast in Park lane this week, and was turn- 
ing in my mindsthat most important subject, cos- 
tume; and now I have the very prettiest I could 
ever have imagined—all the hearts it captivates 
I shall put in my bag, and I am sure they must 
be satisfied. {I am so much obliged to 8, 
and your fingers for it. ... . 

‘‘T am sure, for the last three days, I might 
have been exhibited to idle apprentices, instead 
of George Barnwell; 1 mean as an example of 
industry—not having had, nor having, the 
slightest intention ef murdering any of my uneles. 
But I do want ‘a small piece of pleasure ;’ so 
will you drink an early tea with me to-day? then 
you may go away in time for tea at home—it 
will be a great charity.”’ 

“© What can I say in the way of gratitude to 
you! I never saw anything prettier than the 
caps—and [ put this in a little modest parenthesis 
(I never had anything so becoming). I have not 
gone to the desperate extent of having my head 
shaved—my courage failed when it came to that 
last and desperate remedy ; but | have done what 
is nearly as bad, | have had my hair cut short to 
eurl. ‘Truly after having been so little accus- 
tomed to any trouble, with only bands that were 
smoothed in a moment, I had not calculated on 
the martyrdom of curls. I used to be indifferent 
to damp days—defied wind and rain. Now,I 
look to change of weather like a farmer or a sailor, 
and have the exclamation ‘ dear, what a bad day 
it is for the hair!’ perpetually on my lips. So 
your caps are not only beautiful, but useful.” . . 

‘‘ Did I live within walking distance, had I a 
carriage of my own, or a fairy for a god-mother, 
who would kindly tura a pumpkin and lizards 
into coach and horses, or had I Prince Huissein’s 
carpet, I should, before this, have paid you a visit 
—however, there being no truth in old proverbs, 
especially the one which says, ‘ where there’s a 
will there’s a way,’ I must content myself with a 
few lines. After finishing any work, I have 
always a little mental interregnum, and feel as if 
I had not an idea left in the world—it takes me 
some time to make up my mind what I shall do 
next. Amid so many projects as I always have 
floating in the future, it is no easy task to fix on 
what shall be next; however, pray tell I 
am not yet come to my treatise on moral philo- 
sophy. I beg to state that we had an apple-pie 
for dinner to-day, my last and only unsophis- 
ticated taste. You had beautiful weather for 
your Oxford excursion; pray, was not 
greatly delighted with all the old halls and tow- 
ers? I should think that the autumn foliage 
would have a beautiful effect in the Christ church 
meadows, which, by the by, were overflowed 
when I was there.” * * * 

In Upper Berkeley street, L. E. L. had her 
home for a few months, when at the earnest de- 
sire of friends to whom she was much attached, 
she consented to take up her abode under their 
hospitable roof in Hyde park street, Here she 
remained in the enjoyment of every possible kind- 
ness. The yeur, 1838, commenced happily for 
her. Yeta joyous note which she wrote to ue 
at this season opens with the announcement that 
she was ‘still of strict regimen, and under Dr. 
Thomson’s care.’ But that was nothing. “I 
am gaining strength,” she says, ‘‘and being 
really better every day. Perhaps one great reas. 
son why I am so recovered is, that] am so much 
happier. God knows, that even at this very 











business perplexities and anxieties; but for these 
I have always found a remedy in my own exer- 
tions. Ali the misery I have suffered during the 
last few months is past like a dream—one which, 
I trust in God, I shall never know again. Now, 
my own inward feelings are what they used to 
be. You would not now have to complain of 
my despondency.” And then she rapturously 
expatiates on the good opinions that * Ethel” 
was winning for her in some quarters, and on 
the praises of her friends, exclaiming— 


«IT on honey-dews have fed, 
And breathed the airs of Paradise.” 


The coming event, however, joyous as its 
character should be, cast a gloomy shadow be- 
fore; for, as ofien as it was thought of, came the 
dark outline of the wild and far off coast to which 
the summer months must see her voyaging. But 
at length the time was approaching when it 
would be necessary for Mr. Maclean to set sail 
for the scene of his official duties ; and, with the 
arrival of that season came the marriage morn- 
ing—the 7th of June, 1838. ‘The affair, how- 
ever, was a secret; Mr. Maclean’s wishes being 
strougly expressed for a private wedding. Few, 
indeed, of the closest friends on either side knew 
anything of the event, until a fortnight after it 
had occurred. L. E. L. was married to Mr, 
Maclean at St. Mary’s, Bryanstone square; the 
marriage ceremony being performed by her 
brother, the Rev. W. Hl. Landon. ‘The bride 
was given away by Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer, 
whose genius she admired, whose friendly sym- 
pathy she had long enjoyed, and whose good 
opinion she ever highly prized. After a few 
days spent out of town, the marriage was pub- 
licly announeed, and Mr. and Mrs. Maclean re- 
turned to the house of their hospitable friends, 
where they remained until it became. necessary 
to repair to Portsmouth. 

‘The vessel was expected to sail by the end of 
the month, and various arrangements for the 
happiness of others peer that on which her own 
depended) remained to be concluded. Her 
thoughts were especially directed to provisions 
necessary to her mother’s comfort, and her efforts 
were not unsuccessfully employed, An engage- 
ment with Mr. Colburn for another novel, and 
contributions to his magazine-——that with Mr. 
Heath, relative to the Female Characters of Scott 
—and the hope of some success for her tragedy — 
partially removed her anxiety on the score of 
those to whom her exertions had hitherto been 
necessary. Of the ** Drawing-room Scrap book’’ 
it was not so easy to retain the.editorship ; about 
this she was to the last exceedingly anxious; 
and this anxiety is referred to here, that the rea- 
der may perceive how she had calculated on con- 
tinuing her literary exertions during the time she 
should be away, and how she allowed herself no 
rest while she had a duty to others to discharge. 
Each of these engagements, in her new position 
in life, would help her to accomplish one of the 
first wishes of her heart. ‘* How much shall I 
write in three years !’’ was her exclamation to 
us ;—for it should be stated, that her stay in 
Africa was expressly limited to three years, un- 
less her own choice, at the end of that term, 
decided otherwise. It must also be observed, 
that her husband left all her literary arrangements, 
and the income arising from them, entirely in her 
own hands. She was unshackled by any stipu- 
lation whatever. 


This feeling of i dénce, and the hope 


ouring of happiness to 


other, ’ 

her future pros There still remained some 
nervous fears about the climate (discovered to be, 
in her case, ndless on her arrival), but these 


were checked, as much as possible, by the reflec. 
tion that she should be free to return in three 
years. About to part, she felt at peace with all, 
and enjoyed the confidence that her character 
would outlive all calumnies. ‘To this must be 
added, the comfort derived from the reflection, 
that not one word had been uttered to her preju- 
dice up to this hour that was not distinctly 
known to her husband. With every calumny, 
every report * however cruel and untrue” (to use 
her own expression), Mr. Maclean had been 
made acquainted; there -was no concealment of 
anything on her side; and on his, just as litile 
concealment of the honourable spirit in which he 
disregarded scandal, 

The warmth of her affection for the lady with 
whom she was staying, is shown in the follow. 
ing note, addressed to her during a temporary 
absence in May. Itis here nage, as indicating 
the feelings with which she Must have contem- 
plated the coming separation. . 

“My dearest Mrs. » I could not 
dine with an M. P, yesterday and not get a frank 
for you.x—I_ am writing in your room—how 
desolate it seems ; I look round and keep faney- 
ing you must be there, till at last I have turned 
the table, that I may not see your’sofa. The 
drive tog ——— was beautiful, so was the garden 
which looked upon the river—spring has just 
now its few ccs days ; leaves half out of 
that soft yellow en, while the fruit trees are 
just opening their blossoms. Our party was 
Joined by a very celebrated German, Mr. Chan- 
pollion, the first Sanserit scholar in the world. 
—I cared more for Mr. Bruce, the same who 
helped Lavalette to escape. Lord only 
came to make his excuse—one of his servants 
had the scarlet fever; and you yourself could not 
have been hurrying off with more anxiety than 
he was on account of his dear children.—Mrs. 
——’s little girls looked like so many pictures 
on the lawn.—My poor dear tragedy is now 
gone to Mr. Bulwer, we shall hear what he suys. 
Pray come back—we cannot do without you. | 
knew how you would be missed, but even I did 
not know how much.” 4 
Every arrangement for departure having been 
finally concluded, a few of her friends assembled, 
on the evening of the 27th of June, to take their 
leave of her; and, on the 5th of July, the ship 
** Maclean,” having the governor and his lady on 
board, sailed from Portsmouth for Cape Cvast. 
Her last affectionate adieus to her brother, 
though tender and mournful indeed, for it was 
the parting of two persons fondly attached to 
each other, were not without the animation that 
sptings out of courage, hope, and a high and 
solemn sense of duty. She derived a feeling of 
fortitude from the knowl that she carried 
with her from the land she loved, if not. the 
*¢ whole world’s good wishes,” yet the good 
wishes of numbers whom the world justly de- 
lighted to honour. Nor was this an illusion. 








«« Blessings and prayers in nobler retinue,” 


than mere intellectual superiority obtains, were 
hers; the blessings and prayers that comfort the 
innocent heart, and reward the self-sacrificing 
spirit. ‘ ‘eh 




















moment | am sufficiently involved in all sorts of 





founded on it of ensuring independence to an- 
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In the simple im the fol- 

lowing letter, all the — i ag last hours 

in England, and of the mournful parting, are 

rsd the reader, with an affection ‘which 

e will appreciate, and with an interest which he 
will share. 


October 27, 1840. 


«My Dear Blanchard,— In desiring me to re- 
late to you, unimportant though they may be, 
such incidents as I remember of the few last hours 
that my sister tee: in England; you have set 
me a mournful but not a very difficult task— 
nothing she then said or did was likely to be 
forgotten by me. 
’ Tn order that we might have her among us a 
day or two longer, it had been arranged that she 
was to go on board the vessel which was to carry 
her to Africa at Portsmouth, but when the letter 
came to tell of its arrival there, further delay was 
impossible. Mr. Hugh Maclean and I were to 
accompany her. We were to travel by railway 
as far as might be, and then post on. But part- 


after breakfast, and this, with a little talk between 
rhaps every note, occupied the whole of her 
t morning in England. Let me here say a 
word of explanation on this point, which I would 
gladly have meet the eye of her friends. These 





notes were confided to me, and most of them 
were to be accompanied by some little memorial, 
a book, a portrait, one of Schloss’s almanacks, 
or some other trifling token from her, a list of 
which she intended to furnish me with, but | 
which, in the hurry of departure, she had not | 
time to complete. I found but a very few names | 
on the unfinished list, and was at a sad loss what 
to send with the notes; and I am grateful to | 
those who did her the honour to inquire after 
what she named in any of them. 

“The morning passed in anxious uncertainty 
at what hour the vessel was to sail, and it was 
not till the afternoon that the summons came. | 
We were to dine on board the brig. I remem- | 
ber, while seated on the deck of the cutter which | 
took us out to Spithead, she gave me her purse, 
said she should not want it where she was going, 

















ing with her ds was no easy matter, and we 
arrived at the station a little too late. By way of 
disposing of the three hours’ interval which we 
had to wait for the next train, I recommended 
that we should go to the quarters which she had 
procured for me, at the Literary Fund Chambers, 
and take some coffee. ‘Very well,’ she said, 
‘for if I return to Hyde-park-street, I won’t 
answer for not keeping you too long a second 
time.’ The rapidity with which, for the first 
time, she was whirled along a railway, suited 
exactly with the excitement’ef her feelings ; she 
laughed, and asked Mr. Maclean ‘ why don’t you 
have them in Africa?’ She grew weary during 
the posting part of the journey, and was sleep- 
ing, I remember, with her head leaning on my 
shoulder, when one of the fore-wheels threatened 


and added, laughing, ‘Mind you take as much 
care of itas I ever have!’ I gave my promise 
for the purse only, but I took her meaning 
literally, and both purse and contents have been 
sacred. As soon as Mr. Maclean stepped on | 
board, the crew fired a salute, a compliment to | 
which her ears were little accustomed. On 

going down into the cabin she was surprised at 

the change which the vessel had undergone | 
since she saw it in London ; and, indeed, nothing | 
that could conduce to her convenience and 

ensure her comfort during the voyage had been | 
spared. Every one was full of hopes, and 

though, perhaps, they sounded more like doubts, | 
there was no want of cheerfulness at dinner, es- | 
pecially on her part. But the brig was all this | 
time getting away from Spithead, and the cap- 





she was gaining the rewards of literature, or 
when amid her success she had to pay the penal- 
ties which a woman hazards when she passes 
beyond the pale of private life, she was still the 
same—unselfish, high-minded, affectionate. 
“W. H. Lanpon.” 


(ee 


There is yet one farewell to be added. Though 
not the last, in point of time, it is reserved until 
now, because it expresses all of hope that she 
who uttered it was eapable of feeling, and all of 
memory which she most cared to cherish. . No 
farewell ever came more fondly from the heart, 
and poetry was never more entirely the organ of 
truth than here. It may be said also, that grati- 
tude and fondness could not have been more 
amply earned than by the generous lady whose 
maternal kindness gave a happy home to L. E. 
L. during the trying months of her later life— 
the lady to whom, in May 1838, she addressed 
the following poem :— 





TO MRS. 


My own kind friend, long years may pass 
Ere thou and I shall meet, 

Long years may pass ere I again 
Shall sit beside thy feet. 


My favourite place !—I could look up, 
And meet in weal or wo 

The kindest looks I ever knew— 
That 1 shall ever know. 


How many hours have pass’d away 
In that accustom’d place, 

Thy answer lighting, ere it came, 
That kind and thoughtful face. 


How many sorrows, many cares, 
Have sought thee like a shrine ! 


to go to pieces, and obliged us to get out and 
wait till another was borrowed. On arriving at 
Portsmouth we found Mr. Hugh Maclean, who 
had not been too late for the first train, on the 


lookout for us. She was cheerful enough at 


dinner, but her spirits had been tried too much 


during the day, not to be entirely exhausted at 


nig and I believe every one of us was anxious 
to be alone, and to get rest, if we could. 

“On returning from a stroll on the ramparts 
early the next morning, I found her already up 
and sitting on a hassock, on the floor, with the 
window-seat for a desk, busy writing a number 


of little farewell notes. 


Mr. Maclean did not 


rise till very late, but his brother soon joined us. 
At breakfast, thang’ her i pe were renewed, 
rus 


yet she had not all 


liveliness, and when 


she spoke of the friends she was leaving, it was 
with a deeper tone of affection; and the fantastic 
spirit of adventure with which she always parried 


every fact connected with 


ing to Africa, did not 


show itself. . She was full of the future—of her 
own, and ours. She liked Mr. Hugh Maclean, 
and gave him much playful advice, and myself a 


hundred cautions. 


She dwelt frequently on the 


great solace which the execution of her literary 
plans would be to her, and felt pride and pleasure 
at the prospects of her continued connection with 
this country ; she said, ‘ how deeply shall I value 
praise when I am away!’ Her literature was to 


be her refuge in solitude. 
Without friends to talk to? 


‘What will you do 
‘Oh?’ she said, 


‘I shall talk to them through my books.’. The 
present, as it concerned herself, seemed to have 
but little place in her mind—she was all future. 


‘ Her note writing was resumed immediately 
Il—4 11 


tain of the cutter which followed to take Mr. | 
Hugh Maclean and myself back, came below and | 
said we could not stay any longer. All our 
spirits, real or not, dropped at once. The others | 
went out, and I remained some time with my 
sister. At last they came down and 
took her upon deck. I there perceived that Mrs. 
Bailey, who had not been before observed by us, 
was in the adjoining cabin, and I took the op- 
portunity of speaking to her, as the only Euro- 
pean female who would be near my sister, and 
the impression which, at the time, she made on 
my mind was, thatof a woman both kind-hearted 
and trustworthy. We parted again on leaving 
the vessel, but nothing more was said. My 
sister continued standing on the deck and looking 
towards us, as long as I could trace her figure 
against the sky. 

«This was the last I saw of a sister, endeared 
to me by every tie of grateful affection; of 
affection never, that I know of, broken for an 
hour. Many will be ready to give assurance of 
the private worth, the frank and confiding gene- 
rosity of her disposition, but to this no one can 
be a surer witness, or with deeper reason, than 
myself. In the purposes to which she devoted 
the fruits of her laborious life, self was ever for- 
gotten, and her industry, I believe, to have been 
unparalleled. Others are far better able than I 
am to speak of her as L. E. L., but my anxious 
testimony to the genuine goodness of her heart 
will not, I trust, be thought out of place; for, 
indeed, it springs not from any fond partiality, 
but is based upon the experience of my life. In 
childhood, and in after years, in every vicissitude 

















of fortune, both when under severe family trials 


Thoughts that have shunn’d al] other thoughts, 
Were trusted safe to thine. 


How patient, and how kind thou wert! 
How gentle in thy words! 

Never a harsh one came to mar 
The spirit’s tender chords. 


In hours of bitter suffering, 
Thy low, sweet voice was near ; 
And every day it grew more kind, 
And every day more dear. 


The bitter feelings were assuayed, 
The angry were subdued, 

Ever thy gentle influence 
Call’d back my better mood. 


Am I too happy now !—I feel 
Sometimes as if I were; 

The future that before me lies, 
Has many an unknown care. 


I cannot choose but marvel too, 
That this new love can be 

More powerful within my heart, 
Than what I feel for thee. 


Didst thou, thyself, once feel such love 
So strong within the mind, 

That for its sake thou wert content 
To leave all else behind ? 


And yet I do not love thee less— 
I even love thee more; 

I ask thy blessing, ere I go 
Far from my native shore ! 


How often shall [ think of thee, 
In many a fature scene ! 
How can affection ever be 
To me, what thine has been. 
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How many words, scarce noticed now, 
Will rise upon my heart, 

Touched with a deeper tenderness, 
When we are far apart! 


I do not say, forget me not, 
For thou will not forget ; 

Nor do I say, regret me not, 
I know thou wilt regret. 


And bitterly shall I regret 
The friend I leave behind. 

I shall not find another friend 
So careful and so kind. 


I met thee when my childish thoughts 
Were fresh from childhood’s hours, 
That pleasant April time of life, 
Half fancies and half flowers. 


Since then how many a change and shade 
In life’s web have been wrought ! 
Change has in every feeling been, 
And change in every thought. 


But there has been no change in thee, 
Since to thy feet I came, 

In joy or sorrow’s confidence, 
And still thou wert the same. 


Farewell, my own beloved friend ! 
A few years soon pass by; 

And the heart makes its own sweet home 
Beneath a stranger sky. 


A home of old remembrances 
Where old affections dwell ; 

While Hope, that looks to other days, 
Soothes even this farewell. 


Strong is the omen at my heart, 
That we again shall meet; 

God bless thee, till I take, once more, 
My own place at thy feet! 


Letitia Exvizaretu Lanpon. 


We have now approached a period when all 
speculation becomes more or less vain, and when 
our course must be confined as much as possible 
to the relation of facts and circumstances, deeply 
mournful in themselves, and rendered doubly so, 
first, by the mystery in which they have been 
shrouded, and next by the surmises that have been 
formed in connection with them. Fiction can 
never have a tragedy so horrible as that which 
the imagination often builds on unconnected and 
disputable facts, or on the partial knowledge of 
a melancholy truth. In that truth, as far as it is 
clearly ascertainable, there is, without resorting 
to needless surmise, more than enough to shock 
sensibility, and to raise to the dead a lasting 
monument of the sweetest pity, unprofaned by 
those images of horror which hasty apprehen- 
sions would conjure up around it. 

A close adherence to a statement of facts, ar- 
ranged with no art or effect that is not essential 
to a simple elucidation (if it be possible) of the 
truth, is the most just and delicate course that 
can be adopted in relation to the feelings and in- 
terests of the living. This course, and this 
alone, consist with what is not less sacred in our 
regard, justice and delicacy to the dead. She 
who died under the circumstances now to be 
narrated, reminded us, at parting, of an old 
promise to take such charge of her writings as 
events might require, and to see justice rendered 
to her name, adding, as well verbally as by let- 
ter, ‘* I have in you the most affectionate confi- 
dence.’’ It is with the keenest remembrance of 
this, that the attempt is here made to trace: her 
thoughts and actions fairly, from the evil hour 
when, sailing from native England, she was seen 
by her old beloved friends no more. 





The voyage presented no remarkable feature 
to report; the ship had fair weather, and accom- 
lished the in about the usual time. 
he delicate and inexperienced voyager shared 
the usual fate attendant upon sea-traveling, but 
her health was re-established, and this sort of 
sickness she could well bear. In short, she en- 
countered bravely all the privations and pains 
incidental to the passage. 

We subjoin a few extracts from the journal 
which she kept during her voyage. 

‘‘ Never is there one moment’s quiet—the 
deck is about a yard from your head, and it is 
never still; steps, falling of ropes, chains, and 
the rolling of parts of machinery, never stop: if 
you sleep, you are waked with a start, your 
heart beating—by some sudden roll. ‘There is 
one peculiarity about sea-sickness, it is accom- 
panied by constant craving—you first wish for 
one tliing then for another, not that anything 
does you any good, but I could think of nothing 
but what | had nice when I was with you; Ido 
think I should have cried with joy, if 1 could 
have had a glass of jelly—then the thirst is burn- 
ing—at first | found ginger-beer the greatest 
comfort, but | am grown so tired of it, After 
all, acids are the only things, and I have been 
getting better ever since Mr. Maclean landed at 
Madeira; we there got plenty of arrow-root and 
lemons, and I do think they saved my life. Mrs. 
Bailey, my servant, has been too ill to do the 
least thing. . . . 

“One day will give you a picture of all— 
fancy Mr. Maclean up by eight! ! ! taking the 
sun. ‘That poor sun—he never seems to have a 
moment’s rest! Then he and the captain break- 
fast, but generally he comes for a moment to see 
how I am. Now I get up, but dressing is a 
work of time, for every two minutes you have 
to catch hold of something to keep your feet; I 
then go to the sofa in the cabin, and he is there 
very busy keeping the ship’s reckoning. Even 
L would have enough of latitude and 
longitude. ‘Till to-day I have attempted to do 
nothing, and even this scrawl is a labour of 
Hercules ; the table rocks to which the sofa is 
tied, and the sofa rocks too. . . . 

« The sky is filled with stars, and there is a 
new moon—just Coleridge’s decription :— 





‘'The moon is going up the sky 
With a single star beside.’ 


* All seem to be racing—I can use no other 
word—up and down the heaven, with the move- 
ment of the vessel. It is tremendous to luok up, 
and see the height to which the sails ascend—so 
dark, so shadowy ; while the ship seems such a 
little thing, you cannot understand how she is 
not litted out of the water. The only light is 
that in the binnacle, where the compass is placed, 
by which the course is steered; it is such a speck 
of light for the safety of the whole to depend 
upon. The colour of the seaislovely. . . . 
e had a slight tornado last night, the lightning 
was splendid, the thunder ap to me much 
louder than I had ever heard; it was at night, 
and I was luckily on deck ; it was very striking 
—the sudden stir on the deck that had been so 
still—the men who start up, you cannot tell from 
whence, and the rapid furling of the sails! .. . 

‘Friday, August 10. We can now see the 
land. All Tecan say is, that Cape Coast must 
be infinitely worse than my worst imaginings, 
if it does not seem paradise after the ship. 

; . ‘The sea appears to’me the most mono- 
tonous view in the world—the first impression 








is grand; and the ith the 
is ; waves, wi sun u 
them, the iovlat purple imaginable ;—the oa 
light too—on one side a tremulous track of sil- 
ver, the other dark, but lighted with pale gleams 
of some phosphoric fire; but it is always the 
same. . I shall indeed be glad to land. 
I trust, from the very first, I shall be able to lay 
down a regular pian of employment. i'm 
Cape Coast Castle! ‘Thank goodness, I am on 
land again. Last night we arrived; the light- 
house became visible, and from that time, gun 
after gun was fired to attract attention, to say no- 
thing of most ingenious fireworks invented on the 
spur of the moment. A fishing boat put off, and 
in that, about two o’clock at night, Mr. Maclean 
left the ship, taking them all by surprise, no one 
supposing he would go through the surf such a 
foggy and dark night. I cannot tell you my 
anxiety, but he returned safe, though wet to the 
skin. We found the secretary dead, poor young 
man ! so that everything was in utter confusion.” 
Whither her thoughts tended, what her heart 
felt, the images which filled her soul, as the ship 
flew on its course, all this is*recorded by her 
own hand, in verses equally characterised by im- 
passioned tenderness, and idealised beauty. To 
show how she thought and felt during those six 
weeks of her voyage, is to bring to view the very 
depths and springs of her enthusiastic nature. Of 
the two poems, the first is called the ‘ Polar Star,” 
the second, the ** Night at Sea,” which she trans- 
mitted to her publisher, Mr. Colburn, for inser- 
tion in his ‘* New Monthly Magazine.” 


THE POLAR STAR. 


This star sinks below the horizon in certain latitades. I watched 
it sink lower and lower every night, till at last it disappeared. 


A star has left the kindling sky— 
A lovely no-thern light— 

How many planets are on high, 
But that has left the night! 


I miss its bright familiar face ; 
It was a friend to me, 

Associate with my native place 
And those beyond the sea. 


It rose upon our English sky, 
Shone o’er our Epglish lami, 

And brought back many a loving eye 
And many a gentle hand. 


It seem’d to answer to my thought,. 
It called the past to mind, 

And with its welcome presence brought 
All L had left behind. 


The voyage, it lights no longer, ends 
Soon on a foreign shore; — 

How can I but recall the friends 
Whom I may see no more? 


Fresh tga ya a why Regus rt— 
How could I the pain? - 

Yet the omen in my heart 
That says—we meet again. © 


Meet with a deeper, dearer love; 
For absence shows the worth 

Of all from which we then remove, 
Friends, home, and native earth. 


Thou lovely polar star! mine eyes 
Still tu the first on thee, 

Till | have felt a sad surprise 
That none look’d up with me. 


But thou hast sunk below the wave, 
» _ Thy radiant place unknown; 
I seem to stand beside grave, 
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to me were given 


Farewell !—ah, w 
A power u 

What words upon our English heaven 
Thy loving rays should write! 


Kind messages of love and hope 
Upon thy rays should be ; 
Thy shining orbit would have scope 
reely enough for me. 


Oh, fancy, vain as it is fond, 
And little needed too; 
My friends! I need not look heyond 
My heart to look for you. 
L. E. L. 





NIGHT AT SEA. 


The lovely purple of the noon’s bestowing 

Has vanished from the waters, where it flung 
A royal colour, such as gems are throwing 

Tyrian or regal garniture among. 
*Tis night, and overlead the sky is gleaming, 

Thro’ the slight vapour trembles each dim star; 
I turn away—iny heart is sadly dreaming 

Of scenes they do not light. of scenes afar. 

My friends, my absent friends ! 
Do you think of me, as I think of you? 


By each dark wave around the vessel sweeping, 

Farther am I from old dear friends removed : 
Till the lone'vigil that I now am keeping, 

I did not know how much you were beloved. 
How many acts of kindness little heeded, 

Kind looks, kind words, rise half reproachful now! 
Hurried and anxious, my vex’d life has speeded, 

And memory wears a soft accusing brow. 

My friends, my absent friends! 
Do you think of me, as I think of you? 


The very stars are strangers, a8 I catch them 
Athwart the shadowy sails that swell above; 
I cannot hope that other eyes will watch them 
At the same moment with a mutual love. 
They shine not there, as here they now are shining: 
The very hours are changed.—Ah, do you sleep ? 
O'er each home pillow midnight is declining— 
May some kind dream at least my image keep! 
py oem my absent friends ! 
o you think of me, as | think of you? 


Yesterday has a charm, to-day could never 

Fling o’er the mind, which knows not till it parts 
How it turns back with tenderest endeavour 

To fix the past within the heart of hearts. 
Absence is full of memory, it teaches 

The value of all old familiar things : 
The strengthener of affection, while it reaches 

O’er the dark parting, with an angel’s wings. 

My friends, my absent friends 
Do you think of me, as [ think of you? 


The world, with ane vast element omitted— 
Man’s own especial element, the earth ; 
Yet, o’er the waters is his rule transmitted 


birth. 
How oft on some strange loveliness while gazing 
Have I wish’d for yoo—beautiful as new, 
The purple waves like some wild army raising 
Their snowy banners as the ship cuts through. 
terre po! absent friends! 
o you think of me, as I think of you? 


Bearing upon its wings the hues of morning, 
Up springs the flying fish like life’s false joy, 
Which of the sunshine asks that frail adorning 
Whose very light is fated to destroy. 
Ah, so doth genius on its rainbow pinion 
Spring from the depths of an unkindly world; 
So spring sweet fancies from the heart’s dominion— 
Too soonin death the scorched-up wing is furl’d. 
My friends, my absent friends! 3 
Whate’er I see is linked with thoughts of 
you. 


August, 15. 
By that great knowledge whence has power its | 


No life is in the air, but in the waters 
Are creatures, huge, and terrible and strong; 
The sword-fish and the shark pursue their slaughters, 
War universal reigns these depths along. 
Like some new island on the ocean springing, 
Floats on the surface some gigantic whale, 
From its vast head a silver fountain flinging, 
Bright as the fountain in a fairy tale. 
My friends, my absent friends ! 
Tien such fairy legends while with you. 


Light is amid the gloomy canvass spreading, 
e moon is whitening the dusky sails, 
From the thick bank of clouds she masters, shed- 
din 
The soheus influence that o’er night prevails. 
Pale is she like a young queen pale with splendour, 
Haunted with passionate thoughts too fond, too 





deep ; 
| The very glory that she wears is tender, 
| The very eyes that watch her beauty fain would 
weep. 
My friends, my absent friends! 
Do you think of me, as I think of you? 


| Sunshine is ever cheerful, when the morning 
| _ Wakens the world with cloud-dispelling eyes ; 
' The spirits mount to glad endeavour, scorning 
What toil upon a path so sunny lies. 
Sunshine and hope are comrades, and their weather 
Calls into life an energy like spring’s ; 
But memory and moonlight go together, 
Reflected in the light that either brings. 
My friends, my absent friends ! 
Do you think of me, then? I think of you. 


The busy deck is hush’d, no sounds are waking 
But the watch pacing silently and slow ; 

The waves against the sides incessant breaking, 
And rope and canvass swaying to and fro. 

The topmast sai], it seems like some dim pinnacle 
Cresting a shadowy tower amid the air ; 

While red and fitful gleams come from the binnacle, 
The only light on board to guide us—where ? 

My friends, my absent friends! 
Far from my native land, and far from you. 


On one side of the ship, the moonbeam’s shimmer 
In luminous vibrations sweep the sea, 
But where the shadow falls, a strange pale glimmer 
Seems, glow-worm like, amid the waves to be. 
All that the spirit keeps of thought and feeling, 
Takes visionary hues from such an hour; 
But while some phantasy is o’er me stealing, 
I start—remembrance has a keener power. 
My friends, my absent friends! 
From the fair dream I start to think of you. 





| A dusk line in the moonlight I discover, 
| _ What all day long vainly I sought to catch ; 
| Or is it but the varying clouds that hover 
| Thick in the air, to mock the eyes that watch ? 
No; well the sailor knows each speck, appearing, 
Upon the tossing waves, the far-off strand ; 
To that dark line our eager ship is steering. 
Her voyage done—to-morrow we = land. 
. E. L. 


These poems were sent to England for inser- 
tion in the “* New Monthly,” by the first vessel 
that sailed after her arrival at Cape Coast. It 
will be observed that the signature she affixed to 
each piece was, as usual, “* L. E. L.” It is na- 
tural to call her so even now, and thus, then, let 
her still be designated. 

“To-morrow we shall land!’ ‘This was 
written on the 15th of August. ‘The next day 
the desired landing was effected ; and the best 
possible accommodation that could be obtained 
for the governor's lady (whose arrival was unex- 
pected) was instantly provided. All necessary 
exertions were made at the castle to prepare it 
for the reception of its mistress ; and everything 
being » Mr. Maclean conducted his wife 





to that stately and sea-washed home. 


A vessel sailed from Cape Coast soon afier 
their arrival, and this brought to England a letter 
for Mr. Landon, from his sister, stating, in the 
strongest terms, her favourable impressions of 
the country, her satisfaction with her new abode, 
her enjoyment of health, and her cheerful hopes 
and prospects. Subsequent letters, addressed to 
several of her friends, repeat these statements 
without variation. ‘T’o these it is now necessary 
to refer, because they afford a description of the 
castle as a residence ; some account of the peo- 
ple about her; a picture of her domestic irials, 
in the severe illness of her husband, and the 
want of certain accomplishments in housewifery, 
on which she had never bestowed a thought; 
with a little insight into her new habits of life, 
the state of her feelings, and the progress of her 
literary occupations. ll these are glanced at in 
the following : 


*‘ My dear Mr. Blanchard,—Though so many 
thousand miles of land and sea are between us, I 
do not feel at all afraid that you have forgotten 
me ; I recall you too kindly myself. You must, 
will, and shall be glad to hear from me. I am 
very well and very happy; my only regret—the 
emerald ring tliat I fling into the dark sea of life, 
to propitiate fate—is the constant sorrow I feel 
whenever I think of those whose kindness is so 
deeply treasured. I was wretchedly ill ouring 
the whole of the voyage. I shall never rea 
Cooper’s novels with any pleasure again. I pro- 
test against the ‘Corsair.’ I own that I am 


‘a luxurious slave, 
Whose soul will sicken o’er the heaving wave.’ 


I am cured of all wish for a lover a pirate. I 
could not say— 


* Aye, let the wild winds whistle o’er the deck, 
So that those arms cling closer round my neck; 
The only murmur of this lip should be, 

No sigh for safety, but a prayer for thee.’ 


My only prayer would be, do let me land. 

‘‘ The castle is a fine building, shaped like an 
H, of which we occupy the middle. A huge 
flight of steps leads to the hall, on either side of 
which are a suite of rooms. ‘The one in which 
I am writing would be pretty in England. It is 
of a pale blue, and hung with some beautiful 
prints, for which Mr. Maclean has a passion. 
On three sidés the batteries are washed by the 
sea, the fourth is a striking land view. ‘The hills 
are covered with what is called bush, but we 
should think wood. It is like living in the 
‘ Arabian Nights,’ looking out upon palm and 
cocua-nut trees. I have seen very little, for Mr. 
Maclean has been exceedingly ill, though now 
fast recovering. My talk must be of ‘familiar 
matters to-day’—all my housekeeping troubles, 
for which, heaven knows, I have neither talent 
nor experience. However, I am beginning to 
geton. I know how much yam is to be given 
out, and how many plantains are to be eaten; 
and I know how much flour makes such a sized 
loaf. The bread here is delicious, though they 
use palm wine by way of yeast. In short, if any 
one would steal the plate, which must be cleanec, 
and the mahogany tables, which must be polished, 
I should be very comfortable. ‘The solitude is 
absolute. I get up at seven o’clock, and, till I 
see Mr. Maclean at our seven o’clock dinner, I 
rarely see a living creature, except the servants. 
You may suppose what a resource writing is. 
This ship brings home the first volume of a novel, 
and a series of papers, the ‘Essays on the Fe- 





male Characters in Walter Scott,’ which Heath 
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will publish from next January, a number every 
fortnight. I have especially begged that wl 
may be sent to you, as it is a work about whic 
I shall be anxious for your opinion. If my lite- 
rary success does but continue, in two or three 
years I shall have an independence from embar- 
rassment it is long since I have known. It will 
enable me comfortably to provide for my mother. 
* * * Mr. Maclean, besides what he did in 
England, leaves my literary pursuits quite in my 
own hands, and this will enable me to do all for 
my family that I could wish. I treat you, you 
see, with all my old confidence. I hope you 
will write to me; you can form no idea of the 
value of anything English here. Do send me 
any paper that you do not care about; here it 
will be invaluable. ‘Tell me any chance of my 
tragedy, since you and Sir Edward Bulwer are 
its godfathers ; but, most of all, tell me that you 
remember 
‘* Yours, most cordially, 
“L. E. Macrean.” 


Alluding, in another letter to the perpetual dash 
on the rocks, she says:— 

‘** (ne wave comes up after another, and is for 
ever dashed in pieces, like human hopes, that 
only swell to be disappointed. We advance— 
up springs the shining froth of love or hope; ‘a 
moment white, then gone for ever.’ ”’ 

But this must be construed as the vein poeti- 
cal; for, instead of hopes disappointed, she was 
experiencing a pleasant surprise that the pesti- 
lential climate was so harmless, and indulging in 
the prospect of successful literary exertion, and 
the realisation of all her filial desires. ‘This de- 
scription occurs in a letter to Mrs. 8. C. Hall :— 

‘‘ The native huts I first took for ricks of hay, 
but those of the better sort are pretty white houses, 
with green blinds, The English gentlemen re- 
sident here have very large houses, quite man- 
sions, with galleries running round, Generally 
speaking, the vegetation is so thick, that the 
growth of the shrubs rather resembles a wall. 
The solitude here is very Robinson Crusoe-ish. 
The hills are covered to the top with what we 
should eall calf-weed, but here is called bush; 
on two of these hills are small forts, built by Mr. 
Maclean. ‘The natives seem obliging and intel- 
ligent, and look very picturesque, with their fine 
dark figures, with pieces of the~country cloth 
flung round them; they seem to have an excel- 
lent ear for music.” 

And to Lady Stepney she writes,—I do 
think the band plays from morning to night; the 
people seem to have a musical genius, they cateh 
a melody at once.’’ And of the native servants 
—*‘‘I find the servants civil, and wanting not in 
intelligence, but industry. Each has servants to 
wait on him, whom they call sense boys; i. e. 
they wait on them to be taught. Scouring is 
done by the prisoners. Fancy three men em- 
ployed to clean a room, which, in England, an 
old woman would do in an hour, while a soldier 
stands over them with a drawn bayonet.” 

To other acquaintances in a similar strain. To 
Mrs. Thomson, she enters more into personal 
particulars, which she knew would be expected, 
and which she felt it a relief to communicate to 
such a friend :— 


“* Dearest Mrs. Thomson,—Though hurried 
out of my wits—for the Maclean sails to-morrow, 
T must write to you. I should have had my let- 
ters preparing, from the moment I heard of her 
departure, but Mr. Maclean’s revere illness has 





——_ my doing anything. For four nights 

never attempted to do more than er half an 
hour, when he was still with opiates, to lie down 
on the floor in my shawl. He suffered extreme 
pain, but, as Mr. Dinde assured me, was in no 
danger: it was violent cold and stoppage. He 
is quite recovered now. I cannot tell you how 
much better the place is than we supposed ; if I 
had been allowed to bring a good English ser- 
vant with me, to which there is not one single 
objection, I could be as comfortable as possible. 
The person who, at the eleventh hour, was per- 
mitted to accompany me, was never in such a 
capacity before; she is, therefore, no workwo- 
man, no cook, no washer, all three most invalua- 
ble accomplishments here, but a most civil, 
obliging person, and superior in respectability. 
Her stay, however, depends on the passage 
home.* .... 

“I have lists of everything, and see them 
counted out every Monday... I see to the clean- 
ing, and I am sure you would have laughed at 
my toil and trouble, when the Governor of Guiana 
came to ditiner here. I now ought to tell you 
how highly I hear Mr. Maclean spoken of in his 
public capacity, on all sides, and I cannot but 
see his enthusiastic devotion to his duties. We 
have in England little idea of the importance or 
the resources of this country. paw send hun- 
dreds of miles along the coast, to refer causes to 
Mr. Maclean’s decision; this will show the idea 
they have of his justice. When he came here it 
was one scene of anarchy and confusion; now 
the country is so quiet, a child might carry gold 
dust from one town to another. I was much 
amused at a cause tried here the other day: two 
of Captain Stanley’s workmen ran away some 
time ago; when brought back, the reason they 
gave was, ‘ Master stand by of a morning, and 
we could not talk.” The people here are the 
greatest talkers in the world. I believe the con- 
tinent of Africa was formed of the remains of the 
town of Babel. We have just had a visit from 
the commander of the Pylades, Captain Castle 
a most kind and gentlemanlike person.. * * * 
Do you remember our delightful day at Boxhill? 
you sat down and sketched—! wish 1 coyjd do 
the same, I should so like to give you an idea of 
my whereabouts. Ah, my dear kind friend, I 
thought I loved you very dearly in England, 1 
love you mach more here. { do not the least feel 
the want of society. I should regret to form new 
friendships, my heartis quite full. {should have 
written to Dr. Thomson, but have only time to 
send my kindest, my most grateful regards; my 
medicine chest has been invaluable. As to my- 
self, I have not been so well for years; my old 
complaint is painful, but merely local; one small 
abscess forms after another in my ear, and is 
there any remedy for excruciating faceache ? 

‘«T must again repeat how infinitely better the 
place is than’ we thought. I have not suffered 
at all from heat, and there are very few insects. 

‘‘ Remember me most kindly to Kate and An- 
thony, and believe me ever 

‘* Your affectionate and indebted, 
“LL. E. Maciean.” 


Thus we find her writing on the 10th of Octo- 
ber, to a confidential friend. It appears also, 
from her letter to the writer of these pages, that, 
notwithstanding her own sickness during the 
voyage, and her unremitting attention to her hus- 





* Some ions are omitted here which are 
considered to bee been written confidentially. 
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band during his illness, she had written since she 
had quitted this country, of the first volume 
of a novel commenced in England, and twelve of 
the essays on Scott’s Female Characters, in ad- 
dition to the poems composed at sea. We find 
her cuntemplating a long course of exertion for 
the best of objects, imposed upon her by a rigid 
sense of duty; as active minded to serve, and 
with as much fortitude to bear, as ever; divested, 
moreover, of the anxiety with which she quitted 
England, because convinced that she now knew 
the worst she had to suffer from the climate, and 
that most of the evils she had anticipated were 
visionary. Her troubles and distresses, in short 
appear to be traceable principally to inexperience 
in those ‘* house affairs’’ which she would * in 
haste dispatch,”’ but which required a system of 
forethought and patience, together with consi- 
derable practice, to regulate efficiently, 
To her brother, above all, she says— 


* August 28, 


‘« My Dearest Whittington,— Now I hope and 
trust that this Jeter will find you well in every 
way. I cannot tell you how anxious I am to 
know something about you, and how you are 
getting on. 1 was sea sick till within the few 
last days, and as to describing the suffering | 
cannot; it is a wretchedness no one could pity 
who had not felt; excepting a scrawl to Mrs. 
, | never even attempted to write; my head- 
ach was perpetual, and I am still sfone deaf’ on 
one side. The castle is a fine building, a sort of 
double square, so [\ 3; the middle is ours. 
You enter by a flight of steps into an immense 
hall; the dining room at one end, a bedroom 
beyond, the drawing-room at the other, and two 
or three more rooms; a veranda runs along the 
back, which commands the sea and the adjacent 
country. [am very well, and see every pros- 
pect of being exceedingly comfortable.” Mr. 
Maclean has been very ill, though now recover- 
ing. I canscarcely give an opinion of the place, 
for we arrived under every disadvantage ; just 
like going to a large unfurnished house in the 
country, which had been shut up for months. 
The first two or three days ‘food, fire, and can- 
dies,’ were not easily procured, but the mis- 
chances of the first week were only temporary, 
and I see every prospect of comfort: the place 
is far better than we ever imagined—capital 
rooins, plenty of servants, all of whom seem very 
willing, I must say. I find that | have two or 
three hours more than I expected, so ean tell you 
more. 

‘I have scarcely ten minutes, but I mind it 
the less as I have sent Mrs. a complete 
journal; which is for general information. I 
may be very comfortable, but there are a great 
many difficulties, and most of a nature that we 
never thought of. I find myself in great want 
of things that never crossed my mind; if you 
should see a pretty small show-desk, for I am 
obliged to write many notes in our silting room, 
and the one of real use cannot be put there; now 
be very discreet in the way of expense, and put 
into it slate pencils, a quire or so of small co- 
loured note-paper, and a pasteboard pattern of 
the little envelopes. I wish, too, that you would 
speak to a bookseller, and see what sort of a 
bargain you could make owen 9 anh pee 
of teokacane must only inquire and let me 

8 








know. I must get, at trade price, ‘ Thiers’ 
History of the, Revolution,’ in French, and all 
George | works, ‘ at 


8 Indiana, 
&c. &c. I think that they are to be —s the 
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r shop in the Burli Arcade—send me 
py Lamb’s works, you have them; also three 
la of white waist-ribbon for belis, and the 

‘orget-Me-Not. I write the order for it below 
—put it under cover to Ackerman, Strand. I 
forget at where Miss —— had her lodgings— 
Park street; two volumes of memoirs, translated 
from the French—if still there, they would be 
invaluable. Good God! how anxious I am to 
know how this letter may find you. Five pounds 
is due from the Forget-Me-Not. Do not get the 
desk and books unless cheap. God bless you ; 
this is most abrupt and hurried, but you wi 
have letters enough next time, and Mrs. "s 
letters tellall. Your affectionate, 

“LL. E. Macvean. 
«Do not send the desk unless cueap—tell me 
all about yourself—from me you shall have a 
complete journal—ask to see Mrs. ’s; how 
I hope you are doing well—it makes me so low 
to think of you.” 








“September 27. 

“ My dearest Whittington,—I am now getting 
every day more and more anxious to hear some- 
thing about you—though I know very well it is 
too soon even to think of expecting it—I wonder 
so often what you are doing, how you are get- 
ting on, and if any good luck has happened to 
you. . . . Tcanscarcely make even you 
understand how perfectly ludicrous the idea of 
jealousy of a native woman really is. Senti- 
ment, affection, are never thought of—it is a 
temporary bargain—I must add that it seems to 
me quite monstrous * * * * 

«‘ Now he gave me not one real idea of what 
I was coming to—half the time bestowed in 
fancying unreal horrors, would have made me 
mistress of all I needed to know. I do not 
know wuat Scotish girls may do. but I am quite 
sure any English girl would be puzzled. * * 
You would be surprised at the pains I have taken; 
I give out every thing—I have made lists of every 
thing, and [ stand over the cleaning of every 
thing—but I will give you the history of one 
day :—I rise at seven, breakfast at eight—give 
my orders—give out every thing—flour, sugar, 
&c., from the store —see to which room I will 
have cleaned, and then sit down to write—lunch 
at one on roasted yam, then write—much inter- 
rupted by having to see to different things—till 
six—dress—walk in the veranda till dinner at 
seven. * * * * Mrs. Bailey, the person 
you saw at Portsmouth, is a most obliging, re- 
spectable person, but nothing as a servant; no 
worker, and little of a cook, but I know not what 
I should have done without her and her husband ; 
he is invaluable, and IT wish to heaven he had 
been going to stay, or that I had brought Martha 
—a good English servant would be a blessing. 
So much for the worst side ; but there is also a 
better one to the picture—I may get on better 
than I expect. Let me know if you are in Lon- 
don, and can make a bargain for books, but not 
at more than half price. My darling Whitting- 
ton, while the messenger waits for Mr. Maclean, 
I will take the chance of a few more lines—how 
I hope you are all right—I had no idea I should 
have been so anxious. I was so worried before 
I left England, that I did not say half I now 
think—I feel selfish in leaving you, and fancy a 
thousand things in which, had I been near, I 
might have helped you. Remember me kindly 
to Mr. Blanchard. God bless you, my dearest 


brother, your affectionate 
= 4 “BL E. Macrean.” 





Finally, she thus writes to her mother in the 
month of September. 


** My dear Mother,—T hough this is but a hur- 
ried opportunity of writing, [ will not let the 
African sail without a few lines. I sui‘ered most 
dreadfully, during the voyage, from sea-sickness 
—during the whole six weeks I scarcely held up 
my head; but, since I landed, I have been pet- 
fectly well—indeed, in some respects, better than 
I have been for many months, You cannot 
imagine how different every thing here is to 
England. [ hope, however, in time, to get on 
pretty well. ‘There is, nevertheless, a great deal 
todo. I have never been accustomed to house- 
keeping, and here every thing must be seen to 
deg ; it matters not what it is, it must be 

ept under lock and key. I getup at seven, 
breakfast at eight, and give out flour, butter, 
sugar, ale, from the store. I have found the bag 
you gave me so useful to hold the keys, of which 
Ihave a little army. We live almost entirely 
upon chicken and duck, for if a sheep be killed, 
it must be all eaten that day. ‘The bread is very 
good; they use palm-wine for yeast. Yams are 
a capital substitute for potatoes; pies and pud- 
dings are never thought of, unless there is a 
party. ‘The washing has been a terrible trouble, 
but I am getting on better. I have found a wo- 
man to wash some of the things, but the men 
do all the starching and ironing. Never did peo- 
ple require so much looking after. . . . At 
seven Mr. Maclean comes in from court—till 
then I never see a living creature, but the servants. 
- «+ «+ Mr. Maclean has been very ill—he 
caught cold from getting wet through when he 
landed in the dead of the night. I hope to hear 
good accounts from England; it makes mé often 
very anxious to think what a distance I am, and 
what may have happened. I have just had a 
beautiful gazelle given me, no bigger than a kit- 
ten, but it will be very difficult to keep alive. 
The weather is now very warm—the nights are 
so hot that you can only bear the lightest sheet 
over you. As to the beds; the mattrasses are 
so hard, they are like iron—the damp is very 
destructive—the dew is like rain, and there are 
no fire places; you would not believe it, but a 
grate would be the first of luxuries. Keys, scis- 
sors, every thing rusts. I have been in the great- 
est troukie with Mr. Maclean’s sudden and vio- 
lent illness; for four nights I never laid down 
but on the floor by his bedside ; he suffered very 
much, though there was no danger ; he has never 
been quite well since he arrived. I think I was 
never so fatigued in my life as by the Dutch go- 
vernor’s visit—himself, his two aides-de-camp, 
and the dinner, really drove me to despair. The 
utter want of the commonest necessaries—no 
such thing as saucepan, jug, or pail; there was 
certainly plate, glass, and china, but a dinner re- 
quires something more. Remember 
me to my cousin ; I am glad you have seen Mrs. 
Thomson. Write to your affectionate 

“LL. E. Macnran.” 


Such was her own account to relations, friends, 
and acquaintances, of her health, her feelings, 
her situation, her prospects, up to the evening 
of Sunday, the 14th October—the night before 
the expected sailing of the vessel which was to 
bring these gratifying and welcome tidings to her 
native country. From herself there is no fur- 
ther intelligence. The Maclean arrived at the 
close of the year, bringing, with these seeming 
evidences of life and hope, intelligence of the 





dreadful reality—death, sudden death. The pub- 
lic papers of the Is: of January, 1839, contained 
the following announcement :— 

** Died, on Monday, the 15th of October last, 
at Cape Coast Castle, Africa, suddenly, Letitia 
Elizabeth, wife of George Maclean, Esq., Go- 
vernor of Cape Cozst.” 

The intelligence created but one sentiment of 
grief and pity in all to whom it came ; but to the 
few who received, at the same moment, an ap- 
parent testimonial, under her own hand, of health 
and spirits, cheerful view end honourable endea- 
vours, the shock was profound, the anguish bit- 
ter. ‘There was a pang beyond even that; and 
it followed quick upon the announcement that, 
according to the verdict of a coroner’s jury, sum- 
moned to inquire into the cause of death, the 
lamented lady had died by poison, incautiously 
administered by her own hand, as a remedy for 
a spasmodic attack with which she had been 
seized on the morning of the fifteenth. 

The depositions taken at this inquest were im- 
mediately obtained, by the brother of the de- 
ceased, from the secretary to the Western Afri- 
can Company. They are as follow :— 


** At an inquisition held at Cape Coast Castle, 
the fifteenth day of October, eighteen hundred 
and thirty-eight, befcre me, James Swanzey, 
Esq., one of her majesty’s justices of the peace, 
and others, the jurors of our Lady Queen Victo- 
ria, upon view of the body of Letitia Elizabeth 
Maclean—Emily Bailey, being duly sworn upon 
the Holy Evangelists, and examined, deposeth 
and saith: That between the hours of eight and 
nine of the morning of the 15th instant, the de- 
ponent having received a note addressed to Mrs. 
Maclean, from Mr. Swanzey, went to her room 
for the purpose of delivering the same to her, 
found some difficulty in opening the door, in 
consequence of Mrs. Maclean having fallen 
against it; that deponent on entering the room, 
discovered Mrs. Maclean lying on the floor, with 
an empty bottle in her hand, (which bottle beinz 
stodssed was labeled ‘ Acid Hydrocianicum 
Delatum, Pharm. Lond. 1836. Medium Dose 
Five Minims, being about one third the strength 
of that in former use, prepared by Scheele’s 
proof’), and quite senseless; that on seeing this 
deponent went for her husband to call Mr. Ma- 
clean ; she velieved that Mrs. Maclean must have 
been attempting to open the door to call for as- 
sistance when she fell; that her mistress was 
subject to be attacked by spasms, and was in the 
habit of taking, occasionally, a drop or two of 
the medicine in the bottle in water; but had not 
herself seen her do so more than two or three 
times ; she (Mrs. Maclean) had the spasms rather 
badly the previous evening, and wished to take 
a little of the medicine contained in the bottle to 
give her relief; she did not complain much this 
morning. Deponent was not present when her 
mistress was taken ill; but had seen her about 
half an hour before, when she appeared well, 
and made her a present, as the deponent was 
about leaving the Coast for England; that Mrs. 
Maclean then told deponent to retire, and she 
would send for her when she wished to dress. 
Deponent had not seen her writing this morning ; 
but she was so employed the previous evening, 
when she delivered to deponent two letters for 
friends in England, and was affected at the 
thought of deponent leaving her; that when de- 
ponent saw her last, she was in her usual spirits ; 
the bottle found in Mrs. Maclean’s hand was un- 
corked, and she (deponent) afterwards corked it, 
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and put it aside; she could state nothing more |—one wave comes up after another, and is for 
which could throw any light on the subject. ‘ever dashed in pieces, like human hopes that 
“The husband of the above witness then de- | only swell to be disappointed. We advance— 
poses to his being called by his wife, that he | wp springs the shining froth of love or hope, ‘a 
placed the head of the deceased on a pillow, and | moment white, and gone for ever.” ‘The land 
went for medical attendance, at Mr. Maclean’s | view, with its cocoa and palm trees, is very strik- 
request. | ing—it is like a scene in the ‘ Arabian Nights.’ 
‘‘ George Maclean then deposeth and saith— | Of a night the beauty is very remarkable; the 
That deponent saw nothing particular about Mrs. , sea is of a silvery purple, and the moon deserves 
Maclean this morning, except that she complained | all that has been gaid in her favour. I have only 
of weariness, and after having, as usual, given once been out of the fort by daylight, and then 
him some tea and arrow-root, at six o’clock, | was delighted. ‘The salt lakes were first died a 
went to bed again for about one hour and a half, | deep crimson by the setting sun, and as we re- 
Deponent attributed her weariness to attendance | turned they seemed a faint violet in the twilight, 
upon himself while sick, and want of rest for | just broken by a thousand stars, while before us 
three previous nights; that she was very subject | was the red beacon light. The chance of send- 
to spasms and hysterical affections, and had been | ing this letter is a very sudden one, or I should 
in the custom of using the medicine contained in | have ventured to write to General Fagan, to whom 
the small bottle produced, as a remedy or preven- , I beg the very kindest regards. Dearest, do not 
tion, which she had told him had been prescribed | forget me. Pray write to me, *‘ Mrs. George 
for her by her medical attendant in London (Dr. | Maclean, Cape Coast Castle, care of Messrs. 
Thomson ;) that on seeing her use it deponent | Forster and Smith, 5, New City Chambers, 
had threatened to throw it away, and had at one | Bishopsgate-street.”” Write about yourself—no- 
time told her that he had actually done so, when | thing else half so much interests your affectionate 
she appeared so much alarmed, and said it was | “ L. E. Macrean.” 
so necessary for the preservation of her life, that | Cape Coast Casile, Oct. 15. 
deponent was prevented from afterwards taking | 
it away ; that he had been called by Bailey that; ‘+ William Cobbold, surgeon, is the next wil- 
morning, when he found Mrs. Maclean on the | ness; he states thathe ‘ was called upon tw atiend 
floor near the door, quite senseless ; that he im- Mrs. Maclean, and that, on his arrival he found 
mediately sent for the doctor, and assisted to | her perfectly insensible, with the pupils of both 
carry her to the bed ; but the efforts of the doctor to | eyes much dilated, and fancied he could detect a 
restore life were in vain, and that deponent can- | slight pulsation at the heart, but very feeble, and 
not assign any cause for her death; that the let- ; which ceased a very short time after his arrival ; 
ter in the following words now produced to this , knew that violent aciion was going on, and im- 
deponent are stated to have been found in Mrs. ; mediately administered a dose of ammonia, which 
Maclean’s desk this morning, is in her own hand | happened to be in the room, and directed frictions 
writing, and that an unkind word had never , of the same kind to be applied.” The deponent 
passed bitween Mrs. Maclean and deponent. _ then goes on to describe that he was preparing 
, other remedies, ‘before which could be effected 
life was extinct, Was strengthened in his opi- 
_nion that death was caused by the improper use 
‘* My dearest Maria,—I cannot but write you , of the medicine, the bottle of which was found in 
a brief account, how I enact the part of a femi- | her hand, from learning that Mrs. Maclean was 
nine Robinson Crusoe. I must say, in itself, in the habit of taking it occasionally for spas- 
the place is infinitely superior to all I ever even | modic affection, to which she was subject. The 
dreamed of. The casile is a fine building—the | body after death was perfectly natural; ima- 
rooms excellent. I do not suffer from heat; in- ; gined that Mrs. Maclean, not having experienced 
sects there are few, or none; and I am in excel- the usual benefit from the prescribed quantity, 
lent health. ‘The so'itude, except an occasional | may have been induced to exceed it, or that the 
dinner, is absolute; from seven in the morning | spasms may have come on when she was in the 
till seven, when we dine, I never see Mr. Ma- , act of taking the medicine, and thus involuntarily 
clean, and rarely any one else. We were wel- la greater quantity may have been swallowed; 
comed by a series of dinners, which I am glad had no-hesitation in ascribing her death to this 
are over—for it is very awkward to be the only ; cause; ten drops would be sufficient to cause 
lady— still the great kindness with which I have , death in ten or fifteen minutes, to a person not in 
been treated, and the very pleasant manners of ; the habit of using it; was so fully convinced that 
many of the gentlemen, made me feel it as little | the medicine was the cause of her death, that he 
as possible. Last week we had a visit from Cap- | did not think il necessary to open the body.’ 
tain Castle, of the Pylades. His stery is very| ‘A deposition from Mr. Brodie Cruikshank 
melancholy. He married six months before he | closes the evidence. He swears to have seen 
left England, to one of the beautiful Miss Hills, | Mrs. Maclean the night before, ‘in her usual spi- 
Sir John Hill’s daughter, and she died just as he rits,’ and to having promised to take some letters 
received orders to return home. We also had | to England for her. 
a visit from Colonel Bosch, the Dutch governor, ‘* The inquest is then given, 


(LETTER. ) 





It recites that it 


a most gentleman-like map. But fancy how 
awkward the next morning—I cannot induce Mr. 
Maclean to rise, and I have to make breakfast, 
and do the honours of adieu to him and his offi- 
cers—white plumes, mustachios, and all. I think 
I never felt more embarrassed. I have not yet 
felt the want of society in the least. I do not 
wish to form new friends, and never does a day 
pass without thinking most affectionately of my 
old ones. On three sides we are surrounded by 
the sea. I like tlie perpetual dash on the rocks 





was taken ‘ before me, James Swanzey, Member 
of the Council of the Government, and one of 
her Majesty’s Justices of the Peace in and for 
the British settlements on the Gold Coast of 
Africa, acting as Coroner, upon the view of the 
body of Letitia Elizabeth Maclean, then and 
there lying dead,—upon the oaths of William 
Topp, John Jackson, Robert Jackson, William 
Edward Stanley, Joseph Che , James Henry 
Akhurst, Henry Smith, iam Spinks, and 
Thomas Hutton, good and lawful men of Cape 


Coast Castle aforesaid; as well as upon the oaths 
of James Morley, master of the brig Governor 
Maclean, Francis Swanzey, of Dixcove, John 
Gardiner Jackson, master of the brig Osborne, 
and Brodie Cruikshank, of Annamaboe, who being 
sworn and charged to inquire on the part of our 
said Lady the Queen, when, where, how, and 
after what manner the said Letitia Elizabeth came 
to her death, do, upon their oaths, say that on the 
day and year aforesaid, and at the place aforesaid, 
death of the said Letitia was caused by her 
having incautiously taken ar over-dose of prussic 
acid, which, from evidence, it appeared she had 
been in the habit of using as a remedy for spas- 
modic affections to which she was subject.” 


The publication ef these depositions and the 
verdict founded on them, created a deep and ye- 
neral interest, and was instantly followed by a 
variety of rumours and surmises of the most pain- 
ful description. The circumstance that written 
evidence only was received, the surgeon’s omis- 
sion to open the body, the irregularity of the en- 
tire proceedings, compared with the mode in 
which inquests are conducted here, and the 
marked insutficiency of the inquiry, were freely 
commented on in the public journals. ‘The ver- 
dict itself was received with great suspicion, ani 
soon failed in most quarters to obtain concurrence. 

The inference then was, and the dreadful idea 
became but too prevalent, that the deadly acid 
had been take by the deceased, but not acci- 
dentally ; that, racked by niany nameless griefs, 
beset with distracting fears of peril and accumv- 
lating trouble, the object of our admiration and 
sympathy, over-wrought, over-excited by the 
very effort to suppress her surrows, and to write 
gay accounts of her health and spirits to her 
friends in England, had swallowed the fatal 
draught by design. It was said so publicly, and 
thence believed—perhaps generally. 

To this succeeded a report, of even a more re- 
volting nature, a suspicion so dark, that without 
the strongest colour of reason, it would be crimi- 
nal as well as torturing to entertain it. It was 
connected with a circumstance already adverted 
to as having been communicated to L. E. L. be- 
fore her marriage; the existence at Cape Coast, 
though at many miles distance from the Castle, 
of one who, with her child, had formerly been 
its inhabitant; and hence to those whose minds 
reverted to the hot blood and the fierce habits of 
the natives of Western Africa, the dreadful sug- 
gestion was presented, that the English intruder 
at the governor's residence, the European lady 
of the colony, had been sacrificed to a horrible 
spirit of female vengeanee. This was the dark- 
est picture the mind could dwell upon, and it 
was therefore, at least as attractive, and as gene- 
rally favoured, as the other gloomy hypothesis. 
A request was then publicly made on the part 
of the head of Mr. Maclean’s family in England, 
and the nearest relative of the deceased, that all 
who respected and lamented her, would abstain 
from adding to the many idle and distressing 
speculations relative to her fate. ‘They repre- 
sented, that, far from the morbid or melancholy 
temperament which had been, most erroneously, 
ascribed to her, all who were more familiarly ac- 
quainted with her, could bear witness to the 
cheerfulness and gaiety of her natural disposition, 
which even care and trouble could only tempo- 
rarily obscure. The feeling with which she re- 
garded her new duties and prospects on quitting 
England, was borne testimony to, and her gene- 





ral correspondence was dwelt upon as ample and 
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touching evidence of the affectionate remem- 
brance with which her friends were regarded. 


With respect to the more intimate relation of life, 


the duties of which she fulfilled with exemplary 
devotion—having attended her husband in his 
illness for nights and days together, up to the 
hour of her —the ‘Courier’ had the 
joint authority of the head of her husband’s 
family in England, and of her own nearest rela- 
tive, fo state, that Mr. Maclean, in his letter. ac- 
companying the intelligence of his loss, declared 
that his affection for her, his confidence in the 
qualities that ennobled her natue and endeared 
her to all, remained unimpaired to the latest mo- 
ment; every expression he used tending to show 
how much she deserved to be happy, and how 
irreparable was his bereavement. 

This appeal cheeked the propensity to publish, 
though the mystery temained*to be every where 
discussed, and found fruitfal of surmises in pri- 
vate. Measures were next adopted for clearing 
up, if possible, all that was obscure in the depo- 
sitions, and obtaining every necessary particular 
of the mournful accident. 

In the mean time came a calmer opportunity of 
considering, and examining minutely, the evi- 
dence already furnished. And hence arose a 
new hypothesis, which, although it rejects the 
verdict as inconclusive, the favourers of gloomier 
ones had not been struck with. Let us, with the 
view of examining it, recur to the depositions. 

In the first place, the reader will not fail to 
observe, that no one circumstance or expression 
oceurs in the whole account to weaken the testi- 
mony as to the general health and good spirits of 
L. E. L., which her own letters had given. ‘The 
poetical image of ** hopes breaking like the swell- 
ing waves,” has been already alluded to, as a 
mere literary embellishment that indicates no 
feeling at all; the statement of Emily Bailey, 
that her mistress was, the night before, ‘+ affected 
at the thought of parting with her,” is of more 
importance. Yet this parting could oceasion no 
sudden shock; it was foreknown, and, as well 
as might be, prepared for; it was mentioned in 


the letter to Mrs. Thomson, which also says, | 
that the person, ‘though most civil and obliging, | 


and of superior respectability,’’ had ‘* never been 
in such a capacity before, and was therefore no 
workwoman, no cook, no washer.’’ Now it has 
all along been seen that the mistress of the castle 
stood in ‘no particular need of civil and obliging 
persons, but that she was much troubled by the 
want of an efficient servant—one possessing the 
“invaluable accomplishments” which Emily 
Bailey had not. 

It is hardly, therefore to be inferred, that this 
separation, though naturally affecting, could have 
had any remote connection with the cause of 
death, unfess, indeed, by tending, with other 
things, to hasten on a nervous or spasmodic at- 
tack ; it could not have suddenly originated the 
impulse of self-destruction ; it could not have been 
sufficient to awaken and set in action the idea, 
even though it had held previously a slumbering 
existence in the mind. Add to this the impor- 
tant assurance, that no differences with her hus- 
band on this or any other subject, had suddenly 
affected her; Mr. Maclean having stated upon 
oath, that “an unkind word had never passed 
between them.”” In his letter announcing his 
loss, he declares that his affection for her, his 
confidence in all the qualities that had endeared 
her to him, remained unimpaired to the latest 
moment. His account of the circumstances pre- 


a 
produced im hii, is a picture of generous attach- | 
ment, intrepid exertion, and constant fortitude on | 
her part—of constant occupation and illness, and, 
a heavy sense of loss, on his. | 
In the next place, according to the evidence of | 


a little of the medicine out of the bottle, for re- | 
lief from spasms, the evening before ;”’ she had | 
not ** complained much” in the morning, but had 
made the servant a present, and * was in her | 
usual spirits.” Further thereds Mr. Maclean’s 

evidence that she had been in close attendance 

upon him while sick, and had suffered from want | 
of rest for three nights; that she was very sub- | 
ject to spasms and hysterical affections, and was | 
in the habit of using the “* medicine contained in | 
the bottle” (whatever it may have been), as a| 
remedy and prevention. 

From a consideration of these two points, then, 
it appears, first, that there is no ground whatever 
on which to found a presumption of any motive 
for a sudden resolve of self-destruction ; and, se- 
condly that there is some ground for presuming 
an intention to resort to the ** medicine contained 
in the bottle,”’ for precisely the same reason and 
purpose (though she had not complained ** much” 
when Mrs. Bailey last saw her) that prompted 
the desire to use it the evening before. 

And now arises this serious question: What 
particle of evidence is there yet in existence that 
she ever took Prussic acid at all? Let justice be 
at once rendered to Dr. Thomson, in reference 
to the statement that he had supplied the medi- 
cine. On the 7th of January, the following let- 
ter was published in the “ Courier ;”’ the paper 
in which the only authorised announcements 
were made to the public.* 








‘* Sir,—In the interesting and affecting account 
of the death of Mrs. George Maclean, which ap- 
peared in the ‘Courier,’ and which has been 
copied into various papers, there is a statement 
that I furnished Mrs. Maclean’s medicine chest, 
and introduced into it a bottle of hydrocyanic 
(Prussic) acid. Assuming this to be true, you 
very properly state that the bottle was labeled 
with great care; and consequently, that every 
precaution had been taken to prevent any acci- 
dent from an over-dose. Now, sir, it is true that 
I ordered the medicines in Mrs. Maclean’s medi- 
cine chest, but none of these were hydrocyanic 
acid; nor was any of that acid contained in any 
of the medicines in the chest. 

“For my own satisfaction, I called upon Mr. 
Squire, the chemist and druggist to the queen, at 
the corner of Duke-street, Oxford-street. That 
excellent chemist supplied the drugs for Mrs. 
Maclean’s use; and he showed me not only the 








list of those which he put into the chest, inserted 
in his books, but my original order, which he 
had filed, and a copy of which I enclose. I also 
found, on referring to the numerous prescriptions 
which I wrote for Mrs. Maclean, and which 
were made up by Mr. Squire, that not one of 


* The writer of these pages, having been, at the 
period referred to, the editor of the ** Courier,” takes 
this occasion to state, for the information of Mr. 
Maelean’s friends, that the earlier announcements in 
that journal were made by him on his own responsi- 
bility, and without the concurrence or knowledge of 
his friend, the Rev. Mr. Landon. An allusion was 
made to letters, from which it might be inferred, that 
her spirit was not always so tranquil ; of this allu- 
sion Mr. Landon knew nothing till he read it in print. 
It was a reference chiefly to her regrets at losing her 
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them*eontains hydrocyanic aeid. ‘These facts 
can be verified by any one who may take the 
trouble to examine Mr. Squire’s books. 

“| have only to add that no person knew bet- 
ter than myself, the estimable qualities, generous 


Mrs. Bailey, her mistress had ‘* wished to ‘ake | feelings and exalted virtues of Mrs. Maclean; 


none can more deeply lament the irreparable loss 
which not only her friends, but society, has sus- 
tained by her death. 
“I have the honour to remain 
‘** Your humble servant, 
‘* ANTHONY '‘l'opp 'THomson.”” 


Subjoined is a correct list of the contents of 
the medicine chest which in her letter to Mrs. 
Thompson, written five days before the fatal 
morning, L. E. L. pronounced to be * invaluable.” 


5j8s. 
* Henbane 5)8s. 
“9 Squills 3jss. 


Aceti Cantharidis 3js. strongest. 
Tinct. of Jalap .. . Ziv. 
Spir. Ammonie Aromatice Ziv. 
Tinct. of Mar. of Iron 3iv. 
Bi-carbonate of Potassa. Ziv. 


Sulphate of Quina 58s. 

Calomel . wer ee ? 

TartarEmetic . . . . 3). Phials in Drawer. 
Rhubarb 5ij- 5 


It is certain, then, that Prussic acid was not 
in her medicine chest, and that she never pro- 
cured any through Dr. Thomson. If ever it 
was in her possession, her means of obtaining 
it remain a mystery. How in London could she 
have procured such a medicine, unassisted and 
undiscovered? or how, having by some extraor- 
dinary means become possessed of it, could she 
have kept that possession a secret from the per- 
sons by whom she was always surrounded ?— 
from Mrs. Sheldon, who knew every medicine 
she took—or from her friends in Hyde-park 
street, from whom she hid nothing. It was 
equally improbable that she could have seeretly 
procured it from the laboratory at the Castle. 

But granting that, in some unaccountable way, 
she had become possessed of Prussic acid, the 
evidence taken at the inquest not only leaves the 
proof of her having swallowed it, inconclusive, 
but furnishes the strong presumption, that her 
death could not have been caused by such means. 
The surgeon found her “ perfectly insensible, 
with the pupils of both eyes much dilated ;” an 
empty bottle, labeled ‘* Hydrocyanie acid” in 
her hand; was convinced that the medicine was 
the cause of her death, and did not open the body. 
This is the whole of the testimony in support of 
the hypothesis that she died by poison. 

Now, assuming Prussic acid to have been in 
her possession, as a bottle so labeled undoubtedly 
was (though not concealed, but shown to her 
husband, and seen by her servant,) are the cir- 
cumstances in which she is found dying, favour- 
able to the supposition that she had swallowed 
any? Mrs. Bailey distinctly swears, that her 
mistress was ‘lying on the floor, with the bottle 
in her hand.”’ ‘The effect of Prussic acid, how- 
ever, is hardly reconcilable with this fact; for 
that effect is, the instant relaxation of the whole 
system; and a person who had taken it in the 
quantity implied by drinking it from a bottle 
would, beyond doubt, be incapable of retaining 
in the hand the empty vessel. Instant prostra- 
tion ensues, and the grasp of a befile, after falling 
upon the floor, is an inconceiv occurrence. 








ceding the calamity, and of the feelings it had 


only European servant. 


Besides, had such a dose of Prussic acid been 
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taken, life would have been extinct much sooner. 


A considerable time must have elapsed, between 
the supposed poisoning and the moment of death. 
Every body knows how rapidly, how all but 
instantaneously, that medicine acts; yet, in this 
case, the patient lived for ten minutes and up- 
wards after attendance arrived. What interval 
had previously elapsed, it is impossible to say ; 
but Mrs. Bailey came unsummoned, and not in 
consequence of any alarm being given; so that 
twice ten minutes might have elapsed between 
the act of falling against the door and the entrance 
of the attendant. 

The inference then would be, perhaps, that 
the dose was less powerful than is implied by 
other circumstances above alluded to; but even 
then there are facts remaining which it is impos- 
sible, or at least exceedingly difficult, to reconcile. 
She is found motionless, insensible, a bottle in 
her hands, and, as Mrs. Bailey las since stated 
to us, her handkerchief also. But, judging from 
the effects of Prussic acid upon animals, and rea- 
soning as it is fair and just to reason, a moderate 
dose of that poison would infallibly produce in 
the human subject a spasmodic action, incon- 
sistent with the retention of the bottle and hand- 
kerchief,—a violence quite opposed to the sense- 
less and quiet appearances described. 

The other witnesses, Emily Bailey and Mr. 
Maclean, merely depose that they found her 
‘*on the floor, quite senseless.”” Mr. Maclean, 
in his written account of the occurrence, addressed 
to her brother, further says, in reference to that 
remedy for the spasms, which she was in the 
habit of taking,—‘‘ The surgeon thought it pos- 
sible that she swallowed too much of this medi- 
cine, which is very powerful; but nothing indi- 
cated this, nor was anything got off the stomach.” 
No appearances are described by either of the 
three witnesses, corresponding with those of 
which we read in accounts of death by the poi- 
son referred to, and which medical authorities 
declare to be the invariable consequences of taking 
it. Nota word is said of the effluvia which is 
instantly created in the apartment where the acid 
has been taken—effluvia much too powerful for 
any one approaching the scene to be unaffected 
by, or unconscious of it. 

These are some of the inferences against the 
hypothesis of self-destruction, which are fairly to 
be drawn from the statements made at the inquest; 
inferences, however, equally unfavourable to the 
verdict that she died by an incantious use of the 
poison, to which she is supposed to have resorted 
for relief, on a return of the spasmodic affection 
of the night before, when she had wished to take it. 

In support of these inferences, may be adduced 
the result of inquiries made on the return of 
Emily Bailey to this country, at the close of last 
year, a twelvemonth after the time appointed for 
her arrival. She found her mistress on the floor, 
she assisted to lift her on the bed, she supported 
her head on the pillow, she bent over her before 
death for several minutes,—inhaling, in fact, her 
dying breath—and yet declares, though repeat- 
edly questioned, that she was unaffected by any 
effluvia, unconscious of any whatever. Not only 
is it stated by her to have been undiscoverable in 
the room, but there is no one word of her state- 
ment, whether on oath or otherwise, relative to 
the medicine or its presumed effects, that can in 
the slightest degree affect the value of the re- 
markable circumstance thus ascertained, that the 
breath of the dying gave no symptom of the’pre- 


sence of that powerful and strongly scented poi- 


son in the stomach. 
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The empty bottle (which was when ex- 
amined,) though it bore on its label the words 
‘* Hydrocyanic acid,”’ ceases to be a proof of her 
having taken any, when it is found thus held in 
her hand; and when other circumstances, ascer- 
tained beyond question, and of still greater sig- 
nificance—that especially, of the absence of all 
effluvia -concur to negative the assumption. 
The label, although undoubtedly in ordinary 


cases, 


“the title-page 
That speaks the nature of a tragic volume,”— 








something that too fearfully denotes a foregone 
conclusion,—tells no conclusive story under cir- 
cumstances such as these, and would be rejected 
as evidence by any coroner’s jury in this coun- 
try. 

“How many thousands of persons have at times 
kept medicines in bottles, from which the labels 
of their previous contents had never been removed? 
Not bottles that had contained Prussic acid, it 
may be objected! But is it certain that L. E. L. 
was aware that Hydrocyanic acid meant Prussic 
acid? We can only say that Mr. Maclean was 
not. Explaining an apparent discrepancy in his 
statements—that he never knew his wife to take 
Prussic acid for spasms, and yet that he had seen 
her use the medicine in this bottle, and had threat- 
ened to throw it away—he reconciles the two 
facts by the simple declaration, that he did not 
know Hydrocyanic and Prussic acid to be the 
same. (The writer can add for himself, that at 
the time referred to, he was equally ignorant on 
this point.) So may it have been with numbers ; 
and so with her, who, using some remedy for 
spasms, may have little suspected that the bottle 
containing it had once held a poison which, under 
its common name, she knew to be of the very 
deadliest character. In a majority of instances 
taken from ordinary life, the word ** Hydrocy- 
anic,’’ would probably produce very little of that 
instinctive caution and alarm which the familiar 
term * Prussic acid,’’ would be certain to excite. 
Instances of sudden death from natural causes 
occur too frequently, and are always too shock- 
ing to the feelings of survivors, to warrant us in 
attaching to incidents seemingly connected with 
the cause of death, yet mysterious in themselves, 
more consequence than fairly belongs to them. 
Whatever may have been the nature of the sud- 
den illness, the deadly fit with which she is pre- 
sumed to have been seized (respecting which 
there can now be no evidence), it may have been 
instantaneous and terrible enough to have pre- 
vented her from giving an alarm, from calling for 
water to mix with the medicine, from using it if 
it were at hand. Yet the natural impulse of has- 
tening to seek assistance, seems evidently to have 
operated in carrying her across the room to the 
door; there the medicine may have escaped from 
the bottle as she fell—fell, too, as was denoted 
by some bruises on her cheek and-hands, with a 
greater degree of violence perhaps than consists 
with the instant relaxation which is the declared 
and unquestioned consequence of a powerful dose 
of Prussic ®ttd. 

We must be permitted to adduce one or two 
other circumstances, tending to strengthen the 
probability we have dwelt upon, that the death, 
though lamentable and sudden, occurred under 
natural cireumstances. At seasons of strong 
mental excitement, or of much ily exhaustion, 
L. E. L. had been not merely subject to spasmo- 


dic affections, but had been known to sink down 


create, for some minutes ibly, the most na- 
tural apprehensions, that death had taken place, 
or that life, if not quite extinct, was beyond hope. 
But a very few months before she left England, 
being then weak in body, a sudden emotion over- 
powered her in this way ; andthelady whosaw her 
fall, and flew to aid her, with all a mother’s alarm 
and interest, has stated to us her well-founded 
impressions, that the thread of life was then almost 
snapped, and that had the shock been in the least 
more violent, or the frame been but a lit- 
tle more reduced and weakened, the catastrophe 
over which so many have wept, would have been 
mourned months earlier. Suel: fits as these may 
have occurred but once or twice previous to her 
departure ; but there is small reason to doubt that 
they were all but fatal, and it is certain that the 
insensibility wore, in an unusual degree, the as- 
pect of death. We must remember that, with 
much mental excitement, there was extreme 
bodily exhaustion, at the time of her decease. 
And now, let us turn to those letters, addressed 
to her brother and Mrs. ‘Thomson, in which she 
makes mention of some new symptoms of bodily 
illness; though, accustomed as she was to fre- 
quent pain, and strong in the endurance of it, she 
passes them by slightly enough. To the former 
she complains of deafness—total deafness in one 
ear—experienced during the voyage; to her fe- 
male friend, she writes a few words in explana- 
tion of the cause. One thing, she says, troubles 
her; ‘*one small abscess forms and breaks after 
another in her ear,”’ and ‘is there any remedy 
for excruciating faceache!’’ ‘This statement was 
made no lo than five days before her death. 
The deafness had been succeeded by these con- 
tinual abscesses; the decrease of her physical 
strength, and the want of necessary rest (the total 
want for some days and nights) going on all that 
time. Is it improbable that this disease, though 
merely local, and apparently not dangerous, had 
more to do with premature dissolution, than poi- 
son incautiously swallowed, when not a single 
trace of any such medicine having been taken is 
discoverable ? 
Are there not—if we are rightly informed there 
are—instances of abscesses in the ear breaking, 
not outwardly, but inwardly 2 Where one after 
another formed and broke, this may not irra- 
tionally be presumed to have happened. In that 
case, the result would have been a suffusion on 
the brain, attended possibly with all those appear- 
ances that have been described. ‘Those appear- 
ances, at all events, are not exclusively the 
symptoms of death by poison; they present 
themselves under other “ forms, modes, shows” 
of death; and are no better or more final evi- 
dences in themselves, than is a mere label on 2 
bottle, when the presence of a medicine it refers 
to cannot be detected. 
Such consideration only as fairly belongs to 
them, is claimed for these reflections. The spirit 
in which they are here put forward, must not be 
misunderstood. ‘There is no intention and no 
wish to strain such suppositions too far; or to 
offer them as an effectual solution of the mystery, 
in which the awful calamity to which they have 
reference will ever perhaps be wrapped. The 
writer’s motive simply is, to sty. aay view of 
the case, which seems to have almost escaped 
notice, amidst a multitude of ingenious or extra- 
vagant speculations. 
A distinguished physician, whose opinion on 
some of the matters glanced at in the foregoing 
observations we had solicited, has favoured us 
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** MEMORANDUM. 


“We dare not trust ourselves to comment 
upon this extraordinary inquest.* We should 
8 animadvert upon the extraordinary conduct 
of the jury, in finding the verdict upon the evi- 
dence before them. In England, could such an 
inquest have been tolerated, the verdict would 
have been simply ‘ Found dying.’ 

“The only rational hypothesis which can be 
framed respecting the cause of death, is the pos- 
sibility that, possessing a bottle of hydrocyanic 
acid (how procured it is impossible to say), and 
having found that a few drops of it relieved 
spasms, she might imagine that the topical appli- 
cation of it to her jaw, in which she endured 
great torture, might relieve her sufferings ; and, 
having rubbed the face with some of the acid 
poured into the palm of the hand, there can be 
no doubt that it would prove fatal. ‘The death 
of a distinguished German chemist, Schader, 
was attributed to some of the strong acid having 
been applied to the sound skin of the arm. A 
bottle of the acid was broken in the laboratories 
of Dr. Ittner, in Germany, and of Professor Sil- 
liman, in America ; both of these gentlemen ex- 
perienced oppression at the chest and painful 
respiration, Page or vertigo, and burning 
heat. Dr. Hiller (London Med. and Physical 
Journal, vol. liii. p. 63) details the case of a che- 
mist in Paris, who applied a bottle of Schule’s 
acid to his nose. He was seized with extreme 
tightness across the chest and rigidity of the 
whole body ; his legs, in particular, were move- 
less. ‘The vapour of ether and ammonia were 
applied to his nostrils; but the circulation re- 
mained extremely slow, the pulse not rising above 
forty in the minute. He did not wholly recover 
until the following day. 

“ From the consideration of the powerful in- 
fluence of this acid, even when topically applied 
in these and other instances, it is possible that 
the application of it to her face, and its conse- 
quent inhalation, would more powerfully affect 
her in the weak state of her frame, from her pre- 
vious attendance on Mr. Maclean, than would 
otherwise have been the case; and finding its 
effects, she had rushed to the door to call for as- 
sistance, when She fell and became insensible. 
Such, at least, are circumstances which are within 
the limits of possibility as explanatory of the 
death of this il 
to acknowledge that over this melancholy event 
hung a veil of mystery which may, perhaps, 
never be removed.” 


With such facts as these only before them, the 
friends of L. E. L. in England felt most deeply 
a sense of the necessity of further investigation ; 
and with assiduity equal to their interest in her 
fame, and their pity for her fate, they devoted 
themselves in every practicable way to that ob- 
ject. Application was made through colonial 
authorities ; no point was left unexamined, no 
means of eliciting the requisite information un- 
tried. The two letters, which, according to 
Emily Bailey’s statement, her mistress, the night 
before she died, delivered to her for friends in 
England, might possibly have aided the en- 
deavour to elucidate the mystery. Of those let- 
ters, one, it is ascertained, was addressed to her 
brother, and the other to that friend in whom, 
next to him, she fully reposed confidence. But 
-_ : . 

* An observation relative to the proceedings of 
the surgeon we are compelled to omit. 


I-fated lady. Still we are forced | 





neither of these letters ever reached the parties to 
whom they were addressed. The person (Emily 
Bailey) to whose care they were entrusted, who 
had taken leave of her mistress with the view of 
immediately sailing from Cape Coast, did not 
arrive in England until more than a twelvemonth 
afterwards. ‘These two facts are adverted to in 
the following communicgtion from Mr. Landon. 
It relates circumstantially the steps that have been 
taken to make clear all that was mysterious, and 
to render justice alike to the memory of the dead 
and the feelings of the living. 


‘‘ The subjoined statement (says Mr. Landon, ) 
may be perhaps acceptable; at least I trust it 


will show that there has been no slackness on | 





as these, to ask her friends to forbear from pub- 
lishing their premature speculations regarding her 
fate, as they could only give pain and excite pre- 
judice, without in any way facilitating the objects 
of inquiry. 

‘* Every rumour was then sifted, letters and 
depositions were compared ; every inquiry was 
instituted among those long familiar with the 
coast; and all that threw light on the cireum- 
stances, and appeared to have fact for its founda- 
tion, was submitted judicially to the Colonial 
Office, and investigation solicited and accorded. 

“In July, 1839, Captain Castle, of the ‘ Py- 
lades,’ who had been for some time off the coast, 
and who had seen my sister the day before her 
death in health and spirits, called upou us and 


my part in seeking investigation into the cause of | gave all the information in his power, and what- 
my sister’s death, and no injustice towards Mr. | ever he said was most satisfactory to us as far as 


Maclean. 

** Let it be remembered that the first announce- 
ment of Mrs. Maclean’s death was published in 
the ‘ Watchman,’ Dee. 31st, 1838, contained in 
a letter from Mr. Freeman, the missionary at 
Cape Coast Castle, and pronounced, by Mr 
Maclean’s agent, ¢ to be a disgraceful production, 
insinuating, as far as it dared, that the verdict 
of the jury was not a conscientious one.’ ‘This 
letter of the missionary was quotedl in the papers 
on the following day, when it was also stated, 
‘ that the wife had been poisoned out of vindic- 
tive feelings to the husband.’ ‘The suppression 
of the depositions taken at the inquest could only 
confirm such insinuations, and the authentic do- 
cuments were published in the ‘ Courier,’ by my 
desire, accompanied solely by the request that 
Dr. Thomson, my sister’s valued friend, might 
be exonerated from all blame. 

*‘ For several days the press teemed with re- 
ports and conjectures more or less distressing, 
and we were alternately distracted by insinua- 
tions that she was poisoned or had destroyed 
herself. Several of her private letters appeared 
in the papers, but in no single instance, with the 
consent or knowledge of her family; on the 
contrary, the following paragraph was put forth 


in the * Courier,’ earnestly deprecating the pub- | 
lication of her letters, and all further comment. | 
And we were grateful when to this request the | 
| husband returned to England. 
P j | myself, and could elicit litthe more than was al- 
‘¢¢'THe Late Mrs. Macirean.—Those who} 7). ’ 


whole press paid a generous attention: 


stood in the nearest and tenderest relationship to 
this lamented lady have authorised us to make a 
representation to her friends and acquaintances, 
that they would forbear at present from making 


public any communications from her, or any sur- | 


mises of their own, that can only tend to excite 
mostidle but at the same time most painful spe- 
culations as to the circumstances of her death. In 
the absence of more positive intelligence, this is 
surely not too much to ask from those who really 
are, as they assume to be, more anxious for the 
sacredness of her memory than for the gratifica- 
tion of their own desires ty pay homage to it. 
Such only were worthy of her friendship; and 
all who were so worthy will shrink from the 
awful responsibility of strengthening or extend- 
ing surmises, that result from excited feelings 
a than cool judgment or acquaintance with 
acts.” 


** The paragraph went on to represent her 
cheerful disposition, her affectionate remembran- 
ces of her friends, her devoted attentions to her 
husband, and his sense of her admirable qualities, 
and of his own irreparable loss ; concluding by 
sayingy'is it too much, under such eiteumstances 








it went. 

** On the 2d of August 1839, I received, through 
Mr. Maclean’s brother, a communication of thirty- 
one folio pages. It appears, from information 
which I received in November last, that a pre- 
vious communication, of considerable length, had 
been addressed to me from Cape Coast, by Mr. 
Maclean, so early as February, 1839. ‘This, 
however, never reached my hands, but I have 
received an explanation from Mr. Maclean’s 
agent, that the non-delivery of it was attributable 
to a mistake. 

** The document which I did receive was said 
to be ‘ written exclusively for my information, 
and to be considered private, at least for the 
present.’ I made an offer to Mr. Maclean's 
family to append it to this memoir, but the offer 
was not accepted. It cannot therefore speak for 
itself. In reply to the letter by which it was ac- 
companied, | declined pronouncing any opinion 
upon the statements, but I observed, “I do not 
hesitate to say, that 1 think George Maclean’s 
own narrative is marked by the desire, and goes 
to remove any impression of suicide from my 
sister’s memory, and is just so far acceptable as 
it is ealculated to attain the end which alone I 
had at heart in soliciting investigation by govern- 
ment.’ 

‘** More than a year had elapsed from the date 
of my sister’s death, when Mrs. Bailey and her 
I questioned her 


ready known; except the statement that my 
sister had given her two letters the evening be- 
fore her death ; and that she had also given her 


| a lock of her hair for me, enjoining her to deliver 


it, together with the letter, before she had been 
twenty-four hours in England. Mrs. Bailey 


|gave me the hair, but the two letters her hus- 
| band had taken to Mr. Maclean. 
| to any examination of my own; a friend accom- 


I did not trust 


panied me and re-questioned Mrs. Bailey; and 
all who know him would be fully satisfied that 
nothing was left unsifted. 
‘IT then addressed to the Colonial Secretary, 
Lord John Russell, the following letter :—- 
** December, 1839. 
**¢ My Lord,— Early in the present year it be- 
came my duty, as a brother of the late Mrs. 
Maclean, of Cape Coast Castle, to solicit inves- 
tigation into her fate. As the proper authority 
to which I could appeal, I sought and had an in- 
terview with Sir George Grey, at the Colonial 
Office. The public press teemed with accounts 
that my sister had either committed suicide, or 
fallen a victim to poison. This latter supposi- 
tion was corroborated by my own inquiries 
among those long familiar with Cape Coast—by 
11 
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the medical comment of Dr. Thomson, my sis- 
ter’s physician, while in England—by the unsa- 
tisfactory nature of the inquest—and by the ap- 


parent detention of the principal witness. On 
these and on other grounds, which | submitted 
in writing, together with Dr. Thomson’s medical 
comment on the inquest, investigation was 
promised. Subsequently Mr. Labouchere as- 
sured me that Lord Normanby had kindiy signi- 
fied that every requisite and expedient enquiry 
should be instituted. I have received no com- 
munication from the Colonial Office, and I now 
entreat your lordship to authorise my being in- 
formed of the result to which the promised inves- 
tigation has led; and, if at hand, that my papers 
be returned. 

«It were unbecoming to burden your lordship 
with any detail, how, on the one hand, I have 
been charged as unjust towards Mr Maclean; 
and, on the other, as slack in the investigation of 
my sister’s memory. lt have done only what I 
felt to be my duty; but itis necessary for me to 
state, that Mrs. Bailey, the principal witness, has 
recently returned, and adds little to her deposi- 
tion, except admitting the fact, that two letters 
were entrusted to her by my sister the evening 
before her death; that one of those letters was 


Bie: 
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| viz. her absence from England for a whole 
twelvemonth after her return seemed decided 
upon, and the non-delivery of the two letters 
which had been entrusted to her care by her 
mistress ; both facts—of her intended return and 
of the lewer being given into her hands—being 
staied in her own deposition at the inquest. 
Having spoken with ber ourselves, we subjoin 
her explanation upon these subjects, as reduced 
to writing at the time. 

«« With respect to the two letters, one for Mr. 
Landon and the other for Mrs. , they were 
merely letters of introduction for myself, which 
Mrs. Maclean had mentioned she would give me 
about a fortnight before her death. When she 
gave them to me, she said the one to her brother 
was to let him know whol was. She at the 
same time gave me a lock of hair forhim. The 
one for Mrs. she said was also a letter of 
introduction, and it would give me an opportuni- 
ty of informing Mrs. what things would 
be useful and necessary for the country, that she 
might know what to send her out. As I did not 
then leave, for the reasons hereafter mentioned, I 
gave them to my husband, who informed me he 
gave them to Mr. Maclean. If they were not 
sent home | cannot account for it, unless it was 














for me, and so addressed; and that they were 
given to Mr. Maclean. ‘Those letiers have not | 
been received. It is a mournful satisfaction for | 
me now to say, that the statement which at first | 
1 submitted (whatever the issue,) was substantial- 
ly correct in every particular. 

*** Anxious as my family and friends are to 
close a source of so much aggravated sorrow, and 
despairing now of any positive proof of her true 
fate, your lordship’s kindness will, | am sure, 
comply with my request, and enable me as far 
as possible, to lay at rest the memory of my poor 
sister. 


‘¢ +] have the honour, &c. 
(Signed) “« W. H. Lanpon.’ 

«To the above letter I received the subjoined 
reply :— 

«“ * Downing-street, 26th Dec. 1839. 

««+ Sir, Lam directed by Lord John Russell to 
acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 11th 
instant, requesting to be informed of the result of 
the inquiries which you were led to expect his | 
predecessor in office would institute into the | 
causes which led to the melancholy demise of | 
your sister at Cape Coast Castle, and Iam to 
acquaint you in reply, that Lord Normanby had 
found so many difficulties in the way of a propef 
investigation, that might with any hope lead to a 
satisfactory conclusion, that he was foreed to 
abandon his original intention; and Lord John 
Russell is now, with great regret, for the same 
reasons, compelled to decide to the same effect. 
The papers to which you allude, having, from 
their confidential nature, been diverted from pass- 
ing through the ordinary official channels, are at 
present mislaid, but will be returned to you as | 
soon as they may be found. 

«Tam, Sir, &. 
“*R. Vernon Smirn.’ 

** | have only to add to this the expression of 
my belief, that could any further information have 
been elicited it would not have been wanting. 

la, 








It is now our duty to offer the explanations 


~vith which we have been favoured, with régard }been but a surmise—a surmise, too, with as lit- 
to those two points whereon the conduct of Emily 


because I was not coming myself. Indeed, I 
said to my husband when | gave them to him, 
that as I was not going it was useless to send 
them. 

** When I left London with Mrs. Maclean it 
was not agreed that I should stay in Africa, and 
about three weeks or a month before her death it 
was settled that I should return home, and I was 
about to leave the morning after her death. This 
unexpected and sorrowful event delayed the sail- 
ing of the vessel some days. My husband hav- 
ing been engaged in England, as steward on board 
the vessel, through Mr. Maclean’s recommenda- 
tion, without Captain Morley, who was the mas- 
ter of the vessel being consulted, he took a dislike 
to him, from that and other things, and they had 
words on the passage out. When my husband 
and I were about to embark, Captain Morley said 
my husband should go before the mast, and not 
as steward, as on the outward passage (Mr. 
Maclean no longer having any power, he said, 
on board the vessel,) and that I should go in the 
steerage. This my husband objected to, and I 
believe Mr. Maclean also disapproved of it when 
consulted by my husband, as there were no ac- 
commodations in the steerage for a female. We 
were oblige, therefore, to wait for another op- 
portunity ; and, subsequently, my husband receiv- 
ed an appointment as overlooker of the labourers, 
which delayed our return for nearly a twelve- 
month. These are the only reasons why I did 
not return as was originally intended.” 

In further explanation of the protracted stay of 
the Baileys, a cireumstance which certainly oc- 
easioned much anxiety and suspicion in this 
country, we are enabled to append the statement 
of Mr. Maclean himself. It forms part of a let- 
ter, addressed by that gentleman to Mr. Landon, 
and dated the 28th of February, 1839.. Mr. 
Landon never knew of its existence until apprised 
of its contents by the writer of these pages—to 
whose hands a eopy of it was committed, so 
lately as November, 1840. ' 

‘« Tt seems, also, that I detained the two ser- 
vants here to prevent their giving evidence against 
me in England! This must necessarily have 


tle foundation for it as any of ;the others. Both 


vernor Maclean,’ could have proved how very 
anxious I was for the return Of these servants to 
d after my dear wife’s death. Mr. Cruik. 
yak, 1 think, saw me pay their. wages, and 
every ee or their going; and | 
was most reluctantly prevailed u Ba “il them 
on the earnest re ntation of the man-servant 
(steward,) that both he and his wife would be 
made miserable if forced to go on board the ves- 
sel—both having given offence to the com- 
mander. I had even talked of their going home 
before poor Letitia’s death, though I had not then 
really intended it on her account, as she disliked 
the idea of being without an English female at- 
tendant; but the husband being a servant of the 
vessel, not of mine, I had no right to keep him, 
and warned him to prepare to go accordingly, 
Aware, however, that the commander was as 
anxious to leave them us they were to remain, | 
knew I should thus secure the woman’s services 
for her mistress, without the appearance of im- 
properly using my authority to deprive a vessel 
of one of her crew, and without coming under 
an obligation to either party. But after my poor 
wife’s death, | was unaffectedly anxious for their 
going, having no possible motive for detaining 
both of them, though, on account of my illness, 
I could certainly ill spare the services of the 
husband. Had I even been wicked 
enough to wish to stifle their evidence, / had it 
not in my power, not having seen or spoken to 
either of them alone, before they were placed 
upon their oaths, and subjected to a close and 
strict examination.” 

The letter from which we have, in justice to 
Mr. Maclean, extracted the foregoing statement, 
contains some p that appear to be neces- 
sary to a better understanding, first of the cir- 
cumstances under which L. E. L. wrote her com- 
plaints of the ‘* wants, hardships, and house- 
keeping troubles” to which she was exposed ; 
and next of the conduct which she experienced 
from her husband, amidst the many distressing 
influences of illness and occupation that beset 
him from the moment of his arrival. 

Certain allusions in Mr. Maclean’s letter to the 
vague and unsupported rumour, that his wife 
owed her death to the jealousy of a native fe- 
male, we pass by, the subject being one on which 
it is now useless and painful to enter. Mr. Ma- 
clean, we presume, was never suspected of hav- 
ing anything either to conceal or to disclose in 
relation to such arumour. It is the reference to 
his own ‘ conduct,” and to her ‘ complaints,” 
with which, as a matter of vital interest, we have 
here to do; and it is exactly the same feeling, 
the same sense of justice and honour, animating 
from the beginning the endeavour to do justice 
to the character of the dead, that has prompted 


land, for permission to print the re- 


ferred to, in his vindication and in in ex- 
planation of much that might,otherwise have re- 


mained conflicting and mysterious.* 

First, in reference to rumours which had 
reached him that various expressions in his wife's 
letters afforded the presumption that he had 
‘‘treated her with cruelty,” that ‘her life had 





* It should be remarked that Mr. Maclean’s letter 
was not intended for publication. It was written 
amidst “ distractin oelcaiteiee with an indig- 
nant sense of the i d upon him by the 
ramours then in a course of circulation. But all his 








Bailey appears calculated to create suspicion ; 





Mr. Cruikshank, and the commander of the * Go- 


friends wil] fee) that there is no indelicacy in making 
public the passages above quoted. = 8 8 = — 
12 


an application to Mr. Maclean’s friends in Eng- ° 
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become o~ eed and that she had ‘ re- 
solved to end it.’’* 






the tenorof herletters. . . . It is mos#true 
God knows—and | am not aware that I ever 
wished or aitempted to conceal it—that after our 
arrival on the coast, it was out of my power to be 
the same attentive husband that I had endeavoured 
to be previously. Not only was my health en- 
tirely broken, but I frequently suffered acute 
bodily pain—and if a temporary remission of 
pain wok place, I was harassed almost beyond 
endurance by an accumulation of business atis- 
ing from various causes, ‘Thus worn out ia body 
and mind, at a time when | knew'the public ser- 
vice demanded my best energies—how could I 
be the attentive husband [ was at other times? 
But was she one seriously to care for the want 
of attentions, the absence of those accommoda- 
tions, or of those trifling articles of luxury, or 
even of convenience, to which she had been ac- 
customed? Was she one seriously to care for 
sueh temporary privations, or even for peevish- 


“ {tis impossible that such could no 


ness of temper, when evidently induced by acute | 


bodily suffering! . . I shall never forget 
the words she used. I had told her that, at one 
period of my illness, I had felt sure of dying, 
and that, then, my only thoughts had been about 
what would become of her. She looked up into 
my face, and said, * And do you really think that 
I could survive you? Never believe it, nor take 
any thought about my fate, for I’m sure I should 
not live a day after you.’ And yet this is she 
who had written but a few days before, that her 
existence was insuppertable on account of my 
‘cruelty and indifference !" ”* 

Secondly, in relation to letters, complaining of 
hardships and of her husband, in terms which 
he himself knew of, saw and sanctioned. 

“I believe I saw all her letters to Mrs. 
and others. At least, when I was able to read 
or listen, she used to bring them to me for the 
purpose ; and I recollect her saying to me (laugh- 
ingly) ‘I promised to tell Mrs. all my 
grievances, and depend upon it I'll keep my 
word.’ I answe in the same tone, ‘ Do so, 
by all means, for then I shall be sure to hear of 
them.’ . . «> The letters which / recollect 
having seen, contained such expressions as these. 
‘His habitsyare the most out-of-the-way you can 
imagine.’ ‘He is the most unliveable-with per- 
son [ ever saw.’ ‘I am terribly at a loss in 
household matters, and he is so particular.’ ‘ We 
have splendid plate, and beautiful crystal, but 
not a thing to clean either with.’ ‘ He is always 
worrying me to attend to household matters, and 
not to. mind writing nonsense-verses, as he calls 
them ;’_ with ~ more expressions of the same 
kind. “In fact, myself made up and sealed the 
very letters containing these complaints and de- 
tails of hardships. But little did I or the writer 
dream that they were destined to be understood 
literally—and even in an infinitely worse sense 
than the words themselves warrant—little did 
either dream that they were to be made a handle 
for taxing me with the blackest ingratitude, and 
cruelty, and indifference, towards her, for whom, 
= knows, I would gladly have sacrificed my 

et ee 

‘¢] must have seen it, had she been so unhap- 
py. She could not, would not, have so con- 








diately j.receding her death—I had just then been 
relieved from tie dreadful pain | had suffered— 
but | cannot remember having done so, even by 
accident. — 

** You will understand that I have here spoken 


at a period when I was ill and suffering cruelly, 


pure unalloyed happiness, and of still happier an- 
ticipaticns of the future, which we have passed 





and contentment, which would alone give the lie 


| to the vile insinuations, so industriously circu- | 


| lated and so eagerly believed.” 


Mr. Maclean also adverts to the fuct. of his 
| having transmitted the letters alluded to, subse- 


| quently to his wile’s death, which, except upon | 
| the principle, Quem Deus vult perdere, prius | 


| dementat, he would scarcely have ventured to 
ido, had he felt that there was anything to sup- 
press. 
, the whole, having made them up, und sealed, and, 
I think, addressed, a portion of them. 1 had 
them in my exclusive possession—in my own 
sole power; and surely had I been indeed the 


least, have had the common discretion to destroy 
or suppress such formidable proofs of my vil- 
OS ie 

He then states that on the evening of Sunday, 


ly able to attempt even one or two indispensable 
letters, had kindly offered to write a few lines to 
his father. ‘* ‘This letter,’”’ he says, ** was writ- 


Sunday, about twelve hours before her death ;”’ 
and he concludes it to be the last she ever wrote, 
with the exception of that which was found open 
in her desk. (It was on this evening, however, 
that she wrote the two missing letters entrusted 
to Mrs. Bailey.) ‘There is certainly, in this let- 
ter to the Rev. Mr. Maclean, no indication of ill- 
health, ill-spirits, or pining discontent. It is 
merely an echo of many of the preceding. It 
describes the illness over which she had watched, 
and the ‘intolerable torture’ of her husband. 
**T ain most thankful to say that he is recovered 
now, and | hope he will take a lesson from it of 
prudence for the future. He desires me to ex- 
press his regret that his brother did not deliver 
his letter to Mr. Mathew Forster. [I am, how- 
ever, afraid to repeat his scolding, for it is just 
what he himself would have done.” degen 
‘1 am quite surprised to find Cape Coast so 
much better than I had supposed.’’ ‘The ac- 
count already given of the habits of the natives, 
of their idleness and love of music, follows this, 
and the letter terminates with expressions of re- 
spect and affection. 

In a letter written subsequently to a friend, 
Mr. Maclean says—“ Fler letters contain nothing 
beyond an exaggerated account of the ‘awful 
difficulties’ my poor wife experienced ‘in her 
attempt at housekeeping ;’ and she mentions ‘ my 
anomeric about having things right,’ and a 
great deal more to the same purpose ; merely to 
| show what an excellent wife and house-manager 
| she had become, and how much she had had to go 





cealed it. I have racked my memory, in order through on account of my illnéss. 1 understood 


to recollect whether I could have spoken peevish- 





* We know of no such express 
thing at all resembling them in any of her letters. 


| the spirit in which they were written.” 
| . Tovthis friend, Mr. Maclean says, that he las 


ions, or of any- | stated his case at its worst, on the principle that 


‘a man is a fool if he do not tell hisysolicitor or 


ly or unkindly to her during the few days imme- 


of poor Letitia’s situation in its very worst light, | 


without alluding to the many hours of happiness, | 


together ; nor have I said a word of her almost | 
| invariable cheerfulness, and (apparent) happiness | 


‘I knew,” he says, ‘the contents of | 


monster | have been represented, I should, at | 


ten and given to me to be sealed, late upon the | 


physician the real state of affairs, “the whole 
| truth.’’* 
| In both letters he professes his desire for the 
, institution of a most rigid inquiry, and his readi- 
| ness to bear the whole expense of it; adding to 
this, the expression of his deep anxiety to return 
to England, to meet every charge, and to enforee 
investigation. But finding this to be impracti- 
cable, he has subsequently authorised an offer to 
be made in his name—to pay the entire expenses, 
including, of course, the passage out and home, 
of any one whom the friends of his late wife 
might appoint to visit Cape Coast, and make in- 
| quiries on the spot into all matters connected with 
her residence and death on the coast of Africa, 
One other example of that honourable libe- 
| rality in all pecuniary matters, which had cha- 
racterised Mr. Maclean’s conduct from the be- 
| ginni: g, it would be here an injustice to omit. 
Soon after the death of his wife, he addressed a 
letter to Mrs. Landon, intimating his desire to 
|continue to her the income which it was the 
affectionate hope of her daughter to setile per- 
manently upon her. ‘The offer was declined by 
| the family ; but the generous feeling which re- 
| garded the proposal but as a mere duty, and the 
| fulfilment of an implied engagement, is here 
| mentioned. with respect. 
We now close our extracts from Mr. Maclean’s 
nagrative: unconscious of the omission of a sin- 
gle passage calculated to throw light on the events 
|to which it refers, to explain his own conduct,: 
| or to vindicate the dead. 


the 14th of October, his wife, seeing him scarce- | 


| Mr. Maclean caused, as we are informed, 
| ** the highest honours to be paid to her remains.” 





|The arrangements for interment were neces- 
| sarily made in haste, but the ceremony, we may 
| suppose, was not less solemn from the awful and 
| sudden fate that had overtaken one, who was the 
| object of respect as well as admiration wherever 
ishe was known. ‘The inquest having taken 
place within a few hours after death, the remains 





| *Lest my testimony, in addition to the declara- 
| tions of Mr. Maclean, should be deemed desirable— 


faithful picture of the conduct and character of the 
wife, we should be supposed to be indifferent about 
the question of justice or injustice to the husband, 
we close this statement, by citing in Mr. Maclean’s 
behalf, the opinion of the Rey. Mr. Freeman, of the 
Wesleyan Missionary Society. This gentleman, 
whose letter relative to the death he lamented, and 
the verdict of the jury, was supposed to have sup- 
plied the first grounds of prejudice against Mr. Mac- 
lean, in this country, when appealed to by that gen- 
tleman to state “* Whether you have ever observed 
anything in my conversation, manners, or conduct, 
which could induce you to think me capable of be- 
having cruelly or unkindly to any one,” . . . .« 
hastened to explain the object of the letter referred 
to, and to declare, **1 have never seen anything in 
your conversation, manners, or conduct, either in 
public or private, which would induce me to con- 
sider you capable of harsh or unkind treatment to 
any one under any circumstances whatever, nor have I 
ever seen anything which would lead me to suppose 
or suspect you of being careless of the feelings of 
others, or capable of any ungentlemanly conduct. 
I saw nothing whatever in your behaviour which 
could create in my mind the slightest suspicion of 
your being unkind to Mrs. Maclean during her life. 
Ihave seen you as a gentleman at the head of your 
table, and I have witnessed your conduct, both as a 
husband and as a widower; it is upon this intimate 
knowledge of your deportment that 1 have made the 
preceding statements.” 
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132 ; we a 
of L. E. L. were, on the following day, con- 
signed to a grave dug near the Castle, and within 
the wall enclosing it. It was the immediate 
wish of Mr. Maclean to place ubove this grave a 
suitable memorial, and his desire was expressed 
in the earliest letter which he sent to England ; 
but we believe that some delay took place in the 
execution of the order he issued, from the neces- 
sity of referring back to the Coast for information 
as to the intended site of the monument, in order 
that it might be prepared accordingly. ‘A 
handsome marble tablet’ is now, it appears, on 
its way to Cape Coast, to be erected in the castle, 
bearing the following inscription :— 





** Hic jacet sepultum 
Oinne quod mortale fuit 
Letitia Elizabethe Maclean. 
Quam egregia ornatam indole 
Musis unicé amatam, 
Omniumque amores secum trahentem, 
In ipso etatis flore 
Mors immatura rapuit. 
Die Octobris xv. a.D., MD.CCC.XXXVILL. 
ABtat. xxxvi. 
Quod spectas, viator, marmor, 
Vanum heu doloris monumentum 
Conjux merens erexit. 


** Here lies interred 
All that was mortal 
Of Letitia Elizabeth Maclean. e 
Adorned with a pure mind, 
Singularly favoured of the Muses, 
And dearly beloved by all, 
She was prematurely snatched away 
by death in the flower of her age, 
On the 13th of October 1838, 
Aged 36 years. 
The marble which you behold, O traveller, 
a sorrowing husband has erected, 
vain emblem of his grief.” 


A writer, equally characterised by acute intel- 
leet and a zeal for truth, justly urged, at the time, 
that the duty of investigation was rendered the 
more imperative by the scene of the transaction. 
** A small colonial settlement,’’ he observed, ‘in 
a barbarous region, like that of Cape Coast Cas- 
tle, is, of all places in the world, that which most 
needs jealous supervision. Savage life and 
despotie power are rude elements, whether in 
agreement or in collision. Such localities are 
the fitting haunts of oppressions, sufferings, and 
crimes, that could not exist in the sunshine of 
civilisation. When, on what proved to be the 
last evening of her life, the departure of her only 


entered on that stage which, if sanctified by the 





attention that.constitutes its essence, is the most 
blissful on earth; what could produce the tre- 
mendous revulsion implied in the fatal act? Any 
imputation, either on conduct or temper, as a 
disposing cause, is effectually precluded by the 
evidence of her husband. So entire was his 
satisfaction, so full his approval, that even slight 
and unavoidable irritability had met with no pro- 
vocation, and he deposes that not an unkind word 
had ever passed between them. ‘There must be 
some deep fault, some great personal or social 
wrong, somewhere; or whence the mournful 
| catastrophe ?” 
' Here, after many months have elapsed, and all 
| possible inquiry has been anxiously and unwea- 

riedly made, we must leave what additional evi- 

dence has been dragged te light, to weigh against 
| the melancholy impressions that her life had be- 

come ‘* unendurable,” and that the catastrophe 

was more ‘* mournful’ than accident or mere sud- 
| denness could render it. Against all such im- 

pressions we must religiously set, not merely the 
testimonies here collected, but the natural cheer- 
fulness of her disposition, the buoyant feelings 
and resolute habits of a life—the crown of “ fame 
| and happiness” prepared for her—the growing 
| powers and reputation, the new world of nature 
around her, and the recent entrance on that novel 
stage of enjoyment and interest adverted to above. 
Her amiable relative, the cousin who was her 
preceptor and friend in early youth, speaks of 
her thus :—** She endured pain with surprising 
fortitude whenever exertion was required ; I have 
never met with any one who was so capable of 
it in any difficulty. Her ideas were always clear 
and at her command; she seemed to see what 
others never thought of.” Faith in this fortitude 
and self-sustaining power, may well guard us 
against gloomy and needless fears, when we re- 

















European attendant was announced to L, E. L., 
how completely were her own lines verified, 


‘] seem to stand beside a grave, 
And stand by it alone.’ 


To her admirers in this country it is now as if 
her unconcious corpse were in banishment. 
The feeling is not to be repressed that sympathy 








and justice require us to look thitherward, and 
not to leave all that has passed to be quietly 
covered with gblivion.”’ 
* Should there,’’ he asked, pursuing this sub- 
_ ject, “be nothing more than an ejaculation of 
| passive regret, when life has been made unen- 
durable to one whom it seemed preparing to 
As yet in the 
very bloom of life, with growing powers and 
reputation, a new world of nature around her, 
‘and her former world anxiously beginning to cal- 
eujate the length of her sojourn; endowed with 
qualities of heart that, by those who knew her, 
are spoken of still more enthusiastically than her 


Mtrast to. the selfishness: 


member how faithful was her discharge of duty 
in the more sacred relations of life, how lofty and 
severe was her sense of what yet remained for 
her to do in that respect, how cheerfully she 
looked forward to the task, and what advantages 
she possessed for accomplishing it honourably 
and happily. 





A touching and graceful compliment was once 
paid to L. E. L. It was a tribute from America, 
sent from the far-off banks of the Ohio—a curious 
species of the Michigan rose, accompanied by a 
prayer that she would plant it on the grave of 
Mrs. Hemans. ‘To no hand could it have been 
more appropriately transmitted, than to the hand 
which wrote so reverently and so rapturously of 
the genius of that gifted woman. Not only did 
L. E. L. (who missed the happiness of knowing 
Mrs. Hemans personally) pour out her love and 
praise in wicked verse, but in an essay on the 
character of her writings, admirably analysed and 
asserted their claim to permanent remembrance. 
One solemn passage from this paper, will find 
here an appropriate place. 

‘Did we not know this world to be but a place 
of trial—our bitter probation for another and for 
a better—how strange in its severity would seem 
the lot of genius iha woman. ‘The keen feeling 
—the generous enthusiasm—the lofty «spiration 
—and the delicate perception—are given but to 
make the possessor unfitted for her actual posi- 
tion. Itis well; such gifts, in their very con- 
the evil with which 


they are surrounded, inform us of another world 











the spiritual and the inspired in this life but fit 
us to believe in that which is to come. With 
what a sublime faith is this divine reliance ex- 
préssed in all Mrs. Hemans’s later writings. As 
the clouds towards nightfall melt away on a fine 
summer evening into the clear amber of the west, 
leaving a soft and unbroken azure whereon the 
stars may shine through; so the troubles of life, 
its vain regrets and vainer desires, vanished before 
the calm close of existence—the hopes of Heaven 
rose steadfast at last—the light rae from the 
windows of her home as she approached unto 
lage 

We have said nothing of the religious princi- 
ples of L. E. L., nor need we after this, which 
so eloquently expresses much in a few words; 
unless it be to remark, that even in regard to her 
religious feelings and belief, she was not always 
free from misrepresentation, She was a constant 
attendant at Divine worship. Faith and hope 
she had at all times in the beauty and heavenli- 
ness of Christianity; and, if her charity exceeded 
even these in its truth and steadfastness, it was 
only because that has been pronounced to be the 
greatest of the Three. 

To the foregoing may be added, as another in- 
stance of her supertority to literary jealousy, and 
of ungrudging admiration of genius and virtue in 
her own sex, her recollection of one ‘* who was 
equally amiable and accomplished’’—of her who 
married and went to India, ‘‘ full of hope and 
belief, and thinking she might do much good; 
but the tomb suddenly closed upon her warm 
and kindly heart.” The allusion is to the author 
of “The Three Histories,” the excellent Miss 
Jewsbury, afterwards the wife of the Rev. Mr. 
Fletcher. 


‘««T never met with any woman who possessed 
her powers of conversation. If her language had 
a fault, it was its extreme perfection. It was 
like reading an eloquent book—full of thought 
and poetry. She died too soon; and what noble 
aspirings, what generous enthusiasm, what kindly 
emotions went owe to the grave with her unful- 
filled destiny. There is no word that will so 
thoroughly describe her as ‘ highminded ;’’ she 
was such in every sense of the word. There 
was no envy, no bitterness about her; and it 
must be a lofty nature that delights in admiration. 
Greatly impressed as 1 was with her powers, it 
surprised me to note how much she desponded 
over them. 

‘ Day by day, 
Gliding like some dark mournful stream away, 
My silent youth flows from me.° 


*‘ Alas! it was the shadow of the early grave 
that rested upon her.” ¢ 


No one who conversed as L. E. L. did could 
be insensible to the enjoyment of such compa- 
nionship as Miss Jewsbury’s. ‘There was in it 
a moral, as well as ah intelectual fascination ; 
and L. E. L.’s gayer, and mint and 
disciplined spirits were not proof against its in- 
fluence. She had been tamed from high taillery, 
or almost childish glee, to a seriousness not less 
natural in her, though less seldom indulged in 
society, by the ee that eloquence, which 
she compares to a full of thought and poe- 
try. This charm was mutual. In thought, 
habit, manner, few persons bore less resemblance 
to each other; but there were some strong affini- 
ties of feeling between them, that brought them 
near and ae them friends; some fine sympa- 
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pressed in a. w 
first maven _ At parting, Miss Jews- 
bury, playfully expressing her dislike ‘to be 
associated either on the ‘red-leaved table’ of a 
drawing-room, or of a heart, with an olive-co- 
loured book,’’ withdraws the dim volume her 
friend had detained as a memorial, and substitutes 
one more ap iate, ‘The English of all 
which,” she continues, ‘+ is, that you wil] never 
see Pascal again, but must take the accompany- 
ing memorial, instead of a very warm friend. 
And now, farewell! The feeling with which I 
bid you farewell would amount to real pain did I 
not to.renew our intimacy next season, and 
exc i letters between now and 
then. John Gilpin ‘little dreamed. when he set 
out’ ot lening his wig, nor | of losing any portion 
of anything like heart. Farewell! Never write 
with a ruby pen to me, or eke a crow quill, 
Abuse me as little as your witty mischief will 
permit, and shield me from the wit of others 
when convenient— 
‘And Pll the feud myself 
When I come o’er the sea! 
Furthermore take care of your health. Remem- 
ber the sage citizeness’s words— 
‘ What avail these loads of wealth 
Without that choicest blessing, health !’ 
Protect. your chest like a miser. Finally, be- 
lieve me, with truth and simplicity, very affec- 
y= 7 in many things very admiringly, 
riend.”’ 

It waa the fate of this deeply regretted lady, 
as it was the fate, at no distant day, of her whom 
she thus addressed, to marry and quit her native 
country, to die ened amidst the new hopes 
and prospects that grow out of a new tie, but far 
from the old and cherished friends by whom she 
craved to be remembered. 

“6 ’d from sight ;— 
So in the Biss cll chdton wight ef 

Death in a distant land, apparently amidst plea- 
sant anticipations and favourable health, was also 
the melancholy fortune of a third lady, the ac- 
quaintance of both, and the frequent companion 
of one—Miss Emma Roberts; who had no 
sooner introduced to the public a sketch of the 
writings and character of L. E. L., by applying 
to her fate her own mournful lines— 

“Alas! hope is not ee lh dream, 
a sinply nets the gl fulfilment come ; 
e leave our land, and we retarn no more !” 





among their own sex L. E. L. 
them, possibly, she may have owed to that feel- 
ing which, associating her with her poetry and 


————tom 
° ° 
s. : 


this. feeling : since, designating jignating her.‘ My dear 
Miss Landon,’’ she says, ‘‘ 1.do not address you 
asa r because I cannot. think, of you as 
one.”” But however acquaintanceship may have 
in any case commenced, it, is certain that her in- 
timacies, amongst her own sex, were neither few 
nor slight. In several instances, honourable in 
every sense as conveying proofs of her virtuous 
feeling and amiable temper, these intimacies 
ripened into the closest and most trusting friend- 
ships, Nor was it her fortune merely to make 
friends, but to retain them to the last. Now and 
then, indeed, she might share the common lot, 
and find even her own sex ‘‘a little lower than 
the angels ;”’ estrangement might here and there 
ensue, from some infirmity of temper, or some 
literary mistake ; but of this she experienced as 
little as most people, while it was her happiness 
to feel that.the ties of grateful attachment which 
bound her to some of the best and purest among 
women, grew stronger as they grew older. 

We are not nies here merely of literary 
intimacies, or, we should rather say, of intimacies 
with ladies. to whom our literature is indebted. 
Of the friendship she thus enjoyed, some pleasant 
examples have been cited in the course of our 
narrative; and to the names of Mrs. Thomson, 
Mrs. Hall, Miss Roberts, Miss. Mitford, Miss 
Jewsbury, &c., may be added those of Lady 
Stepney, Lady Emmeline Stuart Wortley, Miss 
Jane Porter, Miss Louisa Stuart. Costello, and 
Miss Strickland. But the list of acquaintances 
by whom she was held in estimation, and to 
whom her visits had often given pleasure, admits 
of many additions, in the names of Miss Turin, 
with whom she stayed in Paris, Mrs. General 
Fagan, to whom her latest letter was addressed, 
Lady Gore Ousely, Mrs. Dawson Damer, Mrs, 
Skinner, Mrs..Kemmis, Mrs. and Miss Sheldon, 
&c., from some of whom her marriage and de- 
parture from England brought letters expressive 
of the highest personal esteem, and the friendliest 
regret at the loss of her society. We need hardly 
here mention the Misses Lance—those amiable 
persons with whom it was L. E. L.’s good fortune 
to reside so long, who knew all her acts, all her 
habits, all her conduct so well, and who esteemed 
because they knew her. 

While thus alluding to some of L. E. L.’s 
female friends, we are agreeably reminded of one 
who has that equal right to be included amongst 
them, which a long preserved and intimate at- 
tachment confers. We allude to Miss Thomson, 
now Mrs. John Moren, a young friend with 
whom L, E. L. frequently corresponded, and 
who, while these sheets were passing through 
the press, has favoured us with some pleasant 
proofs of her advantages in that respect. ‘These 
are to be found in the letiers we now subjoin. 
The tone of them is too lively, pointed, and 
characteristic, not to be welcomed by every 
reader who may take an interest in the familiar 
writings of LL. E. L. Though thus inserted out 
of place, the period at which they were written 
will be inferred from some of the subjects inci- 
dentally adverted to. 


‘* Good, bad, or indifferent, my dearest Anna, 

I intend giving you a full and particular account 
of all my news, adventures, &c., | hope you are 
not particular as to quality, for truly nothing ex- 
i has befallen me. I have been a little 
sullen and a little sick: the first was want of 
money, and the last, as they say in riddles, arose 
from my first. ITamh to tell you, that two 





pale pink cheques, inse: with a name at once 


‘so dreaded and so dear,’ (what loyer’s name 
will ever make my breast beat as does that of 
Messrs, Longman !) these, with one prescription 
of your father’s have completely restored that 
happy equilibrium which constitutes health ; and 
I am under no present apprehensions that. the 
professors of the ‘London’ will be enabled to 
demonstrate from my skull the origin of sense 
and sensibility. | beg you to observe,the techni- 
calities of my language; I, have not read the 
* Magazine’ for nothing ; I am grown so learned 
on the transmigration of plants, that I made a 
sweet youth start and draw his chair thre@;paces 
from, mine at dinner in consequence. No smile 
could restore my lost ground, and we preserved a 
reverential distance during the dessert. 

«So is married! Saturday last 
shone on white gloves and whiter satin. [ had 
a note from her, literally overflowing with happi- 
ness. I feel inclined to ask Solomon’s question 
—‘What is sweeter than honey?’ for, truly, 
honeymoon seems nothing to express their feli- 
city. Well, | do wish her all sorts of good 
wishes, and think she is as likely to be what you 
may call contented as anybody I know. 

** Mrs, has just interrupted me, to 
ask if I am ‘ writing to you on such nasty paper.’ 
My dear Anna, you are to consider it as a per- 
sonal compliment: you must expect that one who 
intends to be a constant correspondent cannot 
afford to ruin herself in satin paper, &c. ‘That 
lady sends the kindest of loves. She is happ 
in the recent purchase of a superb chantilly | 
down to her knees, and a vapeur silk bonnet, 
lined with black velvet, trimmed with a leopard 
ribbon vapeur with large black floss-silk spots. 
She has no new flirtation on hand, and. is living 
on the memory of your brother, and the hope of 
Pannizi. 

‘I dined last Sunday in Hinde-street. Coming 
home, I did not dare walk for my cold, so I rode ; 
the coach broke down, and I had to be pulled out 
of the window ; a mere trifle, I can assure you, 
when you are used to it. My brother has been 
up in town for a week ; I am happy to tell you 
I observed no symptoms of moonlight or melan- 
choly about him. I have such a horror of living 
in the country ; hawthorn hedges and @nhappy 
attachments always go together in my mind; but 
when I found he listened with all the attention of 
interested conviction, when I said a lady’s face 
should be looked for in the three per cents, and 
her figure in her landed property, I felt safe in 
the belief that he would deeply enter into the 
merits of an heiress. As for my own situation, 
I do think it very dangerous ; for dull, desolate, 
and autumnal Hans-place is almost as bad as the 
country. Besides, idleness ig the root of all 
mischief, and now my book is out, I have nothing 
to do; and the streets are perambulated by such 
picturesque-looking gentlemen in dark blue, that 
one forgets they are policemen, and fancies them 
into heroes. 

‘* Miss Fanny Kemble has produced such a sen- 
sation. I have not seen her. I want to see her 
in some other character than Juliet. I am afraid 
you will think it high treason; but it is not a 
favourite play of mine: it is anything but m 

beau-ideal of love. Juliet falls in love too su 

denly, and avows it too openly; and Romeo 
changes too suddenly from one lady to another; 
to my thought their Jove wants sentiment. Viola 
is my pet: so devoted—so subdued ; began in 
girl herished as the lonely but deep feel- 
ing of after years ; I think Shakspeare never drew 











a more exquisite picture of feminine love es. 
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At another time she writes : 

«J take it for granted you intend attacking my 
most ungrateful self, and write to petition against 
meeting with my deserts. My only excuse for 
not writing is in the spirit of the French philoso- 
pher—the best thing you can do for your friends 
is. to let them forget you. I do think I never 
passed so unfortunate or so miserable a year as 
since we last met. ° ° Once in diffi- 
culties, there you may remain; debts are like 
cross-roads, one leads into another; and it really 
is a very extravagant thing to be poor. * 
If 1 could have seen you how glad I should have 
been to have talked to you; and the real cause 
why I have not written is, that to write a letter 
one must be by oneself; I then get thinking my 
own thoughts, till l am too much out of spirits to 
write. As for news, it is barely possible to have 
less to tell than I have ; we are a little duller, if 
possible ; the very policemen complain of their 
station, and petition to be removed from Hans- 
place. 

«Mr. is married, and has most unpa- 
triotically married outof the parish. The lady is 
not pretty, and a saint. I was at some very gay 
balls at Miss ; she had a new, and 
very good set of Americans. I liked the present 
minister’s family so much. I have been to one 
or two pleasant dinners, and some very delight- 
ful parties. I find the most exquisite 
addition to London ; there is only one fault, that 
going to their house quite disgusts you with any 
other place. Comparatively, I went out very 
little last season. I am sick of parties, and go 
only for the credit of saying I have been there. 
Miss —— has had a legacy left her, on the 
strength.of which, she set out on a tour to Scot- 
land; and did goas far as Barnet. She says she 
cannot sit down under her laurels, and intends 
leaving literary pursuits to needy people.” 

And now, we close our specimens of the letters 
of L. E. L. with a brief passage, wherein is dis- 
played the mingled gravity and gaiety—the gay 
humour greatly preponderating—that generally 
constituted the fecling with which she alluded to 
any heavier or accumulated literary labour. Her 
good spirits, and her joy in the tasks she imposed 
upon herself, might usually be seen, as here, 
through the vehemence and ardour of her com- 
plaints of fatigue. She liked to tire herself. 

«Death or apology!’ I offer neither; as to 
death, I don’t—(diecontented as I am with the 
world)—I do not precisely wish to die; and as 
to apology, no mere apology would, even if it 
satisfied you, satisfy myself; and yet come to 
Hendon J cannot; printers are ‘stronger than 
love,’ and the press ‘ more cruel than the grave.’ 
Tam in the agonies of my last volume, unable to 
sleep for thinking of my preface, and unable to 
eat for meditating my dedication; also, I know 
not which way to turn fora motto. Moreover, 
this is my very busiest time, writing for the 
annuals. ‘Therefore, instead of apologising, I 
leave you to judge of the impossibility. ‘The 
fascinations of Hans-place !’ vivid must be the 
imagination that could discover them. 

* Never hermit in his cell, 

Where repose and silence dwell, 

Human shape and human word, 

Never seen and never heard’— 
had a life of dullercalm than the indwellers of our 
* There is one conclusion at 
which f have arrived, that a horse in a mill has 
an easier life than an author. I am fairly fagged 
out of my life.” 

Such parties as some of those which are al- 











luded to in the preceding letters, as being to 
L. E. L. sources of amusement at one time, and 
weariness at another, might be more specifically 
mentioned, were it necessary to show by what 
persons of worth and honour her society was 
courted. L. E. L. was never won by aristocratic 
influences alone—never captivated by title, or 
mere condescending profession. Miss Emma 
Roberts, who in many ts knew her so 
well, has remarked—*-though exceedingly in- 
different to the vanities of worldly intercourse, 


* | and not caring to number lords and ladies among 


her acquaintance, for the sake of their titles only, 
L. E. L. was by no means insensible to the more 
flattering testimonies of the esteem in which she 
was held by those whose good opinion conferred 
honour.” And among the aristocracy were 
several persons, dignified alike by virtue and 
talent, who delighted to call her friend, and in 
whose esteem she was equally happy. 

The reception her talents won for her in va- 
rious distinguished circles, she insured to herself, 
to the very last, by her winningness of disposi- 
tion and reetitude of conduct, and at no period of 
her life were such marks of kindness and appre- 
ciation conferred upon her as during the last two 
years of it. The election of her brother, which 
called forth many of these, has already been no- 
ticed, with the flattering expressions of Sir Robert 
Peel and Mr. Hope upon that occasion, The 
list might be extended to considerable length ; in 
it would be found many illustrious names. And 
it should be mentioned that for no little of the in- 
terest and favour thus conferred on L. E. L., she 
was indebted to the generous sympathy of a me 4 
whom she never even saw—to that kindly regard, 
admiration, and assistance, which talent is sure to 
experience from the Countess of Blessington. 
From a multitude of letters, by: persons who 
could only be influenced by a high and disinte- 
rested sense of her deserts, passages of encomium 


cessary, into an eulogy of which the most dis- 
tinguished might be proud—that eulogy which 
renders the truest homage to genius, by esti- 
mating at a still higher value the moral excellence 
that dignifies and refines it. 

It is much, to be admired and esteemed by 
many ; it is more, to have been truly beloved by 
a few; and both these fortunes met in the 
destiny of L. E. L. It was her desert, and no 
more. 

The qualities which claim our admiration, so 
far from being those with which the public were 
most familiar, were perhaps those which she 
least publicly exhibited. She did better justice 
to her moral than to her intellectual gifts. To 
her genius, exercised either in poetry or prose, 
she was only just learning to do justice when she 
died; but in both the progress was perceptible 
and sure. We have but to compare the liyht and 

gled drapery of her earlier muse, with the 


Poetry came arrayed in her later productions, to 
see what she was yearly becoming, and to pre- 
dict what she would have been if she had lived. 
High and solemn thought had found the place 
where wild fancy or extra sentiment alone 
had reveled before ; know. had succeeded to 
mere impulse or reckless speculation ; the feel- 
ings had become more deeply seated, as the heer’ 
beat less feverishly; the sportive ce! id f.c:! 
sprung into the woman. ; 





Look to the glowing and impassioned pages of 
the “Im  adimire all that is natur- 
ally musical in the vefse, beautiful in the romance 


might here be adduced, and woven, were it ne- | prese 


— é 
chastened colours and the simpler forma in which 


of affection, rich and graceful in the imagery ; 
and then measure her success by the calmer and 
deeper tenor, the bolder combinations of thought, 
the loftier pictures, and the nobler of 
her best poems in the ** New Monthly,”’ and the 
« Drawing-room ae weal The ideal be- 
came purer as her knowledge of the actual 
advanced ; and uer dreams deepened in loveliness 
from her intercourse Pe the world. The seve- 
rities of criticism, and more ially, { 
the sting of ridicule, aided crtecigietecane 
this change. As she sprang almost from the arms 
of the teacher into those of fame, she had won 
the wreath of poetry before she knew it was 
anything more lasting than a pretty ornament to 
be worn in a ball-room, and before she had found 
out its full value, it had apparently ceased to 
charm. To her active and unwearied mind, the 
contest for the prize was better than the posses. 
sion of it. Quick and vivid sensation was a 
necessity in her nature; visions, rhapsodies, 
reveries, were the natural offspring of her excit- 
able and imaginative temperament ; these would 
make themselves heard, taking the expression of 
the moment, and she “ lisped in numbers, for 
the numbers came ;”’ she wrote on, because she 
could not help it. 

But to what end? Was she to go on writing 
Troubadours and Golden Violets all her days— 
apostrophising loves, memories, hopes, and fears, 
for ever, in seatiered so and uncompleted 
stanzas, and running the chance of weakening 
the effect of her past music by the monotony of 
the note? That she was in danger of doing this 
was nae msc of criticism that set in 
againsther. Itstimulated her to a gradual ch 
of the poetic note that had acquired for her nna 
popularity than she could permanently retain. 
Her thoughts found a deeper channel, and flowed 
still more freely ; her observation took a wider 
range, and scanned the features of life as they 
esented themselves to her earnest gaze —not as 
she had imaged them in the pages of chivalry 
and romance, or shaped them for herself amidst 
the grotesque fancies of a dream. She discover- 
ed that her powers acquired elasticity, as the 
subjects on which they were exercised became 
more various ; and that the world widened as she 
went on. Reality, in short, grew as familiar to 
her as Romance. She led Prose captive, as she 
had led Poetry. She became the author of 
“ Francesea Carrara,” and of * Ethel Churchill.” 
Compare these works (the latest of them written 
in 1837) as evidences of advance with the 
Romance and Reality of 1830. 

It was still provoking, occasionally, to observe 
a lingering attachment to some of her worst 
faults—to see her, with the consciousness that 
she had scattered the seeds of many pleasures in 
the world, with a full sense of what ought by 
all to be enjoyed, and of the buman capacity to 
enjoy, perversely contrasting the actual with the 
ideal, not seemingly with a view' to kindle emv- 
oe bat them out of heart 
wi mselves ; to tra nhm a what 
is, for the mere sake of ing ‘what is not 
and carmot be. {t would have been delightful to 
own that she had entirely ceased to cultivate her 
want of faith in the world’s virtue, since nobody 
had more practical charity for the world’s vice. 
— segue = this remains for us, in 

was ina fair to do it; that 

her advance to a tight understanding of her own 
regular and certain; and that her 
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_ What her real feelings towards her friends 
were, may be partly seen by her letters to some 
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this period of 

liectual _progress—to her womanly sympa- 
thies—to her kind and Pet disposition, she 
did ample justice. ‘+ Whatever errors may have 
been hers,’’ observes a living writer, in a letter 
full of sad re for her loss, «* what excuses 
she had ! - what noble qualities ! ee 
pendence irit—what generosity and loftiness 
of feeling ! head of a man, and the heart of 
a woman.” 

Much as she was mi ted, we never 
knew L. E. L, to be even suspected of a mean- 
ness. Of anything little, or paltry, or shabbily 
selfish, she was utterly incapable. She seemed 
in her very soul to scorn whatever was sordid. 
On the other hand, we know that she was capa- 
ble of the most unselfish, the most imprudently 
generous actions. In pecuniary matters, this 
may almost be said to have been her ordinary 
rule of conduct. ‘To the last, she was in the 
habit of giving away her labour, which to her 
was money—as she would give away the money 
with which her principal labours were rewarded. 
We know her to have offered, upon one occasion, 
in a manner the most exquisitely delicate, fifiy 
pounds which she could very ill spare, to a friend 
who had no claim upon her on earth, but for the 
good wishes which were mutual. In some years, 
‘her income was not small, though, for the reason 
stated, her literary profits were seldom so large 
as they seemed to be; and in one of those years, 
1832, she derived an extra sum of between three 
and four hundred pounds, under the will of her 


grandmother, who appointed her sole executrix 
and legatee. thie, 


ffe tic n b 


cist 


Yet like all her literary re- 
ceipts, she expended freely and liberally ; so 
litle of her money being * laid out upon herself,”’ 
that those who only knew that she received such 
sums and did not hoard them, wondered what she 
did with them. Her own occasional inconve- 
niences, from a scarcity of funds, only served to 
render her more keenly alive to the necessities of 
any one, whom her affectiun, her esteem, or her 
gratitude, in its romantic excess, had invested 
with a claim upon her assistance. 

In our cursory remarks upon her writings, we 
have freely commented upon her passion for 
effect. ‘I'he reflection here occurs—how different 
a person was the L. E. L. who delighted in 
saying brilliant things, to the L. E. L. who 
delighted in doing disinterested and generous 
actions. Here there never was the remotest view 
to effect—never the most distant consciousness 
that any advantage was to be gained by the good 
done, bait the cad of doing it. The author 
ceased to exist when the pen was laid down. 
She reversed in her practice the quality attributed 
to Garrick—she never acted when off the stage ; 
it was then that she became most herself, and 
most merited the praise of being ‘ natural, simple, 
renin, She was most beautiful when farthest 
removed from those artificial lights in which she 
was too fond of exhibiting herself. In her, the 
constant flush of the tions was, afier all, 
lovelier than the sparkling fancy or the glowing 


of the dearest of them; this is to a certain extent 


few other writers who have expressed themselves 
her misfortunes. 


should have more diligently pursued for its cul- 
tivation, was 


acquaintance, just before his relinquishment of 
the editorship of the * Quarterly Review ;’’ in 
respect to which he says, ‘there is little or no 
chance of my holdi 

number,” E. 
plain advice, she would earlier have attained the 
elevation to which her later writings were rapidly 
advancing her. 


plume her wings for a steadier flight. 
fancy, a good ear, a command of poetical language, i 


the beauties of the eg “In a visit,” says 
that constant friend of L. E. L., “ with which 
she favoured us at Brokham, near Dorking, we 
were in the habit of walking out daily ; and 
whilst Mrs. ‘Thomson would sit down to sketch 
from nature,* L. B. L. would take my arm and 
range over the fields for hours together, stopping 
every now and then to expatiate on the beauty of 
some new opening scene, or to listen while I 
explained the botanical character of a wild flower, 
or some fact in vegetable physiology. On these 
oceasions, she would make observations and 
hazard opinions, which obviously demonstrated 
that the grasp of her intellect would have been 
productive of equally great results in whatever 
direction it had been turned, whether by accident 
or by circumstances. She long recurred with 
pleasure to that visit; and it was, on that occa- 
sion, that I first was enabled to estimate justly 
the depth of her affection, as well as the capa- 
ciousness of her intellect ; the one warm, generous, 
unalterable—the other capable of any effort, 
imaginative or substantial. Her powers of con- 
versation, when her mind was not bent on being 
playful, were great, and her remarks original. 
Whatever might have been the irritability of L. 
E. L. in early life, she, at that visit, displayed 
the sweetest and most amiable temper—mild, 
gentle, and conciliating ; and on no future occa- 
sion had I ever cause to alter this opinion of her 
disposition.” 

L. E. L. deserved the praise which in one 
emphatic word she bestowed upon her friend, 
Miss Jewsbury—she was high-minded. ‘This 
she was, whatever errors and weaknesses might 
intervene, in every important relationship of life ; 
this she was alike in the liberality of her condi- 
tions with publishers—in the reliance she placed 
on all good intentions—and ip intercourse under 
any circumstances with friends; this she was 
under every trial of her affections, amidst all 
injustice to which she was exposed, and through- 
out her conduct to her family. What she was 
during the brief interval between her marriage 
and her death, her husband has told us—she was 
animated by the purest sense of duty—a being 
the most devoted and self-denying—all that is 
most enduring, courageous, and uncensureable. 
We have now a pleasant duty, to connect with | 
these records the recollections of two or three of | 
L. E. L.’s personal friends, and the tributes of a 


most worthily in relation alike to her genius and 
And with respect to her genius, the course she 


— out in a friendly note, 


written by the late William Gifford, to a mutual 


my station for another 


Had L. L. strictly followed his 


** Meanwhile,” he says, ‘‘ the young lady must 
She has 


or social. 


L. E. L. 
dinner hour assembled, she might often be found 


true also of her opinions and tastes ; but here she 
Sod WE Rad t ctoaipis Wd Ht to" which 
. We an example in a fact to whic 
or, Phibesecss has directed our attention, that 
notwithstanding her devoted affection for the 
metropolis, expressed in several of the letters 
now published, she had in reality a fine taste for 


and a quick succession of imagery ; but all these 
will not make_a good, much less a great poet, 
without a correct taste and feeling and knowledge. 





* This. incident is alluded to in one of the last 
letters L. E. L. ever wrote. How fondly were such 














scenes remembered in Africa. 


Your amiable friend, she may be assured, cannot 
retain her present elevation in the public mind, 
but by something of a more decisive description, 
of a more uniform and direct tendency than her 
last poem. If I might advise her, she should no 
longer dance from measure to measure in the 
same story, but end with that she began—either 
lyric or heroic :—and let her plan her subject at 
first, and not trust to accident for its course and 
end.” 

The passages that follow are selected from te- 
collections which we owe to afemale pen—the 
same that supplied a note descriptive of L. E. L.’s 
study, in the earlier part of our narrative. Since 
this lady’s personal acquaintance with L. E. L. 
commenced, in 1835, the circumstances of occa- 
sional intercourse have been peculiarly favourable 
for knowing and estimating her rightly. Little, 
indeed, as she remarks, can we judge of real 
character from the superficial views only which 
general society presents; least of all, of such 
beings as L. E. L. 

“It was my privilege to associate with her in 
a circle comprising some among the few of her 
heart’s chosen and trusted friends—those to 
whom she opened her inmost soul—those as she 
emphatically said, ‘ who loved her for her own 
sake, not admiring or flattering her because she 
was L. E. L.’ The idea of being sought merely 
for her literary popularity ever roused her disdain ; 
and she would speak in no measured terms of 
person who considered themselves as patronising 
literary characters, by inviting them as sources 
of amusement or objects of curiosity. * What!’ 
she would indignantly exclaim, quoting her own 
expressive lines— 

‘ Be made the wonder of a night, 
As if the soul could be a sight!” 


‘* By the friends referred to she was understood 
and appreciated in all her varying moods, literary 
Their homes were the green and sun- 
ny spots where her spirit looked for rest when 
worn and wearied in the crowded highways of 
the world. ‘Their generous kindness, and pro- 


tecting care, were around her during the last few 
months she dwelt in her native land, securing 
her comfort, and shielding her from anxiety. 


‘* How vividly does memory recall my first 


visit with L. E. L., that lonely morning room 
with its sweet garden prospect, its birds and 
flowers, its books and works of art, all arranged 
with exquisite taste. 
of the few spots out of town for which L. E. L. 
seemed to possess an affection. There she often 
read to us, sometimes hcr own poems. 
style of reading was peculiar, a kind of recitative, 
more poetical than musical, derived rather from 
the soul than from the ear—but giving the fullest 
effect to every variation of thought, feeling, and 
character. 
provvisatrice ; and you listened entranced to the 
earnest but varying intonations of her voice, as 


The place itself was one 


Her 


She became for the time a literal im- 


f it were pouring from her soul in all their first 


freshness, the beautiful creations of which she 
was the previous originator. 


“With evening usually came a change over 
In the more general circle which the 


ike her own Eulalie— 


‘‘ The centre of a group whose courage light 
Made a fit element, in which her wit 
Flash’d like the lightning.” 


It was often interesting to compare the L, E. L. 
of the morning with the Miss Landon of the 
evening. Alike, yet how different. 


Genius 
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now folded its wings, and walked forth in the | that her literary tasks were completed with a 
garb of social life. Vet still might that genius be | quickness that to slower sinks Wee almost the 


recognised in the courteous and nicely fitting 
compliment, the piquant remark, the brilliant 
repartee, and sometimes in the full flow of elo- 
quence. Abundantly amusing was it to watch 
how she almost intuitively read the characters of 
those before her, and with what tact she adapted 
her conversation to each and all. In their =: 
ing tastes, however opposed to her own, 8 
would be sure to express a grateful interest, She 
never appeared conscious of her own superiority 
—one often heard her spoken of as a pleasant, 
unassuming girl. ‘There seemed, also, constant- 
ly in exercise, a good-natured toleration of what, 
by many, would be deemed impertinent. One 
evening, a ‘ butterfly of fashion’ hearing Miss 
Landon’s name mentioned, begged for an intro- 
duction; and, in a few minutes afterwards, seated 
with L. E. L. ona step of the conservatory, was 
heard to express her satisfaction in having met 
with such a kindred heart, as she was sure Miss 
Landon’s must prove ! 

‘It was an especial pleasure to hear her con- 
verse on Shakspeare. It was more difficult to 
please her taste on this than on any other literary 
subject. Very few criticisms came up to her 
standard. ‘These characters, she would say, re- 
quire not only the feeling of a poet to appreciate, 
but the analytic skill of a siceopheee to ex- 
amine them as they deserve. ‘To her favourable 
opinions of the works of her contemporaries. 
L. E. L. ever gave free and generous expression, 
Writing to a young author, she observes, “ Criti- 
cism never yet benefited a really original mind ; 
such a mind macadamises its own road.’ Jea- 
lousy seemed utterly opposed to her nature. In 
the petty rivalries which sometimes disturb the 
outer-court worshippers of the Muses, she even 
disdained to take part, except in vindication of a 
friend. Her disposition was peculiarly disinte- 
rested; she never paused to think of herself 
when others required any assistance which she 
could bestow. 

‘* Many people have been at a loss to reconcile 
her love of poetry with her apparent indifference 
o music and painting. That she did not care for 
scientific music, nor for elaborate pictures, mere- 
ly a8 music or as painting, was certainly true ; 
yet, in the midst of an interesting conversation, 
a few notes of melody floating to her ear from an 
adjoining room would cause her to start up, utter 
an exclamation of deep emotion, and then diverge 
from the previous topic into some discussion 
most musical and sweet. As for painting, it was 
impossible that its combinations should rot be 
duly appreciated by one whose own taste was 
exquisitely picturesque, using that term in its 
artistic, rather than in its sometime; more ro- 
mantic application. Miss Landon’s refined taste 
would instantly detect the slightest incongruity 
in the arrangements of a room, in the appoint 
ment of a table, in the adaptation of colours in 
dress, and in the attitudes and manners of per- 
sons. Equally quick was she in admiring to the 
least minutie any circumstances accotdant with 
the principles of good taste, L. E. L.'s appie- 


ciation of painting, like that of music, was intel- 


lectual rather than mechanical, belonging to ‘the 
combinations rather than to the details; she loved 
the poetical effects and suggestive influences of 
the arts, although caring little for their mere 
technicalities. 

“Everything seemed accomplished by her 
without effort. Her thoughts seemed to spring 
up spontaneously on any proposéd subject ; so 





aspect of intuition. In truth she could say— 
+I bat call 
My trusty spirits, and they come.’ 

In her conversation, too, thére was the like use, 
the like rapidity of transition, together with a cor- 
respondent quickness of utterance, as if her beau- 
tifal thoughts were to escape into expression. 
With what rapidi robe ihe ‘iter such senti- 
ments ‘as the following:—‘It ever Séems 80 
ws me that people should mistake the 
semblance of excessive cheerfulness, when it is 
assumed only as a mask to conceal the real fa- 
tures of the wearer. When mirth takes a’sar- 
eastic form, it always gives me an idea of the 
speaker’s own internal wretchedness or deep 
sense of injury ; for when does the foam mantle 
highest on’ the wave and sparkle brightest in the 
sunshine? Is it not when that wave is passing 
over the jagged rock, and the rough stone lurk- 
ing beneath ?” 

‘« The last period, of any length, I spent under 
the same roof with L. E. L., was for a month 
immediately before her departure from England. 
Her mind and her time were necessarily’so oc- 
cupied, that we had only occasional glimpses of 
her own real self. Sometimes, however, she 
would throw off all that pressed upon her, and be 
entirely the L. E. L. of former days.” 

It has been remarked that it was only when 
with the frivolous that she assumed frivolity. 
The writer of the above recollections, therefore, 
must have seen her in her happier and more se- 
tious moods. 

Mrs. 8. C. Hall, commenting upon the por- 
traits of her lamented friend, remarks, 


‘It is singular that so few portraits of this ac- 
complished woman should have been painted. 
For nearly twenty years she occupied a | 
portion of public attention ; and, during the whole 
of her career, was almost idolised by the young 
and warm-hearted. Although certainly not beau- 
tiful—perhaps she ean scarcely be described as 
handsome—hcr countenance possessed that which 
an artist prizes above beauty, at least above the 
beauty that is without it—rxpression ; her fea- 
tures were not regular, but they were pleasing 
and attractive at all times; and when animated, 
had a character approximating to loveliness. Her 
form, too, though petite, was graceful. She had 
a large acquaintance among artists, to whose so- 
ciety she was always especially partial. Is it 


‘not strange, then, that so few have employed the 


pencil in perpetuating the remembrance of one 
so dear to fame, and whose works must for ever 
form a conspicuous part of the literary history of 
the age ?” 


That she merited every compliment at their 
hands, by her own high conceptions of painting, 
and her qualification for judging of whatever was 
most elevated in the works of artists, is undoubt- 
edly true; and evidence of her sympathy with 
rr is. oe “e maeuee mate and beauty, 
in the “ Subjects ures,” which a in 
these volliilee, iil 

The same writer observes— 


‘Though quite unskilled in the language of | ¥ 


the schools, she had a fine feeling for 


ie 
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———. 
‘they idealise humanity.’ What a string of pearls 
Thien kate , had I noted down the 
thoughts that fell in sayings from her lips.” 

~ In 1822 or 3, she sat to Mr. Pickersgill for a 
portrait. It has not been engraved ; though like, 
in many respects, it was not a pleasing resem. 
blance. An engraving that accompanied a sketch 
of her life, in the * New Monthly,” some years 
ago, was still less successful; and we remember 
the gravity ae which aa complained mone: the 
‘painter or the engraver, ‘magnified her ears, 
dad peottianty of whith she could not but be 
! conscious, in a most libellous manner. To 
‘Maclise she sat three or four times, with better 
} suecess on each occasion. With the last portrait 
from his land it would be unreasonable to be in 
any way dissatisfied. It is a delightful record of 
the serene, yet lively, thoughtfulness that was'so 
often seen to lighten up her expressive counte- 
nance. Later than this, and bata few months 
before her marriage, a medallion portrait of her, 
in plaster, was executed by Mr. Weekes. Al- 
ey profile was not the happiest view of 
her face, the likeness is sufficiently faithful to be 
very agreeable; and were the throat less long, 
and the bust less broad and full, the resemblance 
would be perfect. It is cleverly executed, but 
has not yet been published. Nor should we 
Phere forget to mention the miniature likeness 
with which the 1 anxiety of Mr. Schloss 
adorned his ‘‘ Bijow Almanack.”’ 

As a pen and ink drawing, we know nothing 
so minutely and carefully filled up as the follow- 
ing portrait, for which we are indebted to the 
loving remembrance of a youthful friend of L. E. 
L., with whose name we are unacquainted. With 
one or two exceptions which we are disposed to 
make, for there will be differences’ of opinion 
even about such matters of fact as lofty foreheads 
and black lashes, the picture is no exaggeration, 


arge | and may be received as an atonement for the 


feebleness of the sketch which our own recollec- 
tion has supplied :— 
‘It was strange to watch,” says her admiring 
friend, ‘* the many shades of varied feeling which 
across her countenance even in an hour. 
can see her now—her dark silken hair braided 
back over a small, but what phrenologists would 
call a well developed head; her fore lofty, 
and full and open, although the hair grew low 
upon it; the eyebrows perfect in arch and form; 
the eyes round, soft, or flashing, as they might 
be—gray, well-formed, and beautifully set—the 
lashes long and black, the under ones turning 
down with a delicate curve, and forming a soft 
relief upon the tint of her cheek, which, when 
she enjoyed good health, was bright and blush- 
ing; her complexion was delicately fair; her skin 
coh and transparent ; her nose small (retrousée) ; 
the nostril well defined, slightly curved, but ce- 


pable of a scornful expression, which she did not 


appear to have the power of repressing, even 
though she gave her thonghe no words, when 
any mean or despicable action was ull to; it 
would be difficult to describe her mouth ;_ it was 
neither flat nor pouting, neither large nor small ; 
‘ojected a little beyond the upper; 
her smile was deli y animated; her teeth 
white, small and even, and her voice and laugh 


or much the contrary ;, 
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Of the warm and eloquent praise lavished upon 
her by “‘ Blackwood’s Magazine” in 1830, she 
proved herself more and more deserving year 


after year. Such recognition of her powers 


t well ge her to mature them by 
pat ser Poaceae. care for their direction. 
« TicktER.—I love L. E. L. 

-«Nortu.—So do I, and being old gentlemen, 
we may blamelessly make the public our con/i- 
dante. There is a passionate purity in all her 
feelings that endears to me both her human and 
her peetical character. She is a true enthusiast. 
Her affections overflow the imagery her fancy 
lavishes on all the subjects of het song, and 
colour it all with a rich and tender light which 
makes even confusion beautiful, gives a glowing 
charm even to indistinet conception, when the 
thoughts themselves are full formed and substan- 
jated, which they often are, biings them pro- 
miscuously out upon the eye of the soul in 
flashes that cians ne into sudden admiration. 
The originality of her genius, methinks, is con- 

jetious in the choice of ite subjects—they are 
unborrowed; and in her least successful poems 
—as wholes, there is no dearth of poetry. Her 
execution has not the consummate elegance and 
grace of Felicia Hemans ; but she is very young, 
and becoming every year she lives more mistress 
of her art, and has chiefly to learn, how to use 
her treasures, which, profuse as she has been, 
are in abundant store; and, in good truth, the 
fair and happy being has a fertile imagination— 
the soit of her soul, if allowed to lie fallow for 
one sunny summer, would, | predict, yield a still 
richer and more glorious harvest. I love Miss 
Landon—for in her genius does the work of 
duty, the union of the two is * beautiful exceed- 
ingly,’’ and virtue is its own reward ; far beyond 
the highest meed of praise ever bestowed by 
critic—though round her fair forehead is already 
wreathed the immortal laurel. 

“* 'T'3cKLER.—Her novel is brilliant. 

“ Norta.— Throughout. 

“This morning gives us promise of a glorious day.” 

There was a critical observation in the ‘ Athe- 


neum” on the appearance of «Ethel Churchill,” 
which should be added here :— 


“« We find in the prose writings of Miss Lan- 
don the same warmth of feeling as in her verse. 
The language only is changed; the genius that 
er it is the same. But the qualities that 

e established her fame as a poetess occasion- 
ally interfere with the full development of her 
powers as a writer of novels. In all, we admit 
there are fine and noble thoughts i gr ex- 
pressed ; ink wisely, tenderly, 


as somansicaliy, a0 wil iy ee os, 7“ 





uch | re. . These episodes are. indeed the 
reel mara of Miss’ dows style; and we 
confess we would not change them for an-im- 
provement in the mere machinery of a novel.” 


The author of an article on the Female Novel- 
sts in the ‘Edinburgh Review,” discussed L. 
E. L.’s pretensions to a distinguished place 
amongst them, in a spirit of liberal appreciation. 
Conscientiousness of judgment, accompanied 
by brilliancy of expression, gave value to this 
critic’s praise ; his objections were not prejudice, 
nor his acknowledgments flattery. ‘There could 
be no risk in grounding upon the opinion of such 
writers, the assertion, that L. E. L.’s place in 
modern literature would have been no unelevated 
one had she never written a single poem. 

In “ Fraser’s Magazine”’ for January, 1840, 
appeared the following comments on her genius, 
her character, and“her fate :— 


*« She had herself predicted, though speaking 
in the character of another,— 


* Where my father’s bones are lying, 
There my bones wil] never lie; 

* * * * * * * 

Mine shall be a lonelier ending, 
Mine shall be a wilder grave, 

Where the shout and shriek are blending, 
Where the tempest meets the waves ; 

Or perhaps a fate more lonely, 
In some drear and distant ward, 

Where my weary eyes meet only 
Hired nurse and sullen guard.’ 

* * * * * a * 


‘In her poems there are unquestioned indi- 
cations of genius, and sometimes the indication 
is fulfilled by her execution. She had a deep and 
sweet feeling of affection, and a fine eye for the 
more ornamental and picturesque beauties of the 
external world, which she frequently expressed 
in harmonious verse, suggested by copious read- 
ing of various literature, and regulated by a mu- 
sical and practised ear. With the young she 
was always a favourite: other ladies—for by la- 
dies it must be done if at all—may, but hardly 
soon, supplant her in that favour. May their 
career be less burthened by wearisome exertion, 
their close less sorrowful than hers! At the 
period of her death she was rapidly rising in all 
that could gratify a lady and an authoress—in 
general estimation, in public honour, in increas- 
ing respect—as well as in the more matured de- 
velopment of her genius, made evident in her 
prose compositions. ‘Ethel Churchill’ is, in- 
deed, a work of beauty and talent, for which it 
would be hard to find a parallel in the history of 
female authorship. And then, when the pros- 
pect of her taking a place in her land's language 
was within her sight—then she died. The 
promise of her life was unfulfilled :— 


‘Life is made up of miserable hours ; 
And all of which we craved a brief possessing, 
For which we wasted wishes, hopes, and powers, 
Comes wiih some fatal drawback on the blessing, 
We might have been. 


‘ The future never renders to the past 
The young beliefs entrusted to its keeping. 
Inscribe one sentence—life’s first truth and last— 
On the pale marble where our dust is sleeping— 
We might have been. 


**Who wrote those lines? Miss Landon! 
What she might have been, is now idle to con- 


jecture ; but, apart from her literary abilities and 
her literary industry, she. was, in every domestic 





telation of life, honourable, generous, dutiful, 





self-denying ; zealous, disinterested, and untiring 
in her friendships ; and, as an ornament of so- 
ciety, what Miss Jewsbury called her—‘a gay 
and gifted thing.’ ”’ 

The able writer, whose speculations on her 
death have been already adverted to and quoted, 
eloquently bore witness to the noble generosity 
of her nature as indicated in her works :— 

‘The loss of a writer, and that writer a woman 
whose career had commenced so brilliantly and 
promised so much, had her life been spared and 
her circumstances propitious, of fame for herself 
and enjoyment to others, is properly regarded as 
a public loss. Her works indicated a noble and 
generous nature, an organisation of passionate 
sensibility, and a correctness and keenness of 
observation rarely combined with those qualities 
in early life. And if this lustre was not wholly 
unobscured by occasional conventionalism, by a 
luxuriant verbiage, and by a factitious melancholy, 
still there was reason to hope that the poetical 
genius which was in her would, as its strength 
became matured, have scattered the mists and 
shone forth in its natural splendour. ‘That hope 
is suddenly blighted. ‘A star has left the kind- 
ling sky,’ (to borrow from the beautiful song that 
was one of her latest compositions, and is.so full 
of seeming presentiments or analogies of her own 
fate ;) and 

‘ The voyage it lights no longer, ends 

Soon on a foreign shore.’ 
She sleeps in the barren sands of Africa, and the 
mournful music of the billows to which she 
listened in her solitary sea-girt dwelling, is now 
the dirge that resounds over her distant grave.” 





What remains of our task is of ‘a less doubt- 
ful and less melancholy character. It is simply 
to introduce to public notice her latest writings ; 
the dramatic work (her.only one) which she 
completed just previous to her departure from 
England, and the essays on the female characters 
of Scott, which were the interesting and appro- 
priate subjects of her last literary speculations 
when in Africa. 

The reader, as he peruses those glowing re- 
cords of a woman’s thoughts and feelings in re- 
lation to some of the most beautiful pictures of 
passion, sentiment, and character in her sex that 
genius has bequeathed to us, will not find his 
emotions less pleasurable from this reflection— 
how many anxious and troubled hours may these, 
her last compositions, have lightened? How 
much pain, whether of sickness, or of watching 
over sickness, may they have helped to dissi- 
pate? How much of solitude may they have 
peopled with familiar and delightful images ? 
What associations of old friends and of the old 
home may they have awakened! of youthful 
hours deliciously spent over the pages she was 


‘fillustrating—of early desires to see some bright 


creations of her own also, entwined with her 
land’s language—of hopes already not unfulfilled, 
and of a future that was to give reality to her 
fondest dreams ! 

These are reflections that will occur at least 
to some readers, and hence, perhaps, a pleasant 
and grateful conclusion that the mind which 
could so exert itself—so turn in a new position 
to its old pursuits—so employ its best and hap- 
piest energies with such vivid and successful re- 
sults, must have been nobly sustained and forti- 
fied even to the very last. 

It has been the fashion, as we have seen, to 
judge of the tone of L. E. L.’s ordinary feelings 
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by the tone of her more earnest writings—to 
decide that when her poetry presented but a suc- 
cession of sombre and desolate images, her heart 
was world-weary and her life miserable—to argue 
from her intellectual to her moral tendencies, 
and to assume that those subjects of uncontrol- 
able fate, early and withering disappointment, 
premature but welcome death, to which her ima- 
gination reverted, were but pictures drawn from 
her experience of life, and prefigurings of her 
hopeless and inevitable future. Let this rule be 
applied at least consistently: we should rather 
say, let her for once be judged not unjustly by 
this principle. If evidence of the healthy, the 
animated, the cheerful flow of her thoughts and 
feelings in her last days, may be drawn from her 
writings—itithe subjects 79 which she was 
employed, and in her sparkling and picturesque 
style of treating them—that evidence will be 
found in her criticisms and reflections on the 
female characters of the illustrious novelist. The 
new novel upon which she was herself engaged, 
the first volume being finished in Africa, affords 
evidence to the same effect, and equally strong ; 
it is the opening of a story of modern life and 
manners, comic and satirical in its spirit ; but too 
dependent for its effect upon the consecutiveness 
of its scenes, and the shadowy contrasts of its 
family likenesses, to admit of its set of sketches 
being separated with success. 

From the morning of her marriage to the 
morning of her death, she was too incessantly 
occupied by necessary duties and habits of lite- 
rary exercise, in which she never relaxed, to sit 
down, even for an instant, under the shadow of 
desponding thoughts. Brief, however, was the 
interval between: it was the breathless moment 
betwixt “ the flash and thunder.” As she stood 
at the altar in her bridal garments, beloved friends 
surrounding her, with her brother presiding at 
those rites whose very solemnity is half joy, 
even then, to borrow a fine image of her own 
from ‘* Castruccio,”’ 





“ her shadow fell upon her grave, 
She stood so near to it.”’ 


But, short and hurried as the time was, she ne- 
glected no duty, shrank from no call upon her 
intrepidity and watchfulness, forfeited no parti- 
cle of claim to our admiration and regard: this, 
above all the rest, is certain and consolatory. A 
“‘ ministering angel’’ amidst her husband’s sick- 
ness ; enduring, almost uncomplaining, under her 
own; self-denying and absorbed in care for others ; 
thus, herself to the last, consistently ended the 
life of L. E. L. , 

A monument to her memory will ere long be 
erected in this country ; probably in that church 
at Brompton which for years she attended, near 
which she through life resided, and in whose 
burial place the “first grave’ was beautifull 
commemorated by her pen. For herself, whose 
ashes should have rested beneath such a tribute 
to her genius and virtues—*“ She sleeps in the 
barren sands of Africa, and the mournful music 
of the billows, to which she listened in her soli- 
tary sea-girt dwelling, is now the dirge that re- 
sounds over her distant grave.”’ 


THE END. 





A TALE. 


BY G. P. R. JAMES, ESQ. 


AUTHOR or “THE Gifsy,” “THE ROBBER,” “THE GENTLEMAN 
OF THE OLD SCHOOL,” ETC., BTC., ETC. 


PREFACE. 


An apology is due to the public for the employ- 
ment in the very title of this book of a word 
taken from a foreign language. Although the 
term ‘*régime’’ has been commonly used in 
England in the sense which is here given to it, L 
certainly should not have retained it had | been 
able to discover any purely English expression 
to signify that state of socief} and government 
which existed in France immediately before the 
first revolution. ‘There are doubtless many other 
faults in these volumes which equally require 
excuse, and I can only trust that upon all these 
Aa the public will extend to me the same 
enity which it has hitherto evinced. 

In the following tale 1 have deviated in some 
degree from the usual plan of my romances, and 
have undertaken a somewhat difficult task, though 
that task is one which I had long contemplated 
before | began the execution, and for which I had 
arranged the plot and characters with the hope of 
producing a certain moral effect upon the minds 
of my fellow men, at the same time that I afforded 
them amusement for an idle hour. : 

A subject of no slight interest was to be found 
in the education of a girl from infancy to woman- 
hood by a man unconnected with her by blood, 
together with the results to both; but, at the 
same time, to treat it properly was not an easy 
undertaking. In attempting it, I have striven to 
depict the fine shades of character and emotion 
rather than the broader contrasts, the scenic light 
and shade, and the somewhat melo-dramatic 
effects, for which there is a great fordness in the 
present day. But I believe the public can appre- 
ciate and like two styles of composition very dif- 
ferent from each other; and that, while tales of 
strongly-excited passion, of crime and sorrow, 
may occupy its attention at one moment, it will 
not fail to turn to quieter paintings of the human 
heatt if the pictures are executed with fidelity 
and vigour. Whether I have in any degree suc- 
ceeded in doing so in the following pages, the 
reader must judge; but I trust, at all events, he 
will find that the story in which the various cha- 
racters are brought forward may afford sufficient 
interest to carry him not unwillingly through 
work. } 

In the character of Annette de St. Morin, I 
have had the peculiar difficulties to contend with 
which every man must encounter wher he en- 
deavours to depict the many fine gradations of 
thought and feeling produced in a woman’s bosom 
by the different events of her life; and, certainly, 
the circumstances in which I have placed her 
have not made the task more easy. Neverthe- 
less, I trust the picture is a true one, and I believe 
it to be so. rule which I have gone by in 

inting this character is, to have all the obser- 


nature and conduct of woman present to m 
mind, like colours on a palette; and I wd 
never asked myself what would be my own sen- 
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| as a consequence of his own acts, in much more 


| his middle. In form he was a 


vations that I nen Wea through life upon the | 










stabi it have placed him 





book to maké it interesting to the mere lc 


meretricious and unreal in the portraiture ¢ 
racters drawn with a higher view. 
The rest of the personages | believe to 
man beings, without more of evil or more. 
than is to be found in a very great numb our 
fellow creatures, Many of the traits in the Baron 
de Cajare are not only natural, but recorded mat- 
ters of fact; and those that are so comprise every 
point that is at all out of the ordinary rum of 
events. bs 
For various reasgns, with which | will not 
trouble the reader at present, I judged it imprac- 
ticable to remove the period of the story into any 
other reign than that of Louis XV., although the 
insane debaucheries of his latter years rendered 
that monarch’s court the lastiwhich one would 
willingly depict. I trust, however, that in those 
passages where the scene is laid in Paris or er 
sailles, nothing will be found which can o 
the most delicate mind; and I am certain that 










dency directly or indirectly to encou vice, or 
which has for its object anything but oF tans 
tion of that high and holy philosophy which came 
from God, and leads man to him. 

That the work may please you, reader, is my 
sincere wish; but if it should benefit you also, if 
there should be one sentence in it, or one pas- 
sage, which may elevate your views, or purify 
your purposes, or withdraw you frém an error, 
or lead you to a virtue, I have done all that I 
could hope, and have more than my reward. 

THE AUTHOR. 
The Shrubbery, Walmer, June, 1841. 
+ 





CHAPTER I. 


Tn a low roofed room, on the seventh story of 
a house in one.of the back streets of the city of 
Paris, and in the year 17—, sat a man_habited 
as an artisan, and bearing in his whole appear- 
ance the signs and tokens of a person in the 
lowest ranks of life. His dress was soiled and 
dirty, his face and hands not very clean, bi 
sleeves were tucked up nearly 
and a leathern apron, which ; 
white, hung from his neck and was girded 







deep chest, and a sinewy 


















striking and tic situations, 1 have deli- 
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French capital, though it was the jewellers and 
: —— who swallowéd sbahe principal 

of its profits, leaving little but a bare sub- 
all the labour to those who produced 
m1 ous beautiful little ornaments which deco- 
“gated the toilet table of every fine lady in those 


da 
r an, at the es the reader ie 
oom, was occupied in uit of his c 
Peete a adind chon of a before him, 
covered all over with tracings of the most beau- 
tiful arabesques that it was possible to coaceive, 
he was imitating, with the greatest nicety and 
y, in silver, a small basket, representing 
pof a lotus. Now he plied with the utmost 
ity a small pair of pincers; now he used the 
file to remove any little icrebblarity now, by the 
use of the blowpipe, he fixed the numerous 
threads and filaments er, at places where 
‘the juneture could y be perceived. ‘Then, 
when he had a certain portion, he paused, 
looked at it, seemed toe admire his own 


"hh length, as the filigree worker was thus pro- 

_ ceeding, a slight noise from the other side of the 
room—a mere rustle, as it were—caught the 
quick ear of the Parisian artisan, and, startin 

up from his stool, he laid down the pincers an 
the little basket, and, moving with a quiet step 
across the room, peeped into a cradle which stood 
within a few feet of the fireplace. 

Therein lay as beautiful an infant as ever was 
seen:. a little girl, fine, healthy, , seemin 
e-cellib-dealien oll thane eed ile me genom by 
which sheswas evidently surrounded. She had 
woke up from sleep, and when she saw the well- 
known face above her, she smiled gladly and 
moved her little arms. ‘The artisan ae § upon 
her for a moment thoughtfully, then shook his 
head with somewhat of a sigh, saying, ‘I must 
not take up, for I —_ nothing . are —. 
Sleep, sleep, my baby, for I must work for f? 
and, £ Qaierslie gently with his hand, he 
endeavoured to lull the child into slumber again 


by singing to her one of the many little lullabies 
which were then, and still are, common in France. 
He had just suceeeded, and was still going on for 
a little, ee st vote 2 


rowsy god 
] door opened, and a good-look- 

pabout his @wn age entered, and ap- 
ietly. There was some degree 


and some of timidity in her look; 





q and, indeed, her face was like that of one who 


i ieve, and may 
and yet the artisan did not 

of a disposition likely to be offended easily, 

or to be approached with fear—at least by a wo- 


“ Well, iette,”’ he said, in a low voice, 


“would he give 

«Not a sou,” replied the 
tone: “ he said that he had never in his life paid 
a farthing for any work before it was done, and 
for a moment. mo well,’’ he po commen a 
~imenniraane moment, “ the man’s 
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which he bought of you at the time you 
it.” 

** How could 1?” exclaimed the man, shagply. 
* Did I not burn my hand? and could I do fine 
work with my hand all swelled ?”’ 

** But he saw you at the fair at Charenton,” 
said the woman. 

** To be sure,’’ answered her husband, with a 
laugh. “I don’t walk with my hands, so I could 
go to Charenton though I could not work. But 
you watch the child, Margiette! I must sit up 
and work all night, and all day to-morrow. . | 
ean get the basket finished before seven to-mor- 
row. Itis only for the child I cate: what can 
be done fur it? Hark ye, Margiette: take that 
lamp | am not using to the revendeuse, and see 
what she will give you for it; the poor babe 
must have something to eat, and you, too, my 
Margiette: I camdo very well without.” 

The woman had still continued to gaze in his 
face with a timid look, as if she had something 
to say which she was half afraid of uttering, but 
she now answered, ‘‘ {| have got something for 
the child, Pierre, here in my basket.” 

‘* How, how ?’’? demanded the man, some- 
what sharply. ‘* How did you get it?” 

** Nay, do not be angry; I would not have 
taken it, Pierre, but for the child. There were 
three gentlemen in Monsieur Fiteau’s shop 
changing some gold and buying some lace ; and 
one of them, an abbe, seeing me well nigh in- 
clined to weep when Fiteau refused me the mo- 
ney, began to ask me questions ; and I told him 
that I should not care about the matter, for that 
my husband could soon get the work done, but 
that there was a child, and a child’s hunger 
would not wait. Upon which he offered me 
some money. I would only take half a livre, 
for I thought you would be angry; but, as I 
came along, I bought this little loaf and some 
milk for the child; and now,” she added, ‘‘ here 
are five sous more: if you will let me, I will go 
and buy something for your supper.” 

‘*« No,” said her husband, * no: you did very 
right, good wife, to take the money for the child, 
but I cannot eat the bread of charity while I can 
work, Make something for the little one and 
for yourself: I can do very well without till to- 
morrow.” 

The woman declared that she would not taste 
anything if he did not; and, as usual, by perse- 
vering she gained her point. They divided the 
bread into three portions, reserved one, together 
with the milk, against the child’s waking, and 
each took another. ‘The woman ate hers with 
calm and quiet resignation ; but the man swal- 
lowed two or three mouthfuls with difficulty, and 
then, putting down the crust upon the table, burst 
into tears, exclaiming, ‘‘ This is the first time I 
have eaten the bread of charity! Oh, may it be 
the last !’’ 

Almost as he spoke there was a knock at the 
chamber door, a hand laid upon the latch thereof, 
and a stranger entered the room. He was dressed 
in the habit of an abbe, which was in some de- 

e clerical, and distinguished from the rest of 
the world those personages who had taken what 
are called the first vows, which in facet bound 
them to nothing. ‘Those vows were continually 
renounced at pleasure;,.and even while they 
remained in force they did not restrain the per- 
son who had taken them from mingling with the 
fall current of worldly things, enjoying all the 

and but too often sharing in all the 
vices, of society. Abbes were prevented, indeed, 
from marrying till they had formally cast off those 





vows; but this restriction was of course only an 
occasion for additional licentiousness, so that it 
became a common saying in regard to any one 
who had a numerous family, ** He has as many 
children as an.abbe.”’ 

The person who entered might be five or six- 
and-thirty, and was a fine, powerful man, though 
the countenance was somewhat pale and sallow, 
and the eyes were near together, though fine; 
while a curl about the lip denoted that there was 
some bitiefness of spirit within, either from dis- 
uppointment or a turn of mind naturally sarcastic. 


There is, perhaps, as Much of what we may, 


call expression in a man’s carriage, and pare) 
ticularly in his step, as there is in his countenance ; 

and the step of the abbe was very peculiar. It 

was slow and noiseless, but firm and fixed. 

Though his shoulders wereynot #@und, his head 

bent a little forward, and his full dark eyes, 

when resting on any object, remained half open, 

without the slightest wandering or movement. 

Though keen in themselves, no motion betrayed 

the secrets of the heart: they seemed full of 
inquiry, but answered nothing. 

I mean not by any means to say that his 
countenance was without expression, for it had 
much peculiar character of its own; though the 
expression varied only according to his will, and 
not according: to his emotions. On the present 
oceasion, his lip bore a benign and chastened 
smile ; and though he entered with his broad- 
brimmed hat on, he removed it immediately as 
he advanced towards the table. The filigree- 
worker and his wife rose; and the woman 
dropped a low courtesy, while her husband fixed 
his eyes with an inquiring and even somewhat 
stern glance upon the stranger, and then suddenly 
turned and looked for a moment towards the 
dying embers of their small fire, till he had 
wiped away all traces of the late emotion from 
his face. 

‘*[ have been inquiring into your situation, 
my good lady, since I saw you,” said the abbe, 
‘©and, from the account which even that hard- 
hearted old usurer Fiteau gives of you and your 
husband, I have become interested in you, and 
wish to know if I can serve you.” 

The woman hesitated, and Pierre himself 
turned round and remained silent for a single 
minute, gazing on the stranger with a curious 
and somewhat doubtful smile. At length he 
answered, ‘‘ We have much to thank you for al- 
ready, sir, and it is an easy thing to serve people 
sO poor us we are.” 

‘* Not always,’’ answered the abbe, without a 
change of countenance: ‘ each person in this 
world has his particular views, and I already 
know that you have yours.”’ 

‘* How so, sir !”’ said the man, again gazing on 
him eagerly : ‘* have I ever seen you before 2” 

** Not that I know of, my good friend,’’ replied 
the abbe, with a smile; ‘* but your question is 
easily answered, ‘There are about ten men in 
Paris under the king, who, if I had offered them 
half a dozen livres, would have refused to take 
them. Now, some twenty minutes ago, I of- 
fered your wife here, when 1 saw she was in 
distress, a handful of the change I had just re- 
ceived. She contented herself with half alivre, 
and when I urged her to take more, said that her 
husband would be angry if she did. Now have 
I not reason to say that you have your own pe- 
culiar views? But, to put all such things aside, 
tell me if I can serve you, and how.” 

“Only, sit, | believe, by ordering some of 
these trinkets from me,”” replied the man, in a 
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tone considerably softened ; and he pointed to. 
the basket he was working. 

The abbe took it up and examined it. 
very beautiful,” he said: ‘ come, I will buy this 
of you, and pay for it now, though I, alas!” he 
added, ** have neither wife nor children to please 


“It is 


with such gauds. What is the price of it?” 

‘‘ Nay, sir, | cannot sell you that,”’ replied the 
man: ** itis promised to Monsieur Fiteau ; but I 
can soon work you another exactly like it.” 

“You can work him another,” replied the 
abbe, somewhat sharply. ‘Why should I wait, 
who am willing to beftiend you, and he not, who 
will do nothing for you?” 

* Because I have promised it to him, sir,” re- 
plied the man, simply, “and I eannot break my 
word.”’ 

“You are tight,” answered the abbe: ‘I ap- 
plaud your honesty, and you shall work me 
another. What may the price be, my good 
friend ¢”’ 

“ Nay, sir, I hardly know,” replied the fili- 
gree-worker. ‘* Monsieur Fiteau pays me five 
livres for my labour, and finds the silver; but 
what he charges I cannot tell.”’ 

The stranger took up the basket and examined 
it with a thoughtful air, murmuring as if to him- 
self, ‘The asurer! What may the silver be 
worth ?” 

«Some six or seven livres when spun into 
wire,”’ replied the man. 

“And he gives you five,” rejoined the abbe, 
‘taking forty for himself. Out upon it! Here, 
my friend, here are ten livres to begin with: 
when you bring me the basket done, I will give 
you twenty more, and then I shall have the 
trinket at about one half of the price which this 
man Fiteau would charge me for it.”’ 

The filigree-worker suffered the abbe to put 
the money down upon the table without taking it 
up. He looked at it somewhat wistfully, indeed, 
and then said, «I should not wish for anything 
beforehand but for the sake of the child. We 
have a hard matter to support ourselves, sir, and, 
to say the truth, the poor babe is sometimes 
sadly pinched. I feared this night that I should 
be obliged to sell some of my tools, or let the 
poor babe want till to-morrow night.” 

‘“‘Ay, so your wife told me,” replied the abbe, 
‘and it was about that | came hither. Do you 
love the child very much ?”’ 

The man gazed at him with an inquiring look 
for a moment ere he replied; but he said at 
length, ‘*We do love the child much, sir! Can 
you doubt it?” 

“Well, then,” rejoined the abbe, ‘what I 
have to propose will give you pleasure. I want 
some object to fix my affections upon in this 
world. [ have many rich benefices, and but few 
objects of thought or care. You shall give me 
your child to educate. I will adopt itas my own, 
and lead it forward unto wealth and high station. 
What say you: will you consent?” 


The proposal was in every respect an extraor- 
dinary one ; for it must be recolleeted that the 
distinction of classes in France was at that time 
preserved with the greatest strictness; and though 
there might have been nothing wonderful at all 
in a wealthy abbe adopting the ehild of any poor 
noble, yet the idea of his selecting an object for 
adoption from either the class of rofuriers or 


artisans could never have presented itself until | w 


tliat moment to the mind of the filigree-worker 
and his wife. 
seem to surprise either of them very mueh. 
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‘*Will you give us some time to consider of it?” which he 


said the man, bluntly. 

‘* How long would you have ?”’ demanded the 
abbe. 

The filigree-worker thought for a moment, and 
then required four days, to which the stranger 
consented; and, after speaking with them tor 
some time longer upon their circumstances and 
situation, the abbe gave them his address and 
left them. 

The filigree-worker continued to labour at the 
basket during the whole night; but, though he 
had made considerable progress before the next 
morning, the trinket was not yet completed when 
the daylight began to peep in at the high. window. 
As soon as day did appear, however, Pierre rose 
from his labour, washed his face and hands clean, 
cast away his working apron and jacket, and put 
on his holiday coat. He then teok five outof the 
ten livres which the abbe had given him; woke 
his wife, who had gone to bed, with a kiss ; and, 
telling her that he was about to set out, but 
would be back certainly at the end of the three 
days, he descended the long narrow staircaise of 
the house, and issued forth into the street. 

The artisan plodded onward with a quick step 
and a resolute face through the gates of Paris and 
the suburbs, past St. Denis, Eeouen, and Luzar- 
ches, till he reached Chantilly, towards the hour 
of four in the afternoon, It was a long walk: 
the road was dusty, and the filigree-worker 
paused for an hour to get some food and to rest 
himself; but at the end of that time he recom- 
menced his journey, proceeding by Creil till he 
came to the pleasant village of Cauffry under 
Liancourt, where he stopped for the night. Early 
in the following morning he went on again, 
through the rich and beautiful country which 
surrounds Clermont, amid hills and valleys, and 
brooks and fields, till he reached that pretty 
town, which he seemed to know well, he 
stepped to speak to two or three acquaintances. 
From more than one he seemed to hear news 
that grieved him, for his countenance grew sad ; 
and he quickened his pace as he quitted the 
town, hastening onward by Fitzjames and Ar- 
genlieu, where he turned from the high road, and, 
following the course of the Arre, bent his steps 
towards the small village and chateau of Argen- 
cerre. When he was within about half a mile, 
however, of the village church, he thought he 
heard some mournful sounds coming up from the 
valley, and, hurrying on towards the side of the 
hill, he saw winding away. from the chateau 
towards the church the long line of a funeral. 
Pierre gazed forward for a moment or two with 
his hands elasped together; then sitting down 
upon the bank, he covered his eyes and wept. 
Whatever was the cause of his emotion, the object 
of his journey seemed to be accomplished ; for, 
without proceeding any farther, he turned back 


‘npon his path, and made the best of his way to |: 


Paris. 


CHAPTER IL. 
of the fourth day after that 


It was the morn 


Yet, strange to say, it did not }ing 
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child id not cry or pain, but 
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Maltese cross, and became distinctly marked by a 
small portion of blood oozing through each. As 
soon as the artisan saw this appearance 
up a box filled with a black powder, and. rubbed 
it upon the spot. The application seemed to make 
the wound smart, for the little girl now began to 
ery ; but was soon pacified again, the man 
her affectionately, and saying, ‘It is for thine 
own good, petiotte. Come, wife,” he continued, 
‘“eover that over, and let us take her away, 
Bless thy sweet eyes, child!” it may be long ere 
I see them again.’ we 
The wife took the child in her arms, the man 
put on his hat, and away they went r 
threading the long and crowded streets till they 
came into a more airy and pleasant neighbour- 
hood, where, passing along one of the broad 
quays, they crossed the nver by a bridge, and 
approached the palace of the Luxembourg. In 
one of the best streets of that quarter, they 
stopped before a fine tall house, the door of 
which, however, was open, exposing to view the 
stone staircase within, which was then, as is but 
too common in the French capital even pow, 
covered with filth of the most disgusting descrip- 


might be a man, or who might be the in- 
tendant of some gentleman; and Pierre; Morin, 
with a low bow and humble tone, asked if the 
Abbe de Castelneau lived there. 

The man drew a ee se as:if to let 
them ying, ‘‘lu second,”’ which ma 
be eh ee pair.”’ * d 

He said no more, and with the same taciturni- 
ty Pierre Morinand Margiette began to climb the 
long and dirty staircase which led to the apart- 
ment of the Abbe de Castelneau. It at once be- 
came evident to the filigree-worker and his wife 
v6 —— was in a ——~ is called 
‘chambres garnies,” or furnished. apartments. 
Now — was a state of life which, in that day, 
except under particular circumstances, implied a 
much less of respectability than that which 
was termed being dans ses-meubles, or in a house 
of one’s own; for it generally happened, with all 
people of station in the city, that they either had 
their own hotel, their own and furni- 
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who was seated, as was eigen igo days, 
in his bedchamber. — they entered the 
room, the abbe raised his calm quiet eyes to- 
wards them, without the slightest expression 
either of pleasure or surprise. 

“Well, my friend,” he said, * 1 leatn your 
determination from seeing the child; but you 
should have given me notice. 1am not quite 


‘He advanced as he spoke, and caressed the 
little girl, who seemed in no degree dismayed by 
the face of the stranger; but, on the contrary, 
laughed with infant glee at the sight of his daz- 
zling white teeth, which were displayed some- 
what more than usual as he played with the 
you ing before him ; and at length, when he 
took her in his arms, though he held her with no 
very dexterous hand, she showed no sign of fear, 
but looked happy and contented. ‘The abbe 
smiled with a brighter expression of countenance 
than usual, saying at the same time, ‘‘ Perhaps it 
mgr so!” 

-What he meant neither Pierre Morin nor his 
wife understood; but there was much shrewd 
common sense in the breast of the artisan; and, 
after suffering the abbe to amuse himself with 
the child for a minute, he said, ‘* We have 
brought her here, sir, at your request, and 
though we may grieve to part with her, we will 
leave her to your care upon one condition.”’ 

« Hat’’ said the abbe, “a condition! What 
may that be ?”’ 

“Only this, sir,’ answered Pierre Morin, 
‘that you shall promise me in writing to breed 
her up well and honourably, and to give her a 
marriage-portion according to the state in which 


a ayer ‘4 

. e abbe smiled with one of his cold calm 
looks, and replied, ‘* You are a philosopher, my 
friend; but what you ask is right and just, and I 
will content you. Can you write?” 

“Oh yes, sir,” replied the man: ‘I, who live 
in the; garret, can write better than some that 
live lower.” 

** Well, then,”’ answered the abbe, ‘‘ go to 
that table, and:put down exactly what you wish 
me ‘to. ise, while I talk to your wife about 
what is needful for the child herself.’’ 

The artisan did as he was bid; and the abbe 
made many an inquiry of good Margiette, which 
showed that he had thought much on all the 
points connected with the new task he was about 
to undertake. The clothing, the food, the habits 
of the ny 3 ‘were all investigated ; eae 
speaking for some time to the artisan’s wife, he 
called to his servant, and bade him seek a person 
whom he called Donnine 

By the time he had given this order, the fili- 
gree-worker had completed his task, and the abbe 
read the paper he had drawn up with a smile. 
will scarcely do,’’ he said, “but I will 
— in other language ;” and he then wrote 


ledge having received from the hands of Pierre 
Meta his doughter ———— for the purpose of 

ating her as 1 would my own child; and I 
promise him hereby to give her as honourable 


2 
= 


and good an education, and as ample a dowry 


when she marries, as if she were in reality and 


“truth my own dayghter. What is her name?” 


‘The abbe then filled up the blank which had 
been left in the paper, and handed it to Pierre 


‘Morin, askin 





if it met his views. ‘The artisan 
read it carefu of and expressed himself satisfied ; 
a * You will let us see her sometimes, 
sir?” 

IT will never refase you when you apply,” 
replied the abbe; “but, of course your applica- 
tions will not be too often. Your regard for her 
will best show itself both in suffering me to think 
of her as if she were my own child, and in al- 
lowing her to think of me as if 1 were her 
father,” 

As he spoke, the servant in gray entered the 
room again, bringing with him an extremely neat 
and respectable-looking woman, apparently some- 
what past her fiftieth year. ‘The abbe held up 
his finger to Pierre Morin, and made a similar 
sign to his wife, saying, “Not a word! ‘This is 
the child I spoke of, Donnine. ‘Take her from 
this good woman: you are hereafter her bonne. 
Show her all kindness, and try to make her 
happy.” 

*« Oh, that I will, right soon,” replied the good 
woman, who was a gay little withered Picard. 
«I will make her happy enough. Come to me, 
my darling !”’ 

Thus saying, she took the little girl from the 
arms of poor Margiette, who kissed the child 
again and again, and could not refrain froin a 
natural tear or two. The abbe then signed the 
paper he had written and gave it to the artisan, 
whom he beckoned into the antechamber with 
his wife, and then offered them some money. 
The man put it away, however, with the back of 
his hand, saying, in a tone of indignation, ‘I do 
not sell the child, sir!’’ He then walked to- 
wards the door, paused for a moment, called to 
his wife to come—for she had lingered to say a 
word or two more—and then left the abbe with 
his new charge. 


CHAPTER III. 


The seene which we have just contemplated 
took place on Monday, the 20th of March, in the 
year we have mentioned. As soon as the fili- 
gree-worker and his wife had left the apartment, 
the Abbe de Castelneau returned to the room in 
which he had left the child with the good woman 
Donnine. ‘They both gazed into the face of the 
child for a moment or two in silence, and then 
the abbe inquired, «*‘ What think you, Donnine?”’ 

**[ do not know what to think, my son,”’ re- 
plied the good nurse; “ but I am sure whatever 
you do is right.” However, lest there should 
arise any doubt in the reader’s mind as to who 
Donnine was, from the fact of her calling the 
abbe ‘*my son,” we shall proceed to explain a 
little more of her history. 

In her very early youth Donnine had been sow- 
brette of the Abbe de Castelneau’s mother, and 
was really a good and excellent gil. ‘The lady, 
not long after her marriage into the family of 
Castelneau, had promoted a union between her 
pretty attendant Donnine and the old sommelier, 
or butler, of her husband’s elder brother, the 
Count de Castelneau, ‘The butler unadvisedly 
left the family of his master, in the hope of 
making a fortune in the good city of Paris. 
Those were the days of the regency and of mad 

i The poor butler, with his little 


i the artisan, ‘‘ Annette; | wealth, got entangled with the financiers and 


a of the capital, ruined himself and his 
imily, and, to avoid misery in one world, flew 
‘to meet the judgment of another. Poor Donnine, 





left pennyless, and with a prospect of ®0on hav- 
ing another to support as well as herself, soughit 
out her former mistress in the South, and was 
treated by Madame de Castelneau with very 
great kindness, that lady being then, like herself, 
on the very eve of chiidbirth. The infant ‘to 
which Donnine gave birth expired within a few 
hours after its eyes had first opened upon the 
light of this world, while the son which was 
born to her mistress proved strong and healthy ; 
and Donnine once more entered the family in 
which she had been first received as a sérvant, 
returning to it in the humbler, though more im- 
portant, post of a wet-nurse. ‘Thus the Abbe de 
Castelneau was, in fact, her foster-son; and, 
whatever might be his faults or errors—and they 
were, alas! very many—to her he had always 
shown undeviating kindness, and in good fortune 
or evil fortune—for very many vicissitudes had 
befallen him—he had always retained Donnine 
in his household, and had always attended to her 
wants and wishes. 

She, too, on her part, combined, in her regard 
for her foster-son, all the affection of a mother, 
and the admiration of an attached dependent. She 
was by no means without good sense, quickness, 
and activity of thought. On all ordinary ocea- 
sions she could judge of right and wrong as 
acutely as any one ; but the moment the Abbe de 
Castelneau was interested, a sort of film seemed 
to fall over her eyes, which prevented her view- 
ing objects in their natural light, and everything 
that he did seemed to be excellent, admirable, 
and just. 

The child soon began to find that she was in 
the hands of strangers, and that those she loved 
had left her. A few tears were shed, but she 
was speedily soothed ; and being of a gay, sweet 
disposition, with full health, and with no corpo- 
real irritation, the drops were ere long dried 
again, and, laid upon the floor, she amused her- 
self for nearly an hour by clutching at a cross arid 
rosary which the abbe placed just beyond her 
reach. It was a curious sight to see the beauti- 
ful child thus engaged, and displaying a thousand 
infant graces in her efforts to reach the object 
before her, and the calm, thoughtful man, with 
his full grave eyes, watching her with a look of 
interest such as he seldom displayed, and every 
now and then bursting into unwonted laughter, 
as he drew the rosary a little farther away, just 
at the moment she was about to seize it. 

During all this time the child and the abbe 
were left alone together ; for, after a brief consul- 
tation between him and Donnine, the nurse had 
gone forth to seek other and better clothing for 
the child, that which had been brought by the 
filigree-worker’s wife being somewhat scanty in 
quantity and very anomalous indeed in quality. 
Some of the articles of her dress were as coarse 
as it was pussible to see ; but it is to be remarked 
that these were chiefly the outward garments, 
for the inner ones were fine and costly. 

We must follow the good woman, however, to 
the place where such objects as she then wanted 
were to be found more readily than anywhere 
else in the French capital. Strange as it may 
seem, this was at the place of public execution 
in the city of Paris, called the Place de Gréve ; 
but it must be remarked that no legal slaughter 
was permitted to take place there on Monday : 
and on that day was held, every week, a general 
sort of fair, called the Foire du Saint Esprit, 
where every article of clothing—in general 
second-hand, but sometimes also new—was to 
be found spread out for purchase, in the very 
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spot where the bloody arm of the law at other 
times exercised its power. I cannot better de- 
scribe this curious scene than in the words of an 
author who lived in those very days, and who, 
speaking of this place, says, ‘* There the wives 
of the lesser shopkeepers, and other very econo- 
mical women, go to buy their caps, gowns, cas- 
socks, and even shoes, ready made. ‘There, too, 
the informers look out for the pickpockets and 
the inferior sorts of thieves, who come thither to 
sell the handkerchiefs, napkins, and other things 
they have stolen. ‘These men are there appre- 
hended, as well as those who come to that place 
itself with similar views of plunder ; for it would 
seem that even that spot (the Place de Gréve) is 
not capable of inspiring them with any very pru- 
dent reflections. One would imagine that this 
fair was the feminine stripping of a whole pro- 
vince, or the pillage of a nation of Amazons. 
Petticoats, bustles, dressing-gowns, are scattered 
about in piles, from which one may choose at 
leisure ; and here the robe of a preside:t’s wife 
is bought by a procuress, and a grise/te puts on 
the cap of a marchioness’s waiting-woman. Here 
they absolutely dress themselves in public, and 
we shall soon see them changing their under gar- 
ments in this place. The buyer neither knows 
nor cares whence come the stays for which she 
bargaius; and the most innocent poor girl, even 
under her mother’s eye, puts on those in which, 
on the preceding evening, danced the licentious 
woman of the opera. Everything seems purified 
by the sale, or by the inventory taken after death! 
As itis women who buy here and women who 
sell, the sharpness is pretty equal on both sides, 
and one hears afar the contention of eager and 
discordant voices. Viewed near, the scene is 
more curious still ; for when women contemplate 
female decorations, thefe is something very pecu- 
liar to be seen in the physiognomy. In the 
evening all this mass of goods and chattels is 
carried away as if by enchantment, and there re- 
mains not a rag. But this inexhaustible maga- 
zine will reappear on Monday next without 
fail. ’ 

In the great republic of the Foire du Saint 
Esprit there were various grades and classes, 
some stalls much superior and more aristocratic 
than others, some who directed and some who 
followed their guidance, as was the case of the 
republic of ancient Rome, aud with every other 
republic that ever was or ever will be; for, alack 
and well-a-day, what is the senator but the peer? 
what consuls, dictators, presidents, but kings, 
only that, as poor Ophelia has it, they ** wear 
their rue with a difference?” All things must 
have their grades; all lands must see some rule 
and others obey; all people divide themselves 
into those who follow and those who lead. It is 
but, in general, a difference of the duration of 
command ; and whether it be that each individual 
holds his station by the month or the year, or 
the seventy years, or only for a day, as was the 
ease in the Foire du Saint Esprit, matters but 
little, surely, when life itself is but an hour. It 
is wonderful what vast changes we make in 
names, while realities continue the same. 

To return, however, from such digression, 
there were, as I have said, various classes among 
the booths, and an aristocracy even in the sellers 
of old clothes. It was to one of the most digni- 
fied, then, of the saleswomen, who, with a cap 
as white as snow, a gown of taffetas unsoiled and 
not ruffed, and beautiful dimity pockets pendant 
on either side, that the good nurse Donnine ad- 
dressed herself for the purchase of all the little 


lady. We buried her y morning, poor 
thing! and a fine sight it was to see. We came 
| away directly after the funeral, for my lord and 


child Annette. ‘There was much chaffering and 
bargaining ; and the woman failed not to declare 
to her customer that not one of the articles which 
she sold her had ever been worn by any one. 
This thing had been made for the wife of a coun- 
sellor, whose child had been stillborn; that had 
been expressly ordered by the capricious Mar- 
quise of . who, when she saw it, changed 
her mind, and would not have it; the other had 
been destined for the child of the great banker, 
but had been found somewhat too small. 

‘And that beautiful gown of brocade,”’ said 
Donnine, pointing to one which the saleswoman 
kept near her, as if she were afraid of its touch- 
ing anything else, ** what is the price of that ?”’ 

‘*Ah! my good woman,” replied the other, 
shaking her head, ‘that’s for no one but the 
mistress of a financier, or for one of our great 
actresses to perform the part of Esther or Judith 
in, I can warrant you. Why, I paid three louis 
and a half for that gown this morning. The 
Semme-de-chambre told me that it was made for 
Mademoiselle D’Argencerre when she was going 
to be married to the young Count of Castleneau, 
the old count’s son, you know, and it has never 
been worn.” 

‘*Why, how did that fall out?’ demanded 
Donnine. 

‘* Why, the two fathers quarreled,”’ said the 
other, ‘upon some old grudge; and the young 
count was sent away to join the army on the 
rt and was killed but ten days after he ar- 
rived,”’ 

‘* Well, for all that,” said Donnine, *‘ I would 
not have sold my wedding gown if I had been 
the lady.” 

** Ay, but she took on and died,” replied the 
sales-woman, ‘‘ and the clothes then, of course, 
fell to her maid,”’ 

To this last speech Donnine made no reply ; 
but gathering up what she had bought into a 
small bundle, she paid for the whole, and walked 
away, but did not ag eey immediately to the 
house from which she had come. On the con- 
trary, indeed, she turned her steps in a direction 
the most opposite, and, passing the Palais Royal, 
took her way through a street which has since 
changed its name more than once. It was then 
called the Rue de Boutteville; and about half 
way up was a large house, with a man dressed 





which denoted deep mourning, standing under 
the arch of the porte cochére. Over his shoulder 
he wore an immense broad belt, which was fringed 
with black, and iu it hung a peculiar sort of sword, 
only worn by that class of people who acted the 
part of porters at the doors of gentlemen’s houses 
in Paris, and were known by the name of Swiss, 
let them come from what country they would. 
In his hand the person we have mentioned—who 
was a portly man, with large limbs and rounded 
stomach—bore a tall ebony staff of great thick- 
ness, and with a gilded globe at the top, which 
now, however, was covered with bl crape. 
As he saw Donnine approach, his face relaxed, 
from its solemnity into a half smile, and he 
, pulled off his cocked hat with great politeness. 

| ‘Ab! monsieur,” said Donnine, pausing for 
a moment near the door, ‘I have ape tae aad 
news! So i is dead, poor thing !”” 
‘«« Alas! yes, madam,”’ replied the Swiss, in a 
tone of lamentation, ‘She was a sweet young 














in somewhat of a military costume, but in clothes | 


willie. ok clothing which were required for the | my other young lady could not bear the chateau 


afterward. But here come some of the servants, 
and I must not be seen ing to any of your 


family, you know, however | may ly 
— that such disunion should we 

ith this solemn and courteous sentence, the 
porter drew himself somewhat back ; and Don- 
nine, making him a courtesy, which he returned 
by a profound bow, proceeded on her way, and 
took the first turning that led towards the Lux. 
embourg. : ; 





CHAPTER IV. 


We must now return for a short space of time 
to our filigree-worker; and though we do not 
trace, step by step, the progress of Pierre Morin 
through the course of the day which commenced 
by his visit to the Abbe de Castleneau, we may 
say that to him it was a day of bustle and anx- 
iety, that he was absent from his home during 
the greater part of the morning, and that, conse. 
quently, he had scarcely any ‘time to labour on 
the basket, in constructing which we have seen 
him interrupted in the first chapter of this work. 
At night he resumed his labours ; but, as may be 
well rEg all the fatigue he had undergone 
during that day and those which preceded it, 
rendered repose absolutely - He grew 
dull and heavy ; the fine working of the silver 
required attention and care; and, after making 
several vain efforts to overcome the sleepiness 
that had fallen upon him, he abandoned the task 
and went to bed. : 

On the following morning early, the filigree- 
worker proceeded with quick steps to the house 
of the Abbe de Castelneau. Every thing exter- 
nally bore the same ap 45 dir dey be. 
fore. ‘The door at the bottom of the stairs was 
open; and without ing to make any inqui- 
ries at a small glass-covered apartment shaded 
by a green curtain, ‘behind which no Parisian 
eye could doubt the person of a porter was to be 
found, Pierre Morin ran up the stairs with a 
quick step, but stood stupified when he beheld a 
large board hung across the door of the abbe’s 
apartments, and written thereon the significant 
intimation, “‘ Chambres garnies a lower. Par- 
lez au portier.”* 

Still Pierre Morin would not suffer himself to 
be convinced that the abbe was actually gone. 
He rang the bell that hung beside the door of the 
apartment, and knocked once or twice violently 
with hishand. No answer was returned, unless 
it were the hollow echoes of his own blows, 


which replied plain! ban “* Here is nothin 
but se re He then went down and vowed 
aac at the glass door we have mentioned, 
TThe_ porte ropliod deity that hy’€id’ nor tow ; 
rre f jat id not know : 
how shold het 7. - , whe 
“Ts he gone, then?” spteene filigree- 
Y one ; Nadi das MB Salt 
“To be sure,”’ ans ‘th : “he went 
poets itn meee ae ca 
e apart for a week.” 
“The face oF iene eee as Se aie ti 
‘intelligence ; and though by various questions he 
endeavoured to alae nformation, all 
that he could ascertain was, that the abbe had 
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* Meaning, ‘furnished apartments to let. Inquire 
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in a chaise de the driver of 
which seemed to know in what direction he was 
to turn his horses’ heads without being told. 
With this unsatisfactory intelligence the fili 
worker tarned upon his way ; but it was an hour 


or two after this period ere he re-entered his own 
chamber. He . however, held a long con- 
ference with his wife as to ail that taken 


place before he ded to resume his work ; 
and yet toth seemed better satisfied than might 
have been expected under such circumstances, 
doubtless trusting that the child would be well 
taken care of, though it had been removed in a 
somewhat s and suspicious manner. ‘The 
labour on the et was then recommenced, 
and during this night Pierre Morin worked at it 
without intermission. 

It was about five o’clock in the morning when 
he finished it; and just as he was putting the last 
concluding touch to the work, the rolling sound 
rapid wheels rushing into the court yard of 

house, whose highest and most miserable 
the artisan tenanted, told that some gay 
of pleasure and fashion was returning, 
y from scenes of vice as well as dissipa- 
tion, at the hour when the children of industry 
and want were rising from their hard couch, to 
begin the heavy passing of a day of toil. It was 
common in those times for many of the best and 
most splendid mansions in Paris to be divided 
among all the classes of society, though the ar- 
rangement of the tenants, indeed, was very dif- 
ferent from that which existed in the social world. 
Lowest of all, we are tld, except the rats and 
bottles that oceupied the cellars, generally lived 
the proprietor of the house. He might be some 
avaricious or some decayed nobleman, whose 
health, purse, or inclination rendered him unwill- 
ing to climb even a single flight of stairs. Then 
came the gay, the luxurious, the fashionable, the 
man of the court and of society, inhabiting the 
wide and lofty rooms of the first floor. ‘The 
entresol above gave accomfhodation to the smart 
young secretary of some public office, some fo- 
reign baron, or some of the numerous counts and 
princes that swarm in German and Italian courts. 
The second floor received the respectable mer- 
chant or banker, who had his offices and busi- 
ness in another part of the city ; the widow lady, 
possessing affluence, but not riches ; and all that 
numerous class, by no means the least happy or 
the least estimable, who are known by the name 
of respectable persons. Above that, again, 
on the third, came ae highest grade of men of 
letters, the academician, the celebrated professor, 
the ae in vogue, the great artist. On 
the fourth—for there was a fourth, ay, reader, 
and a fifth, and a sixth also—were people still at 
ease, and possessing all the necessaries of life ; 
but possessing them, not only with the slight in- 
of daily climbing up long flights of 

stairs, but often with the serious anxiety of pro- 
viding for children for whom fortune had assigned 
no fund but the labour of a parent. ey: same 

iin, came the artist, struggling forw 

with zeal and ood to make = known. 
The deep-thinking man of science, the result of 
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hands ornamented the pulace, the church, and 
the saloon; such men, in short, as our filigree- 
worker, who were brought too closely in contact 
with the dwellings of wealth, luxury, and vice, 
not to feel an additional pang, amid all the mise- 
ries of their own station, and to murmur at that 
social arrangement which allotted to them the 
whole of the dark side of life, and gave to beings 
often less worthy all that was bright and sun- 


ny. 

er. vices of the higher class of the Parisian 
people—their intemperance, their debauchery, 
their infidelity, their contemptible frivolity — 
were all indulged, enacted, and displayed under 
the very same roofs where dwelt misery, penury, 
and labour; and yet they wondered that there 
came a revolution ! 

Oh! would but man remember that he is but a 
steward of all that he possesses ; that his wealth, 
his honours, his talents, his genius, his influence, 
are all merely lent to him by the one great Posses- 
sor, not alone for his individual benefit, but for 
the benefit of the whole ; would he but remem- 
ber this, such terrible accounts of the steward- 
ship would not be taken as are often demanded 
on this earth by agents that seem litile likely to 
bé intrusted with such a commission; and the 
after reckoning, too, might be looked for in peace, 
knowing that it is to be rendered to a mild and 
merciful Lord. 

The filigree-worker cast himself down upon 
his bed, saying with a smile, ‘* others have come 
home to sleep, why should I not rest also?’ 
But, though he did take a few hours’ repose, he 
was up and away long before the fevered gume- 
ster, whose wheels he had heard, entertained any 
thought of stirring from his restless couch. 

The part of the world, however, towards 
which Pierre Morin now bent his steps, was all 
busy and stirring with a muititude of people, 
some animated alone by the hope of gaining that 
honest daily bread which in those days was with 
very great difficulty acquired by the lower orders 
of the Parisian people, but many others in- 
stigated by the dark spirit of that most degrading 
of all demons, Mammon, to rob the rich of their 
wealth nd the poor of their labour. 


somewhat behind it, but still a little to the right 
of that building, is a narrow street which has 
suffered little variation, except inasmuch as the 
shops with which it was filled at the time I speak 
of are now very much fewer in number than they 
then were, and are almost entirely devoted to 
the sale of such ornaments and utensils as are 
generally appropriated to the church. Sacra- 
mental cups and salvers, crosses of all kinds, 
even the pastoral crook of the bishop, and the 
pix itself, are still there displayed; but, at the 
period of my story, every article worked in gold 
or silver was there to be found; and multitudes 
of trinkets of all kinds were ranged in the shop 
windows, all along a street, every house of which 
was then the property of a goldsmith or a jewel- 
ler. At the corner of this street, in the best and 
largest shop that it contained, where one might 
just catch a view of solemn Notre Dame, rising 
blue and airy over the neighbouring houses, 
might be seen daily old Gaultier Fiteau, the 
famous jeweller, goldsinith, and money-changer. 
He was notorious for wealth, avarice, unscrupu- 
lous roguery, and the most delicate and tasteful 
goldsmith’s work in Paris. He was of a harsh 
and sour disposition, also, to all who came un- 





der his rod, pitiless to the poor, but submissive 
with the eh, 


Not far from the great church of Noire Dame, | 





and grasping and eager with all | 


men. He was capricious, too, and would some- 
times do a good action as if merely for a change ; 
and the only permanent habit which bore the ap- 
pearance of virtue in him was that of occasionally 
endeavouring to interest the rich in favour of the 
poor, and thus, as it were, to give alms by deputy. 
it was reported, however, that it was dangerous 
to trust Monsieur Fiteau with any donation for 
another, there being a certain oblivious power 
in his brain, which made him forget to give away 
anything that he had once received, and, even 
when reminded of it, enabled him not to recol- 
lect the exact amount. 

It was to his shop, then, that Pierre Morin 
now hastened, bearing the basket which he had 
completed during the preceding night. The 
lite shrivelled old man, the ugliness of whose 
countenance was only increased by an immense 
bearskin cap, received the poor filigree-worker 
with an angry and malevolent scowl. Much was 
the abuse he poured on the head of the artisan 
for the time which he had occupied in producing 
the basket. He called him an idle and good-for- 
nothing follow ; declared that he would be brought 
to beggary by his laziness; and dwelt upon the 
idea of good Pierre Morin being reduced to utter 
starvation with the tone and manner of one who 
would receive from such a sight the utmost glee 
and satisfaction. 

Pierre, who had a large fund of good-humour, 
bore all that the goldsmith said with the most 
perfect calmness and tranquility; but when Fi- 
teau asked him, or, rather, commanded him to 
produce another basket exactly similar to the 
one he brought in the space of three days, the 
good artisan, remembering his promise to the 
Abbe de Castelneau, and that he had received 
some part of the money in advance, declared that 
he could not do it, assigning the true reason, that 
he had such another trinket to finish fora gen- 
tleman who had bespoke it. 

This reply enraged the goldsmith to the high- 
est possible degree, not so much because he 
wanted the basket soon, as because he was made 
indignant and apprehensive by the very thought 
of a mere artisan getting any larger share of profit 
than he chose to assign. He stormed, he raved, 
he grinned, and he declared that, unless Pierre 
abandoned the work altogether, he would never 
employ him again, even if he were starving. 

Pierre remained firm, however, and thus they 
parted, the artisan resolving to do nothing else 
till he had prepared the basket for the abbe, in 
case it should be 1equired. ‘The abbe did not 
appear, however, and the basket remained on the 
filigree-worker’s hands. Nevertheless, though 
it seems strange to say, he contrived to support 
himself well for nearly a month without having 
recourse to Monsieur Fiteau; but the secret was 
this, that the noblemen on whose estates he was 
born, and who, seeing him a clever and intelli- 
gent youth, had paid the expenses of his educa- 
tion, and enabled him to learn the trade at which 
he now laboured, chanced to be at Paris about 
this time; and Pierre having presented himself 
at his patron’s house, though he never mentioned 
or even hinted at his poverty either to the gen- 
tleman himself or his only surviving daughter, 
received from each of them a present, which 
enabled him and his wife to live for the time we 
have stated with all the careléss gaiety of French 
peasants, enjoying the sunshine of the present 
hour to the very full, amd not giving even a 
thought to the clouds of to-morrow. At the end 
of the month, however, poverty began daily to 
present herself under her most painful aspect ; 
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and the filigree-worker, had he been one of those 
who are inclined frequently to ask for assistance, 
which, indeed, he was not, could not have ob- 
tained it in the same quarter, for the nobleman 
who had befriended him, and his daughter, had 
left Paris for a distant part of France ten days 
before. 

He sat, then, one evening in April, fireless, 
supperless, and penniless; and after first gazing 
in his wife’s face with a melancholy look for 
some time, and then down upon the uncovered 
table, he started up, exclaiming in a gay tone, 
“‘ Diable! I will go to old Fiteau !”’ 

Margiette did not try to dissuade him, though 
she very much feared that his application would 
prove vain; and, tossing on his hat, with a light 
step, the buoyancy of which no poverty could 
take away, good Pierre Morin proceeded rapidly 
to the shop of Fiteau, which he feared might be 
closed before he arrived. 

He found the usurious old goldsmith ae 
about in his shop, putting away this article an 
that, and winding up all his affairs for the night, 
One half of the shop, which looked towards 
Notre Dame, was closed, and the other partly 
so, though two or three of the heavy iron-bound 
shutters were still down, in order that the nice 
calculator of expenses might not be obliged to 
light his lamp so long as there was one ray of 
light left in the sky. A boy of about fourteen 
years of age, the only assistant of any kind that 
he kept, and who served for clerk, shopman, 
porter, and every thing else, was aiding his mas- 
ter to the best of his abilities, while a low irrita- 
ble grow] on the part of Fiteau showed that the 
lad’s most zealous exertions were not success- 
ful in satisfying his master. 

As soon as Pierre Morin entered the shop, 
Fiteau began upon him in a sharp tone, exclaim- 
ing, “Ah! you idle scapegraee, I thought you 
would soon make your appearance again, ex- 
= me to employ and assist you, when I 

ave lost more money by your laziness than 
enough. Here, if you had been working for 
me, you might have gained half a louis between 
this time and twelve to-morrow. Here is a gold 
filigree bracelet to be made for the old Marquise 
de Pompignan, who goes to Versailles at one 
o'clock to-morrow, and will not wait a minute.” 

«« Well, give me the wire,”’ said Pierre Morin, 
‘and I will do it before then. It is a mere no- 
thing to work a bracelet: there is not half the 
labour in it that there is in a basket, such as I 
wrought last.” 

*«T will not trust you, I will not trust you,” 
replied the goldsmith, * you good-for-nothing 
fellow. I am just going to send the boy to your 
companion Launoy, to tell him to come hither 
and do it. I will not trast you either with the 
gold or in regard to the time.” 

The assertion in regard to Launoy, indeed, 
was altogether false; for that workman had not 
quitted the shop ten minutes before, loaded with 
more work than he could possibly accomplish in 
the time allowed him. All the other workmen 
usually employed by old Fiteau were also fully 
oceupied; and the thought of losing the order for 
the bracelet had been lying very heavy at the old 
miser’s heart, when the appearance of Pierre 
Morin had given him a hope of seeing the work 
accomplished. Knowing, however, that the good 
lady for whom it was intended was of a tenacious 
and irritable disposition, he determined to find 
some means of guarding against any sort of idle- 
ness on the part of the filigree worker, and he 
consequently took good care not to show his 


satisfaction at seeing him again, but continued to 
abuse him as bitterly as ever. 

«I do not want to take the work from Lau- 
noy,”’ said Pierre Morin, “+if he wants it.” 


«Oh, no, no,” interrupted the old goldsmith, 
fearful of overactin — ** he does not want 
it: he has plenty of work every day in the week ; 
but it is that I cannot and will not trust to you, you 
idle vagabond. But come, | will tell you what 
I will do,”’ he continued, after a moment’s 
‘* Qut of pure compasion, and for no other 
in the world, I will give you the work, if you 
will stay here and do it, and never go out of the 
little workroom there till it is done.” 

“And I am to have half a louis when it is 
done,” said the filigree worker. ‘Is that to be 
the bargain ?”’ 

«« Nay, nay, I said eight livres,” replied the 
goldsmith: * half a louis is too much.” 

‘* Not a whit for gold work,”’ said the filigree 
worker, who began to perceive that old Fiteau 
was somewhat more eager in the business than 
he pretended to be. ‘1 will have that, or I will 
go elsewhere. It was what you offered at first, 
Master Fiteau.”’ 

* Well, well, you shall have it,’ replied the 
usurer, ‘Get you in, get you in, and I will 
lock the door upon you, to guard you against 
your own bad inclinations; keep you out of 
temptation. Ha ha, ha!” 

‘© Why, you do not’suppose that I would steal 
all these things of yours if you left me here all 
night?’ demanded Pierre Morin, pointing to the 
jewelry scattered round. 

** £ don’t know, { don’t know,” answered the 
goldsmith. * Pretty things to look at, Master 
Morin; very tempting things ; very tempting. | 
do not know that I might not steal them myself, 
if they were not my own. Safe bind, safe find, 
Master Morin; safe bind, safe find. I never 
leave any one in my shop when | am out of it. 
Here is an ounce of wire, and half a penny weight 
of Venice gold; but where is the blowpipe? Oh, 
here it is in this drawer: the rest of the tools 
you will find there, and a lamp; there is some 
charcoal, too, and some crucibles.” 


Pierre Morin listened with a quiet smile till 
the old man had done; he then answered, how- 
ever, ‘** All very good, Master Fiteau; but I must 
go home and tell my wife before I begin. Why, 
she would be looking for me in the Morne* to- 
morrew morning.” 
«« Nonsense, nonsense,” replied the goldsmith: 
‘do you pretend to say that you never stay out 
at night without her knowing where you are?”’ 
‘« Never, upon my life,” replied Pierre Morin ; 
‘never since we were married to this hour, and 
that is six years ago come the Saturday before 
Martinmas. 1 promised her | never would, and 
I always keep my word, Master Fiteau.”’ 
«* Except when you have work in hand, scape- 
grace,” cried the miser, with a laugh. ‘“ But 
get you in, get youin, I will send the boy to 
tell your wife where you are, He has some 
twenty errands to do in the town, and has got to 


take up a crucifix and two rosaries to a house in 





* The place now called the Morgue was known 
by this more appropriate name in those days. It may 
he as well to state, for the benefit of persons not 


thoroughly acquainted with the top: of Paris, 
saitiows pricks eat tages al adit te Wier oly 
unknown 0 


—— Montmartre, so that he goes by your 

“Then you must send her a livre to get her 
some supper, Master Fiteau,” said the filigree 
worker: ‘she will want some comfort if i am 
not there.”’ a 

It was with considerable difficulty that Mon- 
sieur Fiteau was induced to. to this part of 
the bargain; but Pierre Morin saw that he had 
the advantage of his avaricious employer, and 
he would not go into his. of labour till he 
had seen the old goldsmith give the livre into the 
hands of the boy, aud had made the boy promise 
to deliver it the first thing, assuring him that he 
would skin him alive if he did not keep his word. 
He then whistled a few bars of the last 


a little back parlour, where Fiteau took his. meals 
during the day (for he slept in another part of the 
town, and possessed no portion of this house but 
the ground floor), into a small confined work- 
shop, where was_a little furnace well supplied 
with crucibles, and a table covered with various 
lamps and manifold kinds of tools. ‘There was 
some litle dispute between Fiteau and his work- 
man as to the quantity of oil and coal that was 
necessary ; but this being settled, Pierre Morin 
addressed himself seriously to his work, and 
Fiteau, creeping out of the room with his usual 
quiet and stealthy pace, was heard to lock the 
door behind him, as if he had been the jailer of a 
prison. ) 

Pierre Morin went on with the bracelet; but 
presently finding the room too hot, he jumped 
upon a table and opened a small high window of 
about a foot square. He then returned to his 
work ; and with the happy art of abstracting his 
thoughts from all subjects but that which was 
immediately before him, he gave himself up to 
the enjoyment which alwa from the 
practice of an art ih w we are skilful, and 
for which we have a taste. 

He was thus deep in the admiration of all the 
lines and figures he was working in the gold wire, 
when a sound struck his ear which made him 
pause for a moment. He resumed his work in- 
stantlv, for he knew there was no time to spare; 
but he had scarcely taken another turn when he 
again listened, started up with a look of surprise 
and horror, looked to the door, recollected it was 


rete ten8 up to the window, saw that it 
was and then, seizing one of the instru- 
ments from the table, darted quickly to the other 
side of the room and put his hand on the lock. 


CHAPTER V. 
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closed. ‘Two or three, however, were still down 
at that time; and before the goldsmith suffered 
his boy to depart upon the numerous errands he 
had to perform, he made him aid in putting up 
these cumbrous defences, and fastened them 


tightly on the inside. The door of the shop did | hand upon the lock of the outer door. 


not bear the dignified decoration of plate glass, or 
any of those ap ‘by which shopdoors at 
present are disti ished from other doors, but 
was made of 


have been the hand, or cunning the device, which 
got it open when once it was closed. 

As soon as the goldsmith had seen the shut- 
ters completely up, he found his way, by the 
faint light which came in throngh the still open 
door, to some small spatks of fire that were 

immering on the hearth in the other room; 
and, lighting a lamp, gathered together all the 
various‘articles which the boy was to carry to 
their several destinations, put them into a closely 
covered basket, hung it on the lad’s arm, and de- 
spatched him on his way, while he himself bustled 
about his counters and drawers, placing every- 
thing in order, and all under jock and key. 

When the boy issued forth into the street, 
knowing well the goldsmith’s habits and cha- 
racter, he took care to close with scrupulous ex- 
aetness the door of the shop behind him, and 
then, safe from watchful eyes, he paused, look- 
ing round him on all sides, and enjoying the first 
moment of idle relaxation and freedom from the 
sharp superintendence of a careful and somewhat 
scolding master. 

It was the twilight of am April evening: there 
was a calm bluish shade in the air which spoke 
of repose and peace; the busy labours of the 
Parisian world were all over; and as the boy 
looked up the street and down the street, calcu- 
lating which would be the best and most amusing 
way to go—though in fact there was little differ- 
ence between them—he beheld not « creature 
either to the right hand or to the left, and heard 
not a sound but distant murmurs from other parts 
of the city, and the clock of Notre Dame striking 
seven. ‘I'he momentary pause which he made, 
however, brought a group of three people into 
the street on the left hand; and, although there 
could be very little matter in their appearance to 
excite the Jad’s curiosity, yet he turned in that 
direction as soon as he saw them, and must have 
passed close by them had they not slowly crossed 
over the way in earnest conversation as they came 
neat, The shadiness of the street, and the dark 
a the evening hour, prevented the boy from 

ig as clearly who or what they were as he 
could have wished to do, for he was naturally of 
an inquiring disposition. One thing he did re- 
mark, that they seemed to be three gentlemen of 
good mien won apparel ; and, after giving them a 
steady and inquisitive glance, the boy passed on. 
He stopped at the nearest corner, however, to 
look ; but, after a moment’s halt, went for- 
ward again, and soon reached the more thronged 
and gayer part of Paris, where, by pausing to 
gaze at everything that attracted his attention, 
stopping to talk with this person and with that, 

employing with considerable success all those 
means which boys about his age generally use 
-for getting rid of the great adversary, Time, he 
contrived to loiter away the moments till half 
past nine o’clock of the same night. 

In the mean time, old Fiteau soon brought the 


id oak, studded and bound with | or bolt the door. 
iron, like the doors of a prison; and strong wa the entrance of the blue twilight showed 


work of arrangement to a conclusion, and only 

remained in the shop to sum up, with his usual 

ee and 
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gain of the day, which he gen- 
13 


send till to-morrow ; besides, 1 never sell by 
lamplight, and it is time for me to go home.”’ 


Fiteau?”’ said the man whom he had called 
eount, coming forward with a dull, unpleasant 
smile, which had far more of sneering contempt 


nor sell at this time of night. 
I must go home. 
and he moved a little towards the door. 
other two remained still’in the way, and the one | 
called by Fiteau the count replied with the same 
cold s 
not go home till you have done what I want. I 
am hard pressed for a little money to-night, and 
you must give me a hundred louis for this snuff- 
box. 
it. If the cards are lucky to-night, I will take it 
back from you to-morrow, and pay you twenty 
louis to boot.” 


“«T have not a hundred louis in the place.’’ Bat 
the moment he had said it he repented; for there 
was a sort of haggard and ominous expression 
about the countenances of his two companions 
which gave him some vague alarm in regard to 
the consequences of offending them; and he like- 
wise knew that the snuffbox was worth much 
more than the sum required. 


the moment the other spoke ; “‘ for you know 
that you made the Abbe de Castelneau pay you 
five hundred louis not three hours since, whether 
he would or not, and well-nigh ruined him, poor 
fellow.” 


since,”’ exclaimed Fiteau : ‘‘ it was to discharge 
my own debts I made him pay his: why did he 
change his lodging and hide himself?” 


two visiters turn towards each other with a look 
that he did not at all like; and, after a moment’s 


erally did upon a slate every evening, copying it 
into a large vellum-covered book the first thing 
on the following morning. ‘This night, however, 
he was suddenly interrupted in the midst of his 
calculation by a noise, as if some one laid his 
The mo- 
ment he heard it, the old man took a step forward 
from the other side of the shop with an eager 
look and trembling limbs, intending either to lock 
But, before he could effect that 





that it was too late. ‘The appearance of a 
face that he knew the moment after relieved his 
anxiety and apprehension, although the surprise 
and alarm which he had at first felt left his heart 
beating and his hand still shaking. 

‘** Ah! monsieur le chevalier,’’ he exclaimed, 
addressing the personage who entered, and who 
was a tall, powerful man, with a pale, worn, and | 
somewhat sinister countenance, ‘** you surprised | 
and startled me. Did you not know I never do 
any business after my door is shut? Did the boy 
tell you I had not gone home ?” 

‘* No, indeed,”’ replied the chevalier, who had 
been followed into the shop by another person 
somewhat less in size, but equally powerful in 
frame. ‘ We did not see your boy. If he be 
out, | suppose you have no one who could carry 
something home for me were I to buy it ?”’ 

** Not I, not [,”’ replied the goldsmith, some- 
what impatiently. «Good evening, count,”’ he 
added, bowing low to the other; and then re- 
suming his reply, he said, ‘I have no one to 


“If you never sell, do you buy, my dear 


in it than either courtesy or kindness. 

“* No, no,” replied Fiteau, ‘*I neither buy 
Come, gentlemen, 
I will talk to you by the way,”’ | 
But the | 








‘No no, my dear Fiteau, you must 


You know it well, and the diamonds upon 


«I declare,” cried Fiteau, at the first impulse, 


“« That is a lie, Fiteau,’’ answered the count, 


**T have paid money since, I have paid money 


As he spoke, Fiteau remarked the eyes of his 





pause, he added, “‘ Well, well, I will see what I 
have got, I willsee what | have got. I may have 
some ninety louis, if that will do. Let me have 
the box. ‘The money is in that next room.” 

The count gave him the box, and the old man 
turned with a hasty step towards the little par- 
lour, feeling, if the truth must be told, not for the 
key of the chest in which his money was kept, 
but for the key of the room in which Pierre 
Morin was at work. ‘The moment he passed on 
thither, the two men who had entered his shop 
spoke a few rapid words to each other; the one 
saying in a low tone, ‘“* Now, chevalier!” end 
the other replying, ‘‘ No, you, you! I will do 
the rest.” 

** Shut the door, then !’’ cried the count; and, 
before the poor old goldsmith could reach the 
entrance of the workshop where Pierre Morin 
was locked in, a strong arm was thrown round 
him, a hand put over his mouth, the outer door 
of the shop closed, and the second villain was 
also upon him. 

There is strength even in despair: the old 
man ‘dropped the lamp which he carried, and 
which was instantly extinguished, got his mouth 
free for a moment, and gave a loud ery for help. 
Then, finding that he could not liberate himself 
from the arm that held him, by a straightforward 
effort he slipped down in spite of that strong 
grasp, avoiding a blow that was aimed at his 
head by one of the assassins, which hit the other 
on the breast, and made him still further relax 
his hold. All was now darkness, and, under 
cover thereof, thegwretched old man strove to 
escape to the street door, but he was instantly 
caught again. ‘Then came the terrible struggle 
for life or death, the writhing, the striving, the 
loud and agonized ery, the dull muttered curse, 
the faint groan, the gasp of anguish and de-° 
struction. Both the assassins were upon the 
ground bending over him, so eager in the 
terrible deed they were performing that they 
knew nothing, heard nothing but the sounds 
created by themselves and their victim. Searce- 
ly, however, had the last faint ery passed from 
the lips of the miserable man, when a sudden 
light burst into the room, and one of the murder- 
ers instinctively started up. Before he was pre- 
pared to resist, however, or to act in any way, a 
tall powerful man was upon him, and he was struck 
to the ground by the blow of a hammer. ‘The 
chevalier was upon his feet in a moment, as soon 
as he saw his companion fall; and, dropping the 
knife, which was wet with the heart’s blood of 
poor Fiteau, he drew his sword upon Pierre 
Morin, while the count struggled up again upon 
his knee. The artisan, unarmed and overmatched, 
darted past them ; but he would not have escaped 
unhurt, had not the assassin, in lunging at him, 
stumbled over the prostrate body of the murdered 
man and fallen, dyeing himself in the gore with 
which the floor was covered. 

Seizing the opportunity, Pierre Morin darted 
into the outer shop, banged to the door which 
separated it from the little parlour or counting- 
house, and, though one of the villains pulled 
strongly from the inside, he succeeded, by a great 
effort, in keeping it closed with his left hand til] 
he had turned the key in the lock with his right. 

When this was done, the good artisan put his 
hand to his brow to collect his bewildered 
thoughts, and then felt his way, with his brain 
whirling and his breast oppressed, to the door of 
the shop, which he opened and went out into the 
air. 

The moment that he stood beyond the thresh- 
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hold, a man wrapped in a dark cloak appeared 
beside him, demanding eagerly, ‘* What was that 
cry? Was the old man there? You have not 
killed him ?”? Seareely were the words uttered, 
when he seemed suddenly to perceive that he 
was speaking to a stranger, and darted away at 
full speed. 

Pierre Morin stooped to pick something up 
from off the ground, and then instantly gave the 
alarm, shouting loudly for aid, and ringing all the 
bells of the houses round. A crowd was soon 
gathered; men and women, porters, lackeys, 
gentlemen, and merchants, poured forth from 
their houses, and listened with wondering ears to 
the tale of the artisan. 

The shop of poor Gaultier Fiteau was sur- 
rounded by the crowd, and the lieutenant-general 
of police was sent for; but till he came, Pierre 
Morin could not prevail upon any one to enter 
the house, although he represented to the multi- 
tude that the old jeweller might not yet be dead : 
such was the feeling of awe which the popula- 
tion of Paris entertained at that time towards the 
police. Very speedily, however, the lieutenant- 
general appeared in person, with manifold officers 
and flambeaux, and, having heard the story of 
the artisan, he spoke a word or two to one of the 
persons who accompanied him, and proceeded 
with his own hand to open the door of the house. 
A pause took place while the lieutenant, taking 
a torch in his hand, looked in, but all was vacant 
and as silent as the grave. ‘The chief officer of 
the police then advanced between the two coun- 
ters, followed by the rest, oe a word being 
said. He stopped a moment to gaze at a small, 
dark stream of blood, which found its way out 
from underneath the door between the shop and 
the parlour, and muttered to himself, “ Here is 
evidence of the deed.”’ 

He then unlocked the door and threw it open. 
The moment he did so, however, two men burst 
forth, and made a violent effort to break through. 
The lieutenant-general of police himself was 
knocked down, and some of those behind him 
recoiled. But the moment the count and the 
chevalier saw the exempts, their courage seemed 
to abandon them, and they were taken in a mo- 
ment. On examining the room, it was found 
that the unfortunate goldsmith was quite dead ; 
and whether it was that the two men, supposing 
any persons who came to apprehend them would 
be without lights, fancied they might escape bet- 
ter in the darkness, or whether, as some people 
imagined, the sight of their own deed was too 
horrible for them to bear, it is certain that they 
had put out the lamp which Pierre Morin had 
left lighted in the workshop, and had thus re- 
mained for a considerable length of time, it would 
appear, in the midst of darkness, with the body 
of him they had killed lying close beside them. 

What had been their sensations, what had been 
their thoughts during the interval? Nobody has 
ever known ; but it is evident that they had con- 
ferred together as soon as they had found that it 
was impossible to escape from the scene of their 
crime, and had arranged the story they were to 
tell, or, rather, the account they were to give of 
the event which had taken place. 

As soon as the lieutenant-general of police had 
raised himself from the ground, on which he had 
been cast by the furious rush of the two erimi- 
nals, he ordered them to be removed and kept 
separate ; and, at the same time, after speaking a 
few words to one of his exempts, he nodded to 
Pierre Morin, saying, “I will talk with you 
farther presently.”’ 





The artisan was somewhat surprised to 
find << take him by the arm and lead 
him away from the scene in which he thought 
that the information he had to give might be most 
particularly required. He was still more sur- 
prised, however, to find that he was to be carried 
to the house of the lieutenant, and shut up in a 
room by himself, with very little difference be- 
tween him and the criminals against whom he 
was to bear witness. 

The room in which he was. placed, wae 
contained a bed; and for that luxury poor 
Morin would have been even more grateful than 
he was, if he had been thoroughly acquainted 
with all the transactions which from time to time 
took place in Paris under the paternal care of the 
police of the French metropolis. : 





CHAPTER VI. 


The mind of the good filigree-worker was not 
one to be impressed easily with feelings of ap- 
prehension. He thought it very strange and 
very disagreeable that he who had given the first 
alarm, who had aided with such effect to seize 
the murderers, who was the only living witness, 
in fact, of the crime, should thus be detained in 
solitude, with the key of the door turned upon 
him. 

With natural lightness of heart, however, he 
soon forgot the small evils of his situation; and 
after revolving for some time all the horrible 
images which the scenes of that night had pre- 
sented to his eyes, he exclaimed ‘ Peste/” 
three times, and, having thus satisfied the goddess 
of wonder, he cast himself down upon the bed 
and fell sound asleep. He was siill quietly 
and happily slumbering when the morning light 
began to shine through the high window, and 
one of the agents of the police, entering without 
being beard, gazed at the sleeping artisan for a 
minute or two, as if to read on his countenance 
the secrets that might be in his bosom. 

Nor is it at all improbable that such was really 
his intention, for every thing in that day was a 
matter of espionage throughout the whole city of 
Paris. ‘The very thoughts of men Wippudjects 
of minute investigation by the government; and 
it was supposed that all things could be perform- 
ed by’ the cunning inquisition of the police into 
the actions, ideas, and feelings of the citizens. 
Not the judge upon the bench, not the minister 
in his cabinet, not the prisoner in his dungeon, 
not the profligate in the lowest resorts of vice and 
iniquity, was without a spy nearer to him than 
he imagined, marking all and sometimes revealing 
all. In such circumstances, it may appear that 
no evil could be committed, no crime take place, 
unpunished; but yet both occurred every day. 
The mass of wickedness, vice, and folly, was 
perhaps greater than at any other period, and, in 
proportion, very few offences were brought under 
the eye of the law. 

Two causes combined to produce this effect. 
In the first place, with an active and clever nation, 
art naturally met art; and in the space of fifty or 
sixty years, the police had actually drilled and 
trained the people to out-wit them on very many 


occasions. It might be perfectly well known 
to the lieutenan | such and such a 
iest or abbe had been in this or that abode of 


icentiousness, and yet the lieutenant might have 
no idea of what criminal or treasonable meeting 
he had been at half an hour before or afterwards. 


In the next place, the honourable society of 
mouchards, as the spies were called in France, 


Cates 





had its own ieular rules and regulations, its 
own peculiar Pabite and prejudices, vested rights 
and privileges, which were very frequently ex. 
tremely inconvenient and annoying to the ofticers 
above them. A certain portion of information 
they felt themselves bound to afford ; but they 
would afford no more unless they were either 
very highly paid for it, or some special case was 
pointed out, in regard to which the police really 
wished to get accurate and complete information, 
The general mass of wickedness which they 
discovered, and, indeed, the particular instances 
of crime either committed or meditated, were 
seldom, if ever, revealed unless some great ob- 
ject was to be gained; so that it is clearly ascer- 
tained many a man has been allowed to go 
about Paris for three, four, five, or six years, 
when his life was in the hands of six or seven 
infamous spies, whose views and purposes it did 
not suit to inform the police against him. 

It sometimes happened that small or large 
bribes were given to procure this immunity ; but, 
more frequently still, the reticence of the mou- 
chards was not at all mercenary ; for they were 
a i race of men, and saw things in 
an extended point of view. They were, indeed, 
so fully and generally convinced of the necessity 
of crime and wickedness of all kinds for-the en- 
couragement of their trade and for the extension 
of their emoluments, that they would have been 
very sorry indeed to have given any serious dis- 
couragement to vice. They looked upon the 
world, in short, as a great orchard, where sins 
were produced for their benefit; and though they 
might gather ihe fruit, they would have been very 
sorry indeed to cut down the trees. 

Let it be remembered, all this ‘time, that I am 
speaking alone of the city of Paris, which, al- 
though the citizens looked upon itas ‘“ France,” 
and both in their speech and notions had a cer- 
tain confusion of ideas upon the subject, which 
made them believe that Paris comprised every 
thing in the world, and that France was only 
a small quarter or portion of it—let it be remem- 
bered, I say, that ] am speaking alone of Paris, 
which was not, after all, the whole country. For 
a certain distance in the environs of the capital 
the influence of the French police and the system 
of espionage was felt. All the very large towns, 


. too, of course, aped the metropolis in its public 


and its private vices; but there were wide tracts 
of country to which the system of espionage did 
not extend; and respecting which, as was after- 
ward lamentably proved, the French government 
possessed no information whatsoever, as far, at 
least, as regarded the wants and wishes, habits 
and character, of the people. 

To return, however, from this long digression 
to good Pierre Morin and the agent of police. 
The latter—who had been originally a mouchard, 
and had afterward been elevated to the dignity of 
an exempt, without losing his taste for the science 
to which he had originally,addicted himself— 
having gazed, as we have said, for some time 
upon the countenance of the filigree-worker, and 
pa Dag i a saw that the man was 

innocence, pulled him b 
the arm and a him with a sudden ye 
« Come, come, sir,” he said, “ get up! the lieu- 
tenant of police wants to speak to you directly. 
You must come and tell what you know of this 
murder last night.” 

Now ev arisian who was not a mouchard 
bore a vast of hatred and enmity to all in- 


dividuals of that class, and s to officers 
of police ; and Pierre rasp po ra ay was 
\4 
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not at all disposed to hold any conference 
with hiscompanion. He an ag ee in si- 
lence, without feeling very much discomposed by 
having slept in his clothes, and followed to the 
especial apartments of the lieutenant-general of 
police, where he was detained some time in an 
antechamber without seeing that officer. 

At length, however, he was summoned to the 
great man’s presence, and found him sitting in 
his bedroom, robed in an embroidered dressing- 
gown, and eating various savoury ragouts as a 
preparation for the labours of the day. It may 
seem that such a place and such a time were not 
very fit to receive the deposition of a witness in 
acase of murder; but things were so done in 
Paris in those days; and the lieutenant of police 
thus lost no time in eating his chicken and his 
sweetbreads, drinking his Burgundy and water, 
and questioning Pierre Morin with the most 
admirable perseverance and determination. 

Although a lieutenant of police was always a 
very awful sort of personage in the eyes of the 
lower order of Parisians, and even of the higher 
classes also, yet the good artisan wus seldom 
without having all his wits about him; and he 
answered the questions which were asked of 
him with veracity, clearness, and precision. He 
told his tale not only truly, but accurately ; for 
though, at first sight, truth and accuracy may 
seem to be the same thing, yet in operation they 
are very different. Many a man who tells a 
story which is perfectly true is not believed, be- 
cause he fails to put all things in their proper 
order, to add all the particulars which elucidate 
the facts, and give the whole the air of verity. 
Pierre Morin, however, entered into all the de- 
tails; informed the lieutenant of his visit on the 
preceding night to the unhappy man who had 
been murdered ; related their conversation with 
so much poiat and truth, that the officer himself 
smiled at the painting of the: character of old 
Fiteau, which was well known in Paris; and 
the artisan then proceeded to tell how the gold- 
smith had locked him up in the room, in order 
that his work might be done by the time re- 
quired. 


“1 know not well,” he eontinued, ‘* how long 
| had been there, when i heard what [ thought a 
cry, which seemed suddenly stifled. | persuaded 
myself it was nothing, however, and went on; 
but I had scarcely given the pincers a turn when 
there was a terrible sound of struggling in the 
next room, and I heard the voice of old Fiteau 
erying ‘Help! help! murder! murder!’ There 
were bars upon all the windows, so there was no 
way to get out but by the door. As I knew 
that was locked, and it would take time to break 
the fastenings off, [ snatehed up one of the 
chasing ¢hisels, and with it forced back the lock. 
When the door was open I found the other room 
all dark, but the lamp I had been working with 
lighted it up in a minute. ‘The first thing I saw 
was the poor old man.upon the ground, with 
two men dressed like gentlemen on their knees 
over him; one squeezing his mouth and head 
down upon the floor with his hand, while the 
other seenyed stabbing him with a knife. ‘The 
minute I came in, one started up—”’ 

“Stay, stay,” said the lieutenant; ‘* you say 
stabbing him with a knife: their swords were 
not drawn then?” 

** No, no,”’ replied Pierre Morin, ‘+ there were 
no swords drawn at that time; not, indeed, till I 
had knocked the man down with my hammer 
who first started up.” 


‘Where is the hammer?’ demanded the lieu- 
tenant. 

‘* Here,” answered Pierre Morin, taking it out 
of his pocket and giving it to the officer, who 
held out his hand fer it. 

“Go on,” said the lieutenant: ‘* what hap- 
pened next?” 

‘‘Why, then,” replied Pierre Morin, ‘the 
other, who was upon his feet by this time, 
rushed at me, drawing his sword; but poor old 
oe helped me at that pinch, though he was 
ead as Ste. Geneviéve, for the scoundrel 
stumbled over him before he could run me 
through with his rapier. Thereupon I scrambled 
out of the door as fast as | could, and, banging it 
to, locked it upon them. They struggled hard to 
get it open, but they could nét; though, if they 
had not been two fools, or else stupified by what 
they had done, they would have soon picked the 
lock with all the tools that I left there. In the 
mean while | ran out of the shop and gave the 





alarm ; and you yourself, monseigneu:, know all 
the rest.”” 

It will be remarked, in this account, that good | 
Pierre Morin did not think fit to say one word— | 
on the present occasion, at least—concerning the 
person whom he had seen on the outside of the 
door. It might be forgetfulness, it might be a 
certain feeling of compassion or gvod nature, 
which made him not wish to implicate a man, of | 
whose guilt he had no certain proof, in so terrible | 
an accusation. ‘There was no necessity, it is 
true, of saying anything more unasked; for, as 
soon as he had given the mere details of the 
murder, the lieutenant of police began to question 
him in a closer manner. 

** So,”’ he said, ** you intend me to believe all 
this 2?” 

‘Indeed I do, monseigneur,”’ replied Pierre 
Morin; ‘and, what’s more, you do believe it, 1 
can see very well: you are not the man to mis- 
take between truth and falsehood when they are 
put before you, I am sure.” 

‘‘ Indeed,” said the lieutenant of police, with | 
a sarcastic smile at the broad flattery which the 
peasantry of France are almost as ready to apply | 
as the try of Ireland, thinking it nothing 
more than common courtesy after all, * Indeed, 
you are certainly a man of genius, Monsieur 
Pierre Morin; and though you are clearly new 
to the trade, you have as much impudence as the 
oldest gilou in Paris. You do not do great 
honour to my penetration, however, when you 
tell me this ridiculous story of the sordid old 
goldsmith leaving you on his premises all night, 
and of your consenting to remain shut up in a 
room till he chose to set you free in the morn- 
ing.” 

‘Tf you will not believe that, monseigneur,”’ 
replied Pierre Morin, perfectly calmly, ‘ pray 
tell me what you will believe ?”’ 

‘*Why, probably, answered the lieutenant of 
police, ** that you are yourself one of the accom- 
plices, left in the outer shop while your two 
companions did the deed within; and that, 
alarmed by the old man’s cries, or by somebody 
coming, you shut the door upon the others and 
gave the alarm. It was a clever trick, 1 must 
own, and, as such, should not go without its re- 
ward. If you will confess the whole, then, and 
bear witness against these two friends of yours, 
you shall have a pardon yourself, and we may 
do something for ycu. No man ever makes so 
good an exempt as one who has been appre- 
hended two or three times himself. What say 
you?” 
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‘“‘ Oh, monseigneur, | will bear witness agains‘ 
the two willingly,” replied Pierre Morin; ‘ bu‘ 
there is another, a very honest fellow, whom I 
will not bear witness against, and his name is 
Pierre Morin.” 

The lieutenant of police seemed to be amused 
with the good artisan’s quickness of retort: and, 
being very well convinced that the other had 
nothing to do with the murder, he dropped the 
tone in which he had been speaking, and said, 
** Well, well, let us hear what you can bear wilt- 
ness to.”” 

** To everything I saw,” replied Pierre Morin. 

** Not so quick, not so quick,” cried the lieu- 
tenant: ‘* what was the precise hour at which 
you went to the shop of old Fiteau?”’ 

«1 can’t exactly say to a minute,”’ replied the 
artisan, ‘* for I neither looked at the clock nor 
heard it strike ; but it was just that hour when 
the western sky is all red and gold, and the 
eastern is of a mouse colour.”’ 

‘¢ That is to say, about half-past six,”’ said the 
lieutenant: ‘** and pray what time did the boy 
go ae 

Now although, as we have said, the criminal 
lieutenant was perfectly well convinced that 
Pierre Morin was innocent of any share of the 
murder, and, moreover, recollected that the 
artisan had said the boy was in the shop when 
Fiteau shut him up in the workroom, yet such 
was his habit of trying to entangle men in their 
talk, that he could not resist putting this ques- 
tion, simply to see what answer the filigree- 
worker would makes 

** Just at seven o’clock,”’ replied the artisan at 
once, very much to the surprise of the lieute- 
nant. 

‘* Indeed !”’ said the officer: ‘‘ pray which 
way did he go?” 

‘That I can’t tell,” replied Pierre Morin, 
with a laugh. ‘I was shut up in the workroom, 
you know.” 

‘** Then pray how can you tell at what hour he 
went ?”’ demanded the officer. 

‘* Because,”’ answered Pierre Morin, grinning 
at having puzzled the magistrate, ‘* because I had 
jumped up on the table to open a bit of the small 
window, and I heard old Fiteau say to the boy, 
‘ Be quick, you sloth, be quick, and do not lose 
time by tie way.’ Then, the moment the door 
was shut, the boy began a tune that I often heard 
him whistle before, but stopped when Notre 
Dame struck seven, because, I suppose, its song 
and his did not sound well together.”’ 

The lieutenant-general smiled; for mental 
fencing was an art in which he took great de- 
light, even when his opponent parried skilfully 
his attack. ‘* Bringin the boy Pierre Jean,” he 
said to a clerk who was writing busily at a table 
not far off ; and the obsequious and silent noter- 
down of other men’s sayings and doings rose 
without a word, glided out of the room, and re- 
turned as quietly with poor Fiteau’s errand-boy. 
The youth was all aghast at the awful presence 
into which he was brought, and seemed just in 
that state in which a skilful cross-examiner can 
contrive to make a witness say anything he 
pleases. 

‘* Pray what were the last words your master 
said to you last night?’’ said tle lieutenant- 
general of police. ‘‘ Mark me, the last words he 
said to you?” 

‘‘ He said—he said,”’ replied the boy, looking 
first up to the ceiling and then down upon the 
floor, *“‘he said, ‘Carry that to Madame de 
Rohan’s.’ That’s the last thing he said.” 
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The lieutenant of police grinned ; but, before 
he could interpose, the filigree-worker had ex- 
claimed, ‘* What did he say to you outside the 
door, Pierre Jean ?” 

A look of intelligence came up into the boys 
face at the sound of a familiar voice, and he re- 
plied at once, “* Oh, he said then, * Be quick, be 
quick, and do not lose time by the way ;”’ and 
he called me a sloth, too, though I always make 
as much haste as I can.” 

It was now Pierre Morin’s turn to grin, and 
the boy having been sent out of the room, the 
lieutenant of police proceeded to interrogate the 
artisan upon various other points. The first of 
these was in reference to what he had done with 
the instrument employed in forcing back the lock. 
Next, he strongly and severely cross-examined 
him as to which of the murderers had the knife 


in his hand, and which was stifling the voice of 


the unfortunate goldsmith at the moment when 
the filigree-worker made his way into the room. 

To all his questions the answers of Pierre 
Morin were clerr, definite, and pointed. He 
never hesitated, or contradicted himself, or varied 
in the slightest particular from any statement that 
he made ; and still, as he answered, the clerk at 
the neighbouring table took rapid notes of all his 
replies. ‘The character of the artisan rose very 
high in the opinion of the lieutenant-general of 
police, not so much on account of the moral rec- 
titude he displayed—for the officer of police had 
no objection to a good rogue on an occasion—as 
on account of his quickness, precision, and pre- 
sence of mind, which, as fs very evident, are 
high qualities in those who have anything to do 
with such subjects as come under the notice of 
the police. 

After having questioned the artisan for more 
than halfan hour, he suddenly asked him if he could 
write; and, receiving an affirmative answer, he 
made him transcribe two or three sentences, 
which he looked at with an approving exelama- 
tion, and then bade him go into the next room 
and wait for him there. 

Pierre Morin found in the neighbouring cham- 
ber several exempts, in the dress which was at 
that time worn by those personages, and two 
other people in plain clothes, who were, in fact, 
officers of the police of a superior class and less 
ostensible functions. ‘These were the persons 
who, armed with a /ettre de cachet and witha 
sufficient body of inferiors, unseen, but within 
call, would whisper a few words with a soft air 
to clergyman or nobleman, warrior or magistrate, 
in the midst of a gay assembly ora public prome- 
nade, and the spectators would see the cheek 
grow pale, the smile wither away upon the lip, 
the knees tremble, and the eyes lose their light, 
as the victim of arbitrary power followed a man- 
date which could not be resisted. 

Pierre Morin looked about for the boy, and, 
not seeing him as he expected, he ventured to 
ask one of the exempts where he was. The 
officer looked at him with asmile somewhat con- 
temptuous, and then replied, “* You will soon 
learn, my friend, that in this room nobody asks 
any questions or answers any.” 

“1 am sure they ask enough in the other,” 
replied Pierre Morin. 

* There is another chamber still,”’ replied the 
exempt, ‘where they employ only one, but 
which you might find somewhat difficult to bear 
if'you wee put to it.” 

» This plain allusion to the torture quelled all 
poor Pierre Morin’s gaiety in a moment, and he 
remained in dead silence till, after some coming 








and going between the room in which he sat and 
that in which he had left the lieutenant of police, 
he was taken down the stairs by one of the 
exempts, and putinto a fiacre, which rolled away 
towards the Chatelet. Atthe dour of that build- 
ing stood the carriage of the lieutenant of police, 
who had preceded the artisan by a few minutes; 
and, on passing through the small wicket into 
the interior of that gloomy and awful abode of 
wretchedness and crime, the porter whispered 
something to the exempt, who paused imhis pee 
gress, and seeing that poor Pierre Morin 

advanced a step or two before him, he told him 
to stand back till he was called for. -* People 
get in here fast enough,”’ he said, in a sullen tone ; 
** you may find it more difficult to get out again.” 

The good filigreé-worker very easily beliewed 
the words of the exempt; and, in fact, his: ad- 
vance had been rather the effect of agitation at 
finding himself in such a place than of alae- 
rity. What he was brought there for he knew 
not; and although he derived some hope of not 
being detained there, from the circumstance of 
the criminal lieutenant having preceded him, yet 
many a vague and horrible apprehension was 
raised in his breast by the sight of those dark 
arches and heavy walls, which were but too ter- 
ribly famed in French history. In this state of 
uncertainty and fear, the poor artisan would gladly 
have tarned his attention to anything but his own 
situation; and an immense large dog, with a 
leathern collar bristling with iron spikes, which 
stood beside the jailer,* was the first object with 
which he endeavoured to employ himself. On 
putting out his hand, however, to pat the animal’s 
head, he found that it was inspired by the spirit 
of the place; first snapping violently at the hand 
that attempted to caress it, and then, after looking 
at him fiercely for a moment, flying at his throat 
with a sharp yell. The turnkey laughed, but 
made a sign with his finger to the dog, which 
instantly retreated to his master’s side. 

A long silence ensued; but Pierre Morin was 
neither of an age, nor a-nation, nor 4 character to 
remain long still and unoccupied ; and, after fixing 
his eyes for a minute or two on some object on 
the other side of the court, he move a little 


| towards a large heavy wooden case which stood 


close by the wicket. It bore evident signs of 
having been constructed many years before ; was 
in shape like a very large coffin; and Pierre 
Morin would willingly have asked what was its 
use, had he not received more than one severe 
rebuke in the course of the morning. ‘The eyes 
of the jailer, however, followed him, and then 
turned towards the exempt with a grim and mean- 
ing smile. 

‘‘ Do you know what that is, my good youth?” 
the turnkey said, at length. “* That is what we 
call the crust of the pie.” 

Poor Pierre Morin was as much ip the dark 
as ever; and, not choosing to ask anything farther, 
he remained murmuring, “ ‘The crust of the pie ! 
The crust of the pie!” cat 

*“ Ay,” said the turnkey, after having suffered 
him to puzzle himself with the matter for some 
time, ‘“ the crust of the pie; that is to say, it is 
the cercueil bannal, the coffin of the quarter. 
Now you see that when one of our pets dies, 


* Each of the turnkeys of the Chatelet at this time 
was followed by one or more of these dogs, who, we 
have reason to believe, were taught to drive the 
prisoners hither or thither like of beasts. They 
were trained, too, we are told, with extraordinary 
care. 





which generally happens every other day, we 
pop him in there atonce, and send him to the 
burying ground, where he lies quite as comforta. 
bly in his shroud as if he had ever so many feet 
of oak round about him. ‘That is a needless 
luxury, too, ashroud: Idon't see why we should 
give them a shroud; they give us nothing but 
trouble.” 

** And do you bury them directly ?”’ said Pierre 
Morin, in a low voice. 

“To be sure,” replied the turnkey: + what 
should we keep them above ground for? We 
give half an hour to make sure that it’s all right, 
and then we cart them off. It sometimes hap- 
pens, indeed, that one of our pai/leux* dies while 
another is sickish, and then we wait till we see 
if the other won’t go too: you see the crust of 
the pie is big enough to hold more than one 
partridge ;’’ and, laughing aloud at his own joke, 
he gave the public coffin a kick with his foot, 
and then added, as it returned a dull, hollow 
sound, “It is empty now, but I put three in it 
yesterday, so that may do for a day or two at 
least.” 

It is astonishing iow familiarity hardens the 
heart of man to human suffering, and steels us 
against all the strange and horrible things of 
earthly existence ; but there are some men who, 
without any such tetrible training, feel a pleasure 
in the sight of sorrow; derive a sort of agreeable 
excitement from witnessing the pangs and mise- 
ries of life in others. 1 once met with a man 
who had been the public executioner in a large 
city of France peer. most sanguinary period 
of the Revolution. He had become a cripple in 
consequence of wounds afterward received in 
war, and had known in his own person much of 
the anguish and sorrow which he had formerly 
aided to inflict upon others ; but yet, when I asked 
him if he did not look back with horror and regret 
at those times and deeds, he laughed and said, 
‘* Not at all;” that he only wished such days 
would come back again, and that he were able to 
cut off the dogs’ heads as before. His eyes, too, 
sparkled when he spoke on the subject, so as to 
leave no doubt of sincerity. 

Such a one was the turnkey with whom the 
good Pierre Morin’ was now speaking; and, 
although he very well understood that the artisan 
was not likely to remain under his gentle custody, 
yet he took a delight in stirring up all sorts of 
apprehensions in his bosom, and in presenting 
every painful and disagreeable object to his mind 
that the place could suggest. 

He was not suffered to go on much longer, 
however, for, in « minute or two after the above 
dialogue had taken place, a messenger came to 
summon Pierre Morin and the exempt to the 
presence of the lieutenant of police.. ‘They 
found him at one end of a large hall. seated in an 
arm-chair, with two or three clerks at a table be- 
side him, and at the ether end’of the room some 
twenty or thirty prisoners, with a number of 
jailers and archers, as they were»still ‘called, 
though it must be understood that the bow and 
arrow had long disappeared from among them. 

“‘ Come hither,” said the criminal lieutenant, 
beckoning to Pierre Morin ; and when the artisan 
had approached his side, he added, ina lower 
voice, ‘You are to understand by the words 
‘number one’ the man who had the knife; by 
number two’ the man who held the goldsmith 
down. Mark all these prisoners as they pass 
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before you; and when you recognise either of 
the assassins, say, ‘number one’ or ‘number 
two,” 28 the case may be,” ’ 

He paused for a few moments after he had 
spoken, and then made a sign to one of the turn- 
keys, upon which the prisoners, one by one, 
fore the lieutenant and those who surrounded him, 
to make their exit by a door on his left hand. 

To the eye of a philosopher it might have been 
a curious and interesting spectacle to trace, in the 
aspect of those unhappy men, the effects of im- 
prisonment, under various circumstances, upon 
their several characters. There was the gay, 
light debauchee, who had found his way into the 
Chatelet in consequence of some criminal intrigue 
or idle quarrel, passing on upon the tips of his 
toes as lightly and thoughtlessly as if he had 
never committed evil or endured sorrow. There 
was the man of deeper feelings, bowed down by 
the sense of crime or shame, walking forward 
with the eye bent upon the ground and the flushed 
hectic of anxious care upon his cheek. There 
was the daring and biutal eriminal, hardened in 
offences and impudent in iniquity, staring full in 
the faces of those before whom he passed, and 
seeming almost inclined to whistle, as if in de- 
fiance of the authority which he believed had 
done its worst upon him. ‘Then came the dull 
and heavy man of guilt and despair, who bore 
about with him-the memories of many years’ 
imprisonment and exclusion from all social inter- 
course, with the light of hope gone out in his eye 
and in his heart, and nothing left but tenacity of 
life and capability of endurance. But who was 
that who came at length, with a bold and even 
menacing brow, with a firm step and measured 
military tread, but, withal, a restless and anxious 
eye, and a lip which quivered—it might be with 
anger, it might be with apprehension ? 

« Number two,” said the artisan, aloud, as the 
prisoner passed, without the slightest hesitation, 
and with a firm, distinct, and even solemn voice, 
as if his mind was much affected by the impor- 
tance of the occasion and the awful duty that fell 
upon him. 

“Are you quite sure?’’? demanded the lieu- 
tenant, in a low tone. 

“As I live!” replied Pierre Morin; and im- 
mediately the lieutenant made a sign with his 
finger to one of the archers, who followed the 
prisoner out. 

Two or three others now passed in succession 
before the lieutenant and his party without a word 
being said by the good artisan. Atlength, how- 
ever, there appeared a personage of distinguished 
mien, who advanced with a graceful and easy 
step, slow, calm, and deliberate, with no sort of 
expression upon his countenance which could at 
all indicate the feelings of his heart, unless it 
were a slight but somewhat supercilious smile, as 
if contempt for the whole proceeding mastered 
every other sensation. 

*« Nuorber one,” said the artisan, firmly ; and 
the other, without taking any notice, passed on. 
Two more prisoners followed without notice ; 
and then the lieutenant of police, rising, gave 
row directions in alow voice to the officer near 

im. 

“Come hither, my friend,” he said at length, 
turning to Pierre Morin. ‘*We have seldom 
such fellows as you to deal with; but get you 
home, and rest in peace till I send for you again. 
Never be out of the house, however, for a whole 
ea business is over; and if you 

ve as well at the trial as you have done to- 


* 





day, we will give you something better to do 
than twisting silver wire into filigree baskets.” 





CHAPTER VII. 


In all the streets and alleys of the city of Paris, 
in the squares and along the quays, there was a 
continual cry kept up, during the whole of the 
morning of the 30th of April, by a number of 
men, whose stout lungs had acquired redoubled 
we by the constant practice of shouting forth 

tever was calculated to excite the curiosity of 
the Parisian public. 

“ Arrét de mort! Arrét de mort! Sentence 
of death! Sentence of death !”’ cried the sturdy 
hawkers, as they ran through the streets with 
bundles of printed papers in their hands, selling, 
for asmall piece of copper, to the eager multitude 
the judgment of the law in the trial of the Count 
de H and the-Chevalier de M , for 
the cold-blooded and deliberate murder of the old 
goldsmith, Gaultier Fiteau. 

The people read the sentence with surprise 
and terror, for the names of both the condemned 
announced noble blood and high station ; and the 
punishment, the horrid punishment of the wheel, 
was one which, in the memory of man, had never 
been inflicted on any but one of lowly race. 
Almost daily, indeed, the people saw one of their 
own class undergo the same terrible fate without 
wonder or horror ; and many who witnessed with 
their own eyes the bloodshed and the agony, 
prepared, the very next day, by some similar 
crime to that of the wretch who had just expired, 
to take their place on the same scaffold where he 
had suffered. But now—oh strange human 
nature !—the very same persons, who beheld the 
punishment almost with indifference in men of a 
lower rank, attached feelings of awe and horror 
to it which they had never felt before, now that 
it was to be-inflicted wpon the nobles of the land. 
They in fact transferred, by a strange process of 
the human mind, the’ abhorrence which they 
should have felt for the additional guilt implied 
by the circumstance of education to the punish- 
ment about to be inflicted, and viewed the wheel 
with sefisations with which they had never re- 
garded it before. 

Such was the popular feeling upon the occasion 
of this condemnation ; but among the nobles 
themselves still more agitation and horror existed. 
Pride came into play in their case; the pride of 
blood, and of that rank which had long given 
them a certain degree of immunity in the com- 
mission of evil. ‘The privileges of their station, 
they fancied, extended to all and every thing. 
They were indignant at the very sentence pro- 
nounced by the court, that two noblemen should 
be broken on the wheel like common felons ; and 
they doubted not—they would not doubt—that 
the sentence would be commuted, even if the 
criminals were not pardoned. At first they had 
the daring to ask for absolute pardon ; but the 
stern countenance with which they were received 
soon taught them that they must be more mode- 
rate, and a commutation was all that was required. 

The answer was, “It is impossible ;’’ and 
now every argument and entreaty was made use 
of to obtain some mitigation ; thousands of the 
nobility flocked to the palace; conferences were 
held among themselves ; and it was represented 
to the prince who then governed France that the 
criminals were connected with all the first families 
in the land. ‘They urged the horror, the shame, 
and the disgrace it would be to many a high and 
noble person, if the degrading sentence, usually 











pronounced upon a conviction of common felons, 
should be carried into effect against two men of 
so high a rank. ‘The prince was immoveable, 
however ; and to every entreaty urged upon these 
grounds, he replied, * It is the crime that makes 
the disgrace, and not the punishment.” 

The fatal day arrived ; and though, till the last 
moment, efforts were still made, still, at the ap- 
pointed hour, the dark procession beyan to move 
from the Chatelet to the Place de Greve, and the 
awful scene of public execution was enacted 
without one particular of the sentence being 
omitted in the punishment of the murderers of 
Gaultier Fiteau. Limb by limb, and bone by 
bone, they were broken on the wheel by the 
iron bar of the executioner; and the cries of 
even the firmest of the two made the air around 
ring, till they had no longer strength to utter 
more than a mere entreaty for water to quench 
their burning thirst, and for the blow of death to 
terminate their agony. 

While this awful scene was enacting in the 
Place de Gréve, and while it was producing its 
effect, not only upon the minds of those who 
witnessed the punishment, but upon the higher 
as well as lower orders of France, our good 
friend Pierre Morin remained closeted with the 
lieutenant-general of police, talking over many 
matters of no slight interest to the good artisan. 
At length the conference closed, and the filigree- 
worker issued forth into the streets, and took his 
way towards a part of the town which went by 
the name of the ‘Temple. 

Not only those who had only seen him, as 
we have described him in the first chapter of this 
work, clothed in his labouring jacket and lea- 
thern apron, but those also who had beheld him in 
his holyday suit, ready to join the dance at the 
guingette, would have been equally puzzled to 
recognise our old friend Pierre Morin, as he now 
appeared in the streets of Paris. He was dressed 
in a handsome suit of black, with his hair nicely 
combed and cut into the fashionable shape; his 
hands, which were somewhat too brown, at that 
time, for the rest of his appearance, were co- 
vered with fine gloves; he had a small sword 
by his side in a black sheath, and a new hat upon 
his head, in shape somewhat between that of the 
court beau and the young lawyer. Thus adorned 
was the outward man of good Pierre Morin; 
nor did he himself at all disgrace his habiliments. 
His good countenance naturally appeared to bet- 
ter advantage in a more becoming dress, and his 
powerful and fine person was equally benefited 
by the change of his garments. He seemed per- 
fectly at ease in them also, and walked as if his 
leg had never known any thing but a silk stock- 
ing, and his foot had been pressed by nothing 
coarser than cordovan. As he passed through 
the lieutenant’s ante-chamber, some of the ex- 
empts looked at him with a grin, but their faces 
became composed into decent gravity the moment 
that he turned towards them. On his way along 
the street, if any persons remarked him particu- 
larly, they might place him in their own minds 
among some of those not over rich but rising 
classes, which were the general wearers of black 
coats at that time in Paris; the successful lite- 
rary men, the poorer members of the Academy, 
the promising artist, the celebrated musician. 
But the dress of Pierre Morin was well chosen, 
for it was of all others that which was best cal- 
culated to pass without attracting any attention 
whatsoever. 

Thus, as he walked on towards the Temple, 
he brushed against more than one distant acqaint- 
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ance without receiving any thing but a casual 
look, and not the slightest sign or token of recog- 
tion. Pierre Morin took no notice of them either ; 
but it must not be inferred from that fact that the 
good artisan was one to suffer fortune to change 
favour. It was notin the slightest degree that 
he forgot or despised his former acquaintances ; 
his heart was as warm and as kindly, as honest 
and as true, as ever. But Pierre Morin had other 
objects in view; a new course of life was open 
before him ; and he hoped, even in doing his duty 
therein, to be enabled to serve and assist some, 
in whose welfare he took a high and unselfish 
interest. 

One of those whom he thus passéd as he went 
on slowly towards the Temple was no other than 
our friend the Abbe de Castelneau, who was 
walking heavily forward, with his eyes bent upon 
the ground, his countenance paler than usual, 
and his lips shut tight together, as if some bitter 
and anxious thoughts were lakouring in his bo- 
som. Though Pierre Morin had sought for him 
anxiously, as the reader already knows, and had 
been much disquieted by not finding him, he 
would not be tempted by any coasideration to 
stop him and speak with him now. The abbe, 
on his part, lifted his eyes for a moment to the 
artisan’s face as he passed, but did not appear to 
recognise him in the slightest degree ; and their 
clothes brushed against each other without the 
wearers speaking. It must be recollected, in- 
deed, that the difference in those days between 
the dress of an artisan and that of a gentleman 
was very, very much greater than itis at present ; 
so that it was not at all astonishing the abbe, who 
had seen Pierre Morin only twice, should not at 
all recollect him in his present garb. After pro- 
ceeding upon the errand which took him to the 
Temple, a place which was then invested with 
the privileges of sanctuary, so far, at least, as 
the protection of debtors from their ereditors 
went—for the right of shielding criminals from 
the arm of the law had long been done away 
with altogether—Pierre Morin returned to his 
home, where he found his good wife Margiette 
almost as gay a bird in point of plumage as him- 
self. Leaving them, however, to enjoy the com- 
forts of their new situation, we may as well 
speak a word or two more of the Abbe de Cas- 
telneau, having already mentioned his name in 
this chapter. 

After proceeding some way along the streets, 
which were now nearly vacant, he was met by 
one of the hawkers crying an aceount of the exe- 
cution of that morning, before the unhappy erimi- 
nals were cold upon the wheel. Numbers of 
people coming away from the bloody scene then 
presented themselves ; and the abbe—who was, 
in fact, at this period one of the inhabitants of 
the Temple, on account of a small debt which he 
could not pay—turned his steps home, for fear 
he should be discovered by some officer beyond 
the limits of his temporary asylum. On enter- 
ing the dingy chamber whicl: he there inhabited, 
the woman who took care of those apartments, 
as well as several others, placed a small paper 
packet in his hand, at the address of which the 
abbe looked gravely, while she retired to her 
usual avocations. 

He then turned the packet in order to open it 
and see the contents. But, the moment his eye 
rested on the seal, his cheek turned as pale as 
death, his lips lost their colour, and the packet 
fell'from his trembling hands. He gazed at ‘it 
for a moment or two as it lay upon the ground, 
as if it presented some horrible sight to his eyes. 


But then, with a suddén effort, he stooped down, 


thas coceston held siested the'npiee-of one whe 


took it up, tore open the seal, and, to his sur-| was willing and able to raise him above the sta- 


prise, beheld two or three of those ‘ actions de 
banque’ which were at that period in common 
circulation through the French metropolis as the 
chief paper money of the land. ‘The sum thus 
placed before him was considerable ; but on the 
top of the notes was a very small piece of paper, 
folded into the shape of a billet, and sealed with 


tion in which we have first depicted him. Eigh- 
teen years had passed since the Abbe de Castel- 
neau had adopted, if we may so call it, the child 
Annette, and had quitted Paris for the second 
time since he first appeared before the reader. 
What were the changes those eighteen years 
had produced? In the states and empires of Eu- 


same king, indeed, still sat upon the throne of 


the same seal, the sight of which seemed so much | rope, changes immense and extraordinary ! ‘The 


to surprise him. ithin the note was writtemy 
‘* Abbe de Castelneau, quit Paris, and never re- 
turn to. it.”” 

There was no signature, and the handwriting 
was unknown to him; but the words had a great 
effect upon his mind, if we may judge by the 
facts that his debt was immediately paid, and that 
before sunset on that day he was once more 
out of Paris, and on his way into the south of 
France. 





CHAPTER VIII. 

‘«] will tell you,’’ says Rosalind, “* who time 
ambles withal, who time trots withal, who time 
gallops withal, and who he stands still withal.” 
But the truth is, however, that time gallops with 
us all. In the impatience of our boyhood he 
may seem to go too slow, and in the feebleness 
of our age he may seem to go too fast; but, alas! 
his pace is very equable, as we all find at last; 
and skilful must be that rider whom he does not 
in the end leave in the mire. 

It is an excellent observation of a great poet, 
that, let a man live as long as he will, the first 
thirty years of his life will always seem the long- 
est; and the daily routine of our afier years 
passes like the round of a clock, while the hands 
on the outside and the movements within mark 
the passing of time to other’ without a conscious- 
ness thereof in itself, till the weight has run 
down and the pendulum stands still. 

The place, however, in which time may be 
made to run the fastest, is in a book, where the 
author, so long as he is writing it at least, by the 
magic wand called his pen, reigns supreme, with 
undisputed sway over every thing that is brought 
within his own particular circle. Even time 
himself, the hoary-headed sage whose resistless 
power neither towers nor temples, thrones nor 
dynasties, have been able to withstand, is obliged 
to obey when brought under that rod, and to 
hurry or slacken his pace according to the writ- 
er's will. He may, perhaps, revenge himself 
upon the readers afterward ; but here he is under 
our dominion; and, accordingly, | command that 
eighteen years should pass, as if it were but a 
dream, between the conclusion of the last chap- 
ter and the events which | am now about to re- 
cord. Suppose yourself, gentle reader, to be one 
of the seven sleepers, and the interval that I 
now propose to you will seem but as a short 
nap. “ 

Space, too, I must control as well as time, and 
lead the mind away from the busy metropolis of 
France into a distant province, conveying myself 
and others into the midst of scenes far more con- 
genial to all our feelings than the dull and dusty 
capital, with its vicious crowds and idle gaieties, 
where pleasure supplies the place of happiness, 
and luxury tries to pass itself for contentment. 

Eighteen years had ela’ 
execution of the murderers of Gaultier Fiteau. 


France, but society itself had undergone a vast 
alteration, and all the relations of the kingdom 
with foreign states were different. Enemies had 
become friends, and friends enemies, and the 
nearest of the monarch’s kindred were hostilely 
opposed to his'views. 

fo a narrower circle, however, we must bound 
our own inquiries. What were the changes 
those eighteen years had produced in the Abbe 
de Castelueau, and the child he had so strangely 
adopted at a moment when, as we have shown, 
he had but little wealth of any kind even to sup- 
port himself? In person he remained very much 
the same as we have already described him. His 
hair might be somewhat more gray ; and certain 
indescribable appearances might indicate to an 
attentive eye that time’s wing had flapped more 
than once over his head since we first presented 
him to the eye of the reader. He was older in 
appearance, but yet not much; for at the former 
period he had looked older than he really was, 
and at the latter he looked younger. 

In his mind there had taken place various 
changes ; and although I do not intend to enter 
into any minute account of his character, but 
rather to let it develop itself, yet it may be as 
well to keep in mind that this is no ereation of 
the faney, but a living creature of flesh and blood ; 
a being mingled of good and evil which then 
existed, and which has had many a successor 
since. Itis well to remember also that he was 
a man of strong passions and feelings, both vi- 
cious and virtuous ; and that the thing then called 
philosophy had taken away from him those prin- 
ciples upon which his good feelings might have 
rested secure, and had only served to teach him 
to conceal his sensations from others, and very 
often from himself. 

Since he had quitted Paris, however, the bet- 
ter feelings had obtained wider sway ; there was 
not, in short, so much temptation to evil; there 
were many opportunities of good. He learned 
to abhor, in new employments and occupations, 
amusements which he had formerly sought for 
the exercise of a keen and active mind, and the 
gratification of an eager and excitable disposition. 
The gaming table had been one of his greatest 
resources, and he had always sought those games 
in which chanee and skill had an equal share, in 
order that he might stimulate his heart by ex- 
pectation and anxiety, and exercise his mind by 
calculation at the same times’ There was also, 
a sort of pride and pleasure ‘to him in displaying 
a certain stoical apathy, which he did not really 
feel, in regard to the risks and the event of the 
game. Since he had quitted Paris, however, he 
had never touched or even seen a card. He had 
found for himself occupation in the neighbour- 
hood of the small house, not far from the town 
of Agen, in which he dwelt for ten years; and 


out of the very limited income that remained to 
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frugally himself, he never felt the pressure of 
need, nor regret at the loss of luxury. 

In his own home, however, still remained the 
sweet child whom he had adopted ; and that very 
fact might be perhaps the great cause—ihough, 
beyond doubt, there were many others co-ope- 
rating—Wwhich produced such a change in the 
habits, if not in the character, of the Abbe de 
Castelneau. It was not only that she offered 
sufficient occupation for every spare moment; it 
was not only that she offered sufficient excite- 
ment, and supplied a matter of continual specu- 
lation to his philosophy, but it was likewise—at 
least I believe so—that there is something in the 
pure and simple innocence of infancy— a fra- 
grance, as it were, fresh from the hand of the* 
great Creator of all spirits—which naturally com- 
municates itself to those who are brought near 
it, purifying, sanetifying, and blessing, by the 
sight of that guileleesness which they must love, 
and the loss of which in their own case they 
inust regret. 

This very fact was a matter of speculation to 
the Abbe de Castelneau himself ; and often, when 
he quitted her, after having amused himself for 
many an hour with her infant sports and gambols, 
he would walk forth up the side of the hill, with 
his eyes bent down upon the ground, looking 
thoughtful, and, as the peasantry used to fancy, 
gloomy, but with a chastened joy in his heart 
which he had never known in scenes of revelry, 
and pleasure, and indulgence. 

«It is strange !’’ he would murmur to himself, 
“itis very strange! I feel better, and wiser, 
—— and all from communion with a 
child !”’ 

Thus passed by the days, to him seeming al- 
most as brief as the sentences in which we have 
recorded the lapse of those eighteen years. But 
before much more than one half of those eigh- 
teen years had flown, a great change took place 
in the fortunes of the Abbe de Castelneau, and 
he was suddenly not only restored to-as much 


harsh to his own unhappy wife, stern and unjust | 
to me, and I will not bend to him. Let him leave | 
his wealth to whom he will, I shall have enough | 


that will close the account well.” 
communication with him; and it may be easily 


Not long after, however, the Bishop of Toulouse, 


inquiring into various facts concerning the neigh- | 


give him such good information as his host. 

The abbe entertained him with a degree of 
studied plainness that amused the good prelate, 

but,put him at his ease. ‘There was certainly a 

slight addition made to the breakfast, dinner, and 

supper of the Abbe de Castelneau, but it was in 

quantity, not in quality, that any change appeared. 

The bishop was struck, pleased, and amused too 
with the young Annette, and asked her name one 

day after she had just quitted the room. 

‘*Annette de St. Morin,”’ replied the abbe, | 
briefly. 

The bishop smiled. ‘* Not your child, I hope, 
monsieur |’abbe ?”’ said the bishop. 

«Yes, my lord!’ replied the abbe; but the, 
moment afier he added, with alow bow and a 
cynical look, ‘‘ my child by adoption and affec- 
tion, but nothing more.” 

The bishop made no reply, but took his leave | 
of the abbe on the following day ; and some | 
months passed in the usual course, without any 
event of importance sufficient to require notice | 
here. At length, however, a courier with a foam- | 
ing horse stopped at the dwelling of the Abbe de 
Castelneau, who was at that moment walking 
down the steps of his house into the little garden | 
that surrounded it. ‘The courier bowed low and | 
presented to-him a letter, which the abbe took, | 
and turned to the address with the same calm and | 
unmoved countenance which he now habitually | 





affluence as he had ever known, but to much 
greater wealth than he had ever any right to ex- 
pect. It was not that any of the different bene- 
fices which he held, having satisfied the claims 


maintained, ° 
On the back of the epistle he read, “* To the. 


| Abbe, Count of Castelneau, Castres, near Agen.” 


The seal was black, and on opening it he pro- | 
ceeded to read a letier from the curate of the 





of his creditors, were turned to his own use, for 
it required a longer time than that to pay all the | 
debts that he-had contracted ; but, at the end of | 
the ninth year, a report reached him that the son 
of his unele, the Count de Castelneau, the only 
surviving son—for it may be recollected that the 
elder son had been killed in battle about. the 
period at which this history commences— was 
dangerously ill. 

The tidings seemed to affect him but little, for 
this young man had been but a mere boy when 
the last abbe had been admitted within the walls 
of the chateau of Castelneau. He had loved his 
elder cousin most sincerely, and had lamented 
him truly and deeply when he fell by the banks 
of the Rhine ; but his own conduct had excluded 
him for many years from the dwelling of his 
noble relation, and he took no thought or interest 
in the young heir of that high house. 

Scon after, news again reached him that the 
youth was dead: all he said in the way of mourn- 
ing was, * Poor boy!” But he added, ‘* Now, 
were I avaricious, | would go and throw myself 
at the feet of this old man, profess repentance 
for all my past errors, and induce him to leave 
me his rich estates, as well as the old chateau 
which must be mine, unless, indeed, he 

i have another heir. But I will do none 


parish in which the chateau of Castelneau was 
situated, informing him of the death of his rela- | 
tion, and telling him that the late count had left 
no will, having destroyed, the very day before | 
he died, a will which he had made some time | 
previous. | 

The abbe thus found himself at once in pos- | 
session of rank and great wealth; but still he | 


reeeived such intelligence without a change of 


expression, and merely ordered his simple ant- | 
quated chaise—which seemed to have appro- | 
priated to itself all the dust that had been raised | 
upon the reads in the vicinity for more than a| 
century—to be brought round, with the two long- 

tailed mules which had drawn him and his little 

charge about the neighbourhood of Agen ever | 
since he had quitied Paris. 

Every thing was made ready in the space of 
two hours. The abbe got in first, the litle girl 
and Donnine followed, the old man-servant in 
his gray livery took his place on the outside, and, 
having hitherto acted the part of gardener as well 
as lackey, now performed the office of coach- 
man. The journey occupied more than one day, 
as any person acquainted with the country may 
understand, although it must be remembered that 
the Castelneau of which we speak is not that in 








these things: he was cruel to his eldest son, 
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the Herault, but rather that at. the distance of 


to give a dower to my sweet little Annette, and of the same name. 


in passing through that part of the country, took | 
his abode at the abbe’s house for aday or two, | painter may rest and dream. 


bouring districts, in regard to which none could | 


some four or five leagues from Cahors, in one 
of the most picturesque and extraordinary parts 
of France, ‘There are two or three other places 
Another belonging to the 
same family, was to be found near Auch; but it 


He went not to see his uncle, nor held any | will be remarked, that wherever the name of 
Castelneau is met with, there will be likewise. 
supposed that his uncle took no notice of him. | found a combination of wood, water, and rocky 


scenery, affording much picturesque beauty, and 

| presenting many a spot where the poet and the 
The Castelneau, 
however, near Auch, though it possessed at that 
time, and perhaps does still, an old castle, was 
not inhabited by the counts of Castelneau; and 
the place towards which the abbe bent his steps 
was that in Querei, not far from Figeac. 

Every thing was pew and delightful to An- 
nette de St. Morin, as the little girl was now 
called, so that to her at least the journey did not 
seem along one. ‘The abbe showed no impa- 
tience on his own part; but still he pressed the 
mules upon their work, as the funeral of the late 
count was to be delayed till his arrival. 

At length he reached the castle of his ances- 
tors ; a castle, probably the oldest of the kind in 
France, of which many paris still stand, as they 
were raised from the ground in the dark ages 
under the Merovingian kings of France. The 
servants, drawn up in mourning, waited him in 
the great hall with somewhat of feudal pomp and 
parade; and, passing through the double line, 
the abbe went on, without taking notice of any 
one, till he reached the chamber which had been 
prepared for him, and in which the curé of the 
village and the principal notary of Figeae had 
remained till his arrival. 

The funeral was performed with great pomp. 
The abbe took undisputed possession of the pro- 
perty ; and, accompanied by the notary, broke 
the seals which had been placed upon the vari- 
ous cabinets, and went through the examination 
of innumerable papers which had belonged to 
the dead man. 

It is always a sad and terrible task—where 
there is any human feeling left in the heart—that 
of examining the papers and letters of those who 
are gone. ‘The records of fruitless affections, of 
disappointed hopes, of tenderness perhaps mis- 
placed, perhaps turned by the will of fate to 
scourge the heart that felt it, are there all before 
our eyes. Side by side, at one view and in one 


| instant, we have before us the history of a hu- 


man life and its sad and awful moral; we have 
there the picture of every bright enjoyment, of 
every warm domestic blessing ; while written by 
the hand of death beneath them is the terrible 
truth, ‘“‘ These are all passed away forever, and 
so will it soon be with thee likewise !” 

Whether he felt these things or not, nobody 
could tell from the countenance of the abbe, 
Count de Castelneau. He appeared neither 
more nor less sad after the examination than be- 
fore. One thing, however, he did find, among 
the papers of his deceased relation, which called 


up to his lip that faint and doubtful smile of which 


we have before had occasion to speak. This 
was a letter from the Bishop of ‘Toulouse, and 
dated some few months before the death of the 
latter. It gave an account of the abbe’s own state 
and character at the time, and represented him as 
entirely changed and reclaimed from all the vices 
which at one time had degraded him, living an 
honourable and useful life, and conferring many 
benefits on those who surrounded him. 

The Abbe de Castelneau sealed the letter up, 
and labeled it with these words, ‘* My character 
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from my last place ;” but he did not doubt, any 

more than the reader does, that this very cha- 
racter, given to him by the Bishop of ‘Toulouse, 
had put him in possession of the wealth and 
estates which were now his. It may be asked 
if that wealth brought happiness with it: the an- 
swer must be, It would appear not. ‘Phe abbe 
was not more cheerful, less so even: his gravity 
sunk into gloom: there was a sadness about him 
which not even the presence of the being he 
loved best on earth, his own little Annette, as he 
used to call her, could altogether dissipate. 

His personal habits in the mean time remained 
almost unchanged, though he took the necessary 
measures to free himself from his obligations to 
the church. The whole neighbourhood said, 
when they heard of this, that the Count de Cas- 
telneau would marry for the sake of an heir; that 
he was a young man, and a handsome man, and 
one that had loved, but too much, the society of 
women. It was not likely, therefore, that he 
would remain single; and everybody anticipated 
that Annette de St. Morin would soon feel a great 
difference in the conduct of her father by adop- 
tion, for that a new mistress would be speedily 
given to that household, of which she had been 
hitherto the pride and delight. 

The count, however, did not justify these 
prognostications. ‘Though he had abandoned 
the church, he still retained, in all his garments, 
the grave hue of its habiliments; he lived with 
infinite frugality and moderation, and showed a 
great distaste to that which is commonly ealled 
society. ‘The Count de Castelneau might still 
have retained possession of some of the rents and 
revenues which he had derived from the church, 
although he had freed himself from his vows in 
all due form, as was but too frequently the case 
in Franee at that time. He did not think fit so 
to do, however, but paid all his debts, and re- 
signed every benefice, abbey, and impropriation 
which had formed the great bulk of his income 
before the death of his uncle. In the manage- 
ment of his own property he was liberal and 
charitable to others, though sparing to himself ; 
and, had he sought for such honours, might have 
gained the character of a saint. But of such a 
distinction he was in no degree ambitious. 











CHAPTER IX. 

Having traced the passing of the eighteen 
years which we have mentioned as far as in their 
flight they influenced the situation of the Abbe 
de Castelneau, we must now pause for a short 
time to inquire into their effect upon another of 
our characters, though here the subject is infi- 
nitely more delicate, and the investigation more 
obseure. 

To examine into the tortuous ways of the hu- 
man heart—a labyrinth where darkness is added 
to intricacy—is at the best a most difficult task ; 
for where shall we find a Glew, where a light to 
guide us, where a voice to tell us at each step 
whether we are right or wrong? But to examine 
into the heart of a woman is a more difficult un- 
dertaking; for the paths are finer and less dis- 
tinctly traced, and very, very often even the 
owner of the place remains wilfully ignorant of 
all the many turnings and windings of the way. 
Coarse hands can separate the bundles of coarse 
twine, but it needs a fine touch to divide the film 
of the silkworm or to discover the flaws of the 
diamond. Nevertheless, it is a part of my ap- 
pointed task to examine the progress, and inquire 


into the character and feelings, of her whom we 
must now call, as her father by adoption had 
called her, Annette de St. Morin. s 

We left her an infant—a very beautiful infant 
truly—full of engaging graces and sweet smiles, 
overflowing with health and good temper. ‘Tears 
were great strangers in her eyes, even as a child; 
and, whatever she might carry out of the world 
or go through therein, she certainly brought into 
it as great a fund of happy sensations as ever in- 
fant was yet endowed with. Human nature i¢ 
so fond of happiness that it is scarcely possible 
to help loving any being we see innocently happy. 
The reverse, indeed, s not hold good, tor the 
deepest and the tenderest interest can be excited 
by the sight of virtuous grief; but still there is 
something so engaging in happiness, that few 
hearts can witness it without being attracted to- 
wards those who possess it. Certain it is— 
whether by the possession of this attractive power, 
or what other quality I know not—certain it is 
that Annette de St. Morin, as an infant, engaged 
the hearts of all those who surrounded her. We 
have already mentioned the love which she ex- 
cited in the Abbe de Castelneau: it was the same 
with the good Donnine, it was the same with the 
old lackey, and with every other person that ap- 
proached her. ‘This was the case in infancy ; 
and as time daily more and more developed her 
graces, and opened new channels for her sun- 
shiny cheerfulness to display itself; as she 
learned to clap her little hands with joy when 
anything pleased her, to run from one fond friend 
to another, and to speak broken words with the 
sweet tongue of youth, there came melting sen- 
sations over hearts that had never melted before, 
and feelings of tenderness that set all cold philo- 
sophy at defiance. 

She preserved all the beauties and the graces 
with which she set out in life till she was about 
seven years old, and during that period she went 
through all the ordinary diseases of childhood, 
showing in moments of suffering and sickness 
the same imperturbable and happy calm which 
we have before mentioned. She might be lan- 
guid with fever, but she’ was never querulous or 
irritable: the lip might be parched and the eye 
dull, but there was always a smile came up upon 
the face when her ear caught the sounds of the 
voices that she loved. 

When she was about seven years of age she 
began to lose the beauty which had distinguished 
her; her features grew ill proportioned, her face 
thin, her form lost the rouadness of childhood ; 
and though her eyes were still fine and her hair 
beautiful, yet no one who did not examine very 
closely perceived any promise of after loveliness. 
This state of transition continued for several 
years ; and at the time when she arrived at the 
chateau of Castelneau, many of the ladies in the 
vicinity pronounced her an ugly little girl, and, 
though doy looked in vain for any likeness be- 
tween her and her adopted father, yet argued 
strongly that she mast be his own child, becatise 
otherwise he could take no interest in one so 
devoid of beauty. 

There was a change coming, however. Some 
two years after, the complexion of Annette de 
St. Morin began to resume the clear rosy bright- 
ness which it had in her infancy. Her form 
grew, not only tall and graceful, but rounded in 
the most exquisite contour; gradually, year after 


year, her features became finer, the whole ar- 
rangements of her countenance more harmonious; 
her eyes retained their bri and their lus- 





tre; the lashes that overshadowed them appeared 


wih 


1 , and darker, and softer, every day; 
the lips, which had always smiled sweetly, 
became full and rosy, with that exquisite 
which is so rarely seen except on the cold pale 
face of the Grecian statue. ‘I'he hand and the 
foot remained small and symmetricaly and it 
was remarked that, in whatever way they fell, 
the lines they formed were all full of ‘grace. 
Even her hair, which was very luxuriant, though 
it did not absolutely curl in large masses except 
when very long, yet had an irrepressible wave 
which pervaded the whole, and caught the light 
in glossy gleams wherever the sun fell upon it. 
In short, she thus changed twice in those eight- 
een years, from a lovely infant to a plain child, 
and from a plain child to a most beautiful wo- 


EEee 


man. 

Such had been the alterations of her person 
during the period | have mentioned ; and I have 
spoken of them first, as less difficult to deal with 
than her mind. But that mind went on step by 
step, developing all its powers under careful nur- 
ture. ‘The course of education to which the abbe 
subjected her was very strange, when his cir- 
cumstances and situation are considered. It was 
not the education which one would have expected 
from a man, a dissipated man, a Frenchman, or 
a Roman catholic. In the first place, it was per- 
fectly feminine ; there were none of those harsh 
studies init with which men, when intrusted with 
the education of women, so often unsex them. 
From the earliest age, he taught her the love of 
truth and sincerity ; he implanted in her mind that 
everything was to be sacrificed to that; he made 
it, in short, the first principle of her education. 
But he taught her, too, to be gentle, and docile, 
and thoughtful for others. He taught her to 
avoid all that might give pain; but what may 
seem stranger than all is, that he taught her these 
things all from one sourcee—the Book of our sal- 
vation. 

In the course of so teaching her, he suffered 
the cause of his anxiety to fill her mind with the 
words of that book to appear on one or two occa- 
sions. ‘The first time that he did so was when 
she was about ten years old, and he found that 
something which she met with in the history of 
the Saviour was too difficult for her to compre- 
hend. 

‘* My dear child,” said the abbe, «‘ you cannot 
understand it, and I do not expect you to do so ; 
but I am giving these treasures to your heart, and 
not to your mind: your mind will share in them 
hereafter. 1 wish them to be part of your feel- 
ings, part of your existence, the dowry of your 
spirit. I tell you, Annette, that I would give 
willingly this right hand to have received these 
words in youth through the heart, rather than in 
manhood through the understanding. For oh! 
my sweet girl, after that heart has been hardened 
by the fierce fire of the world, we may be con- 
vinced without faith, and believe wit feel- 


ing.”* f " 

this principle it’ was evident that he 
acted ; but there was m in the least ascetic 
in his teaching, for it was all redolent of that joy 
and cheerfulness which breathes from the volume 

that he opened to her. In short, he told her 

be happy, and he taught her how. om 
He added, moreover, everything that could 
give her the graces of society, 
accomplishments that could be obtained. He 
t none of these things ‘frivolous and light 





when they did not interfere with higher things ; 

and he believed, nay, he knew, that they might 

go hand in hand with the holiest thoughts. — 
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showed her that every talent and endowment 
possessed by man, whether corporeal or mental, 
1s the gift of God, and that it is one part of the 
worship of God to cultivate and employ those 
talents by every means that he has placed within 


our power. ‘God has forbidden excess,’’ he 
said, “in anything; and he himself has told 
us those things which in themselves are evil. 
Thus it would be an impious arraignment of his 
providence to say that any of those things which 
he has given, and not forbidden, may not be used 
in moderation. ‘The lark,’’ he said, * my child, 
sings at the gate of heaven. Sing you also in 
the happiness of your heart; and in so singing, 
remember the God who made sweet sounds, and 
who taught man to harmonise them, and to give 
a finer voice to all the emotions of his:mind. ‘The 
finger of God, too,’’ he said, * is in all the beau- 
tiful things of the world; and when, with the 

neil, your hand traces them, my Annette, you 
will not forget the hand that formed them. Every 
enjoyment that is innocent and moderate we may 
believe was given us expressly from above ; and 
the test by which you should try your enjoy- 
ments is by the prayer that you can repeat after 
them. If, after any pleasure, you can raise your 
voice to the Almighty with an attentive and un- 
wavering mind, yeu may feel sure that your en- 
jgyment has been moderate. If, with a know- 
ledge of his word, you can ask him to bless you 
in such things, you may be sure that your enjoy- 
ment has been good.” 

Such were the doctrines that he taught, and 
such were the principles upon which he acted 
towards his adopted child. It may be said this 
was a much better and more amiable man than 
he has been represented in the beginning; but 
such is not the case. I have said that his cha- 
racter was mingled of good and evil; but his love 
for that child separated the good from the evil, 
and he gave all the better part to her. 

Every advantage that any of the neighbouring 
towns could afford was procured for Annette with 
the most boundless generosity by the abbe after 
he became Count de Castelneau. Every skilful 
master that could be heard of was called to the 
chateau to give her instruction in turn; and in 
the hours which were devoted to reading, the 
abbe, who was a man of refined taste, made her 
acquainted with all that was beautiful in the first 
writers in his own and other countries. One 
thing, however, he excladed entirely, which was 
that class of composition which was then gene- 
rally called philosophy. He said that a man 
who had once drunk of a eup of poison, and 
had suffered from the consequences all his life, 
would never hold the same to the lips of one he 
loved. 

Conducted in this manner, we may easily con- 
ceive what was the effect of education upon a 
mind naturally full of high qualities, and endowed 
with very great abilities of all kinds. But there 
was one particular circumstance which affeeted, 
in a marked and peculiar manner, the character of 
Annette de St. Morin. ‘This was the state of 
comparative seclusion in which she lived. The 
Count de Castelneau courted not society ; and, 
indeed, during a great part of the year there was 
little to be found in the neighbourhood of the 
chateau. The metropolis, so to speak, had swal- 
lowed up, like a great gulf, the nobility of France ; 
and few, if any of the members of that body spent 
When they ene or eng their own estates. 

y did appear in the country, they came 
with all the vices of a great city hot and flagrant 





about them, and, consequently, they were not 


* 


very desirable companions either for the count or 
his young charge. He took care, however, that 
the tone of her manners should be high and re- 
fined. She had the politeness of nature from 
gentleness of thought, and all those graces of 
demeanour which cultivation and refinement of 
mind can alone afford. But still there was a dif- 
ference between herself and the general world of 
Paris. 1t was difficult to discern in what that 
difference lay, and yet it was very striking. It 
was, in truth, that she thought for hersell, and 
did not think only as others thought. Of course, 
in very many respects, her thoughts were, in 
substance, the same as other people’s ; but they 
suggested themselves in different forms from 
those of other people, and they continually pre- 
semted modes and expressions different from 
those which other persons would have used. 

The society which she did mingle with in the 
neighbourhood consisted of a few of the old and 
respectable families of the province, in some of 
whom poverty, and in some of whom pride, 
counteracted the attractions of the capital and re- 
tained them in the country, where small means 
afforded all that: was necessary, and where old 
blood and renowned ancestry were sufficient to 
ensure distinction. In Paris such was not the 
case; there even great wealth sunk down to 
competence ; and old family and great renown 
were only regarded as small adjuncts to other 
more attractive qualities, and as nothing without 
them. 

From time to time, too, the count visited the 
town of Cahors, and took Annette de St. Morin 
with him; and on those occasions—generally 
some public event—the royal officers of the pro- 
vinee, and most of the other nobles, even from 
considerable distances, visited the town, and 
brought their families to grace the meeting. 

Thus Annette de St. Morin was not without a 
thorough knowledge of all the forms and man- 
ners of the world, and was fitted in every respect 
to mingle gracefully with it, and to play her part 
even with distinction. Still, however, the greater 
part of her time was passed nearly in solitude ; 








for at the chateau of Castelneau a visit was a rare 
occurrence, and to dine or sup out in the neigh- | 
bourhood was an event to be recorded in the his- | 
tory of the year. ‘The count, it is true, during | 
the early part of her life, devoted all the morning | 
to teach and educate her; but after the hour of | 
noon he spent a considerable portion of the day | 
alone, and Annette was left to wander througli the | 
neighbouring country and about the grounds of | 
the chateau as she thought fit. | 
Every one who has visited that part of France 

must know that the vicinity of Castelneau is very 

beautiful, and the very fact of its loveliness had a | 
considerable effect upon her mind. ‘Ihere ean | 
be no doubt that upon the impressions which we | 
receive in youth through any of the senses depend, | 
in a great degree, the tastes, if not the feelings, | 
which form our happiness or unhappiness in 
after years. Those impressions sink more deeply 
into our hearts than any others we ever receive. 
They are, as it were, the mould from which the 
clay takes its form while it is yet soft and un- 
hardened by the fire of the world; and thus it 
was that Annette de St. Morin derived from the 
scenes in which she was accustomed to move 
peculiar habits of feeling, which affected the 
whole course of her thoughts. ‘Those thoughts 
were, if one may so terin it, picturesque. She 
loved all that. was beautiful, and great, and good ; 
but there was a kind of enthusiastic eagerness in 
all she did, which was certainly derived from the 





grandeur and wildness of the scenery which sur- 
rounded her in her early years. 
Annette’s mind was not one that dwelt much 
upon herself. She knew that she was beautiful ; 
for it is scarcely possible to conceive a situation 
in which that knowledge can be excluded from a 
woman’s heart, without gross and shameful false- 
hood on the part of those who surround her ; but 
she knew not how beautiful, nor was she vain 
for a quality which she estimated at its due value 
and no more. She thought little of it, in short; 
and her mind searcely rested for a moment at a 
time upon a gift which she felt was shared by 
every flower and every bird. It was natural 
that—not living among people with whom such 
things were of much consequence, whom beauty 
did not attract, and whom plainness would not 
have repelled—it was natural that she should not 
attach to personal advantages that unreal worth 
which a vain world in general accords to it. She 
knew not that vice and folly would ofien be 
sought and followed for the sake of beauty, where 
virtue and wisdom would attract no attention or 
respect. [have said she knew not, but I should 
have said she comprehended not; for she had 
read and heard that it was so, and, perhaps, gave 
mere assent to the tale without bringing the thing 
home to her own heart, for there is a great dif- 
ference between those three acts, knowing, and 
comprehending, and feeling. Of course, though 
she might have knowledge, she had no expe- 


. rience ; and though she had principles to guide 


her own conduct, she had no data to judge of 
that of others. Her father by adoption had in- 
deed taken pains to give her some insight into 
the world’s ways, yet she had learned the facts 
but as a lesson, without any practical application 
thereof. She often, indeed, was tempted into 
wild and vague speculations as to what that great 
world really was which she heard so frequently 
talked of ; and as she walked by the banks of 
any of the manifold rivers of that lanéof streams 
and fountains, she would gaze thoughtfully upon 
the waters, wishing that, like them, her mind 
might flow on through all the thousand scenes of 
bright nature and glad human life which decorated 
their banks, and see that busy world of action and 
endeavour, which each town along their course 
was sure to display. She would picture to her- 
self all that might then meet her eye, and the 
many matters of deep interest and curiosity which 
might be opened to her sight. But then, again, 
a voice seemed to whisper from within, that those 
waters could not pass amid the scenes of man’s 
existence without their brightness being troubled 
by impurity, till at length they would reach their 
conclusion in a turbid and a darksome stream ; 
that never could they turn back upon their course, 
but must go onward forever, bearing with them 
every burden that was cast upon them, and every 
fouler stream that was poured in upon their once 
pure bosom. She shuddered as she thus thought, 
and the brief curiosity in which she had indulged 
passed away like a dream. 

This was not the only speculation, however, 
with which she amused herself, for knowledge 
without experience is ever visionary ; but as she 
walked in solitude through the woods and upon 
the hills in the neighbourhood of Castelneau 
during those hours which the count spent alone 
in the chateau, thousands of bright fancies would 
rise before her eyes, imaginations that would 
have beeome hopes if they had had any tangible 
object to fix upon. She would ask herself the 
meaning of the gay lark’s song; she would give 
a voice to the whispering of the win !; the flowers 
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would wake into life under her eyes, and act 
their parts in dramas of herown creation. These 
things grew upon her in her sixteenth, seven- 
teenth, and her eighteenth year; but a time was 
rapidly coming when visions were to give place 
to realities, and her heart was taught to speak 
instead of her imagination. 





CHAPTER X. 

The chateau of Castelneau stlll presents tow- 
ers, and ramparts, and bastions of great antiquity, 
or at least it did so twenty years ago; but, at the 
more remote period of which I speak, the build- 
ing was in full preservation, and in external form 
retained all the peculiarities of the age in which 
it was built, though the interior had been mo- 
dernised and fitted up with the luxurious extra- 
vagance of the reign of Louis XV. Within the 
walls of the chateau were no less than three large 
courts, separated from each other by massy piles 
of building, containing long and rambling cor- 
ridors and extensive halls, with innumerable 
smaller chambers scattered here and there, with 
much space wasted, but with no small economy 
of light. Besides these masses of building, and 
the vast circuit of walls and towers that surround- 
ed them and united them together, with several 
large square edifices, detached from the rest 
of the castle, or only united to it either by a 
sort of covered bridge high up in the air, or a 
passage cut through the rock beneath, and issuing 
forth from those apartments which, in the modern 
arrangements that had been made in the castle, 
were appropriated to butlers, cooks, and serving- 
men. ‘I‘hough the molelike process of proceed- 
ing under the earth gives an idea of mystery and 
darkness to our minds in the present day, when 
we are all together what may be called an up- 
stairs world, yet to the servants of the chateau of 
Castelneau the matter had become so familiar, 
that they passed through a subterranean passage, 
which would have furnished the highest enjoy- 
ment to one of the votaries of Udolpho, as calmly 
and coolly as we go from one ordinary room to 
another. Notwithstanding the antiquity of the 
chateau itself, by some extraordinary forgetfulness 
on the part of its inhabitants, it was unprovided 
even with a ghost. The eastern tower itself 
possessed some of the most cheerful apartments 
in the whole building ; and that face of the chateau 
which looked towards the south contained several 
of the most gay and smiling halls that the arts of 
any period could have devised, with deep oriel 
windows, in the recesses of which the sunshine 
loved to linger and diaw patterns on the oaken 
floor. In short, many parts of the castle afforded 
as bright and pleasant a habitation as it was pos- 
sible for man to desire; and the number of ser- 
vants and retainers usually kept up therein filled 
it so full of human life, that every thing like the 
appearance of solitude was banished from its 
precincts. 

The neighbourhood, indeed, though the land 
is most warm and sunny, had somewhat of the 
wild and the sublime in its general aspect. It 
retains, more than any other part of France that 
I have visited, that feudal colouring, if | may so 
term it, which leads the mind back at once to 
early and more simple times. There are mani- 
fold woods and streams, wide forests, deep val- 
leys, fountains innumerable. Nor are these last 
alone the sources of small rills, that spring in a 
jct of silver from the bank, and flow on, Soon 
losing themselves in some greater body of water ; 


once from the green tart in the midst of the forest, | falle, and.the heavy clouds that sometimes. gather 


issuing from a depth that no one as yet has been | round float slowly past to higher regions, and 
able to fathom. ‘The houses of the peasautry,| pour their showers upon the tops of distant 


however lowly, have a neatness about them which mountains. 


speaks of natural taste; there is a love of flowers, 
and a fondness for bright but harmonious colours, 
which smacks of a peculiar sort of poetry of the 
mind; and the very jargon of the peasantry is 


Here, indeed, was spoken, in former times, in 
great purity, the soft Langue d’ Oc, undoubtedly 
/one of the most harmonious tongues of modern 
Europe; and there isa charm in that harmony 
of language, in its connection with the imagination, 
at which reason and philosophy are sometimes 
indignant. Many asensible and very clever man 
“has puzzled himself to divine how it is that the 
songs of the Zroubadours, though very much 
inferior in reason and in wit to the compositions 
of their more northern neighbours, the 7'rouveres, 
have obtained a much higher reputation, and still 
retain their hold upon the public mind, There 
may be many causes for this fact, but one of those 
causes undoubtedly is the superior harmony of 
the Langue d’ Oc over the Langue d’ Oil. 
However that may be, every thing around 
Figeac and its neighbourhood spoke not alone of 
the early days of the good olden time, but of early 
days in their brightest aspect, early days in their 





sunshine and calmness; for, alas! those early 


feudal days had also their clouds and their storms. 
The people of the district were not numerous, 
but food was plenty among them, and therefore, 
they might well be contented ; for although plenty 
will not always produce content, yet very seldom, 
if ever, is content found without it. Neither was 
the population very thin: there were few moors 
or wastes of any kind, though the woodlands 
were extensive ; but those woodlands, it must be 
recollected, were among the richest districts of 
the province. In the skirts of the forests, how- 
ever, as well as in other places, were numerous 
villages and hamlets, and often in the heart of 
the wood itself appeared a neat cottage, always 
placed in the best and most picturesque situation 
on the top of some high bank or on the slope of 
some gentle hill, where the advantages of air, 
and shelter, and dryness were all combined. No 
bad indication of the character of the peasantry 
of any particular country is to be found in the 
situation of the hamlets and cottages; and in 
these respects the positions chosen by the people 
in that neighbourhood harmonised well with their 
ordinary tastes and feelings. 

The soil in general was dry and wholesome, 
and that part which was given up to the produc- 
tion of timber was generally the broken ground 
which it would have been difficult to reduce to 
form and shape by any effort of the ploughshare. 
No regularity had prevailed in the art of planting 
during those remote centuries when the seeds of 
the oaks and beeches that grew around Castel- 
neau were sown—if indeed the woods themselves 
were not remnants of the old primeval forests 
which once covered the whole face of the coun- 
try—and thus the greatest picturesque beauty was 
to be found in the forest ground. The rest of the 
land, it is true, was beautiful also ; but often from 
the edges of the wood were to be seen bright 
glimpses of the open country, mingling with the 
fringe of green trees that skirted the hills, and 
combining many soris of natural beauty in one. 
‘The climate, too, in that part of France, is pecu- 
liarly fine ; and although so, many rivers and 


It thus becomes a land of gleams, 
' where the sunshine and the shadow seem con- 
_stantly playing with each other, and«gunni 

_ bright races over the green hillsides, on 
| Among such scenes were passed the years of 


sweet and softened, however incorrect, giving Annette de St. Morin, from the time she was ten 
proof ofan ear highly sensible to musical sounds. | years of age till the time she was eighteen ; and, 


as I have stated before, those gleams, and woods, 
and hills, and valleys, and bright streams, had no 
‘unimportant part in her education. They fixed 
| her tastes, and even in some degree formed her 
character. 

| Few of the chateaux in the neighbourhood of 
that of Castelnean were inhabited. Many. were 
in ruins ; and the two nearest houses which dig- 
nified themselves with such a title, and were yet 
tenanted by anything better than bats and owls, 
lay at the distance of more than five miles from 
it and from each other. One of these was situated 
not far from the banks of the Lot, and was in 
every respect very different from the chateau of 
Castelneau. It had been built by a marquis in 
the latter part of the reign of Louis XIV., and 
had been embellished by his successor under the 
regency. The genealogical tree of the family 
was said not to be one of the tallest in the forest 

though the branches had become very numerous 
of late years; nor were the roots supposed to be 
very pure—at least no one had ever clearly as- 
certained into what soil they shot. The chateau 
itself was exactly what oo be expected from 
the age in which it was built and the person who 
built it. It was all glass within and without. 
The windows were like what are termed goggle 
eyes—much too large, in short, for the size of 
the place. ‘There were also a great number too 
many for the small masses of masonry that sup- 
ported them; and, to make these masses. look 
the more flimsy, the-skilful artist had not con- 
tented himself till he had covered them with 
plaster panels and arabesques. Tall stone pin- 
nacles and balls covered the tops of each of the 
piers ; a whole hos: of Cupids had been squan- 
dered upon different parts of the stonework, and 
innumerable baskets of flowers afforded the little 
god of love something to do. The house was 
seated upon a raised platform, and every means 
was employed,’ by manifold flights of shallow 
steps, to weary the visiter in approaching the 
dwelling of the Marquis de Cajare. 

The interior resembled the outside in orn- 
ment and decoration. There was not-a panel 
without some painting upon it, not in the best 
taste in the world; and the ceilings and stair- 
cases were filled. with Neptunes and Apollos, 
Cupids and Venuses, Tritons .and Nereids. 
Manifold looking-glasses ornamented the walls, 
and the columns that supported the ceilings were 
fluted with blue glass.. In the-winter-time the 
house would have intolerably cold ; but it 
was only during about three; months in the very 
height of summer that the marquis and the mar- 
quise, after haying talked to every body in Paris 
of their chateau on the Lot, came down, with a 
select few of their acquaintances, to | ish 
through the space allotted to a dull country life. 

The family of the marquis consisted of himself 
and his wife, one son and one daughter. | 








but in some parts of that district rivers burst at 






springs appear in every direction, very little rain | 
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Patis via were beginning to marvel that 

Mademoi de Cajare, now approaching her 

twentieth year, had nat formed some splendid 
alliance. However, things in general were 
managed in Paris at that time in a very different 
mannerfrom the arrangements of the present day. 
The young lady had little or nothing to do in the 
affair but to submit, and all the other particulars 
were arranged between her parents and the per- 
son to be coupled to herself for life, or, more 
often still, between them and his parents. ‘T'his, 
indeed, was not always the case; for there never 
yet was a time, either in France or any other 
country, in which love-matches were not occa- 
sionally made, as is shown by the very distine- 
tion drawn in the language between the mariage 
d'amour and the mariage de convenance. 

It may be supposed, thea, that in the society 
in which Mademoiselle de Cajare moved, the 
mariage de convenance was much more cus- 
tomary than any other sort of alliance; and it 
began to be rumoured in the circles of Paris that 
the marquis himself had not been so explicit in 
naming the dowry of his daughter as was desir- 
able to the young gallants of the capital. Yet he 
lived in the highest and most profuse style; and 
his son, who was serving with the army on the 
Rhine, never found any want of means to gratify 
whatever whim er caprice might come into the 
head of a spoiled child of fortune. 

‘The marquis himself was every thing that had 
been the pink of perfection some thirty years 
before. e was, consequently, somewhat out 
of date, according to the manners of the day ; 
and his graces had a degree of stiffness which 
occasionally excited the merriment of the dé- 
gagée youth which filled the saloons of the me- 
tropolis. ‘The marquise was what the people of 
her own time called a sweet, interesting woman, 
as heartless as it was possible to conceive, and, 
of course, as selfish. She hada certain sort of 
common sense, or rather, I should say, discern- 
ment about her, which made her perceive, when 
she first set out in life, some six or seven-and- 
twenty years befure, that, as she had not enough 
ready wit to be piquanfe, she must assume the 
interesting and sentimental ; and this having be- 
come her habitual style, she continued to languish 
and to sigh, and to look tender and beseeching, 
till all her charms began perceptibly to pass 
away, and the necessity of riving them a little 
heightening became more and more apparent 
every day. She took the hint which her looking- 
glass afforded ; superinduced additional portions 
of red or white in various places, as the case re- 
quired; arta the eyebrows with the nicest 
care, and added a lock here and there among her 
hair, where ‘* ‘Time, who steals our years away,” 
had stolen her tresses too. 

Such was one of the chateaux in the neighbour- 
hood of Castelneau, and such was the family to 
which it belonged. ‘There was another, how- 
ever, at about the same distance in a different 
direction. It was situated in that higher, if not 
more mountainous, district about Fons and St. 
Medard, and was as much the reverse of the 
chateau of Cajare in its site and appearance as in 
the character of its inhabitants. In the jargon of 
the country it was called Castel Nogent, and the 
name of the gentleman who inhabited it was the 
Baron de Nogent. He was at this time an old 
man, but r indeed in ap nee than in 
reality, for Care had laid its hand upon him as 
wellas Time. His hair was as white as snow, 
and. his figare, which had once been tall and 
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He was not, however, more. than sixty years of| will find but a dull and cheerless neighbour, 
age; and his countenance, though worn and | though not from estimating friendship at a low 
soinewhat pale, bure a noble and lofty look ; but, | rate, or undervaluing high abilities when I meet 
-withul, there was an expression of melancholy, | with them.” 

nay, of almost hopelessness about it, which was| Some farther conversation took place, and the 
permanent, mingling with every other expres-| count inquired after the baron’s son, whom he 
sion—even with a smile. | remembered a beautiful boy some ten or twelve 

The chateau was one of the old dwelling-| years before. 

houses of the country, not of so antique a date,; «He is now,”’ replied the baron, * one of the 
indeed, as that of Castelneau, but still carrying | king’s pages, and I hope, ere another -year be 
its origin back for many centuries, and built upon | over, to hear that he is serving his country in the 
the foundations of an older mansion, all record of | field.”’ 

the erection of which was lost in the lapse of} The count wished the young gentleman suc- 
time. It was not near so large as the chateau | cess; and, after remaining a reasonable time, in 
of Castelneau, and, indeed, never had been, but} order to suffer all strangeness to wear off, he 
still it was a large building, and would have} took his leave, and returned to the chateau of 
afforded ample accommodation for a numerous | Castelneau. His visit called forth another im- 
family and a splendid train. By such, however, | mediately from the baron, who spoke and acted 
it was not tenanted; for the baron himself had} with less reserve than he had previously done, 
seen his wife—whom he had wedded from pure | and mentioned his intention of proceeding very 
affection, and had never ceased to love—wither | soon to Paris, in order to see his son equipped 
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away ere she had been his more than four years, | 
leaving him not exactly alone, for he had one | 
son, but solitary in heart, and depressed by mani- | 
fold misfortunes. The train of the baron, too, | 
was very small; for his father had made great | 
sacrifices for his king and for his country, and 
had, of course, met with neither reward nor re- 
muneration. ‘The baron also had suffered severe | 
losses of property from accidental causes; and | 
the chafeau not being half filled, was falling in 
some parts into decay. 

The scenery around it was very beautiful, full 
of woods, and rocks, and streams ; and, in a part | 
which had been formerly reserved as « hunting | 
park for the chateau itself, rose one of the heads | 
of the small river Cere, rushing at once from a| 
deep basin in the roek in a jet of nearly four feet | 
in diameter, 

The Abbe de Castelneau, as soon as he as- | 





for the army. 

Not long after, the Count de Castelneau pro- 
ceeded to the town of Cahors for some time, to 
settle various matters of business connected with 
the inheritance which had just fallen tohim. He 
took Annette with him; and, on their return, he 
found that the Baron de Nogent and his son had 
called during their absence. He immediately 
returned their visit without a moment’s loss of 
time; but he found the old nobleman now alone, 
his son having returned to Paris in order to join 
the army. 

From that time forth the years slipped by 
without any incident of importance checkering 
the intercourse between the Baron de Nogent 
and the Count de Castelneau. ‘They met some- 
times twice, sometimes three times in the course 


| of each year, but not oftener; and towards the 


latter end of the eighteen years of which we have 


sumed the title of cotint, and took possession of | lately been speaking, when the baron visited the 
the castles and estates, was immediately visited | chateau of Castelneau, his eyes would frequently 
in great state by all the gentry of the neighbour- | rest for a moment or two upon the beautiful 
hood, with the exception of the Baron of Nogent. | countenance of Annette de St. Morin with a look 
With grave and deliberate slowness he returned | of thoughful inquiry, as if something puzzled 





powerful, was now thin and somewhat bent. 


those visits, affording no great encouragement | 
either by his words or manner to any attempt at | 
intimacy. He waited for sometime for the baron’s | 
call; but, as that nobleman did not appear, he | 
proceeded in his old postchaise, drawn by the | 
two mules, for which he retained an unwavering | 
regard, to visit his solitary neighbour. ‘The | 
baron received him without any appearance of | 
discomfort or surprise, but also withoutany show | 
of pleasure. 

** Monsieur de Nogent,”’ said the count, * we | 
of Castelneau and you of Nogent have been | 
friends for two hundred years, and perhaps | 
longer; I see not why it should not be so still.’’ | 

‘There is but one reason, count,”’ replied the | 
baron ; “the house of Castelneau is rich, the | 
house of Nogent is poor, and they meet not upon | 
the same terms as in other days.” 

** If riches could make any difference in regard, | 
sir,’’ replied the count, ‘friendship would be a 
thing not worth the trouble of coming two leagues 
from Castelneau to seek. 1 have shown you that 
I value it more highly than you seem to do: if 
you do not really hold it lightly, you will come 
to Castelneau in return.” 

The baron smiled faintly. ‘I do not hold it 
lightly, indeed,’’ he replied ; ‘and, since such 
are your feelings, Monsieur de Caste}neau, I will, 
of course, return your visit with pleasure. But 
I have so long avoided all society, from causes 
too painful for me to enter into, that I fear you 





him and set his mind busily to work. 


CHAPTER XI. 


As each human heart is a world in itself, and 
we have in this book more than one heart to deal 
with, it would take a whole constellation of such 
books to describe, with any degree of minute- 
ness and precision, all the different points and 
particulars of the characters we have had under 
review, and the changes which took place therein 
in the space of the eighteen years so frequently 
referred to. ‘We have done our best, however, 
in a short space, to give some idea of the charac- 
ters of the Count of Castelneau and his adopted 
child Annette de St. Morin, together with a 
general view of the circumstances which sur- 
rounded them ; and, however imperfectly all this 
may have been accomplished, it is time that we 
should proceed to make the personages speak and 
act for themselves. 

We have told the generous reader, who is 
quite willing to believe that every thing we do 
tell him is true, that during the three or four hours 
in the middle of the day which the Count de 
Castelneau thought fit to spend alone in solitary 
thought, Mademoiselle de St. Morin would wan- 
der forth through the bright scenery in the neigh- 
bourhood. During these excursions she was 
sometimes on horseback, followed by numerous 
13 
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attendants—for, although the count was so sim- 
ple in all his own habits, he never suffered her 
to want any of the outward appearances of rank 
and high station—but often on foot, and then 
generally unaccompanied. She was fond of in- 
dulging her own thoughts; and, though some- 
times the sunny side of the breezy hill would fill 
her with high spirits, and tempt her to gallop her 
fleet Limousin jennet for many a mile over the 
broken turf, yet, towards eighteen years of age, 
she generally returned ere long to the more 
thoughtful mood, and whiled away the hours 
with fancies of her own. Itmay be asked, what 
were those fancies? | cannot tell, nor could she 
herself have told. All the small particulars that 
she knew of the world, and of nature, and of her | 
own heart, danced in the light ef a happy mind | 
like motes in a ray of sunshine. Each glittered | 
as it passed through the beam, disappeared, and | 
was forgotten ; but others still succeeded, and all 
derived brilliance from the cheerful ray through | 
which they floated, sv long as they were within | 
its influence. 

There might be, at those times, within that| 
young bosom the wish to be beloved by some | 
kindred spirit, filled with bright thoughts and | 
high aspirations like her own. Such things | 
might well and naturally be in her heart; for it 
had been a principle of him who had taught her 
all which she knew, to set her the example of 
that truth which he required from her, and to de- 
ceive her in nothing. He strove, to the very best 
of his power, to give to all things their right esti- 
mate; and he sought not in any degree to con- 
ceal fiom her that love was before her as an 
inevitable part of her destiny, a thing that was to 
form an epoch in her existence, though not to 
absorb within itself the thoughts and feelings of 
her life. He guarded her mind from dwelling 
upon that idea, it is true, by supplying her with 
plenty of other matter for thought; but still youth, 
and nature, and all those sweet and bright, but 
vague and shadowy hopes, which form the atmo- 
sphere of love, might well have a place within 
her breast. 

She was thus one day wandering on, at the 
distance of a few miles from the chateau of Cas- 
telneau, when, feeling somewhat weary with the 
warmth of a bright day in the end of May, she 
sat down to rest on a cushion of green moss that 
rose round the silvery roots of a tall beech-tree 
in the woods. At the distance of perhaps twenty 
yards from where she sat was a small, narrow, 
sandy road, leading through the woods from 
Maridal to Figeac, and flowing along, on the 
other side of the road, was a bright clear stream, 
which afew miles farther on plunged into the 
Lot. The beech-tree was one of peculiar beauty, 
with long bending arms dropping over the ground 
below, as if to canopy that mossy cushion from 
the sun; and up behind again sloped far away 
the green bank, studded here and there with old 
trees, casting deep shadows round them, but 
leaving bright gleams of sunshine upon the more 
open expanse of forest turf. On the right, about 
twenty yards from the spot where Annette sat, 
and at the same distance from the road, was an 
old Gothic cross with a Latin inscription upon 
it, and at its foot appeared a fountain in a stone 
basin, richly ornamented by some hand which 
had jong been dust. 

I have dwelt on the description of this seene 
for many reasons, but for none more thah be- 
cause in it occurred more than one event affect- 
ing the happiness of Annette de St. Morin. Thus 
often does it happen in the strange, mysterious 








existence of man, that certain spots seem to have 
a fate attached to them, sometimes as the scenes 
of those greater events that affect nations and 
worlds, sometimes only as the places where oc- 
eurrences, marking the particular destiny of in- 
dividuals, happen from time to time. How many 
a field of battle has seen various contending 
armies pass over them at far remote periods ; how 
many houses and palaces contain within them 
the record of many a great and terrible event. 
How often does it happen to us individually, that 
on the same spot where the course of our exist- 
ence has once been changed by some of the great 
marking occurrences of life, we have age and 
again met with change of fortune for goof or for 
evil. 

Annette de St. Morin sat there and mused ; 
and if any thing at that time in the whole ex- 
panse of her sunny mind could bear the name of 
gloom, we might say that she was more melan- 
choly than usual. ‘The subject of her thoughts 
was serious. As she looked at the bright stream 
that flowed by her, it presented to her mind, as 
the rippling course of a river has naturally done 
to almost every one when gazing on it intently, 
an image of human life; and the bright waters, 
as they flowed by her, seemed to carry on her 
thoughts into the future, What was to be her 
own fate and destiny? she asked herself ; where 
the dark and unseen end of that existence, which 
now passed as brightly and peacefully as the 
sparkling waters before her eyes? Then again 
her mind turned to the past; and, like one gaz- 
ing up towards the top of a mountain, she could 
trace, step by step, the way back towards infancy, 
where gradually all minute objects were blended 
together, and the eyes of memory rested at last 
upon a faint blue point scarcely distinguishable 
from the sky. 

As she was thus thinking, perhaps asking her 
own heart who were her parents, what her fate 
by birth, and what her previous history, the 
noise of wheels, and the voice of a driver en- 
couraging his horses, were heard at some little 
distance in the wood. ‘Those sounds roused 
Annette from her revery, but did not in any de- 
gree scare or alarm her. All was so peaceful in 
the country round—violence and wrong were so 
seldom heard of in that district, that she enter- 
tained no apprehension of any kind, and only 
drawing the veil which was over her head some- 
what more closely round her face she sat still 
while the carriage came slowly forward, watch- 
ing it with some degree of interest as it ap- 
proached, 

It was a plain but handsome vehicle, accord- 
ing to the fashion of that day, with tall flat sides 
and a moulding at the top; and it was drawn, as 
was then customary, by four horses, driven by one 
coachman ; but, what was somewhat strange for a 
vehicle of that kind, no lackey appeared, either 
beside the driver or at the back of the carriage. 
The sandiness of the road seemed the cause of 
the slowness of its progress, for the vehicle was 
weighty, and the wheels sunk deep in the soft 
ground. ‘The horses, however, were strong. and 
appeared quite able to draw it to the firmer road 
which lay about a mile farther on; byt, just as 
the carriage was passing the spot where Annette 
sat, a gentleman put his head out of the window, 
and bade the coachman stop and let the horses 
rest awhile. 

The driver immediately obeyed and dismount- 
ed from his box, and gentleman who had 
spoken opened the door of the carriage and got 


out. Had he been a young man, or a man of a 


, 





gay aspect, Annette de St. Morin i have felt 


inelined to rise and wend her way homeward ; 
but such was not at all the case, and she remained 
quietly seated where she was, thinking that in 
a minute or two the vehicle would move on. 
The gentleman who had descended ftom the 
carriage seemed to be between forty and fifty 
years of age, but neager to the latter than to the 
former period : he was tall, well proportioned, 
and graceful, but his hair, which had once been 
very dark, was thickly mingled with gray. His 
countenance was good, and not gloomy, though 
thoughtful ; and his dress, which was black, was 
of the best materials, and made ih the best fash- 
ion. As soon as he had set his foot to the ground, 


he offered his hand to a lady who was within, © 


and who likewise descended from the vehicle. 
She was considerably younger than himself, ap- 
parently about five or six-and-thirty years of age, 
and, as Annette’s eyes rested upon her, she 
thought that she had never beheld a more interest- 
ing being. She was still very beautiful, though 
the first graces of youth were past ;*and there 
was an expression of sadness on her counte- 
nance, which, though it could not exactly be said 
to harmonise with the style of her features, was 
perhaps the more touching from appearing on a 
face well calculated to express gay and joyous 
lightness of heart. ' 

The lady spoke a few words to the e pmed 
beside, which Annette did not hear, and the eyes 
of both fixed for a moment upon Mademoiselle 
de St. Morin. As they saw, however, that she 
averted her face and made a movement as if to 


rise and depart, they both turned th tha 
fountain and the cross, and the lady knelt bi 


the latter, and appeared to repeat a prayer. ‘The — 
gentleman had turned round twice to id indy, ; 


Annette, and, in the mean time, a second lady, 
extremely well dressed, but by no means 

the distinguished air of the other, had come fe 
from the carriage, and was gazing likewise at 
the fair girl who was seated on the bank. 

This double scrutiny somewhat diseo d 
Mademoiselle de St. Morin, and she now rose 
for the purpose of returning to the chateau ; but 
at that moment the @éntleman approached her 
with rapid steps, and bowing low, with an un- 
covered head, he said, “I beg a thousand par- 
dons for interrupting you; but allow me to ask 
if, in passing along this road, we do not go very 
near the fine old chateau of Cuastelneau.” 

There was something so respectful and courte- 
ous in the gentleman’s tone, that if Annette had 
felt anything like annoyance at being gazed at, it 
passed away immediately, a replied with 
a smile, ** You go directly before the gates on 
the way to Figeac. In faet, you can go no other 
way.” 

“Can you tell me,” continued the gentleman, 
looking back to the lady who had now finished 


her prayer and was approaching, “ Can you tell 
me Fr vestigate Ea: ermitted to see the 
interior of it without the family, which 
I believe is numerous 7” _ . 

‘« Nay, you are mistaken,”” answered Annette ; 
“the family is anything but numerous, consist- 
ing only of the count and Mademoiselle de St. 
Morin.” ; _ 

“« Mademoiselle de St. Morin,” said the gen- 
tleman again, “is, T think —” — 

«A ward of the Cotnt de Castélneau,” replied 
Annette; “ but I must ! 
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dialogue, come close to the speakers ; and, An- 
nette, th looking selndipally towards the 
person who addressed her, had remarked a 
strange dé of agitation in his female com- 


panion. was not a little surprised and con- 
‘ndaeiiowever: whee, at the words she had 
last spoken, the lady, giving way to some in- 
ternal emotion, which seemed suddenly to over- 

wer alf her efforts to resist it, cast herself upon 
Annette’s neck, and, kissing her again and again, 
mingled her caresses with many tears, in which 
joy and sorrow had both evidently a part. 

In vain the gentleman who accompanied her 
laid his hand upon her arm, saying, “‘ Remember, 
oh, remember !” and the other lady coming up, 


care.” The lady’s emotions were evidently not 
to be restrained; and she wept upon Annette’s 
bosom, sobbing as if her heart would break, and 
from time to time pressing her lips upon her 
cheek and upon her brow. Then again she 
would dash the drops from her eyes, and gaze in 
the young lady’s face, and then would burst into 
tears, and lean her head upon her shoulder. Oa 
her part, as may well be sup , Annette was 
agitated as well as strprised; She knew not, 
she could not divine, what was the cause of the 
emotion she beheld ; but yet there was somethin 

in that lady’s look, and tone, and manner, whic 

wakened strange feelings in her heart; feelings 
of tenderness, and interest, and affection, which 
she could not account for; and, greatly moved 


rself, all she could say was, “* What is it? 
of all this?” 


What is the meaning 

Nobody answered her for some time ; while 
the Eafome whispered a few words from time 
to time to the lady, who was thus strangely 
agitated, and endeavoured gently to draw her 
away. At length, however, he said, in reply to 
Annette’s repeated question, ‘‘ You are very like 
this lady’s daugher, mademoiselle, whose name 
was Annette, also, so that the sight of you and 


She seems ws to forget, for the time, that you are 
not the young Sadr she lost. She will be better 
in a moment or two, and then will be sorry for 
having agitated you.” 

Annette looked at the lady’s dress ; and though 
that of the gentleman might certainly pass for 
mourning, his fair companion was habited in all 
the bright and delicate colours which were then 
fashionable in the -Parisian world. ‘I‘here was 
not much time, however, for observation, for the 
lady now see recover herself; and, gazing 
upon Annette a look of sad but deep interest, 
she said, in a tone of Leng composure, ‘ - 
your pardon, young lady, I fear [ have agi ted 
you. You look like one that is very happy, 
and T pray to God that you may never know un- 


happiness y 
“Tam very happy,” replied Annette, ‘and I 
cighdleay ae, ything that should make 
me unhappy, for I have the kindest and best of 
» who leaves-nothing undone to ensure 


my —_— sent and my future happiness.” 
“Ts he fo ol you ?”" dialing the lady, 
ge he'kind to you? Then nay God 


im! may Heaven bless, she 












r | took 
t | then 


added, “Forgive me, sweet girl, if I have 
frightened and agitated you: we shall meet again, 
I trust, some time, even in this world, so pray 
remember me.”’ 

“I will, indeed, dear lady,” replied Annette ; 
“but by what name can I remember you !”’ 

The erga held up his finger to her, as if 
to beg her to ask no questions; and the lady, 
after gazing in her face earnestly, once more 
embraced her, kissing her cheek again and again. 
Then turning away with bitter tears, she re- 
entered the carriage, merely murmuring the 
words ‘ Adieu, adieu!” The other lady then 
kissedyAnnette’s cheek likewise, saying in a low 
tone, “*‘ You may some og & know more ;”’ and 
the gemtleman, returning from the side of the 
vga bade her adieu respectfully ere he with- 

rew. 

When he had handed in the last of the two 
ladies, Annette was not a little surprised to hear 
him turn to the coachman and say, as if he were 
thoroughly acquainted with every step of the 
country round, ‘As soon as you have passed 
the castle gates, take the second broad road to 
the left, and go on as fast as you can till you 
reach the town of Maur.” 

Thus saying, he sprang into the vehicle, shut 
the door behind him, and the coachman driving 
on, the whole party were soon out of sight. 
Annette walked slowly back to the chateau, to 
tell the Count of Castelneau what had occurred ; 
but, to her surprise, she found that, contrary to 
his usual habits, he had gone out on horseback 
in the middle of the day, and had not even said 
when he would return. 





CHAPTER XII. 


It was many hours before the count returned 


fresh marks of carriage wheels as I came along 
the road.” 

“There was a carriage, my lord, about three 
hours ago,”’ replied the porter, ‘with three 
brown horses and a gray one.” 

‘“« What were the colours of the liveries ?”’ said 
the count. 

‘* There were no liveries at all, monseigneur,” 
replied the porter: ‘the coachman had a gray 
coat on, and a elub wig as thick as my arm; but 
there was not a single lackey with the coach.” 

In answer to some further questions from his 
master, he proceeded to say that the vehicle had 
driven past as fast as possible, without pausing 
for a moment, even to let the party which it con- 
tained take a view of the castle, which was a 
high misdemeanour in the porter’s eyes; the 
chateau of Castelneau being, in his estimation, 
the very finest edifice that the skill and ingenuity 
of man ever succeeded in raising from the earth. 
The information, however, seemed to satisfy the 
count, who nodded his head, saying, ‘* That will 
do; and the porter, well contented with the event 
of his interrogation, retired from the presence of 
his lord. 

Annette had longed to speak and detail all she 
knew of the people in the carriage ; but natural 
courtesy had prevented her from interrupting the 
count till he had done ; and then, before she could 
speak, he turned to her, saying, ‘* Something 
very strange has occurred to me to-day, An- 
nette.”” 

‘* And to me also,”’ she replied, with a smile ; 
“but I interrupt you, my dear father. What 
were you saying ?”’ 

‘“‘ Merely,” he answered, “that something 
very strange has occurred, which, unless it be 
explained hereafter, I suppose I must look upon 
as the silliest of all idle jests. 1 received a letter 
almost immediately after you left me yesterday, 





to the chateau; when he did so, he entered the 
room where Annette was sitting with his usual 
calm and sedate step, and with a brow on which 
it was scarcely possible to perceive that there 
was any emotion, either angry, sorrowful, or 
joyous. As much as he ever smiled, he smiled 
on greeting the child of his adoption; but, as 
soon as he had seated himself, he despatched the 
servant who threw open the door of the saloon 
for him to summon the porter of the great gates 
to his presence. ‘The count had passed the man 
as he entered ; and the summons seemed to him 
so strange, and was so unusual, that, though his 
master was kind and placable, he turned some- 
what pale at the thought of having excited his 
anger. 

«* Who has been here since I went out, Vic- 
tor ?”” said the count, in a mild tone, as soon as 
he appeared. 

- * No one, my lord,” replied the porter; ‘ not 
a soul has passed the gates but mademoiselle, 
and the boy from the fish-ponds with some fine 

, 


bay) ee !”” replied the count; ‘ bethink your- 
self, Victor, for I wish you to be very accurate.” 
The man still remained firm in the same story, 
however, and the count then asked if the boy 
from the fish-ponds had gone back Ry 

** Oh yes, directly, my lord,” replied the por- 
ter. ‘“ When he had passed the gates and erossed 
the court, he took the fish to the wicket ai the 
bu door, where Francois, the cook's man, 
m from him ; and he came back directly.”’ 
The cownt mused for a moment or two, and 
n inqui ‘Have you remarked any one 


calling me to Figeae upon important business. 
The matter to be treated of, namely, the purchase 
of the neighbouring estate of Merle, was distinct- 
ly mentioned. My own lawyer and notary, I 
was told, would both meet me at the inn; and, 
in fact, there was no room to suspect that I was 
deceived. I therefore set out as the letter re- 
quested me, but found nobody waiting, and no 
sign of preparation for my coming. This struck 
me as strange ; but, after waiting half an hour, 
lest men should say | am impatient, I sent for 
the notary, who lives in the town, you know, 
and then found that he had not the slightest ac- 
quaintanee with the matter. ‘The lawyer was 
then sent for, and, as he lives as far off as Lavig- 
nac, I was detained long before he came. When 
he did at length appear, I found that he was as 
ignorant of the whole transaction as the notary, 
and, mounting my horse, I rode back hither as 
fast as possible. But say, my dear child, what 
is this strange thing that has happened to you 
which you thus speak of? You have not been 
robbed, I trust, my Annette? For one can surely 
walk forth in peace on the banks of the Selle, if 
any where.” 

«Oh no,” replied Annette, ‘nothing of that 
kind; but ‘something, if not as unpleasant, at 
least as unusual,”’ and she proceeded to relate all 
that had occurred to her. If she softened any- 
thing, it was not intentionally, and the count 
obtained a very accurate knowledge of all that 
had taken place. 

As he listened, his countenance for once was 
moved, and Annette could see much agitation in 
his look ; more, indeed, than she had ever seen 








| pass by the gates of the chateau? I saw the 


upon his face before. Ere she had done, the 
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count had started up from his seat, and began’ | 


pacing up and down the room. Annette was 
astonished and alarmed to see such emotion ir 
one so calm; and, rising also, she approache 
and twined her beautiful arms around her fathe. 
by adoption, saying, in an anxious tone, * I fea: 
that my story has grieved you: I hope I haw 
not done wrong.” 

“Far from it, my dear child,” replied the 
count: ** you could but act as you did act; bu’ 
still, there may be many matters in the tale tha 
may, and that do grieve me. You know, An- 
nette, that you are not my child; you know 
however, that you are as much the child of my 
love as if you were one of my own offspring. 
and you can guess’ how terrible it would be fox 
me to lose you.” 

«¢ Oh, but that will never be,’’ cried Annette. 
* You do not think that anybody could persuade 
me to leave you ?” : 

‘The abbe looked in her face and smiled. He 


smiled, partly because the assurance gave hin | 


pleasure ; and yet, strange to say, it was partly 
because he knew how vain such an assurance 
was. He did not deceive himself: he knew the 
time might come, and probably would come, 
when even deeper and stronger affections than 
those which bound Annette to him would take 
possession of her heart, and when, without loving 
him less, she would love another more, and, o1 
course, follow the’ strongest attachment. He 
smiled, however, kindly ; and, as he gazed in 
that lovely face for a moment, sensations, regrets, 
visions, if they may be so called, crossed his 
mind, from which he instantly turned away his 
thoughts. In that brief space of time, however, 
the tempting spirit, which ever lies at the bottom 
of the human heart, seized the moment of tender- 
ness to whisper that he might have been very 
happy with Annette, not as the child of his adop- 
tion, but as the bride of his heart, if years and 
circumstances had permitted such a thing to be 
possible. It is a peculiar characteristic of all the 
suggestions of the dark and subtle enemy of God 
and man, that each word which the heart is weak 
enough to receive is written in characters of 
flame that can never be erased, but which ‘still 
remain clear and distinct whenever the mind rests 
upon them ; till iine after line is added thereunto 
by the persevering fiend, and the temptation be- 
comes overpowering and complete. This was 
the first time that such a thought had ever crossed 
the count’s mind, and he instantly turned away 
his eyes from it as if it were an absolute profana- 
tion. He almost scorned himself to have ad- 
mitted the very idea of it into his mind; yet it 
had an effect upon him; but that effect was, for 
the time at least, noble, and high, and pure. 
From that day forth he became somewhat less 
familiar with his adopted child. He would kiss 
her brow or cheek when they met or when they 
parted, but he touched not her lips, he held her 
not to his bosom, as he had been accustomed to 
do: he felt as if it would be unholy so te do after 
that thought had once entered into his heart ; and 
though it was*a painful punishment for one in- 
voluntary idea, yet he regarded it as a penance, 
and endured it with firmness. But he did more, 
as we shall soon see when I return to the course 
of the story, which I have somewhat outrun 
already. 

It very rarely happens, indeed, that a conver- 
sation of great interest proceeds to its close with- 
ont interruption. There seems a fatality ‘in it; 


and every one must have felt how trifles of the 
most important kind, how importunate habblers 











and frivolous coxcombs, are constantly permitted, 
or sent by fate, to break in upon those conferences 
on which hangs the weal or wo of our whole 
existence. ‘The conversation between the Count 
de Castelneau and Mademoiselle de St. Morin 
had just .eached the point at which we stopped 
in detailing it, when, from the window of the 
saloon, the count beheld a cariiage with six beau- 
tiful horses, together with manifold lackeys on 
horseback and on foot, enter the gates, which 
had been thrown open to admit them, and pass 
onward across the court to the principal door of 
the chateau. 


His countenance resumed all its calmnegs in a 
moment. ‘'T'his is the family of Cajaré, An- 
nette,”” he said: ‘ | heard they had arrived when 


I was at Figeac ; but I dreamed not the would 
have made us a visit to-day, and could well have 
spared it. We must do the best to entertain them, 
however ; for courtesy is a duty, my dear child, 
even to those we do not like or esteem.” 

** Oh, I dislike Madame de Cajare very much,” 
said Annette. 

‘And | her husband as much, 
abbe. 

Speeches like these but too often precede, in 
the false and hollow-hearted world in which we 
live, the entrance of visiters who are received 
with the most marked and flattering attention, 
with bright smiles and professions of delight. 
Such, however, was not the case with the Count 
de Castelneau and Annette de St. Morin. The 
first advanced to meet his guests with slow and 
stately politeness, inquired after the health of the 
marquis and marchioness, trusted they had been 
well since he had seen them, now a period of 
two years, and hoped that they had greatly en- 
joyed the pleasures of Paris, but did not even 
express_pleasure at seeing them. 

* Ah, Monsieur de Castelneau,”’ said the lady, 
in a languid tone, ** you know that these dreadful 
vapours from which I suffer never leave me much 
happiness. If there be anything that I can hope 
for in life, itis but to pass the rest of my days in 
a gentle melancholy, without being assailed by 
any deep grief or great misfortune. Ah! Ma- 
demoiselle de St. Morin, how charming you are. 
I declare you become more lovely every day. 
Why, during the last few months, what a change 
and improvement has taken place in your beauty !”” 

Annette coloured slightly, and replied courte- 
ously, but still coldly. ‘The marquise, however, 
who was always quite satisfied with every- 
thing she did herself, perceived in Annette’s 
manner but that graceful indifference which is 
always cultivated in courts and great cities by 
those persons who, having nothing in heart or 
mind to distingush them, are forced to make the 
most of those accidental circumstances of rank 
and fortune which they either really possess or 
assume. Such, cute was the orraggiee of 

ces of n and demeanour, with a chillin 
Sie Phich could not be concealed, in rs 
nette’s reception of the Marchioness de Cajare, 
that the latter lady marvelled in her own heart, 
and asked herself where that country girl could 
have acquired such a distinguished air and 
manner. 

While the two ladies had thus been con- 
versing, Monsieur de Castelneau had been en- 
gaged in paying some attention to the marquis ; 
and he now turned round, saying to Annette, 
‘* My dear child, we are to be red with the 
company of Monsieur and | e de Cajare 
to-night: they will do yor honour of suppin 
with us, and sleeping at the chateau. Yon 
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better, therefore, summon sigs Donnine, and 
give orders that apartments be immediately pre- 
pared for our distinguished guests.’” 

Madame de Cajare and Monsieur de Cajare 
made a thousand formal apologies ; declared that 
Mademoiselle de St. Morin would think them 
the most rude and unceremonious people in the 
world; but explained that they were on their 
way to pay a visit to the small town of Fons, and 
that one of their horses having cast a shoe, and 
detained them till that late hour, Madame de 
Cajare was far too timid to pass through the 
woods in the growing obscurity which was now 
fast falling over the world. 

This statement might be true or it might not, 
but the Count de Castelneau certainly did not 
believe it. However, old Donnine, having been 
summoned to Annette’s aid, now appe in a 
gown of rich silk brocade, ajtired with infinitely 
more smartness than her mistress, though, withal, 
in garments well suited to her age ; and Annette, 
having spoken a word or two to her faithful old 
attendant, quitted the room with her for a moment, 
to ensure that everything should be done to 
make their unexpected guests comfortable. 

As soon as the young lady and the good old 
nurse were gone, Madame de Cajare exclaimed, 
‘‘What a charming creature !’’ and the count, 
with acertain spice of malice, which remained 
from his former habits notwithstanding all his 
efforts, chose to misunderstand, and applied the 
words of the marquise to the good old Donnine. 

‘A very charming creature, indeed,”’ he re- 
plied, in a grave and somewhat solemn tone ; 
«she was first my ward’s nurse, and -has, since 
been raised to the dignity of gouvernante of the 
chateau.” 

‘The marquise explained, and the count*bowed, 
but gave no farther encouragement to the praises 
of Annette. ‘The evening passed by, upon the 
whole, cheerfully: the marquis himself, if he 
could not be called either a gay, a witty, or a sen- 
sible man, being overloaded with the phrases and 
the commonplaces of the world and the times. 
There w.is no subject on earth in regard to which 
he could not say ing; and, being neither 
diffident of his own powers, nor slow in deliver- 
ing his own opinions, he himstlf supplied con- 
versation of a certain kind wherever he went. 
He neither required nor accepted much assist- 
ance, very often answering his own questions as 
soon as they were asked; and the count found it 
very easy to entertain a person who was thus 
willing to play two hands in a game of chit-chat 
with himeelf The marquis ried hard, in the 
course of the evening, to i is host to play 
with him ; for gambling was at ime a disease 
in the city of Paris, with which Monsieur de 
Cajare was very much afflicted. ‘The count, 
however, reinsived tite, and declined, saying, 
with one of his doubtful smiles, that he had left 











off gaming when jhe. quitt church. The 
want of of entertainment might have 
made the evening seem what | to the 
guests of the chateau de Castelneau, had not the 


marquise, who perhaps might have some | e 
cion that her vio kori ina peat con 7 
to her 


apartment almost immediately after supper, ac- 
companied by Mademoiselle e St. Morin, 10 do 
the honours of the house. . 

No sooner was she-gone than Monsieur de 
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— 
of his daughter, who would be so delighted, he 
assured the count, to cultivate the acquaintance 
of Mademoiselle de St. Morin, by stating that 
she had remained at the chateau of Cajare in 
order to receive her brother the baron, who was 
expected every hour from Paris. He then pro- 
ceeded once more to comment apon Annette’s 
beauty ; but the count listened in silence, without 
even replying by a look. ‘ 
At length the marquis ventured upon a bold 
stroke, and exclaimed, as if he had known well 
the person of whom he was speaking, ‘Ah, poor 
Monsieur de St. Morin! he was in very bad cir- 
cumstances, I fear, when he died.” 
‘“‘Annette’s father was not rich,” replied the 
count. © 
«| feared so, I feared so,” said the marquis: 
“he was an excelent man.” 
“A very good man indeed,” replied the count, 
with the same cynical smile. 
«fear he has not left her very well provided 
for,”’ said the marquis. 
Monsieur de Castelneau had a very great in- 
clination not to answer at all, as he saw clearly 
through the views and purposes with which these 
suppositions were put forward. ‘T'he evil spirit 
did not lose the opportunity, and instantly sug- 
gested the question, ‘Shall | promote by any 
means, even by a word, the estrangement and 
the separation from myself of a being who has 
been for eighteen years the sunshine of my home 
and the light of my eyes? Shail I aid in uniting 
her to another by those tender ties which can 
never bind her to me?” But then the better 
spirit resumed its sway in a nfoment, and he said 
to himself, «Why should I stay it? why should 
I retard iteven by a minute? Would I deprive 
her of all those blessings that [ myself have never 
known—home, and happiness, and sweet do- 
mestic love?) Would | thus repay her for having 
giver comfort and consolation, ay, an@ almost 
even cheerfulness, to a wrung and «sorrowful 
heart during eighteen years? No,po! ‘Though, 
if this man’s son be like the father, she is no 
bride for himy yet | may as well make it known 
to the greedy and cMfetous world that she is not 
the dowerless creature people stippose.”’ 
Thought, which, like the fairy, ib pacces the 
round h “ere the jathan can swim a 
league, Mhad been as rapid as usual in conveying 
all these ideas through thé mind of the count; 
so that the marquis remarked nothing farther 
than one of those slight pauses which oftea pre; 
ceded the reply of Monsieur de Castelneau to 
anything that was said. 
vy do'met know,” replied the count, at 
length, ‘* what you consider not well provided 
for, Monsieur de Cajare. A gentleman of your 
great wealth and importanee may consider An- 
nette’s fortune a mere trifle ; but her dower will 
amount, at least, to sity thousand livres per 
annum, perhaps to more; and that will always 
enable her, as a single woman, to live in comfort, 
even if she should not marry.” 
_ “Qh, but she will marry to a certaiilty, mon- 
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Whose eyes sparkled with eagerness to secure 
the prize for his son: “1 am sure vou could 
make an advantageous match for her.at_any time” 
you thought fit to seek it.” ™ 

“T shall in no degree seek it, Monsieur de 
Cajare,”* replied the count® quickly, in order to 
prevent the other from saying more at that mo- 
ment. “ You know I was some time ago in the 


Lavell as in his wit; the marchioness as much a 
hquack in sentiment as her husband was in the 


morals of a century ago, and even then was a great 
deal too general and sweeping, although quite in 
character with his sarcastic habit of expression, as 
will be seen whenever “The Maxims o 
de Castelneau” shall be given to the public. 


aware. ‘Torn to pieces by sects and factions in 
policy and religion ; but, among other odd no- 
tions, they have a belief, not universal, but very 
general among them, that a woman has something 
to do with her own marriage, and that it is con- 
sequently better to consult her inclinations. 
This I believe to be the reason why, in England, 
one man’s wife is not always another man’s 
mistress, as in France.* I liked the system so 
much, that I long ago determined Mademoiselle 
de St. Morin should marry whom she liked, and 
nobody but whom she liked, reserving to my- 
self, as her guardian, the right of refusing her to 
any one whose morals, temper, or habits were 
certain to make her unhappy; but you seem 
tired, Monsieur de Cajare, and would, I am 
sure, wish to retire. Allow me to show you the 
way. Jean! Pierre! Mathieu! here, bring 
lights. Lights for Monsieur le Marquis de 
Cajare ;’’ and then, after conducting Monsieur de 
Cajare to his apartments with the most formal 
politeness, he retired to his own chamber with 
his usual quiet step. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


The Marquis de Cajare did not quit the cha- 
teau of Castelneau without pressing the count and 
his fair ward to visit his dwelling. Somewhat to 
Annetie’s surprise, the count did not hesitate a 
moment, but accepted the invitation at once, 
fixed the (lay for the visit, and seemed well dis- 
posed to be on terms of intimacy with a family 
which she knew he despised at heart. ‘This 
sudden change in one whose character and de- 
meanor showed in general an unalterable firm- 
ness, might well appear strange to poor An- 
nette; but the secret was that, as we have 
shown, Monsieur de Castelneau had undergone 
astruggle with himself, and had gained a triumph. 
In such circumstances there are few men who 
do not suffer the first moment of victory to carry 
them too far; and at that time the count would 
willingly have given the hand of the fair girl 
whom he had brought up from infancy to any 
worthy man who sought it. Feelings of this 
kind, however, are generally as evanescent as 
they are strong; and vefore the third morning 
after the departure of the marquis and his family 
had arrived, the count began to regret the pro- 
mise he had given. 
The following day was to be spent atgCajare, 
and Monsieur de Castelneau would not make any 
false excuse ; but he could not help commenting 
to Adwette, in a few sarcastic words, upon the 
charat*er of those they were about to visit. The 
marquis, he said, was a charlatan in his follies as 


want of it. ‘1 have had opportunities of 
seeing,’ he continued, ‘that this vice is heredi- 


she loved him less in it. {n truth, he had care- 
fully restrained his own sarcastic nature ever 
since Annette had been with him; for he was 
unwilling to show her, in one whom she loved 
and revered, an example of anything that he did 
not wish her to adopt. After a moment’s pause, 
however, he added, “It would not surprise me, 
my Annette, if this youth were to become a suitor 
for your hand.” 

Annette smiled and shook her head. There 
is an instinctive perception regarding all the 
natural affections in the minds of women, which, 
though they often willingly blind themselves to 
ardent love—as we shut our eyes against the full 
sunshine—yet shows them many a finer shade 
and more delicate hue of the same passion in a 
moment, be it concealed however it may. In 
the few words the count had spoken, Annette 
perceived at once that there were apprehensions 
in his bosom lest she should be sought and won 
by the young Baron de Cajare ; and though she 
tried not to investigate why the thought might be 
painful to him—whether because he thought the 
suitor unworthy of her, or because he liked not 
the prospect of losing her society—that answer- 
ing smile and shake of the head spoke plainly, 
and were intended to speak, ‘There is no fear he 
should succeed.” 

The count understood the smile, and bent 
down his eyes upon the ground with a medi- 
tative look, not very well satisfied that even a 
part of his feelings should be detected, and more 
determined than ever to overcome them. But, 
as the evil spirit is well aware that man’s mind is 
a texture of ideas, he is quite satisfied with 
adding new ones of an evil kind, and working 
them intimately in and out, as a weaver works 
into the warp the thread upon his shuttle. Every 
time that the mind rests upon wrong, a new 
throw of that shuttle is taken, and the thread that 
it bears is the more thoroughly blended with the 
whole web of our thoughts. 

On the subsequent day, early in the morning, 
the count and his adopted child set forth, and 
about an hour afterward reached the great house 
of glass and gilding, called the chateau de Cajate. 
Their approach had been observed by the in- 
habitants ; and on the steps leading up to the 
chief entrance appeared the Marquis de Cajare 
himself, with a young man of some six or seven- 
and-twenty years of age, splendidly dressed in 
the military gostume of the day. He was hand- 

some in countenance, graceful in person, not the 
least like the Marquis de Cajare in any respect, 
and with an expression which, though not par- 
ticularly marked in any way, was decidedly 
agreeable and prepossessing. He was rathergrave 
than otherwise: there was none of the light 
smile about his lip which generally characterised 
the vain youth of the metropolis: and as he 
bowed low on being introduced to the count and 
Mademoiselle de St. Morin, and followed with 
the former, while his father led the latter into the 

















tary. His fattier was the same as himself: the 
daughter has lost nothing of the gift by transmis- 
sion. Lis clearly an heirloom, and the only one 
in the family ; the son surely cannot be without 
it.” 

Annette made no reply, for it was seldom that 
she saw her kird guardian in such a mood, and 





* It must be remembered that this cynical obser- 
vation of Monsieur de Castelneau applied to the 


the Count 


chateau by the tips of the fingers, his calm and 
gentlemanly demeanour, his handsome person, 
and superior tone of manners, made the count 
feel ten times more uncomfortable than if he had 
displayed all the idle frivolity and licentious 
emptiness of a pétit-maitre of those days. 

Still, however, the Count de Castelneau strug- 
gled against such emotions; and as he walked 
on slowly up the steps, answering litile more 
than monosyllables to the courteous words which 
the young officer addressed him, he might be seen 
once or twice to close his teeth hard, as if to keep 








neighbouring country of England. ‘They are a 
strange, mad-headed people, 
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they passed the threshold of the chateau, how- 
ever, he had again trinmphed over himself, and 
with admirable patience suffered himself to be led 
by Madame de Cajare and her daughter to take 
breakfast in a bosquet, which the marchioness in- 
formed him was dedicated to love and pensive- 
ness. ‘There were a fountain and an urn, and 
two or three Cupids, very naked, and somewhat 
over-fat about the lower part of the back, an«l 
there were inscriptions in verse below from the 
flowing pen of Mademoiselle de Cajare. The 
metre was not very good, nor the poetry, but 
there was a certain spice of wit in the composi- 
tion, which was employed in such a manner as 
to leave the reader in doubt whether the fair 
writer was laughing at the Cupids or not, 

Monsieur de Castelneau, on his part, read the 
verses, and treated them much in the same way as 
mademoiselle treated the Cupids, commenting 
upon them in a strain which left it very doubtful 
whether he did or did not admire them. 

In the mean time, Annette, after having been 
welcomed in rapture by Mademoiselle de Cajare, 
had been conducted to the bosquet by the mar- 
quis. His son, also, had fallen back to her side; 
and though he did not press any very great atten- 
tions upon her, yetall he did say was gentleman- 
ly and high toned. Annette was struck ancl 
pleased ; and certainly, if the Count de Castel- 
neau had contrived a plan for making her fall in 
love with the Baron de Cajare, he could not have 
Jaid out the events more cunningly for that purpose 
than by drawing such a picture of that gentleman as 
he had suggested to her mind, and then present- 
ing such an extraordinary contrast in reality. 
Annette de St. Morin, however—though, from 
her inexperience, from the warmth and tender- 
ness of heart, from a bright imagination, and a 
thousand other qualities of the mind, she might 
well fall in love at first sight—paradoxical as it 
may seem, was one not to fall in love easily. It 
required many high qualities to win her affection, 
though her love would have been given ina mo- 
ment as soon as her heart was satisfied that those 
qualities were really possessed. Such was not the 
case with Monsieur de Cajare ; though in manners, 
appearance, conduct, he was altogether different 
from what she had expected, his conversation 
did not afford a sufficient insight into his thoughts 
to convince her that the heart was high, and no- 
ble, and pure, and generous, the mind bright, 
pure, and unsullied. 

No event of importance took place throughout 
the day: to Annette it passed happily and cheer- 
fully enough; indeed, more so than any day she 
had spentin general society; for her happiest hours 
had been those which she had passed with her 
father by adoption. The young officer, who now 
continued to be a good deal by her side, had evi- 
dently a finished and refined taste, had an intimate 
acquaintance with the works of artin various coun- 
tries, and had seen and known many of the most 
distinguished men of the day. He expressed his 
opinions and he communicated his information 
pleasantly and unobtrusively ; and, withal, he had 
that intelligent look, that meaning smile, which 
seems to presuppose a familiarity with our inter- 
nal thoughts and feelings, and soon makes friends 
with the spirit within us. 

Annette, on her part, neither encouraged nor 
repelled his attentions; but, as I have said, the 
day passed pleasantly for her till she saw very 
evidently that the Count de Castelneau was un- 
tasy. She did not fully understand why this 
should be, but felt inclined to believe that he 
knew more of the Baron de Cajare than he had 





stated, and that what he did know was disadvan- 
tageous to that young nobleman. As soon as she 
perceived this, she listened with less satisfaction 
to the baron’s conversation, and attached herself 
more closely to the side of the count. Monsieur 
de Castelneau remarked that she did so, and was 
pone it must be acknowledged, at the result ; 
ut, at the same time, was rather mortified that 
she had discovered his uneasiness. He did not 
wish that uneasiness to be perceived, and would 
only have prevented her conversing farther with 
the young officer upon the condition of doing so 
without appearing to do it. ‘To remove the im- 
pression as much as possible, however, his 
warmth of manner towards the baron increased 
as Annette became more cold: and he ended, ere 
they took their departure, by inviting him in a 
hospitable tone to the chatean of Castelneau. ‘The 
young officer bowed, and promised to take ad- 
vantage of the invitation ; but the next day pass- 
ed over without his coming, and the next. The 
third day he appeared; and the count, pleased 
with his apparent indifference, treated him hos- 
pitably, and gave him no discouragement. 

Advanced thus far, the Baron de Cajare did 
not fail to press his acquaintance more rapidly ; 
sometimes he saw the count alone, sometimes 
the count and Annette; but there grew a tender- 
ness in his manner towards Mademoiselle de St. 
Morin, a softness in his voice, a look of deep 
and thoughtful interest, which, every time the 
count saw him, made his heart ache with painful 
anticipations. He struggled a and firmly 

inst his own feelings, however. He compared 
himself firmly with the young baron; and when 
he asked himself which was best calculated to win 
and to retain the love of a young, bright, ardent be- 
ing like Annette de St. Morin, he could not but 
acknowledge that it was not himself, though he 
felt within him depth of feeling and powers of 
mind which he knew the other did not possess. 
He determined that he would do nothing to stay the 
course of events; but every step in their progress 
now gave him agony. Although many painful 
thoughts were too familiar with his mind, these 
seemed more painful still, or, at all events—piled 
up as they were upon other things—they seemed 
to render the load upon his bogom intolerable, 
and yet he would not fly from those thoughts, but, 
on the contrary, gave himself up to them in mani- 
fold solitary and painful fits of musing. He would 
walk forth long by himself; he would shut himself 
in his @hamber from all society, even from that of 
Annette. He would ride out, far through the 
lonely woods, or over the wild hills and moors, 
and he would commune with and task his own 
heart, and accuse himself of gross, and bitter, 
and shameful selfishness; and often would he 
ask himself whether it were really possible that 
he was animated by any coarse and common pas- 
sion towards a creature so pure, so sweet, 80 \ 
whom he had loved as his own child from infancy 
up to womanhood. 

There, however, his own heart acquitted him, 
and the judge was just. No, he said,,all that 
he sought was that she should not leave him; 
that she should not love another better than him ; 
that she should not take from him, to give to any 
one else, that affection which was the sole poses- 
sion which his spirit valued, the only thing that 
he had ever really sought, or cared for, or loved, 
or prized. It had been balm to him when his 
heart was wounded and ing; it had been as 
a beautiful flower in his pathway when all the 
rest of life had seemed a desert ; it had been his 
one consolation, his hope, his trust; it had been, 





in short, his existence, for what is existence 
without affection ? 

One day, when he had been thus thinking for 
many an honr, as he rode through some of the 
most beautiful parts of the neighbouring country, 
without taking any note of tree, ot stone, or rock, 
or river, he returned at a quicker pace to the 
chateau of Castelneau, and found the Baron de 
Cajare sitting with Annette alone. 

There was a slight flush on Mademoiselle de 
St. Morin’s cheek, and the young officer was 
louking upon the floor, somewhat pale; but the 
count though he paused a moment as he entered, 
and looked from the one to the other, made no ob- 
servation, and seated himself near the window, 
bearing such an aspect that conversation was re- 
newed with difficulty, and each subject was drop- 
ped again as soon as it was started. At length 
the baron rose, and, taking his leave, mounted 
his horse in the courtyard, and rode away from 
the chateau. ‘The count watched him from the 
window with a knitted brow and thoughiful eye; 
and then tnrning to Mademoiselle de St. Morin, 
he said, “‘ Annette, my dear child—” 

But, almost as he spoke, he turned deadly pale, 
put his hand to his heart and then to his head, 
grasped ineffectually at the arm of a chair that 
stood near, and fell forward, fainting, upon the 
ground. Servants were speedily : physi- 
cians were ured from Figeae and Cahors: 
but, before they arrived; the count, having been 
stretched on a sofa, had recovered his recollec- 
tion, and declared himself quite well. It proved 
however that he was not so; and he soon found 
that such was tHe case when he attempted to 


rise. 

When the physicians came, they declared that 
he was not only seriously ill, but in much dan- 
ger. It matters not what was the barbarous 
name they gave to his complaint, their judgment 
was correct; and for nearly six weeks he was 
not. permitted to quit the house, or to take 
any exercise but in moving slowly from his bed 
room tahhe faleon; He was forbidden to read 
or to write: and the hours would have passed 
sadly and slowly had it notibeen for the nce 
of Annette de St. Morin. She read to him, she 
sang to him, she p to him, she gave up 
her whole thoughts 4o him alone. r many 
weeks she never set her foot beyo e doors, 
nor did she see any one but good old Donnine, 
who was the of her toils. Several times 
the family of Cajare applied for admittance whgn 
Annette was with the count, and twice they 
begged to speak with Mademoiselle de St. Morin 
if the count could not see them; but Annette 
distinctly and markedly refused. 

The days passed on, as they will in sick- 
ness or in health, flying like the shadow of a 
cloud, and leaving nothing behind. Some gra- 
dual improvement took“place in the health of the 
count; and one day, after what seemed an effort 
to command himself, he asked whether any one 
had a called at the ehateau. Annette replied 
that there had been no one. . 

“« Not of the family of Cajare?”’ he said. 

‘+ Not for ten days,” replied Annette, calmly. 

«« Not the baron ?” asked the count, more 


eagerly. 

“Oh no!” replied Annette, with a bright 
and happy smile. ‘Thank Heaven, he has 
been gone to his regiment this fortnight.” 

«« What mean you, my dear child ?”’ said the 
count almost rising from the sofa. You seem 


happy that he is gone. 
“ neti <? yaaa 
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exactly happy ; for it matters little to me whether 
he went or stayed, in truth; but still it is plea- 
santer he be away.” 

«+ What has he done to offend you, Annette ?”’ 
demanded the count, gazing inquiringly on her 


face. “ He — have sr to make 
ou angry, by the way you ” 
re Oh no, my dear father !” replied Annette— 
for by that endearing name she always called 
him—* he did nothing to make me angry ; but 
he spoke, the last time I saw him, of the joy 
I would have, some day, in quitting this dull old 
chateau, and leaving the tiresome society to 
which I have been so long confined, for all the 
pomp, and wit, and brightness of the capital.” 

The count gazed upon her face for two or 
three minutes without making any reply ; but 
there was a well smile upon his counte- 
nance, which e satisfaction and relief, 

«He knew you not, my Annette,’’ he replied, 
at length, «he knew you not;’’ and, without 
other comment, he sunk back upon the cushions 
of the sofa. But his health improved more ra- 
pidly from that day forward. 





CHAPTER XIV. 


From time to time the Count de Castelneau had 
urged Annette not to deprive herself altogether 
of air and exercise on his account, but to go out 
either on horseback or on foot. She had always 
avoided doing so, however, and remained stead- 
fast to her post as long as the least danger exist- 
ed in the case of her friend and protector. Nor 
would she quit him till he was again permitted 
to read and to amuse himself; but, when the phy- 
sicians took off the prohibition from his books, the 
count insisted that she should take exercise for one 
or two hours during each day. Nor did he do so 
without cause; for, during the long course of his 
illness, the colour had somewhat faded from An- 
nette’s cheek, and the brightness of her eve had 
been dimmed by anxiety and watching. ‘To see 
him better, in itself, did her good; and one or two 


the rose to its sweet resting-place. ‘The count was 
delighted to see her ‘ook so much better, and 
now insisted that she should leave him more fre- 
quently than she had | itherto done, promising 
soon to join her in her rambles. On the fourth 
day after she had begun to go out, Mademoiselle 
de St. Morin proceeded on her walk alone, in 
the cool of the evening. It had been a bright 
sunshiny day, somewhat fatiguing from the great 
heat, and the world around seemed full of repose 
and.calm tranquillity. ‘The birds of spring were 
yet in song, and the rich notes of the blackbird 
were heard all through the woods, although the 
nightingale was now silent. ‘The sun, softened 
down, like a buoyant heart that has just known 
enough of sorrow to be calm in its cheerfulness, 
peeped through the bolls of the tall trees, and 
poured its light underneath the green branches, 
gilding every inequality of the mossy carpet of 
the forest with warm streams of yellow light ; 
but the fresh and balmy air of evening was 
abroad, and a thousand sweet scents were shaken 
from the wings of the wind. It was an evening 
to rejoice in, with the high, pure, holy rejoicing 
which raises the heart from God’s works to God 
himself, and glorifies his name as he has teld us 
it may best be i In the calm, and the 
stillness, and the freshness, and the brightness of 
that hour, in its perfume and its melody, there 


of Annette de St. Morin was not formed to resist. 
She walked on, thinking of the beauty of the Al- 
= works, and of the goodness and greatness 
of Him who made them; all her sensations were 
joyful, and all her thoughts were praise. 

Thus proceeded she till she came to the same 
spot where she had sat not very many weeks 
before, when she had been accosted by the party 
of travellers whose strange demeanour seemed 
to have begun a new epoch in her existence. 
There were the little cross and fountain, there 
the bright stream winding on its way, there the 
bank where she had been seated ; aud the whole 
was now filled sweetly with the soft light of the 
declining sun, the rays of which glittered on the 
bosom of the water, and seemed to dive for the 
pebbles at the bottom. ‘The dark wood rose up 
behind, shrouding, as it were, that sweet spot in 
its sombre mantle. Annette placed herself where 
she had been seated before the arrival of the 
strangers; and the scene, of course, brought its 
recollections with it. Many a curious question 
and speculation came also in the train of memory ; 
and she sat musing for about twenty minates, 
and asking herself who could be the persons 
whom she had-there seen? What could be the 
real cause of the agitation which one of the party 
had displayed ? 

She was deep in this meditation, when she 
suddenly heard a sound close to her; and, turn- 
ing quickly round, she beheld, to her surprise 
and consteraation, a gaunt she-wolf, followed by 
two young eubs. It was not the period of the 
year when those animals generally roam; but 
sometimes, from heat and want of water, they 
become very furious even in the midst of sum- 
mer, especially in Auvergne and some of the 
midland districts of France. ‘They usually fly, 
indeed, from any human being, if not hard pressed 
and if not fled from; but any sudden motion 
seems to excite their ferocity, and make them 
turn either to attack others or to defend them- 
selves. Annette knew that such is the case, and 
had more than once seen a wolf in the forest 
without meeting any injury or suffering any 
alarm. At the moment, however, her nerves 
were somewhat unstrung by long attendance on 
her sick friend. The beast, too, was close to 
her, running fast, as if pursued by some one ; 
and giving way to terror, she started up with a 
quick scream. 

‘The animal instantly sprang at her throat, but 
luckily caught the collar of the mantle which she 
wore in its teeth, and tore it off, only slightly 
grazing the skin. ‘The violence of the attack, 
however, made the poor girl reel back against the 
tree and nearly fall. ‘The wolf was in the very 
act of springing at her again, and the heart of 
poor Annette was faint with terror, when there 
came suddenly the sound of a shot, and the fero- 
cious beast rolled over on its side. 

It was not killed ; and, though severely wound- 
ed, was struggling on its feet again with a fierce 
howl, when a gentleman on horseback galloped 
quickly up, sprang to the ground, and, setting 
his foot upon the body of the animal, held it 
firmly down. Mad with pain, it bit the heel of 
his boot so hard that he could searcely shake it 
off ; but, drawing his horse towards him by the 
rein which was over his arm, while he still held 
down the wolf with his foot, he took a pistol from 
the left-hand holster and discharged it into the 
furious animal’s head. ‘The wolf moved no more, 
but it was still with difficulty that he withdrew 
his heel from its jaws, as he turned to aid Made- 
moiselle de St. Morin, who had now sunk upon 





was a call to joy and adoration which the heart 


jured. 





the ground, and was supporting herself against 
the boll of the tree. sey Pf 

Poor Annette, as may well be supposed, was 
well nigh fainting ; and the effect of terror being 
very often, as we all know, more severe after the 
danger has passed away than before, for several 
minutes she could not speak, even to give one 
word.ef thanks, or reply to the many questions 
which were asked her by the gentleman who 
had come to her aid. 

He treated her with all kindness, and eare, and 
tenderness ; brought water in his hand from the 
little fountain to sprinkle upon her temples and 
forehead ; and, although he gazed upon her with 
interest, and perhaps with admiration, yet his 
look was respectful, and such as Annette could 
have met at any time without casting down her 
eyes. He assured her again and again that there 
was no danger ; and taking her hand, which stiil 
trembled very much, in order to call her attention, 
he pointed to the wolf lying dead, saying, “It 
can hurt nobody now, if it has not hurt’ you al- 
ready. Good Heaven !” he continued, seeing a 
drop or two of blood upon the part of her dress 
which covered her bosom, ‘1 fear it has hurt 
you! Let me carry you home for assistance! 
Surely you are Mademoiselle de St. Morin! Let 
me carry you home!” 

He was about to raise her in his arms, but An- 
nette prevented him by laying her hand upon 
his, and saying in a low tone, “ No, no, I am 
not hurt, only faint with fear. It is very fool- 
ish ; I shall be better in a moment.” 

The gentleman, who had kneeled beside her 
for the purpose of lifting her from the ground, 
continued in the same posture, gazing upon her 
with much interest, and endeavouring, to the 
best of his power, to reassure her, but still ex- 
pressing a fear that she was in some degree in- 
“No,” she said, speaking more freely 
after the pause of a moment or two, ‘no, | can 
assure you it is nothing, The wolf only tore my 
mantle at the first spring, but the second would 
have killed me if it had not been for your arrival. 
How ean I ever thank you?” 

** Oh, think not of it, dear lady !’’ the stranger 
replied ; ** it was but a very small service, and 
one which I would have performed, of course, 
for the lowest peasant-girl in the neighbourhood. 
How much more gladly, then, for you !” 

Annette smiled faintly, and looked up to the 
face of her deliverer for the first time, supposing 
from his words that, though the voice was un- 
known to her, he must be some one with whom 
she was already acquainted ; but the face was 
equally strange, though it was by no means a 
countenance to be forgotten when once beheld. 

“1 am ashamed,” said Annette, raising herself 
slowly, ‘| am ashamed to acknowledge that I 
do not recollect the person of a gentleman who 
has rendered me so great a service, though from 
what you say, I suppose, of course, I have had 
the pleasure of meeting you before.”’ 

** No, dear lady,’’ her companion replied ; 
‘although I am a native of this part of France, 
circumstances have prevented me from ever form- 
ing your acquaintance ; but I have heard much 
and often of Mademoiselle de St. Morin from 
those who know and esteem her, and I can but 
say, that if I could have chosen the person in all 
Franee to whom I would most willingly have 
rendered such a service as this, | should have 
named yourself.” 

Such courteous speeches were then so com- 
mon in France, that the stranger’s words sounded 
in Annette’s ears as a mere casual compliment. 
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‘You are too kind,” she replied; ‘ but I can 
assure you that my guardian, the Countde Cas- 
telneau, who lives not far hence, will be most 
happy to thank you gratefully for the great ser- 
vice you have rendered me, and would do it much 
better than I can do it, though I feel the gratitude 
I owe you as deeply as any one can.” 

«I fear, madam,” replied the stranger, * that 
it will be impossible for me to visit the Count de 
Castelneau at the present time; but when you 
are well enough, I will accompany you so far 
back towards the chateau as to ensure that no 
farther evil shall befall you.” 

‘If it be not wrong for me to ask it then,” 
said Annette, “*inay I inquire to whom I am 
thus indebted for my life ?”’ 

The stranger looked down upon the ground in 
silence for a moment or two, and then gazing up 
in her face with a peculiar smile, he replied, ** In 
answer to your question, dear lady, 1 might give 
you a false name were I so disposed; butl do 
not think falsehood is ever justified by any cir- 
cumstances, and I would rather risk offending 
you, and seeming rude, by giving you no reply 
than an untrue one. Yet, if [judge of you rightly, 
you will forgive me when I tell you it is necessary 
to my safety that my being in this part of the 
country should not be known.” 

‘*] would forgive you, by all means,”’ replied 
Annette; *‘ but there is nothing to forgive, though 
of course I should have been glad, had you 
thought fight, to know the name of him who has 
delivered me from a great danger ;* but be it ex- 
actly as you please.” 

The stranger again cast down his eyes fora 
moment, and then answered in a somewhat sor- 
rowful tone, ‘I fear, notwithstanding, that you 
are a little offended.” 

‘‘ No, indeed,” replied Annette ; ‘very far 
from it. I could, of course, only wish to know 
your name, sir, in order to place it, as it were, in 
the register of memory, coupled with the great- 
est service, perhaps, that has ever yet been ren- 
dered to me by any one.” 

‘Then you shall have it, lady,”’ replied the 
stranger, ‘‘ but not now. I will find means to 
see you before I quit this part of the country, 
and you will forgive me my silence now when 
you hear all my reasons for it.” 

‘‘Indeed,” answered Annette, smiling again, 
««T will not let you diminish my feeling of obli- 
gation to you, sir, by persuading me that 1 have 
anything to forgive. Whether we do meet again 
or not, | shall ever recollect the assistance you 
have this day rendered me with the deepest grati- 
tude, and think of you as one who has saved my 
life.”’ 

** Though you estimate the service more high- 
ly than it deserves,” replied the stranger, * it is 
so pleasant to me that you should thus over-esti- 
mate it, that I will not try to make you think 
otherwise. One thing, perhaps, you have in- 
deed to thank me for, which is the facet of having 
conquered a momentary weak fear of hurting 
you in the attempt to save you. As I was riding 
through the by-paths of the wood before I saw 
you, the wolf and its cubs ran on for some. way 
before me. At the turn—up there by those 
hoily-bushes—I lost sight of the animal for an in- 
stant; but the next moment, hearing you scream, 
and galloping on, I beheld it flying at your throat. 
As soon as I heard your ery I had taken a pistol 

from the holster, but for a moment I hesitated to 
fire, for fear of missing the ferocious beast and 
hitting you. I soon saw, however, that there 
was no time to be lost: I rarely miss my mark, 
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and did not in this instance, as you know ; though, 
had I been less appreheusive, I might have killed 
the wolf at the first shot, and then it would 
not have bit my heel in the way that it has 
done.” 
Annette started with a look of fear and anxiety, 
and saw that the moss round the spot where the 
stranger's foot rested was stained for some way 
with blood. 
‘**Oh ! come to the chateau,” she said, eagerly. 
‘** Come to the chateau, and have the wound at- 
tended to. I fear, indeed, I fear that you are a 
good deal hurt.” 
Her countenance expressed her apprehensions 
even more than her words ; but the stranger only 
laughed, assured her that the bite was a mere 
nothing, and would be well in a few days. 
“I will accompany you,”’ he said, ‘till we 
come within sight of the chateau, dear lady. I 
see you are now well enough to walk home ; and I 
can only say that | am most sincerely grateful 
to some indescribable expectation of I knew not 
what, which led me through this part of the 
forestto-day. ‘To tell the truth,” he added, alter 
a brief pause, accompanying bis words with a 
gay, frank smile, *‘ there might be some expecta- 
tion, some hope, perhaps, of seeing Mademoi- 
selle de St. Morin, though certainly there was 
neither expectation nor hope of even conversing 
with her, far less of rendering her any aid.” 
There was something in the tone and the man- 
ner, in a slight touch of embarrassment which 
mingled with the frankness, in a degree of waver- 
ing in the voice and sparkling in the eye, that 
showed the words to be not a mere thing of 
course. The colour rose slightly in Annette’s 
cheek at the compliment which the stranger’s 
speech implied; though there is many a woman 
who would have sought to make thai compliment 
greater and more direct, by pretending not to 
understand it, Annette was not one of those. She 
shrunk from it as some plants do from even the 
most delicate touch; and she ouly replied, * I 
think it would be much better for you to accom- 
ny me to the chateau, and have the wound 
dressed. You may perfectly trust to my kind 
guardian Monsieur de Castelneau, for he would 
betray no man, and far less one who has saved 
my life.” 
The stranger, however, still resisted her en- 
treaty, but walked on by Aunette’s side, leading 
his horse by the bridle, and giving her assistance 
at every little rough spot of the forest road, 
though he did not absolutely offer his arm to sup- 
port her still agitated and wavering steps. 
Annette did not construe such forbearance into 
any neglect of what was due to her as a lady, or 
into any want of kind consideration for her yet 
scarcely allayed terror. ‘The stranger’s manner 
was all courteous, and his words and tone so 
kind, so tender—if we may use that word in its 
proper senses of gentle and compassionate—that 
Mademoiselle de St. Morin felt there -was no- 
thing wanting in his demeanour to make her at 
ease by his side. ‘There was, indeed, an expres- 
sion of interest and admiration in his eyes when 
he looked upon her, which might have agitated 
her had his whole manner not been even on the 
the colder side of respeet. She would have taken 
his arm without the slightest hesitation had he 
offered it, but she did not think worse of him for 
refraining. 
Thus they walked on so hat slowly to- 
wards the chateau, sometimes. speaking, but 
sometimes silent for several minutes. At length 


of thought, ‘+ Might it not be better, Mademoi- 
selle de St. Morin, not to mention at all to Mon- 
sieur de Castelneau what has occurred to-day ?” 

Annette started, and looked full in her com- 
panion’s face ; for she had imagined—why and 
wherefore it would be difficult to tell ; perhaps 
from his countenance, which was noble and open; 
perhaps from his having rendered her an im- 
portant service, and thus won gratitude on bis 
side—but she bad imagined and convinced her- 
self that He was all that is frank and sincere, 
‘Oh no!”’ she replied, eagerly, after.that inquir- 
ing look; “1 always tell him every thing that 
occurs. I should be unworthy of the kindness 
he has ever shown me if I could conceal any 
thing from him.” 

‘** You mistake me, | think,” said the stranger, 
with a smile. “I only meant till the count is 
better. I have heard that he is very ill; and one 
of the physicians who is attending him, and who 
also sees frequently a sick relation of my own, 
informed me that any thing which agitates Mon- 
sieur de Castelneau is likely to cause a relapse 
in his present state. You know best, however. 
I only feared that to hear of the great danger of 
one whom he loves—whom he must love—so 
dearly, might perhaps retard his recovery. But 
no one can judge better than you.” 

The cloud cleared away from Annette’s face 
in a moment; she felt that she had done her com- 
panion wrong in her own thoughts, and with the 
noble candour of her nature she hastened to ac- 
knowledge it. 

‘‘I beg your pardon,” she said; “I did mis- 
take you, and I am sorry for so doing; for I am 
sure you think as I do, that to a person who has 
always loved, and been» kind, and generous, and 
good to us, as Monsieur de Castelneau has been 
to me, perfect sincerity and truth are always the 
best—are in fact a duty.” 

* Indeed I do, Mademoiselle de St. Morin,” 
replied the stranger, warmly. . ‘* There may be 
many people who admire you for your beauty, 
but it is for such feelings as those which you 
have just expressed that | can most admire you. 
It is for actions founded on such feelings that I 
have learned to esteem you from my early 

outh,”’ 

Mademoiselle de St. Morin eoloured at the 
stranger’s words, although they were very pleas- 
ant to her ear; not so much because they were 
in praise of herself, as because they showed that 
her first impressions of her companion’s charac- 
ter was not incorrect.» He marked the blood 
rising in her cheek, however, and hastened in- 
stantly to give another turn to what he was say- 
ing. ‘ 

‘«T think,” he continued, ‘that we may very 
easily lay down a rule for ourselves in setting 
out in life, by which we may satisfy our own 
heart, and yet guard against the dangers of over- 
confidence. In dealing with others our maxim 
should be, perfect ‘candour tall those who love 
us, who are frank with us, and whom we can 
esteem; reserve towards those whom we have 
no reason to trust or any reason to distrust, but 
truth to all.” ) 

‘Oh, I agree with you heartily,”’ cried An- 
nette, gazing up in the fine countenance of him 
who spoke those words, with one of those win- 
ning looks of pleasure that from such eyes as hers 
are hard to be resisted; and from that moment 
there were many of the cold and iron barriers 
which society raises up between strangers cast 
down for her and her companion. 








the stranger said rather abruptly, after an interval 
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THE ANGENT RPOE. 








gether as if they had been Old friends. Both 
felt happy in the communication thus established 
between them: both felt pleased and interested 
in discovering new things in each other’s hearts, 
which harmonised weil with the thoughts and 
feelings of their own. ‘They walked slowly, | 
have said, but yet the time seemed very short 
ere, through the opening of the wood, they saw 
some of the detached towers of the chateau, and 
the stranger paused to take leave of Mademeiselle 
de St. Morin. 

«| believe,” he said, ‘that I must here bid 
you adieu. I need hardly add that I regret it 
much, for I have certainly passed an hour of very 

t happiness by your side.” 

pyrene cast “hs eyes down; she felt that she 
could have said the same, and on any former oc- 
easion the natural straight forward candour of her 
heart would have made her do so at once. But 
now, for some reason, or rather, I should say, 
from some feeling which she could not account 
for, her lips would not utter such a confession, 
and she remained silent while her companion 
went on. 

«And now, perhaps,” he continued, ‘+1 am 
leaving you never to see you again. However, 
1 trust that you will believe me when I say that 
I shall ever recollect you, and the short, the too 
short time I have spent with you, as among the 
very brightest memories of a life which has had 
but too few of such sweet things to remember. 
It is very hard,” he added, with a sigh, * that 
if, in the midst of the great solitude of existence, 
we do find some beings with whom we could 
joyfully spend many a long day, we are almost 
sure to have but a short glimpse of them, and 
never to see them again... I am sure, Mademoi- 
selle de St. Morin,’’ he went on, seeing the co- 
lour flutter in her cheek, ‘* I am sure that you 
do not misunderstand me, nor think for one mo- 
ment that I mean any thing but what is equally 
respectful and true towards you, or any thing, 
indeed, that even this very shoit acquaintance 
does not fully justify me in saying.” 

«Oh, no, no,” replied the young lady, eager- 
ly; ‘it was not that! I only wish to tell you, 
and did not very well know how to say it, that I 
am very, very grateful for your kindness to 
me; equally grateful to you, indeed, for saving 
my life, and for your kind and considerate con- 
duct since; and I do hope and trust,’’ she con- 
tinued, growing bolder as she spoke, * that, so 
far from never meeting again, we may meet soon, 
and meet often. | may add that it will be your 
fault if we do not; for I can venture to assure 
you that the gates of the chateau of Castelneau 
will ever be open to you, and that I myself and 
my more than father will be very, very glad to 
show you how grateful we are for what you have 
done in my defence.” 

The s looked much gratified; but he 
replied, ** Do not, dear lady, do not tempt me 
too much ; and, should I be prevented from tak- 
ing advantage of so kind an invitation, do not, 
pray do not say that it is my fault, but believe, 
on the contrary, that it is my misfortune: and 
now, though every minute may be sweet, I will 
not detain yuu longer, but pray heaven to bless 
and keep you in its especial care.”’ 

Thus saying, he took her hand respectfully 
and pressed his lips upon it; and she, wishing 
him good-bye, proceeded on her way towards the 
chateau, bearing with her feelings which she had 
never experienced before, but not such as to pre- 
vent her from acknowledging y to her own 
heart that she should be very sorry indeed if 


this first meeting with the stranger should be the 
last. 

From this fact it will clearly be perceived by 
the learned reader—learned in that most difficult, 
obscure, and abstruse book, the human heart— 
that Annette was not in the least degree in love 
with her companion of the last half hour; for, 
had she been so, she would never have acknow- 
ledged any thing to her own heart at all, but 
would have courted, on the contrary, that sort of 
mental blindness to all that was passing in her 
own bosom, of which the bandage over Cupid’s 
eyes is but a just emblem. However that may be, 
in the short space between the wood and the cha- 
teau, she asked herself several times whether it 
would or would not be better to tel the count, in 
his present state of health, what had occurred to | 
her. It was scarcely fair to ask whether—hid- 
den from her own eyes, in the deep recesses of 
the heart—any shy spirit put off upon her, like 
a coiner passing false money for real, one sort of 
motives for another. Suffice it that her heart 
was too upright by nature to suffer one wish for 
concealment to affect her conduct; and before 
she had reached the gates of the chateau, she had 
made up her mind to tell the count the whole, 
but to do so carefully and cautiously, for fear of 
alarming him. 


CHAPTER XV. 

Annette entered the saloon, where the Count 
de Castelneau was stretched upon the sofa read- 
ing, with the mantle which the wolf had torn 
from her neck cast over her arm. ‘The count 
laid down the book, and raised himself to speak 
with her; but, the moment that he did so, the 
penetrating eyes of strong affection discovered at 
once that something had gone wrong. ‘* Come 
hither, my Annette,” he cried. ‘ What is the 
matter? You are not well; your cheek is-very 
pale, my dear child ; your mantle turn, and blood 
upon your bosom.” 

‘¢ Oh, it is nothing,’’ replied Annette, smiling, 
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** Who then? who then ?”’ asked Monsieur de 
Castelneau, quickly. 

** Nay, that I cannot tell,”’ replied his adopted 
child ; **for, although he was as courteous as he 
could be in all other things, he would not give 
his name; and he told me very plainly, when 
he had escorted me nearly to the chateau, that it 
was probable I should never see him again.” 

‘+ Indeed !”” said the count. ‘ Some stranger 
traveling through the country perhaps.” 

‘** No, certainly he was not that,’’ answered 
Annette. ‘He knew who I was, though I did 
not know him. He had heard, too, that you 
were ill, and seemed well acquainted with all 
about you ; but yet I could not get him to come 
on to the chateau, though the wolf had bit him 
in the heel severely, | should imagine from tbe 
| saw. He told me, however, that he 
had particular reasons for not making himself 
known.” 

The count turned somewhat pale, and inquired, 
‘* What age was he ?”’ 

«That I can hardly tell,” replied Annette, 
** but—”’ 

‘* Was he old or young?’’ demanded the count, 
interrupting her. 

“Oh, young!”’ exclaimed Annette, “‘ young, 
certainly! Perhaps five or six-and-twenty, but 
not more.”’ 

The count seemed relieved, and answered, 
“It is a pity your gallant deliverer would not 
come in, my Annette: you might have told him 
that he could trust me in safety.”’ 

«| did so,’’ answered Annette, “ but I could 
not prevail. He was very obdurate indeed, I ean 
assure you.” 

** He must be obdurate indeed, my dear child, 
with whom you could not prevail,”’ said the 
count; ‘*but go, my Annette, wash away the 
blood from your neck, and then come back. 
You shall instantly write a note for me to the 
Baron de Nogent. He is the louvetier* of the 
canton; and, though it be not the proper season 
for hunting them, we must not suffer them to 
roam about in this way, at any time of the 





and seeing all her plans of communicating her 
intelligence with caution overthrown in a mo- | 
ment. ‘It is nothing, I can assure you, my 
dear father. A little accident which I met with | 
in the wood! It might have been more serious; | 
but, as it is, no harm has happened.” | 
‘* But speak, Annette, speak !’’ said the count. | 
*« What is it? It must have been something seri- 
ous indeed to leave your cheek so pale.” 
** Oh. no, indeed,’’ she answered. ‘{ was 
frightened, but not hurt. The truth is, I met a 
wolf in the wood—”’ 
** And he flew at you !” cried the count eager- 
ly. “ Heattacked you? Is it not so, Annette? | 
| 








How did you escape, my girl?” 

‘* Nay, do not be alarmed,” said Annette : 
** you see I am quite safe. It was an old wolf | 
followed by two young ones, and she did, as you | 
think, fly at my throat; she caught my mantle 
in her teeth and tore it off, scratching me, not 
with her teeth, I think, but with the clasps of the 
mantle. She was springing at me again, how- 
ever, when a gentleman rode wp and shot her 
with a pistol which he took from his holsters. 
The animal was not quite dead, and bit his heel 
very severely ; but I did not see much of what 
happened then, for I was nearly fainting.” 
“The Baron de Cajare!’’ said the count. 
*« Was it the Baron de Cajare ?”’ 

“ Oh, no!’’ exclaimed Annette: * quite a dif- 





ferent person.” 





year.” 

The note was accordingly written in the course 
of that evening, and was sent over to Castel No- 
gent by a man on horseback, who returned in 
about two hours. He brought no note in answer 
to that of the count, but merely a message. The 
Baron de Nogent, he said, was ill in bed; but he 
had told one of his servants to reply, that, hav- 
ing heard that one or two wolves had been seen 
in the neighbourhood, he had already ordered the 
dogs and men, which he was obliged to maintain 
for that purpose, to clear the country of the 
savage beasts, and the hunters were even then 
in the woods putting these commands into exe- 
cution. 

«Tl, is he ?”’ demanded the count. 

“Yes, my lord,’’ answered the servant; ‘he 
has been very ill, his people said, for more than 
three weeks.”’ 

**T orieve that I eannot go over to see him,”’ 


said Monsieur de Castelneau, turning to Annette ; 
‘*he is one of the few men whom I ean respect 
and esteem. Could you not ride over to-morrow, 
my Annette, and visit him for me? 
solitary at all times, that I cannot but think in 


He is so 


* Many noblemen were formerly invested with this 


office of louvetier, or titular hunter of the wolves in 


their districts; nor is it yet altogether abolished al- 
though the Wolves in France have greatly decreased 
in numbers since that time. 
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sickness it would be a comfort to him te see 
ou.” 

«Oh, I will go willingly,” replied Annette. 
‘You know how I love and reverence him. I 
wish from my heart he would let us do anything 
to make his solitary; hours more cheerful than 
they are.” 


Before the sun had risen into the meridian on 
the following morning, Annette mounted a jen- 
net, which had been bought and trained for her 
own riding; and followed, as was then custom- 
ary, by two or three servants, she took the road 
towards Fons, and in little more than an hour 
had reached Castel Nogent. After some delay, 
the baron admitted her to his sick chamber, and 
thanked her for her visit with kindness and sin- 
cerity. She found him very much worn; but 
he assured her that he was much better than he 
had been, and would soon be well. For more 
than an hour Annette sat by him, striving to 
cheer and amuse him ; and so successful did she 
find herself, that she promised to return in a day 
or two if her guardian continued to improve in 
health. The baron caught eagerly at her offer, 
and reminded her of it when she went away ; and 
Annette, repeating that she would not forget, left 
him with a heart satisfied and gay at having done 
an act of kindness, and seeing that it was not 
only appreciated, but successful to the fullest 
extent she could desire. 

She was riding quickly through the woods, 
with the beauty of the scene, the fineness of the 
day, and the exhilarating motion of her horse all 
adding to the glad sensations of her own heart, 
when suddenly, at one of the cross-roads of the 
forest, she was met by a gentleman on horse- 
back, who for an instant drew in his rein as if 
with surprise and hesitation, but the moment 
after rode up to her with a low inclination of the 
head, and turned his horse upon the same path 
which she was pursuing. 

The reader has already divined, what Annette 
discovered at first sight, that the stranger who 
now joined her was the person who had saved 
her from the wolf. He was differently dressed, 
however, and was now clothed in a rich hunting- 
suit, which became him well. It was impossible 
not to own that in person and in features he was 
a very handsome man; but that was litile in 
Annette’s estimation, when compared with the 
high and noble expression of his countenance, 
which would certainly prove Nature to be a sad 
deceiver, she thought, if his heart were not 
generous and kind. 

Mademoiselle de St. Morin received him with 
a glad and open smile, held out her hand frankly 
towards him, and said at once, “Oh! I am so 
glad to see you again.” 

The stranger pressed the hand which she gave 
in his own, and bis sparkling eyes replied in 
language not to be mistaken, that, if she was glad 
to see him, he was no less so to see her. There 
was, however, in the young lady’s look a gay 
and playful expression, a meaning, perhaps it 
might be called, which surprised her companion ; 
and while the grooms dropped farther behind, 
and she rode on with him side by side, she led 
the conversation cheerfully and brightly, as if she 
had known him for many years. 

“IT am happy,” he said at length, ** most 
happy tosee you so well, and that your fright 
has not hurt your health or spirits.” 

“You think my spirits high, perhaps,” an- 
swered Annette, ‘‘ because I am more gay and 
familiar with you than I was when last we met. 


* 





There is a reason for it, however. Do you know 
what that reason is ?”’ 

‘No, indeed,”’ he replied, I cannot even 
divine it. Nay, more, I have learned from many 
an old fiction and tale of my childhood, that when 
anything which makes us very happy is dark 
and mysterious, we should never pry into the 
secret, jest we dispel the charm.” 

‘* But I will tell,you the secret,” replied An- 
nette, ‘‘ for the magic is all very simple, I can 
assure you. The secret then is, that 1 now 
know who you are; and, believe me, that dis- 
covery makes a very great difference ; for, al- 
though I must ever have been grateful, had you 
been who you might, there are some whom it is 
a pleasure to be grateful to, some a pain.” 

“Are you sure you are right, dear lady ?”’ said 
the stranger. 

‘I am sure,” she replied, ‘‘ quite sure, though 
no one has betrayed you.”’ 

‘* How then is it possible you can know ?”’ he 
demanded ; ‘for 1 am certain that you never saw 
me until two days ago.” 

‘* Nay, | discovered it very easily,” she an- 
swered ; ‘by studying the face of a father after 
I had seen that of a son. Not that the features 
are alike, but the expression. You will under- 
stand better what I mean when I tell you that I 
have just been to Castel Nogent, and sat with the 
baron for near an hour.” 


** Then all I have to say, dear lady,” replied 
the other, “is, that I must now not only beg you 
to be cautious, but most particularly request that 
you will confine the discovery you have made to 
your own breast alone. I think I may ask this 
of you without asking anything wrong; and I 
believe you will grant it when you know that I 
am now both absent from my regiment without 
leave, and contrary to the express commands of 
the officer next in rank”above myself; I mean 
the Baron de Cajare. I received news that my 
father was at the point of death; and as my pre- 
sence was not wanted with the regiment, I mere- 
ly announced to Monsieur de Cajare that it was 
my intention to visit this part of the country, 
stating my motives at full, He was himself 
wasting his time. in Paris at the distance of two 
days’ journey from the corps, but he thought fit 
to send a messenger, prohibiting my ccming 
into this partof France. I instantly lodged my 
appeal wi-h his superior and mine ; but, had [ 
waitec ior a reply, my father might have been 
dead before I came. I therefore had to choose 
my course, and at onee decided on coming hither 
immediately. My companions are all my friends, 
and they give me Stat ‘atdilidemens but F must 
return to-morrow or the day after, lest this gen- 
tleman rejoin the regiment and find that I am 
absent.”’ 

‘Oh! for pity’s sake rejoin it at once,” ex- 
claimed Annette. ‘I tremble to think what 
might be the consequences if your absence were 
discovered. I cannot help supposing that Mon- 
sieur de Cajare is a somewhat heartless person, 
who would show but little compassion or con- 
sideration of any kind.” 

‘In this instance,”’ replied her companion, 
‘he has certainly shown very little considera- 
tion; and I know not why he has ired for 
himself in the service the reputation of a very 
artful and a very remorseless man. I must own 


myself, however,” he frankly, “that I 
have never personally seen him say or do an 
thing that give rise to such an opinion. 


His demeanour, as far as I have seen it, has 
ns 
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‘always been thaof «finished gentlemen anda 
man of refined taste.” * 

Mademoiselle de St. Morin looked down 
thoughtfully, but for some time made no reply, 
At length, however, she answered, “1 know too 
little of him to judge; but I should rather think 
that, in the ordinary course of life, people display 
what they will be on t occasions by small 
traits, and you may depend upon it that it is by 
these his fellow-oflicers have judged him.” 

“It may be so,” replied her companion; 
‘‘and, indeed, the only story that I ever heard of 
his doing anything to win himself such a reputa- 
tion, referred to his having wen a sum from 
a young man atplay. The loser had indeed lost 
all, and more than all, for he was forced to tell 
Cajare that he had not wherewithal to pay him ; 
upon which the baron coolly took his sword and 
broke it across his knee, saying, what was per- 
haps true, but very cruel, that he who played for 
sums he could not pay was unworthy to wear 
the weapon of a man of honour. ‘The unhappy 
man threw open the window, which was just 
above the course of the Rhone, and cast himself 
headlong out. Cajare sat still at the table, and 
called for more cards. So goes the story in the 
regiment; but I was not with it at the time, being 


then a lieutenant in the regiment of Picardy.” 


Annette gave a shudder as she listened, but 
made no reply, and her companion soon turned 
the conversation to other things. During the 
course of their ride she found the same highly- 
finished taste, the same knowledge of men, of 
countries, and of arts, which had given a charm 
to the conversation of the Baron de Cajare ; but 
there was something superadded now ; something 
that, like the sunshine to a beautiful landscape, 
afforded the crowning e to all the rest, 
brightened everything it shone upon, and called 
forth the beauties of the whole. It was that the 
meee oe as well ~ head; it was that 

ere was feeling, as well as thought, in every- 
— Frankness and openness too, ll 
and bright sincerity, were in every word that he 
spoke ; and though it was evident that he con- 
sidered far less what was likely to than 
Monsieur de Cajare, he did please without the 
effort, and won without the calculation. It was 
a very bright hour for Annette while she rode 
onward with him» towards the chateau. At 
length, however, he drew in his rein, saying, 
with a deep sigh, ‘‘And now that I must leave 
you, forgive me if I repeat in thus ing from 
penniless nee for- 
ever, that I shall you long well ; 
far too long ever to enjoy again the society with 
which I am going to mingle. I shall see nothing 
like you there; and yet I cannot find in my 
heart to that I 
though I be destined thus to leave you; I mean 
no compliment, no exaggeration, but simple 
truth.” - wa 

Annette blushed deeply, but yet she found 
courage to raise her eyes to his, saying in a tone 

nily ul, **Oh! Monsieur Nogent, 

ow can er you? Alll will a a is, 

pray go back to your regiment, and believe me 
that I will see soa father constantly, and show 
him every care and tendance in my power, 2s 
much out of a to you as out of affection- 
ate regard for him.” 

She held out her hand to him once more ; he 

ed his lips upon it, and then, turning his 


» rode away. » sip ob 
Annette slowly to the chateau ; but 





as she guided her horse —— 
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ve thus met you, even. 
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Jooked back towards the Hills and woodlands 
stretching in the direction of Fons. There was 
one spot where the shoulder of the nearest accli- 


vit a through the wood, and com- 
m A ed erates and the ground round 
about it. On thesummit of the hill, at the dis- 
tance of about three quarters of a mile, Annette 
de St. Morin saw a single horseman. He was 
perfectly motionless, and was evidently gazing 
upon the path she had taken. It wasmot of 
course by features or by dress that Annette could 
distinguish at that distance who it was, but there 
was something within that told her at once the 
name of him who was there watching for the last 


look. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


As Annette passed through the old hall, and 
was taking her way up the stairs which led to 
the saloon, she paused from time to time to re- 
flect. Her thoughts were in confusion; the 
usual calm tranquility did not reign in her bosom ; 
her heart beat, and her mind would not fi 1 
any certain point. She was alarmed at 
sensations, and asked herself the cause 

One of the causes—for in this instance, a8 
all others, there were many causes combining to 
produce one effeet—she soon discovered ; but it 
was not the chief cause. She had tacitly pro- 
mised not to reveal the fact, which she had dis- 
covered accidentally, of the presence of the young 
Baron de Nogent in that part of the country ; 
and she fancied that it was the necessity of con- 
cealing anything from one to whom she had 
hitherto been all candour that thus agitated and 
bewildered her. She felt, however, that she had 
no right to sport with the fate of another ; and 
though she was sure that the secret with the 
Count de Castélneau would be as safe as with 
herself, yet as he whom that secret chiefly af- 
fected had besought her to tell no one, she re- 
solved to obey the injunction to the letter. 

There was no difficulty in so doing, for her 
guardian had retired to take some repose during 
the heat of noon, which had lately become cus- 
tomary with him, and from which habit he had 
derived great benefit. When he returned to the 
saloon, he confined his questions entirely to the 
state of the good old nooleman whom Annette 
had visited, approved highly of her promise to 
see him again, and expressed a wish that she 
would go to Castel Nogent on the ensuing day. 

Annette hesitated, however, and then replied 
that she would rather postpone her visit till the 
morning after. ‘The count said let it be so; but 
he gave her an inquiring glance, asking himself 
why she, who was ever ready to fly to aid and 
comfort those who needed either assistance or 

on, should delay in the present instance 
the execution of her task of kindness. Annette 
saw him look at her gravely and the colour rose 








"into her cheek, for the motive of her conduct was 


not easily to be explained even to herself. 

The fact is, she wished Ernest de Nogent to 
be gone back to his regiment before she re- 
visit to his father, and she feared 
that such might not be the case if she went to 
Castel Nogent the next day. Was his society 
disagreeable to her, then? Oh no! but the 
agitation which she felt—ay, and his evident ad- 
miration—and, more than all, the. new, strange 
pleasure which his conversation had afforded, 


thought, ere she beheld him again. ‘Timidity 
even flies from that which it loves; and it is no 
proof at all that the society of the young Baron 
de Nogent was not more pleasing to Madenwoiselle 
de St. Morin than any other which she had yet 
met with in life, that she was unwilling to return 
to Castel Nogent till she was perfectly sure that 
he had left it. She coloured a little, then, more 
from the inexplicability of her own feelings than 
aught else ; but the count took no notice except 
in his own heart, and Annette’s journey was ac- 
cordingly put off for a day. 

In the mean time, what were the comments 
with her own spirit? What were the questions 
that she asked her own heart? What were the 
replies that her own heart made? 

Alack and a well-a-day, reader, that we should 
confess it! But Annette was a woman; and 
with all a woman’s feelings she retired to her 
chamber that night, thinking that she had the 
most anxious purpose of inquiring into her own 
sensations; of asking herself, in short, a thousand 
questions which nobody but herself could answer. 
Yet when she had entered her own chamber, and 
closed the door, and leaned her head upon her 
hand, and began the inquiry, she stopped at the 
egy fa of the secret chamber, and would 






g@on no farther. She persuaded herself that 
thé¥e was nothing to inquire into; that she had 
been frightened about nothing; that it was all 
extremely natural and very right for her to like 
the conversation and be pleased with the society 
of a graceful and accomplished man who had 
saved her life; and though perhaps there were 
doubts at the very bottom of her heart of all this 
reasoning being correct, yet she suffered it to 
prevent her from inquiring farther, and let it con- 
vince her will, if it did not convince her judg- 
ment. Have we not often seen a child stand on 
a summer day at the margin of the sunny sea, 
longing to bathe its limbs in the refreshing wave ? 
Have we not seen it cast off its garments and 
dip in the timid foot, draw back, hurry on its 
clothing again, and run away, as if in fear of 
those bright but untried waters? Thus was it 
with Mademoiselle de St. Morin: the ocean of 
love was before her, and she trembled to adven- 
ture in. 

Yet, when on the day appointed, she once 
more mounted her jennet to ride over to Castel 
Nogent, a soft sort of melaneholy hung upon her, 
perhaps a feeling of regret, to think that Ernest 
de Nogent was not there, that she should not see 
him again, to use his own words, ‘certainly for 
a long time, perhaps forever.’’ She rode more 
slowly and thoughtfully than she had formerly 
done; she gazed round at the spot where she 
had parted from him ; she stopped her horse at 
the little fountain, an let him drink in the stream, 
and then, with a sixth, she shook the rein and 
went on upon her way. 

When she arrived at Castel Nogent, she paused 
at the usual entrance, which, let it be remarked, 
was a side door, and not the great gates ; and, 
on ringing the bell, was immediately admitted by 
an old and faithful servant of the family. 

“Oh, madam !”’ he said, “the baron is very 
much better; I think your visit did him a great 
deal of good. If you will come into the library 
for a moment, he will be down stairs.” 

Annette followed to the library, which she 
found untenanted except by the sunshine that 
poured in at the window through the branches of 
a thin tree opposite, and, dancing upon the floor 
as the wind waved the boughs, gave an air of 





| cheerful life to the apartment. It was a fine old 





room, well stored with curious volumes, and with 
old lanees and other weapons of a remote period, 
forming trophies between the bookcases ; while 
here and there a casque, a corslet, or suit of com- 
plete armour belonging to some of the ancestors 
of the baron long dead, Was seen on any vacant 
space upon the walls. The armour, it is true, 
was somewhat rusty, the books covered with the 
dust of time; manifold motes danced in the 
beams of light, and every thing showed that the 
servants in Castel Nogent were too few in num- 
ber to keep the house in that exact order which 
leaves the hand of Time nearly powerless. 

There was an air of dryness, however, and 
cheerful antiquity about the library, which was 
pleasant to the eye; and as it was a place well 
suited to contemplation, Annette’s first act was 
to fall into a revery, still standing in the middle 
of the floor, with one hand resting on the tall 
back of the chair which the old servant had 
placed for her, the other holding her riding whip 
dropping gracefully by her side, and her whole 
form and face presenting such an exquisite pic- 
ture of Beauty in meditation, that one might well 
have wished to be a painter in order to draw her 
portrait as she there stood. 

Her fancies must have been sweet—though 
they might have a tinge of melancholy in them— 
for the brow was as open as a bright summer’s 
morning. But the mind must have been very 
intently occupied with some subject, for she re- 
mained during several minutes exactly in one 
position, without the slightest movement of any 
kind whatsoever. 

On the left-hand side, close by the tall window, 
and some eight or ten feet from the spot where 
she had placed herself, was a small door leading 
into various apartments of the old chateau; and 
at length, if her eyes had not been fixed so steadily 
upon the floor, she might have seen that door 
move slowly on its hinges. She did not see it, 
however, and the first thing that roused her was 
a shadow coming across the sunshine which 
found its way through the window. 

Annette started and raised her eyes, a little 
confused, perhaps, at being found in so deep a fit 
of meditation ; but all the blood rushed up into 
her face in a moment when she beheld Ernest de 
Nogent himself standing before her. 

*¢ Ah, Monsieur de Nogent !”’ she said, ** what 
has kept you here? Indeed, I am very much 
afraid it may be dangerous to yourself.” 

Ernest advanced and took her hand with a 
smile half gay, half melancholy. 

“Perhaps it may be dangerous,’”’ he said, 
shaking his head. ‘+ Itmay be dangerous to me 
in more respects than you mean; but you must 
not ask me what has kept me here.” 

“Nay,” she answered, gaily, trying to laugh 
away the agitation which she certainly did feel, 
but withdrawing her hand from his, * you are 
very mysterious ; and I will not attempt to dis- 
cover mysteries with which I have nothing to 
do.” 

‘¢ With this mystery I am afraid,”’ he replied, 
in a low and thoughtful voice, ** with this mystery 
I am afraid you have not a little to do.” 

Annette turned pale. ‘Indeed !’’ she said, 
with her heart beating violently. ‘I should be 
very sorry to suppose that were the case, for I 
do think it very imprudent for you to stay.” 

** Not so imprudent as you imagine, at least in 
the sense that you mean,”’ replied Ernest ; ‘* but 
in another sense even more imprudent than you 
can believe.”’ 

Annette was very much agitated, for his man- 
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ner spoke more, perhaps, than his words; but 
do not let it be thought that she was hypocritical 
if she tried to avoid a subject which produced so 
much emotion, and endeavoured to turn the con- 
versation back to the danger which her com- 
panion ran in remaining there. 

‘* But you told me,” she said, ** you yourself 
acknowledged to me that there was a very, very 
great risk in your coming hither at all, and still 
more in your staying, when every hour may pro- 

duce a discovery of your absence.” 

‘««[ have received letters from Paris since we 
last met,” he said; * but the truth is, Made- 
moiselle de St. Morin, I am, I fear, very foolish, 
and I have to make two acknowledgments, each 
of which may appear very strange t6 you, and 
each of which may perhaps give you offence. I 
could not make up my mind to go without seeing 
you again. That is my first acknowledgment ; 
the next is, that 1 am sometimes tempted to wish 
with my whole heart that I had never beheld you 
at all.” 

He had taken Annette’s hand while he spoke, 
and he could not be insensible how it trembled 
in his own. ‘The varying colour in her cheek, 
the downcast look of her bright eye, the quick 
and agitated breathing, might all encourage him 
to proceed; but, though such signs were not 
without their happy auguries, Ernest was both 
unwilling to agitate her too much, and too doubt- 
fvl of success to press his suit vehemently. Be- 
fore he had well concluded his sentence, Annette 
had sunk slowly down into the chair beside her, 
and placed her left hand over her eyes. 

“| agitate you,” he continued, suffering her 
hand to be gently withdrawn from his. * Nay, 
nay, do not be so much moved. Listen to me, 
Mademoiselle de St. Morin, listen to me calmly. 
It is I who have cause to be agitated and appre- 
hensive ; bat hark, he continued, pausing abrupt- 
ly. Hark! there is the sound of wheels! 
What may this mean? It never happens but 
thus; and when we have but one precious mo- 
ment on which depend our fate and happiness 
forever, we are prevented from using it by some 
impertinent trifle.” 

Annette looked up, pushed back the curls from 
her face, over which they had fallen in the agita- 
tion of the moment, wiped away something like 
a tear from her eyes, and then held out her hand 
again to Ernest de Nogent with a smile, which 
at that moment he would not have exchanged for 
an empire. 

It might be a long task, reader, to explain all 
the little peculiarities in thought and feeling which 
made her act so differently from any other 
woman ; and even when it was done you might 
not perhaps understand the whole clearly, if you 
have not comprehended the whole clearly already 
from the account that has been laid before you of 
her education and her natural disposition. She 
could hardly recover herself, however, and re- 
move the traces of agitation from her countenance, 
ere the door of the library opened, and the eld 
servant entered, with a face somewhat pale, an- 
nouncing the Baron de Cajare ! 

Ernest de Nogent drew himself up to his full 
height, and his left hand, by an impulse that he 
could not resist, fell upon the scabbard of his 
sword, as if to bring the hilt round towards the 
right. Annette had just time to give him one 
imploring look, saying, in a low voice, ‘For 
Heaven’s sake, for your father’s sake, for my 
sake, recollect yourself!’ when the Baron de 
Cajare entered the room, and advanced with his. 


spot where Mademoiselle de St. Morin was seat- 
ed. His lip was curled with the slightest pos- 
sible sarcastic smile ; but there was no frown upon 
his brow, and he bowed with the utmost polite- 
ness to Annette, saying, “ ‘This is an unexpected 
pleasure, mademoiselle; [ trast that you have 
continued in health and happiness, notwithstand- 
ing your close attendance upon Monsieur de 
Castelneau.”’ 

Annette bowed her head; and hoping, from 
his manner, that the errand of the Baron de Cajare 
was not such as she and Ernest himself believed 
it to be, she replied in polite terms, and at greater 
length than she otherwise would have done, 
stating that she herself was well, and that the 
Count de Castelneau was daily improving in 
health. 


The baron listened to every word with the 
most courteous attention, and, ere she had con- 
cluded, the old Baron de Nogent himself was in the 
room. ‘That gentleman instantly fixed his eyes 
with a frown upon the Baron de Cajare, though 
he grasped Annette’s hand, as if toshow her that 


coming. 

**'To what cause, Monsieur de Cajare,” he 
said, **am I to attribute the honour of thie 
expected and unusual visit ?”’ 

‘* | hope you are better, my dear sir,’’ replied 
the baron ; “ but [ must not take to myselfjmore 
credit than is my due. My visit is not to” your- 
self, as my very slight acquaintance with you, 
Monsieur de Nogent, would not justify such in- 
trusion; but it is to this good gentleman, your 
son, a captain in my regiment of horse, with 
whom I wish to speak a word or two upon busi- 
ness which we will not discuss in the presence 
of a lady.” 

** Mademoiselle de St. Morin will excuse me, 
sir,”’ said the baron, “if I beg to know at once 
what is your purpose towards my son.” 

‘I must beg an answer to a similar question 
too,” added Ernest, “as I take it for granted, 
after our late correspondence, that you did not 
come here without an object of some importance, 
and I must choose my own measures accord- 
ingly.” 

* You will of course take’no measures but 
those that are right and proper,” replied the 
baron; ‘*but, as you say that Mademoiselle de 
St. Morin will excuse us-all, and as I am in some 
haste, I will merely beg leave to state, that I am 
under the disagreeable necessity of arresting my 
young friend here for disobedience of orders, and 
of sending him to trial for that offence.” 

‘‘ In short, sir,” replied the old baron, “you 
sought to keep him from his father’s sick-bed, 
and now you would seek to break that father’s 
heart.” 

‘* A somewhat hard construction of a simple 
act of duty,” replied Monsieur de Cajare ; 
‘‘ nevertheless, my dear sir, it must be accom- 
plished ;”’ and he moved towards the window. 
«Is it possible that your nature can be so hard 
and unfeeling ?”’ said Annette. ‘Pray, pray, 
Monsieur de Cajare, have some consideration for 
the circumstances of the case.” 

‘* Alas! my dear young lady,”’ replied the ba- 
ron, ** war is a school that makes us very hard- 
hearted, I am afraid; but, notwithstanding, I, 
must call up the guard. Do not be frightened at 
their mustaches, dear lady,” he added, with a 


he did not overlook her, and thanked her for her 


dow, and now, putting out his head, he called, 
* Come up! come up !” 

Something that he saw below seemed to excite 
his surprise, however, for he still continued to 
look out, exclaiming, * Diantre! what is the 
meaning of this? Come up, I say !” 

In the mean while, the baron, and his son, and 
Annette de St. Morin for a moment or two 
with the silence of deep grief in each other’s 
faces} but no time was allowed them to speak ; 
for, even while Monsieur de Cajare was calling 
from the window, and ordering the guard a 
second time, with no very measured language, 
to come up, a gentleman dressed in black, and 
holding a paper in his hand, entered the room 
with a quiet and noiseless step, and advanced 
gravely but quickly, without saluting anybody. 

The baron and his son stared at this new in- 
truder with evident surprise; but Annette in- 
stantly recognised the gentleman whom she had 
seen with two ladies near the fountain in the 
wood, and, why she knew not, but his presence 
seemed a relief to her. He took not the slightest 
notice of her on the present occasion, however ; 
ssing the party in the middle of the room, 
ed to the window from which the Baron 

ajare was reiterating his order tv come up, 

iding, in a fierce one and with a somewhat un- 

ntlemanlike interje@tion, “Why do you not 
obey Ss » 
So quiet was the step of the stranger who had 
so suddenly entered the room, that the baron was 
perfectly unconscious of his presence till he felt 
a heavy hand upon his shoulder, and heard the 
words, which were then somewhat fearful in 
France, ** ar le Roi!’ ‘ 
Monsieur de Cajare instantly turned round, 
and, when he beheld the person who stood beside 
him, turned deadly pale. 
‘‘Monsieur le Baron de Cajare,’”’ said the 
stranger, ‘in virtue of this /ettre-de-cachet, I ar- 
rest you in the name of the king, and enjoin you 
to go with me.” ; 
‘“« Where do you intend to take me, Monsieur 
Morin ?”’ said the baron at once, without making 
the slightest sign of resistance. 
‘*T intend to send you to the Bastile, sir,”’ re- 
plied Pierre Morin. ‘I have some other busi- 
ness yet to do in this part of the world, so that I 
cannot have the honour of aceompanying you to 
Paris. Everything is prepared for your com- 
fortable journey ; your own carriage is below, or 
I am much mistaken ; but you made a little mis- 
take just now, and took my archers for your own 
soldiers. May I ask you to walk down, sir, 
with all convenient speed ?”” 
The Baron de Cajare looked at Annette and 
then at Ernest de Nogent, and for an instant an 
expression like that of a fiend came over his 
countenance. It was gone almost as soon as it 
appeared; the a voice in which he called 
from the window was laid aside likewise, and 
not the slightest change of tone from that which 
he used in ordinary conversation was to be dis- 
tinguished as he answered Pierre Morin, ** Well, 
Monsieur Morin, of course I obey the king’s 
commands ; but I beg leave to say, my young 
friend here, Monsieur de Nogent, is under my 
arrest. I must give him into the care of my 
guard before—”’ 
“You must do nothing before obeying the 












usual calm and graceful demeanour towards the 


sarcastic smile; * the Parisian ladies tell me they | regarding your soldiers, for I took the liberty of 
are very harmless people.’’ / _ |discharging them from attendance upon you. 
While speaking he had approached the win- | You must recollect, Monsieur le Baron, pri- 
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soners have no authority. As to Monsieur de 
Nogent, sir, I have also the king’s orders—” 

«To arrest him?” exclaimed the Baron de 
Cajare. 3 ” 

“1 shall notify his majesty’s commands affect- 
ing him to hi r,” replied Pierre Morin, in 
astern tone, ‘*and not to you. Allow me to say 
we are wasting time. You have caused me to 

“hurry down here, sit, from the capital, when, if 
ou had attended to the hint sent to you by the 
Duke de Choiseuil, you. would have saved me 
much trouble, and might, perhaps, have saved 
yourself from the Bastile ; but vengeance, sir, has 
no forethought, and his majesty has been made 
to understand the motives upon which you 
acted,” 

«He might at least have sent a gentleman to 
arrest me,” said the Baron de Cajare with a 
curling lip. 

Pierre Morin seemed not in the slightest de- 
gree offended, merely replying, ‘; Sir, 1 obey his 
majesty’s commands, and he expects you to do 
the same, be they notified to you by whom they 
may. But, at the same time, if it be any grati- 
fication to you to know that you are treated in 
the same manner as other persons, let me éall to 
your mind that Pierre Morin, chief officer of the 
king’s lieutenant-general df police, has arrested 
gentlemen whose ancestorgpwere noble five cen- 
turies before your great-grandfather quitted the 
little bureau in the Rue Quinquampoix.”’ 

The colour came warm into the cheek of the 
Baron de Cajare as Pierre Morin in the quietest 
possible tone rebuked his insolent pride. ‘The 
chief agent of the poliee of Paris, however, was 
not to trifled with any more ; and, lifting up 


* his finger as he saw Cajare about to reply, he 


said, in a tone of command, ‘+ Monsieur le Baron 
le Cajare, obey the king’s commands! Descend 
the staircase, take your place in the carriage 
which is waiting for you, and surrender yourself 
at the royal prison of the Bastile without another 
word, or I will report your contumacy to his 
majesty !"” 

The baron’s haughty air instantly sunk ; and, 
without taking notice of any one, without bow 
or word of adieu, he cros the room and de- 
scended to the hall, Pierre Morin followed ; but 
before he did so he turned towards Ernest de 
Nogent, saying, ** Monsieur de Nogent, you will 
be good enough to remain here till I come back ;”’ 
and then, proceeding with his quick, noiseless 
step down the stairs, he saw the Baron de Cajare 
into his carriage, and two guards take their seats 
in the vehicle beside him. 

While all these events had been taking place, 
a number of people had gathered together in the 
court of the chateau, some from the neighbour- 
ing hamlet, some from the woods where they 
had been destroying the wolves; and manifold 
were the inquiries of Whatis the matter? what 
. pee ‘the d cl 

At length the inquiry was pronounced close to 
Pierre More, wae cies on + steps before the 
great gateway, where the carriage had been 
drawn up. As soon as he heard it, he turned 
round to those who spoke, and pronounced the 
magical words, ‘* Enlevement de police,” an ar- 
rest by the police ; and at the sound the very 
boldest drew three or four steps back, with coun- 
tenances far paler than they had been before. 


very men who not many years after- 
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redoubtable police, whose whole real powilike 
almost every power on earth, was derived from 
the fears of those upon whom it was exercised. 
The carriage rolled rapidly away after Pierre 
Morin had handed the papers which he held to 
one of the soldiers in the inside, and he himself 
turned his steps again into the mansion of Mon- 
sieur de Nogent. 

In the mean while, those whom he had left 
behind in the library of the chateau had conti- 
nued gazing upon each other with some degree 


of painful expectation; but Annette recollected | 


the kind, nay, the affectionate manner in which 
the very man who seemed to possess such power 
had spoken to her in the forest, and the moment 
Pierre Morin again appeared she advanced to- 
wards him, saying, ** Let me speak with Mon- 
sieur Morin for a moment.” 

«© Oh, sir!’’ she said, in a low voice, as soon 
as she was near enough to speak without her 
words being overheard, ‘ when last I saw you, 


you expressed yourself kindly and tenderly to- | 


wards me ; let me beseech you to spare Monsieur 
de Nogent as far as it be possible. Pray remem- 
ber, sir, he only came hither to see his father, 


who was then supposed to be dying ; and, though | 


that father is better, yet have some consideration 
for him too.” 

Pierre Morin heard her in silence, looking in 
her face with a smile of kindly meaning. 

** My dear young lady,” he said, at length, 
‘‘you mistake the whole business; I have no 
power in this matter; I am a mere instrument. 
But do not be frightened ; I have nothing to say 
to Monsieur de Nogent which should pain him 
or alarm you.” 

‘* Sir,” he continued, turning to Ernest, ‘ this 
young lady has been pleading for you, as if I had 
some authority of my own in this business; but 
you very well know I am a mere agent, as | 
have just told her. I must therefore inform you 
that his majesty commands you to return to your 
regiment immediately. He has directed me to 
say that, as far as he is concerned, he pardons 
you, in consideration of your father’s state of 
health. The general under whose command you 
serve will reprimand you for being absent with- 
out leave, should he think it necessary. ‘The 


cause of such an humble individual as myself 


being commanded to convey this message to 
you, rather than a military officer, is simply that 
I was ordered down hither in haste to arrest the 
Baron de Cajare, whose offence against his ma- 
jesty has been in some degree mixed up with the 
question of your absence without leave. You 
will understand, sir, that the king’s order is per- 
emptory that you depart for your regiment in- 
stantly. 1 will now take my leave.” 

It was in vain the Baron de Nogent and his 


son pressed Pierre Morin to take some refresh- | 


ment before he went; he retired at once, taking 
leave of Annette as he passed, and whispering a 
single brief sentence in her ear. 

The words which Pierre Morin addressed to 
Annette were merely these: ‘* Do not be sur- 
prised or alarmed at anything you may hear 
when you return home.”” But, as always hap- 
pens, imagination instantly attached the idea of 
coming evil to the injunction not to fear, and 
Annette’s fancy suggested that some accident or 
misfortune must have befallen the Count de Cas- 
telneau during her absence. She had now learn- 
ed to feel that there were other persons in the 
world who might be loved as well as. himself, 
but that did not make her love him differently or 
less than before; and she hastened to quit her 


two companions, notwithstanding all the interest 
| which she had learned to take in them, in order 
| to return to him towards whom all the affections 
| of her heart had been given from infancy with a 
| high, pure, filial love. 

The baron and Ernest de Nogent would fain 
have detained her, at least for a short time; but 
| she would not stay, saying, with a smile, that, 
| as she had seen all their enemies frustrated, and 
| even sickness put to flight, her errand was over, 
| and she must hasten back. 
| Ernest led her down to her horse, and though 
| there was many a thing in his heart that ke 

would fain have found a moment to utter, yet, 
from the impossibility of saying all in so short a 
| Space as that which was now afforded him, he 


| remained silent till they reached the bottom of 


| the staircase. ‘There, however, he paused, and 
| detained her for an instant, asking, with a look 
| of entreaty, **May I not accompany you on 
| your ride ?”’ 

| ‘No, no, indeed !” replied Annette. “ Pray 
| remember the commands you have received, and 
| return to your regiment without the delay even 
| of an hour.’’ 

“TT will,’’ he answered, “I will; but will you 
| not say one word to comfort and console me, in 
| thus parting from all I hold dear, for a time the 

limits of which I know not 2?” 

| ** What can I say ?”’ rejoined Annette. “ What 
jean 1 say? All I can do is,’’ she added—and, 
as the spot where they stoed was shadowed by 
a large buttress which crossed the window, the 
blush with which her words were accompanied 
could hardly be seen ‘all I can do is to beg 


you to be careful and prudent for the sake of 


those here—of all who love and esteem you. 
You have run so great a risk already, that I can- 
not but tremble to think of what might be the 
consequence of any other act of 1ashness; and 
now, go! pray go quickly. Fare you well !” 

Thus saying, she turned towards the door; 
but Ernest detained her for one moment longer, 
to press his lips again and again upon her hand. 
Again he felt that it tembled in his own; and 
her agitation, coupled with the words that she 
spoke, gave an assurance to his heart which was 
not a little consoling to him. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


With her eyes bent down towards her saddle- 
bow, and her cheek somewhat glowing, Annette 
departed, proceeding at a quick pace up the hill 
upon the slope of which the chateau of Castel 

| Nogent was built. When she had passed the 
j acclivity, however, she tightened the rein and 
suffered the horse to go on at a walk, thinking 
deeply over all that had occurred. Again and 
again she asked her heart, ‘* What are these 
sensations that I feel towards Ernest de Nogent? 
| Is this love ?”’ : 

| She could no longer conceal from herself that 
he was not to her the same as other men; but 
| she would not believe—or perhaps I should say, 
| she would not admit—that it could be love which 
| she felt. ‘The time was so short, their meetings 
| so few, that she could not, she would not, allow 
| that it could be love. But yet Annette was not 
‘only now convinced that she did feel different 
sensations towards the young Lord of Castel 
Nogent from those which she had ever expe- 
rienced before towards any human being, but, 
upon reflection, she found that her whole conduct 
had been such as to give him hope and en- 
couragement; and she blushed as if a thousand 
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eyes had been upon her at the presence of that 
conviction in her heart. 

We have shown that Annette de St. Morin had 
been tempted, a night or two before, to shut her 
eyes to the consideration of her own feelings, 
and to shrink from the examination of the new 
passion which was insidiously taking possession 
of her heart; but, though she might do this, An- 
nette had been taught from her earliest days never 
so to shrink from the examination of her own 
conduct, never so to shut her eyes to the result 
of any action that she had actually done; and 
she now carefully and thoughtfully inquired to 
what she had plighted ard pledged herself by her 
demeanour towards Ernest de Nogent. It might, 
indeed, be a question whether she examined 
fairly, because inclination, in all our dealings 
with our own herrt, is at the ear of the judge ; 
and perhaps Annette did give a little more weight 
to every word she had spoken, to every look and 
gesture favourable to Ernest, than she would 
have done had |e been less agreeable to her. 
The general result, however, was right; it was 
that she had given him a degree of encourage- 
ment which she could never retract with honour, 
and, as a consequence of that very encourage- 
ment, she felt herself bound to tell all that had 
passed, even including the thoug!its and feelings 
of her own mind and heart, to the person who 
had been to her, as she herself said, more than a 
father. 

The anticipation of doing so, however, agitated 
and troubled her far more than she could have 
believed anything of the kind would do. How 
to begin the tale she knew not; how to go on 
with it was equally perplexing ; how to express 
what were her feelings, what were her thoughts, 
made the colour rise in her cheek, and her eyes 
sink to the ground even while she asked herself 
the question. 

Her horse went now merely at a walk, but she 
urged him not on either by voice or whip; and, 
so far from hastening homeward, she took a 
somewhat longer path through the woods, not 
remarking that clouds had gathered in the sky 
while she had remained at Castel Nogent, and 
that the sultry heat of the air portended the com- 
ing of a storm. So it was, however. Over ihe 
tops of the tall trees might be seen gathering dull 
leaden masses of dense vapour, and the breath of 
the air had not the balminess of the preceding 
days, but was both sultry and oppressive in the 
highest degiee. Itcould not be called fiery, like 
the gale that blows over the sands of Egypt, but 
it felt moist, though hot and difficult to breathe, 
as if it were borne from the depths of fens and 
morasses, exhaling deadly vapours under the rays 
of an ardent sun. Still, between the hard edges 
of the heavy clouds, the blue sky appeared, 
especially towards the zenith, where the great 
orb of day continued pouring on his flood of 
sovereign splendour, as if at once careless and 
unconscious of all the storms and tempests which 
might vex the earth below. The hum of the in- 
sect world, which had been busy in the morning, 
was now still; the voice of the birds, which had 
resounded through the woods and the valleys, 
was now reduced to short notes, begun, perhaps, 
in gladness of heart, but terminated apparently 
in apprehension of some coming evil. 

To all these warnings, however, Annette was 
blind, so busy was she in the world of her own 
heart; and the only external thing that caught 
her attention was the fretfulness of her horse. 
Attributing it to thirst from heat and exercise, 
she guided the animal to the bank of the stream ; 


and, €asting down the rein upon his neck, she 
let him drink, gazing with apparent interest upon 
the reflection of her beautiful jennet’s head in the 
water, but, in truth, seeing nothing but the 
images within her own breast. She was thus 
sitting calmly, with her hands resting on her 
knee, her head bent down, and her eyes fixed 
upon the clear smooth stream, when suddenly a 
flash of intense brightness blazed over the glisten- 
ing expanse of water, followed instantly by a 
loud clap of thunder which made the woods echo 
around. ‘The horse threw its head suddenly 
back from the river, reared, plunged, and darted 
forward; and before Annette could make any 
effort to save herself, she was cast headlong into 
the stream. 

The water was not very deep, and the servants 
flew in an instant to the assistance of one whom 
the whole household loved ; but still, when the 
drew her forih from the stream, she was to all 
appearance lifeless. With the tears and loud 
lamentations in which the excitable people of the 
south of France indulge on all occasions of grief, 
the servants bore the form of Annette on towards 
the chateau; but, when they arrived there, they 
found nothing but faces of bustle and anxiety, 
Horses and postillions were standing in the court- 
yard; good old Donnine was giving manifold 
orders regarding various packages of ladies’ gear 
which other servants were bringing down ; and 
the great family coach, as well as the old chaise 
de poste, were drawn out into the principal 
courtyard, All betokened preparations for an 
immediate journey ; but all this bustle was turned 
instantly into silent consternation as poor Annette 
was carried into the chateau. They bore her 
forward into a large saloon on the ground floor ; 
but, as they stretched her on one of the long, 
hard sofas of that day, some signs of returning 
animation began to show themselves. Her beau- 
tiful hands closed with a convulsive motion as if 
she felt pain, and it became clear that life was 
not extinct. 








The sounds of lamentation and dismay which 
had followed Mademoiselle de St. Morin into the 
house soon reached the ears of the Count de 
Castelneau ; and, after a vain inquiry, he came 
down himself, followed by his two medical at- 
tendants, who happened at the moment to be with 
him. 

To behold her he loved best on earth lyin 
there, pale as a withered flower, her beautiful 
dark hair fallen about her face and neck, her eyes 
closed, her lips bloodless, might well affect any 
man deeply, and doubtless it greatly moved the 
Count de Castelneau ; but it was not such sights 
or such events that produced those attacks of ill- 
ness under which he had lately suffered. His 
lip quivered a little, the gaze of his eye grew 
more intense and anxious, and the muscles of the 
brow contracted in a certain degree; but he had 
every command over himself, and asked in a clear, 
calm voice, ** How did this happen ?” 

The tale was soon told; but, even as it was 
telling, the surgeon, who was luckily present, 
exclaimed, **She is not dead;’’ and, drawin 

forth his lancet, he proceeded to employ oueh 
means as he thought necessary to recall r 
Annette to consciousness. At first the blood 
flowed with difficulty, but soon it came ina fuller 
stream, and in a few moments she opened her 
eyes faintly, and then closed /them again, mur- 
muring an indistinct word or two with her lips. 
It were tedious to tell all that was done to restore 


child’s 


space of about three quarters of an hour, Made. 
moiselle de St. Morin, who was suffering, not 
from the temporary suspension of animation 


stunning effects of her fall, completely recovered 
her speech and consciousnéss, and, holding out 
“Do not fear! Do not fear, my dear father! © 

A glistening drop came into the count’s eyes ; 
but he replied tranquilly, «Thank God! my 
Annette, you are not much hurt. ‘These gentle. 
men assure me that such is the case; but be 
composed for a little while, and do not speak 
yourself, for I have some news to give you. [ 
will leave you for afew minutes, and return to. 
tell you more.” 


The count was gone about half an hour, and, 
when he did comé back, he found Annette appa- 
rently much recovered, though she was, in truth, 
severely bruised and in considerable pain. 

‘* What are the tidings, my dear father ?”’ she 
asked, as he sat down again beside her. “ ‘They 

evil tidings, I hope ?” 

“No! oh, no!” replied the count; “do not 
slam yourself, my Agnette ; but I fear I cannot 
remain to witness ypur recovery, dear child. 
The king has sent mé@an order to come to Paris 
without an instant’s delay. ‘The cause assigned 
for this command is stuch suspicion of disaffec- 
tion, in consequence of my long absence from the 
capital. If this be the real cause, such suspicions 
may be cleared away in an hour.” 

As he spoke the count fell into deep thought, 
and remained with his eyes fixed upon the ground 
for several moments; while Annette gazed up 
in his face with an eager and enquiring look, as 
if seeking to scan her guardian’s feelings, and 
ather more information than his words afforded. 
0 one, perhaps, was so well qualified to learn 
from the countenance of Monsieur de Castelneau 
what was passing in his heart as Annette de St. 
Morin ; but even to her his face was a very un- 
readable book on most occasions. In the present 
instance, however, she was right in some degree ; 
and she said, ** You doubt whether that suspicion 
be the real canse or not? But you must not go 
without me. I can go very well. I am quite 
recovered now. I can go quite well.” 

The count bent down his head and kissed her 
brow, saying, ‘I am afraid, my dear Annette, 
that I am very selfish with regard to you, and 
that my love for your society has but too often 
prevented me from giving you the advantage of 
mingling in the world as much as you ought to 
do; but yet, my dear child, I am not so basely 
selfish as to rob you of health, perhaps of life, 
for any comfort or consolation whatsoever. It is 
quite impossible that you should go with me in 
your present state; equally i T grieve 
to say, that I should stay till you are better. 
These gentlemen of art, how ver, inform me 


that, if you remain tranquil here, I need be under 


no apprehension for your health, One of them I 
must take with me, as it might be dangerous for 
me to travel without assistance. Monsieu 

however, will see you every day; : 
know by letter what is the tate 
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**You do not think,”’ said Annette, in a low 
voice, and with a glance towards the other per- 
sons who were in the room, which made the 
count bend down his ear to listen, “* you do not 
think that the Baron de Cajare can have anything 
to do with this ¢”’ 

The count started; exclaiming, “‘ What makes 


you think so?” 


~The colour came slightly into Annette’s cheek 
as she replied, “1 have scarcely any reason; but 
I recollect he one day said, when he was speak- 
ing in a way that surprised and pained me, that 
means might be easily found of forcing you out 
of this old chateau to what he called the intellec- 
tual pleasures of the capital.” 

The slight cloud which hung upon the count’s 
brow cleared away ina moment. ‘ Ha! Mon- 
sieur de Cajare !” he said, “is itso? You are 
doubtless right, my Annette. I have known men 
sent to the Bastile at the instigation of intriguing 
scoundrels, for a much less object than that which 
Monsieur de Cajare has in view. He shall find 
himself mistaken, however.” 

** He has done so already,” replied Annette, 
“ for he was down at Castel Nogent this morning, 
and seemed to think he had every thing and every 
body in his power; but, in the midst of it all, an 

nt of police came in, arrested him, and sent 
him to the Bastile.”’ ' 

« Indeed !”’ said the count, “indeed! But 
what more, my Annette? you seem to have 
more to say.” 

«« [ must forbid it to be said now, I am afraid,” 
said the physician, advancing to Annette’s side ; 
“jt is neither fit for you, count, nor for Made- 
moiselle de St. Morin. Remember, my dear 
sir, you have still some business of rather an 
agitating nature to go through.” 

“‘ Agitating!”” said the count; ‘ you do not 
suppose that talking of, or making arrangements 
for, the only one event that is certain in human 
life—I mean death—can have anything agitating 
in it to me? My dear Annette,” he went on, 
‘‘ about to take a long journey, and having scarce- 
ly recovered from a severe fit of illness, I have 
thought it right once more to make my will in 
form. I have also laid out a large portion of your 
fortune in the purchase of the small lordship of 
St. Aubin on the Lot. You will take my word 
for it, my dear child, that it was an advantageous 
purehase ; the deeds, properly made out in your 
name, are in the hands of my notary up stairs, 
but you must sign a paper signifying your con- 
sent to my thus employing your money on your 
behalf. As this man,”’ he added, pointing 
to Monsieur Merle, “shakes his head at this 
conversation, I will again leave you for a while, 
Pe then come back to you for a moment before 

rt.’’ 

onsieur de Castelneau was absent for a 
greater of time than before, and he then 
returned with his own notary and another mem- 
ber of the law. ‘They carried with them various 
deeds and papers, which they presented to An- 
nette, and explained to her as the titles to the 
estate of St. Aubin, which her guardian was said 
to have purehased with isinesy Thorigh to her. 

The sum did indeed so far belong to her—al- 
though it proceeded from a moiety of his own 
revenues, which he had laid by ever since he had 
succeeded to the title of the Count de Castelneau 
—that he had always called it to himself Annette’s 

ion ; and he had thus suffered it to accumu- 

te, in remembrance of the promise he had 

made, to give her a dowry according to the rank 

in =, brought herup. The laws of France, 
1. 15 





however, have always intermeddled with the dis- 
posal of one property in a manner ever vexa- 
tious, and often most inconvenient; and, in order 
to avoid all the difficulties which might have thus 
occurred, the Count of Castelneau had been 
obliged to have recourse to this method of pur- 
chasing property for Annette, which she could 
not be deprived of, let what might become of any 
other sum which he left to her by his will. 

The formal part of the business was soon over; 
the notaries took the deeds away with them, but 
gave her an acknowledgment that they held them 
for her use; and in a minute after one of the ser- 
vants came to inform the count that mademoi- 
selle’s clothes had been removed from the 
carriage, and that.all was ready for his own de- 
parture. 

‘« T must now bid you farewell, my Annette,” 
replied the count; ‘but, since I have heard what 
you had to tell me regarding Monsieur de Ca- 
jJare, I go with a mind at ease. Previously to 
your return, my poor girl, I had fondly hoped 
that you would be the companion of my journey, 
and good Donnine had bustled herself for your 
departure. ‘That would have been exactly what 
Monsieur de Cajare desired, no doubt; but this 
accident disappoints him as well as me, and I 
now leave you mistress of Castelneau till my re- 
turn. I have but one injunction to give you, my 
Annette, which is, to be careful of yourself. 
You will’ be kind to all others, I know; but I 
shall be very, very anxious regarding you, for 
these two sad dangers that have befallen you 
have shaken my confidence in your safety. Be 
careful, therefore, my Annette, and let me hear 
from you as soon as it is possible.” 

Thus saying, he left her, and a few unwonted 
tears rose in the fair girl’s eyes ; for, though her 
nature was not an apprehensive one, and ex- 
perience had not yet taught her the instability of 
every earthly thing, yet she could not part from 
the friend and guardian of her infancy and youth 
without a feeling of loneliness, ay, and of fear, 
not lest any evil should fall upon herself, but lest 
the fatigues of the way, or the intrigues of evil 
men at court, might impair his health, and affect 
his happiness or life. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 


Though it may soon be our duty to follow the 
course of some of our other characters, to inquire 
into the proceedings of Monsieur de Cajare, to 
accompany Ernest de Nogent on his journey, or 
to trace the adventures of Monsieur de Castel- 
neau, we must for the present dwell with An- 
nette in the old chateau, and speak of some events 
which took place within a very short time after 
the departure of the count himself. As we have 
said, poor Annette felt sad and lonely; and, 
though good Donnine did her best to soothe and to 
console her, and though the well-regulated mind 
of the young lady herself taught her that to give 
way to apprehension was neither wise nor right, 
and that it was a duty to amuse her mind by 
every means in her power, yet the next two or 
three hours were very heavy to her, and she ex- 
perienced, though but in a slight degree, that 
desolation of heart which every one must have 
felt still more deeply who has lost a dear and 
valued friend forever. As the evening came on, 
also, the effects of her fall were more sensibly 
felt: she became somewhat feverish towards 
night, and the physician, who returned to see her, 
gave her some drugs to allay the pain and tran- 





quilise her nerves, and directed her immediately 
to retire to rest. 

Although it was not yet dark, she did as he 
directed, and left the saloon vacant. The even- 
ing sun streamed into it cheerfully, and traced a 
natural dial on the floor, marking the hours till 
the ray faded. ‘The light grew more and more 
dim in the chamber ; the black oak carving of the 
cielings were lost in the obscurity ; and the moon 
began to show herself in the heavens, triumphing, 
yet but timidly, in the absence of her great and 
glorious rival of the day. 

It was at that hour and moment that the doer 
of the saloon opened quietly, and a lady entered, 
leaning on the arm of a gentleman in dark 
clothing. No servant preceded them, no at- 
tendant followed ; and the lady, sinking into one 
of the large armchairs, covered her eyes with her 
hands, murmuring, “‘Am I here once more 2” 

For several minutes she remained evidently 
weeping, but in silence and without violence: 
they seemed the tears of memory, and flowed by 
in the same solemn silence with which all the 
objects of the past march in review before the 
eye of conscience. ‘The gentleman did not seat 
himself, but stood by her side uncovered; and, 
after a few minutes, he walked forward to the 
window, and gazed out towards the west, where 
a faint greenish film of light, the last effort of 
day, still hung like a curtain before the stars. 

‘*] fear, madam,” he said, at length, return- 
ing to the lady’s side, ‘I fear, madam, that, if 
we do not proceed quickly, we shall lose the 
little light that remains, and be obliged to call 
some of the men to bring a lamp, which may be 
unpleasant.”’ 

‘‘T am ready, my good friend, [ am ready,” 
she replied; ‘*but you may well imagine what 
are the feelings with which I behold all these 
well-remembered scenes, where the bubble of 
happiness first rose upon the stream of my life, 
and then burst and passed away forever. But 
come! I could guide you in, the dark ; for, if the 
burning of the heart could communicate its in- 
tense fires to the earthly frame, every one of my 
footsteps, when last I trod the way from that 
chamber to this, must have been printed indelibly 
on the floor. Come, come, we shall soon find 
the place where my heart was broken.” 

Thus saying, she led the way across the room 
to a smaller door than that by which she had 
entered, and on the opposite side. ‘Taking her 
way through it, she proceeded by a corridor to 
the end of that wing of the chateau, and then 
passed the door of Annette’s bed-chamber to the 
extreme west, where one of the large towers con- 
tained within itself two or three of the best rooms 
in the castle. ‘The door which there ended the 
corridor was locked; but the gentleman who 
was with her had a number of keys in his hand, 
and, with extraordinary ease and precision, he 
selected the one which the keyhole required, 
applied it, and gave her entrance. 

Those were days in which window-shutters to 
the higher rooms of a country house were almost 
unknown, and, consequently, in the apartments 
they now entered, which looked full towards the 
spot where the sun had set not half an hour be- 
fore, the light was much more strong than at the 
opposite side of the building. Even here it was 
very faint, but there was still enough to guide the 
lady across the antechamber to the door of the 
room beyond. She laid her hand upon thelock, 
but paused for 4 moment as if under the influence 
of some stroug emotion: and then, conquering 
her irresolution, she threw open the door, dis- 
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closing a bedroom fitted up with great taste and 
luxury : a toilet-table festooned with velvet and 
gold; abed with hangings of the same rich ma- 
terials ; tall mirrors in beautiful frames; and in 
the centre panel of the wainscot, on the opposite 
side of the room, a full-length portrait of a gen- 
tleman in a military dress, apparently about to 
mount his horse. One foot was in the stirrup, 
one hand was upon the mane; and while the 
countenance was turned so as to look full into 
the room, the other hand, by the painter’s skill, 
appeared to stretch forth from the canvass, and 
wave a hat and plume as if bidding adieu to the 
spectators, 

There was an air of joy, and youth, and bright 
hilarity in the whole figure and countenance, 
which not even the dim twilight of that hour 
could altogether conceal, and upon it fixed the 
lady’s eyes the moment she opened the door. 
She pressed her hand upon her heart; looked 
around the room with an expression almost of 
fear, and then, advancing with a quick step, 
gazed earnestly upon the portrait, till, sinking on 
her knees before it, she murmured a short 
prayer. She remained there scarcely for a 
minute; but ere she rose, many a tear hedewed 
the spot where she knelt, and it was with diffi- 
culty she could restrain them from flowing for 
some time afterward. 

Advancing into a small dressing-room beyond, 
and approaching the huge mantelpiece of black 
oak, she said, laying her hand upon a large 
carved moulding, “It is here ;’’ and she ran her 
hand along it more than once, seeming to press 
upon the various flowers and figures with which 
it was ornamented. As she did so she began to 
tremble, saying, ‘‘ Some one must have opened 
it since, or else they must have discovered and 
closed it altogether. It used to open with a 
touch.” 

‘Let me try,”’ said the gentleman who was 
with her; ‘ it may well have got rusty in twenty 
years.” 

‘* That rose !”’ said the lady, “that rose! I 
am sure it was that or the one next to it.” 


, 


Her companion advanced and pressed upon 
the spot in the cornice which she pointed out. 
It instantly gave way under his stronger hand; 
the moulding fell forward like the front of some 
ancient scrutoire, and at the same moment a 
parchment rolled out and dropped at the lady’s 
feet. She instantly picked it up and pressed it 
to her heart, and then turning to the names that 
were signed at the end, endeavoured to read 
them, but in vain. 

«Tt matters not,” she said, “ it matters not! 
This is the contract. ‘There is nothing else 
there ; let us begone.”” 

“It is better to be quite sure,” replied her 
companion ; and, putting his hand into the cavi- 
ty from which the parchment had fallen, he 
speedily produced another, though very much 
smaller in size. 

‘‘Here is another deed,” he said: * most 
likely the procuration of some relation.” 

« True,” she answered, “ true ; I had forgot- 
ten that; but it is not of as much consequence as 
the other. Now let us go.” 

«You had better do so, madam,” replied her 
companion, ‘for the carriage will carry you to 
Figeac speedily. I must remain, however, and 
see that these men do their duty, though the 
search is all nonsense, and they will find no- 
thing.” 

“I suppose so,’ answered the lady; “but 


how happens it, I wonder, that such suspicion 
should arise without a cause ?”’ 

‘Some enemy!’ replied the gentleman. 
‘* Unhappily, a minister’s ears are always open 
to every accusation. ‘To be accused is often as 
bad as to be criminal; and the Count de Castel- 
neau may well think himself lucky to have no- 
thing worse to undergo than a mere journey to 
Paris, if, as I believe, some powerful enemy has 
accused him.” 

“That enemy has been my best friend,” re- 
plied the lady ; ** but | will hasten away now, and 
wait for you at Figeac.”” 

Thus saying, she retired from the dressing- 
room, and again paused before the picture in the 
other chamber; but, as time acts upon the 
memories of objects past, the evening light had 
acted upon that portrait. When she had before 
seen it, the form, the features, the dress were all 
distinct, though the colouring was somewhat 
gray and cold ; now all was confused and obscure ; 
there was neither hue nor exact form left, and the 
vague figure of a man mounting his horse was 
traced more by the aid of recollection than the 
eye. 

The lady passed on; and the gentleman who 
was with her, taking care to close every door be- 
hind them, and to remove all trace of their visit, 
followed her quickly, and accompanied her 
through the same corridors and rooms which 
they had passed before, down the great staircase 
into the courtyard. A number of men were 
drawn up there in deep silence at a short dis- 
tance from a carriage, to which were attached 
four horses ; and at some distance beyond ap- 
peared a number of the servants of the Count de 
Castelneau. The latter, however, seemed either 
stupified or overawed: for they remained mo- 
tionless and unconcerned while the stranger 
handed the lady into the vehicle. As he was 
about to retire from the door of the carriage, she 
bent forward and said, “I am sure you would 
suffer me to see her if it were possible.”’ 

‘Tt is wholly impossible, madam,”’ he an- 
swered, ‘* without ruin to all;” and, bowing low, 
he retired into the chateau. 

During the greater part of that night lights 
were seen in the various parts of the building, 
and the servants of the Count de Castelneau re- 
mained watching with some anxiety proceedings 
which caused them great apprehension, but 
which they could not prevent. Strange to say, 
however, the whole passed with so much quiet- 
ness and silence, that neither Annette, nor her 
maid, who slept in a neighbouring chamber, nor 
old Donnine, who, ever since the young lady had 
been a child, claimed a room as close to that of 
Mademoiselle de St. Morin as possible, was ever 
awakened. j 
Early on the following day, when Donnine, 
who retained all the matutinal habits of her 
youth, rose and proceeded to resume the cares of 
the household which she superintended, the whole 
bevy of maidens under her sage charge and gover- 
nance assailed her at once with accounts of the 
domiciliary visit which had paid to the 
chateau by a large body of policé. They had 
gone through all the count’s apartments, she was 
told; had examined his papers, and opened 
all his cabinets and drawers—at least so the 
servants inferred; for, be it remarked, that they 
were themselves excluded from the chambers 
where the police were pursuing their avocations, 
except when some information or assistance was 


particular pains not to make any noise or disturb 
ance, and had said that there was no use of search- 
ing Mademoiselle de St. Morin’s apartments, 
or waking her from her sleep. On_ receiving 
this information, Donnine consulted with herself 
whether she should or should not inform her 
young lady of what had occurred, and she deter- 


breakfasted. 

All her wise precautions were, however, in 
vain; for Annette’s maid, who, among other good 
qualities, possessed the peculiar faculty of the par- 
rot and the magpie, repeating like them everything 
that she heard, caught some ten words of the 
intelligence as she leaned over the.stairs, and, 
running instantly into Annette’s room, woke her 
with the tidings that the house had been visited 
by the police, who had carried off every paper 
they could find. With the common babble in 
short, of persons in her situation, she told all that 
she knew, and a great deal more ; aud the conse- 
quence was that, Annette, who was still suffering 
considerably from the effects of her fall, and 
who would certainly not have risen that day had it 
not been for some extraordinary cause, began to 
dress herself immediately, and was on the eve of 
going down, when Donnine appeared to inquire 

ow she had passed the night. 

Without delay, Annette proceeded through the 
chambers which had been visited during the night, 
and found that the papers had not been carried 
away, though they had been examined, .One 
scrutoire and one desk she found closed by a 
double seal connected by a thick piece of parch- 
ment; and after considering for some moments 
what this appearance might indicate, and what 
should be her own conduct, she thought that the 
best plan of proceeding would be to write imme- 
diately to the Baron de Nogent, asking advice 
from his better experience. She accordingly did 
so, and at the same time despatched a letter by 
a special courier to the Count de Castelneau, 
hoping that information of what had taken place 
might reach him before he quitted Limoges. 





CHAPTER XIX. 


The Count de Castelneau leaned back in his 
carriage and thought of Annette, while the slow 
wheels, at the rate of about five miles an hour, 
rolled him onward towards Paris. Perhaps never 
had he known the tediousness of life before, for the 
thoughts of an active and busy mind had always 
furnished sufficient engin ant for each leisure 
moment; but now he wherewithal to mea- 
sure the minutes, though not to occupy them, and 
each mile that he was borne away from the society 
which he loved best seemed but to increase the 
slowness of Time’s tardy flight. There was 
nothing on the road to amuse or interest him: he 
had seen every tree and every stone, in the course 
of the first twenty miles, a hundred times before ; 
and the physician, who beside him in the 
carriage, after having a vain attempt to con- 
verse upon indifferent topics, had sunk back into 
the corner, where he now lay pillowed on the soft 
bosom of sleep. 

The count then communed with himself, and 
the chief subject of thoaght was Annette de St. 
anigee He asked himself what Mg his rea] feel- 
ings, his own most secret wishes and purposes. 
He was a great doubter of his potas hy He 
knew it—that sad, frail, wily thing, the human 
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deceitful to those who trust it than to any 
others. He asked himself whether, were An- 
nette herself willing to give him her hand, he 
would really seek to wed her. He answered 
“No!” boldly, almost indignantly. Such a pur- 

, such a wish, he thought, had never entered 
a mind. Not to lose her society was all that he 
desired. But the next question was, how her 
constant companionship was to be preserved with- 
out wedding her. Could he keep her who was 
so formed for domestic happiness lingering out her 
days almost in solitude! Could he condescend 
to watch her, lest her heart should choose for itself, 
to exclude all who might please, attract, or win 
her! Would it be wise! would it be just! 
Oh, no! his own heart forbade the thought at 
once ; but, then, with what art it suggested again 
that the only means of gaining both objects, of re- 
taining Annette forever near him, and yet suffering 
her to know all the blessings of domestic life, and 
all the high pleasures of well-chosen society, was 
to make her his own by the bond of marriage. She 
had never yet, he thought, seen any one to love 
but himself. All her first affections were his: 
those affections were evidenily like the love of a 
daughter to a father, it was true; but might they 
not easily be changed into warmer and tenderer 
feelings? As he reflected upon it, however, 
he shrunk from the idea; he thought, almost 
with horror, of losing the fond name of father , 
which she gave him, even to assume that of hus- | 
band; and he covered his eyes with his hand, 
and turned away his mind from the subject. 

«*] will think of it no more,”’ he said; but, 
alas! to have thought of it at all was a step gained 
by the adversary, from which he was only to be | 
driven by pain and sorrow. ‘The count kept his | 
resolution for the time, however ; turned his mind» 
to other things, asking himself a thousand ques- 
tions regarding his sudden call to Paris; and | 
busied his imagination in inquiring who had | 
really laid the charge against him, and what that | 
charge actually was. ‘There was a vague appre- | 
hension presented itself from time to time, a_ 
spectre rising from the shadowy night of the past, | 
and flitting across his eyes, faint and indistinct, | 
yet dark and horrible ; but he would not, he dared 
not suffer that spectre to come nears He drove 
it away with a scoff while it was yet afar; 
though had he suffered it to approach close 
to his eyes, it would have overpowered him 
altogether. He concluded, with Annette—he 
chose to conclude that his accuser must be the 
Baron de Cajare; that the object was to bring his 
fair ward to Paris, and the charge some of those 
idle accusations which the French government 
in that day was always very willing to employ, 
in order to force the provincial nobles into the 
capital, 

At length the carriage stopped in order that 
the horses might be changed, at a little inn and 
posthouse between Cahors and Limoges, which 
he had known well in former years, and where, 

.as it was a pleasant spot in a beautiful country, 
he had spent sometimes weeks together. ‘The 
hostess had been a very gay and pretty woman, 
a year or two younger a himself; and with 
her, in his early days of levity, he had often in- 
dulged in many an idle and pver-familiar jest. 
It was now night; the country round he could 
not see; but there came to the side of the car- 
riage an old woman, bearing the light, and cour- 
tesying low to the strange gentleman as she 
announced herself as the post-mistress. 

The count gazed at her attentively. She was 
the same gay personage he had formerly known, 








but oh, how changed! She had sunk, in those 
twenty or two-and-twenty years into a coarse 
and withered old dame. The freshness of the 
cheek, the neat waist, the smart foot and ankle, 
were all gone. Much exposure and work, as 
well as some care and anxiety, had left her 
brown and shriveled, and not a trace of beauty 
or of youth remained. 

Monsieur de Castelneau gazed and felt how 
time had passed; and as the idea he had enter- 
tained of wedding Annette came up for an instant 
before his mind, he applied the homily to his 
own heart, and a sneering smile came upon his 
lip at the thought of his own weakness. 

It rarely happens, when we are tempted to 
evil thoughts or evil deeds, that some warning is 
not whispered in our ear, that some obstacle is 
not thrown in our way. It is only, in short, 
when our heart takes part with the temptation 
that we fall, and then fall without palliation. 
The count, however, was eager to prevent his 
mind from yielding to what he felt was wrong, 
and he made the best use of the little incident 
which had occurred. He looked out at the post- 
mistress; she did not know him in the least. 
He spoke to her for a moment or two; she did 
not even recognise his voice. 

. **] am as much changed as she is,’’ he said to 
himself. «* And when I can imagine that ardent 
youth in its first freshness can feel passion for 
age like this, then I may expect that Annette 


‘may love me as a wife should love her hus- 


band.”’ He cast the idea once more from him as 
a thing vain and absurd, and made the postillions 
drive on as quickly as possible. 

The journey of that day, however, was of 
course short, from the lateness of the hour at 
which the count had taken his departure ; but 
the act of traveling seemed rather to have done 
hima good than otherwise. He slept better than 
he had done for many nights previous, and woke 
early the following day prepared to pursue his 
way. His valet appeared to dress him as soon 
as he was up and had performed his devotions ; 
and, as the man bustled about the room, first 
bringing one article to his master and then 
another, he seemed struck with something which 
appeared upon the table, and handed the count a 
note, asking him if he had seen it. 

Monsieur de Castelneau took it from his hand, 
loosed at the seal, then, with a contracted brow 
and somewhat wild expression of countenance, 
gazed in the. man’s face, and then, as if with a 
great effort, tore open the note. 

Itcontained but three words, ‘‘ Go in peace |” 
but these words seemed to take a load off the 
count’s mind, and he asked eagerly who had 
placed the note upon his table. All his own 
servants and all the servants of the inn denied, with 
every appearance of honesty, that they had done 
anything of the kind; and the count was obliged 
to proceed on his way without any farther in- 
formation concerning the event. 

At Limoges, Monsieur de Castelneau received 
Annette’s letier, informing him of the visit of 
the police, and the search for papers which had 
been made at thechateau. ‘These tidings, though 
they led him to suppose that the charge was 
somewhat serious, only made him smile, as he 
well knew that nothing could be found at Castel- 
neau which could show him to be implicated in 
any designs against the government. He an- 
swered Annette’s letter before he set out, telling 
her how confident he was in his own innocence, 
and giving her the still better intelligence of his 
hourly improving health, and of the great benefit 





which the act of traveling seemed to produce. 
He then hastened on to Paris; and we shall not 
pause on any farther incidents of his journey, 
which passed quietly by, with only such little 
accidents and inconveniences as befell all travel- 
lers in those days. 

The count alighted at one of those large fur- 
nished hotels which were then common in Paris, 
but which have very generally given way to 
more convenient places of abode for the lonely 
traveller. It was about three o’clock in the day 
when he arrived ; but the aspect of the great city, 
after having for so many years enjoyed the calm 
and quiet scenes of the country, lay heavy and 
gloomy upon his heart. There were none of 
the sights and sounds which refresh the eye or 
the ear; there was nothing to divert any sense 
from the consciousness of being in the midst of 
a wide and heartless multitude, without one feel- 
ing incommon with any of the human beings 
who surrounded him. The count was some- 
what fatigued also, and he therefore determined 
to pass the rest of that day in repose, and to wait 
until the next ere he visited the Duke de Choiseul, 
who had signed the letter commanding him to 
appear in Paris. 

It proved unfortunate that he did so; for, on 
sending the next day to inquire at what hour the 
duke would receive him, he found that the 
minister had quitted Paris the preceding night for 
his country seat, called Chanteloup, in the beauti- 
ful valley of Arpajon, and was not expected to 
return for several days. Knowing that in the 
court of Louis X V., as in all other despotic courts, 
prompt obedience at the first summons is always 
looked upon with much favour, the count now 
hesitated as to what course he should pursue in 
order to show that he had lost not a moment’s 
time in executing the king’s commands. 

Neither Versailles nor Arpajon was very far 
from Paris; but the count, from his old knowledge 
of monarchs and statesmen, judged that it would 
be best to show his obedience to the minister 
even before the king, and he consequently ordered 
horses to be put to his carriage, and took the road 
to Chanteloup. 

Perfectly at his ease in regard to any offence 
against the government, Monsieur de Castelneau 
gazed forth upon the country, and endeavoured 
to amuse his mind with the scenery between 
Paris and Arpajon. As every one must know 
who has traveled on the road to Etampes, there 
is nothing very striking to be seen by the way, 
except occasionally some beautiful chateaux and 
parks, and the hill of Montlhery, with its curious 
old tower. But justat the moment that the count 
was gazing forth from the window of the carriage, 
and raising his eyes towards that tower with the 
smile of one who recognises an old friend, a car- 
riage with a musketeer on either side, passed him 
at arapid rate on the way towards Paris. In the 
inside of the carriage was a gentleman, whom 
Monsieur de Castelneau instantly recognised as 
the Baron de Cajare; but the two vehicles had 
rolled past each other before he could at all sée 
who was the person that occupied another seat 
in the carriage with the baron. 

A few minutes more brought the count to the 
chateau of Chanteloup ; and, passing through the 
park, he was soon in the great court, whence he 
sent a servant to demand audience of the minister. 
Everything now passed with the utmost rapidity : 
the innumerable domestics who were seen hurry- 
ing about the chateau seemed endowed with 
superhuman agility ; so quick were all their mo- 
tions, so rapidly they came and disappeared. It 
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was simply, however, that the character of their 
master, in this as in almost all cases, affected his 
dependants ; and scarcely could the count alight 
from his carriage and enter the hall, ere the mes- 
senger who had gone to the duke returned, desir- 
ing him to follow. Passing through one or two 
rooms filled with beautiful pictures—some of the 
Italian and French school, but more of the 
Flemish—the count was led to a large library, of 
which the servant threw open the door, announc- 
ing him in a loud tone. 

On the other side of the room, seated ata table, 
and writing with the utmost rapidity, was a gen- 
tleman of very diminutive stature, extremely 
ugly in face, and with that dark saturnine com- 
plexion which is more commonly met with in 
the French capital than any where else. Yet 
there was something in that countenance so full 
of fire and animation, thought and intelligence, 
that the expression was worth all the beauty 
which ever was given to man. As soon as the 
count entered, the duke laid down his pen, rose 
from his seat, crossed the room with infinite 
grace and dignity, and, taking his visiter by the 
hand, pointed to a chair near the window which 
looked out upon the park, saying, ** In one mo- 
ment I shall be at your service; my letter is 
nearly finished. Your goodness will excuse me, 
Iam sure. From that window you will find a 
fine view, Fancy it but a picture by Poussin, 
and you will have occupation for five minutes at 
least.” 

“It is from the hand of a greater master, my 
lord,” replied the count, ** whose pictures, to say 
the truth, I am fonder of contemplating than even 
those of Poussin himself.” 

“True, sir, true,’ replied the duke, in his 
quick way; “I perfectly agree with you: but 
we value the handiwork of Poussin, perhaps be- 
cause we pay for it, more than the works of na- 
ture, because they are freely given by the bounty 
of God. We area sad, obtuse race, Monsieur 
le Comte, and we need to be flogged into liking 
what is good: we value nothing that we are not 
charged any thing for; but, as I said, I will be 
at your service in a minute.” 

He then seated himself once more at the table, 
while the count took the chair near the window, 
and gazed forth upon the valley of Arpajon. Its 
green freshness was cheering to his eye, and he 
certainly could not have found a more pleasant 
subject of contemplation than the soft, calm val- 
ley, with the sweet little stream flowing in the 
midst. 

While he sat there it three or four times oc- 
curred that a secretary entered from a room at 
the side, and .presented a paper to the duke in 
silence. Choiseul took ‘it, glanced his eye rapid- 
ly over it, signed his name at the bottom, and 
gave it back again without a word. All was 
rapid and energetic in his house as in his minis- 
try, and not a moment was lost while business 
was* going forward. At the end of about five 
minutes, or rather more, the letter was concluded, 
folded up, sealed, and the small silver bell which 
stood at his right hand rung. Its tongue was 
scarcely still and its place upon the table resumed, 
when a servant appeared and approached with a 
bow. The duke gave the man the letter, saying, 
‘A horse and courier to Versailles. Back by 
four o’clock !” 

The servant again bowed and retired ; and the 
duke, laying down the pen which he had con- 
tinued to hold, rose from his seat, and, seeming 
to east off the load of care, advanced towards the 
window where the count was seated, saying with 


a smile, “‘ And now, Monsieur le Comte de Cas- 
telneau, to resume what we were talking about. 
That is a most beautiful scene, is it not ?’’ 

“I have seen more beautiful,’’ replied the 
count, “and have just come from among them.” 

‘‘ That is the reason,” replied the Duke de 
Choiseul, “‘ why you and } estimate this view 
differently. You come from the bright scenes 
of Quercy, green fields, old castles, fine ruins, 
broad rivers, manifold streams and fountains. I 
recollect it all very well. 1 come from amid 
gray houses, dusty streets, dull bureaus in Paris ; 
and from gold fringes, satin curtains, and buhl 
tables at Versailles. ‘Therefore this view strikes 
me as the sweetest thing the eye can look upon. 
But there is more in it still, You and 1, had we 





the magic power of one of the necromancers 
whom good Monsieur Galland has told us of, 
and could bring hither whatever prospect we 
chose, would each pitch upon a very different 
view from the other, and yet we should both be 
right. ‘This may seem very strange, but it is 
true.” 

‘I can easily conceive it is, my lord,” replied 
the count. 

‘In what way, in what way, may I ask?” 
said the Duke de Choiseul, with his peculiar 
grace of manner. ‘1 would fain know if our 
reasonings on the subject are the same.” 

‘* I suppose, my lord,” replied the count, in 
his usual calm and thoughtful tone, « I suppose 
that you, continually busied in matters of the 
deepest importance, harassed with the cares and 
the wants of a whole nation, and contemplatin 
daily matters in themselves vast, striking, mr 
terrible, must naturally prefer, in a place where 
you seek temporary repose, all that is calm, 
quiet, and refreshing, softness without asperities, 
and variety without abruptness.”’ 

“ Exactly, exactly!” replied the duke, his 
whole face lighting up with a smile ; ‘*and you, 
on your part, living in calm and quiet retirement, 
would prefer what is more bold and striking to 
the eye; something, in short, that excites the 
imagination through the sight, and stirs up within 
us a gentle sort of agitation, sufficient to give life 
and variety to thoughts that might otherwise 
wear and overload the mind.” 

* You have expressed my feelings on this sub- 
ject, my lord,” replied the count, ‘as if you 
could see into my breast.” 

«1 do!” answered the Duke de Choiseul ; 
‘and therefore I say, Monsieur de Castelneau, 
that you may go back to Paris with the most 
perfect ease and tranquillity of mind. I want no 
farther conversation with you to show me that 
you have not been mingling in the dangerous and 
exciting course of faction and sedition, otherwise 
you would love the calm scene as well as I do. 
You may return, then, at ease—” 

** To Castelneau ?”’ said the count. 

** No, I must not exactly say that,’ replied 
the Duke de Choiseul, ‘till I have heard the 
king’s pleasure on the subject. But you may go 
back to Paris without any disquietude, unless, 
indeed, you will do the duchess and myself the 
honour of dining here to-day, when I can show 
you some other pictures, as you say, not by so 
great a master as that, but perhaps by the finest 
painters who have ever imitated the works of the 
Great Artificer of all.” 

«« Nay, my lord,” replied the count, with a 
smile, ‘I ant but a rude countryman, and for 
many years have mingled little with society.’’ 

«| will not take a refusal,” replied the duke. 





‘I do not know that any one is expected, and 


- 


therefore I will conduct you to the duchess, who 
will entertain you for half an hour, while I con- 
clude the business of the day; forgive me for 
preceding you, that I may show the way.” 

“ There is one question, my lord,” said Mon- 
sieur de Castelneau, as they went on, * which | 
would fain ask, if you will permit me.” 

‘© What is that, count? what is that?’’ said 
the duke. ‘I will answer freely if I can.” 

“It is simply, my lord,” replied the count, 
‘to whom I am indebted for the pleasant sus- 
picions which it seems have been entertained of 
my conduct ?”” 

** Nay, nay, nay ! Monsieur de Castelneau,” 
exclaimed the duke, with a laugh, ** we must be 
upon honour with our good mouchards. Why, 
if we gave them up on every piece of informa- 
tion that we receive, there would be nothing but 
cudgeling one honest man or another of them in 
Paris all day long.” 

‘* He was not a very honest man, my lord,” 
replied the count, “* who made this charge against 
me; and I strongly suspect that he was no 
mouchard either.” 

“Then you have your eye upon some one,” 
said the duke, immediately. “ Whom do you 
suspect ?”” 

‘¢ The Baron de Cajare,” replied the count, at 
once. 

The Duke de Choiseul laughed. ‘+ How se- 
crets betray themselves, Monsieur de Castel- 
neau!”” he sid: “itis clear, then, you have 
some quarrel with the Baron de Cajare.” 

‘* Not in the least, my lord duke,” replied the 
count. “When last we met we were upon 
friendly terms ; but, though I have not betrayed 
the secret, I will tell it without hesitation. ‘The 
Baron de Cajare somewhat covets the hand and 
fortune of a young lady under my care: he has 
not prospered much in his suit with her, and 
would fain have her and myself in Paris, that he 
may pursue it farther,” 

‘* Ha! is that it ?”’ said the Duke de Choiseul, 
with a thoughtful smile. “The Baron de Ca- 
jare is in the Bastile—at least I trust he is there 
by this time, for he left me an hour ago to return 





thither. But come, let us join the duchess, 
count. She’ shall show you her collection of 
miniatures.”” 


. 
-“—____—— 


CHAPTER XX. 


The Duchess of Choiseul was a woman of 
very superior mind. She received the Count de 
Castelneau with kindness and affability, but with 
a degree of reserve; for it seems that she had 
known something of him in former years, when 
he was the Abbe de Castelneau and she Countess 
de Stainville, her husband not having at that time 
reached the eminent station which he now filled. 
Her first recollections, therefore, of Monsieur de 
Castelneau were not favourable ; but a very few 
minutes’ conversation with him removed the bad 
impression ; and when she heard of years passed 
in solitude in the country ; when she heard him 
talk of his abhorrence of Paris, of his desire to 
return to the shades of Castelneau, and 
marked the di he felt towards the gay and 
glittering society of the capital, she saw evidently 
that he was a man upon whom time and thought 
had produced a beneficial effect, and whose heart 
had been ultimately amended, rather than de- 
praved, by its commerce with the world. The 
hour which he spent with her alone was thus 





rendered not an unpleasant one. — 
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not of the past, but in all probability they both 
thought of it; and that thought, as the far re- 
trospect of memory always does, mingled some 
melancholy, but of a sweet and gentle kind, with 
their other feelings; so that, when the duke re- 
turned, it needed several minutes of the society 
of the most cheerful manin France to enliven the 
conversation and turn it into a gayer course. 

The duke, who could, when he so pleased, 
lay aside entirely the minister and statesman, and 
appear simply as the highly-accomplished French 

nileman, now threw off the reserve of his 
station with the Count de Castelneau, and led 
him through the apartments of his chateau, 
showing him all those fine pictures, gems, coins, 
and other objects of art for which Chanteloup 
was at one time famous. He found his com- 
panion nothing inferior to himself in taste or 
acquaintance with the aris, and much his superior 
in learning; and many an elaborate discussion 
took place upon the merits of this or that object, 
the minister conducting it with all his wit, luency, 
and grace, Monsieur de Castelneau replying more 
shortly, but from a fund of knowledge and judg- 
ment which left little more to be said. ‘l'here 
was a sufficient difference of opinion between the 
duke and his guest to make their communication 
varied and entertaining, yet a sufficient similarity 
to render it conversation rather than argument. 

More than an hour was thus passed in that 
sort of conversation which was the greatest pos- 
sible relief to the mind of Choiseul; and, on 
their return to the apartments of the duchess, 
they found her with a young gentleman in a 
military costume seated on a footstool at her feet, 
with his elbow leaning on the ground, and his 
eyes raised to the countenance of the lady. ‘The 
moment the duke and his companion entered, the 
other gentleman rose, and the minister greeted 
him with a smile, . 

“Ah, Ernest!” said the duke, ‘What brings 
you here, you wild youth? I hope this is not a 
new absence without leave.” 

“Oh no, my dear lord,” replied the other. 
“T have full leave at this moment; for, since I 
left my father on Saturday week, | haye been at 
our head-quarters, received my reprimand, and 
obtained permission to come hither to excuse 
myself to the king.” 

“Was your reprimand severe ?’’ asked the 
duke, with a peculiar smile, well knowing that 
he had taken means to tender it the contrary. 


The young gentleman laughed. severe and 
cutting as the breath of the southerly wind,”’ he 
said. ‘* Oh no, my lord, Tao all thanks; 
but I am sure your own heart justifies you in 
having intereeded for me.” 

“I should not have done it otherwise, Ernest, 
had you been my own son,” replied Choiseul ; 
“but, though you had committed a fault which 
could not be passed over without some notice, 
yet the call to your father’s sickbed—to his 
deathbed, as you had reason to think it—was an 
excuse valid in mitigation, especially when you 
were not actually in campaign, and when your 
presence was evidently not required with your 
regiment. It was not absolutely necessary that 
you should present If before the king ; but 
perhaps it is better, in order that this affair may 
not stop your promotion. Your father is nearly 
well, I find, I had a letter from him this 
morning.” 


The young gentleman replied that he had}, 


also heard from his father; and the duke, then 
turning to. Monsieur de Castelneau, said, ‘*You 


young gentleman from your own part of the 
country—a nephew of Madame de Choiseul— 
Monsieur de Nogent., Ernest, this is your neigh- 
bour, the Count de Castelneau.”’ 

The young gentleman started with surprise ; 
but the count took his hand, expressing much 
pleasure in seeing him, and adding a commenda- 
tion of the good old Baron de Nogent, short, 
indeed, and simple, but in such terms as brought 
a glistening light into the son’s eyes. 

‘Your good opinion of him, Monsieur de 
Castelneau,” replied Ernest de Nogent, ‘* must 
be most gratifying to him, as 1 know he esteems 
you highly. May I ask,”’ he continued, ‘* how 
was your fair ward when you left Castelneau, 
which must have been some days, I presume, 
after | quitted that part of the country myself ?”’ 

“1 traveled but slowly,” replied the count, 
‘as I have been suffering much in health. An- 
nette, | am happy to say, though not well enough 
to accompany me, was in no danger.”’ 

‘Til, ill!’ exclaimed Ernest de Nogent, with 
a look that astonished not only the count, but 
Monsieur and Madame de Choiseul also not a 
little, so eager, so anxious, so apprehensive was 
it. ‘The last time I saw her she seemed in 
perfect health.” 

“I did not know that you were acquainted 
with her,” said the count, with an air of more 
surprise than pleasure. 

**Oh, yes!’ answered Monsieur de Nogent; 
** though my acquaintance with Mademoiselle de 
St. Morin is of a very recent date, it is quite suf- 
ficient to interest me deeply in her welfare. It 
began by my rendering her a slight service when 
she was attacked by a wolf.” 

‘«¢Oh, now I comprehend, now I comprehend !”’ 
exclaimed the count, taking his hand and shaking 
it warmly. ‘+I owe you many thanks, Monsieur 
de Nogent, for saving the life of one most dear to 
me. I must write to Annette, and let her know 
who was her deliverer, for, at the time, she was 
ignorant of your name.” 

“I dared not give it,’’ replied Ernest de No- 
gent, “for | was at that time absent from my 
regiment without leave, living in close conceal- 
ment in my father’s house, and only venturing 
out through the woods to meet the person who 
conveyed my letters to and from Paris; for I had 
taken care to interest Monsieur de Choiseul in 
my cause, by representing to him that nothing 
but the state of my father’s health had induced 
me to commit what was, in truth, a breach of 
duty.” 

“You said your acquaintance with Annette 
commenced,”’ said the count, returning to the 
point which most interested his mind. ‘ Have 
you, then, seen her since ?”’ 

‘Oh, yes,” replied Ernest de Nogent: “I 
saw her at my father’s house on the very day I 
set off to rejoin the army. She then ascertained 
who I was, and I suppose some accidental cir- 
cumstance must have prevented her from telling 
the facts to you.” 

The count paused, and meditated for a minute, 
but the cloud gradually left his brow. “Yes,” 
he said, thoughtfully, ‘* yes, there were circum- 
stances that prevented her from explaining the 
facts, and I am sorry to say those very circum- 
stances are connected with her illness. You 
must, then, have left Castel Nogent on the same 
day that I quitted Castelneau ; and on that very 
day, in returning from her visit to your father, 
her horse took fright at a flash of lightning while 
she was suffering him to drink in the stream, and 





must allow me, count, to introduce to you a 


injured by the fall. I did not leave her, how- 
ever, till the surgeons assured me there was no 
danger; and I have since heard from her, giving 
me the assurance that she was even better than 
when I left her.” 

‘I am happy, most happy to hear it,’’ replied 
Ernest de Nogent; and he then fell into a fit of 
thought, from which he did not rouse himself till 
he found the eyes of all present fixed somewhat 
intently upon him. He cast it off as soon as he 
perceived that such was the case, and made an 
effort to talk cheerfully on other subjects, in 
which he succeeded. But what the Count de 
Castelneau had observed had cast him, in turn, 
into a revery; and, notwithstanding all his 
natural command over himself, he could not resist 
the strong impression upon him, but remained 
till dinner was announced somewhat silent and 
gloomy, occupied by one of those internal strug- 
gles which absorb all the energies of the mind, 
and leave the material organs to act merely as 
parts of a machine, moved by the great spring of 
habit. 

By the time, however, that the meal was 
served and he had sat down to table, he had 
again conquered: he had successfully repelled 
the assault of the evil spirit upon his heart, and 
driven him back, though the defences of the place 
might be injured by the siege that it had under- 
gone. In such a warfare, men would do well to 
remember that the enemy is one who never al- 
together raises that siege, but proceeds day after 
day, while the fortress crumbles down before 








she was consequently thrown and considerably 


him, unless some glorious and mighty. help is 
sought and obtained to succour the distressed 
garrison. 

At dinner, then, the Count de Castelneau re- 
sumed all his cheerfulness, spoke kindly and 
warmly to Ernest de Nogent, and could not help 
acknowledging to himself that in him there were 
evident many excellent qualities, of which the 
Baron de Cajare had shown no sign. The Duke 
of Choiseul, on his part, had already remarked 
several things in the demeanour, both of the 
Count de Castelneau and of Ernest de Nogent, 
which excited his curiosity ; and he determined 
to unravel the mystery, if mystery there were ; 
but the task of prying into the heart of the Count 
de Castelneau was no slight one;. and, notwith- 
standing all his penetration, Choiseul remained 
at fault. 

The heart of Ernest de Nogent, however, was 
much more easily to be studied; and, as the 
duke led the conversation back to the subject of 
Mademoiselle de St. Morin, and made: the young 
officer give the whole particulars of the adven- 
ture with the wolf, the changes of Ernest’s 
countenance might have shown to eyes less 
penetrating than those which looked upon him 
that there was a deeper interest in his bosom 
towards her whom he had saved than could arise 
from the incident itself, or from the effect of a 
mere passing acquaintance. 

‘‘Well, now, Ernest,”’ said the duke, after the 
conversation had gone on for some time, ** you 
shall let us know what you think of Mademoi- 
selle de St. Morin. From something which 
Monsieur de Castelneau said a minute or two 
ago, I am inclined to believe that she is extreme- 
ly beautiful. Is it not so, Monsieur de Castel- 
neau ?”’ 

“T really do not know,” replied the count, 
‘‘ from what part of my discourse your lordship’s 
keen wit has derived intimation of a fact which I 
am not at all inclined to deny. As far as my 


poor judgment goes, Annette is indeed most 
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beautiful. But of course I am not so good a 
judge as young men.” 

«The deduction was very easy, Monsieur de 
Castelneau,”’ replied the duke, who rather prided 
himself upon the rapidity of his calculations. 
‘*What you said regarding Monsieur le Baron de 
Cajare led me at once to conclude that the young 
lady was. very beautiful. You would not have 
suspected him of taking such rash measures 
unless you suspected him of being very much in 
love; and he is not a man to be much in love 
with anything less than transcendant beauty.” 

The count smiled, but did not reply; and the 
duke went on to press his wife’s nephew upon 
the subject, saying, ** But come, Ernest, you 
have not answered my question. What is your 
opinion of the young lady’s beauty 2” 

«| can but say that she is very beautiful,” re- 
plied Ernest de Nogent; ‘indeed, the most 
beautiful being that I ever beheld; for her beauty 
is not in her features alone, but in the expression, 
which is ever changing, but ever perfect.” 

“‘ Hyperbole, hyperbole! my dear Ernest,” 
cried the Duchess of Choiseul. ‘ How can the 
expression be always changing, and yet always 
perfect? If it is perfect at one moment, any 
change from that must be less perfect.’ 

‘«* Oh, my dear aunt,” replied the young officer, 
*« the Abbe Barthelemi has spoiled you by teach- 
ing you metaphysics. Give me that ring off 
your finger.” 

‘‘A modest request, indeed,” said the duchess, 
but taking off the ting at the same time, and 
holding it out to her nephew. 

** Look at this diamond,”’ said Ernest de No- 
gent, with a smile: ** what colour does it reflect 
when I turn it thus ?”’ 

‘* Green,” replied the duchess. 

‘‘And when [| turn it thus ?’’ demanded her 
nephew. 

“ Bright yellow,” she replied. 

“And thus ?”’ he continued. 

‘¢ Pure rose colour,”’ was the answer. , 

“And each as bright as the other, my dear | 
aunt, are they not?” continued Ernest de No- 
gent, giving her back the ring; ‘‘ and such is the 
expression of Mademoiselle de St. Morin’s 
countenance, ever varying, but always perfectly 
bright and beautiful.” : 

**You deserve the ring for your illustration,” 
replied the duchess, rolling it across the table to 
him. ‘Ifthe young lady’s heart be as much a 
diamond as you represent her person to be, she 
must, indeed, be worthy of the noblest race in 
France.” 

Monsieur de Castelneau would fain have 
mused ; but he struggled with himself, and over- 
came the temptation. Nay, more, he took part 
again in the conversation regarding Annette, as- 
— the Duchess de Choiseul that her person 
afforded but a faint image of her heart and mind ; 


seems to me, my lord, that a picture, however 
masterly, is but an imperfect image of what we 
see in nature.”’ 

The duke smiled to this return of what they 
had been speaking of before, and replied, “You 
are such an admirer of the beauties of nature, 
Monsieur de Castelneau, that, ere you return to 
Paris, I must take you through our park here in 
the direction of Versailles, where we have even 
more beauty than towards Arpajon.” 

The conversation now deviated into other 
channels, and fell upon subjects of general in- 
terest till dinner was concluded. After a short 


posed to Monsieur de Castelneau that they should 
walk forth into the Madame de Choiseul, 
however, remained at home; and Ernest de 
Nogent, though he would willingly have ac- 
companied the Count de Castelneau, whose good 
opinion he was desirous of cultivating, deter- 
mined to stay with his aunt, not knowing what 
sort of communication the minister might be de- 
sirous of holding with his guest. ‘The subjects 
started, however, were altogether general, and 
referred principally to matters of art and taste. 
Before they returned, indeed, the curious cir- 
cumstance of Monsieur de Castelneau meeting 
his young neighbour Ernest de Nogent there, 
led the Due de Choiseul on to speak of the 
young officer’s character and family. Of Ernest 
himself he gave an account which, from the lips 
of the duke, was commendation indeed. 

‘We love him scarcely less than if he were 
our own son,” he said; “ but I have made it a 
point not to press any members of my own family 
into public employments. Fortune he has little 
or none, poor fellow, and must make his way 
with his sword; for, alas! so little flows into m 
coffers for my services to the state, and so muc 
flows out of them to supply some of the necessi- 
ties of the state,* that, though we may regret that 
we have no children of our own, it is probably 
far better that such is the case.” 

‘+I did not know, my lord,”’ replied the count, 
‘¢that the Duchess de Choiseul had a sister, 
and still less did I know that her sister had mar- 
ried Monsieur de Nogent. I always understood 
that that gentleman had married a Mademoiselle 
de Lisle, while the duchess I remember well as 
the heiress of the noble house of Du Chatel.”’ 

“True, true,” replied the duke; * Madame 
de Nogent was her half sister ; the same mother, 
but another father. Poor Marie de Lisle had 
little or no fortune of her own, and she married 
a man who had little fortune either. We minded 
not that, however, for his blood is as noble as 
any in France; and though a mésalliance is 
Mwhat, of course, we could not have tolerated for 
a moméfitywe cared not for the accidental cir- 
cumstances of fortune: indeed, my sweet lady 
herself gave part of her own to increase that of 
her sister.” 

** Then, notwithstanding all the fine new no- 
tions of the present day,” said the count, ** you 
still hold, my lord duke, that there is something 
in noble blood which sho@ld prevent it from al- 
lying itself with that of an §nferior class.” 

**T trust, sir,” replied Duke of Choiseul, 
raising his head, ‘ that thére is no gentleman of 
really pure blood in France that can think other- 
wise. These new notions that you speak of are 
but set abroad by men who woul | rise into 
our stations by any means ; ja e should hold 
this barrier but the more firmly against them.” 

The count mused. ‘The very same prejudices 
of birth which had been expends the Duc de 
Choiseul, he had himself combated a thousan 
times; but there was something in his heart 
which would not, on the present occasion, let 
him say one word in opposition to the duke’s 
arguments. The minister remarked his silence, 
and asked, ** Do you not think so, Monsieur de 
Castelneau ?” 

‘Perhaps I am not so strongly wedded to 








* This is known to have been absolutely the fact. 
The Duc de Choiseul pers more than once sup- 
plied, from his own fe , deficiencies in the 
revenue, which other mi might have taken 





pause in the saloon of the duchess, the duke pro- 


less generous means to fill up. 


such opinions as are,” replied the count, with 
an viet which he did not forgive himself for, 
even while he used it; ‘but so far 1 do think 
with you fully, that, though no means should be 
employed to prevent courage, genius, and exer- 
tion from raising a man to the very highest point 
in society, yet we should use all means to pre. 
vent anything but virtue and talents from pro- 
ducing that result.”’ 

The Duc de Choiseul was not quite satisfied 
with this reply ; but, as it was a matter of no 
consequence, and they were now taking their 
way homeward, he turned the conversation to 
the object which had brought the Count de Cas- 
telneau thither, and said, ** Perhaps it may be 
better for you to see the king at once, when | 
have made my report to his majesty in regard to 
our interview of this morning. 1! shall go over 
to-morrow to Versailles about eleven. By the 
hour of noon my private audience will be at an 
end, and I will then introduce you to his ma- 
jesty’s presence, as well as Ernest, who has to 
make his peace, you hear. May I ask you to 
be kind enongh to bring him down with you in 
your carriage to Versailles? for he must go back 
to Paris to-night, as it will be as well that he 
should not stop here till he is reinstated in the 
royal favour.” 

‘«] shall be most happy, my lord,” replied the 
count. ** Will not Monsieur de Nogent return 
in my carriage to Paris ?” 

‘¢ He came on horseback,” replied the duke. 
«But doubtless he will prefer your society to a 
solitary ride.” 

The proposal was accordingly made: Ernest 
de Nogent accepted the offer gladly ; and as the 
carriage proceeded towards Paris, much conver- 
sation took place between him and his compa- 
nion. It was of a pleasant and tranquil kind. 
Without knowing why, Ernest kept off the sub- 
ject of Annette; and the Count de Castelneau 
felt, when he parted from him, that, under most 
circumstances, he could have made that man his 
friend. 





~* CHAPTER XXI. 


That splendid monstrosity, the palace of Ver- 
sailles was certainly not in the same state of 
magnificence in which it had been placed by the 
vain ostentation of is XIV., but still it dis- 


played a ree of luxury and extravagance 
which = painful contrast with the situa- 
in 


tion of a nt population. There 
was also, the people who throng- 
ed its saloons and galleries, an air of dissolute 


frivolityy of careless, mocking superciliousness, 
which generally, marks a court or country on the 
eve of its downfall. When the great of a nation 
have learned to feel a contempt for all those 
Ahings that are’in themselves good and great, the 
nation is soon taught to feél a contempt for the 
great ; and, as a part of the nation, the Count de 
Castelneau felt no slight portion of scorn for all 
that surrounded him, as, accompanied by Ernest 
de Nogent, he walked through the efdwited halls 
of the palace towards the audience which had 
been promised him by the Duc de Choiseul. He, 
perhaps, more than any one else, felt and con- 
temned the the scene around him. 
His eye was fresh from purer things—his mind 
had been sanctified by a commerce with virtue, 










levity, and the ostentatious nothingness w 








truth, and nature—and all the vice, and the idle | 
appeared before his sight, struck as some-— 
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thing new and horrible, though he had witness- 
ed the same scene many a time lefore. 

The conversation of Ernest de Nogent had 
not tended to smooth the way for the impression 
made by Versailles. ‘There was a freshness about 
the young nobleman’s mind—a truth, an eager- 
ness, a candour—which harmonised well with 
the bright simplicity of God's own creations, but 
were a living reproach to the corrupted manners 
of that court. Without the slightest idea that the 
count could entertain towards him any but the 
most kindly feelings, knowing of no objections 
which could be raised against his pretensions to 
Annette, except the comparative bay nf of his 
house, he liad striven frankly and freely to please 
her guardian during their short intercourse, and, 
in spite of very repugnant feelings in the breast 
of the count, had succeeded. 

He was well known to many members of the 
court, but none knew or recognised the Count de 
Castelneau ; and, as they moved on through those 
spacious halls, many a gay and glittering officer 
stopped Ernest de Nogent, spoke a word or two 

* with him on his own account, and then, in a 
whisper, inquired who was his graver friend. 
‘There was something in the air of the count, 
however, in his calm, firm step, his thoughtful 
but self-possessed demeanour, the slight and 
somewhat scornful smile that curled his lip, and 
his stern, irrepressible eye, which produced a 
feeling of reverence in men who had reverence 
for very few things on earth, and made them give 
way before him when they might have jostled a 
man of superior station. 

At length, as the count and his companion ap- 
roached the door which communicated with the 
ing’s apartments, without perceiving any sign 

of its having been opened that day, Ernest de 
Nogent asked one of the garde du corps if any 
one had been yet admitted. 

“Oh, no!” replied the officer ; “* the king has 
not come from the Pare au Cerfs. He has got 
a fresh importation from Provence, and we may 
be kept these two hours.” 

Ernest de Nogent gave a look of disgust, and 
turned towards the Count de Castelneau, as if to 
interpret what had been said; but the count 
bowed his head, and replied to the look, “I 
heard, my young friend, and understand ; such 
turpitudes, unhappily, fly far.” 

The anticipation of the officer of the garde du 
corps did not prove exactly correct. For about 

- half an hour longer the count and Ergest de No- 
gent were detained, hearing around them more 
licentious ribaldry, perhaps, than ever was 
spoken in any other court in Europe. Witty 
and brilliant it certainly was, as well as scan- 
dalous, malicious, and gross; but that wit must 
always be of a somewhat feeble and debilitated 
kind which is obliged to have recourse to ca- 
lumny and licentiousness to support it under 
either arm. 

At length the door opened, and the Duc de 
Choiseul himself came forth, brilliantly habited 
in the costume of the times, and bearing a port- 
folio under his arm. He spoke a few words 
with his usual quickness and precision to seve- 
ral who stood round the door, and who 
each pressed for a word with the minister. But 

he pushed his way forward all the time till his 
eyes fell upon the Count de Castelneau and Er- 
nest de Nogent. ‘The moment he saw them, he 
thrust another an out of the way with 
very little ceremony, and said in a quick tone, as 


he beckoned them up, “* Come with me, come 
"with me, the king is waiting for you. Both,” 





he added, seeing Ernest linger behind, ** both of 
you. 

They followed in silence ; and when they had 
passed through the door into an ante-room, the 
duke whispered, «I need not tell you to be cau- 
tious. ‘The king is in no very placable mood to- 
day. Ernest, no rashness: remember how you 
once offended, when you were page of honour, 
by a thoughiless reply.” 

‘TT will be careful,” replied the young officer ; 
“for [ must not do discredit to anything you 
may have said in my favour.” 

Passing through another room, the duke led 
his companions to the door of the king’s cabinet, 
where a page stood to guard against intrusion. 
The duke entered first; and then returning, 
brought the two gentlemen into the royal pre- 
sence, saying, ‘* Monsieur de Castelneau, sire! 
and my nephew, Ernest de Nogent, whom you 
were good enough to say you would see to- 
gether.” 

The only object worthy of remark in the cabi- 
net when the count entered was a gentleman 
dressed in black, who was seated at the opposite 
side of the chamber, with a table on his right 
hand covered with writing materials, and his foot 
raised upon a stool. He was by no means a 
prepossessing person in appearance. ‘Though 
his features in themselves were fine, there was a 
lack of feeling in his countenance, a want of soul 
in the whole expression, that was very repulsive. 
There was nothing either inquiring, or gracious, 
or menacing in the face: all was cold; and yet it 
was cold without dulness. You could not sup- 
pose, in looking on those features, that mind was 
wanting: it was merely an appearance of want 
of interest in the objects before him, tinged with 
contempt; but that slight scornful turn of the lip 
was all.that checkered the look of utter apathy 
with which he regarded the count and his com- 
panion. 

The complexion of the king (for he it was) 
seemed to have once been delicate and woman- 
ish; but the skin was now wrinkled with years, 
the cheeks had fallen in, and a little rouge had 
evidently been added where the colour had aban- 
doned the cheek, rendering the monarch any- 
thing but more pleasing in appearance. His lips 
were thin and pale; and it was impossible to 
gaze on him without feeling an impression that 
debauchery more than age had shared in the de- 
cay which no art could hide. 

The Count de Castelneau, both on account of 
his age and rank, advanced first on entering the 
room; but the king called the young officer for- 
ward, saying, ‘* Here, Ernest, come hither! So 
you thought fit to quit your regiment without 
leave, young man.” 

‘* Sire,” replied Ernest de Nogent, advancing, 
‘*T applied for leave ; and only ventured upon 
the rash act which I did commit on account of 
my father’s severe illness.” 

“You were very wrong, sir,”’ replied the 
king. ‘* There is no excuse for want of disci- 
pline.” 

‘* Most true, sire,’’ answered the young noble- 
man; “IT am without excuse, and came not to 
urge any ; but merely to cast myself upon your 
majesty’s clemency, trusting you will consider 
that sometimes our feelings overpower our rea- 
son, and that I hastened to my father’s side 
when I heard he was at the — of death as 
wildly and inconsiderately as I might fly to the 
side of my king did I hear he was in peril or in 
difficulty.” 

The monarch turned to the duke; and the 
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count observed that, whenever he spoke to his 
minister, the king’s countenance relaxed into a 
faint smile. ‘ You say, duke, that he has re- 
ceived his reprimand ?”’ he asked; and, on the 
duke bowing his head in token of assent, he went 
on: * Well, sir, I have left the matter in the 
hands of the general, and therefore I shall add 
nothing to what he has thought fit to do, except 
a warning to be more careful in future. Now, 
Monsieur de Castelneau, what have you to 
say ?” 

** Very little, sire,” replied the count, except 
to wish your majesty good health and ‘high 
prosperity.” 

The king turned to the Duc de Choiseul, and 
the Due de Choiseul looked down without re- 
plying. ‘Did you not tell me, my lord,” said 
the king, that the Count de Castelneau wished 
to speak with me ?”’ 

‘** Not precisely, sire,’’ answered the duke. 
“* You may recollect that some suspicions were 
excited.” 

‘*Oh yes, by the Baron de Cajare,” replied 
the king; “‘I remember very well.” 

‘‘Will your majesty permit me to remind 
you,”’ said the duke, “that it was by no direct 
accusation on the part of the baron, but by what 
he let fall regarding the retired way in which 
Monsieur de Castelneau lived.« when he was 
speaking of the discontent that has manifested 
itself in Quercy and the Agenois.”’ 

“It continually happens, your majesty,”” said 
the Count de Castelneau, with a faint smile, 
‘**that when any one wishes to do us an injury, 
who is too cowardly to make a bold accusation, 
and too feeble to affect us by open efforts, he en- 
deavours to degrade us in the opinion of those 
to whom we are most attached by insinuating 
what he dates not assert; and where he is very 
mean and very contemptible indeed, he couches 
his insinuation in such terms as to leave the 
minds of the persons who hear to draw the de- 
duction that he is afraid to point out himself. 
Such has been the case, it would seem, with the 
Baron de Cajare. He said nothing against me, 
but told your majesty that I was living a solitary 
and unsocial life, far from your royal court and 
person, in the same breath that he spoke of sedi- 
tions in the neighbouring districts, and other 
things that might well excite your indignation, 
leaving you to draw the inference that I had some 
share in these troubles. He forgot, however, to 
remind your majesty that I had been bred up for 
a profession which counsels retirement and se- 
clusion, and that—though I never actually enter- 
ed the church, and certainly did cast off my 
gown when I unexpectedly came into great 
wealth and high rank—I remained attached to 
the clerical profession as Abbe de Castelneau till 
I had passed the fortieth year of my age. He 
did not tell you, sire, as he might have told you, 
that these troubles were in a remote part of the 
province ; that I neither had nor could have any- 
thing to do with them; that I have never in my 
life taken any part in either a religious or a poli- 
tical dispute; that I have no communication with 
refractory parliaments, no dealings with Jesuits, 
no connection With Jansenists. All this the 
Baron de Cajare might have told your majesty 
at the same time; and, had he done so, he would 
hawe prevented your suspecting for a moment 
one of your most faithful subjects.” 

** You are eloquent, Monsieur de Castelneau,”’ 
said the king, with the curl of his lip growing 
somewhat stronger; ‘‘ pray, has the Baron de 
Cajare any cause of enmity towards you ?” 
9 
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The Duc de Choiseul hastened to interfere ; 
for he knew that the king’s mood at that moment 
was a very irritable and unsettled one. 

‘Monsieur de Castelneau has explained the 
whole to me, sire,”’ he said; ‘* there is no cause 
of enmity, indeed; but it would appear that Mon- 
sieur de Cajare would fain have the count take 
up his abode in Paris rather than remain at Cas- 
telneau.”’ 

‘Indeed !’’ exclaimed the king, with more 
animation than usual; ‘“* how so? upon what 
account ?”’ 

‘‘Why, it would seem, sire,” replied the 
duke, thinking, perhaps, a little of Ernest de No- 
gent while he spoke, and forgetting the peculiar 
character and frightful license of the person he 
addressed, ‘it would seem, sire, that Monsieur 
de Castelneau has a ward, a young lady of very 
extraordinary beauty —at least, if | may judge by 
Ernest’s account. With her the Baron de Cajare 
has fallen in love; and as he is as much in love 
with Paris as the lady—and, indeed, eannot ab- 
sent himself long from the capital—he wished to 
make your majesty and me the tools of bringing 
the count and his fair ward to Paris.” 

A peculiar, unpleasant, simpering smile came 
upon the old king’s face as he asked, ** Is she in 
Paris, then, Monsieur de Castelneau ?”’ 

** No, sire,”’ replied the count, * she is not; I 
left her behind.” 

‘The Due de Choiseul perceived at once the 
evil he had done without thinking of it, and he 
hastened to the aid of Monsieur de Castelneau, 
saying, ‘* Of course, sire, the count, at once sus- 
pecting the Baron de Cajare, and understanding 
his motives, did not choose to gratify him.” 

‘* We must make him gratify the king,” said 
Louis XV., with the same meaning and detest- 
able look. 

The Count de Castelneau answered boldly, 
‘*In all honourable things, sire, none shall be 
found more ready to gratify you. Dishonourable 
things,’’ he added, neither regarding a frown on 
the face of Louis nora sign from the Duc de 
Choiseul, ** my king knows himself and me, I 
am sure, too well to ask.” 

Louis’s brow was as black as night, and his 
meager hand grasped the side of his chair, while 
his foot beat the ground with a sharp, quick 
movement. It was wonderful, however, how 
far he could conquer himself when his passions 
or his vices required an effort; and, after remain- 
ing in silence for a moment or two, he turned to 
Ernest de Nogent, asking, ‘‘ Is she so very beau- 
tiful, then, Ernest ?”’ 

The young nobleman would willingly have 
belied poor Annette’s beauty, but he dared not 
tell a falsehood, and he replied, ‘* She is, indeed, 
sire, very beautiful.” 

A dead pause ensued; no one, of course, 
wishing to renew the conversation but the king, 
and he not knowing very well how to earry it on 
farther for his own particular views and pur- 

poses. Atlength he said, turning to the duke, 
‘* The Baron is in the Bastile, 1 think, Monsieur 
de Choiseul ?”’ 

** He is, sire,”’ replied the duke, hoping to en- 
gage another of the king’s passions, and make 
the one counteract the other. ‘ His insolent dis- 
regard of your majesty’s express commands, 
when you directed him to avoid all personal in- 
terference with my nephew Ernest; his going 
down into Quercy the very day that he received 
notification of your wish to the contrary, taking 
with him, on his own authority, a guard, evi- 
dently for the purpose of disobeying your most 


strict orders; all these circumstances, sire, to- 
gether with several others which I shall have to 
lay before your majesty ere long, when I have 
fully investigated them, made me instantly send 
down the deputy of the lieutenant-general to ar- 
rest this contumacious person, and lodge him in 
the Bastile. I examined him myself for an hour 
yesterday morning, and met with nothing but 
cool insolence both towards your majesty and 
myself,” 

The duke had spoken at some length in order 
to draw off the king’s attention; but Louis was 
not to be led away from the subject predominant 
at that moment in his mind, and he asked quiet- 
ly, ‘* Pray, Monsieur de Choiseul, how long do 
you think it may be before the case is complete 
against the Baron de Cajare ?”’ 

‘The duke did not understand the king’s object, 
and replied, ** Perhaps not for six weeks or two 
mouths, sire; for there is a gambling piece of bu- 
siness, where all did not go quite fairly, it would 
seem, which must be inquired into. One of the 
party threw himself out of the window and was 
killed ; but several of the officers who were pre- 
sent are now absent in Flanders and on the 
Rhine.” 

‘‘ Say three months, say three months, Mon- 
sieur de Choiseul,”’ exclaimed Louis ; ‘‘ we must 
have his conduct thoroughly sifted. Better say 
three months.” 

‘It may very likely be as long as that, sire,”’ 
replied the duke, who was completely deceived, 
and thought that he had carried off the king’s at- 
tention from Annette de St. Morin. ‘* Probably, 
to arrive at a satisfactory conclusion, we shall be 
that time or more.” 

‘‘ Very well, then,”’ said the king, turning to 
the count, ‘* we shall command you, as you are 
particularly interested in this business, to remain 
in Paris for the space of those three months, pre- 
senting yourself weekly at our court, in order 
that we may communicate with you upon the 
subject when we think fit. You will also, if you 
take our advice, send for your household, and 
bring this young lady from time to time to Ver- 
sailles. We give her the invitation.” 

He spoke with an air of dignity and a con- 
tracted brow; and when he had done he bowed 
his head slightly, to intimate that the audience 
was at an end. 

The count and Ernest de Nogent retired with- 
oni reply; but the moment they had passed 
through the antechambers and entered the gene- 
ral reception rooms, the young officer turned 
eagerly to the count, demanding, in a low voice, 
but with an air of terrible anxiety and apprehen- 
sion, ‘* What do you intend to do?” 

** To obey the king’s commands,”’ replied the 
count calmly, ** but not to take his advice.” 

«Thank God !”’ exclaimed Ernest de Nogent, 
eagerly. ‘Oh! Monsieur de Castelneau, be 
firm ; I beseech you, be firm.” 

‘*T will, my young friend,” replied the count, 
grasping his hand; ‘1 will; though, from what 
| have heard you say, I should think that you 
would rather desire Mademoiselle de St. Morin’s 
presence in Paris, if I understand right that your 
regiment is quartered in the neighbourhdod.”’ 

‘It is even now marching for Chateau Thier- 
ry,”’ replied the young officer ; “* but believe me, 
Monsieur de Castelneau, I would rather never 
behold Mademoiselle de St. Morin in, than 
behold her in the contamination of ‘this place. 
You know not, you cannot know, all the dark 
and disgraceful secrets of this very building. It 


honour nearly nine years ago, but I understand 
it is infinitely worse now.” 

Scarcely were the words out of his mouth 
when his name was called forth from the door of 
the king’s apartments. by one of the attendants, 
and he was forced to go back to the presence of 
a monarch who was now labouring to blot out, 
by a course of tyranny and debauchery, the me- 
mory of all those fair promises which the early 
part of his reign had afforded, ‘ 

The count promised to wait for his young 
companion, and remained standing alone, busy- 
ing himself with his own ponent and heeding 
but little the various faces that flitted by him. In 
about ten minutes Ernest de Nogent rejoined 
him, with a cheek burning, and an eye fixed 
anxiously en the ground. ‘I have kept you,” 
he said, “*{ have kept you, I am afraid; and I 
owe any one an apology for making them breathe 
this air longer than their own business requires, 
Let us go, Monsieur de Castelneau, let us go.” 

Walking rapidly through the rooms, the two 


little difficulty, found the count’s carriage, which 
was soon rolling with them on the road towards 
Paris. 

** You seem agitated, my young friend,”’ said 
the count, as Ernest sat beside in silence, 
pressing his clasped hands hard together. 

‘*T am indignant as well as agitated, Monsieur 
de Castelneau,” replied Ernest. ‘I will not 
offend your ear with that man’s inquiries or dis- 
course. I have marred my own fortunes forever, 
I doubt not; but I care little for that, provided 
un remain firm, as you have quite the power to 

ie 2 

“I give you my word of honour, my young 
friend,” replied the count, ‘ that, were I to be 
kept here forever, and my lodging were to be the 
Bastile to-morrow on account of my determina- 
tion, nothing should or shall induce me to send 
for Annette while the court is in its present de- 
graded state. Sooner than she should come 
hither I would send her into a foreign country ; 
for there is no state of banishment equal in 
anguish to that of virtue among evil-doers. Let 
that satisfy you for the present, and remember 
that better days may yet come.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 


The time had hung somewhat heavily upon 
the hands of Annette de St. Morin. She felt for 
some time the injury that she had received from 
her fall ; she felt akaliases, too, and the want 
of her daily conversation with her kind guardian. 
Her mind seemed to lack food, and her heart 
also ; for there used to be something pleasant and 
sweet in the knowledge that there was always 
some one who loved her near at hand, even 
when she was roaming about the country alone 
and the count was a, Now Spo 
was no one near; and though the library e 
chateau was well stocked with books, she did 
not visit it often. She knew that. there were 
many books there which her guardian did not 
wish her to peruse; and perfectly confident in 
his kindness and his judgment, she not only did 
not feel the least desire to read those books, but 
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s slipped by, however, and weeks. She 
Bice letter after letter from her guardian, and 
each was so far satisfactory that it told her he 
was well, that any charge against him had been 
rebutted easily, and that he hoped speedily to 
return; though every one added that business 
might still detain him for a week or two longer 
in Paris. All this was true; but he told her not 
those facts which he might have found a difficulty 
in explaining to her pure and high mind. He 
told her not that the king had twice asked him 
whether she had yet come to Paris, and that he 
had been obliged to answer vaguely, that cireum- 
stances had prevented her from setting out. The 
last time he had made this reply, too, it had been 
received with a frown; and the count had then 
very plainly perceived that the time was ap- 
proaching when he should be obliged to give a 
more definite explanation of his purposes regard- 
ing Annette. His letters, though calm and mode- 
rate in their expression, as was his conversation 
upon all ordinary occasions, breathed nothing but 
pleasure in the expectation of seeing her again at 
Castelneau. But still the days passed, and he 
appeared not; and the brown autumn coming on 
showed’ Annette the yellow side of the leaf as 
she wandered round the woods of the chateau in 
solitude of fveling and of thought. ‘That soli- 
tude was, however, somewhat cheered from time 
to time by the visits which she occasionally paid 
to the old Baron de Nogent; and, after he had 
more fully recovered his health, by his visits to 
her in return. 

Though he was still somewhat grave in his 
demeanour, the baron was with her more cheer- 
fal than with most people. There was some- 
thiag in the brightness of her youth and beauty 
which always produced a reflected sparkling 
from the minds of those around her; and the 
old nobleman spoke of many things whereof he 
would have spoken to no one else: of the hope, 
and the happiness, and the early days which had 
passed away ; and dwelling thus upon the past, 


he forgot a little of the weariness of the present. | 


The present, however, was not altogether for- 
gotten; for he told her of his son’s health, and 
that the malice of the Baron de Cajare had been 
frustrated ; and he spoke also with enthusiasm 
of the Duke and Duchess of Choiseul, and of all 
the kindness which they had shown to Ernest. 
That name sounded upon the ear of Annette 
with a thrilling interest which no other name 
could produce ; and thougly she never herself led 
the way to the subject, it was sweet to her 
to sit and listen as the baron spoke of his son. 
She did not venture, indeed, to mingle much with 
the conversation when it took that turn: there 
was something in her heart which made her 
afraid of what her tongue might say; and she 
even pronounced the name, when it was neces- 
sary, with a degree of timidity which alarmed 
her for her own feelings, and made her fear that 
others might discover them, and suppose them 
to be deeper and stronger than they really were. 
It may be a question, however, and a difficult 
one to answer, whether Annette did herself know 
what was the depth and strength of those feel- 
ings. Another question might be, whether the 
baron did at all discover what their nature was. 
Annette often asked herself whether Ernest 
had told -his father the words which he had 
spoken to her on their last interview ; for she 
frequently remarked in the baron’s eyes, when 
he spoke to her, a look of interest and tender- 
ness whfth she could account for in no other way 


his son, and felt affection for her whom that son 
loved. Then, again, she would ask herself, 
did Ernest really love her? and the timidity of 
her young heart would call up like spectres all 
the tales that she had heard of men’s fickleness 
and inconstancy, and of the cruel trifling with 
which they will sometimes crush a woman’s 
heart as a child does a butterfly, But, in her 
own innocence and truth, though she had 
heard of such things, though she believed that 
perhaps they might occasionally occur, she could 
not and would not apply the lesson individually, 
she could not and would not believe that Er- 
nest de Nogent would so aci. 

She rested, then, in hope; and one day, hav- 
ing wandered forth upon her accustomed walk, 
to muse and ponder on all the many things— 
some sweet, some touched with sadness, but 
none exactly bitter—that were busy with her 
imagination at this time, she went on farther than 
she had been lately accustomed to, and approach- 
ed the cross and the fountain, which she had not 
visited on foot since her adventure with the wolf. 
Fate seemed to guide her thither strangely as to 
the scene of important events; for, although 
what I am about.to relate may seem but a trifle, 
it marked an epoch in the life of Annette de St. 
Morin. 

She had searcely reached the fountain, and was 
gazing in the cool and refreshing mirror that it 
afforded, when she saw the good old Baron de 
Nogent riding down on horseback towards her. 
He was unattended, and, as soon as he saw her, 
he dismounted and approached, throwing the 
bridle of his horse over his arm. 

“I was just coming to visit you, my dear 
young lady,” he said. ‘I have not seen you 
for a week, and | know not why or how, an im- 
pression came upon my mind last night that you 
were either ill, or that some accident had hap- 
pened to you. It is ridiculous to yield to such 
superstitious feelings, I confess; but I could not 
resist the inclination I felt to inquire after you 
this morning myself.” 

Annette smiled and thanked him, and left her 
fair hand in his, as he held it and gazed in her 
face, like a father looking at his child; and after 
she had assured him that she was well and happy, 
he asked if she had lately heard from Paris. 

She replied in the affirmative, saying that her 
guardian had written, only the day before, a long 
and interesting letter, telling her that, in all pro- 
bability, he should soon return to Castelneau. 

Even as they were speaking, one of the ser- 
vants from the chateau was seen coming up with 





great speed, carrying a small packet in his hand. 
As soon as he could recover breath, he told her 
that a courier had just arrived from Paris, after 
traveling night and day. He had brought her 
that letter, the man said, from the count, and was 
ordered to deliver it without a moment’s delay, 
as it was of very great importance. 

Annette’s first question was, *‘ Is he well ?” 
and even while she spoke she opened the letter 
with a trembling hand, fearing to find some evil 
tidings. 

“« The courier said, mademoiselle,”’ replied the 
servant, ‘‘ that the count was quite well, and that 
nothing had happened amiss.” 

Annette read the letter eagerly, and then asked, 
in a thoughtful tone, «« Who was it brought this 
letter ?”” 

«1 don’t know his name, I am sure,” replied 
the servant: “ he was none of our own people, 
but some one whom my lord has hired in Paris, 





than by supposing that he knew the feelings of 


Again Annette mused; and the good baron, 
seeing that she was embarrassed, and apparently 
not well pleased, inquired, ** Is there any thing 
that I can do to assist you, my dear child? Can 
I give advice or help? for something seems to 
surprise and embarrass you ?”’ 

** This letter does very much,” cried Annette, 
still holding it in her hand. ‘Go back, good 
Jerome, and tell the courier I am about to return 
home directly. Pray come with me, Monsieur 
de Nogent, and I will consult with you as I go.” 

The baron willingly agreed; and, giving his 
horse to the servant to ride back to the castle, he 
drew Annette’s arm through his, and walked 
slowly on with her. As soon as the man was 
out of hearing, she gave the letter into the hands 
of Monsieur de Nogent, saying, ‘It is very strange 
that my guardian should have written yesterday 
so very differently in every respect; that yester- 
day he should tell me that he would return to 
Castelneau in a few days, whereas now he bids 
me come to Paris immediately.” 

‘It certainly is strange,”’ replied the baron; 
‘but there may be many causes for it, my dear 
young lady, of which we can tell nothing. There 
is only one thing I would remark, which is, that 
the style of the letter is not altogether like the 
style in which Monsieur de Castelneau speaks. 
You must know better than I do, however: are 
you sure that it is his own hand ?”’ 

**Oh yes, quite sure,”’ replied Annette: * there 
ean be no doubt of that. ‘The word Annette, in- 
deed, is not exactly as he usually writes it, but it 
is certainly his hand-writing, [ think. Yet I 
cannot help looking upon it as strange, and fear- 
ing that he must be in prison, or ill, or distressed 
in mind: for there is a sort of restraint, as you 
observe, in the style which is not at all usual 
with him.” 

** We will speak with this courier,” said the 
Baron de Nogent, ‘‘ and perhaps may learn more 
from him; but I do remark strongly, the same 
restraint and forced style that you speak of. The 
letter is so short, too: it is more like the order 
of the day from a military commander than from 
a guardian to his adopted child, whom he loves 
as well, I am sure, as if she were his own: there 
is something strange about the business which I 
do not understand ; but our only means of ascer- 
taining the truth is by inquiring all the particulars 
from this courier.” 

With such conversation they proceeded on 
their way till they reached the chateau of Castel- 
neau. In passing through the lower hall they 
found a man, covered with dust, seated at a small 
table in the corner, for the great table at which 
the servants and retainers generally dined had 
been removed. He was eating voraciously, and 
was a tall, stout, merry-looking personage, with 
one eye blind and closed up. He was well 
dressed, however, as a courier, with his close 
fitting blue jacket covered with gold lace, his 
large heavy riding-boots, weighing some twenty 
or thirty pounds, still upon his legs, his hat, with 
a flat band of feathers, thrown down upon the 
ground beside him, and his strong couteau de 
chasse, or short hunting-sword, in the buff belt 
over his shoulder. 

The baron paused, eyeing him for a moment, 
and then asked, ‘‘Are you the courier who 
brought a letter to Mademoiselle de St. Morin 
not long ago?”’ 

The man nodded his head, without rising or 
ceasing his meal, saying, ‘1 am, sir, the Count 
de Castelneau’s courier, and mademoiselle's very 





’ 





it seems.” 


humble servant.” 
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‘‘Then be so good,” said the baron, some- 
what sternly—for he did not like the man’s tone 
—‘‘ then be so good as to follow us to the saloon 
directly. Mademoiselle has a question or two 
to ask you, my good friend.” 

‘‘In a moment, in a moment sir,”’ replied the 
courier, in the easy, off-hand tone he had before 
used, at the same time swallowing two more 
enormous mouthfuls, and pouring out one half of 
a bottle of good Cahor wine into the horn-cup 
that stood by his side. ‘* Sir, your good health 
—mademoiselle, your good health ;”’ and setting 
down the cup upon the table after having drained 
it of its contents, he rose and followed the baron 
and Annette to the saloon in which she usually 
sat. 

As soon as they were there, the baron fixed 
his eyes upon the courier with a frown, saying, 
with marked emphasis, ‘* You seem to be a very 
saucy personage.” 

‘I am, sir,”’ replied the man, coolly ; ‘* never 
was a truer word spoken.” 

«* Pray do you know,” said the baron, * the § 
way in which we treat saucy companions in 
Quercy ?” 

** No, indeed, sir,’’ replied the courier ; “* may 
I ask how 2?” 

‘** We tie them by the legs,’’ said the baron, 
‘and give them three dips head foremost in the 
Dordogne. Its waters are considered a sovereign 
cure for cool impudence ; and if the Dordogne 
can’t be met with, the Lot will do, or any pond 
in the province. Stay, stay! where are you 
going ?”’ 

‘“«'To get to my horse’s back as fast as possi- 
ble,” replied the man, still moving towards the 
door ; ‘ for, if I remain here, I shall be drowned 
in three days.” 

‘*Stop!’’ said the baron, in a tone of authority : 
“if you do not, I will have you stopped in a 
way that you may not like. We do not suffer 
such gentry to go out of the province without 
curing them: but be so good as to answer this 
young lady and myself a few questions with 
plain and simple truth, and in civil language, and 
you may escape such ablutions.” 

“‘ Very well, sir, very well,” said the man, in 
an humble tone, “1 will do as you command, if 
I can; but habit is a terrible thing—habit is a 
terrible thing—and habit and nature have been 
the ruin of me.” 

‘* Pray, sir, is this letter the count’s writing ?”’ 
demanded the baron, pointing with his finger to 
the letter. 

** As I hope to escape the Dordogne,” replied 
the man, “I cannot tell. I neither taught him 
to write, nor saw him write it.” 

‘‘ But who gave it to you? that is the ques- 
tion,”’ continued the baron. 

‘*A gentleman calling himself the Count de 
Castelneau,”’ replied the courier, ‘* and occupy- 
ing the great hotel at the corner of the Rue St. 
Jacques.” 

The baron looked at Annette, and Annette at 
the baron, for that was certainly the house which 
the count had occupied ever since his arrival in 
the capital. 

‘* But tell me,”’ said the sweet voice of Annette, 
‘‘of what complexion and appearance was the 
gentleman who gave you the letter, and called 
himself, as you say, the Count de Castelneau 2?” 

‘“* He is a tall, good-looking person, mademoi- 
selle,”’ replied the courier; ** not quite so tall and 
so lean as monsieur here, but somewliat paler in 
the face, with a bluish sort of beard, like the 


, 


, 





Turkish gentleman they talk about, and as grave 


and quiet as the same gentleman after he had cut 
off his last wife’s head.” 

The description, though somewhat caricatured, 
was not to be mistaken, and the baron went on: 
‘* How long have you been in his service ?"’ 

‘At the present moment,” replied the man, 
‘‘T have been in his service just four days and 
five hours; that is to say, five hours before | 
set out from Paris, and four days upon the jour- 
ney.” 

3 In fact, no time at all,’’ said the baron, ** but 
merely hired to bring the letter down to this 
place.” 

‘* Something like it, but not quite,” answered 
the man: **the count did want a courier, and 
sent for the first he could find; but he hired me 
to bring the letter, and to go back with the young 
lady, after which I am to be established courier 
in ordinary.” 

Neither the baron nor Annette had any means 
of judging whether the man’s story was or was 
not true; and, moreover, when they came to ask 
themselves what reasonable cause there existed 
either for doubting the truth of the courier’s tale, 
or for suspecting the letter not to be genuine, 
they found it difficult to assign any, and both 
were forced to admit that the style being slightly 
constrained was by no means sufficient to war- 
rant the supposition that the count had not writ- 
ten that epistle. These thoughts were passing 
in the mind of both at the same moment; and 
the only farther questions which were put to the 
man were, ** when did you quit Paris? and what 
is your name, my good friend?” 

‘‘On Monday, and my name is Pierre Jean,” 
replied the man, adding nothing farther. 

** That is your christian name,”’ said the baron; 
‘‘ what is your surname?” 

“Pierre Jean,” replied the man; “my onl 
name is Pierre Jean; that is the name my od 
fathers and godmothers gave me at my baptism ; 
and | sheath be sorry to throw it off because it 
is a little worn out about the knees. Pierre 
Jean is the name I have been known by all my 
life, and the only name I answer to; nor do | see 
any reason why a man who has never in life had 
more than two shirts should go about the world 
with the ostentatious frippery of three names 
upon his back.” , 

‘* But what was your father’s name?”’ demand- 
ed the baron, after thinking for a moment. 

«* Lord bless you, sir!” replied the man, ‘I 
never had a father; I am a great deal too poor to 
indulge in the luxury of ancestors. My mother’s 
name I have forgotten, though she lived till 1 was 
some six years old; but as to a father, heaven 
defend me! I never had such a thing that I know 
of; if I had, I might have been burdened with 
an inheritance, and brothers and sisters, and all 
sorts of things of that kind.” 


The baron smiled; for there was a drollery 
about the man’s very impudence which was dif- 
ficult to be resisted; and, after asking Annette 
whether she had any more questions to put, he 
told the courier that he might retire and finish his 
meal. In the course of a consultation with his 
young friend which followed, the baron compared 
some of the count’s former letters with the one 
which had been received that day, and this com- 
parison left no doubt upon their minds that the 
letter was perfectly genuine. 

‘* Whatever may be my father’s motive,” said 
Annette, * now that I am Satisfied itis from him, 
I must of course set off directly, though I have a 
feeling of dread in regard to Paris; a dislike to 





visit that great, wide, heartless place, which | 
cannot overcome.” 

** Sooner or later,’”’ replied the old nobleman, 
‘you would have to visit it, beyond all doubt; 
and perhaps now, as well as at any other time, 
when wisely guided and strongly protected, you 
have nothing to fear from its arts or its dangers, 
To one person, at least,”’ added the baron, * your 
visit will give unfeigned pleasure : you know that 
Ernest is now in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the capital.” 

The blood flew warmly into Annette’s face, 
and she murmured something not very distinct 
about the pleasure she should have in meeti 
him again; and then added that she had better 
send down to Figeac for horses. 

‘It is impossible, my dear child,” said the 
baron, ‘that you can go to-night; recollect that 
it is now past four o'clock. Before you could 
send and your messenger return, it would be 
much too late to set out, even if you could make 
the preparations necessary for your journey. 
Besides, you must not go alone. Who do you 
take with you 2?” 

** Oh! | will take good Donnine,” replied An- 
nette, ‘“‘and old Jerome, and another man with 
the carriage. Besides, there is this courier, you 
know.” 

The baron mused for a moment or two with a 
thoughtful and somewhat melancholy counte- 
nance ; but in the end he said, with a sigh, “I am 
afraid it must be so. I would fain go with you, 
my dear young lady, but there are two or three 
circumstances which would render it wrong for 
me todo so. There is no danger of any kind, 
I believe, to be anticipated, and perhaps I may 
be enabled to do as much for you he as I could 
on the road,” 

Some more conversation of the same kind took 
place; and the exact course which Annette was 
to pursue from tewn to town was settled between 
her and the baron, whose experience in such 
matters was of course much greater than her 
own. This having been done, and a messenger 
despatehed to Figeac to order horses for the en- 
suing day, the baron took leave of her and re- 
turned to Castel Nogent; and Annette, after hav- 
ing made every preparation for her departure at 
a very early hour on the following morning, re- 
tired to rest, but for some time was not success- 
ful in finding it. She was somewhat agitated, if 
not apprehensive : it was the first time that she 
had ever been called upon to act and direct, on 
any great occasion, and in short, to exercise, 
without guidance or support, all those powers of 


mind which are necessary to every one, even in 
the common affairs of life. All this moved her 


considerably, and, when she fell asleep at length, 
her sleep was disturbed by dreams of the wild- 
est and the most varied kind. Once or twice, 
however, through those dreams, the form of Er- 
nest de Nogent appeared before her, and his voice 
sounded in her ear; and thus, after a time, the 
pleasanter images predominated, and she woke 
with a smile upon her countenance. 


CHAPTER XXiil. 


As every one must know who has tried it, and 


as every person who may happen to be as inex- 

perienced as Annette will be more especially con- 

vinced of whenever they do try it, the appoint- 

ment of a particular hour for departure is not the 

ightest guarantee whatsoever that the dwparture 

ill take place for one or two hours \afterward. 
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Of this facet poor Annette soon became sensible. 
She had particularly expressed a wish that every 
thing should be ready at a stated time ; but no- 
thing, of course, was ready at the time stated. 
Her own clothes took a considerable time to pack 
in the large heavy earriages of those days; the 
clothes of Donnine took longer still; and the 
cluthes of Annette’s maid took longer than all. 

‘'he only person who was prepared to mount 
and set out at a moment's notice was Pierre Jean, 
the two-shirted courier, who, to say the truth, 
was a braggart even in the matter of linen, hav- 
ing but one shirt, which was the one upon his 
back. ‘Thus, not being very much encumbered 
with baggage, his external preparations were 
easily made; and the chateau being ever well 
supplied, he employed the time, which others 
were spending upon the packing of the carriage, 
in making internal preparations for the journey, 
which went on for a considerable length of time. 

Before all was ready for Annette’s departure, 
the good old Baron de Nogent himself appeared. 
He was accompanied by a servant on horseback, 
to whom he gave a letter, with orders to carry it 
to Figeac, in order to go by the ordinary post; 
but Pierre Jean was at his elbow while giving 
these directions, and forgetting the lessons of the 
preceding evening, the courier instantly inter- 
fered, pe FAs to carry the letter to Paris himself, 
and saying, ‘{t will go more safely, depend upon 
it: the post is very doubtful now-a-days.” 

“1 would always rather trust an accredited 
scoundrel, sir, than an irresponsible one,” said 
the baron; * and, judging from the time that you 
took to come hither, my letter, which I wish to 
reach Paris immediately, would take too long in 
your hands to answer my purpose.” 

“TI came wonderfully fast, sir,” said the man, 
in his usual cool, impudent tone. ‘1 was de- 
tained on the road, it is true, but that was by a 
rascally wrong-headed beast of a horse, whic: 
threw me eleven times in nine miles. Every 
time I lighted upon my head, and, consequently, 
the argument which we held with each other, 
the question, the reply, and the rejoinder, took 
up a considerable length of time.” 

The baron looked at him for a moment thought- 
fully, and then said, ‘* You have other business 
to attend to than carrying letters, let me remind 
you; and it will be well for you to recollect, that 
upon your conduct during the journey with 
Mademoiselle de St. Morin will depend whether 
you are amply rewarded or very severely pun- 
ished. ‘The Count de Castelneau, as perhaps 
you know, is not a man to leave you an ear upon 
your head if any evil betide his ward by the 
way.” 

“ Sir,” replied the courier, making him a low 
bow, and winking his available eye, ‘I will take 
care of my ears: I will obey the orders I receive 
to a tittle, and I will have regard to all due cau- 
tions and proper counsels.” 

The baron then left him, with a few words 
more of warning, and proceeded to seek Annette, 
who in about half an hour entered the carriage 
and bade her good old friend adieu, while the 
wheels rolled her away from the calm and pleas- 
ant scenes of Castelneau, where she had spent 
so many a happy day. 

It was a sweet, yellow, autumnal morning, 
and the low sun was casting long shadows from 
ae towers and —_ of he, ve, and fee 

magnificent old trees that appeared round 
about it, some of which—the yews, for instance, 
that stood in the western were parneet 
to be eoeval with itself. Annette looked forth 


from the window of the carriage, and she thought 
that there seemed—in the solemn and tranquil 
aspect of the place; in the cool morning light 
sleeping undisturbed on the green slopes and 
rounded forest tups; in those long shadows, 
moving as if they moved not, so slowly and de- 
liberately, as the sun went on his way, that no 
eye could detect the change as they advanced— 
there seemed in it all, she thought, a warning, 
an admonition to avoid the false glare and glitter, 
the hurrying gaiety, the fluttering lightness of the 
scenes in which she was about to mingle, to love 
still what she had loved well and holily from in- 
fancy to womanhood, and to let her heart dwell 
with the calmer, higher, grander things of earth, 
ull her spirit, ready and prepared, should take 
wing for the mighty realisation of all bright hopes 
in heaven. ‘I'o her mind all the things around 
her seemed to bid her farewell, calling upon her 
to return unchanged, as if it were the solemn 
voice of maternal love that spoke. ‘There was 
something awful and sublime in the parting from 
those sweet scenes of her early youth, and she 
gazed with affectionate tenderness till the last 
pinnacle of the castle sunk behind the trees, and 
then, drawing back her head, she covered her 
eyes with ber handkerchief and wept. 

Donnine, on her part, did not understand such 
emotion at all; for she could conceive nothing 
but joy and satisfaction to any one in going tw 
rejoin her beloved master, even were it at the 
very greatest sacrifice. She liked Castelneau 
well enough as a residence, but she did some- 
times think it rather dull; she did sometimes 
regret the gay city in which many of her early 
days had been passed ; and, if the truth must be 
told, she was more glad to join the count there 
than she would have been any where else, for- 
getting that the light-heartedness of youth, which 
had seasoned the pleasures of the capital, had 
now passed away from her, and might have left 
them tasteless. She tried to comfort her young 
lady, however, to the best of her power; but, 
alas! when those who strive to console us under 
grief, or soothe us in agitation, are incapable of 
comprehending the very causes of our emotion, 
how tediously their words fall upon the ear! 
what a grinning mockery is consolation without 
sympathy ! 

** Hush, Donnine, hush !”’ said Annette, gen- 
tly. ** You do not understand, my good Don- 
nine. I am not grieved: only a little agitated at 
thus having to go, for the first time, into the 
world alone.” 

‘Oh, you are frightened!’ cried Donnine. 
‘< Js that it, my dear lady? Take courage, take 
courage! ‘The world is not so bad a place as 
people call it. I warrant you, you will not find 
a gay cavalier in all Paris who will not be right 
glad to pull off his hat to you and cast himself at 
your feet.” 

«I think you know Paris well, Donnine,”’ re- 
plied Annette, with a faint smile, knowing that 
as long as she appeared melancholy the good old 
lady would not cease to importune her. 

“Know Paris well!’ exclaimed Donnine. 
«Indeed do I! Many a pleasant hour have [ 
spent there. Why, did I not bring you fiom 
Paris myself, mademoiselle, when you were an 
infant? Ifany one should know Paris, I should, 
I think, for there never passed a spring during 
thirty years that I did not spend four months in 
Paris. Alack, that I should not have seen it for 
well-nigh twenty years— no, not twenty: nine- 
teen years come next April. It is a long time to 
be out of Paris ;’’ and once having set out upon 





such an interesting subject, she went on without 
the assistance of an answer till Annette became 
more tranquil. 

When the carriage stopped for the night, the 
small and unimportant difficulties and embarrass- 
ments of giving orders and directions in regard 
to everything for the first time in her life, occu- 
pied Annette’s mind, and whiled away the slight 
shade of melancholy that still remained. She 
was one whose natural sweetness of disposition 
qualified her well to pass through all the minor 
obstacles that strew our path, with ease and hap- 
piness to herself and others. ‘There was no such 
thing as irritation in her nature, and she smiled 
at many things which would have grieved a 
more fretful disposition. Perhaps this might be 
one of the causes why her conduct and demeanour 
won so much upon everybody that surrounded 
her; so that the love and affection of all who 
knew her well followed her in all directions; and 
it was not possible for even new acquaintances 
to resist that peculiar charm which is always 
found in sweetness of temper and true kindness 
of heart. 

Two or three times during the course of the 
evening, the bold and somewhat saucy courier 
who had borne her the letter from Paris presented 
himself under various pretences in the room 
where she was sitting, and the effect of her man- 
ner and tone even upon him was very evident. 
His countenance took a more respectful expres- 
sion; he seemed to listen with pleasure to her 
voice; and when he quitted the room, it was 
remarked that he seemed in some degree more 
thoughtful than usual, falling once or twice into 
a deep revery. 

His companions of the road, however, ob- 
served that from these meditations he always 
roused himself, rubbing his hands, and murmur- 
ing one particular exclamation, which was, 
* Deux cens écus, et tout payé!” ‘Two hun- 
dred crowns, and everything paid! Whatever 
was the course of argument of which this was 
the climax, the latter words seemed to him per- 
fectly satisfactory and conclusive; and he re- 
sumed forthwith his gay and nonchalant impu- 
dence, breaking his jests upon everybody, and 
never returning a very civil or serious answer to 
any question that was asked him. 

Early on the following morning Annette was 
again upon her way from Limoges, and passing 
on through the hilly country which lies between 
Limoges and Morterol, she paused there at a little 
inn to take some refreshment. When Annette 
had dined and was just about to order -fresh 
horses, her soubreite came in and whispered in 
her ear, with a face of some mystery and alarm, 
that she had heard the new courier making mani- 
fold inquiries as to whether two or three persons 
whom he had described had passed by Morterol. 
Annette, however, was not naturally timid: the 
suspicions regarding this man, which she had at 
first entertained she knew not well why, had by 
this time passed away, and she now only replied, 
“ He is asking for some of his friends, | suppose, 
Mariette.”’ 

The girl seemed not so well satisfied as her 
mistress ; but, nevertheless, the horses were or- 
dered, and the carriage proceeded on its way. 
Annette herself could not now help remarking 
that there was something extraordinary in Mon- 
sieur Pierre Jean’s proceedings. He rode hither 
and thither, passed and repassed the carriage, and 
certainly seemed as if he were anxiously looking 
for some thing or person that did not appear. 





The young lady naturally beeame somewhat 
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anxious, and, calling him to the side of the car- 
riage, she asked what was the matter. He 
replied that nothing was wrong, and that he was 
only looking for some friends of his, who were 
going on their way to Bordeaux; but he thought 
they must have passed, he added, for they had 
quitted Paris at the same time as himself, 

As every one must have experienced to their 
cost who has followed the road from Limoges to 
Chateauroux, this part of the journey, though the 
country is varied and beautiful, is generally tedi- 
ous, from the slowness with which the vehicle is 
foreed to proceed, continually climbing or de- 
scending steep hills, which prevent anything like 
rapid progression. Such was the case with An- 
netie: there was no inn or town of any import- 
ance where she thought proper to sleep between 
Morterol and Argenton; and as she was now a 
little apprehensive, from the somewhat strange 
conduct of the man who accompanied her, she 
saw the day wear away in this slow advance with 
some anxiety. 

‘The sun was not far above the sky when she 
reached the old posthouse of Le Fay, and the 
postmaster, who was also an innkeeper, strove 
to persuade her to stay there. ‘The aspect of the 
place, however, did not please her; and caleu- 
lating rightly that she would have time to reach 
Argenton before it was quite dark, she gave orders 
for proceeding quickly ; and in about an hour 
and a half she came within sight of that picturesqe 
little town, with its rocks and vineyards, and the 
Creuse flowing on through the midst. 

It must be confessed that it was a pleasant 
sight to Annette; but, now that she had reached 
it in safety, she reproached herself for her fears, 
and was convinced that she had doubted the 
courier unjustly. It soon appeared that he had 
marked her suspicions; for when the bustle of 
arrival was over, he presented himself and said, 
‘You thought my riding about very strange, 
mademoiselle, and so it was; butas I came down 
from Paris I heard, about Le Fay and Morterol, 
that there was a gang of robbers on the road, and 
I was afraid of what might happen.” 

Annette answered sweetly and gently; and 
after asking the man a few more questions, she 
dismissed him for the night. On leaving her 
presence, he again fell into one of those reveries 
which we have before remarked, but soon re- 
sumed his gaiety. ‘The young lady, however, 
set out again from Argenton on the following day 
with a mind more at rest, and everything passed 
calmly and quietly as she proceeded through the 
varied and beautiful country which lies between 
Argenton and Lottier, although the day was 
somewhat dull, and the sky gray and heavy: 
After passing Lottier, as the morning advanced, 
a fine drizzling rain began to fall, and the coun- 
try changed its character altogether, and pre- 
sented those wide wastes of moorish common 
land which border for several leagues the great 
forest of Chateanroux. ‘The absence of the sun 
rendered the southeasterly wind cold and chilly, 
and the prospect was dull and cheerless to the 
eye. A little farther on, however, the road en- 
tered the forest of Chiteauroux, and some fine 
scenery would have been presented among the 
glens had it not been for the cold and dreary 
grayness of the atmosphere, which, though it did 
not prevent one from seeing up the long avenues 
of the forest, and down into the deep dells, gave 
every object a dark and cheerless aspect, and 
made the deer, which every here and there were 
seen either standing at gaze or bounding swiftly 
across, seem like the ghosts of some of the former 





tenants of the wood slaughtered by the hounds in 
ages long ago. 

As the carriage rolled slowly along through the 
sandy road, Annette thought she saw once or 
twice something like a human form at a distance ; 
but as she knew that Chateauroux could not be 
far off, she did not entertain any apprehension, 
and calculated fully upon reaching Vierzon that 
night. At length, however, in a detached part of 
the wood, which—-though now entirely separate 
from the rest, and known by the name of the 
Bois de Niherne—was evidently a portion of the 
great forest itself, just as the carriage had reached 
the bottom of asomewhat deep descent, it was sud- 
denly surrounded by five or six men on horseback. 
Two placed themselves at the heads of the horses, 
several others watched the two men-servants who 
accompanied the vehicle, and another, riding up 
to the side, exclaimed, **De par le roi /” 

Annette had heard those words before; but 
quite certain of never having in her life done, 
said, or thought anything which could eall down 
upon her the royal indignation, she rapidly com- 
pared the appearance of the man who spoke with 
that of Pierre Morin, and such of his followers as 
she had seen from the windows of Castel No- 
gent, and she concluded at once that the official 
character which these men pretended to bear was 
falsely assumed. 

‘If it is my purse you want, gentlemen,” she 
said, calling all her courage to her aid, ** if it is 
my purse you want, here it is at your service; 
but I beseech you to let me go on to Chateau- 
roux as fast as possible ; for—’’ 

“You mistake, mademoiselle, you mistake,” 
replied the man, in a rough tone: “we are no 
robbers ; this is no robbery ; it is an enlevement 
de police. We have warrant for what we do. 
What made you think we were robbers ?”’ 

‘* Because you are dressed so differently from 
the police that I have seen,’ replied Annette: 
‘but if you be really officers of police, you must 
be making a mistake. I have never done any- 
thing, or dreamed of doing anything, which 
should give cause of complaint.” 

“We are not making a mistake, mademoi- 
selle,”’ replied the man: “we know you quite well, 
and all about you. Your name is Mademoiselle 
de St. Morin, and you come from Castelneau. 
You are on your way to Paris, but we will take 
you by ashorter road than Chateauroux.” 

“Then | have been very much deceived,” 
said Annette, looking up and down the road for 
the courier Pierre Jean, who was nowhere to be 
seen: “though I still do not understand, if you 
be of the police, what was the use of deceiving 
me from Castelneau hither.” 

‘I have nothing to do with deceiving you,” 
replied the man,.in a sharp tone; ‘* but all isieve 
to say is, with me’you must come ; and you are 
to consider yourself a prisoner from this mo- 
ment.”’ 

Annette felt an inclination to weep, but by a 
strong effort she kept down the tears, and merely 
bowed her head, saying, “Of course I must 
submit.” 

The man who had spoken to her then dis- 
mounted from his horse, gave the bridle to one of 
those who followed, and, after addressing a few 
words to the postillions, returned to the side of 


the carriage, opened the door, and took his seat. 
opposite to Annétte. Rho ah then began to | 


move forward, su the men on horse- 







pont he it ——— 7 place where the road 
ivided into two, -post appeared in- 
scribed on the one side the words “To 





Chateauroux,” while the other bore “To & 
Vincent.” 

The latter road was by far the narrower and 
the worse of the two, but up it the postillions 
turned their horses’ heads, and shortly afterward 
the carriage stopped at a little hamlet where four 
horses were waiting. ‘They were ready har. 
nessed, but after a very different fashion from 
the horses of the post-houses. As soon as the 
carriage paused, the beasts which had drawn 
Annette thither were taken off and the others put 
on, and in place of postillions a coachman 
mounted the box. ‘These proceedings, more 
than anything which had yet passed, convinced 
Annette that she was really in the hands of the 
police’ for she knew that it was contrary to law 
or any one but a king’s officer to change from 
the royal post on any account, afier havirg com- 
menced a journey in that particular manner. 

She summoned courage, as soon as the vehicle 
again began to move, to inquire of the person 
who sat opposite to her what was the nature of 
the offence with which she was ee The 
man smiled at her simplicity, and replied, “ Are 
you not well aware that I know no more than 
you? You will hear all the particulars soon 
enough, my pretty lady. Do not be afraid that 
your offence will be concealed from you.” 

There was an unpleasant familiarity in the 
man’s manner which and frightened 
Mademoiselle de St. Morin, and that familiarity 
increased rather than diminished as they pro- 
ceeded on their way, till, exerting the native 
dignity of her character, when he dared on one 
occasion to address her with impertinent levity, 
she gave him a severe rebuke that sunk him into 
sullen silence. 

She particularly remarked, however, a fact 
which seemed to her very strange, namely, that 
their journey was conducted by roads which 
were anything but good, and that in the whole of 
their progress, during four entire days, they 
never entered one single large city. On the fifth 
day, indeed, they came to the small place called 
Malesherbes, which was the largest tqwn, if it 
could so be called, which Annette had yet seen 
since she quitted Argenton. Their repose for 
the night had previously been in small inns of a 
dreary and desolate character, and during the 
first two or three days she had met with no very 
kind or careful treatment; but as she drew near 
Paris, the conduct of the leader of the party in 
whose custody she was underwent a change: 
he became more attentive, and asked once or 
twice whether she had everything to make her 
comfortable. : 

From Malesherbes the carriage took a road on 
the left of that towards Fontainbleau, and after 
going on for four or five hours, it stopped before 
some jron gates to the right. One of the men on 
horseback dismounted and opened the gates, and 
passing along an avenue nearly a mile in length, 
the vehicle rolled on fill it stopped before an 
elegant building in a modern style of architecture, 
forming a small country house or chateau, with 
a porch supported by four Ionic pillars. 


_ CHAPTER XXIV. 
‘Tt was in the little saloon at Chanteloup, which 






was particularly a ted to the Duchess of 

Choiseul, and which, by the taste and kindness 

of her husband, was filled with inestimable pic 
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lady of the mansion and her nephew were seated, 
some seven or eight weeks after the visit to Ver- 
sailles which we have commemorated in another 
chapter. Ernest de Nogent—as was often his 
custom with an annt that he loved—had seated 
himself on a stool at the feet of the duchess, 
and was gazing up in her face, while she, looking 
down upon him, was asking with an air slightly 
playful, though with a certain touch of sadness 
in it too, 

“And so, Ernest, you have leave of absence 
for three months ?” 

“Yes, my dear aunt,’’ he said, “I have that 
leave, thanks to my ‘most kind uncle, I anv sure, 
though he will not own it.” 

«And so, Ernest,” continued the duchess, in 
the same meditative tone, and gazing, on him 
with the same look, “and so you are going 
dowa with all speed to spend your holyday at 
Castle Nogent?” 

+ ‘Trne, dear aunt,”” he replied ; ** where could 
I be better than by my father’s side ?”’ 

“And so, Ernest,’ proceeded the duchess, 
without a change of manner, ‘the end of all this 
matter is, you are in love ?”’ 


Ernest looked down thoughtfully on the floor 


for a moment or two, and then turned his eyes’ 


again to the duchess, replying frankly, ‘* Perhaps, 
my dear aunt, it is so.”’ 

‘‘Alas! poor youth,” exclaimed the duchess. 
* Did you consider well, when you undertook to 
do this rash thing’ of falling in love, all the griefs, 
and the discomforts, and anxieties, and emotions 
which you have vet to feel, and how often you 
may meet with bitter disappointment? and did 
you recollect all the pains and troubles of affec- 
tion? I do not see what young men, with all 
the pleasures of life and youth glowing round 
about them, have to do with love. ‘They should 
leave it to old women like myself. We are the 
only fit people for it, Ernest, you may depend 
upon it, whatever the world may think.” 

‘“‘Why, my dear aunt, have you not often told 
me that you married my uncle when you were a 
mere child, and that you have always joved him 
throughout life ?”” 

‘Ay, Ernest,” replied the duchess; ‘but I 
loved him first as a child, and then as a young 
woman, and now as an old woman, and I feel 
that the last is the deepest and the brightest after 
all, Ernest.”’ ; 

** Well, then, my dear aunt,”’ replied Ernest, 
“T intend to follow the same plan as near as pos- 
sible. ‘To love her now as a young man, and to 
love her hereafter as an old one.” 

‘Well, I suppose you must have your own 


me who this: Mademoiselle de St. Morin is. 
Who was her father ?”’ 


Ernest was about to reply very truly that he 
had never inquired, and knew nothing about the 
matter ; but at that moment one of the attendants 
entered the room, bearing a letter, which he pre- 
sented to the young officer. ‘‘Your groom, 
sir,” he said, «has brought this from Paris post 
haste, rn it came by the ordinary courier, 
seeing that tis marked with speed, with urgent 


_ *Itis my father’s hand,” said Ernest, taking 
it; “* what can be the matter?” and immediately 
imagination and affection, as he recollected the 
delicate state of his father’s health, called up a 
thousand pale fears from the bottom of his heart, 
and made them settle in his cheek. 


eried the duchess ; ‘‘ we can encounter realities 
always better than fancies !” 

Ernest tore open the letter and read aloud. 
“My dear boy,” it went, “I write to you in 
haste, to tell you of an event which may be of 
importance, but which may be of none. While 
I was yesterday visiting our sweet neighbour at 
Casielneau, a courier arrived bearing a letter to 
Mademoiselle de St. Morin, signed by her 
guardian, and bidding her instantly to set out to 
join him in Paris. ‘There was something in the 
writing and the style difficult to be defined, which 
made the dear girl and myself suspect that the 
letter was not genuine; the appearance of the 
courier, too, who will give himself no other name 
than Pierre Jean, was in every respect against 
him; but we could elicit nothing from him but 
matter which tended to confirm the genuineness 
of the letter. Assuch a call to join her guardian 
was by no means improbable, and as we could 
not discover a likely motive why any one should 
attempt to deceive her, it is determined that she 
shall set out this morning. An apprehension, 
however, rests upon my mind which | cannot 
shake off, and I therefore send you these lines, 
that you may instantly communicate with Mon- 
siear dé Castelneau, and learn whether the letter 
be of his writing or not. I despatch this by the 
ordinary courier, as he will arrive in Paris long 
before Mademoiselle de St. Morin; and I will 
only add that she goes by the way of Chateau- 
roux and Orleans.” 

“‘ The villains !”” exclaimed Ernest de Nogent, 
as he concluded the letter, * the villains! But I 
must fly to Monsieur de Castelneau directly.” 

“Is it not his own doing, think you?’’ de- 

manded the duchess, somewhat surprised at her 
nephew’s agitation. ‘Indeed, you lovers puzzle 
me, Ernest. Why should you be so furious at 
the idea of seeing your fair lady so soon? or 
why should you think that Monsieur de Castel- 
néau has not sent for her?” 
“« Because he pledged himself not to do so,” 
replied Ernest de Nogent; ‘* because he vowed 
that he would sooner go to to the Bastile. Oh, 
no, no, my dear aunt! You do not understand : 
T must fly to him direetly.”’ 

* Better fly to the police, my dear nephew,” 
said the duchess. If you are quite sure that 
somebody has been practising a fraud on this 
young lady, the police is the best resource.” 
‘‘Alas! alas!” replied Ernest, “the police 
here are of no avail. It is the king, my dear 
aunt. -It is the king who has been practising the 
fraud. What can the police do there ?”’ 

‘¢ Little, little will they do indeed !"’ replied 
the duchess, now comprehending the whole mat- 
ter. ‘Little will they do, though they ought to 
afford protection against his creatures as well as 
against all other evil doers. But fly to the Count 
de Castelneau: consult with him: I will speak 
with Monsieur de Choiseul; and he will—I 
know he will—do all he can. No, Ernest, no! 
he will not suffer the king to violate all human 
rights and decencies so long as he is minister, I 
am sure.” 

“TI would fain not embarrass him with such a 
task as this must be, my dear aunt,” replied 
Ernest de Nogent. “TI will find these people 
soon, depend upon it; and when I do, I will 
treat them in such a way as may make me need 
that protection, which he shall then give me if he 
will. No, it were better for him not to meddle 
with it at present, except in affording me any 
tidings he can obtain.” 











“Open the letter, Ernest, open the letter !” 
wey 16 


“ His own dignity,” replied the duchess, 


‘must be consulted too, Ernest. This conduct 
has gone on too long. It has grieved him 
bitterly, most severely; and, for my part, I 
would mueh rather see him strip himself of all 
his honours and all his power, and sit down 
calmly here to the unmingled enjoyment of fine 
feelings and high tastes, than be the minister of 
the greatest kingdom in Europe, swaying the 
destinies of empires, and yet powerless either to 
restrain and guard against the shameless, the dis- 
graceful depravity of the court, in which he 
stands next to the king, or to guard the people of 
the realm from such indecent ontrage. Yes, 
Ernest, yes, I would rather see him plain 
Stephen of Choiseul, surrounded by a few high 
and noble friends, than on such conditions prime- 
minister of Fiancee, with all the statesmen of 
Europe bowing before him.” 

** ] doubt you not in the least, my dear aunt,” 
replied Ernest: ** but in asking you not to take 
any notice of this affair at present, I am guided 
by selfish motives too. I fear that if the duke do 
interfere, the king may be led to pursue even 
more violent and unjustifiable measures. I see, 
now that I think more coolly, that the object 
contemplated at present must be to bring Made- 
moiselle de St. Morin to Paris against the count’s 
inclination. ‘They will never certainly dare 
venture upon anything else. Monsieur de Cas- 
telneau will, I know, send her back again at 
once ; but,if we irritate the king, he may give a 
positive order that she is to remain in Paris. 
Tell my uncle, then, all that has happened, but 
tell him whut I have said upon the subject: he 
will judge best how to act, both for the interests 
of all persons concerned and for his own honour. 
We may well rely upon his judgment.” 

‘‘ Indeed, indeed we may,”’ replied the duchess, 
“for where shall we find in Europe a judgment 
equal to his?” 

Thus spoke the Duchess of Choiseul; and 
though it may seem strange that such sentiments 
should exist in the bosom of a Frenchwoman of 
that age towards her husband, yet her words 
were but very, very faint symbols of the feelings 
which that high and devoted heart contained. 

Without waiting for any farther discussion, 
Ernest de Nogent took leave of his aunt, and 
mounting his horse, rode onward towards Paris 
as fast as he could go, calculating by the way 
what would be the best course for the count to 
pursue; whether to hurry on from the capital 
towards Castelneau in order to undeceive An- 
nette and send her back again to her calm home, 
or to allow her to come to Paris, and then bid 
her return immediately. But Ernest de Nogent 
himself was calculating, as we have already seen, 
upon false premises. He knew not to what a 
daring extent the vices of Louis had carried him 
since he himself had quitted the post which he 
once held at the palace, or he would have seen 
from the first moment that it was most necessary 
to keep Annette afar from the immediate influence 
of the court. Not that he ever doubted for one 
moment what would be the conduct of Annette 
herself under any circumstances in which she 
might be placed; but, had he known all, he 
would have known that she might be subjected 
to all that is revolting, painful, and grievous to a 
pure heart; she might be forced to mingle with 
scenes which were in themselves pollution, and 
hear words which are a disgrace to utter or to 
listen to. ' 

The state of the royal power in Franee at that 
moment presented a very curious phenomenon. 
In the heart of the court despotism was almost 
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complete. The king’s will was law to those 
who immediately surrounded him: there was 
nothing so arbitrary, so rash, or so violent that 
he dared not do within a certain distance of the 
capital. Paris, in fact, was France: the adjacent 
provinces were mere dependencies, and the 
farther provinces only remote colonies, where the 
royal authority was but faintly felt. So much, 
indeed, had this become the case, that when an 
offending nobleman was ordered to absent him- 
self fifty miles from Paris, it was called being 
sent into exile ; and in common parlance, no dis- 
tinction was made between exile from the court 
and exile from the country. 

In a remote province, those acts of personal 
tyranny dared not be done which were daily 
enacted in the capital ; and if ever the monarch 
was tempted to stretch the arm of despotic power 
to grasp some object at a distance from Paris, the 
ministers of his pleasure were forced to have re- 
course to artifice as well as violence in order to 
bring the victim within the immediate vortex of 
the court. Nor did artifice and violence always 
succeed ; for it is well known that Choiseul him- 
self, in the early part of his career, suddenly re- 
moved from the court one of his own relations to 
guard her from pollution; and, having placed a 
wide space between her and the king, set his 
despotic power at defiance. That, however, was 
ata time when the passions of Louis were under 
some restraint from a remaining sense of pro- 
priety ; but within the last few years of his reign, 
since the period when Ernest de Nogent had 
quitted the royal household to serve in the field, 
all ties of morality, religion, and even decency, 
had been cast away ; and it was very wrongly that 
the young officer fancied Annette might be easily 
removed even after she had arrived in Paris. 

He was revolving all these matters in his mind 
as he rode along, but not suffering his thoughts 
to delay him in his progress, when, not far from 
Fromenteau, he was passed by another horseman, 
galloping at as rapid a race as himself. Ernest 
de Nogent took no notice, and did not draw his 
bridle ; but the moment after they had crossed 
each other, he heard a voice exclaim, “* Monsieur 
de Nogent, Monsieur de Nogent.”’ 

Ernest checked his horse unwillingly, and 
looked round to see who it was that called; when, 
with a feeling of satisfaction, he beheld the face 
of one from whom he hoped to obtain some in- 
formation, if not some assistance. He according- 
ly turned his horse completely, and rode up to 
the side of the other cavalier, who had only 
halted as if to say something to him at a distance. 

«« Good-morrow, Monsieur Morin,”’ said the 
young gentleman : “did you wish to speak with 
me ?”” 

‘« Merely to ask whither away so fast, Mon- 
sieur de Nogent,” replied Pierre Morin. “I 
think 1 may want to speak with you before the 
day be over, and I wish to know where you are 
to be found.” 

«Can you not tell me, Monsieur Morin, what 
you wish to say now?” said Ernest. ‘ Where 
i shall be in the evening I cannot at all tell. My 
mind is troubled with business of some import- 
ance, and I think that perhaps you may know 
something of the matter.” 

** How should I know anything of the mat- 
ter ?”’ said Pierre Morin, with a meaning smile. 

** Because,”’ replied Ernest, “* you are said to 
know something of every one’s acfions, though 
men know not how you obtain such an insight.”” 

‘* Very easily, indeed,”’ replied Pierre Morin, 
who, be it remarked, was somewhat vain, and 


not altogether dnreasonably so, of the skill with 
which he procured information. It is scarcely 
possible, Monsieur de Nogent, for a man to be 
nearly twenty years the confidential agent and 
adviser of two lieutenants-general of police, and 
during nearly ten to exercise the principal power 
under them, without knowing something of every 
man and every family in France. Either they 
themselves come under our hands, or their ser- 
vants, or their friends, or their enemies; and 
whether it be themselves, or friends, or enemies, 
we always learn something, so that it needs but 
a good memory and a quick imagination to know 
a great deal, and to divine a great deal more.” 

‘** There are other ways also, I suspect, Mon- 
sieur Morin,”’ replied Ernest ; ** but pray, if you 
do know anything of the matter which now 
busies me, let me hear it, and give me your 
advice and assistance.” 

‘‘ There are other means, as you say,” replied 
Pierre Morin. ‘ Our Sas friends, the mou- 
chards, give us some aid; but their information 
would be worth little or nothing unless it were 
well digested after it is received. However, you 
are right in another respect. I think I do know 
something of the matter that troubles you, though 
probably less than you do; but I was just now 
going down to speak to the Duc de Choiseul 
upon the subject, and inquire what can be done 
with safety.’ 

*¢ You will not find the duke,” said Ernest; 
‘* he is at Versailles.” 

‘“« The duke quitted Versailles,” replied Pierre 
Morin, looking at his watch, ‘at five minutes 
after one. His carriage is by this time just roll- 
ing in through the gates of Chanteloup ; and by 
the time I get there, he will have washed his 
hands in the little cabinet to the left of the picture 
gallery, he will have taken a glass of Madeira 
and a biscuit, and have talked five minutes with 
Madame de Choiseul, so that he will just then 
be writing a letter to Monsieur de Gontaut in 
Corsica. But for the matter in hand,” he con- 
tinued more quickly ; “ that which affects you is 
news from Castelneau, is it not? Since you 
received the letter that alarmed you, I have made 
some inquiries, though not as many as I could 
wish. ‘The man Pierre Jean has been employed 
because he is a bold villain as well as a cunning 
one; but there have been more sent down since 
to second him: six, I understand, of the lowest 
and most detestable scum of the court. ‘They 
have dared to take upon them the name of the 
police, and for that they shall be punished, what- 
ever comes of it; but we must be quick in our 
motions, for by this time they are half way to 
Paris.” 

As Pierre Morin spoke, a dark and heavy 
cloud fell over the face of Ernest de Nogent, and 
he gazed bitterly upon the ground, seeing that 
the danger was much greater than he had at first 
supposed, and revolving with agony of mind all 
the griefs, perils, and anxieties which might 
beset poor Annette. If it were the intention of 
the king, he thought, merely to bring Annette, 
in the first instance, to the house of her guardian 
in Paris, he would have contented himself with 
the forged summons which had been sent, and 
would not have despatched so numerous a body 
of men, assuming the name of police. His 
heart burned within him; and feelings at that 
moment took possession of his bosom which 
would have been termed treasonable by almost 
every man at the court of bere 
‘Oh! that this monster had been but a private 








man,” he thought, “that with my own right 


hand I might have punished him as he de- 
serves,” 

Pierre Morin marked the expression of his 
countenance, and very easily divined his feelings, 

“Come, come, Monsieur de Nogent,” he 
said, “do not give way! Neither be rash nor 
despair, All will go well, depend upon it; but 
we must manage this thing delicately: all. will 
go well, I tell you, if we do not by some evil 
chance make a mistake in the game that we are 
playing. 1 will proceed to Chanteloup; you go 
back to Paris; but neither you nor the count 
must think of taking one step till you see me. | 
will join you soon, and give you informaiion, 
for I am nota little interested in this matter ag 
well as yourself. But stay,”’ he added, after a 
moment, ‘‘stay. I had forgotten; you~ must 
neither mention to the count that you have seen 
me, nor let him know that I take any part in the 
affair. Do not utter my name either to him or 
to any one else, remember; for in all things I 
must act but officially, or we shall spoil the 
whole business. There is nobody shall take the 
name of the police in France unpunished without 
due authority, and in chastising those who have 
done so, we may well set the lady free. Men- 
-tion, then, not my name to any one ; but in two 
hours and a half meet me at the hotel of Cler- 
mont Ferrand, and I will tell you more; but, 
mind, on no account must you commit me.” 

Thus saying, he turned his horse again and 
rode on; and Ernest de Nogent pursued his 
way, thinking, ‘ It is strange what the habit of 
observation will do. ‘This man has seen me but 
once with Annette, and yet he seems to have 
discovered at once how deeply I am interested in 
her and all that concerns her. It is oid, too, 
Annette seemed to know him; and he declares 
he is interested in the affair as well as myself! 
Yet what connection can there be between a 
person in his situation and one in hers? He is 
evidently not a man of rank or birth; perhaps 
he may have been a tutor in her family.’ 

While Ernest thus thought and rode on upon 
his way, Pierre Morin, mounted on a strong and 
exceedingly swift horse, lost no time in reaching 
Chanteloup. Of the persons whom he found in 
the’ courtyard, some were employed in unhar- 
nessing four splendid horses from the carriage of 
the duke, some gazing idly at what the others 
were doing, but all bowed low and humbly 
before the deputy of the lieutenant of police, and 
hastened to give him an answer to his inquiries. 
Pierre Morin found that his nice calculation of 
the prime-minister’s movements had been a little 
erroneous; the roads between Chanteloup and 
Versailles had been heavy. ‘The carriage of the 
duke had been delayed for a few minutes by 
some other obstruction; and the consequence 
was, that the letter to Corsica had not been yet 
begun, and the biscuit, glass of Madeira, and 
conversation with the duchess were not yet con- 
cluded. Indeed, that conversation had lasted 
longer than it usually did, for Madame de Choi- 
seul had, as we have seen, matters to relate 
which detained her husband from, his other 
affairs. 

It was announced to the duke, while still lis- 
tening to his wife’s narrative, that Monsieur 
Morin waited to see him, and he answered, 
“Take him into my cabinet. I will be with 
him ina moment. On my life, dear Louise,” 
he said, “it would not surprise me if Morin had 
come about this very business; for he. told me 
last night that the man Pierre Jean, who sticks 
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mean, unsightly, and injurious, had set out from 
Paris some time ago on a mission. which he 
believed to be not of the very best descrip- 
tion. IL will speak with him at once, and let 
you know wha he says. I am sick to the death 
at all this infamy, and I see that worse is coming 
still.” 

Thus saying, he quitted the duchess, and pro- 
ceeded to the cabinet where Pierre Morin was 
waiting. ‘The agent of police bowed down to 
the ground before the prime-minister, and the 
minister welcomed him with a gracious inclina- 
tion, pointing to a seat, and bidding him sit 
down, without any assumption of state and dig- 
nity, such as the Due de Choiseul might very 
likely have displayed in dealing with a man of 
less worth but higher rank: for the character of 
Pierre Morin was well known to him, and he 
was aware that such truth and honesty as his 
were seldom found combined with so much skill, 
shrewdness, and knowledge of human nature. 

“ Well, my good friend,” he said, ‘ what 
brings you to Chanteloup to-day? I trust that 
nothing new has gone amiss.” 

“That, my lord, you must decide,” replied 
Pierre Morin: “I come to you for information 
in regard to what has really taken place, and I 
hope we shall find that it is not amiss.” 

‘Perhaps I may divine the nature of your 
errand, Monsieur Morin,”’ replied the duke; 


“out I would fain hear.in the first instance, | 


what it is from your own niouth.” 
‘It were best so to do, my lord,’’ replied the 
officer; ‘and, if 1 might take a great liberty, I 


would ask that you answer my questions with- | 


out going farther than the mere matter of them, 
and withont showing. me any of your own 
views ; for we may both be called upon hereafter 
to give an account of what we say upon this 
subject, and as neither you nor | will tell a lie, 
we may as well have the truth convenient.” 

«Well, well,” said the duke; ‘* propose your 
questions, Monsieur Morin: you are accustomed 
to interrogatories, and I thank you for your hint. 
The rest I will judge of as we proceed.” 

Pierre Morin then went on to detail, very 
briefly, but with a more accurate knowledge 
than any other man in -the whole kingdom pos- 
sessed except the actors in the transaction, the 
whole particulars of what had befallen Annette, 
taking great care to avoid the slightest mention | 
of the king’s name, or to hint that any higher 
person could be engaged in the affair than those 
who had actually appeared on the scene. 

When he concluded the detail. the duke de- 
manded, without other comment, ‘“‘ Well, Mon- 
sieur Morin, who do you think is the instigator 
of this affair ?”’ 

“« Nay, my lord,”’ replied Pierre Morin, «that 
I do not know ; and, to say the truth, I do not at 
present intend to inquire; but-—” 

“ Right, right!’ answered the duke, after a 
moment’s thought: “ I understand you ; you are 
right; there is but that one way! Go on with 
your questions.” 

“Well, then, my lord,” continued Pierre 
Morin, ‘ you see here is a flagrant breach of the 
law committed ; and, moreover, an insult of the 
grossest kind offered to the police, unless your 
lordship or some of the ministers authorised 
these men to make this arrest, and to call them. 
selves by a false name. May I ask if you 


did so ?”” 
“Certainly not,” replied the duke, with a 
smile ; ‘and I can at once answer that none of 


the ministers gave such authority, which is con- 











trary to every principle of law and justice. We 
should merit, and doubtless incur, the most 
severe indignation of the king were we to coun- 
tenance such things.” 

‘“* Very well, then, my lord,”’ replied Pierre 
Morin, ‘“‘ my course is very clear: I have 
already informed the lieutenant-general, my 
chief, that certain persons of bad repute have 
been passing themselves off for his agents, and 
making arrests as if under his authority, and he 
immediately gave me orders for apprehending 
them ; but | thought it best to make sure that the 
matter had not taken place under lawful autho- 
rity. As | now find,” he continued, with marked 
emphasis, ‘ that your lordship and all the minis- 
ters of the crown are ignorant of the whole trans- 
action, I shall at once lodge all the parties 
concerned in the Chatelet, putting them au 
secret till such time as we can gain full informa- 
tion as to their designs.” 

** An excellent plan, Monsieur Morin,”’ replied 
the duke: ‘¢an excellent plan. But what do 
you intend to do with the young lady ?”’ 

‘¢On that I will take your lordship’s advice,” 

replied Pierre Morin. ‘It might be best to 
por her back at once into Quercy; but, poor 
| thing, she has had a long and fatiguing journey 
already, and—” 

| “You seem to take a great interest in her, 
Monsieur Morin,” said the duke, suddenly. 

«I do, indeed, my lord,” replied Pierre Mo- 
rin; “and so would your lordahip if you saw 
|and knew her. She is as beautiful and sweet a 
creature as ever you beheld.” 

‘“« And her name is very like your own, Mon- 
sieur Morin,’’ answered the duke. 

Pierre Morin made him a low bow, out of 
which it was impossible to extract any definite 
meaning, adding, at the same time, ** Your lord- 
| ship does me a great deal of honour; but I am 
merely a.simple roturier, and neither a noble nor 
a saint, as the two first syllables of her name 
imply. But still, what would your lordship 
have me do with her?” 

‘* Hark ye, Morin,” said the duke, speaking 
in a low voice. ‘* Send her back again at once, 
without a moment's delay. I would protect her 
to the best of my power here, but there are some 
things in which I am powerless.” 








| 





“Only in small things, my lord,” replied 
Pierre Morin ; “ in great ones, none so powerful : 
for the king said yesterday to the Count de Lude, 
as they were walking under the orangery, that if 
all the other ministers were to oppose your opi- 
nion, and all the statesmen in Europe were to 





piece of information to dispose of carries it 
thither direct.’’ 

“[t is a strange system,”’ said the duke, 
musing: ** a strange system, indeed, Monsieur 
Morin ; and I cannot think a good one.” 

* Neither you nor I framed it, my lord,’ re- 
plied Pierre Morin. ‘+ You found it as it is: it 
made me whatI am. You must use it, | must 
follow it. Besides, it is like one of those pow- 
der-carts that I have seen following the army, 
on which the tired men sometimes jump up to 
ride, neither the.most convenient nor the safest 
conveyance, but yet better than none.” 

** Pray Heaven it do not explode, and blow us 
all to atoms!” said the duke. 

** What will be, will be !’’ answered Pierre 
Morin, with a true French shrug of indifference; 
and adding, “As I find your lordship is not at 
all cognisant of those men’s conduct, I will pro- 
ceed against them in the usual course,” he 
bowed low and retired. 





CHAPTER XXV. 


The Hotel de Clermont Ferrand, at the time 
we speak of, was vacant as a residence, at least 
for anything else than rats and mice. ‘The pro- 
prietor was a young man then absent with the 
army: the woman put in to keep the place in 
order, who was the widow of an old porter, was 
absent gossiping with her neighbours the greater 
part of the day, and slept at the house of her 
daughter, at some distance from that place. She 
vowed that it was impossible to rest there, on 
account of the long-tailed denizens whom we 
have mentioned, and who, according to her ac- 
count, danced all night over her head rather in 
the measure of a gavot than of a minuet. 

It was sometimes convenient for the agents of 
the police to have a place where they could meet 
with a suspicious fiiend, somewhat less dan- 
gerous to their guest than the central bureau. 
To meet this contingency in his own. case, 
Pierre Morin had communicated his views to the 
good lady, who made him a most reverend cour- 
tesy; and, being assured of a certain piece of 
money, and the protection of the police year by 
year, she gave her good friend a key of the man- 
sion, and took care never to present herself on 
inexpedient occasions. 

About five o’clock on the day of Pierre Mo- 
rin’s visit to the Duke of Choiseul, Ernest de 
Nogent entered the court of the hotel we have 
mentioned, and applied himself in vain to various 
doors for admission. Not one of them either 


and in all classes. 
ful, indeed, to his majesty not to pay him the 
same attention we pay to the rest of his subjects. 
Besides, as we have few opportunities of asking 
his will, how should we know it upon slighter 
occasions if we did not give heed to such casual 
indications of his 
my lord, that the 
Temple of Fame which one of our poets has been 
| writing about, and every one who has a little 


back them, he would take your judgment against 
theirs, and feel sure of success.” 

The duke looked pleased, but replied, with a 
meaning smile, ‘* Why, Monsieur Morin, Mon- 
sieur Morin, how do you learn all the king’s 
private conversation? You have not, surely, 
any of the gentlemen whom you term your 
good friends the mouchards near the royal 
person ?”’ 

‘* We have them everywhere, my lord,” re- 
plied Pierre Morin, with a reverential bow: “ay, 
It would be very disrespect- 


easure? The truth also is, 
reau de police is in fact the 


yielded to his hand or returned the slightest an- 
swer, except a murmuring echo, which spoke of 
emptiness. He looked at his watch; he was 
exactly to his time; and, though he was suffer- 
ing under impatience—that disease which renders 
men more inconsiderate than probably any other 
—he did bethink himself that Pierre Morin might 
be kept by some other engagements a few 
minutes longer than the time he had appointed. 
He therefore walked up and down the court, de- 
termined to wait the event; and in about ten 








minutes the figure of him he expected suddenly 
appeared under the archway. Ernest was ad- 
vancing to speak to him; but another man sud- 
denly came up, touched Monsieur Morin on the 
arm, and addressed him in a low tone and with 
an important face. 

Pierre Morin paused and listened, and then 
demanded, «Ha? When?” 

*: Two hours ago!’’ replied the man, who ap- 
peared by his dress to be either a writing or a 
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drawing master. “I saw him myself as hk 
came out.”’ 

«Which way did he take? demanded Pierre 
Morin : * to his father’s house, or to the south ?” 

«To neither,” answered ‘the stranger: “he 
went home first to the lodging which he hired 
three months ago; but then he shaved and dress- 
ed himself, and, getting into a chaise de poste, 
rolled away to Versailles.”’ 

‘Ha ?”’ said Pierre Morin: ‘then, my good 
friend, vour business is to go after him. ‘Tell! 
our friend the marquis to let me hear all tha 
passes within the palace; but do you watch where 
he goes yourself when he quits the king, and le 
me know something more at the grand bureaw by 
eight o’clock.” 

All this was said so low that Ernest, who had 
taken a turn to the other side of the court as soon 
as he saw how busily Pierre Morin was engaged, 
heard not a word ; and the disguised emissary oi 
the police, as soon as he had received the above 
directions, glided quietly away without making 
any reply. 

No sooner was he gone than Pierre Morin ad- 
vanced to the young officer, saying, ‘‘I have 
now obtained all the information I wanted. The 
young lady is within twenty miles of Paris, and 
she shall be free before midnight. What says 
the Count de Castelneau to the contents of your 
letter ?”’ 

“Tf have not seen him,” replied Ernest de 
Nogent; “ for before I arrived—some ten min- 
utes, the servant said—he had set out for Ver- 
sailles, having been summoned thither by a 
special messenger from the king.” 

“Ha!” said Pierre Morin, * that is strange, 
too! They-would keep him out of the way. 
But what is to be done with the young lady ? 
that is the question: whether to bring her to 
Paris to his hotel at once, or to send her back to 
Castelneau.” 

“‘Oh, send her hack, send her back!” ex- 
claimed Ernest de Nogent. ‘In Heaven’s 
name keep her not here, if you have any interest 
in her fate.” 

“I have, indeed, young gentleman,” replied 
Pierre Morin: ‘“‘ more than you know of. But, 
though I can set her free, it is impossible for me 
to guard her back again to Castelneau, as I could 
wish to do. 1 cannot be absent myself without 
distinct orders. I cannot spare more than two 
men to go such a distance, and only one of those 
can be of my own people, while the people who 
are pursuing her may be many, and certainly 
will be unscrupulous.” 

**Let me, then, undertake that part,’’ replied 
Ernest de Nogent. ‘You set her free. Give 
me two men to help me—my own servant, my- 
self, and a man I can hire will make five—and I 
will answer with my life she shall reach Castel- 
neau in safety.” 

Pierre Morin smiled. ‘TI fear it may be 
dangerous for you,” he said, “in more ways 
than one; but, however, I must have an hour or 
two to decide, for ] have other persons to con- 
sult. Such things as these cannot be done 
without counsel, and I have many things to think 
of and to do. Itis now five of the clock ; meet 
me at ten to-night, with the two men you speak 
of, in the grounds of the small chateau of Michy. 
Do you know it?” 

‘No, I do not,”’ replied Ernest de Nogent, 
«but I will easily find it: where does it lie ?”’ 

‘* Between Longueville and Malesherbes,” re- 
plied Pierre Morin: “make for Longueville in 
the first place, then ride on straight before you 
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as if you were going to’ Puiselet, and take the 


first turning to your right. On your left you 
will find a gate; it is the first gate you come to. 
Go in there, and a little farther on you will see 
the chateau. Do not go near it, however, but 
keep among the trees to the left. ‘Take no 
notice of anything you see or hear till I come, 
for oo may be passing up and down the 
road. Draw your horses among the trees, and 
keep them as much screened-as possible.” 

‘Oh, I will manage all that,” replied Ernest 
de Nogent; “I am a soldier, you know, ‘and 
accustomed to such things. You will join me 
there, then ; but how can we convey Mademoi- 
selle de St. Morin back ?”’ 

“‘T will bring a carriage with me,” replied the 
commissary, ‘‘ only you be punctual to your 
hour and careful in your movements. These are 
matters in which slight mistakes ruin great 
enterprises.” 

« Trusting to you entirely,” replied Ernest de 
Nogent, “1 will follow your directions to the 
letter ; but we must all make haste if you have 
other persons to see in Paris, for our time is very 
short, and the way long, I think.” 

«« Oh, no,” replied the commissary, ‘ ’tis not 
seven leagues. Quick horses and willing minds, 
and we shall accomplish the matter easily.” 

Ernest asked him to repeat once more the 
directions he had given, and then left him to 
make hasty preparations for his journey. Those 
preparations, however, required consideration ; 
for he had, in the first place, to engage some one 
to assist him; and, in the next place, he had to 
communicate by letter to the Count de Castel- 
neau both what had occurred and the course he 
was about to pursue. When he came to perform 
the latter part of the task, he found it mach more 
difficult to execute than he had anticipated; for 
in the eagerness which he had felt for the de- 
liverance of her he loved, he had totally forgotten 
to ask himself what title he had to interfere in 
the matter. He now recollected, however, that 
the title might be questioned by the Count de 
Castelneau himself, so that it was with some 
embarrassment, and after considerable thought, 
that he at length accomplished the undertaking. 

He told the count then that the letter from his 
father, which he envlosed, had reached him at 
Chanteloup, and that his absence from Paris at 
the time of its arrival had unfortunately pre- 
vented him from communicating it before the 
count’s departure for Versailles. [Ie then went 
on to say that he had received information from 
good authority, that, after having been induced 
to set out from Castelneau by a spurious letter, 
Mademoiselle de St. Morin hal been subjected 
to a false arrest, and was even then detained in 
the neighbourhood of Paris. Under these cir- 
cumstances, he added—avoiding all mention 
either of Pierre Morin’s part in the affair, or of 
his own suspicions pdicelittal the king—that he 
had determined ‘to endeavour to liberate Made- 
moiselle de Si. Morin at once, and would im- 
mediately communicate the result to Monsieur de 
Castelnean. He apologised for acting in the 
matter upon his own responsibility, but said that 
he had many reasons, which the count could 
well conceive, for seeking to free Mademoiselle 
de St. Morin with the least possible delay. 

This task being accomplished, and the letter 
having been left at the house of the count. Ernest 
next proceeded to ensure the assistance of an old 
soldier, who had formerly served in his own 
regiment. Horses also’ Avere to be hired; but, 
being thoroughly acquainted with the city of 


Paris, and being himself well known and re. 
spected, that part of the undertaking was easily 
effected, and by half past seven o’clock he was 
in the saddle and on the road to Longueville. 
He passed through that little village after a quick 
ride in a dark night, at about a quarter before ten, 
and then proceeding somewhat more slowly, he 
followed exactly the directions of Pierre Morin, 
watching all the turnings narrowly as they had 
been described to him. The way, indeed, seemed 
much longer than he had been told it was; and 
he was beginning to fancy that he must have 
made a mistake, when by the very faint light that 
still existed in the air he perceived a gate upon 
the left hand, which opened easily to his touch. 
He accoriingly went in, followed by his two 
attendants, and, closing the entrance carefully 
behind him, advanced up an avenue of trees 
which apparently led towards the chateau he was 
seeking. 

The night, as I have said, was extremely dark, 
and Ernest de Nogent for some time looked for 
the mansion in vain. ‘In the end, however, he 
perceived the dark lines of a building at some 
distance on the road, and to the left, as Pierre 
Morin had described, some scattered groups of 
trees at the distance of about a hundred yards 
from the avenue. As soon as he had satisfied 
himself that this was the spot which the deputy 
of the lieutenant-general had meant, he quitted 
the road, and proceeded to shelter himself under 
the trees; in doing which, his horse took fright 
at a roe-deer which started from the bushes, and 
rearing violently, had nearly fallen back with 
him. Ernest de Nogent, however, who was a 
bold and practised horseman, forced the animal 
forward among the trees, and then dismounting, 
quieted and pacified him, to prevent the fretful 
passaging into which the struggle had thrown it. 

Before this ‘was fully accomplished, he heard 
the sound of“other horses’ feet coming up the 
avenue, and in a minute or two after, as he gazed 
intently forward, he saw distinctly three or four 
dark forms ride rapidly along the road. The 
murmur of voices, too, was heard: and just as 
they reached the nearest point to himself, one of 
the speakers raised his tone, saying, with a short, 
peculiar, and disagreeable laugh, **We will soon 
see: they have taken care of the gate, I hope.” 

Ernest said not a word, and his heart beat a 
good deal, but it was with anger, not with fear ; 
and he gazed steadily towards the building which 
was before his eyes for several minutes. As the 
shadow was there darker, he could just faintly 
distinguish several horsemen pause and dis- 
mount; but a moment after, a large door in the 
centre of the building opened, and from the bright 
light which issued forth he pereeived clearly that 
the suspicions which the tone of the voice and 
the peculiar laugh he had heard induced him to 
entertain, were not without foundation, for in the 
graceful though somewhat spare form that first 
entered the chateau he ihstantly recognised the 
person of the Baron de’ Cajare. 





CHAPTER XXVI. 


We must now quit the cool onter air for a short 
time, and enter into an abode of revelry and mer- 
riment, within whien, ever since darkness hud 
set in, a party of five men and three women had 
been eating and drinking, and langhing and sing- 
ing, and holding a conversation which, though 
the i: and the absolute terms might be 
someth 





ng more refined than they womld have 
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been in ge ee emma omg was in 
substance aud meaning of a more gross, disgust- 
ing, and degrading kind than might have ca 
expected, in any ordinary cireumstances, in the 
rest auberge in France. , 

Those meinbers of the lower orders that ape 
the vices of the higher classes are sure to become 
even more disgustingly depraved than when théy 
remain sati with the coatser vices more 
common in their own rank. ‘he men and wo- 
men here assembled were the lowest grade of 
the vicious followers of a vicious court; and 
there was mixed with the libertine slang, which 
they had acquired in their base services to those 
above them, a vulgarity which left their profliga- 
cy naked in its most horrible form. There was, 
withal, a merriment, too, and a levity, and an 
affectation of wit and smartness, which rendered 


the caricature of that abandoned court complete. 


But it is forbidden to me in these pages to draw 
the minute traits of a picture so revolting ; and, 
contenting myself with this general description, I 
must leave the whole preceding part of the con- 
versation that was there going on unsaid, up to 
the moment when one of the party, with a foam- 

sing glass of rich wine in his hand am a licen- 
tious jest upon his lips, suddenly started and set 
down the glass, exclaiming, “* Pentre Saint 
Gris! There are horses’ feet. It cannot be the 
king at this bour.” 

“The king!” cried another ‘Sot! Animal! 
Don’t you know that the king never rides now- 
a-days on when he is huuting? No, no, it 
is some of those faquins of the court. Go you, 
Merliton, and see. ‘There, they are ringing the 
bell like fury. Quick, quick! get them into 
another room, and put those two bottles away. 
Monsieur Albert would haul us over the coals if 
he found us drinking his Epernay.” 

Great bustle and confusion now took place in 
the room, while the man they called Merliton— 
which was evidently a nom de guerre—proceed- 
ed slowly to open the door, with eyes somewhat 
inflamed with the debauch, though his step was 
steady and his mind was still clear. ‘The mo- 
ment the entrance was free, a gentleman, carry- 
ing a cane in his hand, walked coolly in, and 
was taking his way along the passage of the 
house without pausing or asking any questions. 

Merliton, however, threw himself suddenly in 
his way, exclaiming, ‘‘ Who the devil are you, 
and what do you want* This is no place for 
such cool gentry to march in, as if they were at 
home. Yes, sir,’ he continued, as the other 
gazed at him from head to foot with 4 contempt- 
uous look, * yes, sir, it is I, your very obedient 
humble servant; but indeed, sweet sir, you have 
the advantage of me! Pray who are you?” 

“Beso good as to move out of my way,” 
said the Baron de Cajare, coolly, but appearing 
to be animated with the pu of raising the 
eane which he carried in his hand, and applying 
it to the shoulders of Master Merliton. 

At that moment, however, a personage. with 
one eye, to whom the reader has been already 
introduced, passed the stranger suddenly, ex- 
claiming, ‘* Merliton, thou art drunk: drunk as 
was thy mother at the moment of thy birth. 
She was canteen woman, Monsieur le Baron,” 
he continued, addressing Monsieur de Cajare, 
“she was canteen woman to the thirteenth regi- 
ment, and assured me upon her honour—and a 
woman of honour she was-—that, to the best of 
aa recollection, she had never been Pros Son 

ay sober for forty years. So my rien 
Merliton here winter been born when she 





was drunk. You see he does not disgrace his 
parentage. Now, Merliton, get out of the way, 
there’s a good fellow, or I shall be obliged to let 
the light through you; and a man with a key- 
hole in him is not so good as a door.” 

At these words Merliton drew somewhat back, 
and the baron passed on, saying to Pierre Jean, 
who had accompanied him, ‘* This may be very 
amusing, but it does not please me. Show me 
into some room, and send me somebody whom 
this young lady has not yet seen among these 
men.” 

The baron was accordingly taken to a vacant 
chamber, and a light was spevdily brought; but 
it was more difficult a great deal to find a person 
who had not been seen by Mademoiselle «de St. 
Morin, for every one of the party in the house 
had contrived to visit her apartment in turn, not 
a little to her annoyance and grief. As soon as 
it was ascertained that such. was the case, the 
baron ordered one of the men who had accom- 
panied him, and who had remained without, with 
two other attendants, in charge of the horses, to 
be brought in; and, followed by him, he pro- 
ceeded up stairs to the apartment in which, as 
he was told, Annette was to be found; the key 
being given to him at the foot of the stairs, for 
she had been held as a close prisoner, together 
with her own servants, since she had arrived 
from Castclneau. The apartment in which she 
was confined contained four chambers, the first 
of which was an anteroom, where the two men- 
servants were now seated. ‘They both started 
up on the entrance of the baron, with looks which 
indicated a strong resolution to resist any farther 
insolence towards their mistress to the best of 
their power, however small that power might be. 
The moment, however, that they beheld the Ba- 
ron de Cajare, whom they had frequently seen 
at Castelneau, their faces brightened; for any 
countenance but those which had lately presented 
themselves seemed to them that of a friend. 

The baron instantly caught the change of ex- 
pression, and understood what it meant; he ac- 
cordingly held up his hand with a meaning look, 
as if to caution them against making any noise, 
inquiring, at the same time, in a low voice, 
‘* Where is your mistress !” 

** Here, sir, here,’ said the old servant Je- 
rome: ‘* she will be so glad to see you, I am 
sure. She is in this room, with Madame Don- 
nine and her maid.” 

Thus saying, the old man led the way and 
opened the door, and the baron followed with a 
quiet step, taking his tone from what had just 
passed. 

As soon as she saw him, Annette rose, but it 
was with very different feelings from those which 
Jerome had imagined she would entertain. For 
a moment Annette did not feel quite sure that he 
himself was not the contriver of the whole 
scheme under which she had suffered, and, con- 
sequently, her first sensations tended towards 
indignation, rather than pleasure. Various cir- 
cumstances, however, presenting themselves ra- 
pidly to her mind, made her pes, Be more favour- 
ably the next moment, and believe that the Baron 
de Cajare had no immediate share in the transac- 
tions of the last few days, so that her look of 
anger and dismay speedily underwent a change. 

On his part, the baron, skilful in reading the 
human countenance, marked the first expression 
which appeared on hers; and, bowing low but 
distantly, he said, «I have come, Mademoiselle 
de St. Morin, perhaps too presumptuously, con- 
sidering all things, to free you from the hands of 











the insolent villains who have got possession of 
you, and to convey you to a place of safety, if 
oaks so far pardon me as to accept of my 
aid. 

Poor Annette knew but too little of the world, 
and the tone in which he spoke tended still more 
to remove her apprehensions. She thought she 
had done him injustice, and replied mildly and 
gratefully, ** Indeed, Monsieur de Cajare, I feel 
infinitely obliged, and can of course regard such 
an act of kindness as no presumption. Oh! far 
from it,” she exclaimed, clasping her hands, as 
all the painful particulars of her situation came 
back more forcibly on her mind. ‘ How shall 
I ever be able to show myself grateful enough to 
any one that will free me from these people, who 
are not—who cannot be, I am sure—the police 
of the realm !”’ 

‘The police !’’ exclaimed the Baron de Ca- 
jare, very well satisfied with the progress he had 
already made; ‘they may be the object of the 
good offices of the police ere long, but other- 
wise they have nothing more to do with the po- 
lice than the man who was executed in the Gréve 
a few days ago. Their object in regard to your- 
self will be explained hereafter; the only thing 
to be done now is to set you free.” 

“Oh! let us go! let us go immediately !”’ re- 
plied Annette, taking a step towards the door. 

“Nay, nay,”’ said the baron, with a smile, 
“we must pause a little yet. A carriage will be 
here directly, to bear you to a place of security 
at once: and in the mean time, as I have reason 
to believe that some of these villains are still 
lingering about in the grounds, | must go and dis- 
lodge them with my servants, that we may meet 
with no obstruction.” 

“But where are you going to take me to, 
Monsieur de Cajare,?’’ said Annette. ‘Of 
course I had better go at once to Monsieur de 
Castelneau.”’ 

*« He was at Versailles when I quitted it,”’ re- 
plied the Baron de Cajare, “and thither do I pro- 
pose to take you, mademoiselle. You may rely 
on my honour, I think, and be quite sure that I 
will-place you in perfect security.” 

Annette would have fain had a more definite 
explanation; and the vagueness of the baron’s 
words renewed, whether she would or not, her 
former apprehensions. She resolved not to show 
any fears, however, for she felt that her situation 
could not be worse than what it was, and she 
therefore only added, “ Pray let us go quickly, 
Monsieur de Cajare ! Every moment that I stay 
in this place is terrible to me.” 

“TI will but ensure that these people have 
quitted the park,” replied the baron, “and return 
to you without loss of time.” 

As he spoke he gazed upon the sweet girl 
whom he addressed with a look of admiration 
and tenderness which he could not repress. He 
took care, indeed, that it should-not be disrespect- 
ful; but it revived, in a considerable degree, An- 
nette’s fears and apprehensions in regard to his 
object, and made her think with dislike of in- 
curring a great debt of obligation towards a man 
for whom she had learned to entertain a strong 
antipathy. 

After leaving her the baron paused in the cor- 
ridor, musing for a moment, while his servant 
held the lamp, and ending his revery with a few 
muttered words, which even the man close to 
him did not hear distinctly. 

‘Tt will be a difficult game,” he said to him- 
self, ‘* but it must be played !”” 

As those words were never fully explained by 
7 
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him to any one, and as his actions did not after- 
ward afford the interpretation, we must draw 
back for a moment the curtain of the breast, and, 
looking into the heart, investigate what were the 
emotions passing within; what were the objects 
he proposed to himself; what were the purposes 
with which he came thither. It may easily be 
understood that the Baron de Cajare had not per- 
sonally the power, if he had the inclination, oi 
freeing Annette from the hands of those who now 
held her in a state of unlawful captivity ; and 


though, perhaps, to those who are well read in, 


the annals of the reign of Louis XV., and know 
the base subserviency of that monarch’s courtiers, 
the conduct of the baron might give reasonable 
cause for believing he was base enough to lenc 
himself to the licentious views of the king, ye 
such was not exactly the case. He had, it is 
true, been suddenly freed from captivity, ha 
been sent for to Versailles, and had held a long 
and confidential communication with the monarch 
on the very subject of Annette de St. Morin ; fo. 
Louis and almost all the members of his cour 
well knew that the good baron was in no degree 
scrupulous in any point where his own interests 
were concerned. He had strong passions, it was 
true ; and sometimes, indeed, those passions had 
been known to get the better of his interested 
views ; but he restrained them, in general, by the 
power of a cool and calculating mind ; and the 
king believed that the taming which he had lately 
undergone in the Bastile must have brought down 
any spirit of resistance to the level which was de- 
sired. The baron had listened, then, with the 
utmost complacency during his interview with 
the monarch: even assisted the king with an ap- 
propriate word every now and then, when Louis 
found a difficulty in explaining his own mean- 
ing; and showed not the slightest surprise, dis- 
gust, or indignation at proposals which were an 
insult to him, and a gross and horrible injustice 
towards Annette. But all the time that the con- 
versation was proceeding, the baron was calcu- 
lating in his own mind whether there might or 
might not be a possibility, not only of frustrating 
the king’s designs, but also of making them 
serviceable to his own views and purposes in 
regard to Annette. 

Strange to say, the Baron de Cajare really 
loved Annette ; she was, indeed, the only being 
he had ever loved ; but her beauty and her grace 
had commenced what difficulties, and opposition, 
and coldness had finished. As but too often hap- 
pens, those very feelings of repugnance towards 
him on her part, which should have checked his 
pursuit, had only urged him forward the more 
vehemently ; and he resolved, even while the 
king spoke, to risk all that even the anger and 
indignation of a despotic monarch can effeet, to 
obtain possession of her he loved. ‘The king, in 
the course of their interview, had instructed him 
to bring Annette. to Versailles, making a show of 
delivering her from the hands of those who had 
brought her from the south; and the baron cal- 
culated that an opportunity would be thus afford- 
ed him of laying before the fair object of such 
machinations the alternative of remaining in the 
power of a licentious monarch armed with de- 
spotic authority, or of un.ng her fate with his, 
and quitting the court of France altogether. 

Difficulties, indeed, he knew might interpose ; 
but such difficulties had been overcome in other 
instances, by art if not by force, and he doubted 
not in the least that Annette’s choice would soon 
be made, if she once became fully aware of the 
dangers of her situation. He had determined, 


therefore, to obey the king’s orders to the letter 
to a certain extent, to take Annette to Versailles, 
and at the moment that she became fully aware 
of all the horrors that surrounded her, to present 
to her the means of escape by uniting her fate 
with his. He had, however, another task in 
hand, which he now hastened to perform. 

Alas for human plans! In the very first in- 
stance, afier the momentary pause of, thought 
which we have mentioned, the Baron de Cajare 
accidentally destroyed the very last vestige of 
that confidence in his kindness of purpose which 
his manner and tone had at first revived for a 
moment in Annette’s bosom. After he left her, 
the young lady remained standing in the middle 
of the room, thinking silently over what had just 
passed, and her meditation lasted longer than his, 
for his was only produced by a momentary ap- 
prehension lest his skill and cunning should not 
be sufficient to outwit the king, while hers had 
for its object all the dangers, difficulties, and 
anxieties that surrounded her. She was roused, 
however, two or three minutes after, by hearing 
a voice, which she well recognised as his, ex- 
claiming in a loud and impatient tone, “ Pierre 
Jean! Pierre Jean! where have you get to 
now ?”’ 

At once everything like trust or hope vanished 
from her bosom in an instant. ‘ He is a con- 
federate, then,” she thought, ‘* with the chief in- 
strument of those who have deceived aud be- 
trayed me.” The next question which she put 
to her own heart naturally was, ‘Is he not him- 
self the instigator of all that has taken place? Is 
he not himself now trying to deceive me with a 
hope of escape, while he is the person who has 
brought me into this situation!’ The disap- 
pointment of hope and expectation, the bewilder- 
ment of discovering so much baseness and trea- 
chery, the despair of finding any one to deliver 
her, overcame the courage and strength of mind 
which had hitherto supported her; and, sitting 
down at the table where good Donnine had re- 
mained watching the countenance of her mistress, 
Annette covered her eyes with her hands and 
wept bitterly. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


While this was passing within the little chateau 
of Michy—a place which had been privately 
bought by Louis the Fifteenth, with views and 
purposes of the most disgraceful kind—Ernest de 
Nogent had remained among the trees, as he had 
been directed by Pierre Morin, ty the sight 
of the Baron de Cajare had tempted him, almost 
beyond his power of resistance, to enter the cha- 
teau, and endeavour at once to set Annette. at 
liberty. He had but two men with him, how- 
ever; the baron had evidently been accompanied 
by three; and, from the words which had fallen 
from the deputy of the lieutenant of police, he 
had every reason to believe that there were many 
more within the chateau itself. He paused, then, 
and watched, not knowing what was to take 
place next, and determined, at all risks, to inter- 
fere if any attempt were made to remove Annette 
before the arrival of Pierre Morin. After wait- 
ing some time, anxiously listening for every 
sound, he began to suspect that the Baron de 
Cajare had caused the gates to be closed after 
him, and that the police might be delayed by that 
obstacle. Under this im ion, he directed 
one of those who had aceompanied him to return 


The man had not been gone five minutes, 
however, when some one bearing a torch was 
seen to issue forth from the chateau; another 
succeeded, and then another; till at length six cr 
seven flambeaux appeared before the house, and 
began to move about in different directions 
through the small space of open ground called 
the park. The enclosure did not, indeed, con- 
tain more than fifty or sixty acres, so that no one 
could lie concealed for any length of time; but 
there were apparently numerous groups of trees 
and thick bushes, and those among which the 
young officer was now standing afforded an 
irregular screen, which, by a step taken hither or 
thither, might be made to hide his party from the 
eyes of any one who did not actually enter the 
thicket. 

The horses he had placed in a spot where 
they could not be seen, as soon as he had become 
as much acquainted with the ground as the dark- 
ness would permit; and though he doubted not 
that the rearing and plunging of his charger, 
when scared by the roe-deer, had attracted the 
attention of the Baron de Cajare, yet he hoped 
to conceal himself where he was till the arrival of 
the police. He was now nota little apprehensive, 
however, lest the man whom he had sent to the 
gate might be intercepted on his return; and he 
listened eagerly for any sound, while the torches 
wandered over the ground in parties of two or 
ay evidently in search of somebody or some- 
thing. 

Circling round him at a distance, the blaze of 
light was seen wavering here and there through 
the darkness of the night; now flashing broad 
and red upon the ground, now appearing and dis- 
appearing through the trees. At length Ernest’s 
quick ear caught the sound of a step approaching; 
but at that moment one of the tore rs was 
seen to rush forward and throw his torch down 
upon the grass, calling loudly, ** Here is one of 
them! Here is one of them! Follow quick, 
follow quick !”” Several others instantly rushed 
forward, and at the same moment the servant 
whom he had sent to the gate ran up to the 
side of Ernest de Nogent, while the other party 
came on, chasing him rapidly. 

There were two or three stout trees in’ front, 
with but small spaces between them, while to 
the right and left was the thicket;-and finding 
that he must now absolutely stand upon his de- 
fence, Ernest took advantage of the situation 
with the prompt decision of an experienced 
soldier. 

** Draw your swords !” he exclaimed. * Be- 
tween those two trees, Martin! Guard that open 
space on your left. I will take care of your right. 
Here, Pierrot! Come in here.” Now, spare no 
man, for they are doing what is not lawful.” 
Almost as he spoke the Baron de Cajare, with 
four others, among whom was Pierre Jean him- 
self, some bearing torches and some without, 
came so close that the faces of the one party be- 
came visible to the other. 

**Down with your arms, and surrender,” 
shouted the Baron de Cajare. ‘* What do you 
here at this hour of night ?”’ 
‘I ask you the same question, sir,”’ replied 
Ernest de Nogent. ‘ Stand off,”’ he continued, 
“ stand off, I say, or you are a dead man.” 

The baron nevertheless advanced, with his 
drawn sword held lightly in his hand, as if he 
did not expect that Ernest de Nogent would at- 
tempt any serious resistance; and the young 
tleman did indeed feel a disinclination to 
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on foot to the gate, and, if;he found it locked, to 
do what he could to open it. , 
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When he had taken two more steps forward, 
however, the Baron de Cajare threw himself in 
an instant into an attitude of attack, and, well 
knowing that protection would be afforded him 
for Bi he might do, lunged fiercely at the 
bosom of his opponent. Fortunately, Ernesi de 
Nogent had not been entirely thrown off his 
guard: the baron’s foot slipped a little on the 
dewy turf, and the young officer, parrying his 
lunge in tierce, took advantage of that circum- 
stance to get within his adversary’s point, and 
then, drawing up his left foot, he struck him a 
violent blow with the hilt of his sword upon the 
face, exclaiming, in the indignation of his heart, 
« Traitor and scoundrel !’’ 

The violence of the blow overthrew the 
balance of his adversary, and the baron fell back, 
bleeding profusely from a bruised gash under his 
eye. He started on his feet again in a moment, 
however, recovered his guard as quickly as pos- 
sible, and exclaiming, in a much cooler tone than 
might have been expected, ** Hold the torches, 
hold the torches !”” recommenced his attack upon 
the young officer with cold and bitter determi- 
tion, 

He was a complete master of his weapon, and 
was now aware of the slippery nature of the 

round. His opponent, indeed, was scarcely in- 

erior to him in skill, and was a taller and more 

werful man; but his two servants were at- 
tacked on either side at the same moment, and 
others of the torch-bearers were seen hurrying 
up from the various parts of the ground over 
which they had been scattered, as if to take 
Ernest’s small party in the rear. 

Pierre Jean, for his part, stood by calmly, 
holding the torch to give light to the scene of 
combat between the Baron de Cajare and Ernest 
de Nogent; and ever and anon, when he saw a 

exchanged, he put his left hand up 
under his hat, and, scratching his head, exclaimed, 
‘“‘ Bravo, bravo !’’ in the tone of a connoisseur. 

At length, however, he seemed to think that 
the baron was not making so much progress as 
could be wished; for he shifted the torch from 
his right to his left hand, put the right into his 
pocket, and drawing forth a pistol, demanded, in 
a deliberate tone, ‘‘ Shall [ shoot him, mon- 
sieur ?”” ; 

“No, no!” exclaimed the baron, angrily, 
“leave him to me! In three minutes I will kill 
him like a dog.” 

A sharp wound in the neck, however, at that 
moment, taught him that he must be careiul lest 
he should be killed himself. But the sight of the 
torches now gathering closely round the clump of 
trees, and some of themreven entering the thicket, 
made him feel fully confident that his enemy was 
altogether in his power. He continued the com- 
bat, indeed, but it was with a dark and treacherous 
purpose, which would have crossed the minds of 
few men but himself at a moment of such fierce 
excitement. ‘*When they are upon him from 
behind,” he thought, ‘and he is embarrassed 
with them, I will lunge and kill him ;” and, in 
pursuance of this plan, he kept his blade playing 
lightly round that of Ernest de Nogent, ready at 
any opportune moment to put his base design 
in execution. 

That moment was almost come; for a torch 
was seen struggling through the trees behind, 
casting its red glare upon the brown stalks and 
yellow leaves around, not ten yards from the spot 
where the combat was going.on; and with the 
fierce exultation of seidly gratified hatred, the 
baron was 


holding his breath, and scanning 


eagerly the form of his adversary, calculating 
where and how he would strike him, when sud- 
denly, to his astonishment, Pierre Jean diopped 
the lighted end of his torch towards the ground 
as if his arm were paralysed, and, with a face 
turning deadly pale, looked sharply round over 
his left shoulder. 

This curious effect was produced by a talis- 
manic touch, and a few low-sounding words 
which Pierre Jean knew right well. ‘The next 
moment the Baron de Cajare himself found a 
hand upon his shoulder, and **e par le roi” 
once more sounded in his ear. ‘Turning fiercely 
round, he beheld the fine countenance of Pierre 
Morin bent sternly upon him, and, in rage at his 
disappointment, he had wellnigh plunged his 
sword into the breast of the commissary ; but 
Morin, without any weapon, still held his grasp, 
saying, ‘‘Monsieur de Cuajare, you are my 
prisoner! - Surrender your sword.” 

“Sir, you are making a mistake,’’ exclaimed 
the baron, furiously ; ‘* and this time your inso- 
lence shall not go unpunished.” 

**T am making no mistake, Monsieur le Ba- 
ron,” replied Pierre Morin; ‘nor am I using 
any insolence. Heaven forbid that I should to a 
gentleman of your condition.” 

«But the king, sir,’ exclaimed the baron; 
+** the king has—”’ 

**Given you no authority to do what you 
have been doing,” replied Pierre Morin. “In 
one word,’ sir, I know you have seen the king. 
I know what directions were given you; and if 
you will take my advice, you will not compro- 
mise his majesty’s name in any manner, but will 
refrain from divulging secrets with which he 
may have condescended to trust you. ‘Take 
him away, Monsieur Joachim: his abode is to 
be now the Chatelet. Suffer him to speak with 
no one till I have received his deposition myself, 
and prevent him from saying anything that may 
be disagreeable to the king. Paul, see that none 
of these other people escape. Are there enough 
men on the other side of the copse? Master 
Pierre Jean, I think we shall hang you now. I 
told you the last time that you would not be 
satisfied till you had eaten the rope. Monsieur 
de Cajare, you ltad better go quietly, or you 
must have your wrists decorated with ruffles that 
gentlemen do not like. Now, sir, who are you?” 
he continu d, advancing towards Ernest de No- 
gent, as if he had never seen him before ; but 
then, approaching a little nearer, he proceeded, 
“* Ah! Monsieur de Nogent, is it you? I sup- 
pose you have come here to inquire after Made- 
moiselle de St. Morin. She is to be conducted 
to Versailles.” 


These words were pronounced aloud, and they 
had a strange effect upon both the parties who 
heard them. ‘The Baron de Cajare, who had not 
yet ceased to resist the efforts made to draw him 
from the scene, became for the first time fully 
convinced that Pierre Morin had really received 
orders from the king; and, cursing the treachery 
and fickleness of absolute monarchs, he submit- 
ted and was led away. The heart of Ernest de 
Nogent fell at such tidings, and he gazed for a 
moment in agony upon the calm, unchanging 
countenance of the commissary. 

Pierre Morin, however, advanced towards the 
point where several torches were still seen in the 
thicket, and in doing so he passed close by the 
spot where Ernest stood, stupified and horror- 
struck, Morin neither turned his head nor 


young officer heard a low voice say, * Not a 
word! and do no’ be alarmed.” 

Ernest, however, could not help feeling many 
an apprehension in regard to the situation of his 
sweet Annette: but at that moment one of the 
exempts demanded of his leader, « What are we 
to do with this gentleman, Monsieur le Commis- 
saire? We have no orders.” 

‘Nor I either,” replied Pierre Morin; * you 
must let him alone. He has had nothing to do 
with the affair of counterfeiting the police. You 
will only arrest those whose names you have on 
the list, especially Pierre Jean, great Merliton, 
and litde Merliton, and the rest, with the three ser- 
vants of Monsieur de Cajare. But there seem to 
me so many of these gentry that you had better 
call up the archers from the gate, and let the 
others keep all round this spot till they come. 
We have got them in a net, and must take care 
not to let them out.” 

“Oh, we have plenty of men, sir; we have 
plenty without the archers,”’ said the man called 
Paul. 

‘“‘Ay, but I must have five or six with me to 
search the house,” replied Pierre Morin. “I 
cannot wait here all night till you have got these 
fellows out of the thicket. I have that case of 
poisoning in the Marais to investigate, and the 
man who committed forgery to interrogate, be- 
fore I go to bed to-night. The lieutenant-general 
is ill, you know, so it all falls upon me.” 

A messenger ran off immediately to bring the 
rest of the police from the gate; and in the mean- 
while, Ernest de Nogent, bethinking himself of 
the situation of the two men who had accompa- 
nied him thither, addressed the emissary, saying, 
** These two are my servants, Monsieur Morin : 
I hope that they are not to be detained.” 

** Qh no, oh no,” replied Pierre Morin; “let 
them pass—or, stay, you three had better come 
with me to the house, and then there will be no 
mistake. I know that I can depend upon you, 
Monsieur de Nogent, for assistance in case of 
need, ‘There may be half a dozen more of these 
scoundrels up at the chateau for onght I know.” 

*T will go with you willingly,” replied Er- 
nest, in a tone that left no doubt of his zeal. 

But Pierre Morin still waited till he had seen 
all the archers arrive from the gate; and then, 
choosing out two of the exempts to accompany 
him, he walked slowly on with Ernest de No- 
gent and the rest towards the chateau, stopping 
and looking round him into the darkness from 
time to time, as if to see that there was no one 
lingering about. 

“There is something shadowy down there,” 
he said to one of the men, pointing with his 
hand; ‘ run down and see what it is. Weshould 
be better of a torch,” he added to another. “ Go 
back ané bring that one that is burning on the 
ground. Do not be afraid !”’ he whispered, in a 
low voice, to Ernest de Nogent while the two 
exempts were gone ; and, after waiting a minute 
for their return, Ernest thought he heard the 
sound of distant carriage wheels. 

** 1 wonder who that can be traveling so late at 
night ?”’ said Pierre Morin, aloud, leading the 
way on towards the chateau. ‘* We commis- 
saries of the police, you know, Monsieur de No- 
gent, love tv know the meaning of everything we 
hear or see.’’ He paused for a minute or two, 
then advanced again, then paused once more, and 
seemed to listen, saying to the exempt who came 
up at that moment, ‘* Do you not hear the wheels 
of a carriage ?”’ 











looked towards him;, but, as he passed, the 





‘TI did a minute or two ago, sir,’’ replied the 
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exempt; “but it is gone now. Shall I send 
back and see ?”’ 

«* No,” replied Pierre Morin, “ that were use- 
less. If it be gone so far, before you could mount 
and be after it all trace would be gone. I shall 
hear to-morrow, for Michael Brun and Angelo 
are on the road, and they will give us informa- 
tion.”’ 

Thus saying, he again walked forward, and in 
another moment or two they stood in the Ionic 
portico which we have mentioned, where they 
found another exempt waiting. Pierre Morin 
held up his hand, as if to enjoin silence; and 
then, cautiously lifting the great heavy latch 
which in those days was attached to almost all the 
chateaux of France, he opened the door without 
difficulty, and entered at once. A loud ringing 
laugh was the first thing that met their ears ; then 
gay and somewhat licentious words ; then other 
signs of merriment; then a health drank and re- 
sponded to; and then a light and ribald song. 
Pierre Morin paused and listened, motioning 
those who accompanied him to keep back. At 
the end of the first verse of the song, however, 
he whispered a word to one of the exempts, who 
took a pistol out of his pocket and advanced to- 
wards the door from whence the sounds pro- 
ceeded. The persons who were busied in such 
merriment were either by this time so filled with 
wine er so oceupied with the bottle that they at- 
tended not in the least to what was passing in 
the rest of the house; and the exempt was 
enabled to peep through the chink of the door, 
which was ajar, without being discovered. Re- 
turning to the side of Pierre Morin, he informed 
him that the persons within were two men and 
three or four women. 

‘‘'Then you two stay here below,” replied 
Pierre Morin, beckoning the second exempt up 
from the porch. ‘You two stay here with one 
of Monsieur de Nogent’s servants. You need 
not come with me. Follow me, Monsieur de 
Nogent, with the other two men; we must not 
want help in case of need, that would not ‘lo at 
all; we cannot tell how many there are up 
stairs.”’ 


He then whispered a word or two to the 
exempt whom he had first spoken to, and, having 
done so, led the way up the flight of steps by 
which, as we have seen, the Baron de Cajare 
reached the apartment where Annette was con- 
fined. Placing a man at each end of the corridor, 
Pierre Morin then proceeded to examine every 
room as he went on, so as to ensure completely 
that nobody could escape; and, accompanied by 
Ernest de Nogent, whose heart beat with no 
slight apprehensions, he went on from chamber 
to chamber till he came to a door at the extreme 
end of the corridur, which stood open. ‘This 
was the last door on that side; and, speaking 
aloud, he said, “*We must find some one here, at 
all events: the house cannot be empty.” 

Empty, however, it proved; for in none of 
the apartments up s‘airs was Annette or any of 
her attendants to be found. From door to door, 
from room to room, once more Pierre Morin pro- 
eeeded through the whole house, but it was in 
vain that he did so; it was in vain that, rousing 
the people below from their drunken revelry, he 
demanded again and again what had become of 
the young lady who had been brought there that 
morning: they either could not or- would not 
give the slightest information concerning her ; 
and Ernest de Nogent looked in his companion’s 
face with dismay, apprehending a thousand 








things in a moment, for which there was litide or 
no substantial cause. 

For his part, Pierre Morin paused again at the 
bottom of the stairs, again ordered the chateau to 
be searched by all the exempts, again cross- 
questioned the men and women who had been 
found in the lower part of the house, and then 
caused all the courts and other detached parts of 
the building to be examined. But all his efforts 
proved equally useless; and in the end, consign- 
ing the whole party to the care of his officers, he 
walked slowly back towards the spot where the 
encounter bed taken place between Ernest de No- 
gent and the Baron de Cajare. 

As they went, he seemed to entertain some 
apprehension that the men might be too much 
for the exempts, and he consequently sent Er- 
nest’s two servants to give them aid. As soon 
us the latter were gone, he said, in a low and sig” 
nificant voice, ** Do not be afraid, Monsieur de 
Nogent; I doubt not that in this confusion the 
young lady has found an opportunity of making 
her escape. Iam not at all sure that it would 
have been the best thing for her to go to Ver- 
sailles, after all.”’ 

** The worst, the worst on earth!”’ cried Er- 
nest. 

‘Well, then, we need not very much regret 
that she has got off,” replied Pierre Morin. 
‘* However, the king will be very angry, and so 
you will be kind enough not to say that I said 
so.” 

Ernest promised to obey this warning, and 
something in the tone of Pierre Morin induced 
him to ask, ‘Will you not tell me more?” 

** Really I have nothing to tell,”’ replied Pierre 
Morin, in a cool tone. ‘If you have any infor- 
mation to give on your part, pray give it me, 
Monsieur de Nogent, for I can assure you that 
I fear the king’s displeasure in this business very 
much.” 

He spoke so calmly and decidedly that Ernest 
was completely puzzled; but he still ventured 
to inquire, ‘*Is there nothing that you can per- 
mit me to say to Monsieur de Castelneau which 
may relieve his mind from the anxiety that you 
know he must feel ?” 

‘* Nothing in the least, my dear young gentle- 
man,” replied Pierre Morin. ‘As I have said 
to yourself, I must say to him, that I have no- 
thing to tell of any kind, only that [ doubt not 
Mademoiselle de St. Morin has made her escape; 
and if so, the count will undoubtedly hear of her 
soon. However, for the present, I think it is 
quite as well that none of us should know any- 
thing about the matter, for we shall all be ques- 
tioned very strictly, no doubt; and, for my part, 
I am glad that I can safely say I have done my 
best to find the young lady here, but without 
success.” , 

Notwithstanding all these assurances, Ernest 
de Nogent could not divest his mind of the belief 
that the commissary knew more of the matter 
than he chose to avow. But as he saw that no 
farther intelligence of any kind was to be obtained 
from him, he only asked, as they came up to the 
spot where the police were standing with: their 
prisoners, ‘* May I then consider myself at liberty, 
Monsieur Morin ?”’ 

«Oh, certainly,” replied Pierre Morin; “1 
have to apologise for detaining you so long ; but 
it was to assist me, not to restrain you, I can 
assure you, that I took the liberty of detainin 
you. Are these your horses? A fine anim 
that, sir.” if 
Ernest was in no hurhour to discuss the merits 


we 





of a horse; and, therefore, as soon as the other 
prisoners were brought up, and Pierre Morin in. 
timated that he wanted no further assistance, the 
young gentleman mounted, and pursued his way 
back towards Paris as fast as possible. 

His horse knocked up before he reached the 
capital, however; and then, being at a place 
where no other means of advance was to be pro- 
cured, he was obli to pause till morning, 
though certainly he slept not one moment during 
the weary hours of night that still remained. As 
soon as it was daylight and his horse was re- 
freshed, he remounted and hastened on towards 
Paris, not quite certain that it would not be best 
to go on to Versailles; but as a visit to the house 
of the Count de Castelneau could not delay him 
for more than half an hour, even should that no- 
bleman not have returned, he determined to turn 
aside and proceed to the hotel at the corner of 
the Rue St. Jacques, where he found everything 
in such a state of perfect calmness and tranquil- 
lity as to form a strange contrast with the feel- 
ings of his own heart. On asking for the count, 
he was told that he was just up and about to go 
to breakfast; and, on entering, he found him sit- 
ting at the table, reading some what eagerly a note 
which he held ia his hand. 

“Ah, Monsieur de Nogent!” he exclaimed, 
as soon as be beheld the young officer, ** can you 

ive me any explanation of what this-means? 
Though apparently satisfactory, these words 
alarm me;’’ and, at the same time, he handed 
the paper to Ernest, It contained a few words, 
written in a fair female hand, and was to the fol- 
lowing effect : 

“My dear Father and Guardian, I am_per- 
mitted to write these lines to assure you that I 
am quite well, safe, and free from all danger and 
apprehension. I do this lest other tidings should 
reach and alarm you, for I have escaped a great 
and terrible danger: greater, I believe, than I 
myself clearly comprehend even now. I trust 
you may return soon to Castelnean. Your An- 
nette.”” 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 


It was in the palace at Versailles, and in the 
private cabinet of Louis XV., that a party were 
assembled, comprising almost all the persons 
whom we have lately seen acting a promincnt 
part in the curse of this history. ose who 
were wanting, indeed, were certainly very im- 
portant personages in the tale, and among them 
one of the most so was Pierre Morin himself. 
But, on the other hand, there were present the 
Due de Choiseul, the Count de Castelneau, Er- 
nest de Nogent, the Baron de Cajare, and Louis 
himself; and we shall have occasion to remark 
that, in the then existing circumstances, many 
of these characters acted in a very different man- 
ner from that in which 'we might have supposed 
they would act, judging by their conduct hitherto. 
This, however, was not unnatural; for men, in 
the ordinary intercoutse of life, generally feel 
more or less under restraint from some of the 
particular prejudices or the conventional rules of 
society; .and it is only when strong passions 
throw down the barriers, or when igence 
suffers small traits to appear, that we discover 
the true character of those with whom we mingle 
in ie Ake ies ‘ 

n present occasion king, forgetting 
his usual calmness and assumption of royal dig- 
nity, sat listening, questioning, and replying 
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with an air of anger and heat which must have 
been painful to any one who had a real reverence 
for the royal authority. ‘The Baron de Cajare, 
casting aside the calm and graceful ease which 
he generally assumed, was now all eagerness, 
impetuosity, and rage; while Ernest de Nogent, 
on the contrary, was calm, self-possessed, grave, 
and stern; and the Duke of Choiseul, on his 
part, was evidently heated and irritable, and 
treated the monareh with less deference than 
might be considered due to royalty. 

«« Now, sir, now,” said the king, speaking to 
Ernest de Nogent, ‘‘ say how you dared to be 
in the park at Michy two nights ago, as Monsieur 
de Cajare proves that you were ?”’ 

“1 knew not, sire,” replied Ernest de Nogent, 
with that tranquil firmness which we have 2iready 
noticed, * that either Michy or its park belonged 
to your majesty ; and I think that your majesty 
will admit at once the cause of my going there 
was a full and sufficient justification for my being 
found in those grounds. I had heard, sire, that 
a young lady, to whom my father is under obli- 
gations for very great kindness and attention 
while he was himself sick and I afar, had been 
kidnapped from her home by a gross and infa- 
mous forgery, perpetrated by the most debased 
and villanous of men, and had been then brought 
into the neighbourhood of Paris by persons who 
pretended to be your majesty’s police, but who 
were, ‘in fact, the lowest of all those dark and 
ready scoundrels that swarm in Paris and every 
large capital.”’ 

While the young officer spoke, the king’s 
cheek had turned extremely red and -then pale 
again; but Ernest had gone on, although he well 
knew that this change of colour was more likely 
to proceed from anger than from shame. 

“And what, sir, made you a righterof wrongs?” 
demanded the king, fiercely. “‘ Who entitled 
you to seek for and arrest these persons that you 
speak of? Where is your commission undet our 
hand for thus doing ”” 

“Sire,” replied Ernest, calmly, “1 did not 
seek for these persons to arrest them. With 
that I had nothing to do; but I sought to set free 
a young lady unjustly and scandalously detained 
against her will, to whom’ both myself and my 
father were under obligations. 1 did it not, I 
acknowledge, from any consideration of general 
good. Although 1 might undoubtedly judge that, 
as the honour. of your majesty’s government 
must suffer more or less from Such acts being 
committed, it was the duty of all your subjects 
to stop them as as possible; yet my objecty 
sire, was to do a justand honourable act of friend- 
ship, and for that 1 required no warrant, sire, 

m any one.” 

What the king’s reply to this bold speech 
might have been itis impossible to tell, had not 
the Duke of Choiseul himself interfered, no: by 
any means to discourage his nephew, but, on the 
contrary, only to press more strongly what he 
had irined: 

“ Your majesty,” he said, ““igmot one to deny 
that, even had Ernest not been moved by any 
feeling of personal friendship in this matter, he 
was not only in the right, but was bound in jus- 
tice to do as he did ; to interfere, and even, had 
it been necessary, to prevent by force of arms 
any illegal act which he might see committed 
contrary to your pac cg r and the laws 
of the realm. So say those laws, sire! So say 
your own ordonnances! You coul 1D 
ished—na: hae er ae hav 
him, had he failed in his duty in tha 
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Your majesty is angry because he ventured into 
your royal estate of Michy ; but he has, I trust, 
satisfactorily shown that his so doing proceeded 
from no disrespect, he being ignorant, as indeed 
most men are, that your majesty has purchased 
that estate. I will take care that it shall be better 
known, sire, for the future. May it not be as 
well to order the director of the royal domain to 
place some particular and distinctive mark upon 
it? But, in the mean time, I am sure your ma- 
jesty will not only pardon my nephew for having 
so intruded into the park, but will also thank and 
reward him for having interfered to free one of 
your faithful subjects from the hands of such a 
villanous crew, who, doubtless, by taking the 
young lady to that’ place, sought to do an irre- 
parable injury to your majesty’s honour and cha- 
racter.”’ 

The king did not reply, but looked down and 
bit his lip; and the Duke of Choiseul having said 
what he thought fit, became silent again, in order 
to suffer his words to have their full effect. The 
Baron de Cajare, however, did not permit the 
silence to remain unbroken ; but, seeing that the 
king did not make any answer, he exclaimed in 
a harsh ‘tone, “ What your majesty may do in 
vindication of your own honour [ cannot tell, but 
I trust that you will permit me to vindicate mine 
in the only way open to me.” 

“ Sir,” replied Louis, turning upon him sharp- 
ly, «I am not aware that my honour is at all 
attacked ; I trust that you do not presume to do 
so.” 

‘Oh no, sire,”’ said the baron, with an inso- 
lent smile, “‘I have as great a regard for your 
majesty’s honour as for my own; and I beseech 
you to let me vindicate both in one upon the per- 
son of this good gentleman, who insulted me by 
various acts in your majesty’s park, and you, by 
being there at all.” 

Louis paused for a moment or two, as if to 
consider; but all good feeling and kingly justice 
was not yet extinct in his bosom, and after a mo- 
ment he replied, “ Silence, sir, you are some- 
what insolent. ‘Take care that your. own con- 
duct be not inquired into too strictly.” 

“T humbly beg to say,’” replied the baron, in 
a tone of mock humility, “that for this part of 
my conduct, at least, I can plead a justification, 
which I think will acquit me before any court m 
Europe; but I would fain not name it if it may 
be otherwise.” 

As he spoke he fixed his eyes meaningly on 
the king, who replied at once with a heavy frown, 
“Take care, sir! take care! Now, Monsieur 
de Nogent, tell me,”” he continued, “ how came 
you to receive all this excellent information, and 
whence did it come ?” 

*¢ Principally from my father, sire,’ replied 
Ernest; “he was at Castelneau when the young 
lady was persuaded to leave her home by a 
forged letter from her guardian. He it was who 
told me the greater part of the events which I 
have now communicated to your majesty, and 
on which | then acted.” 

Louis was now beginning to feel—not, indeed, 
from anything that Ernest de Nogent had said, 
but rather from the words of the Baron de Cajare 
—that he could not investigate more minutely 
that which had taken place, without at once 
boldly avowing the part which he himself had 
played in the whole transaction. Had that trans- 
action proved successful, he would have had no 
hesitation in regard to the avowal; but as it was, 
he did not feel inclined to acknowledge that such 
acts had been perpetrated by his command. He 


,’ 


paused and hesitated, therefore, not with any 
purpose of abandoning the pursuit im which he 
had engaged—for, to speak the truth, opposition 
and disappointment had, as usual, only made 
him the more eager—but rather with a view of 
considering the next step, in order to remove the 
unexpected obstacles which were cast in his way. 

“Your explanation, sir,” he continued, ad- 
dressing Ernest, ‘is in some degree satisfactory. 
Of course you know where the young lady is; 
for the report made to me by my lieutenant-gene- 
| ral of police shows that she was not to be found 
in the chateau when his agents searched it. 

‘«] was with them the whole time, may it 
please your majesty,” replied Ernest; “I was 
never absent from them a moment; and the 
house was certainly searched in the strictest and 
most rigorous manner, without the slightest trace 
being discovered of where the young lady was. 
I should have felt inclined to suppose, indeed, 
that she had never been there, had not the peo- 
ple we found in the place acknowledged that she 
had. ‘They said, moreover; that nobody had 
been there but Monsieur de Cajare; so that it is 
to be presumed her escape was effected while he 
was attacking me in the park.”’ 

Ernest’s words produced a different effect 
from that which he had intended. He himself 
had not the slightest suspicion that the Baron de 
Cajare either knew where Annette now was or 
had taken any share in her flight, nor did he at 
all intend to instil such suspicions into the mind 
of the king. Louis, however, seized them at 
once, and asked, ‘* Did she escape, Monsieur de 
Nogent? that is the question: did she escape? 
Monsieur de Cajare was the last person that saw 
her, then? From you, sir, we shall require an 
account of her,”’ he added, turning to the baron. 

«Sire, you do me injostice,”’ said the Baron 
de Cajare ; “*I saw her certainly, but only for 
the purpose of executing the orders I had re- 
ceived—”’ 

*« Silence, sir,’’ cried the king, ‘‘ silence! Let 
me hear not one word from you but in answer 
to the questions I address to you. Monsieur de 
Nogent, ask the page at the door if the fresh re- 
port which I have required from the lieutenant- 
general be ready. Now, Monsieur le Comte de 
Castelneau.” the monarch continued, while Er- 
nest left the room for a moment, * you will be 
geod enough to inform me whether you yourself 
do or do not know where this young lady is, 
You see that a serious charge is likely to gather 
against Monsieur de Cajare, and I require a posi- 
tive and distinet answer to the question I have 
put.” 

‘* Most distinctly, then, and positively,” re- 
plied the count, calmly, ** I have not the slightest 
or most distant idea of where Mademoiselle de 
St. Morin is, or what is become of her.” 

“This is all very strange, | must say,”’ re- 
plied the king; ‘‘and, as I said before, I shall 
look to the Baron de Cajare for farther informa- 
tion.” 

‘In fact, sire,” replied the baron, * those 
who serve your majesty best are to be the most 
severely dealt with.” 

** You hear, Monsieur de Choiseul,”’ said the 
king. 

‘I do, sire,”’ replied the duke, “and I think 
| 1 understand your majesty’s intentions too.” 
| “Stay!” said the king, “stay! We may 
| finct something more here either to exculpate or 
to condemn this gentleman.”” While he was 
| speaking, Ernest re-entered the cabinet, bearing 
a packet in his hand, which he delivered to the 
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king, who tore open the seals hastily and looked 
over the contents. As he did so his brow gath- 
ered heavily together, and he read the paper 
aloud as follows: ‘* The deposition of Maitre 
Pierre Jean, taken in the royal prison of the 
Chatelet, this 24th of September, 17—. ‘That 
the said Pierre Jean did accompany the Baron 
de Cajare—and so forth: that the said Pierre 
Jean, on finding that the Baron de Cajare had 
gone up to the room in which Mademoiselle de 
St. Morin was confined, did follow him quietly : 
and, going round by the back corridor to the 
other door of the chamber, listened attentively 
to all the conversation that took place, and heard 
distinctly the said baron tell Mademoiselle de St. 
Morin that he had come there for the purpose of 
delivering her from the hands into which she had 
fullen—”’ 

‘I think that this is quite enough,”’ said the 
king. ‘Call the page, Monsieur de Nogent: 
send a guard in here directly. Monsieur le Ba- 
ron, when you think fit, by a letter addressed to 
us, and marked private, to make known where 
this young lady is, your case shall have due 
consideration. Offer no reply, sir, but retire into 
the antechamber, and wait there while Monsieur 
de Choiseul makes out an order for your com- 
mittal to the Bastile.”’ 

The baron bowed his head and retired; nor 
did he make the slightest attempt to escape, 
though there was no one in the anteroom when 
he entered it; for such was the strange sort of 
prestige attached in those days to the idea of the 
royal power in France, that an order, such as 
that which had just been pronounced by the lips 
of the sovereign himself, seemed to paralyse all 
those faculties which might otherwise have been 
used effectually for the purposes of flight. 

Although the weight of the king’s indignation 
—perhaps pointed by some degree of apprehen- 
sion lest his secrets should be betrayed by his 
emissary—had thus fallen upon the Baron de 
Cajare, there were none of the persons who then 
stood before him to whom Louis felt any very 
kindly feelings. Even the Duc de Choiseul, 
who possessed his affection, if ever any one did 
so, had now given him bitter offence, which was 
not forgotten in many an after-day, and which 
was called to mind when other causes for anger 
arose between the king and the favourite minister. 

For a moment or two after the Baron de Ca- 
jare had retired, Louis continued gazing upon 
the floor and biting his pale lip, while the Duc 
de Choiseul, kneeling upon one of the cushions, 
wrote the lettre de cachet for the king’s signa- 
ture. When the document was completed, 
signed, and countersigned, Louis rose, and, ad- 
dressing the count, he said, ** You will, sir, after 
spending this day in Paris—which I give you 
for the arrangement of your affairs—you will, 
sir, return immediately to Versailles, and not 
quit that town for more than five leagues’ dis- 
tance till you receive my permission so to do. 
Monsieur de Nogent, your leave of absence was 
given you for the purpose of visiting your father. 
You had better proceed into Quercy at once. 
Monsieur de Choiseul, I have to speak to you 
farther, and in private, upon affairs of more im- 
portance than these.” 

Thus saying, he bowed his head, and the 
count and his young friend retired from the pre- 
sence of the king. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


We must now return to one in whom our 
affections are engaged, and whom we have left 
somewhat too long_yieady. We have seen the 
feelings with which Annetie de St. Morin heard 
the Baron de Cajare calling in familiar terms to 
the man who had been the chief instrument in 
deceiving her into a situation of pain aad dif- 
ficulty. It is an old and common observation, 
that courage sometimes springs from despair ; 
and although, from the moment that her false 
arrest had taken place, she had never yet dreamed 
of making her escape {rom a power she knew to 
be too vigilant-and active for any such simple 
art as hers to elude, yet she now contemplated 
such an escape, not only as most desirable, but 
as possible, convinced that she had been de- 
ceived, and trusting to receive support and assist- 
ance from the real police of the realm if she could 
once free herself from the hands of those who so 
unjustly detained her. Unaccustomed, however, 
Pio act in circumstances of sudden emergency, 
with nothing to guide her but her own natural good 
sense, with no knowledge of the spot in which 
she was, and no experience of the world in which 
she was about to move, it was very natural that 
Annette should hesitate with alarm and agitation 
when she contemplated going forth alone and 
unprotected into a world where all was strange 
and fearful to her imagination. 

**Donnine,”’ she said, ‘* we must endeavour 
to make our escape! That man is deceiving us; 
we cannot trust to him. If we could but get to 
Paris and find my guardian’s house, we should 
be in safety.” 

“Oh! of course,’’ replied Donnine; .“ of 
course we should be in safety there; but do you 
know where we are, dear lady, and which is the 
way to Paris ?”’ 

Annette paused and thought, and then clasped 
her hands in despair. ‘The moment after, how- 
ever, she said, ‘ Well, Donnine, well, gather to- 
gether what smaller articles we can carry. I feel 
certain, from what I have seen and heard, that it 
will be betier to wander through the fields all 
night than remain in this place. Make haste, 
Donnine! Make haste, good Donnine, or they 
will be back before we can make our escape. 
Hark! I hear voices below ;’’ and, running to 
one of the windows, she gazed out, She there 
saw a number of persons, bearing torches, issue 
forth from the portico upon the little terrace be- 
fore the chateau ; and she repeated, 

*‘ Quick, quick, Donnine: they are all going 
out to seek the people that he said were linger- 
ing in the park. We may perhaps escape while 
they are so engaged.” 

Donnine shook her head as if she doubted 
very much that her young mistress’s plan would 
succeed; but she obeyed the orders which she 
had received, and with Annette’s maid and the 
old man-servant Joachim, who was called in to 
assist, proceeded to gather together all the things 
which: had been brought in thither from the car- 
riage on their arrival, Annette herself gave what 
aid she could, and was endeavouring to select 
those objects that seemed most needful from the 
mass, when the sudden rising of the latch of the 
lock startled her, and she gazed up with a look 
of consternation and surprise. 

Her astonishment was not diminished by what 
she beheld; for, advancing towards her from the 
door, with a quick step and a look of eagerness 
and anxiety, was a lady’dressed in deep mourn- 


before, could not attach to it any definite idea of 
the where, and the when, and the how she had 
first become acquainted with it. The next mo- 
ment, however, there rose up before her mind, 
as if by magic, the whole scene of the little foun. 
tain and the cross in the wood near Castelneau, 
and of the lady that she had there so strangely 
met; and a light like that of hope beamed upon 
her from the past as she became convinced that 
the same person again stood before her. 

The lady advanced direct towards her, and 
again, as before, threw her arms around her, and 
held her to her heart with tears-in her eyes. [It 
was but for a moment, however, that she new 
gave way; for the minute after she exclaimed, 
** Quick, my beloved child! I come. to rescue 
you, Annette! But there is not an instant to lose, 
for we cannot count upon five minutes as our 
own. Take merely what is absolutely necessary, 
and leave the rest. Any loss is better than the 
loss of time at this moment.”’ 

As she spoke her eyes ran over all the pack- 
ages which good Donnine and the rest had been 
busily gathering together ; but she still held An- 
nette by the hand, drawing her gently towards 
the door. Donnine looked up and gazed in the 
lady’s face for a moment, then made her a lowly 
courtesy, asking, ‘* What siall I take, madam?” 

‘* What is absolutely necessary, and nothing 
more,” replied the lady, hurriedly. ‘ Come, 
sweet child! come! come, all of you, as fast 
but as silently as possible ;” and while Donnine 
snatched up hastily various packages, which, as 
usual on such occasions, were the things of all 
others that were not wanted, she led Annette on 
into the adjoining chamber, and the servants fol- 
lowed one by one. In the anteroom the lady 
paused for a moment to enjoin silence once more, 
and to beg those that followed to keep together. 
She then, however, instead of turning to the door 
which led out into the t corridor, directed 
her steps towards a smaller door on the left hand 
side, which neither Annette nor her servants had 
yet had time to examine. 

The lady opened it cautiously and looked out, 
and Annette beheld the top of a small back stair- 
case, constructed apparently for the passage of 
servants to and fro. No lamp or eandle was to 
be seen, but a faint light came up from below ; 
and the lady, leaning over the railing, inquired, 
in a low voice, ‘* Are you there, Gaultier ?”’ 

‘Yes, madam,” replied some one from the 
bottom of the steps; and the lady, exclaiming, 
‘‘ Come, Annette, come,” héld out her hand to 
lead her down. Piel 

She felt that poor Annette trembled with anx- 
iety and agitation; and she said, lowering her 
voice again, ‘* Fear not, my dear child, fear not; 
there is scarcely a possibility of our being stopped. 
We are s ly su and have those to 
befriend us who can befriend us well.”’ 

Annette assured her that she did not fear, and 
she said true, for it was not exactly fear that she 
felt. Agitati certainly did experience, and 
that in no slight degree; but it was more of a 
joyful than a painful character ; it was that ea- 
gerness of new raised hope and expectation, 
which sometimes performs the part of fear, in 
making the heart flutter and the limbs tremble. 

Following lightly down the stairs, then, she 
kept close to her fai ae, while Sanne 
came after, gazing round them at every step wit 
ion and wonder. 
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ing; and at first Annette, though she remembered 


looks of apprehension anc saw 

evidéntly that their mistress had some previous 
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visited her;.and the soubrette, who was accus- 
tomed to examine the looks of Madame Donnine 
almost as much as those of her actual mistress, 
thought that she perceived a look of intelligence 
in the good housekeeper’s countenance, which 
she would have given half her little fortune to 
fathom. 

Ail was quiet and solitary, also, till they 
reached the second flight of steps; but there a 
man was found waiting. well armed, and holding 
a lamp in his hand, which he raised high above 
his head, in order to light the party who were 
descending. On reaching the bottom of the 
staircase, a long, dark. passage was seen stretch- 
ing on one side to the right, and on the other to 
the left. In the latter direction it seemed to be 
terminated by a door, at which stood another 
armed man, who remained motionless, though 
his eyes were turned in the direction of those 
who were coming down from above. The lady 
beckoned him forward as soon as her foot touched 
the pavement, and asked him a question in a 
low tone, to which he replied a little louder, 
saying, ‘* It is locked, madam, and bolted too.” 

« Come, then,” she said, *‘ come quick. Are 
they all here ?”’ “ 

As she spoke she gave a glance at the party 
assembled at the foot of the stairs, and then again 
hurried on, leading Annette by the hand. 

It may seem strange to the reader, that, how- 
ever simple and inexperienced Annette de St. 
Morin might be, she sliould go with the most 
perfect tranquillity and confidence with a person 
whom she had only seen once before, and who 
afforded no explanation whatsoever of her views, 
purposes, or character. So it was, however: 
Annette had not the slightest doubt; she accom- 
panied that lady as confidently as if she had 
known her for many long years; she felt sure 
she was leading her aright; she entertained not 
a doubt that she was interested to save her from 
the evil hands into which she had fallew. What 
were the sensations that produced such confi- 


dence, [ cannot say; but certain it is that it ex-_ 


isted. 





She went on, then, as readily and willingly as 


if the whole had been explained ; and passing on | 
through several passages communicating with | 
the different offices of the building, but without | 


meeting with one single living soul, except the 
two armed men whom we have mentioned, the 
fugitives at length arrived at a door which was 
open, and through which Annette felt streaming 
the cool breeze of an autumnal night. ‘That air, 





and the sensation of freedom which it brought 
with it, produced the sweetest of all reliefs to 
Annette’s heart.. It was the sensation of liberty, 
it was the pulse of freedom, it was the breaking 
the bonds from off the heart. She now knew, 
even more than before, how much she had suf- 
fered, how heavy had been the weight upon her 
during the last three or four days ; for, now that 
it was removed, she felt that she could weep, 
and the tears did rise in her eyes, notwithstand- 
ing all she, could do to restrain them. 


uing forth from the chateau 
door, they found themselves in what was called 
the basse cour. No one was there, but the gate 


on the other side was again held open for them 
by an armed man, who followed them as they 
passed through; and, taking their way across 
another little court, they came into a field, across 
which there was a path. It was evident that 
they were still in the of the chateau, 


a small back} black oak, without any other ornament whatso- 





however, for Annette could see the outline of a 
wall bordering the meadow, and she did not feel 


herself secure so long as she remained within 
those dangerous precinets. ‘The night was so 
dark that she could not distinguish anything but 
the mere wall till they had wellnigh crossed the 
open space ; but at length, with joy and satisfac- 
tion indescribable, she beheld a small gate in the 
enclosure, which they found open, oa in an in- 
stant the whole party were in the by-road lead- 
ing from Puiselet to Fontainebleau. 

It is true, Annette had no idea of where she 
was ; but it wus clear that she was now free, and 
she did weep right heartily. Not twenty yards 
from the gate stood a carriage, with a coachman 
and two other men on foot holding some horses, 
and towards the coach the lady led her tenderly 
forward, whispering, ‘* You are safe, dear child! 
You are safe !”’ 

Everything now passed easily and rapidly : 
Annette took her place in the vehicle, the lady 
seated herself by her side; the two women ser- 
vants also found room, and the men occupied a 
place on the outside. ‘The armed servants who 
had come with the lady herself mounted the 
horses which were standing near, and without 
any word being given, as soon as the door was 
closed the carriage began to move forward at as 
rapid a rate as the nature of the road would 
permit. 

Annette was still weeping; but she felt the 
arm of her fair companion cast around her, and 
her hand pressed tenderly in that soft hand which 
had guided her from the dangerous abode in 
which she had been placed, while the sweet, 
melancholy voice of her who had taken so 
strange an interest in her fate whispered tender- 
ly, anxiously, in her ear, ‘* You are safe, dear 
Annette ; you are safe. It is for this moment 
I have lived so long.” 

There might be a thousand things that Annette 
would have liked to ask; there might he a thou- 
sand hopes, und anxieties, and expectations 
which required satisfaction; but she felt it was 
not a moment to make inquiries of any kind, es- 
pecially as she was not alone with the lady who 
had set her free. 


For more than two hours the carriage rolled | 
on rapidly, and then came a momentary pause | 


while fresh horses were put on, after which it 
began to move furward at the same pace, and did 
not stop for nearly three hours more. Again the 
horses were changed, and again for an hour and 
a half they proceeded on their way, till at length, 
by some faint streaks of light that began to ap- 
pear in the eastern sky, Annette perceived a long 
avenue of trees, a river, and a chateau at some 
short distance. In ten minutes more they drove 
into the court of the mansion itself. ‘The whole 
household seemed to be up and watching. 
great doors at the top of a flight of steps were 

thrown open, and a blaze of cheerful light came 

forth from the vestibule. ‘The lady Jed Annette | 
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his hat and plume with an expression of joy and 
buoyant happiness which it is difficult to de- 
scribe. 

As soon as she saw it, Annette put her hand 
to her brow, exclaiming, *‘I have seen that be- 
fore—I have seen that before at Castelneau! I 
have seen it, and know it well; for I have looked 
at it for many an hour. Oh, what a counte- 
nance! Qh, what a look!” 

The lady east her arms around her, bent down 
her head upon Annette’s shoulder, and wept bit- 
terly. Whether it was the sympathy with grief 
that is in every fine affectionate human heart, or 
some of those many latent causes, those fine and 
mysterious links between being and being, which 
never have been, and perhaps never will be ex- 
plained; which set idle metaphysics altogether 
at fault, and tell us, perhaps, as much as we can 
ever know in this world of the workings of the 
immaterial spirit within us, and of its communion 
with other spirits: whether it proceeded from 
any of these causes, from sources more deep and 
inexplicable still, or from others more plain and 
apparent I cannot tell, but Annette saw not the 
grief of the lady unmoved, looked not upon that 
picture without strong emotion herself, and, giv- 





ing way to all she felt, she too bowed down her 
head and mingled her tears with those of her 
companion. 

‘They were not allowed a 'ong space of time to 
indulge in such emotions ; for one of the servants 
who had accompanied the carriage entered the 
room the moment after, and, approaching the 
lady with a respectful air, whispered a few 
words to her in a low voice. 

The lady started and put her hand to her 
brow. ‘*Indeed!’”’ she said, ** indeed! How 
far did he come ?”” 

‘* Half way through the second stage, madam.”’ 
replied the servant. 

«That is unfortunate,” said the lady, “* most 
unfortunate. Dearest Annette, we have not yet 
found repose; but, at all events, we are a long 
way in advance, and we will not suffer them to 
succeed, no, not if we should quit France. Ask 
no questions, my sweet child, but take some re- 
freshment, then three hours of repose, and then 
let ns onward to whatever fate may lie before 


us 99 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

We must now for a time return to the chateau 
of Michy, and to the back staircase and small 
passages through which Annette took her way 
in making her escape. ‘Those passages, as we 
have said, were deserted by every one as she 
went through them ; nota human being presented 
itself; for the door which led to the kitchen of 





the chateau, always an important and busy quar- 


on by the hand up those steps and through the | ter of a French house, was that which we have 
hall, into a large and magnificent saloon, where | seen guarded with so much care, and which the 


some light refreshments were laid out. 
The walls of the room were wainscoted with 


ever, except the rich carving of the cornices and 
mouldings ; butin the centre of one of the panels 
was a small portrait, in a thick, heavy frame. 
To it the lady led up Annette at once, and with- 
out a word pointed to the picture with her hand. 
It was beautifully executed, and represented a 
gentleman in a military dress in the act of mount- 
ing his horse. He seemed to be taking leave of 
some one, and looked full into the room, while 
his left hand was represented gracefully waving 





servant pronounced to be locked when he quitted 
it. The other offices past which Annette’s 
course was directed were merely sculleries, pan- 
tries, larders, and places of a similar description ; 
and all was silent and dull as the grave as long 
as the lady and her companions were on their 
way through them. The moment, however, that 
they were gone, from underneath a sort of table 
or dresser in one of the sculleries crept out a 
small but well-formed boy, apparently not more 
than eight or nine years of age, but in reality 
considerably past his fourteenth year. He was 


dressed in the greasy and lowly garb of a mar- 
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miton, the lowest of all the culinary officers of a 
French house; but there was an air of shrewd 
and malicious penetration in the boy’s eyes, 
which spoke a spirit well calculated to succeed 
in other and more dangerous employments than 
the somewhat warm but innocent occupations of 
the kitchen. 

The moment that he came forth, he burst into 
a low, disagreeable, half-suppressed laugh; then 
looked sharply and keenly round him, as if afraid 
that somebody might be lingering nearto mark his 
merriment. ‘That glance, however, satisfied hi:n 
that he was alone; and then he chuckled again and 
spoke to himself, seeming to enjoy the business 
in which he was engaged very highly. “ Ha, 
ha, ha!” he said, “they shall see who will be 
marmiton much longer. Yon great greasy- 
livered cook shall beat me no more with his ladle 
as if [ were a turnspit dog. Not he, forsooth ! 
not he. Nor that great wild bully Merliton kick 
me along the passage like a ball. Ay! if I was 
such a fool as my companion Jonah now, I 
should go and tell those scavengers of court filth 
what I have seen; but | am no such ass as that. 
I'll put my money in my own sack, and soon 
see where they carry yon pretty piece of pastry. 
The king will give a rare sum for tidings of her 
journey; and while they are all drinking and 
quarreling together and letting her eseape, I will 
make free with the horses in the stable, and 
away after her to give notice of her course : trust 
me for dodging the hare back to her form.” 

‘Thus saying, the marmiton, with another of 
his low, disagreeable laughs, crept quietly out 
by the same door through which Annette had 
made her exit, and looked shrewdly through the 
darkness after her and her companions. 

The path which they followed was, like every 
other path on earth, winding and tortuous, We 
have something of the serpent in us all, which, 
alas! never allows us to go straight forward to 
our object, even if it be from one corner of a field 
to another. ‘The marmiton, however, who 
knew the windings of the path by old experience, 
took a shorter way through the grass, and, as 
soon as he had seen Annette and her compa- 
nions safely in the coach, he sprang with a light 
bound on the top of the wall, indulging in one of 
his triumphant chuckles, which it seems called 
the attention of the principal servant who attended 
the carriage. Running along with the agility of 
a squirrel upon the eminence which he had at- 
tained, the boy almost kept pace with the vehicle 
that bore’Annette till he reached the end of the 
wall, where there appeared a low building with 
a little court and a gate leading out upon the road. 
This building was in fact a stable, in which the 
gentry whom we have seen reveling at the cha- 
teaun kept the horses which served to carry them 
to and fro upon their various disereditable expe- 
ditions. One of these horses was soon brought 
forth by the boy, saddled and equipped; and, 
although the stirrups could not be brought up 
sufficiently to suit the shortness of his legs, yet 
he contrived to make himself a good seat by 
thrusting his feet into the leathers, and thus gal- 
lied forth in pursuit of the carriage. 

For thirty miles he kept up with it well, his 
weight being so light as in no degree to fatigue 
the horse. ‘T'he vehicle was now making its 
way towards the Beauvoisis, having left Paris on 
one side, and following the direction of Chantilly 
and Clermont, and the boy was obliged to slacken 
his pace, though not to abandon the pursuit. He 
kept the coach in view, indeed, till it reached the 
last place where it changed horses, and there suf- 








.abounded. The harvest of such gentry, then, 





fering it to go on while he himself paused to give 
his own charger some sort of refreshment, he 
made many ingenious inquiries as to the direction 
which the earriage had taken, and who was the 
proprietor thereof. He soon discovered or sus- 
pected that the two horseboys, who were the 
only persons up, had been instructed to mislead 
him; and, indeed, there was a jocular sort of 
wink of the eye while they answered his ques- 
tions which might well create such an impres- 
sion. ‘The name that they gave in reply to his 
inquiries was evidenily a false one, and certainly 
did not deceive him ; and the direction they told 
him the carriage was about to take he concluded 
might be wrong also, though he did not feel quite 
so sure of that. Shrewd beyond his years, and 
experienced in every minor sort of trickery, he 
watched as well as he could by the dim light the 
countenances of those with whom he spoke. He 
judged, and judged rightly, that they suspected 
him of reading their replies the reverse way, and 
he imagined that they might therefore tell him 
what was riglit in one particular in order to cheat 
him the more surely. He resolved, therefore, 
to be upon his guard; and though he went on 
fast wherever there were no carriage paths to the 
right or left, he stopped at each turning, and ex- 
amined accurately whether fresh traces of wheels 
and horses’ feet were to be discovered. Thus 
he pursued his plan successfully, and did not 
again stop till he had traced the vehicle into the 
gates of the chateau where we have seen Annette 
take refuge. 

In the village opposite to the gates of that 
building he paused for two or three hours in 
order to refresh his horse, and there, by inquiries, 
he easily ascertained what was the name of the 
mansion. Satisfied with this information, he 
rode s!owly back on the way to Versailles, and 
presenting himself at the palace, demanded boldly 
to speak with the king. 

The Swiss to whom he addressed himself 
langhed him to seorn, saying, ‘‘ Get away, you 
greasy rapseallion; do you think the king speaks 
with such dirty young vagabonds as you are? 
Why, he would not get the smell of pots and ket- 
tles out of his nose for a month. Get away, get 
away, I tell you. I would make my cane fly 
about your shoulders if | were not afraid that it 
would get befouled by such a dirty acquaint- 
ance.” 

The boy was not a little disappointed, but, 
nevertheless, he was not driven to despair. 
Being determined to gain his point, perfectly un- 
scrupulous as to means, and seeing what was the 
obstacle which lay in his way, he took himself 
back to Paris without delay, and there prepared 
to supply the means which were wanting by the 
unceremonious sale of the horse which he had 
borrowed from the stables at Michy. 

In the good city of Paris, rogues of all kinds, 
sorts, and descriptions abound, and ever have 


was not at all deficient at the time I speak of ; 


With this sum, which was to him immense, ogr’ 
marmiten proceeded to the shop of a fripitr, 
where, without difficulty, he obtained for himself 
a very smart suit, which had once belonged to 
one of the royal pages of honour, who had out- 
grown it, and transmitted it to his father’s valet, 
who sent it to the abode where the marmiton 
found it. ‘The boy had sold the. horse at s0 great 
a loss, both beeause he did not dare drive a hard 
bargain about stolen goods, and because he was 
utterly ignorant of the value of the article he had 
to dispose of ; but he was very nearly a match 
for the fripier, whose commodities were much 
more in his own line, and he obtained the clothes 
really not too dear. ‘he worthy old clothesman 
added also 2 piece of advice which was somewhat 
useful to the marmiton. 

** Be advised, my good boy,” he said, “ and 
before you put on that suit, wash your face and 
hands, or your dirty face and your clean coat 
will make the people believe that you -have stolen 
either the one or the other, and it cannot very 
well be your own countenance.” 

**Well,”’ said the boy, «* I'll wash myself if I 
can get water, for lam going to the king, and 
one must not go with dirty hands,” 

**@:oing to the king, you dirty shrimp !” ex- 
claimed the /ripier ; “* what mean you by going 
to the king? | ‘The king will have nothing to say 
to sueh a turrspit dog as you?” 

‘You are mistaken there, though, Master 
Threadbare,”’ replied the marmiton ; “ the king 
will have a great deal to say to me, for | 
have got a great deal to say to him that he will 
give half a province to hear, if I judge right.” 

‘A secret!” said the fripier, beginning to be 
more interested ; ‘* pray what is that, my boy ?” 

The boy laughed in his face, replying, “*You 
must think me soft enough: but if you want to 
tell my secret to the king before me, tell him that 
he has more rogues in Paris than he knows of, 
and put yourself at the head of the list. Ha, ha, 
ha!” 

He was quitting the shop with a shout of 
laughter; but the fripier was one of those who, 
having really a genius as well as a passion for 
intrigue of all kinds, was immediately interested 
in the boy, both on account of the nature of his 
enterprise, and the talent which he showed for 
that sort of undertaking. 

“Stay, my lad, stay,”’ he cried ; ** do not be 
too hasty. i will give you sum? advice, if you 
stop but for a moment, which shall cost you 
nothing if it does not sueceed, and which, if you 
really have a secret worth anything, may make 
your fortune.” 

“Ay ?” said the boy, pausing to listen; “ tell 
me what that may be.” . 

** Come hither,” said the man, * and attend to 
what I have to say. You can never get speech 
to the king unless you have somebedy ‘to intro- 
duce you to him: now F will get you such an 
introduction if you will give me a couple of lows 
for douceur.” ; o4 


and among the rest, buyers of stolen goods were |, ‘How can you do that any more than my- 


never found wanting to persons who had such* 
articles to dis of. ‘The horse of the marmiton 
was at once judged, by the man to whom he of- 
fered it, to be that sort of merchandise which, 
being somewhat dangerous to the traffickers 
therein, may be t and sold very much 
below its real value. It was somewhat knocked [ 
up also; the saddle and bridle, however, were in 
excellent condition, and the chapman, being 
rather honest than othefwise, absolutely gave the 
boy one fifth of what the whole was worth. 
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self?” asked the boy. ‘You are bat a cleaner of 
used clothes, and I a cleaner of used plates. 
There’s not much difference between us, for that 


matter; and I am not going to commit the sin of J 


paying two louis for what God gives freely.” 
‘And what is that ?” cried the fripier. What 


is that, my young riddler?” ; 
“Why, weg air,” replied the boy: “ fine 
I mean, Master Threadbare ; fat ises 


prom 
ot tid ogres No, no, I will pay no- 
thing for that.” ' : 
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«« Heaven forbid a ou should,” answered 
the fripier. ‘*Why, lad, you are as suspicious 
as fi nies doz ; but TH show in a seve 
how I ean do all that I-:promise to do. ‘Tell me, 
my lad—you seem to know something of the 
court—who is the king’s valet-de-chambre? 
Can you say ?”’ 

hy: that I can well,” replied the boy. ‘* Many 
a cuff has Master Lebel given ow in his day.” 

“Right, boy, right,”’ replied the fripier, 
iaagig i the toys salva answer tre he 
was in reality acquainted with the court. ** Well, 
then, look at this letter, if you can read, and see 
whose name is signed at the botton.”’ 2 

The boy took the letter and read it through. 

« Ha, ha!” he said; “ he is coming to you to- 
night, and wants a hundred louis ; I understand 
you now. You would have me tell my secret t 
him: is that it?” 

« No!” answered the fripier. ‘No, no, my 
boy, I see you are too shrewd for that: nor 
would I ever advise it. Master Lebel ‘is one of 
those who will never let any one benefit by any- 
thing whereby he can benefit himself. No, but 
he may bring you to the presence of the king if 
you really have a secret worth telling.” 

«Ha, ha! this is something like, now,” re- 
plied the boy. “Come, Master Fripier, you 
are likely to win your two louis; but we must 
about the business speedily, or some one may 
step in before us.” 

“You see,” replied the fripier, “that he 
marks seven o’clock here as the hour when he 
is to be here; so, my boy, we can do nothing 
before that. Come to me at that hour, and I will 
introduce you to him, and then, if you do not 
manage matters, it is your fault, not mine.” 

“Right,” replied the boy, “ right. I won't 
miss my mark, depend upon it, but be here at 
seven exactly; so now fare you well, good 
friend.” . 

* One more word before you go,” replied the 
fripier, “ which is a word of good counsel, too, 
my lad, and no offence in life to a young gentle- 
man of honour who is seeking to make his way 
in the world.” 

«What is it?”’ said the boy. ‘*What is it ?”’ 

“ Only this,’’ answered the fripier; ‘if you 
should by any chance have stolen the money as 
well as the secret, you had better keep yourself 
quite quiet and out of sight for the rest of the day. 
There is a good inn not far off, round that corner 
there, where people lic snug’ occasionally.” 

“Oh! I never steal anything,’ answered the 
boy; ‘* but I am tired and going to sleep, so I 
shall be quiet enough.’ Good-bye, good-bye,” 
and away he went. 

At the hour of seven, in the gray light which 
at that time of day and season of the year per- 
vaded the inner recesses of a Parisian shop—es- 
pecially when it was situated in the far depths of 
the city, where house piled upon house, and lane 
jostling alley, cut off great part of the rays even 
of the meridian sun—there sat together the 
Sripier and the valet-de-chambre of the king, 
who, though calling himself on all occasions a 
gentleman (Heaven defend us !) did not scruple, 
when occasion served, to frequent such places as 
those in which we now find him. He might be 
seen at many times, when the daylight was 
somewhat dim, entering many a low shop, pry- 
ing into many a poor abode, and sometimes 
dating long therein, either upon his master’s 
account or his own. 

His views and occupations on many of these 
occasions we will not offend the reader by in- 
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quiring into; suffice it to notice the personal 
business which now led him to dwelling of 
the fripier. With him, as with many others in 
his situation, though he derived large sums from 
the vices and follies of those upon whom he was 
dependant, the contact with their corruption in- 
duced habits of expense which often left him poor 
in the midst of opulence. When he saw a king, 
beggared in finances, unserupulously pillage his 
subjects to supply materials for his own gratifi- 
cations, no one can wonder that he was inclined 
to pillage his king for the same purposes. ‘Thus 
Master Lebel often laid his hands upon _per- 
quisites, his rights to which were more than 





doubtful, and often sent to the abode of our good 
friend the fripier articles which might have long 
appeared upon the king’s person or ornamented 
Versailles, had he not discovered some flaw | 
which, in his opinion, rendered them unworthy | 
of the royal.touch. Sometimes, also, he was | 
obliged to anticipate such resources; and, cal- 

culating that garments still new would wear with | 
time, and must find their way into his hands, he | 
would sell the monarch’s robes upon his back, and | 
thus extract some gold from the close purse of 
the serviceable friend with whom he was now 
conversing. 

The fripier had told him of his adventure 
with the boy, and Lebel had just laughed with a 
scornful sneer at such a person as the other de- 
scribed having anything worthy of the king’s ear, 
when the marmiion himself appeared, dressed 
in his new plumage, and looking, to say sooth, 
both smart and graceful, though still, of course, 
very diminutive in size, the new clothes having 
expanded his heart without enlarging his person. 

‘¢ Good-even, Monsieur Lebel;’’ he said. 
‘*Good-even to your worship. I dare to say 
this good gentleman has told you that I want 
speech of his majesty.” 

The valet-de-chambre stared at the boy with | 
as scrutinising a glance as the state of the light in 
the shop would admit, and remained a moment | 
or two gazing upon him intently, as if for the 
very purpose of confusing and abashing him. 
But the marmiton was one not so easily put out 
of countenance, and he was, moreover, impressed 
with a great idea of his own importance ; an idea | 
which, certainly, when it is sufficiently fixed and | 
strong, carries us through innumerable difficulties | 
and dangers, in which our boat would founder | 
without the aid of that buoyant, cork-like quality | 
called self-conceit. 

‘© Well, Master Lebel,’”’ said the marmiton, at 
length, “* you seem in a contemplative mood this 
evening. Pray let me know when yoy have 
done, and give me an answer whether you will | 
bring me to speech of the king; or shall I apply | 
to another ?”” 

‘‘ Bring you to speech of the king !”’ exclaimed 
Lebel. “You saucy Jack Snipe, I will bring | 
you to acquaintance with a horse-whip. Why | 
your face, though you have scrubbed it, is as_ 
clear upon my recollection covered with grease 
and smoke as if I had beheld it yesterday.” 

*« Then where did you behold it ?”’ demanded 
the boy, saucily. “If you have seen it, you can | 
doubtless tell where.” 

‘Do you think I recollect by the mark every 
brass pot I meet with ?”’ rejoined Lebel. ‘+ But 
we will soon bring down your impudence, good 
youth. I pray thee, Monsieur Vington, send for 
an archer from the police bureau. pend upon 
it, this boy has stolen money to buy his fine 
clothes. e must have him to the Chatelet. 
Do not let him get away.” 
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“ Oh, no fear! no fear!” answered the boy, 
whose courage and impudence had risen rather 
than decreased by food, rest, and reflection. 
“No fear of my going, Master Lebel. Here I 
sit, send for whom you will. Only remember 
that I tell you 1 have something to say to the 
king which he would give half a province to 
hear; and as he must know the whole matter 
sooner or later, you can judge whether he will 
be well pleased to find that you have kept the 
tidings from him till, perhaps, it may be too 
late, and have also maltreated the imessenger. 
Now send for all the archers in France if you 
will, I care not. They will bring me to the 
presence of the king, if you do not.” 

There was something so cool and satisfied in 
the boy’s whole tone and manner, that it was 
evident he at least thought his secret of import ; 
and there was also something so shrewd and 
clever in his looks and words, that Lebel inferred 
he was not likely to make a bad guess of what 
the king would like to hear. Now the valet-de- 
chambre would have given half a pound of the 
best snuff that he ever took from the royal canis- 
ter—and that, for him, would have been a con- 
siderable sacrifice—to learn the boy’s secret, for 
the purpose of knowing whether it was really 
worth retailing, and of making use of it for his 
own purposes; but the boy was evidently im- 
penetrable ; and, as the next best thing, Lebel 
continued to stare in his face, for the purpose of 
ascertaining where he had seen him before; a 
fact which had utterly escaped from his memory, 
though he was quite sure that the boy’s face had 
met his eyes many a time. 

At length a sudden light seemed to strike him. 
“ Ha!” he exclaimed, “‘ now I recollect! You 
are the little villain of a marmiton who put sugar 
into my basin of soup the other day at Michy.” 

‘¢The same, Monsieur Lebel! the same!’’ 
replied the marmiton: ‘and the same whose 
ears you boxed for so doing.” 

«¢ Now I begin to see the whole matter,”’ said 
Lebel, thoughtfully. “So I know your business 
now.” 

“« Ay 2?” said the boy, somewhat apprehensive 
that his secret might have escaped by some other 
channel ; ** how so, I pray you, Monsieur Lebel?” 

“* Why, simply this,” replied the valet, ‘ that 
the young lady—I mean the last—that was 
brought to Michy has been carried off from that 
place.” 

‘“* Phoo !”’ cried the boy, “ you know nothing 
about it !”’ 

‘‘] know as much as the king,” replied the 
valet-de-chambre ; ‘‘ and, moreover, there has 
been a sad to do about it this very morning at 
Versailles.” 

“Well,” answered the boy, in a more im- 
portant tone than ever, “it is in order to make 
the king know more than either he or you know 
that 1 want to see him. If you bring me to him, 
I will tell him how the whole happened, every 
step the girl took, where she went to, and where 
she now is.” 

‘If you tell that, your fortune is made,” cried 
Lebel. ‘*Comewith me! come with me! and 
you shall be Monsieur Marmiton for the rest of 
your life !’’ 





CHAPTER XXXI. 


When Lebel and the marmiton arrived at 
Versailles, it was found that the king was occu- 
pied, and no one dared to disturb him for the 
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time. The audience, therefore, which the boy 
solicited was of necessity delayed till the follow- 
ing morning, and during the course of the whole 
evening he was subjected to an ordeal, after 
which he might have been considered as well 
qualified for admission into any diplomatic cabi- 
net in Europe. ‘The court of Savoy itself could 
not have produced any one shrewder, or more 
skilful at detecting and parrying every subtle con- 
trivance of an enemy, than the marmiton proved 
himself to be in his conversation with Lebel. 
The latter left no means untried, either by a quiet 
jest, a sly question upon something apparently 
totally unconnected with the subject, a trap 
within trap, which he fancied it entirely impossi- 
ble that the boy could discover, or, in short, any 
other aft whatsoever which the wit of man could 
devise to worm out of the boy his secret, for the 
purpose of making use of it himself. To his 
surprise, however, he found that in this sort of 
mental fencing the boy took as much delight as 
he did himself, or even more; for when he, 
frustrated at every point, suffered the subject to 
drop for a moment, the lad, with a degree of 
malicious fun, would cunningly lead the conver- 
sation back towards the same topic, and engage 
the disappointed valet in new efforts, which were 
frustrated as before. The next object of Lebel 
was to prevent the boy holding any communica- 
tion with the other personages of the royal house- 
hold; and he therefore kept him in his rooms all 
night, under strong apprehensions lest any one 
should get hold of him, and bring him without 
his participation to the royal ear. 

As early the next morning as possible, the fact 
of the boy’s presence at Versailles was notified 
to the king, and he was admitted to the royal 
chamber while Louis was dressing. He stood in 
vone corner of the room while all the pompous 
foolery took place which, by that time, had - 
come a rule of state at the rising of a French 
monarch. Every gentleman who had a claim to 
hand -to the king any part of his wardrobe was 
there present, the one giving Louis his shirt, an- 
other his waistcoat, another his stockings, and 
the-whole of the undignified process being gone 
through with an air of as solema gravity as if it 
had been an execution. The various nobles 
gazed at the boy from time to time as he stood 
dn the corner, wondering what brought him 
there, and sometimes, misled by his gay apparel 
‘into a belief that he was a person of consequence, 
experiencing sensations of jealousy and appre- 
hension lest this new claimant should take from 
them a part of the royal favours. 

As soon as Louis was up, and, by the different 
aris and appliances of the day, had been made to 
look somewhat more king-like and youthful than 
he did at first, he.turned towards a small cabinet 
which lay to the right of his bedroom, and, 
making a sign to the boy, he said, ‘‘ Come 
hither, come hither; Lebel, bring him hither. 
Give me a robe de chambre.” 

He addressed one of the gentlemen who stood 
nearest to him, and who immediately took up a 
dressing-gown which lay at hand and offered it 
to the monarch. At that very instant, however, 
another nobleman laid his hand upon the arm of 
the first, and insisted that it was his right to 
hand the dressing-gown. The first replied that 
the king had spoken to him. The one claimed 
by the king’s immediate command, the other by 
his ancient right, and for several minutes the 
king was kept waiting, till at length he was 
obliged to decide the dispute himself, and of 
course gave his judgment in favour of etiquette. 





The person whose privilege it was handed him 
the dressing-gown, but the king, somewhat cold 
and very impatient, forbade him to assist in put- 
ting it on, and conferred that honour u the 
other. He then retired into the cabinet, followed 
by Lebel and the boy, and remained there for 
half an hour, with the door closed upon the whole 
party of attendant nobles. 

The conversation which took place between 
the monarch, the valet-de-c re, and the 
marmiton on every account had better not be 
transcribed, for it is well known that in his com- 
munications with the pitiful minions who sur- 
rounded him, and the vile instruments of his 
pleasures, Louis forgot both what was due to his 
character as a gentleman and his character as a 
king. The result, however, was, that at the end 
of the half hour, while he remained in the ecabi- 
net and finished there the operations of his toilet, 
Lebel and the boy issued forth and went together 
toa room on the ground floor, where a single. 
secretary was found busily writing by himself. 
The odsdualnieles leaned down beside him, 
saying in a low, quiet. tone, * Be pleased, Mon- 
sieur Hastelmont, to draw up an order for the 
liberation of Monsieur le Baron de Cajare, and 
carry it up for the king’s signature ; after which 
you will have the kindness to put this young 
gentleman upon the king’s household-book as 
one of the pages of the ante-chamber, with a 
pension of eight hundred livres.” 

The secretary looked round to the boy, and, 
perfectly ignorant of his previous condition, said, 
in a quiet tone, ‘* Will you have the goodness, 
sir, to tell me your. Christian and surname 2” 

‘My name is Julien Beaufils,” replied the 
boy; and the secretary made a note thereof, 
with the directions which Lebel had given him. 

“ Now, sir,” said Lebel, speaking to the bo 
in the same tone as the secretary had assumed, 
if you will go to my room, I will join you in 
a minute or two, and we will have breakfast 
before you set out.”’ 

The boy went away without reply, and the 
moment his back was turned the secre in- 
quired of Lebel, with somewhat of a grin, “*Who 
have you got there, mon cher ?” 

“The devil himself for cunning,” replied 
Lebel; «‘ I believe he has done more for himself 
with the king in half an hour than many another 
man would do in a lifetime. I have never seen 
his equal in impudence, shrewdness, and hy- 
pocrisy.”’ 

‘‘ Not when you looked in the glass, Lebel ?” 
replied the secretary, with a laugh. ‘You have 
done well for yourself, I fancy, too.” 

‘“‘ NotI,” answered Lebel: ‘ but he is beyond 
any of us. Why, the day before yesterday he 
was a marmiton at Michy. However, Monsieur 
Hastelmont, be so kind as to make oat those 
orders, and draw also an order for fifty crowns 
for me.” 

*‘ Nonsense, Lebel,’ replied the secretary ; 
‘you know very well I cannot do that without 
the king’s commands.” 

The king intends it, indeed,” replied Lebel : 
“you may ask him if you doubt me ;” and, thus 
saying, he went away in another direction. In 
a moment or two after he was speaking to the 


captain of the guard: one of the officers of the' 


old regime, indeed, but one whose humble de- 
votion towards his ign was elevated by 
none of those high and chivalrous feelings whic 
were at one time characteristic of the French 
nobility. The officer in ion laid his hand 
is heart, 8 up his shoulders, de- 





clared himself ready to obey his monarch’? 
orders to the death, and immediately gave some 
commands to one of his inferiors in . 

After his brief conversation with the captain of 
the guard, Lebel returned sumewhat slowly to- 
wards the royal cabinet, where he found Louis, 
freed from the importunate presence of his cour. 
tiers, and conversing with de secretary we"have 
mentioned alone. 

** How is this, Lebel, how is this ?”” exclaimed 
the king: “‘how came you to tell Monsieur 
Hastelmont to give you fifty crowns?” 

“I thought, sire,” replied Lebel, with a low 
bow and a grave uir, ‘that your majesty in- 
tended it.” 

“Why,” exclaimed the king, “I never said 
any such thing.” 

** No, sire,”’ replied Lebel, with another low 
bew, * but I thought your majesty had forgot to 
say it. I was quite sure that the greatest and 
most generous monarch on earth would never 
give a boy a place and a-pension because he had 
brought a piece of news which I would have 
discovered by other means in a few hours, and 
never give his poor servant Lebei a reward of 
fifty crowns for finding out the boy, and thus, iu 
fact, gaining the information in the first place.” 

Louis had at first looked angry, but he laughed 
before the man concluded, saying, ‘‘ Write the 
order, Hastelmont, write the order! such a piece 
of impudence is worth fifty crowns for once in a 
way. Only take care that it be not repeated, 
Lebel, or you may chance to find yourself in the 
Chatelet some day.” 

“Any place to which your majesty might 
please to send me,” replied Lebel, with a pro- 
found inclination of the head and turn up of the 
eyes, ** would be cheered and brightened by the 
knowledge that I am obeying your will.” 

We need not pursue any farther the conver- 
sation that took place between the king and his 
valet-de-chambre, which, to speak the truth, 
agg degen a somewhat profane character. 

re it gone far, however, one of the minis- 
ters was announced, and Lebel left his sovereign 
and went to breakfast with the page. The latter, 
however, was speedily summoned to lead the 
way at the head of a small party of cavalry, 
whose orders were to search for and bring into 
the presence of the king Mademoiselle de St. 
Morin, upon the pretext of hearing her statement 


in regard to the illegal proceedings, as the order 
termed them, by which she had lately suffered. 
This excuse, which had been su by Lebel, 


was very specious, and one easily managed, for 
the king well knew that he pa stop such in- 
quiry at whatsoever moment he thought fit, and 
that his was one of those cases where, to use the 
expression of the law, he could take advantage 
of his own wrong. 

For a time, however, he was destined to be 
disappointed. The soldiery on their 
course, and the boy, who had taken care to mark 
every stick and stone between the chateau of 
Argencerre and Paris, led them, without a fault, 
to the very gates of that mansion, All was quiet 
within, however, and the windows in the front 
of the wer pee ee The courtyards were 
empty, the o: » beginning to suspect that 
ae ag Fag deceived them, threatened hit highly 
with his own indignation and the king’s, as a 
ive to pg The courtyard 
= the stables were quite empty; and 
great bell which hung at the front of the chateau, 
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Atlength, as he was ing the latter instru- 
ment of noise from his , in despair of making 
anybody hear, he saw one of the large 
grated windows which flanked each side of the 
back entrance, and had no shutters, something 
very like a human form crossing the hall within, 
and he accordingly addressed himself again to the 
bell” with redoubled vehemence. ‘The sound 
produced no effect, however, and he then seized 
upon the handle of the door, resolved w pull or 
knock it down, and to accomplish an entrance by 
some means. ‘The door, however, yielded to 
his hand at once, and he now found that if he had 

plied for admittance in that manner at first, it 
would certainly not have been refused to him, 
the lock being merely upon the latch. 

The moment he entered, he looked furiously 
round for the daring person who had neglected 
to attend to his repeated applications, and he be- 
held an old woman in a brown stuff gown, tucked 
through her pocket-hole so as to show a green 
calimanco petticoat underneath. She was in the 
very act of looking into a closet in the wall, and 
throwing out upon the floor of the passage sun- 
dry little articles of household gear, such as 
brushes and dusters; and the coolness and deli- 
beration with which she proceeded enraged the 
officer to such a degree that he felt a strong incli- 
nation to run her through the body with his 
sword. He contented himself, however, with 
seizing her by the arm and shaking her violently, 
asking her how. she dared to behave in such a 
manner to an officer of the royal guard. 

“ Yes, sir, yes,”’ replied the old woman, look- 
ing calmly in his face. ** Yes, sir, very! 1 am 
glad your honour thinks so! Everybody says 
the same.” 

‘Says what? you old fool,” exclaimed the 
officer; ‘* says that you are mad or stupid?” 

“* Ay, terrible, indeed, sir,” replied the ancient 
dame: ** you are very to say so. I have 
been so ever since I had the smallpox in the year 
1701. 1 was just eleven years old then, and [ 
have not heard a word since, that is to say, dis- 
tinctly. This is my best ear, and if you speak 
low I can hear on that side sometimes; but this 
is one of my bad days, when I have such noises 
in my head as if all the beils in the village were 
ringing.”’ 

The officer thought that she might well have 
thought all the bells in the village were ringing ; 
but s that it was perfectly in vain to attempt 
to make the old woman hear, he proceeded with- 
out farther question to search the house, much to 
the astonishment, it seemed, of the good dame, 
who remonstrated manfully, but to no effect. 

Not a room in the chateau was left unex- 
amined; but, nevertheless, nothing was disco- 
vered which could lead any one to suppose for a 
moment that the place had been inhabited for 
many months, if not years. There was a look 
of dry and dusty solitude about it which was 

very convincing, and the officer suspected strongly 
that the boy had misled him and deceived the 
king. !n this opinion he was confirmed on goin 
forth again from the house. He then encounter 
a little knot of villagers, who had been gathered 
together by curiosity on the unusual appearance 
of soldiery, and asked them where was the family 
belonging to the chateau. » replied 

% , bless you, monseigneur,” replied one 
PPP ems hier # chateau has not been in- 
habited for these many years: not since my old 


lord died.” 
“ Now, you scoundrel,” cried the offi- 


to this? Have you or have you not been de- 
ceiving us?” 

“ Deceiving you!”’ said the boy, with a laugh; 
“I should get very little by that! But I will 
show you something in a minute which will prove 
whether I have been deceiving youor not. Look 
at the marks of the wheels going into the gate- 
way! Look where they have cut the grass in 
the courtyard. Now ask Jean Bonhomme there 
whether he has been cheating you or not, and 
whether there were not people in the chateau all 
yesterday.” 

‘* No,” answered the peasant, who had spoken 
before, and who had heard what the boy said, 
** there was nobody in the chateau yesterday but 
old Jeannotte, for | took her up some bundles of 
sticks myself at twelve o’clock in the day, The 
boy’s a liar.” 

** So think I,”’ rejoined the officer; and poor 
Julien Beaufils was very likely to go home with 
a bad reputation, and lose more by a mistake than 
he had gained by his wit, when one of the wo- 
men interposed, saying, 

** Ay, but you dwell a good way off, Paul; 
and I, who live by the road, heard a desperate 
galloping the night before last, and carriage 
wheels and all, as if the king were going by.” 

“And I,” said a litle boy, “saw the back 
court filled with men and horses!’’ Another of 
the party was soon found, who declared that she 
had seen a large train set out from the chateau 
about ten o’clock on the preceding day, when 
all the inhabitants of the hamlet were at a dis- 
tanee in the fields doing their autumnal work, 
she herself having come home to prepare her 
father’s dinner. 

Nothing more, however, could be learned. 
No one could tell which direction the party who 
had made this brief visit to the chateau had taken 
on quitting it; and, after some farther inquiries, 
the officer, beginning to find that the hour of 
dinner was passed, left one of his nen to pursue 
the investigation, and turned his steps back to- 
wards Versailles. The march was considered 
too far to be accomplished that day, and it was, 
consequently, wellnigh ten o’clock on the fol- 
lowing morning before the marmiton and his 
companions reached the royal presence. 

The boy immediately found his way to the 
apartments of the king’s valet, and entered the 
room without ceremony. He found Monsieur 
Lebel occupied, however, with two personages, 
who were evidently worthy of some remark. 
The one was a gentleman of good mien, graceful 
exterior, handsome dress and person, but, withal, 
possessing in the highest degree that indescriba- 
ble air of supercilious licentiousness which par- 
ticularly characterised the courtiers of Louis XV. 
He looked, in short, as if he scorned everything 
—even to himself! and he certainly did scorn all 
things connected with honourable and virtuous 
feeling. He was sitting in a chair, tapping his 
shoe with his cane, and saying to Lebel, who 
stood beside him, ‘+1 really do not see, Lebel, 
what difference grades make in any act. ‘There 
are only two entities in the world, pleasure and 
pain; and one thing that gives us pleasure is just 
as good as another; everything that gives us 
pain, bad alike.”’ 

So spoke the Count Jean de Barry, one of the 
least virtuous of the licentious court of Louis, 
where almost all were vicious. We shall not 
pause upon Lebel’s reply to this exposition of 
the count’s views, but turn rather to the other 
person whom the room contained, whom we 


She was a young woman, dressed with great 
elegance and taste, though not with richness ; 
but the extraordinary personal attractions which 
she certainly did possess were displayed in not 
a very decent-manner. Hers was beauty, how- 
ever, of a style which is the least of all others 
beautiful; for, though all the forms were fine 
and the colouring magnificent, though there was 
grace as well as symmetry, yet the expression— 
not only of the face, but of the whole figure; not 
of one individual feature or another, but of every 
feature and every limb—was of a kind painfully 
voluptuous. She might have afforded an excel- 
lent representative of the earthly Aphrodite, but 
never could have been mistaken for the heavenly 
one. Such was the person who at that time bore 
the name of Mademoiselle Lange, but who after- 
ward ruled France by her power over the weak- 
nesses of a libertine king, under the name of 
Madame du Barry. 

As soon as Lebel saw the boy, he exclaimed 
aloud, ‘* Have you found her ?”’ 

“ No,” answered the boy ; ‘as I told you we 
should be, we were too late, and we have not 
found her.” 

“Never mind,” replied Lebel, “I think we 
can do without her.”’ 





CHAPTER XXXII. 


‘‘ Although they be a pack of rash and low- 
minded villains,’’ said the king, speaking to Le- 
bel, ‘* we must not suffer them, on that account, 
to be punished for doing our will. You are sure 
that none of them compromised our name in the 
matter ?”’ 

** Quite sure,’’ answered Lebel; ‘I have 
Monsieur Morin’s word for it, sire; though he 
‘ays, and so say the rest of the police, that there 
was not one of them who would have failed to 








plead your majesty’s orders if they had not been 
itopped, and that the Baron de Cajare actually 
lid so.” 
So far Lebel thought himself obliged to report 
Pierre Morin’s speech truly ; for he had a cer- 
tain dread of the commissary of police, of his 
<eenness and his power, which made:him aftaid 
f saying anything actually untrue of him, or of 
oncealing anything from the king whieh Morin 
lirected him to communicate. ‘That dread, how- 
ver, like every other kind of fear, was not a lit- 
ile mingled with dislike, and he lost no oppor- 
‘unity of saying, every now and then, a word or 
wo which he thought might injure that good 
flicer in the opinion of the king. Louis, how- 
‘ver, notwithstanding all his vices and his many 
weaknesses, had good sense enough to know 
hose who served him well and zealously; nor 
vould any slight cause induce him. to withdraw 
is favour from persons who showed honesty 
nd wisdom in his service. He was pleased 
with every appearance of devotion. to himself, 
whether it took the form of depraved subserviency 
o his will, or any courtly shape of respect; but 
ie would often bear opposition, and even rude- 
iess, with the utmost patience, if it were proved 
o proceed from disinterested motives, and from 
. real zeal for his good or that of the country. 
This peculiarity of his charaeter was strongly 
hown in the present instance; for, as soon as 
he valet-de-chambre had done justice to the 
words of Pierre Morin, he went on, in the true 
pirit of his class, to do the commissary as much 


lisservice’as it was possible. 








cer, turning to the marmiton, ‘* what do you say 
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shall probably never have to mention again. 





** Indeed, sire,” he continued, “I cannot help 
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thinking that Monsieur Morin must have a great 
animosity towards Monsieur de Cajare, from the 
way he spoke of him.” 

*‘ Indeed,”’ said the king; “do you know 
any cause he has for disliking Monsieur de Ca- 
jare?”” 

*‘ Notexactly,”’ replied Lebel; ‘but, of course, 
it is very easy, your majesty, to see when a man 
hates: another, by the way he speaks of him. He 
said that Monsieur de Cajare was a dangerous 
person to trust; for that, whatever he did, he 
always had his own interest in view; and, in 
short, he seemed to think very ill of him indeed, 
and not to conceal it.”” 

«That may be, very well, Lebel,”’ replied the 
king, ** without his acting with any degree of 
malice or animosity. I may think you a vast 
scoundrel, Lebel, and not hate you either.” 

“* Your majesty’s too good,”’ said Lebel, bow- 
ing down to the very ground, as if the king had 
paid him a high compliment; * but yet, sire, it 
was surely very saucy of this Monsieur Morin 
to go to Michy at all. What business had he 
there ?"’ 

** You do not understand what you are talking 
about, Lebel,” replied the king: ‘ these men 
chose to play the fool, and to pass themselves ofi 
for the police when they had no occasion to do 
so, and which, moreover, is quite against the 
law and my pleasure. Morin asked Monsieur 
de Choiseul if they had authority, and finding 
they had none, he of course proceeded to arrest 
them. He went a little beyond what was right, 
perhaps, in regard to Monsieur de Cajare, but 
still that person was very imprudent; and we have 
proof positive that he was inclined to betray the 
trust reposed in him.” 

“* Well, your majesty,” replied Lebel, “I have 
nothing to say against Monsieur Morin, of course; 
but I cannot help thinking that he did not ac 
with due respect.” 

“Hush, hush !’’ replied the king; “say no 
more upon the subject: I have not a more faith- 
ful servant in this realm than that same Pierre 
Morin; and, since he has been at the head o: 
that office, an immense improvement has taken 
place in the police. Let the men be set free 
from the Chatelet, and see that the order I gave 
for Monsieur de Cajare not to present himseli 
at Versailles till farther orders be properly noti 
fied to him. I would have all who have been 
employed in this business be warned to be care- 
ful, if they would not find their way into the pri- 
son again.” * 

The orders of the king were duly obeyed. 
Notice was given to Pierre Morin to set free all 
the persons who had been taken at the chateau 
of Michy; and, summoning them one by one to 
his presence at his own bureau, he gave them ? 
careful admonition as to a discreet use of any 
secrets that they possessed, and in regard to then 
future conduct in their various avocations. Pierre 
Jean was the last whom he thought fit to speak 
with; but not even the Chatelet had been able tc 
diminish, by a shat'e, the brazen impudence o. 
Pierre Jean. 

‘* My dear friend and counsellor,” he replied 
to the warnings of Pierre Morin, ‘it is all nc 
use; I could not be an honest man if I would: 
nature is against me; I was born to roguery a: 
my inheritance; and [ do declare that I hav 
often tried very hard to behave like an hones 
man without being able. Why, in- this very 


business that I was put in here for, 1 vow tha’ 
twenty times, when I looked at the girl, and she 
said a kind word to me, I was tempted to give 





her a hint of the whole matter; but then Satan 
himself, or some of his imps, always whispered 
in my ear, in the most insinuatifig tone possible, 
‘I'wo hundred Jouis, and all expenses paid.’ It 
was not possible to resist that, you know.”’ 

‘* Hardly, indeed,” replied Pierre Morin, 
** especially as, I suppose, my good friend, you 
expected protection even if you were caught.” 

** No, no, no !”’ replied Pierre Jean: * do not 
do justice to my prudence at the expense of my 
wit; I never expected protection at all. If it 
had been a shopkeeper or a poor man that had 
employed me, I might-have expected something 
of the kind; but the higher the person the less 
the security. No, no, no! Solomon, or some 
of those great people wrote, put not your faith in 
princes; and he who said so knew more of his 
own race than most people do of their kidney.” 

‘* Well, Master Pierre Jean,” replied Morin, 
‘all I have to tell you is this, if I catch you at 
any such tricks again, especially with regard to 
this same lady, I shall deal with you in a differ- 
ent way from what I have done at present ; for, 
instead of arresting you for a minor offence, I 
shall have you apprehended for that business on 
the other side of ‘the Seine, where robbery and 
an attempt to murder were in question; then we 
should see you swinging in the Gréve to a cer- 
tainty, you know.” 

‘* No, no, you would not do that,” replied 
Pierre Jean; “I know you better, Monsieur 
Morin.” 

** And why not?” replied Pierre Morin. ** You 
are deceiving yourself altogether. I will do ii, 
as I live.” 

** No, no,” answered the man; “ but [ will 
tell you why not. First, because you know that 
I never wanted to murder the man, or tried to 
murder him; and, next, because you would 
never have a hand in hanging one of the oldest 
friends and acquaintances you have in the world.’ 

‘Friends and acquaintances!” said Pierre 
Morin, gazing on the man steadfastly ; ** what 
do you mean, sir? take care what you say.” 

**Ay, ay,” replied Pierre Jean; “twenty 
years does make a difference, and fortune changes 
favours; but I knew you well enough when 1 
was a shopboy to old Fiteau the goldsmith. Ay, 
and I could tell you more about that business if 
itiked: something that might astonish you to 
hear.” 

Whatever might have been the feelings of 
Pierre Morin—whether he had or had not pre- 
viously recognised Fiteau’s ci-devunt shopboy— 
cannot be told, but he had by this time learned 
to conceal ajl emotions, and not the slightest 
trace of any such thing as surprise could be de- 
tected on his countenance. 

**I wonder, Master Pierre Jean,”’ he said, 
‘* that you, who have been so long trading among 
the sharp people of Paris, do not know that there 
is nothing at all takes place which we are not 
aware of here. For yourself, I will give you 
your own history in two minutes if you like to 
hear it. Here,’’ he eried aloud to one of the 
clerks within, “* give me folio five hundred, letter 
Pa 

As soon as the huge volume was brought to 
him, he turned to the words Pierre Jean, and 
that worthy beheld two or three long columns 
filled with his own acts and deeds. 

‘* Ay,” continued Pierre Morin as he read over 
the first part, “I see hyve tell me is true, 
though IT never looked to that part of your story 
before. You were shépboy to Fiteau at the 
time he was murdered, and were strongly sus- 








peeted, I find, of having purloined some of the 
articles you were sent out to deliver.” 

“Upon my honour,” cried Pierre Jean, «] 
never stole a thing for three years after that.” 

« That is to your credit,” replied Pierre Mo- 
rin; ** you caught the vice in the army, 1 sup- 
pose; for here | find you were drummed gut of 
the tenth regiment, and then again you were con- 
fined for three months for swindling, and then 
were charged with robbing the royal courier, for 
which Corvant was hanged, and then—” 

«Ah, Monsieur Morin, Monsieur Morin,” 
eried Pierre Jean, ** stop, in pity’s name! I see 
there is no biography like that of the police- 
office.”’ 

Pierre Morin smiled, and, pointing to the end 
of the voluminous article headed ** Pierre Jean,” 
he showed him a long line of small crosses made 
in red ink, and asked, ** Do you understand what 
that means, my good friend ?” 

“No, sir,” replied Pierre Jean, who by this 
time was very much inclined to eall him mon- 
seigneur; ‘* pray what may be the interpretation 
thereof?” 

** One, two, three, four, five, six, seven,” said 
Pierre Morin, counting the crosses, ‘ that means 
hangable upon seven counts! But come, come, 
Master Pierre Jean, don’t be downhearted ; there 
are one'or two others that have got more crosses 
than you have. Why, the fellow I had exeeuted 
on Wednesday week ‘had ten, and you may es- 
cape yet if you choose to make yourself service- 
able, keep yourself quiet, and, above all things, 
hold your tongue when you are not told to 
speak.” 

“Oh!” cried Pierre Jean, ** I will be as silent 
as the grave : my tongue shall never carry me to 
the gallows, if { can help it.” 

‘* No,” replied Pierre Morin, *‘ but you must 
always tell me what I want to know.” 

** Oh, I am ever at your honour’s feet,”’ replied 
Pierre Jean. ; 

** Well, then, continued Monsieur Morin, 
‘be so good as to tell me now what it was you 
seid would surprise me.” 

**{ don’t think now,” replied Pierre Jean, 
‘that anything would surprise you; but what I 
meant was, that on that night when Fiteau was 
murdered, I saw three men instead of two coming 
down the street. ‘I'wo of them were those who 
were broke on the wheel; but there was a third, 
who is still living, for 1 saw him not many days 
ago.” 

Sill Pierre Morin showed no sign of asto- 
nishment. “Did you speak to him?” he de- 
manded, 

“Oh! not 1,” answered Pierre Jean: * he is 
a great man nowadays, and was gving into the 
court when I saw him.” 

‘*You were wise,”’ replied the commissary, 
*and will be still wiser if you hold your tongue 
about the matter to every one.” 

* Oh, that I will,” answered Pierre Jean ; “1 
never thought of mentioning it—one hawk does 
not kill another, you know—but I did think that 
I might make use of the secret sone time, for I 
was just then going down to Castelneau ; and | 
fancied, if I were caught, and they tried to punish 
me, I would stop them by threatening to tell 
what I knew.” ak 

«You would only word yourself hanged,” 
replied Pierre Morin, “and done him no harm.” 
_ Ay, how so?’ demanded Pierre Jean, with 
some surprise. He 

* Because,” replied Pierre Morin, *‘ when a 
scoundrel accuses a gentleman, he — 
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prove his accusation or prove his honesty; now 
{ take it, Master Pierre Jean, that you could 
neither do the one nor the other. ‘There was no 
word but your own for the matter, and you know 
well what your word is worth in any court 


throughout France. Be a wise man, Monsieur | 


Pierre Jean, and do not meddle with hot pitch 
withOut a long spoon.” 

«1 never thought of | anything but fright- 
ening him,” replied Pierre Jean ; ‘+ and as to the 
long spoon, I do not know where that is to come 
from.” 

«‘ Nor I either,”’ replied Pierre Morin, “ un- 
less 1 give you one; but go along just now. You 
are free, you know, for the time being ; you may 
be safe enough if you like; but, if you interfere 
with things that don’t concern you, you will 
have a hempen cravat before the week is out.” 

«| will take care, I will take care,” replied 
Pierre Jean, who, to say the truth, had been a 
good deal more frightened by the conversation of 
the commissary than ever he had been in his life 
before, and with a very low reverence he quitted 
the room, and was suffered to issue forth at 
liberty. 

The next person who appeared before the 
commissary was introduced with some sort of 
secrecy, having been led, from a back door 
which opened into a distant street, through vari- 
ous long and tortuous passages to the office of 
Pierre Morin. He was a dark, coffee-coloured 
man, with hair frizzed and powdered, sharp, 
keen, gray eyes, a skin somewhat marked with 
the smallpox, a waistcoat of very gay embroi- 
dery, and a snuff-coloured coat with plain but- 
tons. He bowed reverently before Pierre Morin, 
while the latter, as had become somewhat cus- 
tomary with him, looked at his visiter from head 
to foot for a moment.or two without uttering a 
syllable, At length the commissary opened his 
lips, saying, ** You are the valet of Monsieur de 
Cajare ?” 

The man laid his hand upon his heart and 
bowed to the ground, shrugging up his shoulders 
till they almost contrived to swallow up his head 
between them. ‘‘ You have received the mes- 
sage I sent you?” continued Pierre Morin: the 
man bowed again ; ‘‘ and are willing to agree to 
the terms?” added the officer of police, liking 
him all the better for his taciturnity. 

The man, in reply, gave the same kind of af- 
firmation ; and, looking upon that bow as a part 
of the sentence, he connected it with what was to 
follow by a conjunction, saying, ‘ But I fear I 
cannot do so much as you expect.” 

“ Why not?” rejoined Pierre Morin. ‘ You 
would say that the baron is not communicative ; 
that he does not talk to you as some gentlemen 
do to their valets; that he keeps his secrets to 
himself. I know all that already, my good friend. 
But what you have to do is this: to report regu- 
larly twice or three times a day everything thet 
you hear from your fellow-servants, where the 
baron breakfasts, dines, and sleeps, who are his 
‘companions, what he loses or wins at play, and, 
in short, every particular that you have to tell, 
with all that you suspect ; and leave us to do the} 
rest. But you must never confound suspicions 
with facts.’ . 

“T will do all that you tell me, sir,’’ replied 
the man, “and nothing you tell me not.” 

“Is the baron yet ?”” demanded Pierre 
Morin. 

“He is free, has dressed booger and, mt 
came away, was talking with his sister,” 
the viet” } 





“ Where does he go to-night?” demanded 
Pierre Morin. 

‘“« He goes to play at piquet,”’ the servant an- 
swered, “with the Count de Royan and the 
Abbe de Verdun.” 

“He will lose money to them,” rejoined 
Pierre Morin. 

‘I don’t know, sir,”’ replied the valet; ‘he is 
improved lately.”’ 

“But he is not equal to them,” said Pierre 
Morin : * let me know what he loses, if you can 
find out.” 

The man promised to obey him; and all this 
matter being settled, the valet was suffered to 
depart, and Pierre Morin turned to other busi- 
ness, 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


It is now high time to turn to Annette de St. 
Morin ; but still we need not pause upon all that 
took place at the chateau to which she had been 
conveyed, before she again left it from an »ppre- 
hension which, as we have seen, was-very just, 
that the course of her journey had been watched, 
and that means would be taken to pursue and 
bring her back to Michy. 

It was in a small plain chaise de poste, then, 
with none but one servant on the outside thereof, 
and containing within no one but Annette herself 
and the lady whom she only knew by the name 
of Louise, that Mademoiselle de St. Morin was 

ursuing her journey through some woods which 
fie in the neighbourhood of Chartres. Donnine, 
Annette’s maid,’ and another woman servant, 
with two of the men, had been sent upon another 
road nearly parallel, and were ordered to direct 
their course every day towards the same point as 
the chaise de poste. ‘Two servants on horse- 
back followed the carriage at the distance of 
about three miles, and another mounted attendant 
preceded it by nearly an hour’s journey. ‘Thus 
many precautions were taken; but these were 
not all; for the lady, in speaking with Annette 
during their first day’s expedition, endeavoured 
to remove all anxiety from her mind by saying, 
** Fear not, my sweet child, fear not; we have a 
good friend actively employed in our service, 
who has greater means than any other man in 
France of baffling our pursuers, and misleading 
them as to our course.” 

The journey of the first and second day pass- 
ed over-quietly, and Annette’s fears began to 
subside, and her heart to beat less timidly at 
every sound she heard and every new face that 
she beheld upon the road. Her companion was 
all tenderness and kindness; but, even had she 
been less so, there was something in her very 
countenance, in the tone of her voice, in the ex- 
pression of her eyes, which would have made 
Annette’s bosom warm towards her, and taught 
her to trust and to confide. But in the long and 
thoughtful conversations which took place now 
as they sat side by side, in the occasional out- 
bursts of feeling which poured forth from the 
lady’s heart, in the deep and solemn comments 
which from time to time found their way to her 
lips upon the manifold subjects that they dis- 
cussed—comments breathing of deep, long, ear- 
nest thought upon all the great and important 
points of human life, and man’s strange destiny 
—in all these things Annette found fresh cause 
every hour to admire and love the fair being with 
whom she was brought into such close commu- 
nion. There was an interest, too, in the very 





mystery of their mutual connection ; a warm and 
thrilling interest, which mace Annette feel differ- 
ently towards her than to any other human being. 
The very questions that she asked her own heart 
concerning that connection awoke all the tender- 


est and sweetest sympathies of our nature in , 


favour of the stranger. 

‘¢ What,”” Annette would ask herself, “ what 
could be the meaning of that long, earnest, ten- 
der gaze with which the lady regarded her from 
time to time? What the secret emotions which 
caused the tears suddenly to rise into her eyes? 
What the warm and overpowering feelings which 
every now and then would make the lady cast 
her arm around her, and press a kiss upon her 
cheek and brow.” 

Sometimes she would think that some of the 
nearest and dearest ties must exist between them, 
and her own heart beat at the idea with sensa- 
tions nigh to ecstasy. But the sweetest of all the 
dreams—a dream which was nourished by the 
lady frequently calling her ‘* my child”—was 
soon dispelled. Not only was there no ring 
upon the finger—for that in France and in those 
times might very well take place even in the 
ease of a married woman—but the servants 
from time to time called her mademoiselle, a 
token which was not to be mistaken. What, 
then, could be the tie between them? for tie 
there evidently was. What could be the motive 
of all that lady’s conduct? What the deep, 
heartfelt interest which was the secret of the 
whole. 

Such inquiries set Annette’s fancy roving 
through tracts which she had never ventured 
upon before. Up to that period she had asked 
herself but few, if any, questions concerning her 
previous history ; she had rarely demanded, even 
of herself, who were her parents ; she had never 
thought of why and how she had been left an 
orphan in the world, without any kindred tie that 
she perceived around her. ‘This indifference, in- 
deed, proceeded from no degree of apathy; but 
none of the circumstances in which she was 
placed had tended to awaken such thoughts. 
The love of the Abbe, Count de Castelneau, 
seemed fully to supply that of a parent; and in 
the secluded life which she had led, no events 
had hitherto occurred to conduct imagination on 
the path of inquiry. Had the child which the 
abbe had adopted been a boy, the case, of course, 
would have been very different. At each step, 
then, in life, some circumstance would have oc- 
eurred to excite investigation. ‘The prattle and 
inquiries of schoolfellows, the companions of the 
camp or the field, the continual sight of all the 
ties of the world, the affections seen in other fa- 
milies, and kindnesses required and received by 
the individual, would all have made him ask long, 
long before, ‘* Who, who, and what am 1? 
Where are all the dear relationships, the sweet 
bonds which surround our childhood and our 
youth? Where are the kindred faces and the 
kindred names? Where the father’s hand to 
guide and to protect? Where the mother’s care 
to watch, to comfort, and to soothe? Where are 
the brothers, the sisters, the relations, the family 
friends, the sweet ancestral home, and all the 
bright associations of the past linked with the 
present ?”” Such questions would have suggest- 
ed themselves at every turn to the mind of the 
boy or the man; but woman’s nature is to con- 
centrate her affections within a smaller circle ; to 
pour them more intensely on fewer objects; to 
give all lesser ties a lesser hold, and to be satis- 
fied with limits that will not satisfy man. 
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Thus had Annette’s life proceeded, contented 
with that which was, without looking into that 
which might be. A father’s kindness could not 
exceed that of the Count de Castelneau, and she 
was satisfied with that love without feeling a 
craving for more. She saw no happy homes 
around her, or but few, and those among the 
lower classes; and she was too little conversant 
with the joys of kindred to think thereof except 
when her attention was forced towards them. 
Once awakened, however, the whole tender and 
deep emotions of her heart—a heart well caleu- 
lated to entertain every affection in its most ar- 
dent and lasting form—prompted her to inquire, 
‘*‘ Where was the family from which she had a 
right to expect such feelings as those which the 
lady evinced towards her ?’’ and often as they 


/ene might wander safely long after the great 


» Annette strove to make herself believe that x a 


road so near a large city, and in a royal forest, 


luminary himself had sunk to repose; yet still 
she gazed eagerly forward at every turn of the 
road, in hopes of seeing some house or cottage 
where shelter could be obtained before the last 
look of the sun was withdrawn from the earth. 

Both the lady and Annette were somewhat 
fatigued from the wearing effect of agitation and 
from several days of hurried traveling, which at 
that time was by no means so easy a process in 
France as at present, and the act of walking 
through the loose sand or over the rough gravel 
of a forest road soon tired them still more, so that 
it was with feelings of great delight on every ac- 
count that at length the young lady exclaimed, 


of shelter which they had now found. She 
argued down her prejudices, however, and said 
nothing in opposition to the proposal, though her 
companion turned to her with an inquiring look, 

** We have better and cleaner rooms up stairs, 
madam,” said the woman, seeming to divine at 
once part of the objections which might suggest 
themselves to the minds of her guests against 
remaining, ‘‘ and everything is quite clean and 
nice there. 1 will get you a good supper ready 
in a minute, too, and 1’}l warrant you will be 
very comfortable.” 

The lady, without farther question, agreed to 
stay, and the coachman was immediately sent off 
with the little girl. Before the latter took her 
departure, however, the old woman gave her 
various directions, some of which were in a low 





went she would fall into deep reveries, from | ‘* There is a house !” 
which she was only roused by some new caress, As they approached nearer, they saw that it 
which seemed to speak that the subject of her | Was not only a human habitation, but one of some 
thoughts was comprehended. | size; and by the tall pole and garland before the 

Still, however, the lady not only gave no ex- | door, it appeared to be a house of public enter- 
planation herself, but when Annette approached | tainment. All was calm and silent, too, about 
the topic of the kindness which she had shown | the place, which pleased Annette the more, as it 
her, and the interest she took in her, her reply | was not to be expected that the company, if there 
was turned in such a way as to intimate that all | had been any, in a cabaret in the forest would be 
farther inquiry at that time would be painful to | very choice or agreeable; and the profound still- 
her. On other points, however, she spoke much | ness of the whole scene, the sweet, low sunshine 
more frankly, telling her fair companion in what | pouring over the open sandy space before the 
direction her apprehensions had pointed, and ex- | house, and shining in at a door where sat a 
plaining to her—as far as such a thing could be | drowsy cat enjoying the last rays, afforded a 
explained to the ears of purity and innocence— | promise of tranquillity which was very sooth- 
the character of the king, and the infamous acts | ing. 
which were from time to time perpetrated in | Advancing together, then, with their appre- 
France for the gratification of his licentiousness. | hensions of a long walk through the wood by 
The fears of Annette, indeed, had not before as- | night now dispelled, the two ladies entered the 
sumed any distinct and tangible form ; and even | door of the little inn. They found the interior 
now, though they took a definite direction, she | less inviting than the outside, indeed, for the first 
shrunk from hearing more, and speedily, on her | room that presented itself was the ancient well- 
part, changed the conversation to subjects which | smoked kitchen, at the farther side of which, 
certainly affected her actual situation less, but | with her back towards them, was an old woman 
which were also less painful to her ear. | busily engaged in cooking. She was not very 

In this manner, as | have said, passed two pom in her apparel, and by her side was a 
days, and the evening of the second was coming | girl of about ten years old, still less neat. ‘The 
rapidly on, when the carriage, making its way | face of the latter was turned towards the visiters 
through the wood not many leagues from Char- | as they entered, and presented a sally unwashed 





tres, was suddenlytopped and nearly overturned | aspect, while a fearful squint in the left eye gave | . 


by the fore axle breaking and one of the wheels | a disagreeable expression to features which might 


coming off. ‘The*country around, though beau- | otherwise have been preity. 
tiful, presented not the slightest appearance of a **Oh, dame !"" exclaimed the girl, as she saw 
human habitation, and the embarrassment of the | the two strangers, “ here are ladies, and one has 
whole party was now extreme. No chance ex- ; got—”’ 
isted, the driver said, of finding any one capable | _ But the old woman stopped the girl from an- 
of repairing the damage within the precinets of | nouncing what part of the ladies’ apparel excited 
the forest, and it extended for atleast two leagues | her admiration, by turning round and giving her 
farther. a push which drove her against the side of the 
After all the manifold consultations which | chimney; and then, advancing towards Annette 
generally follow such accidents,*it was at length | and her fair companion, she asked in a civil tone 
determined that the two ladies should set out | what she could do to serve them. 
| ‘Their situation was spee:'ily explained, and 


with the coachman, as he knew the road better | 
than the other servant, who was to remain in | the good woman then informed them that about 


charge of the vehicle, and that they should pro- | four miles farther on there was another house, 
ceed on the road to Chartres until they met with | where there.was a blacksmith’s shop. Some- 
some habitation where they could either find | body would be found there, she said, who could 
shelter for an hour or two till the carriage could | immediately repair the carriage; but, at the same 
be repaired, or lodging for the night. time that she offered the assistance of her little 

The road was sandy and difficult; and al- | girl to show the coachman the way to the next, 
though the soft, calm, yellow light of the autumnal | earrefour, from which place the road was direct, 
evening rested beautifully upon the mossy banks | she expressed a hope that the ladies would stay 
and silvery roots of the old beech trees, though | at her poor house all night, as it would take a 
many a picturesque and enticing spot presented | long time to mend a broken axle, and the dis- 
itself for repose, yet Annette and the lady has- | tance to Chartres was nearly twelve miles. The 
tened on, for both had by this time known enough 
of danger and sorrow to feel apprehension even 
when no actual peril appeared. Not more than 





more prepossessing than of her daughter or 
granddaughter, whichever she was, and Annette 





countenance of the old ey was not very much | pou 


and indistinct tone, while others, Annette could 
not bat think, were spoken with affected loud- 
ness. Notwithstanding all that she could do to 
combat apprehension, she did not feel at all easy 
on seeing the man depart. 

She remained below, thinking over her situa- 
tion and looking out upon the placid forest scene 
sleeping in the evening sunshine, while her fair 
companion, Louisa, went up with the old woman 
to look at the rooms, the superior neatness of 
which she had boasted. As Annette paused 
and gazed forth, a tall deer bounded across, and 
took its way down the road which she and her 
companion had been themselves pursuing; and 
she waa still watching his pated! 2 form as he 
rushed onward, when suddenly, to her surprise, 
the noble animal fell forward and rolled upon his 
side, struggled up again as if with a last terrible 
effort, took a staggering step or two along the 
path, and then again came down, with his slender 
feet beating the ground in the agonies of death. 
No sound accompanied the fall of the deer; no 
report of firearms followed; but an instant after 
three or four men rushed forth from the neigh- 
bouring thicket, and sprang upon the = 
body of the animal, one holding him by the horns 
and another by the feet. Annette instantly drew 
back, and, by the impulse of the moment, closed 
the door of the house. 

She had reached the foot of the stairs which 
led directly out of the kitchen into the rooms 
above, when she heard the steps of her friend 
and the old woman beginning to descend. At 
that moment, however, the sound of voices and 
feet were heard without; and, nearly at the 
same instant, the other lady re-entered the room, 
and ‘the men whom Annette had seen without 
threw open the door, one of them exclaiming, 
before he discovered who it was that now tenanted 
the inn kitchen, “* What the devil did you shut 
the door for, you old fool 2?” 

The man who spoke was in the act of drag- 
ging in the deer, aided by three others, and at 
the moment, as he was pulling the animal vio- 
lently on by the horns, his back was turned to- 
wards the spot where Annette stood. ‘The faces 
of those who followed, however, were in such a 
direction that they instantly saw the twostrangers 
with the old woman, and the look of consternation 
which this produced instantly caught the attention 
of their companion, who seemed also to be their 
leader. Dropping the head of the beast which 
they had just slaughtered upon the floor, he 
turned fiercely round, and gazed at Annette and 
the lady for a moment or two in silence, and then 
red forth a torrent of invective against the 
old woman for admitting anybody to pry into 
what peu were about. 











an hour of daylight could be reckoned upon ; and | felt a strange reluctance to remain in the place 
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man, in a coaxing tone, “the ladies will never 
mind your taking a little bit of venison, vor tell 
about it either, | am sure.” 

But the man only seemed the more irritated in 
consequence of her endeavours to soothe him, and 
abused her with language such as had never be- 
fore met Annette’s ear. 
* «@h! don’t, don’t,” she cried, in horror at 
what she heard; ‘‘ we will never say a word 
about it. We will pledge our word never to tell 
anything ; but pray do not speak to her so.” 


The old woman’s spirit, howéver, was by this 
time aroused, and a bad and a violent spirit it 
was; for she now returned the abuse of her son 
with far more acrimony and vehemence than he 
himself could command; and, as is very often 
the case in such encounters, overwhelmed and 
crushed, as it were, his rage by the fierceness 
and volubility of her tongue. As soon, how- 
ever, as this was accomplished, and she saw that 
the day was her own, she went close up to him, 
and, taking him by the arm, spoke a word or two 
in a low tone, which instantly seemed to attract 
all his attention. He listened to her eagerly, 
gazing at Annette and the lady with a sharp and 
inquiring look, and a knitted, heavy brow ; and 
his eyes fixed particularly upon the large gold 
watches, with innumerable seals, and pendants, 
and little jewels, which both the ladies wore, as 
was then customary with every person of rank 
and station in France. 

“Ah! that is different, that is different,’ he 
said. ‘* Come, let us pull the buck in;” and 
this was accordingly done, so that the door could 
be closed. As soon as it was shut, the man who 
had hitherto spoken exclaimed, addressing one 
of his comrades, ** Lock it, lock it;’’ and the 
key was instantly turned. 

Annette gazed with a look of consternation 
upon her companion, and the lady at the same 
moment asked, ** Why do you lock the door?”’ 

“To prevent any one coming in that we don’t 
like,” replied the old woman, somewhat sharply ; 
while her son added, in a jeering tone, ‘* And to 
prevent any one from going out whom we would 
rather have stay here. 

«Come, what are you going to be about?” 
said one of the other men, addressing the last 
speaker, ‘The lady does not seem inclined to 
do us any harm.” 

“No,” said the other; ‘* but those watches 
are mighty pretty things. I should think well 
worth fifty louis a piece; and it’s more than 
likely there may be purses worth three or four 
times that sum; so I don’t see, as we must risk 
our necks for this venison business, why-—"” 

“But how will you keep them from telling, 
then?” said the other man. 

“‘T don’t know,” answered the one who had 
spoken first. ‘* We can think of that afterward. 
They must stay here all night.” 

Annette’s heart had sunk from the first words 
which had been spoken, and the lady who was 
with her shook very much, and was deadly pale. 
But Annette’s courage rose with the danger, and 
she took a step forward towards the men, saying, | 
“The watches are worth more than fifty louis 
each; I have at least as much in my purse as 
you suppose ; and“we will give you the whole 
freely, and without your asking for it, if you will 
let us go on at once to Charires, or, rather, as a 
feward for showing us our way thither. If we 

give you the money freely, there is no robbery 
in the matter, and therefore there will be nothing 


will swear—never to say one word of what has 
happened to any one.” 

«¢ Nonsense, nonsense,”’ cried the old woman’s 
son; ** they would call it robbery all the same ; 
and as for oaths, what are oaths good for? Peo- 
ple swear so help them God! Who cares for 
God nowadays? We have too much philosophy 
in France for that stuff now.” 


The sky had been getting darker for some 
time, and at that moment there was a long, low 
peal of thunder; but the ribald went on with a 
scoff, exclaiming, ‘* ‘There, do you hear that? 
There was a time when the old fools would ex- 
pect God to strike one dead; but I shall go on 
my own way, for all that grumbling.” 

** For heaven’s sake do not,” said Annette. 
** We have never injured you in any way. We 
are willing to—”’ 

_** Who is that at the door?’’ exclaimed the 
man. ‘* Some one shook the door.”’ 

* Oh! it is only “Tim, and Henri, and the 
other fellow,” said the old woman: ‘I told the 
girl to fetch them quick.” 

** Stop, stop; do not open the door,”’ exclaimed 
her son. ‘ Let us be sure first.” 

But at that moment Annette turned her eyes to 
the window, and a loud ery of joy burst from her 
lips. ‘The looks of all were turned in that direc- 
tion also; but, before any one could advance, the 
casement was dashed violently in, a man sprang 
into the room, and Ernest de Nogent stood by 
Annette’s side. A servant followed with his 
drawn sword in his hand, and Ernest brought 
round the hilt of his own weapon, demanding, 
‘“* Dear Annette, what is the meaning of all this? 
Who are these men? Why are you so pale?” 

‘‘Give me the crossbow,” said the old wo- 
man’s son, stretching out his hand to one of the 
men behind him, but keeping his eyes still fixed 
on Ernest de Nogent and the servant. ‘ We 
must have no folly now, or we shall all swing. 
Give me the crossbow, I say: what are you 
about 2” 

‘* T left it under the tree,”’ replied one of the | 
others. “1 thought the beast would get away if | 
I were not quick.” 
“You fool!” exclaimed his companion. | 
*“ Fetch it! fetch it! fetch it for your life !”’ 

The man turned to the door, but Ernest de | 
Nogent exclaimed, ‘Stop! stop! you will bring | 
destruction wpon yourselves: if you will pause | 
you are secure, but if you act violently you will | 
bring certain death upon yourselves.” 

“« Fetch me the crossbow,” replied the other 
man, furiously, ‘or Ill drive my knife into you. 
Will you stay and hear such trash as that ?”’ 
The other man still paused, but a third, who 
stood near the doorg instantly turned the key and 
threw it wide open.” 

‘*‘ Hear me,”’ eried® Ernest de Nogent, ‘* hear 
me, for your own sakes if not for mine, for no- 
thing can save you but instant flight. Quick, up 
those stairs, dear Annette,” he added, rapidly, 
and in a lower voice; ‘* leave me to deal with 
them.” 

** No,” she replied, in the same tone, ‘*no: I 
cannot quit you now.” 

‘* Listen to me,” continued Ernest, again ad- 
dressing the men. ‘* You suppose that you are 
all alone here—”’ 

** No we don’t,” cried the old woman’s son, 
with a grin, looking over his shoulder and see- 
ing through the open door the heads of two more 





my boy, right! Give it to me quick! I will soon 
settle the account with this young man.” 





CHAPTER XXXIV. 


As the man spoke wiiose words we have re- 
corded in the last chapter, there was a loud blast 
of a horn in the open space before the little caba- 
ref, and at the same moment the old woman’s 
son perceived for the first time that the counte- 
nances of such of his companions as had just 
arrived were deadly pale and full of apprehension. 

Instead of giving him the pistol, the man he 
had called ‘Tim only exclaimed, * Quick, you 
fool, quick! Out of the back door into the wood, 
or we shall be taken, every one of us. There 
is the king and the whole hunt come up here 
after the buck you have been dolt enough to 
shoot.”’ 

Consternation instantly seemed to take posses- 
sion of the whole party within ; and the old wo- 
man’s son, snatching the pistol violently from 
his comrade’s hand, was the first to rush towards 
a door by the side of the stairs. Now, however, 
Ernest de Nogent cast himself in the way, with 
his drawn sword in his hand, exclaiming, * You 
are too late!” 

The villain turned his eyes fiercely from him 
to Annette; and, as if he could read at once the 
feelings that were in the young officer’s heart to- 
wards her, it was at her he instantly leveled the 
pistol, exclaiming, ‘* Not too late for this !”’ 

Ernest, with a single bound, sprang upon him, 
and caught him by the arm and the throat. A 
short and vehement struggle followed, in the 
very first efforts of which the pistol went off; 
but the next moment, after a reel hither and 
thither, the ruffian was thrown to the ground, 
and Ernest de Nogent put his foot upon his chest 
and held him down. ‘The villain received no 
aid from the companions of his wickedness, for 
nothing is so selfish as vice; and each, with the 
instinct of self-preservation strong upon him, 
made his way towards the door which led out 
the back way into the wood. All were not suc- 
cessful, however, in reaching it; for before the 
struggle between Ernest and his opponent had 
continued half a minute, a number of servants, 
and huntsmen, and guards, with several of the 
king’s officers and gentlemen, poured into the 
house, and two of the men were caught and se- 


cured with very little resistance. 


By the time that this was completed, Ernest 





men whom he knew. “Ha! Tim, my boy, is 





to tell; and, besides, we will promise—nay, we 


that you? and you've got a pistol, too! Right, 


had triumphed over his adversary, and those 
around were gazing on him as if for explanation; 


but the eyes alone of Annette perceived that the 


blood was flowing from his right side. 

“Oh! you are hurt,”’ she cried, springing for- 
ward and laying both her hands upon his arm. 
** You are very much hurt, I am sure.” 

Ernest de Nogent made no reply, but pushed 
back the curls of hair from his face, and tried to 
answer with asmile. He felt, however, that he 
was wounded, and that, if the struggle had con- 
tinued a moment longer, he must have given 
way. The room swam giddily round with him, 
and all he could utter was, as he withdrew his 
foot from his prostrate adversary, ‘‘ Seize the 
villain, seize him! Ah, dear Annette !”” 

Annette took his hand in hers, and supporting 
his arm, while one of the officers caught him as 
he was seen to stagger, guided him to the nearest 
chair. ‘The king’s surgeon is in the carriage,”’ 
said one of the officers, addressing Annette. 
‘“‘Call him, call him instantly,” he continued, 
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turning to some of the guards; * tell his majesty 
we have fallen upon a fine nest of villains here, 
but scarcely in time to prevent murder, I fear.”’ 

The other lady now advanced towards Er- 
nest’s side, and water was hastily sent for; but 
before it came Ernest de Nogent had fainted, and 
the blood still continued pouring from his side. 
A moment after two gentlemen entered, the one 
clothed in black and the other in a rich hunting 
suit, and instantly the space around the wounded 
man was cleared. 

‘* What is all this ?”’ cried the first. ‘* Why, 
this is Monsieur de Nogent: is he dead? How 
has this happened ?”’ 

‘* | scarcely know whether he be dead or not, 
sire,’ said one of the officers; ‘* but it seems 
that in arresting one of these villains, whom he 
found slaughtering your majesty’s deer, Monsieur 
de Nogent has been shot by that scoundrel you 
see there. ‘The pistol was discharged after we 
entered the room. You see it is in his hand 
now.” 

The man, who seemed to be unconscious that 
he had hitherto retained the weapon in his grasp, 
instantly dropped it when he heard it named ; 
but that only made the fact the more apparent, 
and the king motioned the persons who sur- 
rounded him to remove the person they had cap- 
tured, 

Annette’s heart was aching as it had never 
ached before in life; but her eyes were tearless, 
and she only said in a low voice, addressing the 
person in black, who, she clearly saw, was the 
surgeon spoken of, ‘‘ Oh! help him, sir, if it be 
not too late.”” 

‘* No,”’ said the surgeon, in a mild tone, * no, 
he is not dead, mademoiselle, he has only fainted ; 
but that will do no harm; we shall the more 
easily stanch the blood and examine the wound. 
You two ladies had better retire ; indeed, all had 
better do so, if such be his majesty’s pleasure, 
except one or two of you gentlemen to give me 
a little assistance.” 

‘‘ Certainly, certainly,”’ replied the king ; and 
naming two or three gentlemen, whom he ordered 
to remain with the surgeon, he continued, ad- 
dressing the latter, ‘I shall leave you here, my 
good friend, with the wounded man; but one of 
the coaches shall-stay for you, and if he comes 
to himself again, let him be taken whithersoever 
he wishes. In the mean time we will go out, 
and hold the pleas of the gate before the door here, 
if this thunder has not brought rain with it, Al- 
low me, mademoiselle, to conduct you from this 
place; there is a second carriage here at your 
disposal, for I suppose that you two ladies are 
those to whom we were told the chaise de poste 
belongs which we saw but new broken in the 
wood.” 

Annette merely bowed her head coldly, and 
the other lady replied, ‘* The same, sire.” 

‘These words first called the attention of the 
king towards Annette’s fair companion, and he 
seemed more struck with her appearance than 
with that of Annette herself. 

“This is strange!’ exclaimed the king. 
‘Why, beautiful lady, am I right or wrong? 
Surely this is a face well known to me in other 
days as that of the coldest and the cruellest of all 
the court of France; who, with all hearts break- 
ing for her, has remained so many years in vestal 
seclusion ?"’ 

‘** So many years, sire,”’ replied the lady, ** so 
many years, that even the nine days’ wonder has 
gone by with the little beauty that your majesty 
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sire,’ she added, with a faint smile, * that the 
suiters whom your majesty alludes to are not 
very importunate nowadays, and find it very easy 
to forget. But I will beseech your majesty to 
suffer one of the royal carriages to convey my- 
self and this young lady on our road to Chartres, 
whither we were going when we were stopped 
by an accident to the carriage.”’ 

** May I ask the young lady’s name?” said 
the king, leading Annette onward into the open 
air: ‘*to judge from finding’ her here, in such 
close companionship with my young friend, Er- 
nest de Nogent, | should suppose that this was 
that Mademoiselle de St. Morin of whom I have 
heard so much.”’ 

‘** Monsieur de Nogent,” replied the lady, un- 
willing to come to the point, ** has not been with 
us at all till within these five minutes, sire. Pass- 
ing the inn, he found us attacked by these men, 
with the intention of robbery, and, I believe, 
murder, and he came to our assistance like a gal- 
lant gentleman. His servant, there, can tell you 
more of the facts.” 

** But is this or is this not Mademoiselle de 
St. Morin?” said the king, who was not to be 
led away from his object. 

‘** That is my name, sire,” said Annette, coldly 
but decidedly ; and thinking more at that mo- 
ment of Ernest de Nogent than even of her own 
situation, she cast down her eyes upon the ground 
and remained silent, taking no farther notice of 
the king, nor even displaying any of that sort of 
agitation from his presence which she might have 
experienced under other circumstances, and 
which, more than any thing else, would have 
excited the interest and caught the attention of 
the monarch. 

Louis was anything but pleased ; but he de- 
termined, at all events, to bring her to Paris, 
whether she would or not; and he therefore re- 
plied to the other lady’s request that he would 
send them to Chartres by saying, ‘‘I fear, made- 
moiselle, that { must alter your destination. The 
trial of these men will immediately take place; 
your evidence must be given, and that of Made- 
moiselle de St. Morin; gen therefore beg you 
to return upon your steps with me. Mademoi- 
selle de St. Moria I shall immediately place under 
the charge of Monsieur de Castelneau, who, I 
understand, is her guardian, and you shall your- 
self be conveyed to whatever place you think 
fit.”” 

The lady replied at once with an air of deci- 
sion and dignity, which had its effect even upon 
Louis, ‘* As it is absolutely necessary, sire,”’ she 
said, ** that Mademoiselle de St. Morin should 
not be left without a proper female companion, I 
shall accompany her till she is safe under the 
care of Monsieur de Cast€lneau, and then pro- 
ceed to my own hotel in Paris.” 

The king bit his lip; but he knew that the 
lady spoke according to the rules of that court 
etiquette and propriety which he had strangely 
and inconsistently endeavoured to keep up, to- 
gether with the utmost licentiousness of morals 
and horrible depravity in himself and in his cour- 
tiers. He therefore merely bowed his head, say- 
ing, ** So be it, madam; you are quite right ;” 
and a few drops beginning to fall from the clouds 
at that moment, he took advantage of the fact to 
break off any farther conversation by saying, ‘It 
rains; we had better betake ourselves to the car- 
riages. See that those men be brought with all 
speed to Paris, and lodged in the Chatelet. Some 
of those gentlemen must ride who wéfe promised 





so flatteringly remembers. I can assure you, 


places in the coaches. Monsieur Antoine, see 








these ladies to the second coach. ‘I'he hunt has 
led us so far, we must drive for an hour or two 
by night, though the storm seems coming on ra- 
pidly.”” 

‘Thus saying, the king advanced with a slow 
step towards his own carriage, and took his seat 
therein, while Annette and her fair companion— 
led through the crowd of men, horses, and equip. 
ages which always followed Louis XV. on his 
hunting expeditions, and which now surrounded 
the house and filled the little space before it— 
approached the side of the vehicle that was 
destined to convey them on their way. 

The king had by this time perfectly forgotten 
the wounded man, but so had not Annette de St, 
Morin, and her heart yearned at that moment to 
go back into the inn. ‘I’o do so was indeed im- 
possible ; and there were feelings in her bosom 
which made her voice tremble and her cheek 
burn while she said, in a low tone, to the gen- 
tleman who accompanied them, * I would fain 
know before we depart what is the sitdation of 
Monsieur de Nogent.”’ 

It was an old man to whom she spoke, with 
all the habits and airs of a court about him; with 
the habitual courtesy of the body and the tongue, 
but without that real courtesy of the heart which 
gives life to the other. ‘The moment he heard 
Annette’s question, lie put on a look of interest 
which he did not feel, and assured her, in a 
sweet tone, that the young gentleman was better, 
although he knew no more of the state of Er- 
nest’s wound than she did. 

The other lady, however, with a woman's 
clear-sighted eye, saw more of the feelings which 
were passing in her young companion’s bosom 
than Annette suspected, and she instantly said 
aloud, in as easy and courtly a tone as that of 
the courtier, ** But we would fain have the last 
aurgeere’ This young gentleman has been 
wounded severely in our defence, and Monsieur 
Antoine is too gallant and polite a nobleman to 
refuse two ladies, who beseech him to go back 
to the inn and bring them the surgeon’s report.” 

Again‘ Monsieur Antoine bowed low, and 
looked sweet, and shrugged up his shoulders, but 
at the same time he pointed to the royal car- 
riage; and as he never did anything that was not 
agreeable to him, replied, ‘* But the king, ma- 
dame! the king! It is impossible to detain his 
majesty.” 

‘*T will go!’ said a young gentleman who 
stood near, and in whose bosom—though perhaps 
it contained the seeds of many a vice—youth 
still kept alive some store of kindly and generous 
feelings. ‘1 will go, madame, and will overtake 
you in a moment if you will proceed.” 

There was no possibility of farther delay, and 
Annette entered the carriage with a heavy heart. 
Her fair companion followed, and endeavoured 
to console her by a few whispered words. 
Monsieur Antoine and another old courtier filled 
up two places more, and the vehicle moved for- 
ward in the royal train. The moments seemed 
long to Annette: but it was, indeed, a mar- 
velously short time that elapsed ere a horseman 
rode up to the side of the carriage, and, putting 
down his head, the young officer who had under- 
taken the inquiry said, in a tone of interest, ‘« He 
is better! he is much better! They have ex- 
epclen 09 ees ener the bleeding, and he is 

ter.” 

“I told you so, mademoiselle,”’ id Monsit 
eae if Annette me es red his 
empty reply at once. “ ou so, but you 
would not oredit ine.” " g 
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Both the gentlemen had addressed Annette, 
and not her companion; for both felt instinctively 
that in her bosom there was a deeper interest 
towards Ernest de Nogent than that which had 
actuated her companion in urging the inquiry. 
But the tidings which were now given proved so 

t and happy « relief to the poor girl, that she 
heeded little the discovery of her feelings. She 
refrained, indeed, from shedding tears till the sun 
went completely down, which took place not 
long after; but to weep was the strongest incli- 
nation that she felt at the moment when hope was 
reawakened in her bosom by the young officer’s 
report. When darkness did cover the earth, she 
gave free course to the silent drops of many 
mingled emotions, and felt soothed and relieved 
by the indalyence. No one saw that she wept ; 
but both the old courtiers, who occupied the 
other side of the carriage, perceived that she was 
grave and sad, as well as the lady who accom- 
panied her, and they strove by idle chattering to 
amuse and’interest her. Both soon found that 
the attempt was vain; and Monsieur Antoine, to 
whom his own ease was everything, gave him- 
self up to a quiet sleep, while the other, whose 
tongue nothing could hold in bonds, went on to 
the end of the journey talking, with no one at- 
tending to him. 





CHAPTER XXXV. 


It was nigh ten o’clock when the royal ear- 
riages stopped at the king’s private entrance to 
the chateau of Versailles ; and after the monarch 
himself had entered, the door of the vehicle in 
which Annette had been placed was opened, and 
the two gentlemen descending, offered their hands 
to assist her and her companion. 

Annette knew not where she was, but still an 
instinctive dread of the court of Louis XV. made 
her turn towards the lady who accompanied her, 


saying in a low voice, ** Pray, pray, do not leave | 
| people there to be so easily alight !”’ 


me !” 

“T would sooner lose my life,’ replied the 
other, in the same tone. ‘I know not whether 
it will be necessary to alight at all. The king 
said that we were to be conveyed to the house of 
Monsieur de Castelneau,”’ she continued aloud, 
“and perhaps we may be permitted to go there 
at once.” 

“The king waits you, madam, in the first 
saloon,” said a gentleman advancing from the 
palace ; and knowing well that there was no pos- 
sibility of resistance, the lady led the way, fol- 
lowed by Annette. ‘The two old courtiers con- 
ducted them forward with a grin; and in the 
second of the long suite of rooms oceupied by 
the monarch they found Louis himself, surround- 
ed by a large body of gentlemen and attendants, 
who, at a sign made by the king, as he saw the 
two ladies approaching, fell back on either side, 
and left open for them the space before him. 
The room was full of lights, and to the eyes of 
Annette the worn and enfeebled expression of the 
monareh’s countenance was ghastly and re- 
volting ; and certainly the fatigues of the chase, 
and the long and dusty ride which he had under- 
gone before he betook himself to his carriage, had 
not served in anv degree to diminish what was 

isagre in his appearance, 
# On the other hand, Annette was pale with 
agitation, fatigue, and fear. She was closely 
ic up in a traveling dress, which all that 
she : 


aed 


after the accident to the 


chelee de poate bad soiled and discomposed, and, 





moreover, the traces of recent tears were appa- 
rent on her cheeks, so that every circumstance 
combined to take as much away as possible from 
her natural beauty. 

Louis gazed upon her as she approached with 
no slight surprise; his lip turned down at the 
corner, and he gave a glance to one or two of 
those who stood around him; but still, when not 
moved by passion, the king could display, at 
least, the manners of a gentleman, though there 
was always a cold and icy repulsiveness in his 
demeanour, which charaeterised the monarch 
who is said never to have entertained a sineere 
affection for any one. 

“‘Thave given you the trouble of alighting, 
ladies,’’ he said, ** to know if 1 can do anything 
to serve and assist you ; or if you will take some 
refreshment before you proceed on your way.” 

Annette suffered her companion to speak for 
both, and remained gazing coldly and thoughtfully 
upon the ground. ‘The other lady acknowledged 
the king’s kindness, and replied, ‘1 believe the 
only assistance your majesty can give us is to 
suffer the royal carriage wiich brought us hither 
to convey us to our journey’s end ; and as re- 
pose is more necessary to us than refreshment, 
we will’ retire as soon as you will graciously 
permit us to do so.” 

** [ have given orders that fresh horses should 
be provided to convey you to Paris, mademoi- 
selle,” replied the king: ** the house of Monsieur 
de Castelneau is quite the other side of Ver- 
sailles—such is his horror of the court—and as 
you pass you can deposite this fair lady there. 
I dare say the carriage is by this time ready.” 

The lady did not venture upon another word, 
but with a low reverence quitied the royal pre- 
sence with Annette. ‘They had scarcely left the 
antervom, when the king turned to those around 
him with a dull, sneering countenance, saying, 
‘‘What think you, gentlemen, of this marvelous 
beauty, who has fired the hearts of so many peo- 
ple in Quercy? They must be very inflammable 


A loud laugh, of course, followed the king’s 
remark ; and as his opinion of Annetie’s beauty 
was very clear, every one hastened to cry it 
down. One declared that she was positively 
ugly; another remarked upon her being as white 
as a sheet ; another said that her eyes were red ; 
another, that she was awkward; another, that 
she had no form or symmetry; another, that 
there was no life in her. There was many a 
dull jest spoken, and many a coarse or blasphe- 
mous expression used ; and when the king, who 
stood coldly by and heard the whole, had sated 
his apathetic mind with ribaldry, he gave his 
courtiers an intimation that he wished to be 
alone, but beckoned his valet Lebel, who had 
been standing behind him, to follow him to his 
cabinet. 

** Well, Lebel,”’ said the monarch, as soon as 
the door was closed, “ what think you of this 
wonderful piece of perfection that we have had 
so much trouble in bringing to Versailles ?”’ 

«That she certainly is not worth the trouble,” 
replied Lebel. 

“Why, she is positively ugly!’ said the 
king. 

Strange to say, however, this was one of the 
subjects on which Lebel made it a point of con- 
science to speak truth. 

“No, sire,”” he said, ‘*by your majesty’s 
leave, she is handsome, but she is as cold as a 
piece of adamant! She is a statue of ice.” 

“Then, by my gracious leave,”’ said the king, 





smiling, ‘she may be handsome for me; for I 
never wish to see her face again.”’ 

**Oh! her beauty is nothing very extraordi- 
nary,’’ answered Lebel, *‘even if she were as 
warm as the first of August. She is in no respeet 
worthy to tie the Lange’s shoe.” 

“Ay! by-the-way,’’ exclaimed the king, “I 
had forgotten what you said; remind me to- 
morrow.” 

‘And, in the mean time,” said Lebel, «I 
suppose your majesty does not care how soon 
this lady goes from the court ?”’ 

“Not 1!’ replied the king; ** but what is it 
to you, Lebel? What have you to do with it?’ 

** Why, sire,” replied the valet, “1 can see 
that Monsieur de Choiseul fancies that all the 
business at Michy was my doing, and is very 
angry with me on that account, because his 
nephew is in love with the lady, though I cannot 
but think that Monsieur de Choiseul might do 
better than meddle where your majesty is con- 
cerned.” 

** He might,’ answered the king, with a eold 
smile; ‘* and where you are concerned too, Le- 
bel; but, still, Monsieur de Choiseul is too 
valuable a man to part with, even for a valet-de- 
chambre.” 

**Oh! far be it from me, sire,’’ replied Lebel, 
“to dream of such a thing, or to wish any harm 
10 Monsieur de Choiseul, who is certainly one of 
the greatest ministers that ever appeared ; but I 
only thought, if your majesty permitted. me to 
notify to Monsieur de Choiseul that the Count 
de Castelneau and family might depart, it would 
turn aside the duke’s indignation from me, and 
make him look upon me more favourably.” 

** He shall do thee no harm, Lebel,” replied 
the king ; “and as to the rest, you may do as 
you will. I care not about the count’s stay, now 
that the girl has been brought to Versailles in 
spite of his opposition.”’ rf 

‘I thank your gracious majesty,” replied the 
valet; ‘it may do me a great service with the 
duke.” 

‘* Why, you do not seek to be a financier, do 
you ?”’ replied the king; ** but come, I must to 
bed, for I am tired. Bring me a cup of coffee, 
and call one of the pages to read me to sleep.” 

** Will not coffee heat your majesty ?”’ said 
Lebel ; ** chocolate is more nourishing,’’ 

** Well, then, let it be chocolate,’ replied 
Louis. 

While this conversation was passing in the 
palace of Versailles, and while Lebel, who had, 
in fact, entered into a regular compact with the 
Count Jean du Barry and the infamous Mademoi- 
selle Lange to raise the latter to the station of a 
royal concubine, was adroitly removing from her 
path all chance of rivalry—for thus are kings 
managed and deceived—Annette and her fair 
companion were conveyed on their way towards 
the dwelling of the Count de Castelneau; and a 
brief but eager conversation took place between 
them. 

‘* Dearest Annette,” said the lady, ‘for rea- 
sons that you will one day know, I should wish 
you to say as little about me to your kind 
guardian as possible; and, indeed, unless it be 
absolutely necessary, not to give any account of 
the course we have pursued upon our various 
journeys.” 

Annette was startled and surprised. “ Oh! 
dear lady,”’ she exclaimed, ‘* you surely would 
not have me conceal anything from one who has 
ever been more than a father to me ?”’ 

“It is because he has been a father to you, 
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Annette,”’ replied the lady, in a sad tone, * that I 
would have you be cautious in what you say. 
For his sake, and for yours too, it would be better 
that he should not drive inquiry too far; but 
still, Annette, I will not tell you to conceal any- | 
thing; for God forbid that I should teach you to 
forget the noble frankness which he has incul- 
cated. All I mean is this, that with regard to me 
and mine, and you also in many respects, dear 
Annette, the less Monsieur de Castelneau knows 
the better for us all, at least till some change has 
taken place in this court and country. Act, then, 
as you will.” 

‘+ I have so little to tell,” replied Annette, after 
a moment’s thought, *‘ that whatever I say I sup- 
pose can do but little harm. I know you, lady, 
by no other name than Mademoiselle Louise. 
With regard to our journey, I am only acquaint- 
ed with the names of two places on the road, 
Meulon and Houdain; though I knew, indeed, 
that we were going to Chartres when we were 
stopped.” 

«* That can do but little harm, my dear child,” 
replied the lady. ‘*So now, my Annette, fare- 
well. Remember me! love me! for I trust | am 
deserving of your love.” 

«Oh! that I will ever,’’ cried Annette, throw- 
ing her arms around her, ‘that I will ever, most 
truly and most sincerely ; for, though [ cannot 
tell why, I felt from the first moment [ saw you 
that I could love no one else so well.” 

The lady smiled, though Annette perceived it 
not; but she replied, ‘* The time will come, my 
Annette, when you will find some one to love 
better. Here we are, however, and I must bid 
you adieu.” 

"As she spoke the carriage drove into the court 
of the hotel, and Annette asked eagerly, “ Can I 
not hear from you ?” 

“Oh yes,” replied the lady, * oh yes; I could 
not live without that myself now.” 

«* But how shall I find poor Donnine, and the 
other servants ?”’ said Annette. 

‘* [ will take care of that,” replied the lady ; 
‘and now farewell, my sweet girl, farewell !”” 

By this time the bell had been rung, and ser- 
vants with lights had come forth, gazing with no 
small surprise upon the apparition of a royal 
vehicle in that place. When, however, the door 
of the carriage was opened, and, after one more 
embrace from her companion, Annette herself 
alighted, the surprise and the joy of the servants 


} 


melted away like snow beneath the sun. His 
eyes actually filled with tears, and he gazed in 
her face as if he could never behold her long 
enough. 

‘‘ You are pale, my Annette,”’ he cried, at 
length, ** you are fatigued, and you have been 
weeping too. Oh! teil me, tell me if you are 
safe, and well, and happy.” 

‘Oh yes!” she cried, with one of her bright 
smiles ; ‘‘ I am well, only very weary; and both 
safe and happy, because | am with you; though 
I own I am very anxious for a gentleman who has 
risked his life to save mine, and has been terribly 
wounded in so doing.”’ 

‘* What is his name! what is his name!"’ de- 
manded the count. * I shall be ever grateful to 
him.” 

‘‘ He is the son of the Baron de Nogent,” re- 
plied Annette. 

The count cast his eyes down upon the ground, 
and mused for a moment or two in silence. 
‘** Fate,”’ he murmured to himself at length, 
‘* there is certainly such a thing as Fate! Well, 


my Annette,’’ he continued, casting off the cloud’ 


again, ** you shall not tell me your tale to-night ; 
I see weariness in those dear eyes and that pale 
cheek ; and some slight refreshment and some 
good repose must precede every thing else. I 
will master my curiosity and impatience until 
then; but I shall be up early to-morrow to hear 
the whole ; and as it may be necessary, perhaps, 
to take some sudden resolution of much import- 
ance, I will have every thing prepared for what- 
ever course it may be requisite to pursue.” 
Notwithstanding the count’s determination to 
bridle his curiosity, as usually happens in such 
eases, much more was told ere he and Annette 
parted for the night. It was told, indeed, in a 
desultory manner, while she was taking some re- 
freshment, of which she stood in great need ; but, 
to say the truth, though her.;communication was out 
of all form and order, there was very little left to 
add on the following day. ‘That Annette had seen 
the king, and had been brought by him to Ver- 
sailles, grieved and perplexed the Count de Cas- 
telneau. ‘The story of the lady who had rescued 
her from the chateau of Michy afforded him ano- 
ther — of deep and intense thought. The 
share which Ernest de Nogent had taken in the 
matter also affected him in a different manner, 
but not less profoundly ; and for many hours 
afier Annette had retired to rest, the count re- 








at the sight of that well-known and well-loved | 
face exceeded all bounds. ‘They pressed round | 
her to kiss her hand and welcome her home ; and | 
then one of them darted away before her to the 
Count de Castelneau, exclaiming, ** Oh, she has 
come, my lord! she has come gg 

The count asked not who, for his heart told | 
him at once; and in another minute Annette was | 
clasped in his arms. 

** My dear, dear child!’ he cried, “ my own | 
sweet Annette !’’ and he kissed her with a ten- | 
derness and warmth which he had not ventured | 
to indulge in for many a day before he quitted 
Castleneau. But at that moment of joy and 
thankfulness for her safety, every better principle 
was awake in his heart, and he felt towards An- 
nette more than ever as her father. No other 
image was present to his mind, no remembrance 
of aught else on earth, but that the dear child—the 
well-loved nursling whom he had fondled in her 
infancy —was there beside him, after many perils 
and a long separation; and in the presence of 
such feelings even the habitual aspect of cold 
stoicism which he had worn for many a long year 








ing sleep, with sensations which such a sleep 
_ should entirely have eleared away. 
sensations of apprehension, of vague and indis- 
tinct alarm in regard to some terrible occurrence. 
Starting up, she looked wildly around her, and it 
was some time before she could recollect where 
she was or what had lately taken place. Though 
she still felt somewhat 
ney, the aspect of the strange room in which she 
was lying, and the memories that crowded fast 
upon her mind, preven 
seein, and she soon aftey rose and began 
et. 


mained in the saloon, either leaning his head upon 
his hand and gazing at vacancy, or walking up 
and down the room with slow and irregular steps, 
asking himself the ever-recurring question of 
“ What next?” 





CHAPTER XXXVI. 


It was about six on the following morning 
when Annette awoke from a sweet and refresh- 


They were 


tigued from her jour- 


ted her from falling as 
ber 


She had scarcely commenced, however, when 
the sound of feet hurrying hither and thither 9. 
tracted her attention, in a moment or two 
after some one knocked at her chamber door, 
When she opened it she found a servant, whose 
face expressed great consternation, and who in. 
formed her that the count had been just discover. 
ed still sitting in his chair in the saloon, in one 
of those terrible fainting-fits which had first at 
tacked him at Castelnean. 

Annette instantly hastened down, and found 
him just recovering some degree of conscious- 
ness, under the care and skill of the faithful old 
servant who had accompanied him from Querey, 
In a few minutes afterward the surgeon, who 
had remained also in attendance upon him ever 
since his first illness, joined the party likewise, 
and proceeded with the greatest promptitude to 
apply remedies which soon restored his speech. 

An order was immediately given by his me- 
dical attendant to carry him to his bedroom ; but 
the count raised his hand, saving, in a low voice, 
‘“* That is needless, my good friend, for I must 
= as speedily as possible for Castelneau.” 

he tone in which he spoke was firm and 
determined; and the surgeon, who was not un- 
aware of the many anxieties which had lately 
been pressing on his mind, gazed in his face with 
alook of apprehension and inquiry, but read there 
a resolute purpose that was not likely easily to 
be shaken. 

** My dear sir,” he said, speaking low, * I can 
comprehend your motives: but if you persist in 
going directly, your life wilt be the sacrifice. 
Give me five hours, and I think I can so prepare 
you that you may set out at the end of that time 
in comparative safety. If you go now, you die; 
and then Mademoiselle de St. Morin is without 
any protection.” 

** But that of God,” said the count. “Five 
hours, however, my good friend, may render the 
whole too late. hat o'clock is it now ?” 

** Not yet seven,” replied the medical man; 
‘the king rarely, if ever, comes forth till twelve, 
and while we are doing the best for you that we 
can, everything may be made ready. You must 
feel, sir, that it is impossible you should go at 
present.” 

‘« Perhaps it is,” said the count, faintly, * per- 
haps it is ;’’ for the very exertion he had made 
in speaking had wellnigh exhausted the little 
strength which had been regained. 

He was accordingly borne to his chamber and 
placed upon his bed, although he would not suf- 
fer himself to be und ; and there the sur- 
geon, knowing how strong were his determina- 
tions when once taken, applied himself by every 
means to restore bodily powers, even of an arti- 
ficial kind. In about four hodrs a great improve- 
ment was manifested, and the count sent Annette 
away from him to hasten the preparations for 
their journey. She had scarcely reached the 
saloon, however, and was speaking with a ser- 
vant at the door, when another domestic came up 
in haste, announcing the Due de Choiseul. 
Annette turned very pale, for she knew no- 
thing of that personage except that he was the 
king’s chief minister, and was considered all 
powerful in France. The carriages, she was 
> ap aware, were all ready in the courtyard, and 

e servants busy in packing them for departure ; 
and, at the same time, she had gathered fro; 
various words which had lately 
king had prohibited the 





from quitting the court, 
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therefore, at the snoancemen of the duke’s 
yisit; but she had no time to think; for, with 


the usual rapidity of all his movements, Monsieur 
de Choiseul ¢ came close upon the servant’s steps, 
and the momeut after his name was pronounced 
he was in her presence. 

He addressed her not only with courtly grace, 
but with a tender and kindly tone, which relieved 
her greatly, taking her hand as if she had been 
an old friend, and raising it with respectful gal- 
laniry to his lips. —, 

«| see carriages preparing in the court,” he 
said, after a few preliminary compliments had 
been spoken: ** may I ask if they are for your 
departure or for that of the count ?”’ 

Annette Was silent for a moment, but it was 
not because she contemplated anything like equi- 
vocation, although the words of the duke might 
seem to throw af evasion in her way. It was, 
in fact, from a feeling of reluctance to speak at 
all that she ange but when she did speak, she 
spoke the plain, straightforward truth.” 

“ They are for the departure of all,” she re- 
plied ; and, when she had uttered the words, she 
gazed with a somewhat anxious and inquiring 
expression in the face of the Duc de Choiseul, 
expecting to see surprise and anger manifest 
themselves at once. 

The, duke, however. merely smiled, with a 
shake of the head, saying, ‘‘1 have been fore- 
stalled! 1 suppose the count has had a message 
from the court this morning ?” 

“No, my lord,” replied Annette, “there has 
been no message. Monsieur de Castelneau has 
been very ill this morning, so as to give me seri- 
ous al and he is even now lying down to 
gather strength for his journey ; but I can convey 
to him any communication that you may think 
fit to make.” 

« This is strange,” said the duke, in a musing 
tone; ‘but the truth is, Mademoiselle de St. 
Morin, in order to merit the reputation of a good 
politician, whenever there is unpleasant news to 
be communicated to a friend, I send a messenger 
for that purpose; but when the news is pleasant, 
I sometimes carry it myself. In the present 
instance, knowing very well that the count has 
a strong disinclination to remain at the court, and 
a still stronger disinelination that you should re- 
main here, I thought it might be agreeable to 
him to receive the king’s permission to return to 
Castelneau ; and, consequently, as soon as the 
intimation reached me, I hastened to convey it to 
him in person.” 

Annette’s whole countenance beamed with joy, 
and she exclaimed, ** Oh! let me tell him imme- 
diately: it will make him so happy to hear it, 
for he was resolved to go at all events ; and when 
you asked me about the carriages, I—I—”’ 

“You were afraid of doing mischief,” said 
the duke at once, ‘‘ and yet were too sincere to 
attempt to deceive me! Dear lady, you are both 
the worst and the best politician in the world.” 

Annette blushed deeply at his praise, which 
_ She felt to be praise of no slight value; and the 
duke added, “« Go to the count, Mademoiselle de 
St. Morin, present to him my best wishes, give 
him the king’s permission, and say that I will 
not intrude upon him just now, as he is both so 
ill and so eager to depart, I must write to him, 
I suppose, though I would have preferred a few 
moments’ conversation. You must come back 
to me, however, fair lady, yourself: for I cannot 
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Annette made him a graceful reverence in-re- 
turn to the compliment, but she did not blush at 
it as she had blushed at his former praise, for it 
seemed to her that his words were now merely 
those of courtesy ; and she accordingly left him 
to convey the tidings she had received to her 
guardian. 

When she was gone the duke took two or 
‘three meditative turns up and down the room 

with a quick, long step, and murmured to him- 
self, as if he had just come to an important con- 
clusion, ‘Yes, she is very beautiful, and very 
charming, and very good also: [ do not wonder 
at the boy being in love with her. Well,’’ he 
continued, ** it is no bad thing either, if she be 
wealihy as they say, for Heaven knows | have 
no wealth to give them, and the house of No- 
gent sadly wants recruiting in its finances, It 
were no bad thing, indeed, if all the rest be 
right; but it is strange I cannot recall the name.”’ 

Again he mused, and again he traversed the 
room in the same manner as before; but, what- 
ever was the result of his reflections, he did not 
*give voice to it in the present instance, but re- 
mained silent till Annette returned. When she 
did appear he advanced kindly to meet her, say- 
ing, ‘* Well, sweet lady! what says the count?” 

‘He thanks you most sincerely, my lord,” 
replied Annette ; ‘but farther | must give his 
reply in his own words. He says, as the king 
has graciously permitted him to go, he will stay 
a little longer—” 

** Although,”’ added the duke, interrupting her, 
‘he would doubtless have made the more haste 
to go if the king had not given him permission. 
It is seemingly a very treasonable paradox, my 
fair friend, which, nevertheless, | understand 
better than you do.” 

‘** But he added a condition,” said Annette, 
“which was as follows: He would stay a little 
longer, he said, as the surgeon thought it abso- 
eve | necessary for his recovery, if you would 
kindly undertake that the permission to go should 
not be withdrawn.” 

“1 think I can manage that for him,”’ replied 
the duke; * but, in order to do so, my dear 
young lady,” he added, taking her hand, “I 
must exclude you altogether from our gay court.” 

** Indeed, my lord,” replied Annette, ‘I have 
not the slightest wish to mingle with it, and shall 
esteem it a privilege to remain away. It cannot 
love me less than I love it.” 

** Nay,” answered the duke, “it is for fear 
that it should love you too well that | would keep 
you from it.” 

“Or for fear that J should like i¢ too well?” 
asked Annette, with a gay smile. 

** No!” answered the duke, gravely; ‘no, 
my dear young lady, I fear not that at all; but 
you must recollect that I understand these things 
from long practice and somewhat sad experience ; 
and I think that if you were to appear there often, 
ay, even once, you might be more appreciated 
than you were last night, and might be obliged 
to stay when you would willingly be away. I 
do not know whether I make myself fully under- 
stood,” 

Annette looked gravely down upon the ground, 
and remained for a moment or two in thought. 
She then answered, ‘* Perhaps I do.not fully 
comprehend, my lord: and it may be better for 
me not to do so. It is quite enough for me to rely 
implicitly on your good judgment, and to feel 
not the slightest inclination whatsoever to set my 
foot within a palace walls again.” 





“TI really do believe, dear lady,” replied the 





Due de Choiseul, ‘* that the two people who of 
all France can most sincerely make that declara- 
tion are in this room together.”’ 

** You must add u third, my lord,” replied 
Annette; “for 1 am sure with my guardian it is 
the same.” 

‘* True,” answered the duke, “true; he has 
proved it by nearly twenty years’ absence, 
which has seemed strange to us all; for there 
was a time when no man loved better the court, 
the crowd, the city. He enjoyed them all, I 
have heard, much, though in a philosophical 
spirit; but then suddenly he abandoned them al- 
together, and plunged into the retirement of the 
country.” 

‘** He must ever have been fond of rural pur- 
suits,’ said Annette: ‘and I, my lord, have 
been educated so much in the same taste, that, 
being but little of a philosopher, I fear I could 
never find sufficient amusement in speculating 
upon the characters of my fellow-creatures to 
compensate lor the enjoyment of nature.” 

The duke laughed, and replied ‘‘ I am afraid 
that my ‘taste differs somewhat from yours: I 
love the country, and can enjoy it much: but I 
love society also. I am fond of frequent and 
continual intercourse with the intellectual portions 
of nature. ‘They, in fact, afford me a peculiar 
sort of the picturesque ; | can see mountains and 
valleys in one man’s mind; sweet meadows and 
calm places of repose in another ; torrents and 
cataracts in the eloquence of a great preacher or 
statesman ; soft-flowing rivers and bright and 
sparkling rivulets in the conversation of a fair 
lady, or the table-talk of a man of wit. ‘These 
are what I may call the landscapes of a great 
city, and in these I take much delight.”’ 

Annette paused and mused for a moment 
without reply ; and the duke, who was in truth 
examining into her character while he was him- 
self seeking a moment or two of relaxation in the 
society of a lovely girl, after waiting an instant 
or two, demanded, ** You differ with me: is it 
not so 2” 

‘*‘ No,” replied Annette, ‘not exactly: but I 
was thinking that the enjoyments you speak of 
are better suited to aman than toa woman. ‘To 
see these landscapes which you menticn, my 
lord, you must examine closely, and probably 
may make many important discoveries. This is 
all very well for men; but for a woman’s own 
happiness, and for the happiness of those around 
her, it is better to take a great deal upon trust.” 

** You said you were no philosopher,” said 
the duke, ** and yet, Mademoiselle de St. Morin, 
you show yourself a very profound one: for 
depend upon it, that to comprehend what to 
know and what to leave unknown is one of the 
strongest proofs of a philosophical mind. Every 
station and condition of life has a sort of know- 
ledge peculiarly fitted to it, and a sort peculiarly 
unfitted. It is for God alone to know all things, 
and everything perfectly ; and man can by know- 
ledge undoubtedly render himself unhappy as 
well as happy.” 

‘* 1 believe it fully, my lord,”’ replied Annette ; 
‘‘and I have often thought that 1 would not pos- 
sess those mystic powers of discerning things 
that are usually concealed from us, even if the 
fairy tales were true, and some supernatural 
being were to offer me the privilege: although,” 
she added, with a deep sigh, ‘there are some 
things which I would give a great deal to know 
at this moment.” 

The tone in which she spoke, the sadness 
which suddenly came into it, and the anxious 
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expression of her countenance, interested the 
duke. 

‘«* May I venture to inquire,” he said, “ what 
these things are? A prime-minister of France 
is a great magician, young lady, who can conjure 
up more spirits than you imagine to answer any 
questions he may put to them; and, let me add, 
that in your case he will do so with pleasure.” 

** Perhaps you may tell me one thing, my 
lord,” replied Annette, with an eager look, but 
with a faltering voice and somewhat blushing 
cheek, “I am very anxious, indeed, to hear 
tidings of the health of the young gentleman who 
risked his life to save ours last night, and was 
wounded—so terribly wounded. ‘They would 
not let me stay to give him that assistance which 
he so well deserved at the hands of one whose 
life he has twice saved.”’ 

The tears rose in her eyes as she spoke, and 
though she suffered them not to roll over upon 
her cheek, the duke marked the bright drops 
with some pain, not having heard the details of 
the preceding night’s adventures, believing that 
Ernest de Nogent was by that time in Quercy, 
and doubting whether such emotion on the part 
of Annette might not prove unfavourable to his 
nephew’s suit. 

** You shall have an answer very soon, fair 
lady,”’ he replied; “I have not been to the pa- 
lace yet, and have heard but few particulars of 
last-night’s transactions ; but if you will give me 
the gentleman’s name who has thus suffered in 
your defence, I will send you a report in half an 
hour.” 

A servant had entered even while he was 
speaking, and, before Annette could reply, he 
placed a note in the duke’s hand, saying that it 
had come by a messenger express from Chante- 
Jonp, on matters of life and death. 

The duke instantly recognised his wife’s hand, 
and tore the letter open eagerly. ‘There was a 
very slight alteration took place in his com- 
plexion ; and, as was customary with him when 
much moved, he shut his teeth firmly, as if to 
prevent any undignified expression, either of 
grief or anger, issuing forth through the prison 





the good and the virtuous, and she then added 
aloud, in a4 calmer tone than before, “ 1 did not 
know that Monsieur Nogent was your nephew, 
sir; but I owe him such a deep debt of gratitude, 
that you will easily understand why | asked 
even a stranger to satisfy me with regard to his 
situation.” 

‘| do understand it all, my dear young lady,” 
replied the duke, with a look of kindly meaning, 
which brought the blood in a moment into An- 
nette’s cheek, ‘‘ and I thank you most deeply for 
the kind interest you take in Ernest. He is not 
absolutely my nephew, though | feel as much 
affection for him as if he were, both on account 
of his own good qualities, and because he is the 
nephew of one I love better than myself—I mean 
Madame de Choiseul. However, I will write 
him a note from the palace, whenever I arrive 
there, to tranquillise his apprehensions regarding 
you; and let me beg you to set your mind at 
ease also regarding him. ‘The surgeon’ posi- 
tively says that, though badly wounded, there is 


no present danger, and you know he is well and. 


kindly tended. I will now leave you, and will 
only add that, in ease anything should happen to 
annoy or distress you, in spite of my best pre- 
cautions, I not only authorise but beg you to 
make use of my nume at once, let the person who 
cefiends you be who he may. Say that I have 
positively promised to protect and defend you so 
long as you remain here, and that my honour is 
pledged to you, as a French gentleman and a 
soldier, that you shall be neither subjected to re- 
straint nor insult; require my presence and 
assistance loudly, and that demand must soon 
bring about an issue which I do not think, at 
this moment, there is any one in France would 
wish.” 

** How can I ever thank you, my lord,” said 
Annette, with deep gratitude beaming in her eyes; 
‘* you are, indeed, all that !have heard. There 
is one thing more, however, which | could much 
wish—” 

‘««T understand you,” said the duke, with his 
quick perception; “1 can easily conceive that, 
as Ernest has been wounded in your behalf, you 





doors of his lips. 
‘*'This is indeed sad news,”’ he said, * and | 
concerns both you and myself, mademoiselle. It 
is my poor nephew, it seems, who has had the 
honour of being wounded in your defence.” 
** He is worse !”’ exclaimed Annette, clasping 
her hands together; ‘*he is dying! the servant | 
said it was a matter of life and death.” 
«No, no,”’ said the duke, taking her hand and | 
pressing it kindly in his own; * it is not so bad | 
as that, my dear young lady, nor was it his life 
and death that was talked of. Ernest and Ma- 
dame de Choiseul are both very anxious respect- | 
ing you. We have all heard of your being sub- 
ject to great grief and annoyance—nay, | must 
speak plainly—to danger, and to the risk of much 
and horrible discomfort, and Ernest feared that 
what had taken place last night might place you 
in a situation most terrible and trying to you. 
He knows that I am the only person who could 
deliver you from such a situation if you were in 
it; and he knows, too, that | would deliver you 
from it, if you wished deliverance, ay, though it 
cost me life as well as office. Ernest has been 
moved to Chanteloup, poor fellow, and makes 
Madame de Choiseul write by his bedside ; bat 
he is better, and the surgeon does not apprehend 
any danger.” 
Annette’s lips moved for a moment or two 
with words of thanks towards Him who protects 





would wish to hear of his health from time to 
time. You shall have a daily report, dear lady, 


| while you remain here; and now farewell, with 
| thanks for a very pleasant hour.” 


Thus saying, he left her and entered his car- 
riage, remarking as he did so that there was an 
ill-looking, though well-dressed personage, with 


| one eye, examining the equipage with no slight 
} g quipag g 


attention. Common proverbs come into the 
mind of the great and small alike upon almost all 
sudden occasions of no great importance. They 
are, in fact, as it were, nearer at hand than any 
other reflection; and though the duke did think 
the unflinching stare of that one eye somewhat 
insolent, he muttered to himself something tan- 
tamount to “* A cat may look at a king,” while 
the carriage rolled away towards the palace, 





CHAPTER XXXVII. 


For several successive days a servant on horse- 
back, bearing the livery of the Duke of Choiseul, 
was seen to stop at the gates of the house inha- 
bited by the Count de Castelneau. Ina court 
such as that of France, where everything was 
despotic, and all men were ruled either by the 
absolute power of the monarch or the tyranny of 
fashion, such a small thing as this could not pass 
without observation, and produce its effect upon 
many of those who bowed the knee to the one 








idol or the other. 1 
Count de Castelneau had” re 

as an original, not sufficiently extravagant to 
worth cultivating for the sake of notoriety, but 
now he immediately rose into-a person of some 
consequence. ‘That the prime minister should 
visit him in person, that he should send a ser. 
} vant to him every day, argued no ordinary con- 
sideration. Bizarre had been the term they had 
hitherto applied to him; but now there seemed 
to be a prospect of the ‘epithet being changed, 
and of the Count de Castelneau becoming 4 la 
mode. ‘The courtiers called upon him, and were 
told that he was ill; but that was nothing to a 
people who, in those days, were always accus- 
tomed to die incompany. So much so, that one 
might have fancied the Emperor Augustus was 
but a prototype of the whole French nation, 
though his last words were (according to report), 
** Nune plaudite,” and those of the dying French 
courtier to the society assembled to witness his 
end, ** Pardonnez-moi si je fais des grimaces.” 

To their surprise and consternation, however, 
the gentlemen who called were refused admit. 
tance on account of the count’s illness. This 
was received as a new proof of his absurd eecen- 
tricity, and they generally shrugged up their 
shoulders as they quitted the courtyard, saying, 
** Ila voyagé en Angleterre, pays d’originauz 
ou on meurt presque seul,”’ which, being inter. 
preted, means, “ He has traveled in England, 
that land of originals, where people die almost 
in solitude.” 

Frenchmen, however, soon get tired of any- 
thing that is unsuccessful, and the Count de 
Castelneau was not destined to be log troubled 
by the importunity of visiters at his cate. The 
tidings, however, of the frequent appearance of 
the Duke of Choiseul’s servant in h.s courtyard 
spread farther, and produced other results than 
those we have already displayed. ‘There was 
no exception, as we have seen, to the perquisi- 
tions of the police: everything’ was reported there 
that was done, either by the king or the artisan, 
if it could be discovered, at least, by the manifold 
eyes of that unsleeping Argus. 'The news, there- 
fore, of these frequent couriers reached Pierre 
Morin, who, during the long-protracted illness 
of the lieutenant-general, which took place about 
this time, carried on the whole important fune- 
tions attributed to the superior office. 

To him it was not in the least degree difficult 
to combine such pieces of knowledge as explain- 
ed to him the whole affair. He had been, of 
course, informed at once, with a view to the 
most legitimate exercise of his powers, of every- 
thing that had taken place in the forest near 
Chartres. He divined no small part of the feel- 







and he concluded, from these frequent messages, 
that the Duke of Choiseul himself was anxious 
a union should take place between them. Of 
this position he was as well. convinced as if he 
had seen the inside of the notes which were sent 
from time to time instead of messages. 

It may be necessary, indeed, to say that he did 
not see the inside of these notes, otherwise we 
might naturally suppose that he did, it being well 
known that every letter of any importance that 
passed through the French postoffice was opened 
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one it branch of the police ; 
‘th letter, the contents of which were 
j of sufficient consequence, was transcribed 
and sent to the lieutenant-general or his deputy, 
to deal with as might be judged expedient. 

The couriers, however, of a cabinet minister 
could not be stopped and interrogated, though 
such of his letters as passed through the post 
might not be more respectfully treated than those 
of other persons. ‘Thus the actual notes of the 
duke to Annette de St. Viorin—for it was to her 
he addressed them—were only divined by Pierre 
Morin ; but about the tenth day a letter was sent 
to him from the bureau of the post, which bore 
immediately upon the subject, and interested him 
not a little. ft wis addressed to the Duke of 
Choiseul, and was written in a hand carefully 
disguised, but which could not escape the keen 
eyes to which it was now subjected. A brief 
examination of the contents and the formation of 
the letters convinced him whose was the pen 
from which it proceeded; and he smiled as he 
read the following words : “‘ ‘The Duke of Choi- 
seul is hurrying on to commit a folly. Before 
he compromises himself so far that he cannot re- 
tract, it would be well for him to inquire what ix 
the birth and family of the person calling herself 
Mademoiselle de St. Morin.” 

This was all that the epistle contained; and 
Pierre Morin’s only comment upon it was, ‘*Ha! 
ha! is itso, monsieur? We will frustrate you 
as before ;” and thereupon he sat down and wrote 
a brief note, which he kept carefully by him til! 
one of his most prudent and trustworthy agents 
returnedefrom some errand in the city. 

It may be necessary, however, at this point of 
our tale, in order to show the reader the whole 
secret machinery of what was taking place, to 
remove the scene for a short time from the police- 
office, and lay open a suite of five very hand- 
somely furnished rooms in the Hotel de Cajare. 
They were those appropriated to the only son of 
the marquis, who, as we have shown, had re- 
ceived distinct orders from the king not to ap- 
proach within ten leagues of the court, but who 
nevertheless thought ft to slight these commands, 
and to seek all the pleasures of Paris if he could 
not enjoy those of Versailies.° 

Objects, too, of very great and deep interest 
to himself kept him in the capital, although he 
knew that it was at some risk; for, as we have 
shown, under a calm, quiet, and polished exte- 
rior, the Baron de Cajare concealed passions 
deep. strong, and terrible, which, when once 
roused into activity, overbore at once every ha- 


bitual restraint and every consideration of his’ 


own security. ‘Two of those passions were at 
that moment leagued together, and added addi- 
tional virulence to each other. They were love 
and revenge. Love the baron had never felt be- 
fore, or anything even approaching to it; and, 
now that it had made its sway known, it was, of 
course, all the more strong and overpowering. 
Revenge was not an uncommon guest in his 
heart; and though of a craving and egregious 
appetite, had generally been hospitably enter- 
tained and fully satisfied. 
The baron was—at the moment when we 
ing him back to the reader’s view—seat- 
, with an extremely white hand and 
y white ruffle, writing a note, with- 
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his. He had just finished writing, when his 
father entered the suite of apartments which 
were especially appropriated to the baron. ‘The 
marquis advanced, smiled, bowed low, and went 
through the whole manual of graces ard courte- 
sies, which he never failed to practise upon all 
persons, even members of his own family. The 
son rose, bowed with courtly dignity, and point- 
ing to a chair, begged his father to be seated. 


The conversation then began by the marquis 
saying, ‘* The servants told me, monsieur, mon 
fils, just now, when I returned home, that you 
wished to speak with me, and I have come im- 
mediately to know what are your commands, 
trusting that you may, by your last night’s party, 
have re-established your finances, and be desi- 
rous of repaying me the twenty thousand livres 
which I lent you last week.” 

** You are too good, a great deal, Monsieur le 
Marquis,”’ said the son; ** but you have made a 
slight mistake. Every card went against me 
yesterday, so that my object is the exact reverse 
of what you suppose. It is, in short, to request 
that you would lend me ten thousand livres 
more.” 

“Impossible, my son,” cried the marquis; ‘I 
am in the most desperate need of the twenty 
thousand I spoke of but now, for I have a party 
to play to-night with the Duke of—” 

‘** But, my most respected father,”’ interrupted 
the baron, “there is not the slightest use in tell- 
ing me who you are going to play with, when, 
or how; for I cannot contribute a livre to your 
game, even were it to save you from bank- 
ruptey.” 

“The same, my dear son, is the, case with 
me,” replied the marquis; “I am very sorry, 
but it cannot be.” 

** Nonsense, nonsense,”’ cried the Baron de 
Cajare; “‘let us reason over the matter quietly, 
and I will soon show such motives for lending 
the money that you shall not say a word against 
it.” The marquis twisted his face into a pecu- 
liar expression, which might well be interpreted 
to mean that nothing could change his resolution 
upon the subject. 

** Well, well, listen,’ said the baron; ‘ you 
yourself told me the fortune of Annette de St. 
Morin : you yourself first urged me to seek her 
hand. Circumstances have, indeed, hitherto 
gone against me, but she is now almost within 
my grasp; and if I can proceed for one month 
longer, I shall obtain her to a certainty.” 

‘Pho, my dear son,” replied his father, ‘1 
tell you that’s as low a card as any in your hand! 
The girl does not like you—will not have you; 
and her idiotical guardian will let her have her 
own way.” 

‘*] will have her or die!” cried the Baron de 
Cajare, in a tone which somewhat startled his 
father, who was ignorant that his son had a sin- 
gle strong feeling left. He replied, however, as 
he had done before, 

‘* Nonsense, my good son, she loves another ; 
and as she is to marry whom she likes—”’ 

“She shall.-never marry him,’’ muttered the 
baron, in a low tone. 

‘“« Tush!” exclaimed his father, impatiently, 
*‘ you know nothing about it. In the first place, 
she loves him ; and, in the next place, the whole 
interest of the Duke of Choiseul is employed to 
obtain her for him. ‘There are couriers coming 
and going between the two houses every day.” 

“He shall not obtain her !’’ said the baron ; 





‘*[ have means that you do not know of. I have 





never yet failed in my determinations, Have 
you ever known me fail ?’’ * 

“No, indeed,” replied his father, “I never 
have, my good son,and perhaps you may not in 
the present instance, after all; but still 1 cannot 
help you. In one word,” he added, speaking in 
a lower tone, ‘I wish you to be prepared for 
what may happen before long. Cajare is pledged 
for my last night’s sitting : I am certain that there 
was unfair work on some part; and if I cannot 
make a good hit to-night, everything must go— 
do not look surprised—this house and everything 
in it.” 

«That is bad,” said the son; ‘but you are 
foolish if you cannot stop that. Play at hazard; 
do not play at piquet. Then the cards cannot 
go against you. It is what I intend to do to- 
night.” 

** But still the luck may run cross with both 
you and me,” answered his father; ‘* we may 
throw threes or deuces when we would fain throw 
size.” 

The baron did not reply, but walked quietl 
to a little cabinet, unlocked it, and took fort 
some of those fatal pieces of ivory which have 
produced the death and ruin of more men than 
pestilence or the sword. He carried some eight 
or ten of them in his hand, and laid them down 
before his father. 

“« Well,”’ said the marquis, ‘‘ what of that? I 
have seen dice before.” 
The baron smiled. 

you ?” he asked. 

‘* Size ace,” replied his father; and immedi- 
ately the son placed two of the dice in a box, 
shook them well, threw, and size ace appeared 
upon the table. 

*« They are loaded,”’ cried the marquis. 

** Not they,” answered the baron. “TI will 
stake my life that, let them be split to-morrow, 
neither lead nor quicksilver shall be found within 
them.” 

‘But are they of one piece ?’’ demanded the 
marquis, examining them closely. 

‘“‘Entirely,” replied his son. ‘ Use them as 
you will, no flaw will be found in them.” 

‘* Do it again,” said his father; and the same 
trick was performed with the same success. 

The Marquis de Cajare had looked on with 
eager eyes, as if anxious to detect the way in 
which his son performed this feat, but all seemed 
perfectly fair. 

**Come, come, my dear boy,”’ he said, at 
length, “explain it to me, explain it to.me. 
Why, we may both make our fortunes if we 
manage rightly.” 

‘¢ Yes,’ answered the baron; “but I must 
have something to begin upon. In short, you 
must give me one half of what you have in the 
house; you shall then know the history of these 
dice, and have as many as you want for present 
use.” 

‘‘On my life and honour,” said the marquis, 
‘**T have not two thousand livres in the world.” 

“Then give me them for my secret,” replied 
the baron ; and the marquis having left him for a 
moment to fetch the money, he remained with 
his brow leaning on his hand, and an expression 
of dark and moody discontent upon his counte- 
nance. 

The business of the money being soon settled, 
the baron pushed over some of the dice to his 
father, saying, “There, with those you can 
throw any numbers you like; the only thing is 
to put strength enough in throwing. With a 
good firm jerk, so as to give them their natural 
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roll, they will each come up one certain number. 
When you want to vary the matter and lose a 
little, throw them more gently, and you will find 
the result uncertain.” 

The marquis took the box, and tried several 
times with such perfect success, that he again 
felt sure the dive were loaded, and he boldly ex- 
pressed that opinion to his son. 

‘«‘ No,”’ answered the baron, “I give you my 
honour they are not loaded. The facts are these : 
When I was with the army in Piedmont last 
year, I was quartered in the house of an ingeni- 
ous turner in ivory, who showed me some oi 
these dice of his own making. Now in every 
tooth from which they cut these little cubes, 
there is one part harder and heavier than the rest; 
I believe it is the outer part, but that matters not, 
By soaking the other side in some particular acid, 
which he would not divulge, the ivory is render- 
ed pulpy and light. I have seen it almost a: 
soft as a piece of leather. It hardens again when 
dried, but never recovers its heaviness ; and thus 
one side of each of these is. not heavier than : 
piece of porous bone, while the other is thre: 
times the weight. I bought these things fron: 
him in case of need. I have never had occasion 
to use them until now; but I intend to win back 
to-night from Melun and the rest the money they 
won from me last night, by some trick of th 
same kind, I dare say.” 

‘Oh dear, yes,” replied his moral and ho 
nourable father; ‘‘ with such fellows as that | 
should stand upon no ceremony. You may b 
quite sure they do the same sort of thing; so iti 
only diamond cut diamond if we get a better wa) 
than theirs. But as to Annette de St. Morin 
my good son, you had better give thatup. Yo 
will only get yourself into trouble there, depen: 
upon it!’ 

“It is to win Annette de St. Morin,”’ replie 
the baron, sharply, ‘that I use these dice. 
want nothing but money; give me money, an 
I will find such means to use it that she shall b 
mine, even if she stood at the altar with anothe 
man. Do you think, sir, that I will suffer a 
inexperienced girl like that to foil me? ora ro- 
mance-reading, sentimental fool, like Ernest d 
Nogent to stand between me and my object 
No, no: I will have her or die, if it were only t 
triumph over the coldness she has shown. Thes : 
dice shall be employed to some purpose, depen: ' 
upon it, and she shall be mine before a month i 
over.” 

*« Well, my worthy son,”’ replied his father, 
‘I wish you all success; but neither you nor : 
must have recourse to these little gentlemen to. 
often or incautiously. Pray recollect that it i. 
necessary to lose a little sometimes.” 

«Oh yes,”’ answered the son ; “and if we se 
that the roll of the dice is becoming suspected, 
we must be among the first to ery out upon if, 
and have them split in our presence: I hav 
plenty more in that cabinet.” 

The father and the son smiled at each other, 
and then parted ; the marquis returning to receiv 
some company below, the son remaining in hi 
own apartments to wait for the arrival of on:: 
whom we have seen before in companionshi | 
with him. It wanted, however, about half a. 
hour of the time appointed, and the space thu 
left was employed by the baron in practising 
little piece of sleight of hand very necessary t» 
gentlemen following the pursuit in which he wa: 
now engaged. ‘This was the rapid passing of 
the dice up and down his sleeve, and the con- 
cealing them in the hollow of his hand, even 


when it appeared to be stretched fairly out. He 
had brought this mane@uvie to a high state of 
perfection, when one of his own servants opened 
the door which led from the anteroom, and quietly 
introduced our old friend Pierre Jean, who came 
forward with his usual look of cool effrontery, 
treating the baron with scarcely more reverence 
than he would have shown towards a boon com- 
panion. 

*« My father has just been confirming your ac- 
count, my good friend,’’ said the baron, as soon 
as the door was closed: ‘ there are couriers from 
the Duke of Choiseul there every day, and we 
must stop this matter before it goes too far.’ 

«There is but one way of stopping it,” re- 
plied Pierre Jean. 

‘¢T have written the note!’’ said the baron; 
‘but, by my life, if you are deceiving me in this 
matter, Master Pierre Jean, your ears will not be 
very safe.” 

*¢ Come, come, now, baron,”’ said Pierre Jean, 
in his usual tone of jocular familiarity, ‘did you 
ever know me to deceive anybody in your life? 
Do they not call me simple Pierre Jean because 
I am as innocent as a dove?” The baron bit his 
lip, and the man proceeded. ‘Come, as I see 
you are doubtful, however, | will tell you more 
about it. This girl is the daughter of nobody 
greater or less than that respectable officer, Pierre 
Morin, the chief deputy of the lieutenant-general. 
Now there are few people in Paris who know 
who Pierre Morin originally was. I was an old 
acquaintance of his, however, many years ago, 
and can tell you that he was nothing but a poor, 
dirty filigree-worker, very often pinched for his 
supper. In one of those fits of poverty, his wife 
came to the shop where I lived at that time, seek- 
ing money. My master, old Fiteau, was too 
wise to give her any; but this Count of Castel- 
neau, who was then Abbe de Castelneau, and a 
great customer of my master’s, was then in the 
shop, and hearing her say that neither her hus- 
band nor herself minded the hunger, but it was 
for their child they cared, took compassion on 
her, and went to visit them in their garret. I saw 
him give her money myself in the shop, and 
heard him say to some of his companions that he 
would go. He was at that time one of those 
wild, half-cracked fellows who do foolish things 
with a grave face, and call themselves philoso- 
phers. It seems he wanted a child to try expe- 
riments on in matters of education, as he called 
it, though nine times out of ten he was as poor 
as a rat in those days, and had seldom money to 
provide for himself. However, I heard him talk 
about all this one day, and I am sure that this is 
Morin’s child that he took and brought up, be- 
cause, on the very night old Fiteau was murder- 
ed, [ was sent with some money—it was but a 
livre—to Pierre Morin’s wife; and I sat there 
with her for some time. The child was gone, 
and when I asked her what had become of it, she 
said a gentleman had adopted it as his own. She 
did not tell his name, indeed, but—”’ 

«Oh, it is clear, it is clear,’’ said the baron, 
‘St. Morin is very soon manufactured out of 
Morin; there can be no doubt of the fact: how 
shall I send the letter ?”’ 

‘Through the post,” replied Pierre Jean, 
‘through the post. They open all the letters, 
re vy ment but they thing not ri to stop 
that. ou have put ing rightly, so as to 
make the duke piel eng: oF if he be such an ass 
as to value birth, and rank, and all that flummery, 
her marriage with Master Ernest de Nogent is 





stopped, depend upon it.” 







“ There is not@ g 
in France than the D ied 
the baron. ‘* He was so when he was Count de 
Stainville, and depend upon it, being prime mi- 
nister has not lessened his pride. ‘The marri 
is stopped, that is clear; the next question is how 
to lead or drive her to a union with myself!” 

‘* That I can do for you, too, Monsieur le Ba- 
ron,”’ replied Pierre Jean. ‘1 can manage the 
Count de Castelneau, and, through him, I can 
manage her.” 

““You, you!”’ exclaimed the baron: “ what 
do you know of the Count de Castelneau 2” 

‘*More than he would like any one else to 
know,” replied the man, drily. 

“I think you are mad,” said the baron: “ you 
wish me to believe that you possess power, which 
you certainly would have made use of long 
to enrich yourself if it were really yours.” 

** Why, Monsieur le Baron,” replied Pierre 
Jean, ‘*a man may have power, and yet be like 
a peasant that I once heard of, who found a dia- 
mond in the rough, but, not knowing what it was, 
kept it in a cupboard, and was a poor man all his 
life, though he had a treasure in the house! I 
never knew what I am now aware of till the 
other day, when I found it out accidentally. Sin-e 
then, I have had some thoughts of marrying the 
young lady myself! I should make a capital son- 
in-law for the chief commissary of police ; for, 
thank Heaven, I know every rogue in Paris, and 
could help him marvellously in his vocation !”” 

‘*You impudent scoundrel!’ exclaimed the 
baron, unable to believe that the man was really 
capable of doing what he pretended: ‘if what 
you say be true, why do you not, as you say, 
marry her yourself, with the large fortune which 
she must possess, instead of offering to aid me!” 

‘*T have at least three good reasons, Monsieur 
le Baron,” replied Pierre Jean: ‘in the first 
place, I am a moderate and unambitious man, 
and I can content myself with having always a 
good suit of clothes to wear, a good horse to ride, 
two or three good meals and two or three yood 
bottles in the day, and some half dozen crowns 
over and above for my menus plaisirs: that is the 
first reason, and whoever marries Mademoiselle de 
St. Morin shall furnish me with means for this way 
of living. In the next place, when I look in the 
glass, | sometimes think that mademoiselle might 
not like me for a husband, and certainly I should 
not like her for a wife so well as the little semp- 
stress up four flights of stairs in the Rue St. An- 
toine. Moreover, I have another reason, which, 
to say truth, is stronger than all the rest; there 
is but one man in Europe for whom I feel any- 
thing like fear. ‘That is good Master Pierre Mo- 
rin; and it does not do, baron, you know, to be 
afraid of one’s father-in-law. Indeed, I do not 
think it would ever come to that; for I believe, 
if he found me pretending to the hand of his 
daughter, he would take care that, before the priest 
could tie the marriage-knot, the hangman should 
tie one of a less pleasant kind about my neck. 
Oh! he is a desperate fellow, that Pierre Morin; 
a determined tiger as ever existed. He always 
was. I declare I would sooner fight five Hes- 
sians, sword in hand, than feel the tip of his fore- 
read upon my shoulder. 
feeling of strangulation about the throat.’” 
There was so much truth in what the man said, 
that the baron’s doubts gave way in a considera- 
ble degree ; and he mused for a moment or two, 
till he was at length roused by an a ion 
which he certainly migh ‘well expect, but 
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_ “In the mean tin le Baron,”’ said 
‘Pierre Jean, * you to recollect 
that you promised me a hundred crowns for this 
other business : I mean, for ing the marriage 


with Monsieur de Nogent. Have the kindness 
to pay me that; and, whenever it comes to the 
time for arranging her wedding with you, we will 
make our bargain upon that in proper form.” 

« Why, my good friend,” said the baron, ‘‘ the 
marriage is not stopped yet!”’ 

«Oh yes it is!” replied Pierre Jean; “and, 
besides, I am in desperate want of the money.” 

«So am I,” replied the baron ; ‘and I do not 
choose to pay for things beforehand.”’ 

«Well, then, I will tell you what,” replied 
Pierre Jean, “ hang me if you shall have her. 1 
can give her to whomsoever I like, and nobody 
shall have her without paying for her. 1 am not 
one of those to be used as a ladder, and then 
kicked down when you have done with me. 
Here have I told you the way how to stop this 
marriage, you make use of it, and then you will 
not pay me.” 

«* Come, come,” said the baron, who saw that 
the man was really angry as well as insolent, 
“we must not quarrel, my good friend; all | 
want is to have some assurance of success. You 
may tell me this plan, or that plan, or the other 
plan will succeed, and I may find, a day or two 
after I have paid you, that the whole thing is 
flummery. For the present business, I will give 
you fifty crowns at once, and fifty more when I 
find that the marriage is really broken off. As 
for all that is to come afterward, we must devise 
some scheme by which we shall be both so bound 
that neither can take advantage of the other.” 

« Well, sir, well,” replied Pierre Jean, in his 
usual easy tone, ‘* we are two great scoundrels, 
that is certain; so it is necessary to have some- 
thing of the kind between us.” 

The baron bit his lip and looked at the hilt of 
his sword, as if he lad a very strong inclination 
to pass it through his saucy companion; but 
Pierre Jean went on without noticing these signs 
of indignation. ‘ ‘The matter will be easily set- 
tled, Monsieur Cajare,”’ he said; ‘you shall 
draw me up a little promise some time or another, 
that, if you marry Mademoiselle de St. Morin in 
consequence of the information I give you, you 
shall bestow on me, immediately after the mar- 
riage, the sum of five thousand louis ; not a denier 
less, monsieur. If her fortune be as much as you 
say it is, you can easily do that. I know nothing 
about what she has got, for my part, though I 
suppose the count will give her a good deal, and 
our friend Monsieur Morin himself has had the 

icking of too many bones not to be worth five 
Sida and a French peer !”’ 

“I know very little of what she has,” said 
the baron, in a somewhat surly tone. ‘ My 

father’s notary told me the other day that she had 
herself bought the little estate of St. Aubin on the 
Lot. But that is not worth more than seven 
hundred louis a year.” 

** Well, be her fortune lit'le or great, the sum 
I have is what I must have,”’ replied 
Pierre Jean ; “ but you have time to consider of 
it. Give me the fifty crowns, and let me go now ; 
for I have some friends to dine with me at Re- 
nauld the fraiteur’s.”” 

« Where the fifty crowns will disappear in no 
time,”’ replied the baron. 

“Then I shall. come to you for the other fifty 
to-morrow,” rejoined Pierre Jean, whose impu- 
dence, like the Greek fire, could not be put out, 


*¢* Well,”’ said the baron, ‘ I shall then be more 
ready to give them to you: to-dav 1 am very 
poor. I will have the paper drawn out you talk 
about too,” he added, with a sigh, at the idea of 
parting with su much as five thousand louis. **It 
is impossible to be too quick in this matter, for 
fear anything should occur to derange our plans.” 

‘Tam at your service.’’ replied Pierre Jean, 
** quite at your service, whenever you like. As 
soon as the paper is signed, I will let you know 
my plan, and you will not doubt that it will suc- 
ceed entirely as soon as you hear it. 1 would 
not say so unless] were quite sure. Why, | am 
the honestest man in the world.” 

While the last few sentences had been passing 
between the two, the baron had pushed over the 
sum of fifty crowns to Pierre Jean’s side of the 
table. The other took them up, put them into 
his pocket without counting them, and with a 
hasty and unceremonious adieu, left his compa- 
nion. 

As soon as he was gone, the baron started up, 
walked hastily to and fro for a minute, and then 
swore, with a dreadful imprecation, that he would 
try all other means ere he put himself into the 
power of that scoundrel. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


The attack of illness which seized the Count 
de Castelneau on the morning after Annette’s ar- 
rival proved more tedious than he expected. He 
went ou recovering, it is true, day by day gaining 
a little strength, and losing the sensation of faint- 
ness which in this, as in the former attack, came 
upon him for some days whenever he attempted 
to move. His mind was now easy regarding 
Annette, who never quitted his hotel, and never 
received any of the persons that called with the 
exception of the Duke of Choiseul, who came 
once to visit her for a few minutes about six days 
after the count had been taken ill. The heart of 
Monsieur de Castelneau was still farther tranquil- 
lised in regard to the base pursuit of the king, by 
tidings of his insane passion for the low and in- 
famous woman lately brought to his court, which 
was by this time a matter of notoriety. It may 
be easily conceived that such a relief to his mind 
greatly tended to facilitate his recovery; and it 
is not at all impossible that the fact which soon 
reached his ears, of Ernest de Nogent being una- 
ble to present himself at Versailles on account of 
his wound, might also contribute to his restora- 
tion to health. 

On the seventh or eighth day he was able to 
come down and walk about the room for a short 
time, and he soon after began to speak of prepara- 
tions for immediate departure. Annette had 
quitted Castelneau with regret: she longed to re- 
turn thither, to its calm and quiet shades, and the 
fresh aspect of nature; but yet, when the count 
spoke of leaving Versailles, she fell into a deep 
revery. Her mind turned towards Ernest de No- 
gent: she thought that she might not see him be- 
fore she went; that she might have no opportu- 
nity of thanking him for all he had done for her, 
no. means of satisfying herself regarding his 
health, of marking with her own eyes how he 
looked, of hearing how he spoke. She fancied 
that it might be long, very long—months, years, 
perhaps—-ere they met again; and the thought 
was very heavy to her, though she would not ask 
herself why. The surgeon, however, in acting 
wisely towards the count, acted kindly towards 
Annette, for he strongly opposed too early a de- 





whatever was cast upon it. 
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parture ; and the tenth day arrived before he even 


suffered Monsieur de Castelneau to go for a few 
hours to Paris to settle some necessary business 
previous to his journey. On that day, however, 
the count departed for the capital, leaving An- 
nette at Versailles. 

He had been very thoughtful during the whole 
morning; for during the preceding day he had 
questioned his adopted child, and bad heard, for 
the first time fully, all that had taken place from 
the day of her leaving Castelneau. He had made 
no comments, no observations whatever; and, to 
say the truth, had endeavoured not to meditate 
upon the subject at all, knowing and feeling that 
it was the struggle with his own heart which pro- 
duced those deadly fainting fits which so shook a 
constitution naturally strong. He could not help 
thinking, however: and, though he bent his re- 
solutions firmly to resist every inclination to 
wrong, to stop the first suggestions of the evil 
spirit, and to listen to nothing but what was right 
and just—so that the contest was less fierce than 
it had been—yet the idea of ever parting with 
Annette, of seeing her love another more than 
himself, of even sharing her affections with any 
other person, was in itself sufficiently terrible to 
make him sad, and grave, and meditative. 

He had been gone about an hour and a half; 
and Annette, after having employed herself for 
some time in various little preparations for her 
journey, aided by Donnine and her maid, who 
had rejoined her some days before, had given 
way at length to the importunity of thought, and 
had seated herself at the window of the saloon 
which looked over the lower ground towards the 
Seine. There were various moving figuresin the 
distance, but she saw them not: there was the 
sound of the carriages and horses rattling along 
the roads close by, but she heard it not; and, 
shut up within the sanctuary of her own bosom, 
her heart was communing with itself, and trying 
to overcome the sort of longing and eager desire 
that she felt to see, if it were but for a few mo- 
ments, the man who had twice so gallantly come 
to her deliverance, ere she placed many a wide 
league between herself and him. 

As she thus thought, she suddenly heard a step 
nearer to her than she had yet heard, though the 
servants were working in the adjoining room; 
and, turning round quickly, she beheld Ernest 
himself within two steps of her. He was much 
thinner, and very pale; his lips bloodless, and 
his step less firm than before; but his eye was 
bright, and full of clear, high feeling, and his 
whole countenance sparkled with joy, which in 
itself was beautiful. 

There may be clumsy merriment, but joy is 
almost always graceful. 

The gladness of his heart was certainly not at 
all diminished by the sight of the radiant smile 
which beamed over her whole face, as giving way 
at once to the impulse of her feelings, she sprang 
forward to meet him. 

‘Oh! is it, is it you!” she cried. “How 
happy, how very happy it makes me to see you!”’ 
and then she blushed at the eagerness of her own 
words ; but still she would not stop them in their 
course, adding warmly and gracefully, though 
with the blood still glowing in her cheek, ** } was 
just thinking of you, and fearing that I might not 
see you before we went back to Castelneau.”’ 

Ernest had taken her hand in his, and having 
done so he retained it, leading her back to her 
seat, and saying, *‘I too feared that it might be 
so; and the surgeons became convinced at length 
that to Jet me visit you would do me Jess harm 





than continued impatience and apprehension. Oh! 
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Annette,” he continued, “I could not let you go | great drama of life; he had seen love in many | is that she fancied all she would say 
shapes, though he had never known it himself; | to him, and all that he would reply. 


from me without—” 

Annette’s heart told her plainly the words he 
was about to speak: it told her, too, that those 
words would be words of joy for her to hear; 
but yet she shrunk from listening to them, and 
even tried to stay them, saying, with a trembling 
and agitated voice, ‘* But you are pale; you have 
suffered very much, I am sure; you must not 
stand by me: here is a seat.” 

Ernest understood it all as if by instinct. 
‘« Nay, nay,” he replied, “I must remain stand- 
ing, if, indeed, you would not have me actually 
kneel before you. Listen to me but for one in- 
stant, dear Annette, and forgive my calling you 
by that name; for I used it towards you on a 
night, the remembrance of which is most dear to 
me, though it was a night of danger and pain to 
us all; and if ever you bid me call you by acolder 
name again, Ernest de Nogent will never dream 
bright hopes in life any more.” 

‘Oh! call me so, call me so, if you like it,” 
replied Annette, looking up in his face with the 
glittering drops in her eyes, but with none of the 
world’s guile or reserve in her heart. “ Why 
should not you call me what you please, when I 
twice owe you life, and when you have suffered 
so much for me !”’ 

‘If I may indeed give you whatnamel please,”’ 
exclaimed Ernest, eagerly, and with his whole 
face glowing with joy and hope, “I will call 
you my own Annette, my dear, my beloved An- 
nette, mY promised bride: may it be so, dear 
one! Oh, speak, speak! for I can bear no sus- 
pense.” 

Annette bent down her head till her fair clear 
forehead rested upon the hand that clasped hers. 
She felt that hand tremble, however; and, even 
in the confusion of her own feelings and the 
agitation of her whole frame, she thought of his 
sensations, of his emotion, and looking up the 
instant after, she said, ‘‘ Yes, Ernest, yes, if you 
wish it.” 

** Wish it !’’ he exclaimed, clasping her to his 
heart. “Do I wish for heaven, dear Annette ! 
for next to the hope of serving and pleasing God 
is the hope of guarding, protecting, and dwelling 
ever with thee. Where is your guardian ?’’ he 
continued, eagerly. 1 must speak with him at 
once, lest I indulge adream of happiness that may 
be blighted in a moment.” 

‘‘ He is absent,” replied Annette ; ** he is gone 
to Paris; but you need not fear, Ernest. He 
has always told me, in fact, that he would leave 
me entirely to make my own choice, if there be 
not some strong and overpowering objection ; and 
that cannot be the case with you, Ernest.” 

“1 think not,” he answered, ‘1 think not. 
Yet I would fain see him; but, as that is not 
possible, let me enjoy the present.” 

They did enjoy the present to the very full; 
for the sensations which they experieneed were 
new to both of them, and a fresh world of enjoy- 
ment and delight was open to the hearts of each. 
To Annette those feelings came in all their first 
freshness, with none of the bloom of youth and 
affection brushed away; and all the sensations 
which she had hidden from herself, all that ten- 
derness, and regard, and admiration towards him 
who now stood by her ‘side, which she had so 
long imprisoned in her own bosom, now that the 
gates were thrown open, rushed forth and almost 
overpowered her. . 

ith Ernest de Nogent the emotions were 
indeed different, but not less sweet. He had 
mingled in the world ; he had acted a part in the 


and, to say truth, what between the examples of 
the passion he had beheld, and the perversions 
of the name he had witnessed, he had long shrunk 
from the very idea of subjecting himself to feel- 
ings which he had never beheld in their purest 
and their highest form. But all that he now felt 
taught him for the first time what love really is ; 
and the difference between that which he had 
fancied it to be and that which he now expe- 
rienced was so bright and beautiful as fully to 
equal in delight the novelty, the entire novelty; 
with which it came upon Aanette. 

To dwell upon all they said would occupy too 
much time, and, perhaps, would not be very in- 
teresting to others. Suffice it that the candour 
and truth in which Annette had been brought up 
did not fail at that moment, and that the freshness 
and high tone which were peculiar to Ernest’s 
mind proved now a blessing to himself as well as 
to her. He remained there for more than an 
hour in such sweet discourse; and neither of 
them ever dreaming that there could exist any 
obstacle to their union, talked of the future, the 
bright, the happy future, with all the fond confi- 
dence of youth, and hope, and love. An acci- 
dental word or two, however, from Ernest de 
Nogent, discovered to Annette that he had pro- 
mised to make his visit but a short one, in answer 


as soon as she heard that such was the case, she 
pressed him eagerly to go. It was long ere he 
would consent, however; and when he did bi: 
her adieu, he smilingly gave her a note from the 
Duke of Choiseul to her guardian, saying, * I 
am not acquainted with the contents, my beloved, 
but I know that it refers to us; and from my un- 
cle’s generous kindness, I am sure it is calculated 


to make us happy.” 


When he was gone, Annette covered her eyes 
with her hands, and tried to still the tumult of her 
thoughts. It was scarcely possible to do so, 
however, for all was a wild and whirling dream 
of happiness, such as she had believed it searcely 
possible to feel. ‘The words, the looks, the tones 
of Ernest came up before her eyes without order 
or arrangement, troubled all her ideas, and left 
her no power of calm reflection. When she did 
recover a little, however, her mind turned to- 
wards her guardian; and, for the first time in her 
life, her heart beat somewhat anxiously at the 
thought of seeing him again. It was not that she 
feared any opposition, that she apprehended 
blame, or dreaded even that playful jest which 
sometimes startles though it does not wound. She 
felt convineed from long experience that her guar- 
dian would be happy in her happiness ; she re- 
peated to herself again and again that she knew 
him too well to suppose that he would not re- 
joice in anything which gave her so much joy. 





She repeated this often, very often ; ¢o often, in- 
deed, that there may be a doubt whether some 
circumstance which she could not clearly define 
—some of those slight traits which cannot be 
grasped, but which seem to convince the heart 
without passing through the brain—it may be 
doubted, I say, whether some of these had not 
created a suspicion that her marriage with any 
one would inflict some pain upon her guardian, 
and did not produce a feeling of timidity which 
she would not otherwise have known. Certain 
it is that she did feel in a uneasy; certain 
it is that, for the first time in life, she calculated 


to the earnest remonstrances of the surgeon ; and, | - 


As time passed on she became still more ap- 
prehensive ; and when at length she heard the 
carriage roll into the courtyard, she called one of 
the servants, and, in order to lessen the burden 
of all she had to tell, bade him give the Duke of 
Choiseul’s note to the count, and inform him 
that Monsieur de Nogent had been there. She 
then ran lightly away to her own room, paused 
thoughtfully for a moment or two, summoning 
all her resolution to her aid ; and then, conquer- 
ing her reluctance, she went back to the saloon 
with a downcast eye and a glowing cheek, to tell 
the tale at once. 

She found the count leaning upon the table, 
with the surgeon who had accompanied him to 
Paris standing beside him. ‘The note was open 
on the table; and when she entered, the pale 
countenance of the count, though with a shade 
less colour than ordinary, seemed full of high and 
calm determination. His eyes were raised to- 
wards the sky, and his lips close shut; but he 
heard Annette’s step the moment that she en- 
tered, rose, advanced slowly towards her, and 
pressed a kiss upon her forehead. 

‘*Be calm, my dear Annette,” he said, feeling 
how she trembled: ‘do not agitate yourself. [ 
can comprehend all and understand all without 
your speaking.” 

Annette burst in‘o tears, and the count, turnin 
to the surgeon, contiaued, ** Leave us, my g 
friend. I am calm, I can assure you. It isa 
struggle that agitates as long as it lasts, and not 
when the victory is won—and it is won! You 
can remain in the next room if you are appre- 
hensive; my dear child will call you should it be 
needful.” 

The surgeon withdrew, with an anxious look 
towards Annette; and the count then led her to 
a chair, and seated himself beside her. ‘ You 
need tell me nothing, my Annette,”’ he said, after 
a momentary pause, * for 1 read it all in your 
countenance. You have heard the words of love, 
you have heard them for the first time, perhaps, 
und you have been much agitated. That agita- 
tion has left its traces behind, but they are the 
traces of happy emotions; for the tears of grief 
and of joy are as different, even to the sight, as 
the dew of the summer morning and the heavy 
drops of the thunder-storm. You have been 
happy, my Annette, and so far I am happy too; 
but | fear lest that happiness may have its alloy. 
I fear that it may be followed by pain and disap- 
pointment.”’ - 

“Oh! why, why, why?’ cried Annette. 
“ You surely cannot doubt that Ernest is—’’ 

** All that is good, and generous, and noble,” 
replied the count. “1 know he is so, my sweet 
child ; but yet, dear Annette, this world in which 
we live is not the holyday place that young hearts 
think it. It is a sorrowful school, where sad 
lessons are taught every hour, and I fear you 
have yet much to learn. I have just studied per- 
fectly a painful task, and I am going to tell — 
what it is, Annette; for it is a part) of my duty 
both to punish myself for the past and to guard 
myself against the future. With you, my dear 
child, I have striven to deal without selfishness ; 
but, alas! that sin is as subtle and general as it 
is base; and, even when we think that it is most 
surely conquered, it finds its way in through 
some portal, and takes possession of 
the whole heart. I have !brought yea.tp from 
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| myself to grant; 
studied my own faults, as well as those of others, 
jn order to preserve your character free from 
errors ; but, while all this was going on, Annette, 
] learned to be selfish in another way—”’ 

«Ob! do not say it, do not say it,” cried An- 
nette; ** you have never been so with me.” 

“Yes I have,” continued the count: “ selfish- 
ness, I say, took another form ; I learned tolove 
you for myself as well as for yourself; you be- 
came indispensable to my happiness, to my 
peace, to my tranquillity. It became necessary 
to me that the love which you had learned to feel 
towards me should be undivided and entire. ‘The 
very thought of your leaving me and uniting 

our fate with another was to me as death; and, 
though 1 struggled much to overcome it, such 
was the rebellion in my heart that the effort has 
twice nearly cost me life.” 

Annette covered her eyes with her hand and 
wept. 

ey dear child,” continued the count, 
“weep not. Have you not heard me say that 
the struggle is over, and that I have triumphed ? 
It is so, my Annette, and I am only telling you 
now what has been, not what is. ‘That you 
should stay with me, 7 dear child, ever stay 
with me; that you should never quit me to be- 
come the light of another home, to bring sunshine 
to another roof, was not, indeed, an expectation, 
but it was a longing, ardent, eager, selfish wish, 
to repress which, to trample which down, and to 
supply its place with better things, has been now 
the effort of many months. I might never have 
conquered it, Annette, had I not lately felt and 
seen that, for your happiness, it must be over- 
come.” ; 

« But why need [ leave you ?”’ exclaimed An- 
nette. “Why may I not be always with you? 
Why may not Ernest, by his presence, add to 
your happiness rather than take from it? Why 
may he not love you as well as I do, and you 
love him, both for his own sake and because he 
loves me ?”” 

The count shook his head. “T trust it may 
be so, dear Annette,” he replied; ‘because | 
hope—nay, from the calm manner in which I 
can contemplate -all, because I am vure that I 
have conquered at last this selfishness of which 
I spoke. But if, a month ago, Annette, you had 
asked me that question, why I could not love 
him both for his own qualities and because he 
loves you, my answer must have been, because 
you love him. 1 have triumphed, however, An- 
nette, and I have completed the conquest this 
very day. From the moment you told me that 
he had again had an opportunity of saving your 
life, | saw that it was destined you should love 
him, and then began the struggle ; but I must not 
think of those hours. Each day since, when the 
Duke of Choiseul has sent to tell you of his 
health, it has been to me as a warning. This 
morning, when [ set out for Paris, I felt an im- 
pression that all must be aecomplished now and 
at once ; and as I went I made the last effort, and 
cast the viper from my heart. Henceforth, dear 
child, I live no more for myself; I live for you ; 
in your happiness shall be my Prk and that 
which blesses you shall bless me fe 

Annette cast her arms: around him and wept 
upon his bosom. ‘T'he count suffered her to do 
so for a moment, but then gently removed her, 
saying, ‘* Now nerve your heart, my dear An- 
nette! I have to you of myself and my 
; I am going to speak to- you of 





yourself and your situation. All seems happy, 
Annette, and fair in yeur eyes ; but in some far 
western countries, which I once visited in the 
wild wanderings of my youth, I have seen the 
sky more bright and glorious than you ever 
beheld it in these climates; the sea calm and 
glassy as a mirror, and blue asthe heavenly arch 
that hung above it; scarcely a breeze stirring the 
foliage of the trees, and everything tranquil as 
the thoughts of heaven. On the edge of that 
radiant sky, on the very far, far horizon, I have 
beheld a cloud, like that seen by the prophet, not 
bigger than a man’s hand, and in half an hour 
the sky has been covered with storms ani tem- 
pests. ‘The waves have risen in mountains, the 
trees have strewed the ground, and all has been 
devastation and destruction where everything had 
promised brightness and prosperity. Such, my 
Annette, such a cloud there is, [ fear, in our own 
sky; and now let me tell you whence it comes. 
We people in France are as gross idolaters as 
any of those which were smitten by the He- 
brews ; every one worships anything he can 
meet with but the true God. Among the old no- 
bility of France, my Annette, high birth and 
long descent is the parchment deity they adore ; 





to it they would sacrifice every kindly and tender | 


affection of the heart; to it they would offer up 
every virtue, talent, grace, or quality that can 
adorn human nature; ay! for it, when called 
upon, would they slay their sons and daughiters, 
and, as in this court, make their children pass 
through the fire of hell. Now, dear child, al- 
though in every other respect a generous-hearted 
man, Monsieur de Choiseul is one of these. So 
is also the old Baron de Nogent ; and with them, 
I fear, we have not the resource which we might 
have with some others: for mammon is the only 
deity which can tame pride, and here mammon 
would be of no avail. Having spoken thus, An- 
nette, you will easily understand what are the 
fears I entertain, when I tell you that over your 
own birth there is a cloud, and that this note 
from the Duke of Choiseul contains inquiries on 
that very point.” 


mained so, sitting in perfect silence for several 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


It was late in the evening of that day when 
another note was put into the hands of the 
Count de Castelneau. He was alone, for An- 
nette had gone early to her chamber. The im- 
pression on the wax made him start; but, after 
pausing for a moment, he opened it with a firm 
hand and read. ‘The words which it contained 
were these: *“ The Count de Castelneau is re- 
quired, by one whose seal he will recognise, to 
answer, when he is questioned concerning the 
birth of Mademoiselle de St. Morin, that he has 
every reason to believe she is of a high and pure 
family.” 

The count held the paper in his hand, and 
gazed at it sternly for several minutes. He then 
tore it to atoms and cast it into the fire, saying, 
‘1 am nobly taught by that dear girl, and I will 
follow her example, be the result what it may.” 

At an early hour on the following morning a 
servant ran up to announce that the carriage of 
the Duke of Choiseul was entering the court. 
This was very customary in those days, when 
the visit might be considered in some degree a 
ceremonious one: a running footman preceding 
the carriage, and giving the name of the visiter a 
few moments before he actually arrived. 

The count, willing to do all accustomed honour 
to the high rank of the minister, immediately 
rose, and descended to the foot of the. stairs to 
receive him, while Annette hurried to her cham- 
ber to pass the time in tears. Scarcely had she 
raised the cup of joy to her lips, when it seemed 
dashed away by the hand of fate, and she felt at 
that moment as if she had tasted of joy but to 
know sorrow. In the meanwhile, the count and 
his guest had entered the saloon; and, after a few 
of those courtesies which may partake of cere- 
mony, but which still have great influence in 
preserving the amenities of life, the Duke of 
Choiseul entered upon the subject of his visit. 

“TI find, Monsieur de Castelneau,” he said, 


| that my nephew Ernest very wildly and rashly, 
Annette had turned deadly pale, and she re- | 


minutes, as if unable to speak. ‘Ihe count gazed | 
on her anxiously, and at length he asked, ** What | 


shall | say to him? 
him ?” 

Oh, in truth and sincerity,” replied Annette, 
“if it cost me my life, if it cost me more than 
life. Deal with him in all sincerity, my dear 
father; let me never think that by me or for me 
one word was spoken which could deceive.” 

The count’s eye fixed upon her with a glitter- 


ing moisture in it, but still firm and eager. ‘An- | 


nette,” he said, “ I ask you on my own account ; 
and in making your reply, you must remember 
all that I have told you of my own heart. None 
ean judge but yourself; for I, alas! may deceive 
myself as to my own motives. If there were a 
possibility of concealing anything—of leaving 
anything untold which is not absolutely necessary 
to tell—ought I, can I leave it unsaid ?”” 

“ Nothing, nothing,” replied Annette ; ‘say 
all, say everything—everything even that you 
think; let there not be one single point to be told 
or to be suspected hereafter. Oh, my dear father, 
it may be God’s will to deprive me for a time of 
happiness, but it can never be God’s will to de- 
prive me of honesty and truth.” 

The count caught her in his arms and pressed 
her to his heart, exclaiming, “ Nor will God 
abandon thee, sweet child !” 


How shall I deal with | 


for as yet he is by no means well, made himself 
yesterday, while | was absent, the bearer of a 
note to you, which I intended to have been sent 
by a servant. He had a long conversation, too, 
it seems, with your sweet ward, you being your- 


| self from home at the time; and he has certainly 








returned more in love than ever, which may very 
well be, as I never yet beheld a person so com- 
pletely formed to turn the heads and win the 
hearts of old and young alike.” 

The count bowed his head gravely, replying, 
“There is no one like her in France, my lord 
duke: she is, indeed, a treasure, which might 
well make the house of any man rich in the best 
sort of wealth. She has also fortune of another 
kind, however, having already a very noble 
dower, and in certain prospect evervthing that I 
leave, the county of Castelneau dying, as you 
know, with myself.” 

“That will indeed give her the dower of a 
princess,” replied the duke. 

‘Tt will,” answered the count; ‘but I very 
much fear, my lord, from the tenor of your note 
to me, and from my knowledge of your views, 
that my fair ward, with all these high qualities 
and all this great dowry, may not be the bride of 
your nephew, Monsieur de Nogent.”’ 

‘* | grieve to hear it,” said the duke, in a tone 
of real concern, “I grieve most sincerely to hear 
it, for to him it will be a most dreadful disap- 
pointment—let me add, to me a great disappoint- 
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ment also; for I never in life beheld a woman so 
likely to make an honourable man happy.” 

“You do her mere justice, my lord,” replied 
the count; “ but I am afraid it cannot be.” 

‘* May I ask the particulars ?’’ said the Duke 
of Choiseul. 

** Most assuredly,’’ replied the count. I] 
explained to Annette last night circumstances 
with which she was not acquainted; I told her 
the contents of your note, and I asked her to 
decide how she thought I ought to deal with 
you. Her reply, my lord, was, ‘ Deal with him 
in all sincerity and truth: conceal from him not 
one point of all that you know or that you sus- 
pect ;’ and now, my lord, I am ready and pre- 
pared to act according to her wishes, which are 
founded upon principles that I glory in having 
instilled into her mind.” 

‘* She is, [ am sure, most noble and most sin- 
cere,”’ replied the duke; ‘I needed no proof of 
that, sir. The objection ,then, refers to hes birth : 
am I to understand so ?”’ 

‘* It does, my lord,” replied the count: ‘ but, 
if you have time, permit me to explain the 
whole.” 

‘‘] have time, my dear sir,’’ answered the 
Duke of Choiseul. ‘1 have come at an early 
and unceremonious hour, because I do not feel at 
all certain that, after I have this day presented 
myself at the palace, I shall ever set my foot in 
Versailles again. ‘That, however, sir, will not 
make my heart ache. I fear what you have to 
tell may do so severely. Let me beg you, how- 
ever, to proceed.” 

The Count de Castelneau took up the history 
of Annette from the time he had first beheld her ; 
he told how he had found her, adopted her, and 
educated her ; and he saw by the pained and sor- 
rowful expression of the Duke of Choiseul’s 
countenance the changes which that tale was 
ewes in all his feelings and sensations. 

hen he had concluded that part of what he had 
to say, he paused for a moment, and the duke 
played thoughtfully with the hilt of his sword. 

At length the latter replied, ‘Though it was 
undoubtedly a generous and kindly act, Monsieur 
de Castelneau, I cannot help believing that it was 
a pity so to withdraw this young lady from her 
natural station. ‘The situation in which we are 
all placed by this circumstance will excuse my 
commenting upon what you have thought fit to 
do; I regret it deeply, most deeply, for my own 
sake and that of poor Ernest. I will not add for 
that of Mademoiselle de St. Morin, because I 
hope and trust that her happiness may be in 
no degree affected by this unfortunate circum- 
stance.” 

** My lord, you have every right to comment,” 
replied the count, “on anything that you or 
yours may suffer; and I so far agree with you 
in your views, that perhaps, had I been situated 
as I am at present, I might not have acted as I 
did. I was then, however, merely the poor 
Abbe de Castelneau. I had been reckless and 
extravagant, and all I could ever hope to save for 
the child’s dowry might amount to some few 
thousand crowns. I explain this to you,” he 
added, somewhat proudly, *‘ because I feel that 
an act of mine has remotely and accidentally af- 
fected the peace of a very noble and highly re- 
spectable family. You must be very well aware, 
however, from the life we have led in the coun- 
try, that I have never tried to force Annette upon 
any house of high rank, although I believe hei 
qualified to adorn the most elevated station. Still 
1 have something more to tell, my lord ; my tak 





is not done; and you will receive what I now 
say, not as any effort to satisfy delusively your 
pride of birth, but as the truth simply spoken, in 
accordance with the wish of Annette, that I should 
tell you all | suspect as well as alll know. I do 
not believe her, my lord, to be the child of the 
persons in whose house I found her; and I do 
believe her to be the child of two persons both of 
high rank. I do not imagine, however, that her 
birth would be mended in your opinion, even if 
the fact could be proved.” 

‘“‘If { understand you.rightly, sir,” replied the 
duke, ‘it certainly would not; and I will con- 
fess, my dear count, that in all the many trans- 
actions which I have had to go through in life, I 
have seldom, if ever, spent a more painful hour 
than that which has just passed. P had hoped, 
rashly hoped, that it would have been very dif- 
ferent. I fancied that the young lady might be 
the daughter of some of the many members of our 
nobility, who, either in troublous times or in the 
rash days of their own youth, had lost the for- 
tune which ought to accompany high blood; and 
I do assure you most sincerely, that, had she 
been the child of the poorest gentleman in all 
France, I would have courted her hand for Er- 
nest as if she had been a princess. As it is, I 
am sorry to say, my opinion is fixed and cannot 
be altered. 1 know that the judgment of the 
Baron de Nogent will be the same. You must 
feel, sir, that this thing cannot be.” 

‘‘] beg your pardon, my lord,” replied the 
count, drawing himself up, with a slight degree 
of the sarcastic bitterness which formerly cha- 
racterised his countenance appearing in the curl 
of his lip, «1 beg your pardon, my lord; each 
man’s feelings are his own property, and ours 
are as different as our estates. I know that in 
accordance with the prejudices of society it can- 
not be; but I feel also that there are men who 
could trample upon those prejudices. Excuse 
me, too, my lord, if I say that | could look upon 
no man as worthy of the hand of such a being 
as Annette de St. Morin, unleSs for her sake he 
could tread under foot a worse devil than family 
pride.” 

The duke’s cheek grew a little warm, and one 
of his usual brilliant but biting repartees rose to 
his lips; but kindly feeling triumphed, and he 
merely replied, after a moment's pause, * Do 
not let us say angry things to each other, Mon- 
sieur de Castelneau. This interview has been 
more bitterly painful to me than you are now 
willing to believe; and I have another to go 
through this day, nay, this very hour, which 
must be very grievous to me also. I have, sir,” 
he added, in a grave, stern tone, ‘‘ I have, sir, to 
risk offending past all forgiveness a king whom 
I have loved and served through the greater part 
of my life, in order to save him from committing 
an act which will cover his name with disgrace 
forever. I beseech you, then, Monsieur de 
Castelneau, to let us part in peace, and to believe, 
when the Duke of Choiseul is no longer prime 
minister of France, that he only acted as he 
judged sincerely to be due to his family and to 
the respectability ofa French gentleman. It is 
very likely I may be wrong; it is very likely 
that, as you say, I may be prejudiced ; but those 
prejudices have been so early and firmly instilled 
into me, that I believe from my very heart I am 
doing nothing but what is right.” 

The duke held out*his hand; and his tone 
was sO earnest, s0 Si » that the Count de 
Castelneau could not/refrain from taking it and 
pressing it in his own, saying, ‘‘ We have both 





——— 

cause for grief, my lord duke. You, more than 
you know of, more than you will ever know, for 
you lose that which France cannot parallel. But 
no more of this; fare you well; 1 am sure you 
will do your duty as a statesman well and firmly, 
and that in the cabinet no prejudices of any kind 
will affect the enlightened minister and the gen. 
erous and noble-hcarted man.” 

Thus parted the Duke of Choiseul and the 
Count de Castelneau. ‘The duke betook him to 
the palace; and all France soon rang with the 
news that the famous minister, for opposing the 
introduction of a common prostitute to the court 
of France, under the name of the Countess du 
Barry, had been dismissed by the king he had 
served so long and well, an exile to his house at 
Chanteloup. On the following day and for 
many a succeeding week, a spectacle was beheld 
which Europe had probably never witnessed 
before : it was that of a large body of courtiers 
grateful and devoted to a disgraced minister, 
Versailles was deserted, and the road from Paris 
to Chanteloup was covered with the carriages of 
the highest nobility of the land. 

These tidings reached the ears of the sad in- 
habitants of the house which we have seen the 
Duke of Choiseul leave. They produced little, 
if any, effect upon the hearts of either Annetie 
or the count, for both had many a painful thought 
to deal with, which left them little room for the 
consideration of merely political things. It was 
a terrible task for the Count de Castelneau to 
communicate to Annette the result of his con- 
ference with the duke; but, as he usually did in 
every difficulty, he proceeded to execute it at 
once, and sent a servant to tell her that he was 
alone. 

She came immediately, with a pale cheek and 
an anxious eye. Her first glance at her guar- 
dian’s countenance showed ~ that there was 
deep grief in his bosom, and she instantly un- 
derstood the cause. Her heart sunk, ‘ier steps 
wavered, and she had nearly fallen before she 
reached the spot where the count stood. He 
caught her in his arms, however, and pressed 
her to his heart, saying, “Oh! my Annette, 
often have you consoled me, be it now my task 
to console you, beloved one.” 

Annette understood what he meant at once, 
and for a moment or two she wept bitterly, but 
she soon recovered herself. She thought of her 
guardian, of his feelings, of his happiness ; and, 
wiping her tears from her eyes, she said, in a 
low tone, * I must feel it at first, but it will soon 
be over. Do not grieve, my dear father: this 
is one of the lessons, you know, that you told 
me I had to learn.” 





CHAPTER XL. 


Hope, never-tiring hope, still sung her song 
in Annette’s ear. She asked herself, “* Will the 
good Baron de Nogent, he who has treated me 
in every res so’ like a father, will he take 
the same cold view of the case which has been 
taken by the Duke of Choiseul ?’?' She demand- 
ed still farther: ‘* Will Ernest, will he who but 
one day ago stood by my side with looks and 
words of the deepest and tenderest affection, will 
he so easily resign one whom he vowed he 
would love forever ?”’ 

‘She would not believe it; and, though she 
did not on to caleujate either line of 
conduct Ernest himself would ue, if he re- 
tained his and affection towards her in 


despite of his father’s a 
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of the Duke of Choiseul, or what her own course | was all as nothing to this! Dark indeed was 
ought to be under such circumstances, yet she now the void left in her heart; for confidence 
thought that certainly Ernest would write to her; was gone as well as hope, and all seemed night 
certainly he would give her that consolation, at around her. 
least, even if he could not find means to see, She wept not; but after gazing for some mo- 
her. |ments in silence on the note, she hastily con- 
Four days elapsed, however, and yet no letter | cluded her toilet, and, snatching up the paper, 
came, no message, no tidings. It was a terrible | hurried with a rapid but agitated step to the 
time for poor Annette: there was all the wearing saloon, where she found the count seated reading. 
pain of expectation, and suspense, and hourly He raised his eyes the moment she entered ; 
disappointment. She strove to banish from her and seeing at once that something had greatly 
face the care that was preying upon her heart: | moved her, he exclaimed, ‘* What is it, my An- 


she tried to smile, to look contented; for she 


who sat beside her gazing upon her from time to 
time with looks of sad and sorrowful inquiry. 
The count, however, was not to be deceived ; 
and now, now in the moment of her affliction, 


‘ nette ? 
saw the eyes of the kind and affectionate friend | 


What is the matter, my dear child ?”’ 

Annette did not reply for the moment; but, 
still advancing ani the table where he sat, 
she sunk upon her knees at his side, and laid the 
note before him, saying at length, in a low and 
trembling voice, ‘ Read, read, my dear father! 


he felt how truly he loved her more than him- | and, if it be possible, give me consolation for 


self, and would have given his right hand to wed 


the count made no proposal to hasten their jour- 


hearing more. from Chanteloup. 


that the Duke of Choiseul himself might be 
pausing to inquire the sentiments of his nephew’s 


| that!” 
her to the man of her choice. Still, however, | 
| hastily over it. 
ney back to Castelneau; he delayed it, on the | 
contrary, for he was not without some hope of | had read it, ** I can give you consolation. 
He fancied | is not the writing of Ernest de Nogent.” 
that Ernest might have written to Castel Nogent; | 
‘ed Annette, starting up, with tears of joy. ‘1 
could bear anything, anything but that. 


The count took up the note and ran his eye 


*« Yes, my dear Annette,”’ he said, when he 
That 


“Oh! are you sure, are you sure ?’’ exclaim- 


I could 


father ; and in that hope he waited, resolving to | bear to lose him, but not to love him less. Oh! 
let the necessary time expire for a messenger to | are you sure ?”” 


go to Quercy and return. 

At length, on the fifth day, while Annette was 
dressing, her maid, who had been absent for a 
moment, returned with a note in her hand and a 
look of importance upon her countenance. 

“A page, mademoiselle,” she said, * gave me 
this for you, and told me to deliver it in private.” 

Annette took the note, opened it, and read. 
It was merely signed Ernest, but the words were 
these : 

“Tam in despair: the opposition that I have 
met with nearly drives me wild. Can I hope 
that you feel the same? If so, there is but one 
course for us to pursue—to fly. ‘They can pre- 
vent our union in France, but a few leagues will 
bring us to the frontier of Flanders. ‘here we 
can be married, and may set at defiance anything 
that all the world can do to separate us. I be- 
seech you, I entreat you, if you would not drive 
me to some unpardonable act, follow this course 
immediately. Say not one word to your guar- 
dian or any one else, for that would be destruc- 
tion ; but meet me to-night in the park, close by 
the gate of the Trianon. You can come out as 
if for an evening walk, half an hour before night- 
fall, and can tell Monsieur de Castelneau you 
will be back speedily : I will find you there as 
soon as it grows dusk. A carriage and horses 
shall be at the gates in waiting, and ere to-mor- 
row night Annette may be my bride.” 

She dropped the note upon the table, and 
covered her eyes with her hands.. Was it pos- 
sible? she asked herself; were such the first 
lines that Ernest de Nogent ever addressed to 
her? Was such the proposal that he ventured 
to make to one who had never given him reason 
to believe that concealment or artifice was in her 
nature? Oh! how had she been deceived! Oh! 
how bitterly, how terribly had love, and con- 
fidence, and inexperience cheated her! What, 
was the first thing that he asked her to do to 
wrong the trust and affection of one who had 
been more than a father to her life ? 
Was this the man upon whom she had fixed her 
hopes, her whole tenderness? Bitter and 
had been her disappoinment before, it 





' 





‘* Quite, my Annette,” said the count, ‘ quite 
sure. First, those are not the sentiments of 
Ernest de Nogent: he has never acted on such 
ideas through life; and a man’s past deeds are 
the best witnesses in his favour. In the next 
place, that is not his handwriting ; for before you 
arrived I saw much of him at various times, and 
have seen him write. It is not even a tolerable 
imitation of his hand.” 

Annette looked up with hope and joy once 
more, and the count proceeded to say that, so 
convinced was he the whole note was a forgery, 
he would send it instantly to the Duke of Choi- 
seul, and Annetté should see the reply. 

** Who the villain is who has committed this 
act,’ he said, ** and what is his purpose, I may 
suspect, but cannot be sure. I am even uafraid 
that we must let him escape unpunished, though 
it would be easy to take him at the gate of the 
Trianon; but it is necessary, on every account, 
my dear child, not to call observation upon our- 
selves.” 

The note was accordingly enclosed to the 
Duke of Choiseul, and sent off by a servant on 
horseback. He returned in the afternoon, bear- 
ing a reply from the duke, which, after some few 
words of compliment, went on to say, ‘* Made- 
moiselle de St. Morin only proves herself to be 
all that those who know her are well aware she 
is. She must not doubt that my nephew, how- 
ever sad and grieved in heart, will behave other- 
wise than all his conduct through life has 
promised. It is, moreover, impossible that he 
could have written the note which has been sent, 
and given her so much pain, but which bears not 
the slightest resemblance to Ernest’s hand. He 
is at the present moment more than a hundred 
leagues distant from Versailles, having quitted 
Chanteloup for Quercy, notwithstanding all re- 
monstrance, on the day afterf saw you. That 
he went there at once, without any alteration of 
his intention, is proved by Madame de Choiseul 
having received a letterfrom him by the ordinary 
courier from Limoges. Let me trust that Made- 
moiselle de St. Morin continues in good health, 
and that she will not withdraw her esteem from 


the Duke of Choiseul or any of his family ; for 
the regard of one so generous, sincere, and high- 
minded is too valuable a possession to be lost 
without deep regret.” 

Such was the reply of the Duke of Choiseul ; 
and it was sweet and consoling to Annette to 
know that she was respected and appreciated 
even by those who would not take her to their 
hearts as they might. 

The day passed over with her in greater tran- 
quillity than it had begun ; for the apprehension 
of a greater evil seemed, now that it was dispelled, 
to have lessened the loud of that which went 
before. The count, however, remained in a 
meditative mood himself; and, though he con- 
tinued to read during the greater part of the day, 
yet he often laid down the book and thought for 
many minutes. When he took it up again he 
would appear to pay but slight attention to its 
contents, 

At length, as evening began to close, Monsieur 
de Castelneau called one of the servants, who 
had been with him for many years, and gave 
him some directions, which the man instantly 
hastened to obey. Annette was sitting in the 
room at the time, but at some distance, and did 
not hear what passed. 

In about three quarters of an hour the man re- 
turned, and immediately addressed his master, 
saying, as if in answer to a question gone before, 
‘¢ Yes, sir, he came as soon as it was dark, and 
walked about gazing round for a little while; 
but when I came up, and, looking him full in 
the face, made him a low bow, he walked away 
as fast as he could, taking no notice of me at 
all.” 

The count mused for a moment or two, and 
the man seemed to wait for further orders. At 
length Monsieur de Castelneau inquired, ** Now 
tell me, Jocelyn, truly and candidly, as your 
duty to your master should be greater, in your 
eyes, than any other consideration, have you 
seen your fellow-servants, or any of them, hold- 
ing much communication with strangers lately ; 
for it is clear to me that information of what 
passes in this house must be given to persons 
without.” 

The man paused and looked towards Annette, 
and the count added, somewhat sternly, ** Speak 
without hesitation !”’ 

‘*No one, sir,’’ replied the man, “except made- 
moiselle’s maid, Toinette.”’ 

The count was more susceptible of anything 
affecting Annette than if it touched himself, and 
he immediately replied, ‘* If you refer to her in- 
terview with the page this morning, | know that 
already. She told your mistress, who told me.” 

** No, sir,” replied the man; ‘1 have seen 
her twice before speaking with a man with one 
eye. Old Jerome was talking to me about it; 
for he saw her once, also, when she did not 
know it, and he said it was very wrong of her to 
do so, for the man was that scoundrel who 
cheated mademoiselle into coming away from 
Castelneau.”’ 

“Tt was very wrong indeed,” replied the 
count; ‘* I had hoped that there was not one ser- 
vant in my house who did not love their master.” 

‘+ Sir,”’ said the old servant, ‘ if you say that 
to her you will break her heart. The girl is not 
a bad girl, but somewhat foolish.” 

** Well,’”’ answered the count, ‘* I must trust 
to you and Jerome to send her back to-morrow 
morning early to Castelneau. She must not re- 
main here any longer. Say nothing to her about 





it to-night, lest more evil should occur, but let 
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her removal be carried through quietly and 
calmly to-morrow. Annette, my love, you must 
do without assistance from any one but good 
Donnine till our return home, which will now 
be soon.” 

“Oh, I want but very little,” replied An- 
nette, ‘‘ and indeed none. This conduct, too, of 
Toinette’s grieves me. I have something more 
to tell you, my dear father; but I will do so in 
a moment or two, when we are alone.” 

The count made a sign to the servant to retire, 
and Annette then told him that she feared her 
maid must have heard her whole conversation 
with Ernest de Nogent, and must have revealed 
it to some one else. ‘* The girl was in the next 
room,’ Annette said, ** when he came. The 
door I had left ajar when I sat down to read, in 
order that she might ask me any question that 
she wished to put concerning those things she 
was packing up. Whoever wrote that note must 
certainly have had full information of all that 
passed between us then ;”’ and her cheek began 
to burn at the thought. 

«Yes, but neither a knowledge of your cha- 
racter nor of his,”’ replied the count; ‘* however, 
dear Annette, it will be better for us to go to 
CastaIneau at once, for this man will evidently 
not quit his pursnit easily ; and here I have not 
the same power of protecting you and punish- 
ing him as I should have there.” 

**But oh! my dear guardian, recollect that 
Ernest is there; and if we go immediately after 
we have heard that such is the case—”’ 

‘I understand you, dear Annette,’ replied 
the count; ‘ we will wait a day or two, at all 
events. He cannot accomplish much mischief 
in that time. You know, of course, my dear 
child, who is the man that has done this thing ?”’ 

“IT suppose the Baron de Cajare,” replied 
Annette. 

** The same,” answered the count. ‘“ He has 
been seen waiting at the place that he appointed. 
What rash and daring act he would have com- 
mitted, and how he might be protected in the 
commission of such treacherous baseness, I can- 
not tell; but 1 grieve to say that, since the fall 
of Monsieur de Choiseul, he has dared to present 
himself again at court, from which he had been 
banished. He has, too, I understand, been well 
received.” 

“Oh! let us go,” said Annette, alarmed at 
the news she heard; for her dislike and fear of 
the Baron de Cajare had grown every hour with 
her affection to Ernest de Nogent. ‘Oh! let 
us go as soon as possible. We can proceed 
slowly ; we need not arrive at Castelneau soon ; 
and anywhere we shall be more safe than here,” 

The count smiled at her fears. ‘ Nay, nay, 
my Annette,” he said, ‘*he cannot do us much 
harm for a day or two; and, in the mean time, 
I will write to Monsieur de Choiseul, and tell 
him why we intend to return to Castelneau so 
speedily.” 

Annette’s feelings of alarm still continued, 
and they were more just than the count’s feel- 
ings of security. But to show how such was 
the case, we must once more for a time change 
the scene. 





CHAPTER XLI. 


‘So, Monsieur le Baron! So!” cried the fat 
and saucy voice of Pierre Jean, ‘“* you have been 
trying to work with your own tools, and have 
not suc ! You thought to get off without 


too shrewd to be tricked by such as you; and 
you had better come to my plan soon, for if you 
don’t I will hand the secret over to some one 
else, who will pay me better, I'll warrant. It 
was but a shabby trick of you to try to walk in 
by another door, while 1 was holding one open 
for you.” 

“It was a very natural trick,” replied the 
Baron de Cajare, who had listened, while the 
other spoke, with an unmoved countenance. 
* You don’t suppose that I will meddle more 
with filth than I can help, or that I will deal with 
such dirty tools as you when I can find cleaner 
instruments to work with.” 

Pierre Jean, to do him justice, liked straight- 
forward dealing ; so that this reply of the Baron 





de Cajare pleased him, perhaps, more than any- 
thing that could have been said. 

‘‘Upon my soul,” he cried, “ you are nearly 
as impudent as I am myself. You are a hope- 
ful disciple, truly ; and, if you go on at this rate, 
and keep company with me much longer, you 
will be fit to cheat a pickpocket out of the snuff- 
box that he has just filched from somebody else. 
What! You call it dealing with cleaner tools, 
do you? Forging another man’s name! ay, and 
sending a little puny swindler of a boy to take 
advantage of what I told you of the soubrette, 
and make my pretty Toinette believe that the 
urchin was sent by me. Come, come, baron, 
this will not do any more: you shall either sign 
the paper within these five minutes, and go upon 
my plan, or I will lay another dog upon the track, 
and you may whistle for the game.” 

This sort of language the Baron de Cajare did 
not certainly like at all; and, indeed, during his 
latter conferences with Pierre Jean, his mind 
had been in a state of constant vacillation between 
a strong inclination to run his sweet companion 
through the body, and a politic disposition to be 
exceedingly civil to him. He was frequently 
even obliged to pause for a moment, in order to 
decide between these two very opposite alterna- 
tives. Such was the case in the present instance ; 
but Policy put off the satisfaction of anger till an 
after period, and Revenge took possession of the 
offence as a thing belonging to her, and handed 
it over to Memory, to be accounted for at some 
future time. The oscillations of the mind be- 
tween two such temptations generally make it 
overshoot the exact point, and in the present in- 
stance the baron carried his civility too far. 

** Nonsense, Maftre Pierre Jean,” he said, 
“let us be good friends, and work together 
wisely. You cannot deny that it was natural 
enough for me to wish to do what I could for 
myself without help; as I find I can’t succeed, 
however, I will show you in a minute that it was 
not alone to save my money. IT have been a 
lucky man since last I saw you, and have made 
my good friend Melun’s purse somewhat lighter 
than, IT believe, it ever was before; so here are a 
hundred crowns for you to begin with, and now 
we will sign the paper at once ; I am quite will- 
ing to give you any security in my power.”" 

‘* Why, the paper I talked about will do,” re- 
plied Pierre Jean. ‘It is true, the secret itself 
is worth something; but still, as you cannot 
work it without my help, and it must succeed with 
my help—for no man will like to put his neck 
into a halter if he ean avoid it—I have a 
hold upon you in all s. This is something 
like doifg business, “indeed,” he continued, 
evereoe UP the money ; “and now let us set 
to work heartily. You draw up the paper, and 








giving me my due, but you can’t do it. She is 











The paper, being accordingly written by the 
baron, proved satisfactory to Pierre Jean in all 
respects; and, having safely deposited it in an 
inner pocket, he sat himself down, for hitherto 
he had been standing, and proceeded: * Now let 
us arrange our plans. You see you are to per. 
form, of course, the part of the lover in the 
farce.” 

«1 suppose so, of course,” replied the baron, 
**as you modestly decline taking that part upon 
yourself.” 

“Why, 1 never like to stand in a friend’s 
way,” answered Pierre Jean, with his usual ef- 
frontery ; ‘* however, your plan, then, in pursuit 
of your purpose, is to call upon the old gentle- 
man himself, and, making him a low bow, te- 
quest the honour of his fair ward’s hand.” 

* Upon which,” replied the Baron de Cajare, 
“he will make me a low bow, and request me 
to do him the honour of walking out of his house; 
adding, perhaps, that I am as impudent a scoun- 
drel as a man called Pierre Jean.” 

“ Which, of course, you will take as a com- 
pliment,” rejoined Pierre Jean ; ** but you will 
then, in reply, say that you are extremely sorry, 
but if you are obliged to do so, your only refuge, 
after leaving his house, in the state of disconso- 
late attachment into which his refusal throws 
you, must be either the River Seine or the cen- 
tral bureau of police.” 

** Come, come,” exclaimed the baron, some- 
what sternly, “‘no jesting upon this subject; I 
am, indeed, attached to this young lady, and—” 
* To her fortune,”’ replied Pierre Jean; * but, 
nevertheless, you will do as I say, Monsieur le 
Baron ; and, moreover, you will be kind enough 
to inform him’’—and the man spoke slowly, and 
with a marked emphasis—* that you feel your- 
self bound to give information at the police office 
in reference to something about the murder of 
Gaultier Fiteau, the old goldsmith, for which 
Count H. and the Chevalier M. were executed 
many years ago. ‘Tell him that there is one per- 
son concerned therein still living; that, having 
discovered the fact, you are under the necessity 
of naming him to the police, and of bringing for- 
ward your tem not being in any way con- 
nected with him by blood or marriage.” 

** Ah!” said the baron, thou fully » “ah! is 
it so, Monsieur Pierre Jean? But how can I be 
certaia that this will produce any effect? I must 
not threaten anything which I am not sure of 
being able to perform. You must give me the 
proofs, my good friend, you must give me the 
proofs.” 

‘That would not exactly suit me,” replied 
the villain. ‘When I ride I still like to have 
the curb thrown over my little finger, even 
though I do not use it, and I will give you the 
proofs as soon as I find occasion for it. Till 
then they must rest with me. I will be my own 
witness, my good baron; but, if you think this 
is not enough to satisfy the worthy gentleman, 
and he asks any saucy questions about the mat- 
ter, inquire if he recollects his walk with the 
Count H. and the Chevalier M. on the night of 
the murder of Fiteau, and all that happened after- 
ward? Give him a day to think of the matter, 
if he likes it; I can trust to the effect of thought 
in his case. It never yet made a man who has 
something to be afraid of more bold to have time 
to think over it.”’ 

-“ Perhaps not,” said the baron, in a thoughtful 
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Ooo 
Jean, “‘ the expectation of being broken on the 
wheel does nut tend to nerve a man’s sinews. 
Tell the count what I say: the prospect will be 
unpleasant to him, you ra be sure; and if he 
do not consent himself, make the girl con- 
sent too, 1 am very much mistaken. If he do 
act foolishly, the first appearance of Pierre Jean 
on the stage, and a word or two whispered in 
his ear by me, will alter the whole complexion 
of the affair, depend upon it, and very soon bring 
him to his senses.” 

‘be baron paused for several minutes, think- 
ing deeply over all the u.an had said, weighing 
every probability, and calculating every result. 

«It isa hopeful scheme,” he replied, at length, 
the most hopeful scheme | have yet heard of ; 
and if 1 could be certain that you have sufficient 
evidence to convict him, or even to cast a grave 
suspicion upon him, I should not in the least 
doubt of suecess; but the story is improbable. 
Unless, in the very first instance, there were 
strong proof, the accusation would not be listened 
to. He himself may take a high tone, and laugh 
it all to scorn; or, with one of his cold and ecut- 
ting sneers, tell me to make what use of my in- 
formation I can.” 

« Conscience, as you say, my dear sir, con- 
science !’’ exclaimed the rogue ; for the greatest 
villains upon earth know better than any other 
people, because they know it by experience, that 
particular effect of conscience, at least, which 
more or less makes cowards of us all. ‘ Con- 
science, my dear sir, conscience! that is the 
thing which will prevent him from either laugh- 
ing you to scorn, or from knocking you down 
with a sarcasm; and as to my having proof, rest 
satisfied that I have evidence enough ; for there 
is another man in Paris besides myself, who 
seems to me as much afraid of my telling the 
story as if the case were his own, because he 
knows that he will be called upon to bear witness 
when he would rather not. He thought to bully 
me about it; but he is mistaken, and only showed 
his own game when he was trumping my ecard. 
I should have a pleasure in repaying him a part 
of all | owe him some of these days; but no 
matter for that; go you to the count without fear. 
Why should you not go at once? It is a fine 
day, and no time like the present.” 

“LT should not be back in time,’’ replied the 
baron. ** 1 am to be with Melun and Rosenval, 
and several others, by eight o’clock, to give them 
their revenge, they call it, but 1 say to take mine. 
I have not forgotten how Melun laughed when 
he thought I had not a crown left in my purse ; 
but 1 will see him in the livery of a valet or the 
rags of a beggar before I have done with him.” 

“Quite right, quite right!” answered Pierre 
Jean; ‘+ but, nevertheless, there is plenty of time 
between this hour and eight o’clock. Think 
what a glorious prize she would be! Why, I 
understand that estate of St. Aubin, which you 
call so pitiful, is worth two thousand louis of 
rent, , if she have all the count can give, 
what a mighty fortune that will be. Come, 

come, Monsieur le Baron, make quick work with 
‘it; put on a new suit, a bold face, a stout heart, 
and a cool head, and go down and win the lady 
a more ado.” 

The baron smiled. ‘* What must be done 
‘some time,” he said, “‘ may as well be done at 
‘Shay, so I will oe ad my fortune Sten kage 

, especially if I am to give time to 
consider of it 5 but I cannot thinking that 


would be more in our favour, I should think. 
She will only hate me for forcing her inclinations, 
and hatred is a thing that does not diminish by 
reflection.” 

** Pho, pho!” answered the other, ** that may 
be with a bungler; but, my dear baron, with a 
sweet man like you, the good impression may be 
easily given instead of the bad. Why, you can 
teach her to believe anything youlike. ‘Tell her 
that you are urged on solely by the deepest and 
most passionate love; that her coolness has driven 
you to despair; that you care not what rash act 
you commit, so that you win her; that you would 
ruin and destroy yourself and the whole world 
sooner than not obtain her; and that she is an- 
swerable for all the sins that you commit, and the 
misery that is brought upon others, if she do not 


other is done away with. Woman! 
You have but to do with a woman !” 

The baron had smiled at the first part of his 
companion’s speech, amused to find how the 
playing upon the weakness of human nature was 
brought to a eomplete science, which every low 
villain could practise; but his feelings towards 
Annette were in reality too vehement for him to 
bear calmly any allusion to Ernest de Nogent. 
He bit his lip, then, till he left the marks of his 
teeth in it; and merely muttering to himself, 
** She shall be mine !”’ he rose from the table at 
which he had been sitting, locked up the papers 
with which it was covered, and the drawer with 
money which he had opened, and then saying, 
“* Well, my good friend, 1 must lose no time if 
this is to be done ; come to me to-morrow about 
this hour, and | will tell you more of my suc- 
cess,”’ he prepared to set out upon his journey. 

Pierre Jean lingered a little in the room; but 
the baron, knowing that he cultivated the various 
talents which he possessed for small pilfering and 
other methods of appropriation in aid of his grander 
schemes, took care not to allow him any oppor- 
tunity, and sent him out of the apartment before 
he quitted it himself. 

Bidding him adieu, Monsieur de Cajare set 
out with all epeed for Versailles. It was not 
long ere he entered the court of the house inha- 
bited by the Count de Castelneau, and boldly 
asked for that nobleman. ‘The servant who ap- 
peared in answer to his summons knew him well 
by sight; and—as in all hohses, however care- 
fully the masters may conceal them, all ihe sus- 
picions and anitmosities which they experience 
very soon make their way to their domestics— 
the man now replied boldly and somewhat rudely 
that his master had ordered no person should be 
admitted. 

‘* Nevertheless,” replied the baron, calmly, 
** you will be obliged to admit me.”’ 

‘* Indeed !’’ said the man, somewhat startled. 
“I certainly cannot admit you, sir, without farther 
orders.” 

** Then go and obtain those orders,” replied 


no refusal or delay.” 


but in a few minutes he returned with an order | 
to usher him into the presence of the count. } 
It was seldom that the nerve of the Baron 
de Cajare failed him; for he was a man of de- 
termined courage, great self-confidence, strong 
resolution, and much impudence. But on the 
present occasion various things oppressed him ; 
the business which he had in hand also was some- 





an is bad, Master Pierre Jean. The 
in the urgency of the moment, 








what obscure even to his own mind. He had 


marry you, now that all chance of marrying the | 
woman ! | 


the baron, * and inform the count that I come | 
upon business of importance, which will admit of | will leave us for a moment or two.” 


The servant obeyed, and left him at the door ; 


hurried on into it with an,insufficient portion of 
information to satisfy himself fully, and he fol- 
lowed the servant slowly, laying out the line of 
conduct he was to pursue. As the best general 
rule he could adopt, in a case where his infor- 
mation was vague, he resolved to make his lan- 
guage vague also, and not to enter into any par- 
uculars till he had again seen Pierre Jean. 
Having formed this resolution, and seeing that 
the attendant waited at the door of a room, he 
hurried his step, and entered the saloon where 
the Count de Castelneau was seated. 








: 
CHAPTER XLII. 

Although Annette had quitted the room on the 
announcement of Monsieur de Cajare’s approach, 
yet the Count de Castelneau was not alone. 
The surgeon, at his request, remained with him, 
and this increased, in some degree, the embar- 
rassment which the baron felt. No one could 
have perceived, however, the slightest trace of 
hesitation or emotion in his countenance, as he 
advanced, with a cool air and a graceful bow, to 
salute the Count de Castelneau. ‘That gentle- 
man himself certainly did rise to receive him, 
but with so cold an air, and so stern a brow that 
his feelings towards his visiter were not to be 
mistaken. Little cause as he had to expect 
courtesy or kindly greeting on the part of the 
count, the Baron de Cajare thought fit to look 
upon this reception as rude and insulting; and 
the pugnacity of his disposition rising with the 
occasion, soon overcame every sort of distaste 
to the business before him, and he commenced 
the conversatian at once, without waiting for any 
farther welcome than the mere cold bow with 
which the count noticed his entrance. 

‘*Good morning, Monsieur de Castelneau,”’ 
he said: ‘“*] am happy to see you looking so 
well ; rumour taught me to believe that you were 
| ill.”” 
| ‘* For once rumour was right, sir,’’ replied 
| the count. ‘* May Lask to what I am indebted 
| for the honour of this visit ?”’ 
| *Certainly,”’ answered the baron; ‘ you shall 
' be informed thereof in one moment. But what 
| 1 have to say had probably better be said to your- 
| self alone.”’ 

‘* | cannot conceive that such a thing is neces- 
sary, sir,” rejoined the count: ‘one’s surgeon 
and one’s confessor may hear everything, | be- 
' lieve.” 

| ‘In this instance,” said the baron, * you will 
find, in a few moments, my good sir, that your 
| general rule is not applicabie. 1 must request, 
| distinctly, a few minutes’ conversation with you 
alone, though I think they might have been con- 
| ceded at once out of common courtesy.” 

| The courtesy, sir, that you have shown to 
|me and mine,”’ replied the count, ** has been of 
| 80 uncommon a kind, that I might consider my- 
self very well justified in denying your request. 
It shall be granted, however; and my friend here 








’ 


The surgeon left the room, and the count 
paused, knowing that silence at such a time is 
the most embarrassing thing that can be inflicted 
upon an impudent man who has to begin an awk- 
ward conference. ‘The baron, however, com- 
menced without the slightest hesitation. 

‘*I have requested that our communication 
should be private, count,’’ he said, ‘*as many 
things may occur in the course of what we have 
to speak of which had better be heard by no other 
ears but our own.” 
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«1 cannot see why, sir,’ answered the count. 
**As you yourself have sought the interview, 
which, I confess, I grant very unwillingly, you 
must lead the conversation in what line you like, 
and can therefore avoid anything that is disagree- 
able to yourself.”’ 

‘Oh! it is not that I fear at all,” replied the 
baron; ‘it is not to spare my feelings, but your 
own, that I am solicitous.”’ 

‘Indeed !’’ answered the count, drily; ** pray 
go on.” 

“‘ Well, then, sir,” proceeded the Baron de 
Cajare, ‘let me inform you that I come to de- 
mand the hand of Mademoiselle de St. Morin, 
knowing the circumstances of her birth and every- 
thing concerning her.” 

** You come to demand the hand of Mademoi- 
gelle de St. Morin!’ said the count, repeating 
his words with a sarcastic turn of the lip; * may 
I ask upon what grounds this great claim is 
founded ?”’ 

Twill tell you in one moment, sir,” replied 
the baron; ‘it is better founded than you are 
aware of. Every principle requires us to give 
up to judgment persons who have been guilty, at 
any period, of great and terrible crimes, or who 
have taken part therein; and there can be but 
one excuse for not doing so. ‘That excuse can 
only exist when we are connected with the cri- 
minals by near and dear ties, and when the voice 
of nature and affection may be supposed to over- 
power a sense of justice. Now, sir, looking upon 
Mademoiselle de St. Morin as your adopted child, 
I think the person who marries her may con- 
sider himself exempt from the duty of doing any- 
thing that may injure you, although the strict 
law of the land may require him to pursue a con- 
trary course: do you understand me ?”’ 

** Not in the least, sir,’? answered the count; 
«if you come here to play the part of the Sphinx, 
with a riddle on your lips, you must even enact 
the character of CEdipus also, and solve it your- 
self.” 

‘«] think, sir, it can be solved in one moment,”’ 
said the baron, *‘ and by one word. ‘Turn your 
thoughts back into the past, count, and tell me 
if you recollect the name of Gaultier Fiteau ?” 

The count sat down, for he had hitherto been 
standing, and the deadly paleness which came 
over his countenance showed the baron at once 
that he had touched a tender spot. ** I see, sir,” 
he continued, * that you do recollect the name. 
I will beg you to make a still greater effort of 
memory, and tell me whether you remember 
where you were, and how employed, on the 
night and at the moment when Gaultier Fiteau 
was murdered ?” 

The count made no reply, but remained in 
deathlike silence, with his eyes fixed firmly on 
the ground. The baron, too, added nothing more 
for several moments, leaving what he had said to 
work its effect. Judging from all that he saw 
that the words already spoken were enough, he 
determined not to show the scantiness of his in- 
formation by attempting to create any greater 
alarm ; and a few minutes’ reflection confirmed 
him, not only in acting thus prudently, but also 
in soothing and softening the way for concession. 

** Pray be calm, Monsieur de Castelneau,”’ he 
said. ‘I seek notto pain or toinjure you; very 
far from it, I assure you. I deeply and devotedly 
love Mademoiselle de St. Morin. I would do 
anything on earth to obtain her, and have, per- 
haps, been led by this passion into rash and un- 

justifiable acts ; but still she must be mine ; and 
all I now ask is, that you would behave in this 


business, not according to the wild and somewhat 
inappropriate notions which you have imbibed 
from that mad nation, the English, but as every 
other parent or guardian in all France would, 
and give her to the man whom, all circumstances 
considered, it is best that she should marry.” 

‘I cannot, sir, | cannot force her inclination,” 
burst forth the count. ‘I have promised her her 
free choice, and were | to die to-morrow, I would 
not retract from my word.” 

‘* But doubtless,”” said the Baron de Cajare, 
** Mademoiselle de St. Morin herself will not 
drive the matter to such alternatives, if she be 
left to judge for herself. May I be permitted to 
plead my own cause with her for a few minutes 
alone ?”’ 

** Ay, and tell her this whole tale,”’ exclaimed 





the count, * false as it is, and baseless altogether, 
to make her abhor one whom she has loved from 
infancy, and—”’ 

‘* Your pardon, your pardon,” said the baron. 
‘T have told no tale at all; and if any thing said 
be false or baseless, you cannot have the slightest 
occasion to fear it.”” 

“« Nay, nay,” replied the count, ‘that follows 
not atall. ‘I'here may be circumstances—nay, 
I deny not that there are circumstances—which 
give to the most innocent the appearance of guilt. 
Do we not all know how often, upon full and 
legal proof, the innocent head has been brought 
to the block, while the guilty one has escaped !”’ 

*¢ We do, indeed,’’ answered the baron; * and 
therefore, of course, I never dream for one mo- 
ment of entering into any particulars with Made- 
moiselle de St. Morin. I only wish to plead my 
own cause, and to add, in order to show some 
slight claim upon her attention, that your life is 
in my power, without in the least degree intend- 
ing to make use of the means in my hand. May 
I do this?” 

The count smiled bitterly, repeating, ** Slight 
claim! Well, sir, I cannot refuse, but you must 
not ask me im any respect to urge her. You 
must not expect that [ will make it my request 
even, that I will express a hope or a wish.” 

‘« No,”’ replied the baron; ‘all I will ask is, 
that if she comes to you for confirmation of my 
words—if she says to you that I have told her 
that your life is in my power—you will reply 
that I have told her true: ask nothing, demand 
nothing of her; Jéave her own heart to decide ; 
and I call Heaven to witness, if she do decide in 
my favour, that I will make her the best and most 
devoted of husbands.” 


The count paused without reply for a minute 
or two; and never did a more terrible or painful 
struggle take place in the breast of man than that 
which raged in his during his silence. It was 
not one feeling singly opposing another; it was 
not alone that apprehension for himself combated 
his love and tenderness for Annette ; but it was 
that various feelings and passions took part 
against each other in his breast at once, and fears 
of disgrace and shame, affection for Annette, ha- 
tred and contempt for the baron, répugnance to 
sink himself in the opinion of the person he loved 
best on earth, and high and noble principles of 
what was just, and right, and dignified, all arrayed 
themselves on the one side or the other, and 
maintained for those few minutes a fearful con- 
flict in his heart. 

Apprehension, however, triumphed, more by 
its old and rooted ‘in his mind than any- 


thing else. ‘That feat had been the bugbear of 


cubus which crushed down all his joys, and he 
found that he had no power to resist it now. 

“It must be as you wish,” said the count, a 
length; ‘ but I have your promise, your plighted 
word, your pledge, that you will say nothing of 
this matter to her; that you will give her none 
of the particulars; that you will never, never cali 
up a suspicion in her mind against me.” 

“* Never,” replied the baron; “ never, if she 
consents to be mine. I will say but what I have 
told you: I will tell her merely that your life is 
in my power.” 

**Well,” thought the count, ‘ well, I can but 
leave it to herself: it is a sacrifice I will not ask, 
I will not demand; but if she decides for her- 
self, why should I oppose? Let her judge: it 
were cruelty to her to deny her the power of 
judging where the life of one whom she loves as 
a father is at stake.” 

Did this reasoning satisfy him? It would seem 
not; for, in the end, a sort of sarcastic smile 
came upon his countenance, as if he scorned him- 
self for using such sophistry ; and then a look of 
deep melancholy succeeded it, of bitter, dark, 
remorseful sorrow ; and pressing his hand upon 
his brow, he slowly left the room. 

‘¢ Pray call Mademoiselle de St. Morin hither, 
my good friend,”’ he said, entering the cabinet 
in which the surgeon was seated. ‘I wish to 
speak to her for a moment or two alone.” 

Annette came quickly, and the count was glad 
that she did so, for every instant of expectation 
was terrible. Her eyes instantly rested on his 
countenance, and she exclaimed, ‘ You are ill, 
my dear father! Oh! what is the matter? That 
base man has agitated and offended you, I am 
sure.” 

“No, no, my Annette,’”’ replied the count, 
shrinking from the terms of condemnation by 
which she designated him to whom he seemed 
driven to consign her for life, “no, my Annette. 
no; perhaps he may not mean—But, no, I will 
not say a word more in his favour,” he added, 
more firmly. ‘Go to him, my Annette: you 
will find him in the saloon. Hear what he has 
to say to you, and then decide for yourself. Let 
no other consideration but the feelings of your 
own heart affect you my child. It is right that 
you should have the power of judging ; but oh, 
Annette ! oh, judge wisely and well !’ 

*« But tell me,”’ she said, in an agitated voice, 
** tell me, my dear father—” 

** Nay, nay, my dear child,” said the count, 
‘ask me no questions; go, decide for yourself. 
No one can decide but you, no one can decide 
for you. Would to God that I could.” 

Annette stood and gazed at him for a moment 
or two in painful silence; then turned, and, sum- 
moning all her resolution, with a slow but un- 
wavering step she sought the saloon in which the 
Baron de Cajare awaited her. 

For a few moments afier she had left him, the 


firm and wise decision, gave some comfort to the 
mind of the Count de Castelneau. For a tithe 
he persuaded himself that he had done his duty, 
that he had acted as he ought to act towards An- 
nette ; but his judgment was too keen and clear, 
his heart too much accustomed to self-examin 
tion, for such a delusion to continue long. A 
brief, a very brief space of thought, showed him 
that he was sacrificing her to himself; that he 
was oe ae to the arms of a man whom 
she hated and despised; a man who, he himself 
was confident, would render her miserable for 
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that to accomplish this purpose he was employ- 
ing, even while he seemed to leave her free, the 
most terrible means of compulsion: the compul- 
sion of her heart’s best feelings and principles, 
the compulsion of her affectivn forhim. He felt 
that it was base; he felt that it was degrading ; 
he felt that he had fallen more than ever in his 
own opinion ; and, burying his eyes in his hands, 
he shut out all external objects, and the predo- 
mioant sensation was hatred of himself. 





CHAPTER XLIIL. 


As soon as Annette entered the saloon, the 
Baron de Cajare advanced towards her, with a 
countenance from which he had banished every 
trace of bad passion. It is not to be denied that 
he was a handsome and a graceful man, and that 
in his whole address and appearance there was 
something highly courtly and distinguished ; but 
yet Annette could not behold him without sensa- 
tions of dislike and apprehension, which cer- 
tainly were not diminished by the short and 
unsatisfactory conference she had just held with 
the Count de Castelneau. She bowed gravely 
as he approached, but withheld her han, though 
he seemed about to take it, and, seating herself 
in the chair which the count had before occupied, 
she said, ** Monsieur de Castelneau informs me, 
sir, that you wish to speak to me.” 

* You cannot doubt upon what subject, Ma- 

demoiselle de St. Morin,”’ said the baron; * it 
must be evident to you, it must have been 
evident to you before you quitted Castelneau, 
that I do, and have long loved you sincerely and 
dearly.” 
“ From all I have known and seen, sir,”’ re- 
plied Annette, coldly, and even bitterly, for the 
very profession of his love seemed an offence to 
her, after the events that had passed, ‘from all 
that I have known and seen, the method you 
have taken to display your love has been some- 
what strange; but in one word—”’ 

‘‘Hear me, hear me, first, mademoiselle,” 
said the baron; ‘ hear me before you make any 
decision.” : 

“T have none to make sir,” replied Annette ; 
“my sentiments were fixed long ago ; but go on, 
if you think fit.” 

“ Your opinions may have been formed upon 
bin | grounds,” replied the baron; ‘ not that I 
intend to deny anything that I have done; for 
every strong passion, if it be not a madness 
itself, produces a temporary insanity. Mine has 
certainly done so; for the strongest proof of in- 
sanity is the choice of such means as are most 
likely to defeat the object.” 

“ You reason too calmly and too well for a 
madman, sir,” replied Annette ; ‘but whether it 
were so or not could make no difference to me 
now.” 

The baron bit his lip, but he still replied in 
the same deferential tone. ‘1 think it might, if 
i would hear me to an end. In seeking your 

and endeavouring to obtain your hand, I 
have committed many acts which were calculated, 
I ackno pom gl at once to deprive me of your 
affection” your esteem; but many other 
things that I have done have been mistaken, and 
others have doubtless been misrepresented. All, 
however, have been prompted by love; by that 
deep, int 3 overpowering attachment which 





can never quered ; which will endure 
through life, and which must eventually produce 
some It is for you to direct that love as 


it to the best objects; to make it the means of 
recalling me from anything that is evil; of lead- 
ing me to all that is high, and noble, and great; 
of turning me, in short, from wrong to right, and 
saving me, by the power of affection, from all 
the vice, and crime, and sorrow, into which, 
perhaps, disappointment and despair may hurry 
me.” 


Annette was now in some degree interested ; 
not touched, not shaken in the slightest degree, 
for she loved another, and under no circumstances 
could she ever love him; but she felt grieved for 
him; and his language had so much the air of 
truth, that she hoped he might be led to better 
things. 

**Oh! Monsieur de Cajare,”’ she said, in a 
milder tone, ‘let me beseech you to think what 
ought to be the results of disappointment, espe- 
cially when that disappointment itself may have 
been, in some degree, brought about by the very 
errors and evils into which you now talk of 
plunging again. Ought it not, oh, tell me, ought 
it not to chasten and correct? Ought it not to 
make you abhor all that is wrong, and seek all 
that is right? Alas! I can give you nothing like 
hope if you do indeed love me as you say. I 
wish that it were otherwise ; I wish from my 
very heart that it were otherwise; but it cannot 
be. Ido pray and entreat that you would urge 
me no more, for it is quite impossible.” 

“‘T must siill urge you, Mademoiselle de St. 
Morin,” replied the Baron de Cajare, somewhat 
sternly ; ‘for many results that you know not 
of depend upon your answering my love and 
becoming my wife.” 

The altered tone in which he spoke was to 
Annette rather a relief than otherwise; and she 
replied, **’IT'o end all in one word, sir, then, | 
have but to tell you that, whatever be the case, 
you never can or will have my hand; nor can 
you obtain my love, for it is already given to 
another. Thus, whatever may be the conse- 
quences of my reply, that reply is made.” 

‘« Let me first tell you what does hang upon 
your decision, Mademoiselle de St. Morin,” said 
the baron. ‘First, there depends upon it the 
life of the Count de Castelneau; next, his honour; 
next, his property; next, the fame and name of 
his whole family and relations.”’ 

Annette started up from her seat, and gazed 
on him with a look of wild incredulity. 

«It cannot be!’ she exclaimed ; ‘oh, no, it 
cannot be !” 

“It is!’ answered the baron, firmly and 
sternly. ‘I would not urge this plea till every 
other argument had failed ; but I now tell you 
that it is so; and if you doubt me, ask the count 
himself.” 

**T will, I will,” cried Annette, wildly ; and 
darting from the room like a bird escaped from 
the hand which has striven to grasp it, she 
flew to the cabinet where she had left her guar- 
dian. She found him, as we have shown, with 
his eyes buried in his hands ; and although he 
heard the step which, though still light, was 
now quick and impatient, he raised not his head ; 
he felt that he dared hardly look that pure in- 
nocence in the face. 

She paused, and gazed upon him mournfully ; 
she read in that downcast aspect—she remem- 
bered in the words that he had spoken to her, 
and in much that she had seen—dark and terri- 
ble signs corroborative of the tale she had just 
heard. There was a deep mystery, indeed, for 
her mind in all that she beheld ; but if she asked 
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herself what it could be, what was the meaning 


of all the strange and unaccountable changes 
which had taken place in the feelings and de- 
meanour of her guardian, it was with no touch of 
curiosity ; it was with the simple, straightfor- 
ward purpose of judging what it might be her 
duty to do, and with the resolution to do that 
duty at any sacrifice. 

She paused, then, and gazed upon the count, 
scarcely trusting her voice to speak. She knew 
that the tone thereof, that the very first look 
would betray, in a moment, to the eyes of her 
guardian, the terror, agitation, and despair which 
were already in possession of her heart. 

The moment of decision was, however, now 
come; and in that awful moment the high prin- 
ciples and the high soul were not wanting. She 
called up resolution, she nerved her heart, she 
determined to dare all boldly, to hear all calmly ; 
and if, by the utmost sacrifice that woman could 
make, she could save him who had devoted so 
much of his life to the task of rendering her what 
she was, she resolved to make that sacrifice, 
should death itself be the consequence. Ay! 
death itself: for now she concealed nothing from 
her own mind; and very often, within the last 
few months, she had thought not only that the 
grave would be preferable to a union with a man 
whom she did not love, but that the grave must 
follow very rapidly upon so terrible, so horrible 
a fate. She now felt most acutely that such an- 
ticipations were not fallacious ; that death might 
anticipate such a union, and could not follow far 
behind. For that she was prepared ; for that 
she was ready ; and the only thing which she 
miscalculated were her powers of going through 
calmly the terrible scenes which were to precede 
that event. She thought that resolution could 
master every thing; and in that belief, after re- 
maining for several minutes in sad and agitated 
silence, she said, ** My dear guardian, my dear 
father, will you not speak to your Annette ?”’ 

The count looked wildly up. ‘* Yes, An- 
nette, yes,” he said. ‘ Do not do it, my child! 
Do not think of it! Reject it at once! Hear 
not of it!’ 

‘Listen to me, my father,” said Annette, 
‘‘ listen to me, I beseech you.” 

But, while she strove to speak calmly, her 
voice shook, the hand which she had laid upon 
his arm trembled violently. ‘ Listen to me, I 
beseech you, for I am somewhat agitated, some- 
what surprised, He tells me—he tells me, that 
if I refuse to wed him, your life will be the sacri- 
fice.” 

The count paused for a moment, gazing in 
her face, and he then answered, solemnly and 
slowly, ‘*I must not lie, even for you, Annette : 
he has said true; my life is in his power. Let 
me tell you, my dear Annette, let me tell you 
how all this happened. So help me Heaven! I 
am as guiltless as the child unborn.” 

‘¢ Hush !” said she, ** hush my dear guardian ; 
tell me nothing. With me you want no excul- 
pation ; I am satisfied of all. Nothing can shake 
my faith in you. Have I not known you from 
my infancy? There be proofs, my father, small, 
silent proofs, in the daily intercourse of confident 
hearts, that not the most bitter and condemnatory 
evidence, and a harsh course of law, can ever 
outweigh, even by a hair !”’ 

The count started up and clasped her in his 
arms, exclaiming, ‘Bless thee, my Annette! 
bless thee, my sweet child !”’ 

‘‘Oh! do not move me,” she said. ‘1am 
too weak, too much agitated already. Give me, 
oh, give me calmness to think and aet ~ ought. 
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He has your life in his power. Do you think, 
my guardian, that he will use that power? Do 
you think that it is quite sure he will attempt to 
use it ?” 

** He will, my child,” replied the count; * but 
make me answer no more such questions, my 
Annette. Since thou hast left me, | have re- 
proached myself bitterly, most bitterly, for sub- 
jecting thee to any such painful decision. ‘The 
moment of feehleness is past. I thank thee, my 
child, for thy bright aud beautiful generosity 
towards me! I thank thee, not only for thy 
willingness to save me ata sacrifice of more than 
life, but I thank thee, also, for having given me 
back myself, and taught me what is right to do. 
Dearest Annette, thou shalt make no such saeri- 
fice! ‘Thy fate and fortune, thank God, are 
already secure: I will meet mine as may best 
betide me; but I will not pass my child, the 
beloved child of my adoptivn, through the fire, 
as an offering to such a demon as this who de- 
mands thee.” 

“ Nay, nay,” said Annette; ‘* can you sup- 
pose that I will suffer such a thing? Listen to 
me, my dear father. Seat yourself there, and 
listen to your Annette, while she pours forth her 
whole heart towards you. It is but once in her 
life, perhaps, that she can do so. Nay, let me 
kneel; and, as the count sunk back into the 
chair, she dropped upon her knees beside him. 

‘‘ Hear me out,’’ she continued, ‘ hear me 
out: my conduct is determined fully and reso- 
lutely. You know that my heart is already 
given to another, and not this man, and on that 
point I will never deceive him ; but if he chooses 
to demand and receive, as the price of your 
safety and your peace, this cold and lifeless hand, 
it shall be his. . Of Ernest 1 must not and I dare 
not speak. His conduct! must not nor | ought 
not to blame. He has done his duty, doubtless, 
to his family and to his station. God provides 
mitigations for our sufferings even in our griels ; 
for had Ernest been as devoted to me as 1 would 
have been to him, this moment might have been 
tenfold more terrible than it now is. Hear me, 
nay, hear me; for in this brief moment, when 
all is to be decided forever, with searcely the 
slightest pause for thought, it is necessary that I 
should consider all things—ay, my father, and 
prepare you for all things. Much agony may 
perhaps be spared me; for neither must I, nor 
must you suppose, that it is likely | should ever 
wed this man. Long ere that—if we can so form 
our plan that the terrible day may be delayed— 
long ere that, Annette will be wedded to a sterner 
lord, but one more calm and true. Nay, fear 
not, my father: I have no rash thoughts; but I 
trust in God, and know, that when in yonder 
room I pledge myself to be his #f 7 live, at that 
instant the fiat goes forth which shall save me 
from lengthened torture, if it do not relieve me 
altogether from the obligation of that vow. I 
know it, | feel it, and I bless God that it is so; 
for, even while He is pleased to afflict me, He 
gives me the highest and noblest of consolations, 
the power of showing my love and gratitude 
towards you. Nay, nay, a few words more; 
and I pray you do not weep, for I could weep 
too, and I would fain resist those. tears; but let 
us now speak of things more important. My 
resolution is taken. Now to secure that, it leads 
to good and not to evil. Let us remember that 
my hope is in death, not life ; and if I die before 
the day, this man—this false, base man—may 
still betray you. We must have sureties, we 


must have bonds, that this terrible thing is not 








done for nothing. Oh! my guardian, I am too 
inexperienced in such matters to know what will 
be security enough; you must judge of that. 
Come with me, come with me, and fix him firmly 
to some engagement from which his craft and 
subtlety cannot escape, otherwise, through life, 
you will be his slave after Annette is gone. 
Come with me, for 1 have not wisdom to deal 
with things so important; and, to say truth, I 
feel faint, and somewhat dizzy with this agita- 
tion.”’ 

The count rose from the chair in which, 
during the last few minutes, he had been seated, 
with his hand shading his eyes. He had evi- 
dently been moved by various emotions; some- 
times he had trembled violently, and once the 
tears had rolled slowly down his cheeks. Lat- 
terly, however, he had been very calm, and had 
made no movement whatsoever. 

When his hands were now withdrawn, how- 
ever, the drops were gone from his eyes, though 
his face was deadly pale. 

“Sit down, my Annette,” he replied, in a 
calm tone; ** rest here till I return. - 1 will settle 
the whole matter with the Baron de Cajare.”’ 

Annette, who felt her strength and courage 
failing—whose heait, now that all was said and 
done, that the decision was made, and the energy 
of action passed away—was sick unto the death ; 
Annette did as he told her, and the count took 
two steps towards the door. In that brief mo- 
ment, however, the truth flashed upon her mind: 
she started up, sprang forward, and caught him 
by the arm. ‘ You shall not refuse him!” she 
cried, ** you shall not refuse him! Did I know 
that for my sake you suffered, I should die a 
thousand and a thousand times in one. Oh, no, 
no! you shall not refuse him !”’ 

**My child,” cried the count, vehemently, 
‘so help me Heaven! as, with my consent, you 
shall never be his. Death is an empty name: 
within ten short years that must be my portion, 
beyond all doubt; and as for the disgrace, none 
that the hissing lips and pointed finger of popular 
error could direct at me would be equal for one 
moment to the shame, the burning shame, that 
I now feel in having for one instant thought of 
sacrificing thee to save my worthless existence. 
Let me go, my child, let me go, to quench this 
fire that is at my heart.” 

‘‘ Never, never,”’ cried Annette, clinging to 
him; ‘never, never, my father: this is my task, 
this is my duty. Hear me, hear me, oh! I be- 
seech you, hear me. I am willing, | am ready : 
if you die, I will die with you.” 

The count unclasped her arnmis and broke 
away, but as he did so Annette fell at his feet 
upon the floor. ‘The count gazed at her for a 
moment, but she lay there insensible: and he 
hesitated whether to leave her and fulfil his pur- 
pose at ence with the baron, or to stay and 
endeavour to recall her to consciousness. Ten- 
derness, however, for Annette prevailed, and, 
stooping down, he raised her from the ground. 
She had become so pale, however, so ghastly 
was the expression of her countenance, the faint- 
ing fit into which she had fallen was so like 
death itself, that the count became alarmed, and 
called aloud for assistance. 

Good old Donnine burried quick at her mas- 
ter’s voice; some other servants followed; and 
the leud lamentations which were now made 
soon called to the chamber not only the surgeon, 
but the Baron de Cajave himself. The count, at 
the moment he cate wes holding Annette in 
his arms, and the eyes of the two met. But 


ae 


every thing like fear had left the countenance of 
Monsieur de Castelneau, and he exclaimed slo 
«Get you hence, demon, get hence! You se 
what you havedone. Get you hence, and never 
let me see your face again.” 

“I fear you must hear from me though, 
Monsieur de Castelneau,”’ said the baron, witha 
bitter sneer upon his lip; “I fear you must hear 
from me, and that you shall do right speedily.” 

«* Play what scoundrel part you will, sir,” re. 
plied the count, ‘* but only rid me of the presence 
of a villain.” 

The baron raised his finger with a menacing 
look, and without more words quitted the room, 





CHAPTER XLIV. 


The Baron de Cajare sat in his dressing-room 
some few hours after the period of his visit to 
Versailles. He was not by any means so calm 
and sedate as usual in his demeanour; and the 
valet who was attending upon him remarked that 
there was a degree of irritability and impatience 
in his whole conduct which was very uncommon 
with him; for to say the truth, and to do him but 
justice, in his every-day commerce with the 
world he was of a very tranquil and even temper, 
reserving the display of violent passions for great 
occasions alone, and even then guiding them 
with a sufficient degree of power to prevent them 
from ruffling his manner, or disturbing his voice 
and look. Such, however, as I have just said, 
was not the case at present, and the reason was 
very plain. ‘There were two passions active in 
his breast, not one; neither loved to give way, 
and they irritated him by the struggle between 
them. These two were the same we have before 
noticed: two of the most violent, if not the most 
powerful in the human breast—love and revenge ; 
and they were also the two most strong in his 
own nature and character, however strange it 
may seem to say that such a man was capable of 
love. Still, so perverse a thing is human nature, 
so strange and so wild are the alliances which 
take place between different passions in our 
breast, that his interview with Annette during 
that morning had increased both his attachment 
to her and his determination by some means to 
obtain her. Vanity armed herself in the same 
cause as love; and pride, uneonquerable pride, 
only bowed the head for the purpose of triumph- 
ing more completely. 

Towards the Count de Castelneau, however, 
his feelings were very different. There, unmiti- 
gated hatred and the thirst for vengeance were 
predominant ; and sooner or later to work his 
destruction, and take a terrible account of every 
sarcastic look and cutting word that the count had 
directed towards him, was his firmest and strong- 
est resolution ; still, how to gratify both these 
passions was a question of great difficulty, which 
troubled him sorely to.solve. The desire of re- 
venge, however, was, if anything, the stronger 
- the ied and eras i hs mind, ” 

itter pleasure, the thought of giving up the 
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vited , and glutted the desires of the ruf- 
fian in hi ice—yet he well knew that the 


wealth of the Count de Castelneau enabled him 
to sand far greater means ; and that, there- 
fore, if Pierre Jean chose to apply to him, and 
to extort from that nobleman large sums as the 
atti ay vengeance and love might both 

‘disappointed. His. first object, t re, was 
to bind the ruffian to him by such ties as it would 
be his interest to keep inviolate, and his next, to 
prevent any actual communication between Pierre 

ean and the count. For this double purpose he 

had already sent for hiin; and he now sat wait- 

ing with an eager and impatient mind, revolving 

all his dark schemes, and giving himself alter- 

nately to the one and the other of the tempestuous 
is which stragglied in his bosom. 

In the mean while, his valet aided to dress 
him with seru exactness ; for the. money 
which was to be the bribe of his base agent was 
yet to be obtained, at least in part; and the means 
which the baron had to employ in order to gain 


* jt led him naturally into that society where luxury 


and ostentation were carried to the highest pos- 
sible pitch. Before he was agescgpes Cxaese 
Pierre Jean himself appeared ; and al the 
valet was, in his master’s opinion, one of those 
old and tried servants of his will who might be 
safely trusted with many a delicate secret, yet 


the dismissed him on this occasion, and 
proceeded with his toilet unaided. 


As he went on, he detailed to Pierre Jean all 
that had occurred at Versailles ; but, to his sur- 


‘prise, he found that his companion’s view of the 


progress he had made was very different from his 
own. Pierre Jean declared that nothing could 
be more favourable than the result; asked 
whether he could expect the count and the young 
‘Tady A age all at once: and as revenge, for the 
“mere sake of vengeance, without a to be 
got by it, was to the eyes of the sharper mere 
vanity and folly, he could not at all understand 
why the baron dwelt so much a hy the bitter and 
nae conduct of the Count de Castelneau 
os 
angry 
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‘every other sort of means, for it does not wear 
out, and may be used again and again every day ; 
each day driving on the matter you aim at a bit 
more and a bit more, till it is all accomplished. 
ng you pressed the count 
somewhat too hard, und made the man angry, as 
well he might be ; but just let me go to him to- 
morrow, and I'll bring the matter round, J’ll 
warrant ye.” 

ar ne as we have-already shown, did 
not at all accord with the baron’s views, and he 
therefore answered, “‘ No, no, my good friend, I 
have determined upon a different course; I will 
punish this Count de Castelneau, and marry the 
young lady too; but if we can arrange our mat- 
ters ; before to-morrow at this hour the 


rs pro 
; | count shall be in the Chatelet.” 


«« That may suit your views, Monsieur le Ba- 
ron,”’ replied Pierre Jean, «+ but I do notsee how 
it would agree with mine. Now the money is to 
be paid'to me, you know, when you marry this 
pretty Annette; but if you put the count in the 
Chatelet, you will never marry her at all. As 
long as this little business of the count’s is a 
secret, we have some influence over him; but 
the moment that you have made the charge pub- 
lic, you lose your power, for you have done your 
worst. No, no, my good friend the baron, that’s 
a bad card: don’t play it till you have got no 
better.” 

*‘ But suppose,” replied the baron, ‘* it should 
be as pleasant to me to punish this Count de 
Castelneau as to marry Mademoiselle de St. 
Morin, what say you then ?” 

“Why, I suppose such a thing is possible,” 
said the man, “ though it’s very foolish ; but, at 
the game time, that wouldn’t make it suit me a 
bit the better.” 

«<7 am not quite so foolish as you think,”’ an- 
swered the baron, ‘as I will show you in a few 
minutes-; and as for your part of the transaction, 
I can make it suit you just as well ; forif I pledge 
myself to pay you the same sum on the con- 
demnation of the count as I was to pay on my 
marriage with the lady, the matter will, of course, 
be equal to you.” 

“TI do not know that exactly,” replied the 
man; “*I do not want to hurt the count. The 

irl was very civil to me when I was bringing 
Ror up from Castelneaw, and had such a winning 
way with her that she had almost turned my head, 
pts made me do a very silly thing. So I would 
rather show her a kindness than an unkindness ; 
and though it is no great kindness, indeed, to 
marry her to you, yet I suppose she would not 
be much worse off than most women—poor 
devils ! we lead them hard lives of it, any how. 
But let me hear your plan farther, my good friend 
the baron. You spoke just now as if you in- 
tended to marry her, after all; now how is that 
to be brought about? I mustsee my way clearly, 
you know.” 

«Why thus, then,” said the baron; ‘I will 
tell you the points, Master Pierre Jean ; 
but, having done so, remember, I intend to have 
the whole management of the matter in my own 
hands, if you are to have your reward at all. In 
the first place, I purpose to lodge my information 
= pe count with the police to-morrow. 

ou are, on your to keep yourself quiet and 
out of the way till the proper time, and to obey 
my directions in everything. Having, then, 


in. | shown the girl that I am in earnest, I will tell her 


that the count’s life ds upon me; that if 
she will immediately give me her hand, I will set 
the count free.” 











“Stay, stay, stay,” cried Pierre Jean; “ how 
will you manage that ?”’ 

“« By suppressing your evidence and sending 
you out of the country,”’ replied the baron. 

‘it is a pleasant place, Paris,” said Pierre 
Jean. “I am not fond of travelling, for my own 
part. I am a domestic man, and fond of my own 
home, and never like goiag abroad except upon 
matters of business.” 

‘‘T understand you,” rejoined the baron, bit- 
terly ; ‘but you do not, of course, suppose that 
lam such a fool, in dealing with a raseal like 
you, not to calculate his price to a farthing be- 
forehand.” 

«You are a wise’ man, baron,’’ answered 
Pierre Jean, “ and not a fool; but between buy- 
ers and sellers, you know, there may be a differ- 
ence as to the price. Now what do you think I 
should require for going abroad ?”” 

<7] do not know,” replied the baron; ‘but I 
know what it will suit me exactly to give; and, 
in order to make no mistake, I have put all the 
items upon this scrap of paper beforehand, that 
we may come to the point at once. If I require 
you to go abroad, you know it will be when my 
marriage with Mademoiselle de St. Morin is 
secure; so you will then have, in the first place, 
your five thousand louis: now what do you de- 
mand more ?”’ 

‘* Ten thousand crowns,” replied the scoundrel. 

‘«« There,’’ said the baron, pointing to a line in 
a paper which he held in his hand, “you see I 
have put down that sum beforehand.” 

“T am delighted to find,’’ answered Pierre 
Jean, ‘ that you have a just appreciation of my 
abilities; and now for the other articles, Mon- 
sieur le Baron.” 

‘* Well, then, at once,” replied the baron, “I 
am ready to give you the five thousand louis if 
the count be condemned or if I marry the young 
lady. ‘Ten thousand crowns in addition if I am 
obliged to send you from the country, and one 
hundred crowns each day that the business is 
going on, from the period of my laying the infor- 
mation till the whole is settled one way or the 
other; but solely tipon condition that you obey 
my orders to the letter; that you go nowhere but 
where I permit you to go; and that you give me 
fuli and complete information as to all that you 
know.” 

‘* For which I am to have,’’ added Pierre Jean, 
“the sum of five hundred livres to spend this 
night in a grand carouse with my friends.” 

** So be it,” said the baron. “* Are we agreed?” 

‘* Why, I have one slight objection lefi,”’ re- 
plied Pierre Jean. ‘*'That Monsieur Morin— 
that troublesome Monsieur Morin—gave me no- 
tice the other day that I had better not interfere 
with things that do not concern me; for that 
there was a noose round my neck which might 
soon be jerked up. He was speaking of this very 
affair at the time, and it was that that he aimed 
at, I am sure.” 

** Ha !”’ said the baron, “then we must be on 
our guard against him. What! you think he 
warned you not to impeach this man? That 
might be a severe charge against Monsieur Morin 
himself.” 

‘* Meddle not with him, Monsieur le Baron, 
meddle not with him,” cried Pierre Jean. “ No 
man ever meddled with him yet that did not re- 
pent it. ‘There is but one man in all France 
whom f fear, and he is the man.”’ 

«* Nevertheless,” replied the baron, “ we 
must have that charge of partiality behind our 
hand, in case he interferes in any way with our 
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roceedings. In the first place, however, you will | led him to draw up a document which placed him | ed and grieved you: they have well-nigh killed 
oe my plan already answers well, for I intend to | greatly in the power of the man with whom he | you; I see it, I see it, my own, my beloved 
make the charge in my own name, and not in | was deali ‘And now, Master Pierre Jean,” | bride. But the grief and the pain are over, my 
yours, reserving my witnesses till the cause is | he said, ** before I give you these five hundred | Annette; the agony that we have both suffered 


tried, Should it be necessary to bring you for- 
ward at all, the first part of your evidence will 
show, if I understand you aright, that you have 
already spoken with this Pierre Morin on the 
subject, and that he has neglected his duty in not 
instituting immediate inquiry.” 

“« Why, bless you, my good friend the baron,” 
exclaimed his saucy companion, * Pierre Morin 
knows the whole business as well as I do. 
There’s nothing takes i in France that he 
does not know, indeed, and of that affair, of 
course, no one knows so much ; for it was upon 
his evidence that two of the men were convicted 
and executed. He shut them both into a room, 
and kept them there until the police came. How 
he happened to let the other one out I cannot tell; 
but certain it is, that there was a third man with 
them as they went towards Fiteau’s house at the 
very time and hour the old man was murdered. 
I cannot doubt that the third man went to the 
very door with them, for 1 saw him; and it is 
not less sure that that third man was the Abbe de 
Castelneau. The reason of his letting him off is 
clear, enough. Before that time the abbe had 
adopted his daughter.”’ 

“ Ay, and that is the reason, too,” said the 
baron, “‘ why he now attempts to screen him 
from justice! But, if I have my will,” he mut- 
tered in a low voice, ‘the sword of justice shall 
fall on his own head. I will to the lieutenant 
himself, and tell the whole story to his private 
ear. I will go thither directly.” 

‘‘ The lieutenant-general is ill,”’ replied Pierre 
Jean ; ‘he has been ill for a long while now, and 
everything passes through this man’s hands.” 

* He is not so ill as to refuse to see me,” re- 
joined the Baron de Cajare: “I will go to him 
immediately. I would give this right hand to 
break that Pierre Morin on the same wheel where 
the Count de Castelneau shall perish.” 

“You will be too rash, my dear baron, you 
will be too rash,” replied Pierre Jean; ‘* you 
will ruin us all, if you don’t mind, by giving way 
to your temper. However, do not start up in 
such a hurry! Remember, you have two little 
things to do for me before you go. First, to 
draw up a certain paper embodying all the par- 
ticulars upon which we have agreed; for all must 
go on safely, my good friend. I must have all 
my rewards and recompenses written clearly 
down; and you may put anything you like into 
the agreement, on your part, which you may think 
will bind me up tight. Come, my good friend, 
it must be done before we part, so it may be as 
well to do it at once; for, until that paper is 
signed, I shall consider myself as free to do what 
I like.” 

This sort of freedom, however, was not at all 
that which the baron wished Pierre Jean to en- 
joy; and, hurried on by the eagerness of passion, 
he would have consented to anything rather than 
forego the opportunity for revenge which seemed 
now opened before him. He accordingly sat 
down to draw up the paper, but, notwithstanding 
his hasty eagerneés, it oceupied considerable 
time; for the baron strove h 
into particulars, and Pierre Jean would pass no- 


thing whatsoever that was not distinctly specifi- | s 


ed. The promised reward for every act to be 
performed was marked with perfect exactness ; 
and it cannot be denied that the ions of the 
Baron de Cajare, with all his wit and cunning, 


to avoid entering 
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livres, you will ect that you are to return to 
this house before midnight. I will have a room 
prepared for you, where you can remain with 
comfort and convenience. ‘There you must con- 
tinue, well taken care of, during the whole of 
each day, and never go forth without my permis- 
sion. If you put your foot over the threshold, 
you lose your hundred crowns for that day.” 
Pierre Jean consented without the least hesita- 
tion; but it must not be thence inferred that he 
had any intention whatsoever of keeping one of 
the promises he made a moment longer than was 
= and expedient for him todo so, The 
aron certainly had the strongest tie u him 
which he could have, which was that of merce- 
nary interest. By it he thought he could do 
everything, indeed; but he had yet to learn that 
there is no bond that is binding upon a man with- 
out paver. Suspicion, ra , which sad ex- 
perience forces even upon the virtuous and the 
good after long commerce with the world, is 
never absent from the wicked and the base; for 
their own hearts supply the most convincing 
proof of that treachery and deceit which they 
guard against in others. ‘Thus, nothing like con- 
fidence could ever dwell in the bosom of the Ba- 
ron de Cajare, and he did, of course, entertain 
the most lively doubts of the low companion of 
his iniquity; but he was obliged to content him- 
self by taking the best precautions that he could ; 
and the moment. Pierre Jean had received the 
money and departed, the nobleman called his 
valet, and ordered him to have the man followed, 
and all his actions watched. The valet bowed 
low, in his usual grave and silent manner; but 
the baron thought that he perceived the slightest 
possible smile curling his lip, and from that mo- 
ment he suspected him also. 





CHAPTER XLV. 


‘1 am afraid,” said the surgeon, as he bent 
over Annette, ‘ that I must open a vein. This 
seems to me to be no common fainting fit, but the 
stunning effect of some terrible agitation. It can 
do no harm to take a little blood, and must, at 
all events, relieve the heart.”’ 

‘“‘ Hush !”’ eried the count, who supported her 
head upon his arm, **she revives;”’ and, as he 
spoke, a sort of faint shudder over the fair 
form that lay pale and deathlike' before their eyes. 

‘* Who is that ringing the great bell so furious- 
ly?” demanded Monsieur de Castelneau the next 
moment, speaking in a low voice to one of the 


servants. ‘Go to the porter and see; and if 


that villain, the Baron de Cajare, be returned on 
any — drive him forth with blows, and 
say {made you. My Annette, my. sweet An- 
nette! See, she opens her eyes. Be comforted 


my beloved child; all.will go well.” 
nette rai hand faintly 


: to her head, 





‘hand faintly 


and | ex 





}*+for it will soon be 


is past. I have my father, a8 I knew | 
should find him, eager, anxious that you: should 
be mine. He bids me tell you, dear one, that if 
he could have chosen from the whole world for 
his son’s happiness, he would have chosen none 
but you. He bids me say that there is no ob- 
stacle, no hesitation, not a shade of doubt. Nay, 
dear Annette, nay,” he continued, ** why do you 
turn towards the count with such a look of agony 


and grief? What has happened ? » Surely 
Monsieur de Castelneau will not-object ; 
“Far from it, Ernest,” replied the count, tak- 


ing Annette’s hand and placing it in his; “ she is 
yours, she is ever yours!” : 

“Qh no!’ exclaimed Annette, in a faint voice, 
withdrawing her hand. “I promised—I pro- 
mised but now! Oh Heaven! this is terrible !” 

“You promised nothing, my Annette,” said 
the count: “all that is at an and forever. | 
myself have terminated all that, and he is gone.” 

** But you—but you!” cried Annette; “ but 

you, my father! what will become of you !”’ 
_ * Mind not me,” replied the count. “ What | 
is done is done, Annette. Before this time it is 
all beyond recall; and were it not, I would make 
it so-even now.” 

Annette covered her eyes with her hands and 
wept, while Ernest de Nogent gazed alternately 
upon her and upon the count with a look of 
grief, and surprise, and disappointment. 

“I had hoped,” he said at length, “to have 
communicated to you, dear Annette, part at least 
of the joy that | myself felt. It is very, very sad 
to find that my coming seems to give you more 
pain than pleasure.”’ 

** Oh, say not so, Ernest, say not so,”’ cried 
Annette, clasping his hand in her own eagerly. 
‘* You cannot, cannot tell what it is I feel; you 
eannot tell how I am cireumstanced.”” -— 

“Will you not give me some explanation, 
then ?”* asked Seana Nogent. 

‘I fear I must forbid any such thing at pre- 
sent,” said the surgeon, interfering: * it is only 
too requisite that Mademoiselle de St. Morin 
should be kept perfectly calm and tranquil for a 
time.” * nt 

‘Nay, nay,” rejoined the count, “ nothi 
will calm her so much as a full explanation wi 
Monsieur de Nogent. Let us but pause for a few 
moments, till she has recovered some strength. 
Now, my good friends,” he added, speaking to 
the servants, “‘ now all but Donnine had better 
leave the room.” 

His orders were obeyed, and all that the sur- 
geon thought for the purpose of restor- 
ing Annette completely was done as speedily as 
possible. ‘The Sr that intervened, indeed, 
were anxiety to all except the 
Count de Cas aan jon was 


, | this {ime taken, and who watched Annette’s looks 
| eagerly, till at length her natural 


eolour return- 
ing, t bat faintly, to her cheek and lips, he 
said, * N st ed Cear Annette, can you bear this 


planation it ‘ 
‘Oh yes,” she answered, “if it may be 


given, if it ought to be given; it would relieve 
me more than anything ; for Ernest would coun- 


sel, and assist, and support us. But think, 
father, oh think !"ean you give dass sgpauicn 
to.an one?” .... Eran | 4 sires ofr 
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Oh yes,” she said; “nothing can be such 
ish as to think that Ernest may doubt or sus- 
” 


me. 
‘ Doubt or sus ou, dear one !” said Er- 
nest, pressing age in his. ‘ Who that 
knows you could do so for a moment? I see 
that ing terrible has occurred that I do not 
understand, and the suspense has been very pain- 
ful to me; but still, my Annette, if there ve any- 
thing that you would prefer unsaid, let it not be 
told on my account; nor suppose for one mo- 
ment that suspicion, or fear, or doubt of any kind 
will linger in my heart.” 

Annette extended her hand to him, and looked 
towards the count with a glance that seemed to 
ask, ‘Is he not worthy of my love?” 

Every one having left the room except the three 
persons most interested, the count paused for a 
moment, looking down fixedly on the floor, and 
then, raising his head, he detail d to Ernest. de 
Nogent, with his usual calm tone, and clear, per- 
spicuous brevity, the principal points of all that 
had oceurred during the moraing. He did not 
conceal Annette’s willingness to devote herze'f 
for him; but he connected it at once with her 
belief that Ernest himself had forsaken her; and 
he added a few brief but powerful words, display- 
ing the agony of mind which she had suffered, 
and the certainty she had felt that death would 
terminate her sufferings before the sacrifice was 
completed. 
Emest de Nogent listened with painful inter- 
est, and Annette’s tears flowed fast at the reca- 
pitulation, At length, however, at the allusion 
made to his silence, Ernest exclaimed, ‘‘1 have 
been foolish, very foolish; I ought to have writ- 
ten at once; but I wished to bear to my dear 
Annette immediately the assurance that my 
father’s willing consent was given. I knew he 
would give it; I was confident that he would not 
hesitate for a moment; and therefore it was I set 
out at onee for Castel Nogent without writing, 
that I might not pain and agitate her by long ex- 
prriener. But now, Monsieur de Castelneau,” 

continued, ** may I be permitted to know what 
is the terrible secret possessed by this base man, 
in order that we may judge how to deal with 
peta ' 

The count gazed upon him with a melancholy 
smile, and replied, « Your appearance and com- 
ing hither this day, my young friend, has reliev- 
ed my mind of part of its load. Whatever befalls 
me, the happiness of this dear girl will be secure. 
To you I give her, to you I trust her! It is a 
precious and a sacred charge; but I knoW that 
you will never fail me, and therefore I repose in 
confidence on you. As for the rest, my conduct 
was determined before you came, and it is now 
more firmly fixed than ever. | will tell you what 
is this secret 5 me I am resolved, when Lo vo 
makes his charges against me, to relate the 
e ae simply and truly, and then to abide 
consequences, be they whet they may. I 
know my own innocence, though I cannot prove 


lain 
w 
the 


will found his charge. I was then, Monsieur de 
Nogent, in the prime of life; past the first rash 
epoch of youth, in the full vigour of body and 
mind, without one faculty or feeling in the 
least deeayed. According to the usual accepta- 
tion of the word, I had been well educated, for I 
had been instructed in various sciences, I had 
acquired much knewledge of different kinds, and 
I was as learned as most men, be their profession 
what it may; but in the true and real sense of 
the word I was ill educated, for I had been taught 
no moral restraint, I had gone through none of 
the discipline of the heart. I was sent forth, in 
fact, to educate myself. It was as if arms were 
put into my hands, and I were bidden to use 
them without being told how. Cast upon the 
world, and holding many of those rich benefices 
which are most scandalously given to men who 
are not, in fact, churchmen, the means of various 
sorts of gratification were open to me, and life 
was one great experiment, which I hasiened for- 
ward to make withou experience and without 
fear. I visited many countries, went through 
many scenes, and did many acts, on the details 
of which I need not dwell. I had strong pas- 
sions, and I indulged them in various ways; but 
the indulgence was not altogether merely for the 
sake of vicious gratification ; it was rather in pur- 
suit of something higher, better, nobler, which I 
had not yet found. i was seeking for happiness, 
in short, but my search was without a guide, 
though I fancied that philosophy was leading me. 
I believed that the only real way to discover in 
what happiness consisted was to taste all enjoy- 
ments, to endeavour to separate the ingredients 
of every pleasant cup, and to take from each the 
elements which satisfied me most. You may 
judge yourself what was the result, both upon my 
character and my fortune. At the end of a few 
years, the first was deeply injured, the second 
ruined altogether. ‘The effect upon my mind and 
heart alarmed me more than all the rest. I felt 
that the state of false and unsatisfactory excite- 
ment in which I lived was producing a habit that 
I could not cast off; a craving for the same sti- 
mulating food stronger and stronger every day. 
I struggled against it; I made efforts to free my- 
self; | proposed to my spirit calmer pleasures, gen- 
tler, more virtuous enjoyments. Some of these 
schemes I even put in practice; and, among the 
rest, for my earthly blessing and my eternal sal- 
vation, I adopted this sweet child, the softener of 
my heart, the purifier of my mind, the sanctifier 
of all my feelings to nobler and to holier things. 

But while God granted me a blessing, he also 

gave a warning and a punishment. I have said 
that my fortune was ruined: | was endeavouring 
to retrieve, to save some small thing out of the 

wreck of all, to give me the means of educating 
and providing for the child of my adoption. 

There was a prospect of success; but ever, when 

a man is poor, the world presses on him the more 

hardly, and adversity, like a dog who has hunted 

down a deer, seizes him by the throat every time 

he tries to struggle up. My creditors pressed 

hard upon me; and to whom I had lent 

sums of money were rarely found in circumstan- 

ces to repay them. Among other claims against 

me was‘a debt to a man named Fiteau, a hard, 

cold-minded old man, who suddenly called for 

his money, and I was obliged. to pay him, though 

it left me. penniless in the world. In that evil 

hour I encountered in the street two old acquaint- 

ances, of no very high or pure character. ‘They 

were men of rank, and had once been’ inen 


purse, and, I may venture to say, much poorer 
still in principle. One of them, the Count HL, 
owed me a considerable sum, but I was quite 
hopeless of his ever discharging the debt. He 
had given me a bond for it; but I knew him to 
live, as so many other men do live in Paris, 
solely by the proceeds of the gaming table, I 
met him, however, and the Chevalier de M., just 
towards dusk on the evening of a bright April 
day, and, in the pain and anxiety of the moment, 
I told them what had just occurred with this 
Gaultier Fiteau. When I came up, I had re- 
marked something peculiar in the manner of 
both. ‘They had been talking vehemently and 
eagerly together, but in low tones, and, as soon 
as | approached, became silent at once. The 
count seemed to fancy that what I said regard- 
ing Fiteau had for its object to make him pay 
me the sum he owed me; and he replied, with 
a peculiar smile that I shall never forget— 

“** Well, well, my dear abbe, wait till to- 
morrow, and perhaps I shall be able to discharge 
the whole.’ 

*** Nonsense, count,’ I answered ; ‘ why, you 
are well nigh as poor as I am, and, of course, 
do not expect any payment.’ 

“* Ay, but I expect to receive a large sum," 
he said. 

*«* From some lucky hit to-night ?’ I asked. 

‘** Perhaps so,’ he said, with that same pecu- 
liar smile ; ‘ but it is a very sure hit too.” 

**«T declare,’ I replied, ‘ I would try my luck 
once more myself, but this rascally goldsmith 
has not left me a louis.’ 

‘* My two companions spoke a few words to 
each other in a quick, low voice, and then the 
count turned to me and said, ‘come with me, 
my dear abbe, come with me, and I will pay 
you a part of what I owe you to-night. I am 
going to old Fiteau’s myself to make him give 
me some money on my diamond snuff box, and 
you shall have a part.’ 

«*¢ A thousand thanks,’ I answered, ‘ a thou- 
sand thanks! It will, indeed, be of great ser- 
vice.’ 

“We then walked on together, and, as we 
went, my companions more than once spoke to 
each other apart. ‘The count seemed to propose 
something, but the chevalier still replied, * No, 
no, it would ruin all,” When we had. crossed 
over the bridge and were approaching the old 
goldsmith’s shop, to my surprise the count and 
his companion turned back, saying that it was 
not dark enough ; but they afterward explained 
the matter by adding that they did not want to 
have any one in the shop when they offered the 
snuff box. Shortly afierward we returned ; and, 
as we were going down the street in which 
Fiteau lived, we saw his shopboy, whom I knew 
well by sight, come out; and the count, saying 
‘That is he,’ crossed immediately to the other 
side. We now proceeded very slowly up to the 
door of the shop, which was closed; and: the 
count, muttering ‘ This is a disagreeable busi- 
ness ; [hope there is nobody with him,’ paused 
for a moment as if in hesitation. I laughed at 
his scruples, and offered to go in and get the 
money for the box myself; but he said, * No, 
no, I will do it, if you will just stay here ; and, 
if you see any one coming, call me immediately, 
for I should not like to be caught pawning my 
snuff box.’ 

“*T replied, ‘ Very well!’ and he then turned 
to the chevalier, saying, ‘Go you in first, and 
see if there is any one there. Perhaps the old 
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not locked. ‘The chevalier went in, and | heard 
him speak to the old goldsmith. ‘The count fol- 
lowed a moment after, the door was closed, and 
I remained upon watch. I took a turn up the 
street, which was now dark; and though I 
thought the conduct of my two companions 
somewhat strange, not a suspicion of any evil 
purpose crossed my mind. At that moment I 
happened to clasp my hands together, thinking 
of my own situation, and wishing I could get 
out of Paris. In so doing, my left hand rested 
upon the seal-ring which 1 wore upon my right, 
and which was richly set with diamonds. «1 
will sell this,’ I thought, as I touched it; ¢ it is 
worth fifty louis. I will sell this, and quit Paris 
at once.’ I drew it from my finger with the in- 
tention of doing so immediately, for the thing 
had never struck me before, and I turned towards 
the door of the shop. As I -ame near, I sud- 
denly heard a noise of struggling, and then a 
sound as if some heavy weight had fallen, and 
then a shrill cry, almost instantly stifled. A 
horrible suspicion now, for the first time, cross- 
ed my mind. In the agitation of the moment, 
and with my whole brain reeling, I dropped the 
ring which I had taken from my finger, but, 
without seeking it, darted towards the door. At 
that instant, however, a man rushed forth, and I 
eagerly asked what had happened, thinking he 
was one of the two who had just left me, when 
suddenly, to my horror and astonishment, I saw 
that he was a stranger, and in the first impulse 
of the moment I fled at full speed. When 1 
reached my own dwelling, I recollected the ring, 
but I dared not go back to look for it, and 1 
passed some time in a state of apprehension and 
suspense that it is impossible to describe. No- 
thing, however, took place to increase my fears. 
The trial passed without my name being men- 
tioned. I found that the man whom I had seen 
come forth from the house where the murder 
had been committed, and who, by his gallantry 


and determination, brought the assassins to jus- ; 


tice, was the very Pierre Morin, the reputed 
father of my Annette. _But he never mentioned 
my appearance throughout the whole course of 
the affair, and the two murderers suffered the 
horrible sentence of the law without any one 
having whispered a suspicion against me. On 
the very day of the execution, however, | re- 
ceived a letter sealed with the very seal I had 
lost, commanding me, in terms which left no 
doubt that the writer possessed my secret, to 
quit Paris without delay ; but, at the same time, 
that very letter enclosed the means requisite for 
obeying the injunction. More than once since 
I have received a letter so sealed, and in every 


instance except the last I have obeyed to the 


letter the directions given me. On the last oc- 
easion, those directions implied that I was to say 
to the Duke of Choiseul words which I thought 
might deceive him concerning the birth of my 
dear Annette. I determined not to utter them ; 
and it is clear that, in consequence of my acting, 
as I thought, justly and rightly, this Pierre 
Morin, who is now, I find, chief commissary, 
has given over the secret to the Baron de Ca- 
jare.”’ 

*¢ Oh, no, no!" exclaimed both Annette and 
Ernest de Nogent at the same moment, “ it can- 
not be; he would never do that.” 

** Ay !”’ said the count, ‘‘ how can you judge, 
my dear Annette? What can you know of this 
Pierre Morin? Ay, now I remember,” he con- 
tinued, “‘the gentleman you saw in the wood ! 
but still no one else could have done it, my dear 


child; for no one could give such information 
but himself.” 

‘s We cannot tell that, Monsieur de Castel- 
neau,” said Ernest de Nogent; ‘* but sure I am 
it is not Pierre Morin: I know him well; and, 
although he is generally held to be strict and 
severe in his dealings with the villanous crew of 
this metropolis, I have always found him gener- 
ous and kind, and one who weighs a man’s mo- 
tives as well as his actions. However, the 
conduct of this Baron de Cajare is base and 
shameful ; and if it can be shown that he has 
used such threats for such purposes, it will go 
far to destroy any charge thathe may bring. He 
cannot long have left you, Monsieur de Castel- 
neau ?”’ 

‘* Scarcely an hour,”’ replied the count, point- 
ing to a clock on the mantelpiece. 

‘“‘ Well, then,” continued Ernest de Nogent, 
‘‘T will hasten after him with all speed ; and, 
seeing the commissary of police, myself, I will 
endeavour to discover what share he has had in 
this business.” 

The count shook his head. ‘Alas! my 
young friend,” he replied, ‘1 fear your expe- 
rience is not sufficient to render you a match for 
the shrewd and veteran director of the Parisian 
police.” 

‘* Perhaps I may not be able to discover all,” 
replied Ernest, ** but I may discover something ; 
and, at all events, I shall weaken this bad man’s. 
testimony, by charging him directly with having 
threatened’ you with such an accusation, for the 
purpose of driving you, against your inclination 
and hers, to give him the hand of my dear An- 
nette. My horses are fresh ; I shall reach Paris 
almost as soon as himself. Were it not better,” 
he added, addressing the count in a low tone, 
‘“‘ were it not better for you, my dear sir, to order 
your carriage at once, and put the frontier be- 
tween you and Paris ere daybreak to-morrow ? 
The accusation is false, but the result of such 
things is always uncertain. Justice does not 
always in France, alas! hold the scales very even. 
You have no protection at the court now, Mon- 
sieur de Castelneau. Were it not better, I say, 
to be absent—to be beyond the reach of ene- 
mies ?” 

«¢ No,” answered the count, “no. AsI have 
said, my young friend, my determination is taken. 
It is too late to-day to set out for Paris, but early 
to-morrow I will myself go to the lieutenant- 
general of police. 1 will tell him of the threat 
which this trader in human hopes and fears has 
used against me, and relating the whole facts as 
I have now told them to you, | will show him 
that I am ready to answer the charge whenever 
it is brought before him. Thus there can be no 
use of your going to Paris this night. Stay here 
with us, Ernest, and pass this evening at least in 
one of those happy dreams whereof this stormy 
life has but few; stay to console and comfort 
Annette, for she has needed consolation this 
many a day, and has not found it.”’ 

Ernest de Nogent gazed fondly at Annette for 
a moment, and pressed her hand in his; but he 
answered, “ ‘I'he best consolation I can give her 
is in aiding you; nor, indeed, could our dream 
be a happy one under such circumstances as now 
surround us. Dear Annette, | ought to go to 
Paris; I ought to go immediately, without hesi- 
tation or delay. I am concerned as well as the 
count, for this man has striven to rob me of love 
and happiness for life. I must go, I ought to 
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He rose as he spoke, but Annette rose also; 


and, laying her hand upon his crm, detained him 
for a moment. 

‘¢ Ernest,” she said, in a sad tone, * there are 
some things, on which, I am told, men consider 
themselves privileged to deceive women—the 
most honourable and henest men, Ernest. You 
are going to fight this man: is it not so?” 

‘«* No, I can assure you, dear Annette,” he re- 
plied, ‘whatever may be eventually the result, 
such is not my purpose at present.” 

‘¢ Promise me, then, promise me,” said An- 
nette, “ that you will avoid a quarrel with him— 
that you will not draw your sword upon him.” 

“« Not so, dearest Annette,”’ replied Ernest de 
Nogent, firmly. ‘* Believe me when I tell you, 
as straightforwardly and truly as you yourself 
could speak, that I go not with the slightest in- 
tention of seeking any quarrel with this Baron 
de Cajare; that I will rather shun it if possible. 
Of this I assure you, my dear Annette; and I 
am sure that, after having said thus much, you 
will not seek to bind me by any such promise as 
you have just asked. Rash promises have but 
too often sealed a man’s sword to the scabbard 
when honour should have made him draw it, and 
have brought down imputations upon him which 
have cost him the sacrifice of life itself to wipe 
away. I will seek no quarrel with him, An- 
nette ; and pray, my beloved one, be satisfied 
with that assurance.” 

‘¢T will,”’ said Annette, ‘I will; for I do not 
think, Ernest, that, however rashly you might 
hazard life in moments of joy and bright happi- 
ness, you would willingly leave me forever alone 
in a time of such misery and danger as this.” 

Ernest de Nogent cast his arms round her and 
kissed her cheek, and the Count de Castelneau 
turned away, and walked with a slow step to- 
wards the window. He instantly returned, how- 
ever, and, taking Ernest’s hand in his, he said, 
‘I thank God most sincerely, that, whatever 
may happen to me, she has such a one to pro- 
tect her ; and now farewell : act well and wisely ; 
for wisdom and truth together will win the day 
against all odds.” 





CHAPTER XLVI. 


Pierre Morin sat alone in his own house, but 
the fate of ambition had been his ; though, to say 
truth, he as little deserved that fate from any 
ambitious feeling in his own mind as any man 
that ever lived. Greatness, however, had been 
thrust upon him ; and, as IJ have said, the fate of 
ambition had been his. Domestic life was gone; 
it was no longer by his own fireside he sat: it 
was in asmall office, with the word « Efude” 
marked upon the outer door, with two other en- 
trances on either side, a bell upon ihe table before 
him, and innumerable reams of written papers 
piled up in shelves around, ticketed and marked 
within view, but closely secured by wirework 
screens, of which no one had the key but him- 
self. Here he sat, then, reading attentively, by 
the light of a lamp, a long report, written in very 
close characters, while ever and anon he laid it 
down and seemed to think over the contents, and 
then again took up the paper, and went on with 
the same attention as before. When he had 
done he marked a small note of the contents on 
the outer leaf, put it aside, and turned to a list of 
memoranda; after looking through which he 
rang his bell, and a clerk appeared after knocking 
at the door. 

“Has the person I told you of been here!” 
demanded Pierre Morin. 
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«© Yes, sir, and left this paper,” replied the 
man. 
Pierre Morin took it, and examined the con- 
tents attentively, making a sign at the same time 
for the clerk to remain in the room. 


“Ha!” he said, “ha! He has, has he? 
Well, we will see! Send for an exempt—any 
one will do—and three archers; and let an ex- 
empt and the same number of archers be here at 
ten o’clock. See who that is ringing the bell.” 

The clerk went out into the office beyond, and 
thence into a little vestibule which communicated 
with the street by a door well secured. ‘There 
was a small grated wicket in the door, as in the 
doors of prisons, through which any one within 
could hold whatsoever communication he wished 
with those without, and yet be able to put a stop 
to the conversation whenever he pleased by 
closing a wooden shutter over the grating. 

Through this wicket the clerk now spoke for a 
moment to aman in the street, and then returned 
to tell Pierre Morin that the ringer of the bell 
was a person calling himself Monsieur de Nogent, 
who wished to speak-with him on business of 
the utmost importance. 

«“ T know his face, sir,”? continued the clerk; 
“he was one of the king’s pages of honour a 
good many years ago, and has since been on ser- 
vice in Flanders and on the Rhine.” 

“ Let him in,”’ said Pierre Morin, “ but admit 
no one else, for I have much fresh business on 
hand to-night.”’ 

The clerk retired, and a minute or two alter 
Ernest de Nogent entered the room. 

“Good-evening Monsieur de Nogent,” said 
Pierre Morin. ‘* Pray take a seat for'a moment 
ortwo. I have very little time to speak with 
any one to-night, a load of fresh business having 
been cast upon me unexpectedly.” 

*‘[ should have been here an hour ago,”’ re- 
plied Ernest, ‘* had not one of my horses fallen. 
But the cause of my coming, Monsieur Morin, 
is of deep importance to me and others, and of 
some consequence to yourself, perhaps.” 

“Oh, yes,” answered Pierre Morin ; “ I know 
all about it, Monsieur de Nogent, though once 
in my life something has taken place which I did 
not know, that is, your arrival in Paris. How- 
ever, IT am aware of the affair that brings you 
here, and it is all in proper train.” 

‘Indeed !’’ exclaimed Ernest de Nogent. ‘1 
think you must be mistaken.” 

“Oh, no,’’ answered Pierre Morin: ‘ the 
business is, that our good friend the Baron de 
Cajare has been threatening the Count de Castel- 
neau with charges of a very serious nature, if he 
do not choose to give him the hand of Mademoi- 
selle de St. Morin.” 

Ernest de Nogent lovked astonished, and, 
efiler a momentary pause, demanded, ‘“ Then 
have you really been the person to furnish this 
information to the Baron de Cajare? I offered 
to pledge my life that you had not.” 

* You did quite right,” replied Pierre Morin. 
“I gave him no information at all; nay, more, 
Within the last three hours he has gone and 
charged me to the lientenant-general: with con- 
niving at Monsieur de Castelneau’s escape from 
Justice. Is it possible that there can be such a 
fool as the Baron de Cajare ?” 

“Tt does appear to me that he is less foolish 
than malicious,” replied Ernest: * if he thought 
you would say anything in favour of the count, 
It was, of course, his best plan to charge you 
a8 an accomplice.” 


a smile, “to see how simple you men of the 
world can be. Why, did the fool think that the 
lieutenant-general would bring discredit on the 
whole office by listening to the tale of a notorious 
swindler and intriguant like himself, against one 
of the oldest and most tried servants of the police ? 
Why, he would not sacrifice the lowest mouw- 
chard, that, dressed up as a waiter; listens to the 
conversation in a low coffee-house, to the en- 
mity of such a villain as this Cajare. Besides, 
what could the fool expect, when he roused a 
man full of gout, and rheumatism, and gravel, 
and Heaven knows what besides, from a nice 
little supper in his own bedroom, to come and 
listen to an unpleasant charge against a person 
without whose assistance he could not keep up 
his office for an hour? Why, of course, that the 
good lieutenant would send the whole tidings to 
me, and bid me deal with the matter as I might 
think fit.” 

Ernest de Nogent had smiled at the commis- 
sary’s method of reasoning, and, from the tone 
in which he spoke, concluded that all would go 
right for the Count de Castelneau ; but Pierre 
Morin, who was a great decipherer of the tran- 
sient expressions of men’s countenances, read in 
a minute what was passing in the young gen- 
tleman’s mind, and hastened to undeceive him. 

‘* Notwithstanding all this, Monsieur de No- 
gent,” he said, ‘I must not lead you into a be- 
lief that the situation of the Count de Castelneau 
is not a very dangerous one. Here is a grave 
charge made against him; a charge in regard to 
which my evidence must be demanded, and not 
only must I speak the truth, but I have spoken 
the truth nearly twenty yeurs ago.” 

‘“‘If'so,” said Ernest de Nogent, ‘* how hap- 
pens it that the case was not investigated at the 
time ?”” 

‘It is all according to the routine of the 
office,” replied Pierre Morin. ‘As so-n as I 
was sworn into the duties of the station then 
conferred upon me, I informed the lieutenant- 
general of those days of certain facts concerning 
Monsieur de Castelneau, which, perhaps, he 
may not have communicated to you.” 

‘* He has told meall,”’ said Ernest de Nogent; 
‘all, 1 am quite sure, without the slightest dis- 
guise.” 

«¢ Well, then,”’ said Pierre Morin, who, not- 
withstanding this assurance, did not choose to 
speak more plainly, “* you know what I allude 
to. I made the communication of all I had seen 
and heard to the lieutenant-general himself. He 
took a note of it, which still exists; but nothing 
farther was done, our ordinary rule being never 
to proceed against any person whose guilt is not 
clear. If we think that this individual or that is 
going on in a course dangerous to government or 
society, we may arrest him, and keep him quiet 
for a time; but we never proceed to the scandal 
of public trials and examinations till we are quite 
sure that a man has committed a crime ; unless, 
indeed, some impertinent fool like this Baron de 
Cajare, either from private enmity or mere in- 
trusive folly, forces the matter upon us by a 
public charge. Such was the case of Monsieur 
de Castelneau. We could not prove that he was 
guilty at that time; it was my own private opi- 
nion that he was not, and such is still my belief. 
The lieutenant-general left me to keep my eye 
upon him, and if I found that there was fresh 
cause for suspicion, to act as the case might re- 
quire. Still, I must tell you, the affair is very 
dangerous for him at present. Here is a new 





“Tt is really curious,”’ said Pierre Morin, with 


witness come forward in the business, who is 


not only a villain, but a very cunning villain, and 
what he may say no one can tell. Neither the 
king nor his ministers are at all well disposed 
to Monsieur de Castelneau, and the turn which 
these things may take can never be ascertained 
beforehand. Now tell me, Monsieur de Nogent, 
what does he intend to do? I give you my 
promise that, if you tell me sincerely, I will not 
use the information against him in any way.” 

“He intends,” replied Ernest de Nogent, 
‘he intends to come to Paris to-morrow morn- 
ing, to inform the lieutenant-general of the threats 
which have been used against him, to give every 
explanation, and to submit himself to whatever 
may be judged necessary by the police.” 

‘‘ That looks like innocence,’ said Pierre 
Morin, after a moment’s thought. 

*¢Oh! can you doubt for a moment that he is 
innocent ?”’ exclaimed Ernest de Nogent. “ After 
a long life of beneficence, kindness, and honour, 
can you doubt that he is unstained by such 
guilt ?”’ 

“I do not doubt it myself,” replied Pierre 
Morin; and as he pronounced those words, and 
marked the enthusiastic eagerness of his young 
companion, a smile came upon his lips: the 
grave and melancholy smile of sad experience, 
when brought in sudden contact with the fresh- 
ness of youthful confidence. ‘I do not doubt it 
myself,’’ he repeated, ** but there may be others 
who will doubt, and it is that which made me 
glad he should take a course which looks like 
innocence; for in this good world it is very 
often better to look innocent even than to be in- 
nocent, whatever it may be in the next. Let him 
come, but yet with no unseemly haste, as if he 
feared: I will take care that he shall not be sent 
for before he appears, so that it may be a volun- 
tary act; that is to say, if I am assured that he 
will present himself.” 

‘¢ Of that you may be quite certain,” answered 
Ernest de Nogent; ‘ but can nothing farther be 
done to discover how this Baron de Cajare in- 
tends to proceed, and to take the sting out of his 
malice? Oh that it might rest upon me alone to 
do so! but sooner or later it may come to that, 
for I have many a long arrear to settle with him 
already.” 

‘¢ Hush, hush !”’ cried Pierre Morin, laughing, 
‘¢ you must not speak of such violent proceed- 
ings here, in presence of the police, or I must 
send for an exempt. But leave the Baron de 
Cajare to me; depend upon it, I shall prove a 
more terrible combatant to him than yourself. I 
rather suspect, Monsieur de Nogent, that if you 
will have the kindness to wait till I have settled 
my accounts with him, and after that wish to 
arrange his affairs with you likewise, you will 
have to seek him either in the colonies, or else 
in the galleys at Toulon. ‘The man is a fool, 
sir, the man is a fool; not simply for offending 
the chief commissary of police—for that many 
an honest man has done, and been none the 
worse for it—but for offending the person who 
has the chief power of punishing rogues, when 
he knows himself, as well as I know him, to be 
one of them: there is the folly, Monsieur de 
Nogent. I have a great mind, however,” he 
added, ‘to let him go on a little while longer ; 
for there is something I would fain find out, 
which, perhaps, I may not be able to lay hold of 
unless P let him discover it himself, and yet F 
think it may be done, too; but I must consider 
of the matter, and speak, in the first place, with 
the lieutenant-general of police. It is time that 





I should go thither, however,” he said, looking 
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at his watch, ‘* for we have just three quarters of 
an hour before his bedtime. It may be as well 
if you go with me too, for this business has an- 
noyed my worthy superior, and it will be better 
to soothe him and send him to bed quiet, that he 
may rise in good humour to-morrow. I will 
soon tranquillise him, and you can then return 
to Versailles, if you think fit. All you will say 
to the lieutenant-general is to confirm my words 
in regard to the intention of the count to present 
himself willingly to-morrow, and you will in- 
quire what hour will be most agreeable for the 
interview.” 

Ernest de Nogent willingly agreed to accom- 
pany Pierre Morin, and the commissary accord- 
ingly took his hat and sword, and led the way 
through the office where the clerk was seated 
into the little vestibule beyond. In that chamber 
were now standing four men in military habits, 
to one of whom Pierre Morin spoke a few words 
as he passed out, and the archers—for such they 
were—followed him at once into the street. 
The commissary, however, took no farther no- 
tice, but went on; and the archers, with the 
exempt at their head, pursued a different course. 
A short walk brought the chief commissary and 
his young companion to the hotel of the lieuten- 
ant-general of the police, where the apppearance 
of Pierre Morin immediately procured admis- 
sion: and in a few minutes they were introduced 
into the dressing-room of that powerful officer, 
who was, perhaps, more feared for fifty miles 
round the capital than even the king himself. 
He was at this time not very far advanced in life, 
but appeared, as Pierre Morin had said, to be 
eaten up with gout and various diseases. His 
countenance was anything but pleasing, though 
probably it had once been handsome; but the 
irritation produced by wearing sickness was 
evident in every line, and his first salutation, 
even to Pierre Morin, was, ‘“‘ Psha! why did 
you not come sooner Monsieur Morin? and who 
have you brought with you here ?”’ 

«I could not come earlier, monseigneur,”’ re- 
plied Pierre Morin, ‘+ because I wished to obtain 
such satisfactory information, in the first place, 
as would set your mind perfectly at ease. In 
regard to myself, monseigneur, | take it for 
granted that you are satisfied; at all events, if 
to-morrow you will look in the volume and at the 
folio I mentioned, you will find my full deposi- 
tion regarding this business twenty years ago.” 

‘«¢ T am satisfied, I am satisfied,” said the lieu- 
tenant-general, peevishly. ‘+1 sent for the vo- 
lume, and saw the whole thing. I leave it all to 
you to arrange.” 

‘** Nay, monseigneur,” said Pierre Morin, ‘ it 
will be necessary for you, I am afraid, to go into 
the business yourself to-morrow morning, as I 
must give evidence, and cannot both bear witness 
and conduct the inquiry. It will not, however, 
take half an hour, for everything shall be pre- 
pared by me beforehand; and I think you will 
find, in five minutes, that this charge has been 
arranged by two swindlers, the chief of whom 
is the Baron de Cajare, for the purpose of fright- 
ening Monsieur de Castelneau, and extorting 
something from him. At all events, it will be 
satisfactorily shown to you, whatever .may be 
your judgment in regard to Monsieur de Castel- 
neau himself, that this Baron de Cajare is little 
better than a common cheat; and his chief wit- 
ness, if I divine rightly who he is to be, I pro- 
pose to hang as speedily as possible, if you have 
no objection ; unless, indeed, he does something 
to merit a little longer license.” 





‘‘ Oh, I have no objection,” replied the lieu- 
tenant-general ; ‘do as you please, Morin, only 
be certain of what you are about, you know.”’ 

‘©Oh, I am quite sure, sir,” replied Pierre 
Morin: ‘ we shall have him to-night ; can hear 
what he has to say upon this business to-mor- 
row; he may be interrogated upon any of his 
own affairs—there are six or seven of them—on 
the day after; his trial can come on upon Satur- 
day, and Tuesday will be a very good day for 
hanging him, if you have no objection.” 

** None in the world,” replied the lieutenant- 
general. ‘*Any day you like; it is quite the 


same to me. But who is this gentleman, Mo- | 


rin 2” 

‘Oh, I beg your pardon, and his also, sir,”’ 
replied the commissary ; “this is Monsieur de 
Nogent, formerly page of honour to the king.” 
The lieutenant-general rose up in his seat and 
made a low bow to Ernest de Nogent, while 
Pierre Morin continued, ** He has come to wait 
upon you regarding this business of Monsieur 
de Castelneau, who sent him immediately to give 
information of the threat used towards him by 
the Baron de Cajare, and to inquire at what hour 
you will be willing to give him audience, that he 
may meet any charges boldly and at onee.”’ 

‘‘ That is favourable,”’ replied the lieutenant- 
general, ‘‘ that is very favourable. As to the 
hour: what time do you think everything will 
be ready, Monsieur Morin 2” 


Pierre Morin approached somewhat closer to 
the lieutenant-general of police, and said, in a 
low voice, ‘* You had better name any time you 
like, sir: your health must be cared for before 
all things; and you should be guarded against 
the rawness of the morning air. Perhaps the 
hour of noon might suit you? 1 will be respon- 
sible that no escape shull take place, though I 
am sure such a thing is not intended.” 

** No, not noon, not noon,” replied the lieu- 
tenant-general; ‘that is too late. I am always 
up by ten, and can be down at the bureau by 
eleven. No, no; we must do our duty, Mon- 
sieur Morin, we must do our duty. Let us say 
eleven o’clock, if you please.” 

‘¢ The count will be quite ready to wait upon 
you then, sir,”’ said Ernestde Nogent. * He is 
prepared and willing to give every explanation of 
the only circumstance on which any charge can 
be founded against him, knowing that such a 
charge must be false, and that, the more it is in- 
vestigated, the more clearly will lis innocence 
appear.” 

«© T doubt it not at all, sir, | doubt it not at all,’’ 
said the lieutenant-general; ‘for this same man 
who has accused him has had the inpudence to 
charge our faithful and exceilent friend here, 
Monsieur Morin, with conniving at the crime, 
when the registers of the police show, on the 
contrary, that he made his declaration of all the 
circumstances affecting Monsieur de Castelneau 
between eighteen and nineteen years ago. Thus 
one part of the charge is evidently false, and a 
malicious motive is. very clear.” 

Ernest de Nogent bowed his head, replying, 
**] doubt not, sir, that to-morrow still stronger 
motives will be displayed; and I am sure that so 
wise and experienced a magistrate as yourself 
will take the character of the accuser and the 
accused into consideration.” 

‘* Assuredly, assuredly,”’ replied the lieutenant- 
general. ‘Good night, Monsieur de Nogent; 

ood night, Monsieur Morin: my hour is come 
for going to bed, and I must have a calm and 





quiet night, that | may wake with a clear mind 
to-morrow.” 

Pierre Morin and his young companion took 
their leave and withdrew ; but the commissary 
of the police made no comment upon the inter. 
view which had just passed, merely saying, «| 
will see you on your way, Monsieur de Nogent; 
where do your horses stand ?”” 

Emest de Nogent told him; and they pro- 
ceeded with a quick pace through various streets, 
lanes, and passages, with all the intricacies of 
which few persons in Paris, except Pierre Morin, 
were thoroughly acquainted, and which not many 
could have traversed with safety. He walked 
on, however, with a calm step, a thoughtful coun- 
tenance,.and eyes fixed upon the ground, without 
saying a wcrd to his companion, and only raising 
his face every now and then, as if instinctively, 
at particular spots, where his glance was sure to 
meet with some other person, apparently quite 
idle, whom the commissary sometimes saluted 
with a nod, sometimes with a ‘* Good night,” 
and sometimes with the question of ** Anything 
new 2” 

‘The answers were generally as brief; and, 
after passing through a number of nartow streets 
and turnings, the two gentleman entered the Rue 
Tirechapes, which, at the moment, was appa- 
rently quite vacant. Here Pierre Morin looked 
around him, but nothing was to be seen excepta 
light streaming from one or two of the upper 
windows, where, far above the street—which 
was at that time the Monmouth street of Paris— 
were innumerable receptacles of every sort of 
vice, known under the familiar name of fripots. 
At the corner of a cross street, where there was 
a greater blaze than ordinary pouring forth from 
the high casements, and shining on the houses 
opposite, Ernest de Nogent observed a party of 
three or four men, apparently ina very gay mood, 
issuing out from a doorway, and pause to laugh 
and blaspheme a moment or two before they went 
on. 

At that very instant, however, about an equal 
number of men darted across from a house of the 
same kind on the opposite side of the way, rushed 
into the midst of the group, and seized one of the 
most prominent talkers by the throat. The 
words ‘* De par le rot’”’ were just heard, and the 
rest of the merry party scattered in every direc- 
tion, making the best use of their legs out of the 
way of the police. ‘The man, either hot with 
wine or courageous from despair, made a mo- 
mentary effort to cast off his captors ; but he 
was overpowered in an instant, and struggled no 
longer. 

Ernest de Nogent had paused; but Pierre 
Morin walked on without even stopping to look, 
and only noticed the proceeding by saying to one 
of them as he passed, ‘*To my house!’ He 
then led the way forward as before, saying, 
‘That is one bird springed. I must take an- 
other to-night, but perhaps | may have to see to 
that myself. ‘This is but inferior game. Now, 
Monsieur de Nogent, I will wish you good-bye; 
for there, before you, is the place where your 
horses stand, and we must be both about our 
business. I shall see you, suppose, to-morrow 
with Monsieur Castelneau 2” 

‘If [ may be permitted to come,” said Ernest 


‘de Nogent. 


‘‘ Oh yes, come—come by all means,” replied 
Pierre Morin. ‘ Good night, good night;’’ and 
he turned away. 
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CHAPTER XLVII. 


We must now change the scene from the dark, 
loomy, and narrow Rue ‘irechapes; and, al- 
though the transition may dazzle his eyes, must 
bring the reader to one of the gayest and most 
brilliant saloons in the capital city of France. 
Everything was gold, and glitier, and ostenta- 
tion; lights innumerable appeared in every part 
of the three rooms ; looking-glasses of large size 
and the finest polish reflected. the blaze; and it 
was difficult to say which was the most splendid, 
the clothing of the walls, or that of the personages 
assembled within them. ‘Ihe company consisted 
entirely of men, indeed; but the fashion of that 
day permitted every sort of gaudy colour and 
shining decoration in male habiliments, and cer- 
tainly none had been spared on the present occa- 
sion. ‘I'he suite of rooms was so divided that 
one was appropriated to cards alone, and in 
it were no less than five tables, each of which 
was surrounded by players. Another room had 
afaro-table and a hazard-table, and at the latter 
were seated several of the most courtly and liber- 
tine of the French gamesters. ‘They were not, 
indeed, of that class of professional sharpers who 
make their living entirely by the cards or by dice, 
but they were those with whom gambling was 
both a passion and a mode, and who were per- 
haps sometimes the dupes and sometimes the 
cheats, as the various circumstances in which 
they were placed required. At the hazard-table, 
engaged with the Count de Melun, the master of 
the house, and betting with several of those 
around, sat the Baron de Cajare. He had a 
large pile of gold by his side, and nothing could 
appear more graceful, free, and open than his 
demeanour, while sometimes he jested upon his 
own luck, sometimes observed that this was to 
compensate for the long run of evil fortune which 
had befallen him previously. 
“Very handsome compensation indeed,” said 
the Count de Melun; ‘‘ why, what between the 


gold you have there, and the notes you have got, | 


you must have won a hundred thousand livres.” 

The Baron de Cajare looked at a card by his 
side, and replied with a tone of quiet triumph, 
“A hundred and fifty-five thousand livres, my 
good friend.” 

‘Well, one more throw,”’ replied the count, 
in a somewhat angry tone; ‘and if I lose that | 
shall give it up.” 

He threw accordingly, but the dice were as 
much against him in his own hand as they were 
in that of the Baron de Cajare. 

“Come, St. Paul,” he said, ‘sit you down 
and try your luck with him. You have won one 
bet from him to-night, and perhaps may have a 
better chance. I am sick of it, and will go and 
try my hand at piquet.”” 

Thus saying, he walked away, and his friend, 
sitting down at the table with the baron, actuaily 
did win from him two or three thousand livres. 
In the mean time, the Count de Melun passed 
into the neighbouring card-room, and looked for 
a moment at some of the piquet-tables; but, find- 
ing that there was no place for him, and, to say 
the truth, somewhat out of spirits with the course 
of his fortune during the evening, he walked on 
into a third chamber, which was quite empty, 
and took up a glass of sherbet from a table covered 
with refreshments. An instant after a servant 
entered, and put a very small note into his hand, 
which the count opened carelessly, but read at- 
tentively, and apparently with some surprise. 
He then raised his eyes, and saw the attendant 


’ 


| who had given it standing at the door waiting 


for an answer. Advancing with a quiet step to- 
wards him, the count said in a whisper, ‘* Are 
they below 2” 

«+ Yes, sir,’’ said the man; ‘ there are four of 
them.” 

‘‘ Then bring them up,” replied the count, 
‘*by the back stairs into that cabinet. Keep the 
door in the smallest degree ajar, and let them 
come when I call.” 

The man withdrew instantly, and the count 
re-read the note attentively. ‘I'‘hen folding it up 
and placing it under one of the dishes on the ta- 
ble, he sauntered quietly into the card-room 
again, and leaned against the mantelpiece, where 
he could see through the open doors all that 
passed at the hazard-table in the third chamber. 

‘‘ Now will you take my place, Melun?”’ said 
one of the piquet players. 

** No, I thank you,” replied the count; ‘+1 am 
out of luck to-night, but I shall go back presently 
and have another throw with Cajare.’”’” Thus 
saying, he continued gazing into the other room 
towards the table where the baron and St. Paul 
were sull playing at hazard. Sometimes, indeed, 
he turned away and stared, it seemed lisilessly, 
into one of the large looking-glasses behind him. 
Still, however, if in averting his head he sought 
to escape the sight of the growing wealth of the 
Baron de Cajare, whose fortune had only wavered 
for a moment to return with brighter smiles than 
ever, the Count de Melun was not successl/ul, for 
the looking-glass presented just the same scene 
as he beheld when he turned the other way, and 
in it were seen the back of the baron, with a pile 
of gold and notes increasing every moment, and 
the face of Monsieur de St. Paul expressive of no 
great satisfaction in his game. After this state of 
things had continued for about a quarter of an 
hour, the Count de Melun sauntered slowly u 
to the hazard-table, and placed himself by the side 
of Monsieur de St. Paul. 

‘‘] wonder if my luck is changed by this time,” 
he said. ‘I should think it is; for in four trials 
I have drawn three long. threads out of the table- 
cloth, and only one short one.” 

Now let not the reader be surprised at either of 
the two extraordinary points which this speech 
presents for consideration. It is certainly very 
wonderful that men of sense and education should 
argue upon such grounds as the drawing threads 
out of a tablecloth, and draw auguries from such 
irrelevant things where their fortunes and greatest 
worldly interests are concerned ; but it is never- 
theless true that they do so daily, whenever they 
are under the influence of the temporary insanity 
called gaming. In the next place, let not the 
reader be surprised that the Count de Melun said 
that he had done a thing which he had not done, 
although, as we have related his whole proceed- 
ings, it must be very evident that he had drawn 
no threads out of the tablecloth at all. It was a 
falsehood, it is true, which an honest man would 
not have spoken; but the count was not one of 
those scrupulously honest men who hesitate to 
tell what is called a white lie even when it suits 
their purpose, and on this occasion he certainly 
had an object. 

** Well, Melun,” said Monsieur de St. Paul, 
taking the hint, “‘try your luck now. I have 
had throws enough for the present.” 

The count acceded, and, passing round to that 
side of the table, whispered a word to St. Paul, 
and took his seat and the dice. 

As upon a former change of opponents, the 





baron again lost for a minute or two, but his suc- 


cess returned as speedily as before; and he was 
in the highest career of fortune, and shaking the 
dice-box gaily above his head, when the Count 
de Melun suddenly started up, overthrew the ta- 
ble with all its riches upon the ground, and 
caught the hand and arm of the baron tightly in 
his own grasp before he could bring the box 
down again. 

‘* Now, Cajare,’”’ he exclaimed, at the same 
moment, ‘+ you shall cut my throat if you have 
not dice up your sleeve.” 

He was a stronger man than the baron, but 
Monsieur Cajare struggled free from his grasp. 
As he did so, however, the very effort produced 
the proof against him. ‘Two dice dropped from 
the box in his hand, and two more from his 
sleeve; and furious rather than confounded, he 
instantly drew his sword upon his adversary. 
The Count de Melun was not slow to meet him 
in the same manner; but, before two or three 
passes had been exchanged, the weapons of both 
were beaten up, and two strong hands were laid 
upon the collar of the Baron de Cajare. 

‘“‘Is this like gentlemen?” cried the baron, 
fiercely, turning round to see who it was that in- 
terfered; but the moment he did so his eyes fell 
upon two archers of the Chatelei, with an ex- 
empt and another archer standing close beside 
them. 

‘* Pray, for what am I arrested?” he ex- 
claimed, endeavouring to keep up the show of 
daring effrontery which he had assumed. ‘* What 
is the charge against me ?”’ 

‘* The being a common cheat and swindler,” 
said the exempt, coming forward; ‘the playing 
with Italian dice, and plundering at the gaming- 
table.” 

‘* Of which here is proof sufficient,”’ exclaimed 
Monsieur de St. Paul, who had caught up the 
dice from the floor; ** and doubtless this has 
been going on very long.” 

‘* No, sir,” replied the exempt, ‘not very 
long: there are many other charges against the 
baron, but this particular practice of his has only 
lately begun. ‘Take him away!” and Monsieur 
de. Cajare was accordingly removed from the 
room. 

As soon as he was in the vestibule below, he 
turned with a bitter expression upon his lip to 
the exempt, and said, ‘‘1 suppose I am to be 
taken before Monsieur Morin. This is, of course, 
his handiwork ?” 

‘**Oh no, my dear sir,” replied the exempt, 
who was somewhat of a wag; ‘ we have a nice 
little lodging for you in the Chatelet already pre- 
pared ; and as I believe you have some business 
at the police-office to-morrow, it will be all con- 
venient.” 

The baron bent down his head with that con- 
viction coming upon him which seizes upon most 
bad men towards the end of their career, that ho- 
nesty, after all, is the best policy; and that in 
the very cunningest schemes of knavery there is 
still some mortal ingredient which ultimately 
proves fatal to their success. A fiacre stood 
ready at the door, and into it he was now placed, 
with the exempt and two archers, while the third 
jumped upon the coach-box with the driver, and 
the vehicle rolled rapidly to the gates of the Cha- 
telet. 

The baron found everything ready for his re- 
ception ; a tolerable room was allotted to him, 
better, indeed, than most of those that the build- 
ing contained; but still it was a horrible and a 
sickening abode. The sallow walls seemed 





themselves a picture and a memento of the sickly 
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looks of those who, scrawling their names upon 
them, had recorded for future tenants the period 
of their own sojourn in that place of guilt and 
misery. ‘The air of the room smelt faint and 
confined; and the window, far up near the ceil- 
ing, showed the massy bars cankered with rust, 
but still too strong for human efforts. A table 
and a chair, and a bed of loathsome aspect, were 
the only furniture afforded to the proud and the 
luxurious; to him who had grown hard-hearted 
in prosperity, and who had built up vice and 
wickedness upon pampered success and untamed 
indulgence. The baron gazed upon it, and felt 
as if his heart would have burst at that moment; 
but his was a heart that might be smitten without 
being humbled, punished without being chasten- 
ed; and the first effort was to shake off the op- 
pression of circumstances, and to struggle rather 
than repent. 

He walked quickly up and down the room as 
soon as he was left alone, seeking courage and 
powers of endurance from any source, and find- 
ing it only in the fiend Pride, who counseled him 
still to resist, even when resistance was vain. 
But thought was torture to him, and reflection 
added horror to horror; for he had to remember 
that he was now not alone frustrated, but he was 
deiected and disgraced; that his guilt was clearly 
proved against him; that he could no longer pre- 
tend to honour and to innocence; that reputation 
and character, as well as wealth and _ station, 
were gone; that he must lose his rank as a sol- 
dier, as well as his character as a gentleman; 
that he had no resource but the society and the 
habits of low sharpers andimpostors. Suddenly 
the names upon the walls struck his eyes, and 
lifting the pitiful lamp, which afforded the only 
light allowed to him, he read three or four which 
seemed to be the freshest. ‘They were those of 
persons whose trials he well remembered: the 
first had been broken on the wheel; the two 
next had been hanged some three months before ; 
the fourth had been sent to the galleys, and in a 
spirit of miserable mirth, which the baron had 
not yet learned to feel, had written under his 
name, in anticipation of his coming fate, “ Vogue 
la galere.”’ 





CHAPTER XLVIII. 


As the hour of eleven struck from the clock of 
Nétre Dame, the carriage of the Count de Cas- 
telneau, drawn by six horses, and accompanied 
by two or three servants, drew up at the princi- 
pal door of the bureau of police. Everything 
about the equipage was plain, but everything 
was rich; and the aspect of the count himself, 
though still dressed in the black habiliments 
which he had never laid aside, was that of a no- 
bleman of high rank and wealth. Nobody could 
doubt or mistake it; and, as he alighted from the 
vehicle, and walked with his usual calm, slow, 
firm step into the building, the officers of the 
police themselves, though none knew better the 
emptiness of fortune than they did, or were more 
accustomed to see high birth in humiliating situa- 
tions, were impressed with the air and aspect of 
the man, and led him forward with reverence to 
the private room of the lieutenant-general. That 
officer had seen the count’s arrival from his win- 
dow ; and, having a great opinion of wealth and 
station, shared fully in the feelings of his infe- 
riors, and received the count at the door of the 
room with all tokens of deference and respect. 


Castelneau, it is true, with that habit of scrutiny 
which had been engendered by years of dealing 
with the cunning and the wicked, but he per- 
ceived no trace of agitation: all wascalm; though 
grave, not downcast; though serious, not sad. 

The count was followed into the room by Er- 
nest de Nogent, who certainly was the most agi- 
tated of the two. Him also the lieutenant-gene- 
ral welcomed with much courtesy and affability ; 
and he begged both to be seated, while he him- 
self took his place near them, leaving room at 
the table in the middle of the chamber, at which 
there was but one chair, for a secretary to write, 
should his assistance be required. ‘here was 
no fourth person present, however; and the 
Count de Castelneau began the conversation at 
once, as soon as the first ceremonies were over. 

‘««T have ventured to intrude on you, sir,’’ he 
said, ‘although I had heard that your health, 
unhappily for the country, has suffered from the 
duties of your arduous office, to inform you that 
a person named the Baron de Cajare yesterday 
used threats towards me which no French gen- 
tleman can endure, and which I am sure the po- 
lice of the realm will not tolerate, unless it should 
be found that the crimes with which he hinted 
he would charge me are satisfactorily proved. In 
order, sir, to afford you the opportunity of at 
once deciding whether his accusations are just 
or not, [ come to give you my own plain, straight- 
forward account of those events on which it 
seems he intends to found his accusations, and 
ihat you may compare my statement with such 
other information as you possess upon the sub- 
ject, and thence draw your own conclusions.” 

‘‘ Very proper and honourable conduct indeed, 
sir,”’ replied the lieutenant-general. ‘+ May I ask 
what was the particular crime with which the 
baron threatened to charge you ?” 

Ernest thought that he perceived sume slight 
inclination, either from habit or otherwise, to en- 
tangle the count, and he looked anxiously for the 
coming of Pierre Morin. No one appeared, 
however, and Monsieur de Castelneau replied 
with perfect calmness, -‘¢ The threat, sir, was 
vague ; as | suppose is always the case where 
persons wish to excite greater apprehensions than 
the nature of the danger justifies ; but from what 
he said, I was led to infer that he would accuse 
me of having had some share in the murder of 
an unhappy man named Fiteau, who was assas- 
sinated nineteen or twenty years ago.” 

‘How long?” said the lieutenant-general. 
‘‘T was not in office at the time. How long 
ago ?”’ 

The count paused. ‘I can tell you almost to 
a day,”’ he said, after a moment’s thought, ‘ for 
I did not quit Paris till after the execution of the 
murderers. The assassination, now I think of 
it, must have been committed towards the latter 
end of April, in the year —.” 

‘* Good, good,” replied the lieuterant-general, 
who had only asked the question in order to see 
whether the count would show any unwillingness 
to answer. ‘It was the end of April. I now 
recollectit. It was the end of April, nearly nine- 
teen years ago come Lady-day. But, pray, what 
was the alternative, Monsieur de Castelneau ? 
When men use threats of this kind, they always 
give those they menace some choice.” 

«It was simply, sir,” replied the count, ‘ that 
I should give him the hand of my adopted child, 
I having told him previously that she could never 
be his.” 

‘‘ The young lady has wealth, I presume?” 


‘‘ Considerable wealth at present,”’ replied the 
count; *‘ and it is well known that I intend to 
bestow upon her all that the law will allow me to 
alienate, which, having no relations or heirs, is 
very nearly all that I possess.” 

‘* Very ample motive indeed,” said the lieute- 
nant-general. ‘* ‘This brings the accuser, if his 
charge prove false and malicious, immediatel 
under the arm of the criminal law. I will tell 
you, Monsieur de Castelneau, fairly, that the ac- 
cusation was made by this very Monsieur de Ca- 
jare last night. He has been beforehand with 
you, but may, perhaps, have overshot his mark, 
as inany other very clever people do. However, 
1 must now hear what you have to say regarding 
the period of the murder itself, and your own 
circumstances at the time. Speak freely, Mon- 
sieur de Castelneau, speak frankly, and it shall 
not turn against you.” 

‘So much is it my intention to speak freely, 
sir,” replied the count, ‘* that I am ready to relate 
openly every circumstance affecting myself at 
that time; but I think that it would be better for 
some person to be here to take down what I say, 
that it may remain on record either for me or 
against me, as the case may be.” 

‘* As you please,” replied the lieutenant-gene- 
ral, ‘as you please:” and, ringing a table-bell, 
he nodded his head to a person who entered, 
saying merely, ** Monsieur la Canx.” 

The attendant retired, and a moment after a 
secretary appeared, seated himself at the table 
without speaking, and prepared to write. The 
count then began, and repeated the same state- 
ment he had made to Annette and Ernest de No- 
gent on the preceding day, without any other 
variation than the curtailment of several details 
regarding his own motives and feelings, which to 
them he had dwelt upon at length. | The lieute- 
nant-general listened attentively to all that was 
said, and suffered the count to proceed to the end 
uninterrupted. He then asked suddenly, ‘ Pray, 
Monsieur de Castelneau, how soon did you leave 
Paris after the day of the murder?” 

‘¢T remained, sir,” replied the count, * till the 
trial had taken place and the murderers were 
executed.” 

‘‘ Pray, did you live openly as before,” said 
the lieutenant-general, ‘* or did you conceal your- 
self?” 

‘‘T lived as I had previously done for nearly a 
month,” replied the count. ‘‘ The fact is, that 
finding myself, as I have said, somewhat em- 
barrassed for money, and many sudden calls 
coming in upon me, I sent the child that I had 
adopted out of Paris almost as soon as she had 
been consigned to my care, giving the nurse who 
was with her the greater part of the money that 
I had. I then retired to the precincts of the Tem- 
ple, to shelter myself from personal inconve- 
nience. ‘There I continued to live without any 
farther concealment than before.” 

“‘ This is all, then, that you have to depose?” 
said the lieutenant-general. 

The count assented; and the chief officer of 
police ordered the declaration to be read over to 
him, and tendered it for his signature. The 
count found it accurate, and immediately signed 
it; and the lieutenant-general, then rising, said, 
‘‘With your leave, Monsieur de Castelneau, we 
will now remove to another room, where we 
shall find your party,* and several other persons 


* By this name the lieutenant-general intended to 











He watched the countenance of Monsieur de 


said the lieutenant-general. 


desigriata. the accuser of the count, such being the 
legal expression. 
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who are concerned in this business, either as 
witnesses or otherwise. Be so kind as to follow 
me.’’ 

He then led the way through a door on his 
own right, and a long and narrow passage, closed 
by another door, which, on being opened, gave 
admission into a much larger chamber or hall, 
where was collected a considerable number of 
people, comprising five or six clerks, and as 
many archers and exempts. A large table was 
at the end near the door by which the lieutenant- 
general and those who accompanied him came in, 
and at one side of it was seated Pierre Morin. 
He was writing busily, and apparently attending 
to nothing that was passing in the room except a 
few words which were addressed to him from 
time to time by a gentleman in the robe of an 
advocate who gat near, and who proved to be one 
of the commissaries of the Chatelet. At the far- 
ther side of the hall, which in length might be 
about forty feet, appeared the Baron de Cajare, 
with an archer on each side, and a number of 
other persons near. On his countenance ap- 
peared a stern lour of angry defiance; and he 
gazed upon each person that entered the room 
with a flashing eye and frowning brow, as if he 
would willingly have risen from his chair to insult 
or assail them. 

The opening of the door and the entering of 
the lieutenant-general of police caused Pierre 
Morin to lift his head, and he then rose and 
bowed low, to which salutation his superior offi- 
cer returned a familiar inclination, saying, **Good- 
morning, Monsieur Morin; good-morning, Mon- 
siecur Rochebrune. Gaultier, place chairs for 
Monsieur de Castelneau and Monsieur de No- 
gent. Give me the declaration, La Caux. Be 
seated, Monsieur Morin; pray be seated, Mon- 
sieur Rochebrune. Now tell me, Morin, what is 
before us this morning ?”’ 

“Chiefly the case of the Count de Castel- 
neau,”’ replied Pierre Morin, ‘ if you think fit to 
give it a preliminary examination here, in order 
to see whether there be grounds for sending it 
before other judges.” 

* Coguin!”’ cried the Baron de Cajare; but 
the lieutenant-general turned his eyes sternly 
upon him, and then replied, 

“We will investigate it here, of course, first, 
Monsieur Morin, as it appears to me a mere mat- 
ter of police in the present instance, Monsieur de 
Castelneau being an accuser as well as an ac- 
cused, and charging the Baron de Cajare with 
using threats and menaces for illegal purposes. 
But it seems to me that you have put the gen- 
leman under some restraint. What is the cause 
of that ?”’ 

“Why, sir,”’ replied Pierre Morin, ‘‘ though, 
in obedience to your order, which no one here is 
entitled to disobey, I have ordered Monsieur de 
Cajare to be brought hither, he is at present, I 
am sorry to say, a prisoner in the Chatelet. The 
police have long been looking after him as a no- 
torious pipeur, who has taken in one half of the 
court. We have long known some of his habits. 
and more especially that he is in possession of a 
number of those Italian dice, which, though solid 
and of a single piece, are lighter on one side than 
on the other. He was detected in the trick last 
night, at the house of Monsieur de Melun, where 
he won, by one trick or another, nearly two hun- 
dred thousand livres in a few hours. The dice 
were found up his sleeve, and the matter was 
quite clear.” 

“It is a lie!’ said the voice of the Baron de 


** Silence !’’ exclaimed the lieutenant-general, | 
sternly ; ‘* bring forward the Baron de Cajare. | 
Stand there, sir, and, having first been sworn to_ 
speak the truth, make your declaration and charge 
against Monsieur de Castelneau, or any other , 
person or persons, clearly, distinctly, and without 
prevarication.”’ 

‘* IT shall do so, certainly,” replicd the Baron 
de Cajare, * although I see that the cause is pre- 
determined, and that it is resolved not to do 
justice, whatever may be proved or disproved.” 

The face of the lieutenant-general assumed no 
very placable expression ; but the Count de Cas- 
telneau, who perhaps felt that there really was 
some degree of prejudice existing against the 
baron, interfered, saying, ‘I beseech you, sir, do 
not suffer this gentleman’s rash conduct to make 
you treat his testimony lightly. Should you do 
so, my exculpation will not be half so clear as if 
you give him patient and full attention.” 

‘¢ He shall be heard in his statement, Monsieur 
de Castelneau,’’ replied the lieutenant-general, 
‘¢and shall be punished for his insolence. How- 
ever, it is our custom here to take into account 
the character of the accuser as well as the cha- 
racter of the accused; and, of course, when a 
swindler brings a charge against a man of reputa- 
tion, we give it no great heed, unless other cir- 
cumstances add weight to it. It is a natural 
conclusion that a rogue does not make a denun- 
ciation from a pure and simple love of justice, 
and we generally seek for some secret motive, 
such as revenge or cupidity ; on the discovery 
of which, we deal in a very summary manner 
both with the charge and the accuser. Now, sir, 
make your declaration, and take care of what you 
say.” 

‘s My allegation is,” replied the baron, * that 
in the month of April, in the year 17—, the per- 
son now called Count de Castelneau, but then 
known as the Abbe de Castelneau, did conspire 
to murder the jeweller and goldsmith Gaultier 
Fiteau, and kept watch at the door while the 
actual deed was perpetrated by the Count de 
H and the Chevalier M » who were ex- 
ecuted for the offence; and I moreover declare 


| 








interrupting the reply of the lieutenant-general, 
‘‘ that the case be remitted to the proper judges.”’ 

“As soon as we are Satisfied,” said the lieu- 
tenant-general, fixing his eyes sternly upon him, 
‘as soon as we are satisfied that there is a case 
at all. You are to understand, sir, that it is not 
allowed in France that every villain who chooses 
should put an honest man to the expense, shame, 
and pain of a public trial. Be silent, sir, and do 
not interrupt the proceedings of the court. We 
shall follow the course that you have proposed, 
Monsieur Morin; that is to say, we shall inquire 
into the credibility of all the witnesses who are 
likely to bear testimony in this affair, beginning 
with yourself; and, in the next place, we shall 
hear their evidence and declarations. We shall 
then consider the character and the credibility of 
the accuser, and ultimately, having heard any 
explanations or defence which Monsieur de Cas- 
telneau may think fit to make, shall send the 
cause to be tried before the proper judges; or dis- 
miss the charge altogether, as circumstances may 
require. What witness have you, Monsieur le 
Baron de Cajare, that Monsieur Morin, here 
present, did commit the offence of which you 
say he is guilty ?” 

‘‘I will produce my witness at the trial of the 
Count de Castelneau,’”’ replied the Baron de 
Cajare. 

‘I might demand that he should be brought 
forward at once,” said Pierre Morin; ‘ but my 
exculpation is so easy, sir, that I will not take 
up your time by enforcing the common course of 
proceeding, and will at once justify myself. The 
act and the motive attributed to me by the Baron 
de Cajare are equally false. In the first place, 
the young lady known under the name of Made- 
moiselle de St. Morin is not my child, but the 
daughter of two persons of high rank and con- 
sideration—”’ 

‘‘ The legitimate daughter !” exclaimed the 
Count de Castelneau, starting up. 

‘* Silence,” exclaimed the lieutenant-general ; 
‘* Monsieur de Castelneau, do not interrupt the 
witness.” 

‘‘ The legitimate daughter,” said Pierre Morin, 





Cajare ; «the whole is false throughout.” 


that Pierre Morin, the person who bore witness 
against the two murderers, was well aware that 
the Abbe de Castelneau was so watching at the 
door, but that he has always concealed the fact ; 
thus frustrating the ends of justice, from favour 
and affection towards the Count de Castelneau, 
because the said count had taken and adopted as 
his child the daughter of the said Pierre Morin ; 
and this | will undertake to prove as soon as the 
connt is put upon his trial.” 

‘*Will you swear to the truth of this declara- 
tion ?”’ demanded the lieutenant-general; ‘and 
that it is made without deceit or fraud, and upon 
no motives of favour, enmity, or interest what- 
soever ? 
The oath was accordingly administered, and 
taken without scruple by the Baron de Cajare. 
The lieutenant-general then looked towards 
Pierre Morin, and said, ‘‘You hear, Monsieur 
Morin, that you are yourself a party aceused in 
this affair.” 

“For which reason, sir,”’ replied Pierre Mo- 
rin, rising from his seat, ‘‘ and because my testi- 
mony will be absolutely necessary in any pro- 
ceedings regarding Monsieur de Castelneau, I 
will beseech you, in the first place, to examine 
into that part of the charge which affects me, 
that the credibility of the different witnesses in 
the business may be ascertained.” 

‘«¢T demand,” exclaimed the Baron de Cajare, 


‘“‘ of two persons of high rank and consideration ; 
and, next, in regard to the act of concealing any- 
thing I knew, I beg leave to call for the volume 
of reports and declarations for that year and 
month in which the murder of Fiteau was com- 
mitted, and to request that my last declaration 
concerning this affair may be publicly read. Let 
the register be brought.”’ 

‘+ It is here,’ said one of the secretaries ; and, 
on a sign from the lieutenant-general, he pro- 
ceeded to read. 

‘* Pierre. Morin, &c., &e., deposed, this 
day of the month of April, 17—, that when he 








Give him the oath.’ 


came out of the house of Gaultier Fiteau, short- 
ly after the murder had been committed, he per- 
ceived a man standing, dressed, he thinks, in an 
ecclesiastical habit, and wearing a long, dark- 
coloured coat, whom he believes to be the Abbe 
de Castelneau. ‘That the said man came up to 
him apparently in haste and fear, and seemed to 
mistake him for some one else, asking him, in a 
tone of great terror, ‘ What was thatcry? Was 
the old man there? You have not killed him ?” 
That the said Pierre Morin feels quite sure, from 
the manner in which this person spoke, that he 


+did not know, and was not consenting to, the 


murder beforehand ; and that, when the said ec- 
clesiastic found that he was mistaken in the per- 
son to whom he spoke, he fled as fast as possi- 





ble; and that the witness, being convinced by 
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his words that he was not a participator in the 
crime, did not pursue him.” 

‘«Is there any note upon the declaration in the 
hand of my late predecessor, Monsieur Bertin 2” 
said the lieutenant-general ; ‘if so, read it.”’ 

‘«« There is a note, my lord,” replied the sec- 
retary, ‘to this effect: ‘ No proof of guilt, but 
the contrary, against Monsieur de Castelneau ; 
nevertheless, secret surveillance ordered.—N. B. 
With caution.’ ” 

**T beg leave, sir,” said Pierre Morin, ‘to 
rest upon this testimony, which cannot lie, as to 
my having done my duty in the affair, and [ 
claim to be received as a witness without impu- 
tation, in the case of Monsieur de Castelneau.”’ 

‘Beyond all doubt,” replied the lieutenant- 
general, ** you are perfectly held clear of the 
charge against you. Now, Monsieur de Cajare, 
what is your evidence against Monsieur de Cas- 
telneau ?”” 

‘«‘[ will not bring it forward at present,’’ re- 
plied the baron. ‘* Upon the trial I will produce 
it. If you choose to dismiss the cause, you 
must.” 

“ We will not dismiss the cause yet,”’ said 
the lieutenant-general, with a very sinister sort 
of smile; **such accusations as these are of a 
very serious nature, Monsieur de Cajare ; and 
the law says, ‘in criminal matters the proof 
shoul] be reciprocal,’* and what is brought 
against you must be investigated, as well as what 
you bring against others. As you will not call 
your witnesses, we must see to your own cha- 
racter, in order to ascertain what credit is to be 
given to you, and whether you have been moved 
by motives of justice and propriety or not.” 

The baron remained sullenly silent, and the 
lientenant-general, turning to Pierre Morin, said, 
‘‘We will now go into the charge against the 
baron, to see how far his unsupported word 
should lead us to give attention to his accusation. 
You say that he was arrested last night as acom- 
mon swindler, in the house of the Count de 
Melun. Have you any depositions upon that 
affair ?”’ 

‘One from the count, one from Monsieur de 
St. Paul, and one from Monsieur Michaud, gen- 
tlemen all present,” replied Pierre Morin ; ** the 
substance of which is as follows: The count 
declares that, warned by the police, he watched 
the proceedings of Monsieur de Cajare for a 
quarter of an hour, while he was playing at 
hazard with Monsieur St. Paul, and that several 
times he saw him clearly, when he was about to 
throw, take up the dice provided by the house, 
and, while pretending to put them into the box, 
contrive to slip them up the sleeve of his coat, 
substituting others in their place; that he, the 
count, remarked, moreover, that generally, in 
passing the dice over to Monsieur St. Paul, the 
prisoner contrived to change them again, but 
could not always do so. ‘The count farther de- 
clares, that, having taken Monsieur St. Paul’s 
place at the table, and seeing the baron practise 
the same trick, he started up and caught his hand, 


while two of the diee were in the box and two up | 


his sleeve ; the baron then struggled to free him- 
self, and the four dice now lying before you, sir, 
dropped to the ground. Messrs, St. Paul and 
Michaud confirm these facts, and moreover, say 
that Monsieur de Cajare was never previously 
suspected, though his success was extraordinary, 
and though people wondered why he had lately 





* See the cause of the Duc de Aiguillon and Mon- 





sieur de la Chalotais. 


given up playing piquet, and addicted himself 
entirely to hazard. 

The lieutenant-general had held a copy of the 
depositions in his hand while Pierre Morin briefly 
recapitulated the substance; and,-as soon as the 
commissary had done, he asked, ** What say 
you to this Monsieur de Cajare ?"’ 

‘‘ That it is a conspiracy,”’ replied the Baron 
de Cajare, ** planned by three knaves to escape 
paying the money they had fairly lost, and pro- 
bably devised, as well as taken advantage of, by 
another knave here present, for the purpose of 
screening Monsieur de Castelneau by retorting 
the charge upon me. There were no dice up my 
sleeve: there were none but those in the box 
which I found in the house. When the Count 
de Melun overset the table and scattered the 
money I had won upon the floor, St. Paul threw 
down two other dice—I saw him—and then 
pretended to pick up four. Most likely those he 
did throw down were loaded, for certainly the 
persons present would omit nothing that might 
condemn me.” 

‘« These dice seem to me to be sound enough,” 
said the lieutenant-general, taking them up, and 
shaking them in the box with a sort of taste for 
the amusement which few Frenchmen of that 
day were without. 

‘¢'Throw these two, sir,’’ said Pierre Morin, 
pointing to the others, ** and I will call them be- 
fore they come out.” 

The lieutenant-general did so, with a smile. 
‘‘Size quatre,’ cried Pierre Morin, and size 
quatre appeared upon the table. 


The lieutenant-general threw more than once, 
and still the result was the same; nor can it be 
told how long he might have gone on in the sort 
of frivolous torture which he was inflicting upon 
the baron, had not Pierre Morin interfered, say- 
ing, **'T'o put the matter beyond all doubt, how- 
ever, sir, I ordered a domiciliary visit to be made 
this morning to the apartments of Monsieur de 
Cajare, and beg to present you, sir, with four- 
and-twenty pairs of fine Italian dice, with the aid 
of which you may throw any combinations you 
may think fit. ‘These were taken from the 
private cabinet of the baron himself.”’ 

‘** Now, Monsieur de Cajare,”’ said the lieuten- 
ant-general, *‘ having ascertained the credibility 
of your own testimony, will you produce your 
witnesses, or will you withdraw your charge?” 

‘7 will never withdraw my charge,” replied 
the baron, fiercely, and he fixed his eyes, full of 
hatred, upon the Count de Castelneau. ‘+ No, 
no, he shall go down to the grave with the doubt 
upon his head. Men shall point at him, and 
shall say, ‘'That is the man who helped to mur- 
der Fiteau.’ I know what suspicion can do; it 
can poison the food, and turn the cup to gall. It 
can sow the pillow with thorns, and make the 
heart ache forever: and such shall be his fate. 
I accuse him still of the deed. You have proof 
before you that he was watching at the door 
when the murder was committed ; and now [ tell 
you that the shopboy of the murdered man saw 
him go to that very spot in company with the 
two assassins who actually committed the mur- 
der. Hehimself has sworn to me that he beheld 
it. After this, let all the vain excuses of my 
bringing an unfounded charge, either from re- 
venge or any other motive, be done away. The 
accusation I urge is reasonable and just, and no 
one has a right to attach to my conduct wrong 
motives, in the unjust manner in which they 


have been imputed to me this day. I call upon 





that honest magistrate, Monsieur de Rochebrune, 
to defend me and to do me justice.” 

«IT must say,’’ said the Commissary Roche- 
brune, who had not yet spoken, “if Monsieur 
de Cajare can prove that such information has 
been communicated to him, it will greatly alter the 
question.” 

The lieutenant-general quietly pushed across 
to him a copy of the declaration which had been 
made that day by Monsieur de Castelneau ; but 
Rochebrune, alter having read it through, replied, 
‘* And the charge against Monsieur de Castelneau 
must be considered at anend. It cannot be sus- 
tained for a moment;. but still, as far as affects 
Monsieur de Cajare, if he can prove that such 
an accusation has really been made’ to him, it 
not only must take away the suspicion of calum- 
nious intent and interested motives, but must 
show that he only did his duty in making the 
charge ; that he was moved by zeal for the pub- 
lic welfare ; and that the state is, in fact, indebted 
to him for his conduct, and should suffer his 
behaviour on this occasion to be taken as a 
balance in some degree for any little fault he may 
have committed in regard to the dice.” 

The lieutenant-general looked at Pierre 
Morin, and the latter smiled, well knowing that, 
although Monsicur de Rochebrune, thus called 
upon to defend the baron, felt himself bound to 
do so, and did it with great skill, he was 
thoroughly convinced of the culpability of the 
person whose cause he advocated, and might, 
also, only plunge him into greater difficulties, if 
suffered to proceed in ignorance. Pierre Morin 
replied, therefore, ‘* What my learned friend 
says, sir, is worthy of all attention; but can 
Monsieur de Cajare show that he has received 
such information? Where is this shopboy that 
he talks of? and what is his name? He may 
be merely an imaginary personage, for aught we 
know 2” 

‘*His name, sir, is Pierre Jean,’’ replied the 
baron, *‘ but where he is to be found I cannot 
tell. I thought he might have been met with in 
my own apartments in my father’s house ; but, 
from what has been said of the visit of the 
police, I take it for granted that he is no longer 
there.” 

‘¢Tt is, of course, an absolute conclusion,” 
said Pierre Morin, coolly, ‘* that he should not 
be there now, unless he have escaped the eyes 
of the police ; for if he saw them coming, there 
can be no doubt that he would run away ; and if 
they found him there, no doubt can exist they 
would bring him with them ; but, to relieve the 
mind of Monsieur de Cajare, I will teil him that 
we have got Master Pieire Jean quite safe. 
There is no fear of our being at a loss for his evi- 
dence, such as it is; he was arrested last night 
coming out of a house in the Rue Tirechapes, 
and some very curious little documents found 
upon him, one of which is in the handwriting of 
Monsieur le Baron de Cajare to all appearance, 
and is signed with his name. This is it, I 
think ;”? and he took a paper from the table. 
‘* But first let us have evidence of this having 
been found upon him: come forward, Monsieur 
Nicholas, the exempt: Did you search the per 
son named Pierre Jean last night, and mark the 
articles found upon him 2” 

‘I did, sir,” replied the exempt. 

“Was this one of the things taken from him, 
and is that your mark?’ demanded the commis 
sary. 

The exempt again replied in the affirmative, 
and Pierre Morin went on, with his eyes upon 
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the paper, saying, ‘* By this curious agreement, 
monsieur, you will perceive, that the Baron de 
Cajare agrees to pay to Pierre Jean the sum of 
five thousand louis, either if the Count de Cas- 
telneau be condemned for the murder of Gaultier 
Fiteau, or if he, the Baron de Cajare, marries 
Mademoiselle Annette de St. Morin. Moreover, 
the baron is to give the sum of ten thousand 
crowns to this worthy and respectable person in 
case it should be necessary to send the said 
Pierre Jean out of the country. ‘The reasons 
are not stated, but you may divine them; and— 
lest Monsieur Pierre Jean, who is somewhat in 
the habit of making mistakes, such as taking 
other people’s property for his own, forgetting 
his own name and writing that of another man, 
and similar little errors, should commit any blun- 
der in this delicate affair—it is agreed that he 
shall put himself entirely under the care and di- 
rection of the Baron de Cajare till either the 
Count de Castelneau is condemned and executed 
for the crime with which the two friends pro- 
posed to charge him, or till the baron be married 
to Mademoiselle de St. Morin. Now, sir, when 
itis shown that Monsieur de Cajare used these 
threats towards the count yesterday; that the 
count refused him the hand of Mademoiselle de 
St. Morin in spite of the menaces ; that Monsieur 
de Cajare immediately made his declaration 
against the count; that, at the same time, to get 
rid of my evidence, he made a false accusation 
against me; that he is himself a sharper; that 
the man with whom he deals, and on whose tes- 
timony he rests, is stained with every crime, and 
has been punished for several infamous offences ; 
when it is, moreover, proved, by his own hand- 
writing to this unlawful and most criminal docu- 
ment, that he hires and bribes a notorious villain 
to bring a charge amounting to death against a 
respectable nobleman, who for twenty years has 
devoted himself to works of benevolence and 
charity—I say, sir, when all this is established, 
it is only fit and proper that the culprit before 
you should be sent immediately to take his trial 
and abide the punishment awarded by the law to 
such dark and infamous offences ; unless, indeed, 
by great humility and contrition he moves your 
compassion, or from some other cause best known 
1o your own wisdom, you think right to exercise 
the power intrusted to you by the law, and judg- 
ing the case in a summary manner, send him 
either to the. galleys or the penal colonies in 
America. But perhaps,’ he added, ‘in the 
first instance, you would like to see this bosom 
friend of Monsieur de Cajare, this pleasant com- 
panion of a gentleman in the first circles of Paris, 
colonel in a royal regiment, and—”’ 

The Baron de Cajare could bear no more, but. 
darting from between the two archers, who had 
kept by his side when he advanced towards the 
table, he rushed towards Pierre Morin like a 
wild beast in its spring. Luckily, he was un- 
armed; and before Ernest de Nogent, starting 
forward with his hand upon his sword to defend 
the commissary, could reach the spot, the baron 
had passed the end of the table and was within 
grasp of Pierre Morin. 

Several other persons hurried on at once to the 
Same point, but no one was in time to interfere ; 
and Pierre Morin sat calmly with a smile, which 
only enraged his adversary the more. When 
the baron was within a foot of him, however, he 
suddenly rose from his seat; and, notwithstand- 
ing the difference of age, with agility and pre- 
sence of mind which went far beyond the energy 
and vehemence of his opponent's hatred, vf 


eluded his first fierce attack by stepping a little 
on one side, then caught him by the collar as he 
was recovering himself, and threw him thunder- 
ing back upon the pavement. ‘The next moment 
he resumed his seat as tranquilly as if nothing 
had happened, and turning to the lieutenant- 
general, he said with a laugh, ‘I think we have 
not seen any thing of this kind, sir, since Davot’s 
business; but he was a strong man, and this is 
a baby. Bring in Pierre Jean: the man’s head 
is cut; let him bleed, let him bleed, it will do 
him good.” 

Confounded, nearly stunned, with his whole 
senses bewildered, frustrated, humiliated, and 
despairing, the Baron de Cajare sat in the chair 
which they placed tor him without proffering 
another word, while Pierre Jean was brought to 
the end of the table and interrogated regarding 
the events of the last few days. 

The face of that personage was now remark- 
ably pale, leaving a certain degree of redness 
which had settled in his nose to shine out through 
the dim mass of white around, like a beacon in 
a stormy sea. All his impudence, in truth, was 
gone ; for, although he attempted once or twice 
to smile with his old air of careless freedom, yet 
that smile deviated into a painful grin whenever 
he tried it; and, to say truth, he seldom, if ever, 
ventured even to look around; for he had been 
now taught fully not only to taste the sorrows 
and discomforts of imprisonment, for those he 
had known sufficiently long before, but to feel to 
his very heart, which he had not hitherto felt, 
that he had committed great crimes, and was 
within the grasp of the most unsparing of all 
powers. _ 

Had the Baron de Cajare looked in the vil- 
lain’s face for a moment, it would have been 
enough to take from him any little remnant of 
hope which he might have preserved; but the 
few first interrogatories that were spoken, and 
the answers that were given to them by Pierre 
Jean, showed him, as soon as he had in some 
degree recovered his senses, that his base con- 
federate, as might well have been expected, was 
quite willing to betray him, now that it was clear 
he was unsuccessful. Pierre Jean, in fact was 
ready to say anything that he was asked to say, 
for at that moment there was the spectre of a 
rope and gibbet before his eyes, from which he 
would have done anything on earth to escape. 
The baron had now no resource but silence; for 
he could reply to nothing that was said, and he 
felt that he had already uttered too much. ‘The 
sensations in his bosom were at that moment a 
punishment wellnigh sufficient for the crimes 
that he had committed; but, of course, the re- 
tributive operation of the law could not rest 
there. 

[t is not necessary to dwell longer on a scene 
so painful and so humiliating to the character of 
man; for, in truth, there is nothing degrading to 
our nature but wickedness in all its forms and 
aspects. When the examination of Pierre Jean 
was over, the lieutenant-general ordered him to 
be removed, and then, after consulting, with 
Pierre Morin and Monsieur Rochebrune, he ad- 
dressed the Count de Castelneau, saying, ‘¢ Mon- 
sieur de Castelneau, the charge against you is 
not only dismissed, but you quit this place com- 
pletely freed from all suspicion. The Baron de 
Cajare, on the contrary, having been charged by 
you with using threats, and calumniating you 
falsely for designs and purposes of his own, has 
not only been proved to my satisfaction guilty of 





that charge, but appears criminal of a most de- 


testable conspiracy with a person named Pierre 
Jean, for the purpose of procuring your condem- 
nation to death in the event of your persisting in 
the rejection of his suit to Mademoiselle de St. 
Morin. ‘That he is guilty of barefaced swindling 
also is beyond a doubt; and if you choose to 
demand it, 1 will immediately hand him for trial 
to the proper judges. It is my own opinion that, 
under such circumstances, his life itself would be 
affected ; but it seems to me that, for the honour 
and credit of the French nobility ‘generally, we 
should deal with this case more quietly, and sub- 
ject him to a less severe infliction, such as the 
law allows me to impose, without recourse to 
an ordinary trial. What say you Monsieur de 
Castelneau, do you demand his trial or not ?”’ 

‘* By no means,” replied the Count de Castel- 
neau. ‘I have no revengeful feelings against 
him ; deal with him as you think fit; but I ever 
hope he may be warned by what has just o¢- 
curred never to seek his objects by such meais 
as he has now employed !” 

‘‘ He will never have the opportunity,”’ re- 
plied the lieutenant-general ; ‘for it is my inten- 
tion immediately to ship him off for the colonies, 
and he too well knows the punishment of evasion 
to attempt to return to France.” 

‘+1 matters not, it matters not,’’ cried the Ba- 
ron de Cajare, as he heard his sentence; ** my 
time will yet come.” 

‘¢ For the gibbet or the wheel?” said Pierre 
Morin; but the baron did not hear or did not 
mark"his words, and went on in a low tone, as 
if speaking to himself. ‘* Ay, a new country, 
and a new name, and new objects, and new for- 
tunes.” 

‘* And a new life, and a better spirit, and re- 
gained happiness, and a tranquil end,”’ said Pierre 
Morin. ‘** Follow such a course, sir, follow such 
a course, and there may be yet peace for you on 
earth and rest in heaven !” 

‘* Not if you be in the one or in the other,” 
said the Baron de Cajare, shaking his clinched 
hand athim. ‘ Hell would be heaven to me if 
I could see you there.” 

‘* | trust that you may enjoy it alone, sir,”’ re- 
plied Pierre Morin, calmly: ‘* you had better 
take him away, Nicolas: his case is over, I ima- 
gine, and he grows abusive.” 

‘* The first three years are to be passed in hard 
labour at the port,” said the lieutenant-general, 
as the baron was hurried away by the exempt 
and the archers. The criminal turned round and 
glared upon him, but the potent magistrate who 
spoke only returned his glance with a look of 
contempt, and offered his hand to Monsieur de 
Castelneau with various expressions of courteous 
congratulations on the result of that day’s pro- 
ceedings. The count replied gravely, but politely, 
and took his leave. Ere he left the hall he paused 
to speak with Pierre Morin, his countenance re- 
laxing into a warmer and brighter smile than 
usual as he did so. 

‘It is many years, Monsieur Morin,” he said, 
‘* since we have met, and IT find that you have 
done justice to me in my absence as well as to 
yourself. Accept my best thanks for both; for 
in your changed fortunes I have found my secu- 
rity, as well as in your true and honourable deal- 
ings with my name and character. You are one, 
1 know, who will forgive my reference to your 
former situation; for an honourable man, who 
raises himself high by wise, good, and generous 
actions, renders a greater benefit to society than 
to himself.”’ 





‘**T am prouder, sir,’’ replied the commissary, 
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“of what I have been than of whatI am. To 
have been a poor half-famished filigree-worker, 
and to have preserved my integrity in some cir- 
cumstances of difficulty, I thank God is all my 
own; but to be here now, chief commissary of 
police, I owe to the bounty and kindness of 
others,” and he turned with a bow to the lieute- 
nant-general. 

‘“‘'l'o your own good conduct, Monsieur Mo- 
rin,” replied that officer. 

“And to your discernment, sir,” said the 
count; ** but, Monsieur Morin, there is a subject 
on which I would fain speak with you. May I 
ask you to visit me at Versailles ?”’ 

‘*{ fear, sir, that can hardly be,”’ replied Pierre 
Morin. ‘ But you are about to return to Cas- 
telneau. Ihave business there ere long, and I 
will wait upon you as soon as the health of mon- 
seigneur the lieutenant-general replaces me in 
my proper state of insignificance. [ trust that it 
may be soon. When I come, all that you wish 
to inquire into shall be fully explained.” 

‘« | have been patient for nearly twenty years,”’ 
said the count: ‘* will you be patient for as many 
weeks, Ernest ?’’ 

‘‘] seek no explanations, my dear sir,”’ replied 
Ernest; ‘none could add to my happiness at 
this moment!” 


‘CHAPTER XLIX. 


Some mouths had passed since the events re- 
lated in the preceding chapter. Various changes 
had taken place in the great world. In France, 
a king had died and another had succeeded, and 
a softer and more virtuous rule reigned in- the 
court; when, in the evening of a sweet spring 
day, a carriage with six dusty horses stopped at 
the small but pretty inn of a village in the Li- 
mousin. A chaise de poste followed, and the 
landlord of the auberge, who seldom saw so 
much good company arrive at his humble abode, 
began to calculate how he should accommodate 
the whole; though, with the easy confidence of 
a Frenchman, he doubted not that the matter 
might well be managed. As soonas the carriage 
paused, the doors of both were opened, and a 
young gentleman, advancing with a quick step 
from the chaise de poste, approached the side of 
the other vehicle, and assisted the Count de Cas- 
telneau to alight. 

A great change had come upon Monsieur de 
Castelneau; the few months that had passed 
seemed to have added many years to his age. 
His hair was now almost quite white, and he 
was much thinner than he had previously been. 
He appeared, indeed, to have been suffering from 
severe illness, and such was the case; for during 
several months after those scenes which he had 
borne with so much firmness, he had hung upon 
the very verge of the grave. Anxious for the fate 
of Annette, he had more than once pressed her 
eagerly, in moments when his own life was ut- 
terly despaired of, to give her hand at once to 
Ernest de Nogent; but Annette for once was 
disobedient, and Ernest did not doubt her affec- 
tion, although she would not mingle joy with 
sorrow and sorrow with joy, suffering her bridal 
wreath, perhaps, to be covered with the veil of 
mourning. 

To the Count de Caste]neau, throughout his 
illness, Ernest showed all the tenderness and af- 
fection of a son, and he now saw fairer days and 
sweeter hopes appear, and looked forward to the 
arrival of the whole party at Castelneau as the 
moment that was at length to make him happy 





in the possession of her he loved. ‘The count 
had borne the journey well so far as they had 
hitherto gone, and, proceeding with short stages 
from place to place, in fine weather and through 
beautiful scenes, though Ernest might be a little 
impatient for their arrival, yet the journey had 
been but as an excursion of pleasure ; and bright 
dreams and dear imaginations had risen up in the 
hearts of the two lovers as they had gazed upon 
many an object of interest and many a lovely 
sight. 

They were now within less than a day’s jour- 
ney from Castelneau, and a fairer spot could not 
have been chosen for the passing away of the few 
evening hours, while waiting for an event that 
was to make them all happy. The clean little 
inn, seated under its high wooded bank; the clear 
stream flowing on before the doors; the bridge 
covered with ivy, and shadowed by its group of 
spreading chestnuts in the fresh green of the 
spring; the tender blue of the sky; the soft 
white clouds t.at skimmed along low down in 
the air, as if seeking to sport with the branches 
of the trees ; the sweet voice of the nightingale, 
just beginning to pour forth the rich song of his 
love, all spoke to the hearts of people wearied 
and sick of crowds and cities, and whispered 
hope and peace. 

The count, though stil] not strong, looked gayer 
and brighter than he had done for many a day ; 
an! Annette, as she followed him from the car- 
riage, and gave her band to Ernest to assist her 
in descending, gazed in her lover's face with one 
of those looks of love, and hope, and tender con- 
fidence, that made his heart thrill with a longing 
to press her to his bosom at that moment, and 
pour forth again and again all the depth of his 
affection towards her. 

‘*Come,” said the count, after pausing and 
glancing round for a moment, ‘it wants yet an 
hour or two of night; we willsup here, my good 
host. Put me a chair under this tree, and let me 
drink in the calm fresh air.” 

All was done as he proposed; but, before sup- 
per could be spread upon the table, another car- 
tiage, coming at full speed along the road, dashed 
up, as if going on to « town some miles beyond. 
It was accompanied by several servants; and, 
though the equipage was plain, yet in form and 
appearance it was as handsome as the taste of 
that day permitted it to be. It had passed the 
spot where the count was seated, with Annette 
by his side and with Ernest de Nogent standing 
near, when suddenly a gentleman thrust his head 
forth from within, and called loudly to the pos- 
tillions to stop. The horses were brought up in 
a moment, a lackey descending opened the door 
of the vehicle, and Pierre Morin alighting, ap- 
proached the Count de Castelneau. 

**T am on my way,” he said, ‘ to visit you, 
Monsieur de Castelneau ; but I come not alone: 
there is a lady in that carriage who owes you 
much, and who is anxious to express her grati- 
tude to you. Perhaps, mademoiselle,” he con- 
tinued, turning to Annette before the count could 
reply, ‘‘ perhaps it might be better for you to 
speak with her for a moment first.” 

Annette had risen, and she now ran gladly for- 
ward to the side of the carriage, for the lady her- 
self was in the act of alighting, and that graceful 
form and beautiful countenance were not to be 
mistaken for a moment. There were many peo- 
ple around; but the sensations which were in the 
bosom of that lady were too powerful to be re- 
strained by any of the small considerations of 
ordinary life. Once more she cast her arms 





around Annette, once more she held her to her 
heart, once more her eyes gushed forth with tears, 
and deluged the fair neck on which she pressed 
her lips. 

‘*My Annette,” she murmured, “ my dear, 
dear Annette ; my child, my own sweet child!” 

«1 thought so!”’ replied Annette, in the same 
low tone, returning the embrace, and mingling 
her tears with her mother’s. ‘+1 was sure it 
was—I felt it must be so !”’ 

The count had arisen, with his eyes fixed 
upon the lady, and, passing Pierre Morin without 
reply, he advanced eagerly towards her. * Good 
heaven !’" he said, as he came up, holding out 
his hand ; ‘* Mademoiselle d’Argencerre! Now 
then, now: Who is this? Is she not—is she 
not your niece?” 

The lady shook her head mournfully, and then 
again clasped Annette to her bosom, exclaiming, 
“No, ah no! She is my child!” 

The count gazed in her fave for a moment or 
two with a thousand questions struggling to his 
lips, but then the kindly and gentlemanly feel- 
ings of his nature overcame all other sensations, 
He took the lady’s hand and led her towards a 
seat, saying, ‘*1 will not agitate you by seeking 
for further information now, for you are too much 
moved already. Sit down by me, dear lady. 
You were one of those who were always kind to 
me, and defended me when others slighted or 
condemned me. [ have ever loved you asa 
brother.” 

‘«‘ And well may I love you as a sister,’’ re- 
plied the lady, * for you have been a father to 
my child.” 

‘It is strange,”’ said the count, ** most strange! 
but it matters not; let us all pause here for the 
night, and to-morrow go on to Castelneau to- 
gether. Monsieur Morin, there is no one here 
who does not owe you much, for, by some strange 
fute, you have been mingled deeply with every 
event affecting us.” 

*©T thank God, Monsieur de Castelneau,”’ re- 
plied Pierre Morin, ‘that he has given me power 
to serve those I love, and show my gratitude to 
my benefactors. ‘To this lady, to her sister, and 
to her father, | owed everything. He took me 
as a peasant boy, gave me education, and caused 
me to be instructed in a trade, which I chose for 
myself, and which promised to put me in posses- 
sion of ease, if not of wealth. ‘They—when | 
sometimes misused his goodness and his bounty 
towards me; when, with the eareless thought 
lessness of youth, I spent the money which I 
should have reserved against the hour of need, 
they interceded for me, and obtained for me fresh 
assistance; till at length kindness overcame 
thoughtlessness, and I formed such resolutions 
as must have led me to ease in any pursuit. 
You may judge, therefore, Monsieur de Castel- 
neau, how I have watched and prayed for such 
benefactors—”’ 

“And how you have rewarded them,” said 
the lady. «Nay, sit beside us, Monsieur Mo- 
rin, sit beside us. You are a nobleman such 3s 
no king can make.” 

Annette’s eyes—still ready from past agitation 
to overflow at each new emotion, though they 
were no longer actually tearful—had been fixed 
for several moments upon the countenance of 
him she loved, who stood near, not mingling 
all in the conversation, but neither unheeding 
nor himself unnoticed: for more than once the 
lady had gazed upon him with a look of solem 
interest, well knowing how entirely the happiness 
of her child depended upon him. 
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There was a pause at this moment, and, Er- 
nest instantly took advantage of it, crossing be- 
fore the little group, and saying, as he approached 
the lady, ‘I have a blessing to ask, and I ask it 
fearlessly, for 1 am sure you are already aware 
of all that has been promised me here,” and he 
took Annette’s hand in his own. 

“She is yours, Ernest, she is yours,”’ replied 
the lady. ‘* Your kind and excellent father, my 
best and noblest friend, is the only one, except 
this good gentleman, Monsieur Morin, acquaint- 
ed with the sad secret of this dear child’s biith. 
Let me compose my thoughts a little; let me 
think of how I shall tell my tale in the shortest 
words, and you shall all know it.” 

‘Tt shall be told at Castelneau,” said the 
count, with a smile. ‘ We will repose and re- 
fresh ourselves to-night. We will depart early 
in the morning; we will sup to-motrow, in the 
gray evening, by the little cross where Ernest 
and Annette first met. ‘There, dear lady, you 
shall relate the history, as if it were some old le- 
gend; and though the past which it recalls may 
be painful, the present by which you are sur- 
rounded must be sweet.”’ 

It was arranged as the count had proposed, 
and we may pass over the intervening hours. 
The journey had been more rapid than was ex- 
pected: everything had been prepared before- 
hand by a messenger from the count: supper 
was spread on the green bank where Annette had 
been seated when the wolf attacked her, and the 
servants had been sent away, that no ears but 
those concerned might listen. It occupied a cun- 
siderable time, and was broken by many a ques- 
tion and many an exclamation ; but the substance 
was this: 

The families of Argencerre und Castelneau 
had been united by frequent alliances through 
many generations, and, somewhat more than 
twenty years before the time to which we have 
now conducted the reader, a marriage had been 
proposed between the elder sister of the lady 
who spoke, the heiress of Argencerre, and Hen- 
ry, the son of the then Count de Castelneau. 
They had often met, and both the sisters were 
extremely beautiful ; but the eldest had felt in her 
bosom, from a very early period, the seeds of a 
disease which ultimately brought her to the grave. 
The impression was strong upon her mind that 
she was destined to die young, and she never suf- 
fered one worldly thought to take possession of 
her mind. She shrunk from every tie of earth ; 
and human love, in her own case, would have 
seemed to her a robbery of heaven. She grieved 
not, then, when she saw that the heart of the 
young Lord of Castelneau turned towards her 
sister rather than herself, and she speedily re- 
solved upon her conduct. The family of Argen- 
cerre paid their annual visit to Castelneau, and 
there explanations took place which changed the 
views of all except Mademoiselle d’Argencerre 
herself. She told her determination to retire for- 
ever from the world, and to resign her rights and 
claims to her sister. The Count de Castelneau 
gladly consented that upon such conditions his 
son should marry the younger rather than the 
elder sister, thereby bringing the fortunes of both 
into the family of Castelneau. The Count d’Ar- 
gencerre was not so well pleased, indeed, but he 
did not refuse his consent; and the contract of 
marriage having been drawn up, in order to bind 
himself firmly, he signed it with the Count of 
Castelneau, though he himself was obliged to re- 
turn to Paris before the union could be completed, 
to make the necessary arrangements regarding 
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his estates. The young Lord of Castelneau, too, 
was obliged to join his regiment in a month, and 
in these circumstances it was agreed that the 
marriage of Louise and her lover should be de- 
layed till after the campaign. The two ladies, 
however, remained at Castelneau, while their fa- 
ther proceeded to Paris. ‘The contract was left 
in the hands of the young lord: nothing was 
wanting but his signature, with that of Louise 
and the benediction of the church, to complete 
the marriage ; and love triumphed over prudence. 
They signed the contract in secret: in secret the 
religious ceremony was performed, and Louise 
d’Argencerre became the wife of Henri de Cas- 
telneau a week or two before he took his depar- 
ture for the army. ‘To the grief and anxiety of 
his parting with his bride were added the unex- 
pected pain and embarrassment of hearing that 
the Count d’Argencerre now sought to withdraw 
the consent he had given; that a proposal had 
been made for the hand of Louise by a lover al- 
lied to the blood royal of France ; and that angry 
letters were passing between the two fathers on 
the subject. ‘The young husband was obliged 
to go, however; and, ere he had left her for 
many days, his bride was carried away from 
Castelneau by her father, between whom and 
the old count broke forth a violent feud. The 
contract which both had signed was sought for, 
but could not be found: no suspicion was enter- 
tained of the private marriage, and the Count 
d’Argencerre returned to the capital, determined 
to give his daughier’s hand to another. He could 
not do so, however, till the contract of marriage 
was formally annulled; and being called to com- 
mand a division of the army on the Rhine, he 
wrote in a peremptory tone to the young Lord 
of Castelneau to send him back the contract, en- 
closing, at the same time, an authorisation, and 
even injunction, from the old Count de Castel- 
neau so todo. He himself marched with his re- 
giment to Saare Louis; but the first letter that 
he there received announced to him the death of 
the young nobleman to whom his daughter’s 
hand had been promised; and the heart of the 
Count d’Argencerre, which was, in truth, kind 
and affectionate, was painfully struck and touch- 
ed. One of the fellow-officers of the young lord 
informed him that Henri de Castelneau having 
certainly exposed himself unnecessarily, had 
been killed evidently in consequence of such 
rashness; and the count was led to believe that 
his death might be owing to disappointment and 
despair. He became apprehensive of seeing his 
daughter ; he remained with the army for months 
after his presence was no longer wanting ; and he 
only returned when he heard that Louise had 
been extremelv ill, and that the health of her 
elder sister was now failing rapidly. 

In earlier and happier days, Louise had never 
imagined that the absence of her father could 
be anything but sorrowful to her; but circum- 
stances had altered those feelings, and she had 
many an occasion to thank Heaven that he was 
away so long. he death of her husband, the 
birth of her child, even if the actual facts could 
have been hidden from her father, produced emo- 
tions and were succeeded by consequences which 
must have been discovered. Grief and appre- 
hension, and agony of mind wellnigh deprived 
her of her senses, and it was long ere her sister 
could teach her to put a needful guard upon her 
lips. At length, however, her father returned ; 
and as he was prompt and decided, though not, 
in reality, severe or unkind, on finding the health 
of both his children so greatly impaired, he 





caused them to be removed from Paris with a 
degree of unnecessary quickness, which agitated 
poor Louise much, and gave her no opportunity 
of communicating with the wife of good Pierre 
Morin, under whose charge her sister had placed 
the child. Agitation, apprehension, and sympa- 
thy for poor Louise had shaken Mademoiselle 
d’Argencerre, and accelerated the disease under 
which she suffered.. She bore up well, indeed, 
for her sister’s sake till the arrival of her father, 
but from that time her health rapidly declined, 
and in less than two months she was no more. 
It was during this latter period that the events 
occurred which have been narrated in the com- 
mencement of this book, and which placed An- 
nette under the charge and guidance of the Abbe 
de Castelneau. It may be sufficient to add that 
both Pierre Morin and his wife had deceived 
themselves in regard to the real mother of An- 
nette. The rumour had at first been so strong 
that the elder sister was to be married to the 
young Lord of Castelneau, that it had even 
reached the ears of the good artisan and his fami- 
ly, as well as those of the Abbe de Castelneau ; 
and when the filigree-worker was told vaguely of 
a secret marriage, and the absolute necessity of 
concealing the birth of the child, he naturally 
supposed that Mademoiselle d’Argencerre was 
the mother. When he heard of her death, he 
hesitated not, as we have shown, to confide the 
infant to the care of the Abbe de Castelneau, find- 
ing that the money which he had received was 
all spent, and that the poor child was likely to 


suffer the same penury which had fallen upon 


himself and his wife. He was soon undeceived, 
however, after the return of Annette’s mother to 
Paris; but, far from reproaching him, she ap- 
plauded what he had done, having known the 
abbe well in happier days, and having discover- 
ed, amid many failings and many errors, traits of 
a strong mind and a noble heart. Directed by 
her, Pierre Morin made inquiries into the cir- 
cumstances of Monsieur de Castelneau ; and she 
it was who furnished him secretly with the 
means of paying his most pressing debts and 
quitting the capital. 

‘¢ And now, my dear friend and relation,’ she 
said, laying her hand upon that of the count, 
‘ again accept my thanks, my deepest and most 
heartfelt thanks, for the care you have taken of 
this beloved child, and for the wisdom you have 
shown in her education. I must henceforth claim 
my rank as Countess of Castelneau ; but Annette, 
so long as you live, will never demand anything 
but the dear name of your adopted daughter. 
Till the death of the late king, of which event 
you, of course, have heard, I ventured not to 
avow my marriage, because he had strongly in- 
terested himself in one who had sought a hand 
which could not be given to him, and had resent- 
ed my refusal so vehemently that he forbade my 
presence at the court. A week ago, however, I 
presented myself to the gentle and kind-hearted 
monarch who now rules over us. I showed him 
the contract, which had lain concealed for many 
years in my chamber at Castelneau; and I pro- 
duced the register of the marriage, which had 
been procured for me by my good friend Mon- 
sieur Morin here. The whole was at once re- 
cognised as legal by the king, and I hastened to- 
wards this place with all speed, to set the mind 
of every one at rest. Say, Annette, say, my 
dear child, whether you do not feel as I do, and 
whether it will not be joy to you to see Mon- 
sieur de Castelneau, who has been a father to 
you, still acting as a father to all around him ?”’ 
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‘‘ My dear lady,” replied the Count de Castel- 
neau, ‘I never was ambitious ; I never was ava- 
ricious ; I must not say that I never was unjust ; 
for every man who acts ill and unwisely in life 
is doubly unjust to others and to himself. But 
1 cannot retain what is not my own; these fair 
lands and lordships belong to my Annette. They 
are hers, not mine, and most willingly—”’ 

Annette rose up from her seat, and, gliding 
quietly up to him, dropped upon her knees and 
laid her hands on his, looking up in his face with 
a glance of tenderness and affection unspeakable. 
Ernest de Nogent advanced likewise, and bent 
one knee beside her, saying, ‘* We entreat vou, 
we beseech you, never mention such a thing 
again.” 

The count grasped their hands in his, and lift- 
ed his eyes towards heaven as if thanking God 
for some intense delight. 

At that instant, however, as if some wild and 
sudden emotion had seized him, he started up, 
cast himself between Annette and the wood on 
the opposite side of the water, and threw his 
arms partly over her, partly round Ernest. At 
the very same instant there was the loud and 
ringing report of a carbine. ‘The count stagger- 
ed forward, reeled up again, and fell back upon 
the grass. Annette clasped her hands, gazing 
almost frantic in his face; but the sword of Er- 
nest de Nogent sprang from the sheath in an in- 
stant; with one bound he was across the stream, 
and ere Pierre Morin could follow, his blade was 
crossed with that of the Baron de Cajare. Stern 
and deadly enmity was in both their faces, and 
the play of their weapons one against the other 
seemed like the quick glances of the lightning. 

Pierre Morin paused, for they were two men 
not to be separated with life ; and at the fifth pass 
the sword of the Baron de Cajare glided over the 
shoulder of Ernest de Nogent, while Ernest’s 
hilt struck against his adversary’s side, and the 
bright blade shone out under his left arm. 

Ernest de Nogent shook him from his wea- 
pon, and cast him back upon the ground, ex- 
claiming, “ Base villain, thou wilt do no more 
wrong.” 

«Curses! curses! curses upon you!” mur- 
mured the Baron de Cajare; and, with those 
words upon his lips, the fierce eyes lost their 
eagerness and swam in death. 

Ernest gazed upon him only for a moment, 
thrusting his sword back into the sheath; and, 
while Pierre Morin moralised in his peculiar 
manner, saying, ‘This is the consequence of 
kings interfering with the punishment of crimi- 
nals,” the young gentleman sprang across the 
stream again, and joined the horrified group 
around; the Count de Castelneau. 

He slightly raised the dying nobleman in his 
arms, and the count recognised and thanked him 
by a pressure of the hand; but life was ebbing 
fast. ‘It is over, Ernest,”’ he said, in a low 
voice. *‘ Annette, dear child, I am happy, most 
happy. I have died for thee, dear one, I have 
died to save thee. Let me lean my eyes upon 

thy shoulder; there they will close in joy, to 
open again, I trust, on my Redeemer in heaven.” 

He bent his brow; it rested on Annette’s bu- 
som ; the weight became heavier and more 
heavy ; his grasp relaxed upon the hand of Er- 
nest de Nogent, and the young nobleman gently 
laid the corpse back upon the grass. 


THE END. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
CONFESSIONS OF A MANIAC. 


From my well-known interest in all establish- 
ments for the protection of the insane, I had no 
difficulty in obtaining admission to that of 
I had already inspected many of their apart- 
ments, in company with the matron, when she 
was suddenly called away, and I was left to pur- 
sue my observations in a manner better suited to 


my taste. 








Amongst other interesting objects, my atten- 
tion was attracted by the countenance and man- 
ners of a middle-aged female, who strongly re- 
minded me of the picture of Mrs. Siddons as the | 
tragic muse. ‘This lady—for a lady she certainly 
was—beckoned me towards her; and told me 
with a look of great meaning, that she wished to 
relate to me her history. She complained bit- 
terly of her confinement, and added, that, when 
she had told me all, I should judge whether the 
mode of treatment in that institution was not the 
worst that could possibly be adopted in her case. 

These complaints, with the prevailing idea so 
frequent amongst the insane, that the body rather 
than the mind requires to be restored to health, 
convinced me that there was more of malady in 
her case thap met the’ eye. There was, how- 
ever, at the same time, so much intelligence in 
the expression of her face, such evident supe- 
riority in her manners and appearance, and traces 
still so striking of what had once been beauty of 
the highest order, that I felt strongly tempted to 
listen to her story. ‘The consequence was, | 
found myself, on the following day, by permis- 
sion of the authorities of the place, seated in her 
little apartment, while she opened the narrative, 
(which would doubtless have been told to any 
other listener as attentive as myself) in the fol- 
lowing simple manner :— 

We lived in a pleasant habitation in the midst 
of a lovely garden, my sister Lillah, and I. My 
mother died when Lillah was a baby ; and my 








father, who had nothing else to love, thought we 
were the best and the prettiest children in the 
world. And so perhaps we were. At least I 
may speak of Lillah, for the wild rose on its 
waving bough was not more delicate or fair. For 
myself, ‘men said that I was beautiful ;”” and 
the people of our village, and the strangers who 
came to our house, paid me the most marked and 
flattering attentions, I can well remember—but 
these things have all passed away, and it behoves 
me now to be silent in the dust. 

My father took great pleasure in our education, 
especially in mine ; for I had talents to lay hold 
of every branch of learning, and a thirst so in- 
satiable for every kind of knowledge, that often, 
when I ought to have been attending to my 
domestic duties, 1 was buried in the pages of 
ancient history, or occupied by the investigation 
of some disputed point in philosophy or science. 





Music was the-amusement 





education forgotten. 


Nor were the lighter accomplishments of female | offend his ear. 


of my father’s leisure hours. With me it was a 
passion ; for nothing else seemed to satisfy my 
soul. Music, however, though it satisfied me for 
a time, was apt to leave me melancholy and de- 
pressed; and the result of iny various pursuits 
was only this— that all was vanity. 

To my sister, the aspect of the world, and the 

tenour of life, were as opposite to mine, as if we 
| had lived in two different planets. Tormented 
by no aspiring dreams, but simple in her tastes, 
domestic, quiet, meek, and pleased with little 
things, she was uniform!y cheerful; and her 
happy voice used to be heard in the house and 
the garden, singing as gaily as a young bird. 

Lillah was five years younger than myself, it 
was therefore my duty, and sometimes I fancied 
it was my pleasure, to attend to her learning, 
My system of instruction, however, was too 
fitful and capricious to be attended with any 
striking results, and she was too happy in her 
partial ignorance to feel any thing like ardour in 
the pursuit of greater knowledge. 

Notwithstanding these deficiencies, my sister 
was so loving, so gentle and so kind, it was im- 
possible not to regard her with feelings of the 
utmost tenderness ; and my father and I, though 
she occupied but little of our attention, would 
either of us have defended her from danger at the 
peril of our lives! Besides this, I know not 
how it was, but Lillah, in her own little sphere of 
usefulness, was accustomed to accomplish more 
than I ever did in mine; for such was her love 
of order, and the simple and direct application of 
such talents as she had cultivated, to whatever end 
she had in view, that she became, as she ad- 
vanced in years, the support of our domestic 
comfort, without losing any thing of her refine- 
ment, her gaiety, or of that indescribable loveli- 
ness, which seemed less to be a part of her 
nature, than to shine like a halo around her 
wherever she went. 

These were our days of happiness. Every 
one has some such point to look back to, that 
seems in the distant past like a green island of 
rest, in the troubled ocean of life; and this was 
mine: for we lived together so harmoniously, 
and yet were all so different. Perhaps it was 
from that very reason, that we never interfered 
with each other’s sphere of action; but all 
seemed rather to supply what might otherwise 
have been found wanting in one. 

Such was the tenour of our lives, when my 
father’s failing health rendered it necessary for 
him to engage a curate; and a gentleman ac- 
cordingly came down from Cambridge, with the 
highest recommendations to my father’s confi- 
dence and esteem. 

We had expected to see a youth whose educa- 
tion was but just completed ; but we found a man 
of nearly thirty, whose serious turn of thought, 
and studious habits, had combined with his re- 
ligious impressions, to induce him to choose the 
life of a clergyman; and as he was not in want 
of money, and preferred residing in the country, 
he was perfectly satisfied with the humble sphere 
of action which my father’s offer opened to his 
choice. 

“What do you think of his appearance?” 
asked Lillah, the first time we were left alone 
together, after he had made his call at the par- 
sonage. And without waiting for an answer, 
she went on—* He frightens me to death. I am 
sure if I were to make the slightest blunder in 
the use, or even the accent of a word, it would 
I am determined, however, not 











to care for him; but to talk on in my usual way, 
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the same as if he was not present; and if he 
thinks my conversation too trifling for his no- 
tice, he may turn to you. But tell me what you 
think of him, Flora?” 

She repeated the question, and looked anxious- 
ly for my answer ; but neither on this occasion, 
nor on any subsequent one, was | able for a long 
time to make up my mind. I had been aceus- 
tomed to admiration, both from my equals, and 
from those who could neither understand nor ap- 
preciate me ; but this man seemed quite insensi- 
ble to my superiority. I had been accustomed 
to flattery ; but the tenour of his conversation, 
though it could not be called rude, was calculated 
to rob me of all false pretensions, and reduce me 
to the scale of an ordinary woman. I had been 
accustomed to take the lead in conversation—to 
be drawn out, and made way for, as if my 
opinion was law to the society in which I moved, 
but now I often felt myself involuntarily shrink- 
ing back, as if I possessed not a single sentiment 
worth uttering. 

I will call our new acquaintance Emile, for it 
is of no consequence to you or to me, what was 
his real name. Suffice it, that he became asso- 
ciated, not only with our domestic arrangements, 
but with our pleasures, our studies, and with all 
things in which my father had been accusio.:ed 
to take a part. Indeed, we became more than 
ever dependent upon such a companion, for, as I 
said before, my father’s health failed rapidly, and 
he had an affection of the head which disquali- 
fied him for all literary pursuits. 

My sister, unlike me in this, as in all other 
things, soon recovered her self-possession in the 
presence of our new friend. She even talked to 
him with the utmost composure, about such 
trifles as I felt sure must excite his contempt. 
Yet she did this with so much simplicity, that he 
smiled, and replied to her as kindly as he would 
have done to a sweet child. 

To me his behaviour was very different; for 
while he candidly expressed his disapprobation 
of the manner in which I spent my time, he was 
solicitous to lead my thoughts to subjects of more 
vital importance ; and | learned, before he had 
been long associated with us, that the reason why 
he treated my sentiments and opinions with so 
little respect, was that they were not founded, 
strictly speaking, on religious principles. I had, 
it is true, a kind of sentimental religion of my 
own; but it was chiefly against this specious 
kind of delusion that he levelled that severity of 
judgment, which I felt but too keenly in his 
general behaviour towards me. It was to me an 
entirely new idea, that by becoming religious, I 
should become more interesting. Yet no sooner 
had it taken possession of my mind, than I read, 
and talked, and acted in a different manner from 
what I had ever done before; and if I did not 
altogether feel religiously, it was what few would 
have discovered, who listened to my conversa- 
tion, or examined the volumes of theology with 
which my library was stored. 

I had before beena Greek scholar, and I now 
took up the study of Hebrew, under the idea so 
common amongst ladies, that by dabbling in 
these languages I should be able to understand 
the Bible better. As if the labours of learned and 
holy men, devoted through their whole lives to 
this one study, would not have thrown greater 
light upon the subject than I was likely to enjoy ; 
or as if, in the lapse of centuries, the critical ex- 
amination of contending parties would not have 
discerned more errors than I should be able to 


To Hebrew, however, I turned my attention, 
and Emile was my instructor. He found me 
an apt scholar, and he was evidently pleased with 
the task ; for if there was one occupation he pre- 
ferred to all others, it was that of imparting 
knowledge. 

While we were employed in this manner, 
Lillah sometimes sate quietly beside us, engaged 
with her needle-work, and sometimes she play- 
fully rallied us upon the depth and the gravity of 
our studies; but she never joined us; and one 
day, when I asked her why, she replied with a 
look of more than common seriousness—‘* Why, 
to tell the truth, I find in my Bible already, so 
much more of what I can understand, than what 
I am willing to practise, that I should be afraid 
to know more, lest my condemnation should be 
greater than it is.” 

‘“‘T believe you are right,” said Emile; and 
he fixed upon her a long earnest gaze, under 
which she blushed so beautifully, that a man less 
wise might have been forgiven, had he studied 
no more Hebrew for that day. 

It was on this occasion, the idea first struck 
me, that young as Lillah was, she might possibly 


were our days of happiness; for when I look 
back to the times when I used to come home 
tired from my village rambles, when my father 
smiled to see me thus occupied, when Lillah 
welcomed me t her social and well-spread tea- 
table, when Emile used to join us for the evening, 
and I afterwards took my harp, and sung to them 
some of the melodies we loved to listen to.— 
Oh! where are those blessed moments fled? I 
thought I was again in the old parsonage house 
—that my youth had come back to me—my in- 
nocence and my peace; and, behold! I am here, 
within the walls of this dungeon, a companion to 
the gibbering idiot, and the raving madman. 

But I forgot to tell you about Lillah. She was 
not indifferent or inactive in my benevolent oc- 
cupations, but she was one of those who think 
their first duty is at home; and as my father’s 
malady increased, and he could not well be left 
alone, she was his faithful companion in the 
house, and often accompanied him to meet me on 
my return from the village school. 

My father’s illness had commenced with a 
slight paralytic seizure. It was followed by 
many symptoms of relapse, and in a short time 





be romantic enough to entertain a feeling of more 
than friendship for our new acquaintance; and I 
was confirmed in my fears a few days after, by 
finding that she had carefully preserved a rose he } 
had presented to her in our walk. 
‘* Lillah,”’ said I, ** why have you kept that | 
rose with so much care ?”’ 
The child—for such I had been accustomed to 
consider her—blushed deeply, while she answer- 
ed me with her accustomed simplicity and truth, 
‘Emile gathered it for me; and as it was the 
first he ever gave me, I thought I would try how 
long I could keep it alive.” 
“’Take care, Lillah,’? said I, ** take care. 
Those who gather roses, are not always so con- 
siderate as to present them without thorns.” 
She did not appear to understand my mean- 
ing, and the suspicion which had glanced across 
my mind, passed away, for I had so much to oc- 
cupy me in my new pursuits, that I thought little 
of my sister, or the state of her young heart. 
The fact was, that with my newly acquired 
religious views, I had taken upon myself the | 
patronage of village schools; and instead of! 
poring over the pages of ancient divines, I was | 
now more frequently seen on my way to the} 
school-house, with a packet of books in my hand, 
and a troop of children following me to the place 
of rendezvous. In the Sunday school, as well as 
in other institutions connected with the church, I 
was a zealous and indefatigable agent; for it was 
a part of my character to prosecute whatever I 
undertook with all the energies of my mind. It 
would have been a puzzling question, had any 
one asked me what was my real motive: my os- 
tensible one, was that of doing good in the sphere 
of action to which Providence had called me. 
Pleased as Emile had been with my study of 
his favourite authors, he was evidently more so 
with the new turn my energies had taken; and 
as we went together hand in hand with our chari- 
ties and good works, by degrees I became recon- 
ciled to the humiliating influence he had exer- 
cised over me in the correction of my false 
sentiments, and ill-founded pretensions. I was 
even pleased to be corrected, when he did it with 
gentleness and candour; but my highest reward 
was the expression of his approbation, when I 
had been particularly solicitous for the good of 
some of his humblest parishioners. Perhaps I 
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should, with more propriety, have said, that these 


ee 


he was reduced to a melancholy state of im- 
becility, and helplessness. My sister’s strength 
was consequently much tried; yet while I saw 
her suffering, and would gladly have relieved 
her, I could not believe myself called upon to 
renounce the high station I had assumed, as 
patroness of the poor. 

Emile was the first to remind me, that it is 
possible, with the best intentions, to mistake our 
sphere of duty. 

“We act, too frequently,” he said, “as if we 
thought we were necessary to God, from the as- 
sistance we render him in carrying out his 
benevolent designs. And in order to convince 
us of this error, and to prove that his own power 
is all sufficient, we are often calle¢ away from 
public usefulness, to fill a place so humble, that 
it would seem, to human wisdom, better calcu- 
lated for another. and a far inferior agent. 

‘* Do you think then,” said I, ** that my sphere 
of duty is in my father’s chamber ?” 

‘Certainly I do.” 

‘** But you know he is so changed—so lost to 
himself, and others, that a common nurse would 
wait upon him, and probably please him better 
than I could.”’ 

‘+ Lillah does not reason thus.” 

I said no more; but renounced my schools: 
at least so far as related to my personal influence, 
and determined from that moment, that my sister 
should not be before me in devotedness to a 
parent who so justly merited every kindness 
from us both: I might add, especially from me, 
for I had ever been the pride and the joy of his 
heart. From Lillah he expected all those little 
feminine attentions which it is the part of a 
daughter to pay, but he looked upon me as a 
superior being, whose talents and capabilities 
were mis-directed in sohumble a channel. The 
being in the world who held the next highest 
place in his admiration, was Emile, and I could 
easily perceive, from the time of his first be- 
coming intimate with our family, that my father 
in his own mind, believed us destined for each 
other. The poor people of our village, as well 


as many of our friends, thought the same; and I 
must myself have been more or less than woman, 
had I not been sensible of the adaptation of 
character which seemed to fit us equally, for en- 
joyment, and for usefulness. 
I may surely acknowledge now, that I had 
5 
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had my share of admirers; but for none had | 
ever felt sufficient respect for him to exercise 
over me the slightest influence, either for good 
or for evil. With Emile the case was widely 
different. Whatever I was to others, to him | 
was submissive, gotle, and meek; and he had 
only to express his disapprobation of any par- 
ticular habit I had formed, for me to renounce it 
altogether. 

But to return to my story. During a whole 
summer, while my father remained in the help- 
less state I have described, Lillah and I took it 
by turns to sit with him, while the other enjoyed 
the benefit of the fresh air, during an evening 
ramble, in which Emile was our frequent com- 
panion ; and I could not help remarking that my 
sister calculated upon her evening’s walk with 
more than common interest. 

Knowing, as I did, the influence of Emile’s 
conversation, and the indescribable charm of his 
kindness, I sometimes trembled for my poor 
sister, lest the calm of her simple life should be 
disturbed by the stirring of a feverish dream, 
which she could never hope to see realised—the 
misery of an unrequited attachment. 

I would have warned her of this danger, but 
feared to wound her delicacy; and so we went 
on, until one night, when it was my turn to sit 
up with my father, and I went to bid Lillah good- 
night after she had retired to rest. 

I found her in tears, the cause of which I could 
but too well divine, for she had had a longer 
walk with Emile that evening. I kissed her 
more affectionately than usual; but still I could 
not touch upon the state of her heart, for I felt 
what a wretched thing it must be to make con- 
fession of an umequited attachment. And, for 
Emile ! I desired to encourage her by my man- 
ner to speak for herself, and this she seemed 
about to do, for she hung with her arms around 
my neck, and only wept the more when I at- 
tempted to leave her. 

‘Don’t leave me yet, Flora,” said she, ‘I 
have a secret to tell you: only I cannot tell how 
to begin. I think if you would put the candle 
out, I could tell you better,” and she hid her face 
in my neck, and I felt her tears; but still they 
did not seem to me like tears of sorrow. 

‘* Poor child,” thought !, ‘it is meet that thy 
shame, and thy blushes, should be buried in a 
sister’s bosom; yet how shall I find words to 
tell her that she loves in vain.” 

‘‘ Flora,” she began again, ‘‘ we have long 
loved Emile.” 

**Yes, as a friend.”’ 

*¢You, Flora, have loved him as a friend ; but 
to-night I have learned that he has been some- 
thing more than a friend to me.” 

‘‘ Dearest Lillah,”’ said I, ** you pain me to the 
heart. It is not yet too late. I entreat you to 
rouse yourself from this delusion.” 

She started from my shoulder. ‘‘ From what 
delusion ?”’ she exclaimed. ‘‘You surely do not 
suspect me of being guilty of bestowing my af- 
fections unasked. No, Flora, I have heard this 
night what I could not have believed from lips 
less trae—that Emile loves me.” 

‘‘ Beware, Lillah,”’ said I, “the heart is de- 
ceitful. You must have misunderstood his mean- 
ing.” 

‘‘ No, Flora,” she answered firmly, “do not 
think so meanly of me. Emile is not a man to 
trifle on such a subject, besides he spoke too 
plainly ; and I have given him my permission to 
lay the matter before my father, the first time he 
finds him capable of attending to it. I do not 


wonder at your surprise. It could not be greater 
than my own to think that he should dream of 
such an insignificant being as 1 am, and you 
always near him. Oh, Flora, what a happiness 
it is now, that you have never regarded him ex- 
cept as a friend !” 

Like the traveller who has dreamed of leafy 
bowers and crystal streams, and awakes to find 
himself in the midst of a wide burning desert ; I 
saw at once my real situation. I sat, I believe, 
for the space of an hour by the side of my sister’s 
bed, for her secret once told, she grew eloquent 
on the subject that was next her heart, and for- 
ey waited not for my reply to any thing she 
said. 

I know not how I attended upon my poor 
father that night, or any of the nights or days 
which followed. I know not, in short, how | 
endured existence ; for the sun of my life was 
set, and from that hour there grew neither leaf, 
nor flower, nor any pleasant thing beside my 
path. My religion, like the morning dew, all 
passed away—my learning, what was it worth 
—my beauty, I regarded it not. One grain of 
real faith, one spark of heavenly love, one hour 
of fervent prayer, might possibly have saved me. 
But the high station | had taken in the religious 
world, had been all without foundation in my 
heart; and I now saw, and trembled at the ex- 
tent of my delusion. All the benevolent offices, 
the charities, the good works, in which I had 
taken so much delight, became to my transformed 
and vitiated taste as worse than weariness. My 
schools were an absolute disgust. The poor 
children of the parish, whom, in the presence of 
Emile, I had so often stooped to caress, now 
gamboled in my path unheeded ; and the village 
matrons wondered that [ passed their doors with- 
out a smile of recognition. 


The aspect under which I had seen the world 
was now robbed of its enchantment by a single 
stroke. Points of duty which I had before been 
so solicitous to discover. now stood forth in the 
great desert which I trod, and, naked, and un- 
inviting, forced themselves upon my sight; while 
the freshness and the greenness with which my 
imagination had adorned the Christian’s path, 
vanished from before me, and left not a trace of 
their beauty behind. 

All this, however, belonged only to my own 
private experience. As for those around me, 
they were too happy, to discover any change in 
my feelings, even if I had not had pride enough 
to conceal it. 

As Lillah had proposed, the subject was laid 
before my father, in one of his most lucid mo- 
ments. He appeared to understand it fully : and 
even listened to it as something not altogether 
new. Nothing, however, could induce him to 
substitute my sister for me. Pleased with the 
prospect of one of his daughters being settled so 
satisfactorily, he entered into calculations about 
the necessary preparations, only whenever the 
name of Lillah was mentioned, he nodded his 
assent, and said, ‘Yes, I understand you. It is 
Flora you mean. ‘The whole affair is perfectly 
intelligible to me. 1 do not see how it should 
have turned out otherwise. ‘They were formed 
to make each other happy.” 

In this manner we spent the remainder of that 
summer, when my health began so evidently to 
give way, that even Lillah, happy as she was, 
could not fail to perceive it. 1 had lost the power 
either to eat, or sleep, and had a constant gnaw- 





ing pain under one shoulder, for which the 


doctors recommended me to take a small quantity 
of brandy after every meal. 

I am particular in mentioning this, because 
you shall see what it led to; for though the 
medical advice was, that I should take only a 
tea-spoonful in a wine-glass of water, I soon 
found that twice that quantity made the dose 
more palatable, and I fancied also it afforded me 
more relief. By degrees I discovered that the 
same medicine might be used to blunt the edge 
of mental, as well as bodily feeling ; and when I 
had taken more than my accustomed draught, I 
felt equal to sitting beside Emile and Lillah, and 
hearing them lay plans for their future happi- 
ness. 

They were to be married that winter, for my 
father’s wus a lingering malady, and there were 
many reasons why it was desirable that we 
should be provided with a protector before his 
death. This event, however, was nearer than 
we had any of us anticipated. He was seized 
with alarming symptoms of a new character, and 
after three days of suffering, we saw that his end 
was approaching. ‘The last words he said to 
Emile, were to commend us to his kindness and 
protection. My sister had left the apartment for 
a moment, and we were standing by the side of 
his bed. 

‘‘ Lillah,” said he, * will be to you as a child. 
You will love her for her sister’s sake, and mine. 
Flora,” he added, holding both our hands in his, 
‘¢ will be the blessing of your life. ‘Take her, 
Emile, as my dying bequest. She is worthy of 
your choice.” 

I thought—and I think still, it was cruel of 
Emile to shrink away as he did, when my father 
placed our hands together. He might have 
humoured a dying man in the delusion that pos- 
sessed his fancy ; instead of which, he actually 
seemed to shudder as his hand touched mine. 

Lillah returned, but she was too late to receive 
my father’s blessing. He had fallen back on 
his pillow, and from that moment he never spoke 
again. 

” We had been so long prepared for his death, 
by the imbecility which had gradually weaned 
him from us as a companion and a guide, that 
we could not be expected to suffer from that 
poignancy of sorrow, which those must feel, who 
lose a friend in the full possession of his mental 
powers. Our grief, however, was not less sin- 
cere, for never was a father more deservedly 
beloved than ours. 

It may readily be imagined how valuable were 
the friendship and the kindness of Emile, on 
this melancholy occasion. He was all that the 
most affectionate and devoted brother could have 
been to us, so that the solemn day of the funeral 
came on, without our having to exert ourselves 
to perform any of those painful duties, for which 
the real mourners for the dead are generally so 
ill prepared. 

On the morning of that day, we met Emile as 
usual. Lillah and [ entered the parlour at dif- 
ferent doors. It was the first time either Emile 
or I had seen her in deep mourning ; and whether 
it was the contrast with her dress I know not, 
but there was something in her complexion so 
unusually pale, that we both started, and then 
looked at each other. 

Emile kindly took her hand, and asked if she 
was well. ‘I'o which she replied with a smile, 
she believed so, but that she often felt particular- 
ly weak in the early part of the day, and now 
that she had less need for exertion, she thought 
she felt her weakness more. 
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From this moment Emile watched her with 
more than a parent’s tenderness. It was but too 
evident that her situation demanded all his solici- 
tude. Her appearanee underwent a rapid change, 
though she was still unable to say that she felt 
any pain. 

We sent for the most able physician of the 
day, and he candidly told us nothing could save 
her. Emile was incredulous. He sent for an- 
other, and then a third; but they all told the 
same truth. And we discovered at last, that Lil- 
lah had been concealing from us some of the 
symptoms of that insidious kind of consumption, 
that steals upon youth and beauty like the natural 
fading of a flower. Perhaps she did not under- 
stand it herself, for it was unlike her to deceive. 
Perhaps she would not believe in the fact they 
foretold—and no wonder—no wonder life was 
sweet, to one so circumstanced, 

If I had never loved Emile before my sister’s 
illness, I must have loved him then. All] that 
was magnanimous in his nature was called forth, 
to help him to endure this stroke; all that was 
generous in his heart, to comfort and support us 
both; all that was sterling in his principles, to 
exemplify the virtue of true Christian resigna- 
tion; and all that was tender in his fee.ings to 

soothe, not only the object of his devoted affee- 
tion, but even me. 

I have watched him sometimes in that sick 

room, and listened to the tones of his modulated 
voice, until I could not help wondering how it 
was with Lillah, that she could be so willing to 
die, and to leave the enjoyment of so much 
earthly happiness as she might have possessed 
with him. 

She, poor girl, though day by day becoming 

weaker, was mercifully supported on her sick 

bed by that.holy faith which she had for a long 
time been cherishing in her meek and quiet soul. 

For myself, it would be impossible to describe 
how my mind was tossed. Wave after wave 
seemed to roll over me. Sometimes I started 
with a shudder from strange calculations I had 
been almost unconsciously making, about Lillah’s 
death. At other times, I am certain I would 
freely have given my life to save her; for what 
could I ever be to Emile, even when Lillah was 
in her grave? 

It may easily be supposed that all this while I 
had an increased tendency to apply to those 
means of supporting my mental and bodily exer- 
tions, which the doctors had so strongly recom- 
mended; and having almost entirely lost my 
natural appetite for wholesome food, and being 
also kept in attendance upon my sister through 
the greater part of every night, the habit of recur- 
ring to such means for stimulus and support, 
increased rapidly upon me; until 1 was some- 
times scarcely sensible of my actual situation, 
and certainly far from being so distressed as I 
otherwise should have been, at the prospect of a 
final separation from my sister. 

There were times, however, when I felt but 
too keenly that, by this separation, I should lose 
the only being upon earth who really loved. me. 
There were times, when I watched the féver 
burning on her cheek, and wished it could be 
translated to my own, that she might live a happy 
peaceful life on earth, and that I might pass-away 
and be forgotten. 

Lillah was so beautiful, too, in her. illness— 
80 filled with sweet thoughts for those around 
her, it must have been a harder heart than mine 
that could have withstood her inexpressible ten- 


passing away,.” she said, ‘ beloved friend of my 
soul. 
desolate when I am gone; but is it not a blessed 
thought, that when your labours here are ended, 
I shall be the first to welcome you to our ‘ Father’s 
mansion in the skies ?” ”’ 


tractive; but the progress of her disease, with 
the advancement of her religious experience, not 
only deepened the lines of her former beauty, but 
added a spiritual character to the expression of 
her countenance ; so that we could not help feel- 
ing, as we sat beside her, as if in the presence of 
some purified being, about to be translated to its 
native sphere of peace, and joy, and love. 

«¢ Oh, take me with thee, sweet sister, to that 
better land to which thou art hastening!’’ was 
the language of my heart, as I bent over her, 
singing, as I often did, at her request, those 
favourite hymns which seemed to ‘soothe her 
feverish moments; and then she used to fold her 
thin white hands upon her bosom, and fix, as if 
upon the gates of heaven, her clear blue eyes, 
now grown so large, that but for the shadow of 
their long dark lashes, they would have looked 
almost wild. 

I know not how it was, but her glance became 
so penetrating, that sometimes, when she turned 
her eyes suddenly upon me, I used to start; and 
when I searched my heart to discover why, per- 
haps I had fallen into some strange reverie about 
her being gone, and Emile and I being left alone ; 
and then I know a guilty blush used to rush into 
my face, for once or twice Lillah asked me the 
reason. Yet I will say, in justice to myself, 
that I was faithful to her both in heart and hand; 
and if ever these dark dreams came over me, it 
was only to be dismissed with as much horror, 
as she herself would have felt, had she known 
them. 
I have said ihat Lillah was so beautiful, so 
gentle, and so kind, that it was our happiness to 
be near her; and hitherto she had suffered so 
little pain, that we would willingly have kept her 
on her sick-bed, rather than witness the breaking 
of the frail cord which bound her still to earth. 
We could, however, no longer deceive our- 
selves with regard to the change that was taking 
place. Increase of fever was followed by in- 
crease of inflammation, and then came restless- 
ness and ceaseless pain, and frequent wanderings 
of the mind, which still, however, kept in view 
the heavenly rest to which it was hastening; for 
all her delirium was only like a blessed dream, 
in which she beheld more vividly the wonder 
and the glory about to be revealed. 











me, ‘ with all your genius and all your talents, 
you will be very lonely. But Emile will com- 
fort you. He will be all to you that he would 
have been tome. Will you not, Emile? Pro- 
mise me this, before I leave you.” 

I felt his hand tremble violently as it touched 
mine. I looked into his face. A slight convul- 
sion passed across his lips, which were as pale 
as ashes, 

‘<I will be all to your sister,” said he, * that 
your husband can be.” 

She looked at him again, and smiled; as much 
as to say, he had evaded her question. She 
tried to speak, but the tide of life was ebbing, 
and in a few moments she had ceased to breathe. 

After a long and solemn pause, Emile knelt 
down beside the bed, and poured forth his soul 
in prayer. We were alone in the world—alone 
in the presence of the dead—alone in the sight of 
Heaven. How did J long, in that awful moment, 
to pour forth my spirit also, through the same 
channel—how did I long to come, like the pro- 
digal, and to make confession that I was no 
longer worthy to be called my Father’s child. 
How was it that I hardened myself at such a 
time, and allowed the day of visitation to pass 
by? 

It was easy to discover that I was nothing now, 
or worse than nothing, to Emile. He was kind, 
but so distant; as if he thought I should presume 
upon my sister’s dying request. It was a deli- 
cate subject to touch upon; for how could I ex- 
plain to him that I had neither desire nor expec- 
tation that he should act upon my sister's wish. 
Yet I was determined to make the effort; for 

existence was heavy enough to me, without the 
burden of this thought. 

‘* Emile” said I, once-when we were spend- 
ing a long dull evening together; ‘it is abso- 
lutely necessary that you and I should perfectly 
understand each other. - Know, then, that I have 
no more desire than you, that you should act upon 
the sisterly suggestion of her, whose wish in al- 
most any other case had been my law. I could 
not have said this to a man of common mind. 
You, I feel assured, will be able to understand 
my motives, and the price at which [ would pur- 
chase your peace and mine. Besides, you are 
the only friend now left to me in the whole world, 





I never shall forget the anguish of Emile to 
see her suffer. It was, no doubt, the means of 
softening to him the stroke that was so soon to 
fall; for he seemed as if he would rather part 
with her for ever, than see her suffer for an hour. 
And yet, with all our tenderness, and all our 
solicitude, we could do nothing to help her. 
The hand of death was heavy upon her, it was 
fearful to see the frail victim quivering in his 


right to claim it. 
another friend in the world. Do not forsake me 
because others have kindly wished for you and 


and I cannot afford to lose you for a scruple of 
delicacy. Do not, then, be afraid to be to me 
all that common kindness would dictate. Do 
not regard the inferences which may be drawn. 
As my father’s friend, and my sister’s husband, 
you owe me some consideration, and I have a 
As I said before, I have not 











grasp. 
At last there came a calm; a season of sweet 
peace. She spoke again in her own familiar 
tones, and asked to have the window opened, 
that she might feel the breeze, and see the sun 
shine in once more. Her pain had ceased. She 
smiled, and said she felt nothing; but it was an 


a thousand times. 
presump‘uous, as to suppose that I could ever 
be to you what I have been to another; bvt I 


for me what we have neveriwished for ourselves.”’ 


Emile held out his hand. He even pressed a 


brother’s kiss upon my forehead. 


«‘ Thank you, Flora,” said he, “Thank you 
I am neither so vain nor so 








awful calm, and Emile and I kept silence, until 
we could hear the beating of our own hearts. 
She took our hands in hers, and, fixing upon 
Emile a-look of intense and holy love,—* I am 


IT know that to you the world will be more 


‘My poor Flora,” said she, then turning to 


of more than common sadness. 


own I did fear that my attentions might have 
been misconstrued; and that you might, conse- 
quently, have been reduced ‘to the painful neces- 
sity of treating me with coldness. I therefore 
determined that the pain and the coldness should 
both be mine; but it seems I was mistaken in 
my calculations, and that I should have been 
more delicate, had I been more kind.” 


The day of my sister’s funeral had been one 
Emile and I 








derness. She had always been lovely and at- 


had walked together to the grave. We were the 
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only mourners. The grass had scarcely grown 
over the turf where my father was laid, when an- 
other white tablet was placed within the same 
enclosure, which seemed already widening with 
a cold welcome for me. 

All things had been arranged by Emile with 
the greatest consideration for my feelings. There 
was one shock, however, which he could not 
avert; and it became his painful duty to tell me, 
that I must leave the parsonage house; the home 
where I had first been sensible of kindness ; 
where my sister Lillah and I had played together 
in our childhood. 

It had been entirely owing to the delicacy and 
solicitude of Emile, and to his representations of 
my sister’s illness, that we had been allowed to 
remain there so long. But as there was no 
farther plea for my continuance, and the clergy- 
man who succeeded my father had politely ex- 
pressed his desire to take possession, I neces- 
sarily prepared for a task, which seemed at the 
time to me more difficult than any of the melan- 
choly duties I had lately been called to perform. 

{ was left with a very slender income; yet 
my wants were also proportionally small; for I 
was alone—alone, without being bound by the 
ties of relationship or affection to any being upon 
earth, except one. 

Emile was particularly anxious to consult my 
choice, as to the place of my future residence. 
Of course I preferred remaining in my native vil- 
lage, for where else could | go? The poor peo- 
ple here, I thought, will be kind to me, for the 
sake of former services; and every Sunday I 
shall‘ hear him preach; and, perhaps, that will 

‘do me good. 

There was one house in the village which 
“-seemied exactly suited to my circumstances, and 
‘only one. It had been lately built; was of red 

brick ; and perfectly square; standing near the 
public road, from which it was separated by a 
row of white paling, and a little space of what 
the owner called garden ground, containing a 
bush of rosemary, a wall-flower, and some coarse 
grass. ‘The house was entered by three plain 
stone steps, exactly the width of the door, which 
was green, and narrow, and level with the wall. 
The passage, was narrow too, and straight 
through the house, opening at the other end by a 
similar door, into a continuation of the same en- 
closure, still called a garden, and at that time 
planted with potatoes. On each side of the nar- 
row passage, were doors exactly opposite each 
other, leading into two square parlours, exactly 
alike, with the recesses beside the fire-places, 
filled up with cupboards, that were painted a 
bluish white. It was advertised as a convenient 
and elegant residence, and ranked next to the 
parsonage house, and the mansion of the squire. 

T ought to have been satisfied; and yet, when 
I first went with Emile to see it, I felt so sick 
at heart, that I sat down, and burst into tears. 

He continued kindly repeating, that furniture 
made all the difference—that my harp could 
stand here’; my sofa there—that this was a good 
light for painting, and that would be a snug cor- 
ner for a winter's evening; and yet, with all his 
benevolent efforts, he could not reconcile me to 
my fate. 

‘It is of no consequence,” said I at last. * It 
is but like the whole of my future life. The 
house is good enough for me. I only wish it 
was 2 grave.” 

Emile took up my words. He spoke to me 
kindly as a Christian friend ought to speak. He 
thought it was nothing but the natural grief of a 


‘ 


daughter, and a sister, that weighed upon my 


soul. He did not then know the total estrange- 
ment of that soul from all the sources of conso- 
lation, by which he was sustained. 


The day arrived on which I must actually take 
leave of the parsonage, as my home for ever. 
Emile had busied himself, even with the arrange- 
ment of my furniture, so anxious was he to spare 
me any painful effort, and to make my new abode 
look capable of cheerfulness, and comfort; and 
I began almost to think, that when the curtains 
were let down, and a cheerful fire was blazing, 
the little parlour might not be altogether horrible; 
but of course, this could only be when he came 
to spend his evenings with me, as I doubted not 
he often would. 

The day arrived when I was to leave the keys 
of all the doors of the parsonage behind me; to 
look my last into my father’s study; and to tread, 
for the last time in my life, along the passage to 
his chamber, where it seemed to me, that I still 
heard the light step of my sister Lillah. 

If I were to study how to picture in one scene, 
all that imagination conjures up, and all that 
heart-warm recollections embody in our national 
word—home, it would be a representation of that 
old parsonage, within and without; its carved 
oak, its deep recesses, its wide bow-windows, 
enbowered in wreathing plants; and then the 
garden, with the beds of flowers that my father 
and Lillah loved so much: the green walk be- 
hind the vew-trees, leading to the church; the 
old steeple, clothed with ivy, gleaming out 
amongst the elms; and the path to the porch, on 
which my father never would allow a weed to 
grow—auall enclosed together, like a bower of 
beauty, and shut in from the public road by a 
neatly clipped hedge, through which the same 
gate, open ever to the needy and the poor, led 
both to the church and to the pustor’s door. 
Oh, was it not a scene to wring the heart of a 
lonely wretch like me, as | stood outside this 
gate, leaning my arm upon it, looking towards 
my home, and knowing that I never more should 
call it mine ! 

I wished at that moment that T had chosen 
another land, another nation, for my residence. 
But then, how should | have seen Emile ?—and 
to dwell near him; to see him every day; to 
hear him speak to me; to know when he was 
ill, or if any thing affected him in mind or body 
—were the only things that reconciled me to 
life. 

My servant, who waited for me, and who held 
beneath her arm her own litile store of worldly 
wealth, awoke me from my Jong reverie, by ob- 
serving, in the language of her own simple 
thoughts, that we were leaving the door of the 
new house a long time open, and that perhaps 
some idle persons might be tempted to go in. 

Happy girl! How I evvied the heart that had 
nothing to trouble its repose, but the safety of an- 
other person’s household goods. 

Emile was standing at the door of my new 
house, smiling the kindest welcome as I ap- 
proached. It was a cold day, and he had ready 
for me a cheerful fire, which he stirred with great 
energy, after he had drawn for me my favourite 
chair beside it. 

‘Here is not exactly the same aspect of 
things,”’ said he, “as we find at the parsonage ; 
but here is all that is necessary to make a Chris- 
tian contented ; and you, Flora, [ am sure, will 
not wish for more.” 

I answered with a heavy sigh; for I felt that 








the contentment of a Christian was not mine to 
feel. 

It was a peculiar feature in the character of 
Emile, that he spoke rarely, and with apparent 
difficulty, of his own feelings. He seemed to 
live for others, not for himself; and thus, though 
his loss had been so much heavier than mine, he 
never alluded to his own personal affliction; but 
assumed a constant cheerfulness of manner, in the 
hope of imparting it to me. 

‘IT must now tell you,” he said, “ in plain 
terms, that | am promising myself the pleasure 
of spending a long evening with you, if you will 
allow me to be your guest. I set off on my jour. 
ney for Cambridge to-night. A chaise will come 
for me at tcn, and I hope to meet the mail at 
eleven.” 

I had started too evidently at this intelligence, 
and I endeavoured to conceal my emotion, by 
asking, in a tone of assumed indifference if ke 
expected to stay long at Cambridge. 

**T am unable to say,” he replied, ** how long. 
It will depend upon how and when my future lot 
is fixed. As soon as I learned that Mr. B 
intended taking the whole duty of this parish him- 
self, I made application in two quarters, and at 
present I have nothing to do but to wait patiently 
until the line of duty is pointed out to me.” 

‘* Then you leave this place entirely 2?” said 
I, the words absolutely choking me as I uitered 
them. 

“Entirely,” he replied, ‘* except that I hope 
sometimes to visit the friends I leave behind. 
And, Flora, you will write to me often, will you 
not? and tell me all about the schools, and the 
workhouse, and the poor old people ?” 

What else he said, [ cannot tell. I felt a cold- 
ness, like death, stealing over me. In another 
moment | should have lost the power to escape, 
and my secret might have been betrayed. For 
tunately, I started up, and rushing into my own 
chamber, gave way to such a violent burst of 
grief, that my servant came to my assistance. 
She had lately become expert in administering 
my favourite remedies, and now entreated that! 
would take something to support my strength, 
for that I had had nothing that day. 





She brought me my accustomed medicine. It 
seemed to produce no effect. I took a double 
quantity, and soon hegan to feel as if I could bear 
to look the fact in the face, that Emile was really 
going to leave me. 

My servant carried down a report that I was 
ill. Emile was alarmed. He sent up many 
messages of inquiry, and offers of assistance. | 
should have gone down earlier, but that on turn- 
ing towards the glass, | saw my face all flushed 
and heated, and looking any thing but ill. I 
could not, however, for this reason, afford to lose 
the last evening I might possibly ever spend in 
the society of Emile. 

He met me on the stairs, with a look of the 
most anxious solicitude. 

“Tt is all over,” said I, “it was a mere 
nothing—only a sort of faintness I am subject 
to.” 

I would gladly have changed the subject; but 
he stood beside my chair, hung over me, and 
looked into my face, with an expression of the 
deepest concern. 

*‘And what do you take for this faintness, 
Flora?’ said he. 

«Why, to-day,” I answered—* I have taken 
—my servant brought me a small quantity of 
brandy. I was almost insensible at the time, and 
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should probably have taken any thing else that 
she might have offered to me.” 

« Brandy,” said he very gravely. ‘is a dan- 

rous medicine.” 

“] take so very little,” said I, endeavouring to 
smile off the subject, and at the same time blush- 
ing deeply,—‘* I take so very little, and really I 
don’t know what else would do me good. Can 

ou tell me?” 

«fam not much skilled in medicine ; yet thus 
far | dare go; and I repeat, that brandy is a dan- 
gerous medicine for you. I will not deny that 
there are cases where it may do good to the 
body, if it does not endanger the mind. But do 
not trust yourself to it, Flora; it is worse than 
poison to you.” 

** What can you mean Emile? 
J am addicted to intemperance 2?” 

Far, far from you and me be such a thought 

“'Then what can you mean 2” 

‘*‘] mean, Flora, that your character as well as 
your circumstances are peculiar. I mean, that 
you are one whose talents must be employed, 
whose conscience must be satisfied, and whose 
affections must have an object; and that you 
never can know happiness without one or all of 
these. Yet it has pleased God, as if, for your 
especial trial, so to place you for the present, 
that you will have no regular occupations to de- 
mand your attention, no relative duties to call you 
out of yourself, and no object to love. 

“Spare me, Emile! in mercy spare me! I 
knew the horrors of my fate before. Why will 
you place them before me in this new and hide- 
ous form 2” 

“ Think not, dear Flora, that I would willingly 
exaggerate, what you call the horrors of your 
situation. Far happier to me would be the task 
of making the duties which still await you, more 
attractive than they are. Permit me, however, 
as a Christian friend, to be faithful to you. Per- 
mit me to feel as if you were in reality my sis- 
ter.”’ 

“ Then when you speak of duties, Emile, you 
must tell me as a friend, what you think mine 
are; for I have looked around, but it appears to 
me that I have no place in society—no business 
on the earth—and’”’—I would have added, but 
feared to shock his feelings by an exposure of 
the real state of mine—* no claim to an inherit- 
ance in heaven.” 

“You grieve me to the heart,” said he, 
“when you talk in this melancholy strain, so 
unworthy of your principles, and of yourself. I 
entreat you, Flora, to shake off these morbid 
miseries, and to be again your better self.” 

“Never! [shall never be again what I was !”’ 

** You will never, it is true, be again the che- 
rished daughter of a proud and happy parent; 
but there is still between your heavenly Father 
and yourself, the same relation as before, the 
same account of responsibilities to render, the 
same to fulfil. It is not with vou, as with many 
others, who have simply been born within the 
pale of Christian fellowship. You have publicly 
acknowledged, and in some respects acted upon, 
a more especial call to honour your Saviour’s 
name. Your talents, your genius, all increase 
your influence; and your influence increases 
your responsibility.” 

“You forget, Emile, that there is no one now 
left for me to influence, either for good or evil.” 

“No. Flora, it would not be easy for me to 
forget, that you have now no one to cherish with 
your love, no one to look up to you with partial 
admiration, no one to be cheered by your coming 
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in, or saddened by your going out, no one to 
receive from you the kind offices of sisterly af- 
fection. [ must forget my own existence, before 
I can forget this. In speaking of your responsi- 
bilities, I meant only, that you were still capable 
of contributing to the happiness of others.” 

‘** And how should that be possible, when no 
one loves me well enough to care what I say or 
do ?”” 

** Not, as I said before, to contribute to their 
happiness through the channel of your affections, 
or of theirs, but by making them familiar with 
the truths of the gospel, and increasing their 
acquaintance with the only true wisdom. 

‘‘Look at your situation, Flora, and at the 
situation of those around you; and you will 
surely cease to ask, where are your responsibili- 
ties? You have time, which few of them enjoy : 
talents, which none of them possess ; and attain- 
ments, far beyond their reach. Every one who 
is inferior to yourself, has some claim upon you ; 
for why have you been so highly gifted, but to 
render your gifts conducive to the general good ?”” 

“Ah! Emile, it is easy for you, who have 
always been so devoted, to practise what you 
preach.” ° 

‘Ts it easy for me, Flora? Is it easy for me 
to go through the same routine of duty, as I did, 
before the decree went forth against me? ‘ Be- 
hold, I will take away the desire of thine eyes.’ 
Yet I will not complain ; for I have lived through 
what | should once have thought myself incapa- 
ble of enduring, and never could have sustained 
by my own unassisted power.” 

Emile then changed the conversation, for this 
was a subject on which he never allowed himself 
to dwell in words, whatever he might do in 
thought. 

‘¢] am anxious to know,” he said, ** whether 
the clergyman who now takes charge of this 
parish, will pay any attention to the schools. 
Whether he does or not, however, they are in 
excellent order ; and with your superintendence, 
I have no fear that they will fall away. I have 
made outa list of the poor people whom I should 
like to commend especially to your care. I am 
snre you will visit them often, both for their 
sakes and mine.” 

He then described to me the circumstances of 
each—young and old—feeble and strong; and I 
appeared to listen; but I was in reality counting 
the strokes of the village clock, which seemed 
that night to strike the hours almost as rapidly 
as minutes. 

«You surely do not hear the chaise,”’ said he, 
taking out his watch, and seeing it was only 
nine, ‘* we have one hour yet,’’ he added, * let 
us spend it in commending each other to our 
heavenly Father. Let us part, as those ought to 
part, who have lately shared such solemn scenes 
as we have witnessed together.” 

We knelt together as we had often done be- 
fore, beneath my father’s roof, and with him it 
seemed as if his whole heart was poured into his 
prayer—as if he cast himself, wholly and with- 
out reserve, upon the mercy he implored ; and 
consequently feared nothing, and felt nothing, 
but submission, and trust, and holy peace. 

The burden of his spirit, however, that night 
was for me; and if the prayer of another could 
have saved me, | should have been snatched from 
the precipice on which I stood. 

For mvself, I joined not with that prayer, 
even in the secret of my heart. It seemed to me 
as if the heavens were as brass. And this solemn 





act of worship was ended, and I was spiritually 


unmoved. A sudden thought then came over 
me, that 1 would tell him all—all my sinfulness, 
and my estrangement from God; and perhaps 
he could help me. My heart began to beat 
violently, and the words were already on my 
lips, when the approaching sound of a carriage 
warned me that the season of visitation had again 
passed over, and that 1 was to be left to myself. 

Emile took leave of me with a degree of 
brotherly affection which surpassed my expecta- 
tions. I received it, I believe, without any 
suitable return, for I neither saw, nor heard, nor 
felt distinctly, until the door was closed, and the 
carriage had rolled away—and then came the 
tide of feeling like a flood. 

The light of morning gleaming through my 
lattice, found me in the same position I had as- 
sumed, when, after straining every nerve to listen 
if | could hear no longer any sound like carriage 
wheels, I had sunk into my solitary chair before 
the fire. ‘The light of morning found me with 
my feet upon the fender, and the white ashes 
lying cold upon the hearth. 


CHAPTER V. 
CONFESSIONS OF A MANIAC. 


That portion of human existence, which ap- 
pears the most lengthened in endurance, usually 
occupies in description the shortest space. 

It would be impossible for me to say, how 
days, weeks, and months passed over me, after I 
was, in every sense of the words, left to myself. 
I remember nothing distinctly but the evenings 
—and they were all alike. I might say, in the 
words of the poet, 


«Endless, and all alike ;” 


for when a day of intolerable length was drawing 
to its close, and my servant and her happy neigh- 
bours thought it all too short, I knew that I 
had to summon fresh resolution for the lapse of 
time which still remained, before I could forget 
myself in sleep. 

You will wonder what had become of my be- 
nevolence, and my active usefulness, when [ tell 
you that I had no pursuits. Originating as they 
had done in an entire misunderstanding of my 
own motives and principles, it was impossible, 
after attaining a true knowledge of these, to carry 
them on as I had done before; and having once 
withdrawn myself from the sphere of action in 
which I took so conspicuous a part, | felt asham- 
ed to enter upon it again in a manner less credit- 
able or influential. 

Thus I had no occupation: with books I had 
lost my companionship, for they awakened 
thoughts I was too anxious to forget; and as for 
music, it was a perfect torture to me; for there 
was no tone, even of my own voice, nor melody, 
nor chord, that did not bring back to me the 
sweet and pleasant past, the old parsonage, my 
father, and my sister Lillah, and Emile, but, 
more than all, my own innocence and peace. 
Then followed the picture of what I had become 
—my loneliness—my separation from all things 
pure and holy—my wretchedness on earth, and 
my unfitness for heaven. 

These were the thoughts that used to flow into 
my heart like a flood, evening after evening, as I 
sat alone, after the last sounds of the village had 
ceased, when the lights had vanished from the 
cottage windows, and the watch-dog had bayed 
himself to rest. It was then that I used to long 
for a distant storm to come booming over the 





billows, and roaring through the old trees which 
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skirted the church-yard—that I longed for any 
thing, in short, to break the leaden stillness that 
closed around me like a tomb. And yet hour 
after hour passed away, and there was neither 
wave, nor throb, in that great world of space, of 
which I seemed to be the only occaupant—the 
centre and the soul. 

Need I say, that the habit I had contracted of 
drowning myself in forgetfulness, grew upon me 
daily, and was confirmed by the lengthened 
weariness of every night? In vain did I resolve, 
when morning came, that I would break through 
the bondage it was imposing upon me. Mid- 
night again found me sleepless, unnerved, and 
miserable ; while, secure that no eye beheld me, 
I poured out again the fatal draught, and again 
sank into a feverish and unrefreshing sleep. 

During this melancholy season of my life, the 
only occupation which afforded me any interest, 
was corresponding with Emile. His letters were 
brotherly and kind; and, although they related 
chiefly to the poor people of the village, over 
whom he thought I still exercised a charitable 
care, they certainly stirred me up toa little im- 
provement in my way of life, by affording me a 
motive for visiting my suffering neighbours, in 
order that I might give some account of them in 
return. 

The time of the year was now approaching 
when I had lost my sister Lillah; and as the 
season came again, all things awakened in my 
mind a deeper sense of the sad changes I had 
experienced since then. Emile had found a 
living in a distant county, and though he some- 
times spoke of visiting our village again, it was 
evident he thought with as much pleasure of 
seeing any of the paupers of the parish, as of 
seeing me. However, it was something to look 
forward to; and even had the event been trifling 
in itself, it was all my future had in store for me 
to hope, or <iream of. 

At last he fixed a time, though not a day. He 
was to come during one particular week, but he 
did not say exactly when; and the week passed 
over, and he came not, and my nerves were then 
in such a state, that I could ill bear suspense. I 
had waited until tidings came that the mail had 
arrived at a neighbouring town without passen- 
gers, when a fit of desperation seized me, and I 
swallowed more than my accustomed draught. 

What followed I can but indistinctly recollect 
—a well known step along my garden—a knock 
that could not be mistaken, at my door—a flut- 
tering thrill of joy and fear, with an utter ina- 
bility to maintain the balance between both. It 
was Emile, who had come to visit me in my 
loneliness—to speak to me again in the kind 
sweet tones of former days—to sit beside my 
evening fire, and to make me feel, had | been 
capable of such a feeling, that I was not quite an 
outcast. 

I have said that I could not recollect what fol- 
lowed ; but I can recollect too well, strange fits 
of laughter seizing me, while Emile was as 
strangely grave; mistakes which I had the sense 
to perceive, though not the sense to prevent; 
and all the while a burning crimson in my face, 
for which I many times attempted to apologise, 
without once being provided with an excuse. 
Above all, I recollect, that, early in the evening, 
Emile, after looking at me steadily for some time, 
rose hastily, and bade me good night, without 
telling me when he should return, or even 
whether he should return at all. 

The next morning I found a letter on my 
breakfast table, and taking it up, beheld his hand- 





writing. Was he then gone? I tore it open, 
and read as follows : 

‘**It can scarcely be possible I should have 
to remind you, Flora, that yesterday was the 
anniversary of that on which we followed the 
remains of your sister to the grave. ‘Ine season 
of the year—your own natural feelings of affec- 
tion—all things must have brought it to your re- 
membrance. Friday, you will remember also, 
was the day of her death. It was spent by me 
in solemn fasting and prayer. J! had proposed 
to occupy the day of her funeral in the same 
manner, but it occurred to me that something: 
was due to the feelings of a sister, and that it 
might possibly be more profitable to us both, to 
pray together—to retrace together the events of 
the past year, to measure our present standing 
together, by comparing what we are now, with 
what we were then, and to resolve together, if 
necessary, that we would begin a new life, let- 
ting the pledge of our“sincerity be the vows we 
— make on the evening of that memorable 

ay. 

‘Such were my feelings, and such my inten- 
tions, when I sought your habitation, and found 
you—I will not, 1 dare not, say how. Perhaps 
you had been weeping. Perhaps [ broke upon 
your solitude too suddenly. I confess my fault ; 
and am ready to hear and to believe any excuse 
you may offer me, even the most improbable, 
only let it be the truth. I was not formed for 
suspicion. I must know the truth. Either put 
me out of the torture of suspecting you, or tell 
me the worst.” 

I had awoke that morning from a dull heavy 
sleep, with a dim consciousness that something 
was wrong—that some calamity was hanging 
over me, and that I needed more than common 
resolution to meet the events of the coming day. 

These feelings, however, had become so 
familiar to my waking moments, that I endea- 
voured to drive them away, by persuading myself 
again and again, that my situation on the past 
evening, could be known to none but myself; 
that Emile had only left me on some call of duty, 
and would come again when I should be better 
able to converse with him, and to enter into his 
feelings. What then was my alarm and horror, 
when [ found myself called upon in this solemn 
manner to reveal the actual truth. 

Emile was a man whom no one could deceive, 
when his suspicions were once awakened; 
though his confidence, before it had been shaken, 
would carry him to almost any extent of credulity. 
What then remained for me to do? My reso- 
lution was quickly taken. I confessed the 
whole. 

“<I am indeed fallen low,’’ I said, in the con- 
clusion of my letter, ‘* when I implore you to 
come to me, though I know it must be with 
loathing—when I beseech you not to forsake 
me, but to bear with me, and to help me; for I 
believe I have lost the power to help myself.” 

In the course of half an hour Emile was at my 
door. He did not take my hand, nor look in 
my face, nor address me in the common language 
of salutation. I could see that he was trembling 
all over, and I trembled too. He spoke directly 
to the point, for we were both occupied with one 
thought, and it would have been useless to touch 
on any other. Although the subject was one of 
the most gross and repulsive it was possible to 
contemplate, he addressed me in language as 
delicate, as it was beautiful and impressive; in- 
spiring me for the moment with something like 
hope, that pethaps I might yet be restored to the 


fellowship of the virtuous, and the favour of God, 
Nor would he leave me until he had laid down 
plans for my protection for the future. 

‘Send away,” said he, ‘ every drop of this 
poison, not only from your closet, but from your 
premises. Let the cravings of midnight solitude 
find you unprovided with supply. Let the con. 
viction that no eye sees you, come upon you 
without the means of gratification. We must take 
care to set a guard upon the body, as well as 
upon the mind. You will write to me at stated 
intervals, under the solemn vow you have already 
made, to reveal to me the truth. And remember 
this—that your rule must be broken by no plea 
of illness, of advize of doctors, or of persuasion 
and example of friends ; for what is medicine to 
others, is poison to you; and it is better, inf. 
nitely better, to lose the body than the soul, 
Above all, keep this in mind, that victory over 
your besetting sin can only be obtained by watch- 
fulness and prayer. Not by watchfulness at one 
time, and prayer at another ; for when vou watch 
you must pray, and when you pray you must 
not cease to watch. 

** And now,”’ said he, in conclusion, while the 
tears stood in his eyes, ** my poor Flora! you 
and | must part again; for there can be neither 
peace nor comfort in our intercourse until some 
change is wrought.” 

He took my hand, and solemnly bid me fare. 
well; but did not, as on former occasions, leave 
me with a brother’s kiss _1 stood motionless, 
and speechless, until the door closed after him; 
and I was left again to feel that 1 was utterly 
alone. For the past I had now nothing but re- 
pentance: for the future, Emile told me there 
was hope. As I had been perfectly sincere in 
the confessions I had made to him, I was also 
sincere in the vows by which I had bound my- 
self to fulfil, to the utmost of my power, the in- 
junctions he had laid upon me ; and I commenced, 
without delay, putting in execution the plan he 
had proposed for securing me against templa- 
tion. 

There are, however, two ways of following 
out a resolution; and of one of these, it is im- 
portant to observe, that it seldom fails to prove 
fatal in its results. ‘There is a resolution, under 
which we act promptly, and without reserve, as 
if in the sight of God, as well as man; and this 
resolution God seldom fails to bless. Mine, I 
need hardly say, was of a character essentially 
different. It was my desire, as well as my de- 
termination, to give up the dreadful practice to 
which I had become habituated; and, secure in 
the rectitude of my intentions, as well as the 
strength of my will, I indulged that very evening 
to the extent of my wishes, secure that it would 
be the last time ; for the morrow was the day! 
had fixed for depriving myself entirely and for 
ever of the means. 

The morrow, however, brought its difficulties. 
| had promised Emile to send away every dan- 
gerous kind of stimulant which I had in my pos 
session; but how and where to send it, was 
question not easily answered. Besides which,! 
found on examination there was so little left—so 
much less than I had expected—that it seemed 
scarcely worth while taking any pains to get rid 
of it. If it was dangerous to me, it could scarcely 
be right to give it to another, lest it should prove 
a means of temptation. It was allowed to bea 
useful medicine in illness; so I decided at last, 
to keep it under lock and key, for the purpose of 
distribution amongst the poor, in their necessities. 
This was my resolution. 
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“For many weeks after this, I certainly did ab- 
sain scrupulously, if not cheerfully, from all 
improper stimulus. 1 did this, however, with a 
murmuring spirit, feeling all the while, as if I 
ought to have been rewarded with more peace 
and more satisfaction, for the self-denial 1 was 
practising. Emile wrote to me at stated intervals, 
and my only moment of enjoyment, was that in 
which I proudly and clearly answered to his in- 
quiries, ** Not guilty.” 

My hour of trial, however, was not yet fully 
come. I was seized with a painful kind of in- 
disposition, which kept me wakeful all the night, 
end weary all the day. My servant, and the 
gossips of the place, all agreed in recommending 
brandy. 1 thought my ease a hard one, for I 
knew that every one around me—rich and poor, 
good and evil—would take stimulants for such a 
malady ; and it seemed to me, that I alone was 
condemned, by cruel necessity, to suffer without 
hope of relief. 

| was in this state of mind one day, when my 
servant brought me a glass of strong brandy and 
water. I could have resisted the sight, but the 
smell overcame me, and I swallowed it without 
amoment’s hesitation. 

The rubicon being now passed, I scrupled not 
totake more and more, calling it a medicine, and 
justifying myself by the idea, that neither Emile, 
nor any one else, would in common kindness, 
wish me to abstain from a useful medicine, that 
was free to all mankind ; especially as I deter- 
mined afresh, each time the draught was renewed, 
that it should cease the moment I was restored 
tohealth. In this I felt so secure, that I began 
by degrees to regard my present deviations from 
the line of conduct laid down by Emile, as a 
series of distinct and separate acts, having nothing 
whatever to do with the promise I had made him, 
which promise, I still determined, as soon as 
lief from pain should be obtained, to keep in- 
violate as ever. 

I could not, however, subdue all feeling of 
uneasiness, as the time approached when I was 
to render my periodical’ account to my last and 
only friend. It was true, I had long been the 
slave of one particular vice. To the upbraidings 
of conscience, on one particular subject, I had 
long been accustomed; but with deliberate false- 
hood my lips had hitherto been unstained, and I 
was some time before I could bring myself to 
write the guilty word. 

After a thousand excuses, however, and a 
thousand imaginary palliations, the’ deed was 
done; and though I felt as if by that single 
movement of my pen, I was sealing my sentence 
for eternity, shutting myself out from hope here 
and hereafter, and placing an immovable barrier 
between myself and all things pure, and peace- 
ful, and holy; the thought that no eye beheld 
ine, still operated as my transient and fatal secu- 
tity. It was in appearance but a trifling act, 
and soon done ; yet being premeditated, and un- 
repented of, where was my guarantee that it 
should not be repeated ? 

It is my firm conviction, that one sin deliber- 
ately committed, and wilfully persisted in, has 
the power to harden the conscience, and blacken 
the soul, as effectually as if the calendar of guilt 
was filled up with every crime under heaven. 
Such at least was the consequence to me. 

A falsehood once told, is easily repeated. It 
seemed to me but little exaggeration of my cul- 
Pability, to tell Emile, from time to time, that I 
Was not guilty ; and I had all the while so many 
ailments both of body and mind, that the grounds 








on which I had resumed my fatal habit, grew 
stronger than ever. 

Still L lived constantly in a state of irksome 
restraint, taking much less than formerly, and 
thus enjoying neither the reward of self-denial, 
nor the grosser satisfaction of entire indulgence. 
Emile was all the while writing more and more 
kindly to me, touching less and less upon the 
one hateful theme; until at last he ceased to 
mention it altogether, believing, no doubt there 
was no longer any necessity for wounding my 
feelings on such a point. 

Two years had passed away in this manner, 
when I was surprised one day by a letter from 
my only friend, in which he proposed paying 
me another visit; and on examination of the date, 
I found he would be with me on the following 
day. For the first time in my life, I felt no 
pleasure at the prospect of seeing him ; for what 
could his presence bring to me but conviction 
and shame. 

On his arrival, I could see at once that he was 
more cheerful than usual, and his first words of 
kindness smote me to the soul. He watched me 
attentively, and looked earnestly in my face ; 
and [ thought I could discover something like 
disappointment, that | was not able to meet his 
searching glance with a steady look in return. 

Never before in my life had I felt so utterly 
degraded. More than once | had nearly yielded 
to a sudden impulse to cast myself at his feet, to 
make confession of my guilt, and to ask his for- 
giveness once more. Had I been really desirous 
of forsaking the evil of my ways, I should un- 
questionably have done this; but, alas! there 
remained at the bottom of my heart, notwith- 
standing all the seasons of suffering and humilia- 
tion through which I had passed, an unshaken 
determinatiou still to defy my God—still to shut 
myself out from his mercy then, and for ever. 

It would have answered no good purpose, 
therefore, had I made confession to Emile. And 
regarding it as an unnecessary exposure, too 
painful both for him and for me, I acted my part 
with tolerable composure, though not without 
being afresh convinced, of 


“* What a tangled web we weave 
When first we practise to deceive.” 


For the questions he put to me, and the false 
footing on which I had dared to place myself in 
his esteem, all tended to plunge me deeper and 
deeper in falsehood ; until, when I retired to rest 
that night, I felt as if earth held not on her bosom 
a guiltier wretch than I. 

In vain I tried to sleep. Spectres of every 
horrible shape surrounded iny pillow, and if 1 
sank for a moment into forgetfulness of the 
present, it was only to be cairied back to more 
vivid recollections of the past—of my father’s 
house—of the days when I was the joy of his 
proud heart—of my sister, and our innocent and 
happy childhood—of all that I might have been 
to Emile, and he to me; and then to awake to a 
fresh conviction of what I really was. 

In the morning Emile came again. He took 
a kind and lively interest in all that he regarded 
as connected with my happiness. He examined 
my books, arranged them afresh, and appeared 
surprised and grieved that I could not speak 
with pleasure of any thing I had been reading, 
or doing. 

** Flora,”’ said he, ‘* you are not candid—you 
are not confiding as you used to be, and as I 
hoped you still would be to me. I fear there is 
some estrangement on your part—that I have 





assumed too much the privilege of early friend- 
ship, or that you no longer wish your happiness 
or misery to be in any way connected with’ me. 
I am the more sorry for this apparent estrange- 
ment, because this is the time I had fixed in my 
own mind for proposing to you that we should 
both hold in remembrance the last request of 
your sainted sister. I pretend to no second love; 
but for the sake of your father, and of Lillah— 
for the sake of the memory of the past, as well 
as for your own virtues—I would rather share 
my home with you, than with any other woman. 
It is true it may not be yet; but I am distressed 
to think of your loneliness; and I want you to 
feel that there is a home awaiting you, not des- 
titute of comfort; and a friend whose proudest 
wish on earth would be to make you happy.” 

And I heard all this, like one who sits in 
darkness, while the lightning flashes before his 
eyes. Heaven seemed to be opening before me 
—far, far away ; while hell yawned beneath. I 
answered not. How could I answer? And he 
went on so kindly, urging upon me, what I knew 
too well, that loneliness was not good either for 
man or woman; that if I lived with him, I should 
have many pleasant duties, to lead me out of 
myself; and that if the spirits of the blessed 
could know the events which transpire on earth, 
the friends we had loved and lost, would smile 
upon our union. 

This conversation was interrupted by a loud 
knock at my door. At first I felt it a relief, and 
hoping some necessary occupation would call me 
out of the room, I awaited the entrance of my 
servant, whe was a country girl, and had not 
lived with me many days. 

Her message came sufficiently soon. She 
threw open the door of the sitting-room, and said, 
in a voice particularly audible and distinct, 
‘‘ Here is a boy from the wine merchant’s, 
who says he has brought the brandy that was 
ordered.” 


I looked at Emile, for I was in a state of 
frenzy. His face was flushed with indignation ; 
but he spoke not until the whole affair was ar- 
ranged, and the door was again closed. He then 
rose, and fixing his eyes upon me, ‘“ Flora,”’ he 
said, “you are a guilty, a despicable woman. 
The vice of which I warned you was one to 
claim my deepest pity, because I believed cir- 
cumstances rather than inclination, had brought 
it upon you. I was prepared to learn that you 
had fallen a victim to it again and again, for 1 
know its insidious nature. 1 was prepared to 
bear with you, to struggle with you, to pray with 
you ; and, provided you overcame it, as I believed 
you had done, I was prepared to live with you 
and love you: so deep was my sympathy with 
you, so dear my remembrance of the past, with 
which, you alone were connected. 1 was pre- 
pared for all this, Flora, but I was not prepared 
for being deceived. I was prepared for all this ; 
but it had never entered into my calculations that 
it was possible for you to stain your high cha- 
racter with falsehood.” 

He paused, but again resumed in a tone more 
sad and less severe. 

‘“‘ Every link is now broken, Flora, between 
you and me, except that of common kindness, 
and [ trust, of Christian charity. I will serve 
you still if you desire it, in any way that remains 
in my power ; but you and I must dwell apart. 
God alone can be your help and comfort now. 
To his care [leave you. To his care I will not 
cease to commend you in my prayers. Fare- 
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well, farewell, my poor lost Flora. {! must not 
stay to pity you.” 

There is a long season of my life after this 
time, which I find it impossible distinctly to. re- 
member. When I look into it, it appears like a 
gulf of darkness, in which spectral forms are 
flitting. I believe I must have sunk deeper and 
deeper into humiliation and despair; for 1 have 
an impression on my mind, that the boys of the 
village used to call after me, and that my servant 
joined in their laughter. At last, after a long, 
long while, some one brought me to this place. 
I suppose it was Emile, for no one else had any 
right over me, or would have cared to exercise 
it if they had. 

I will tell you but one thing more, for I see 
you are weary. Every one wearies of me. 
Emile is married. His wife is an excellent and 
pious woman, and they live together in a pleasant 
village far away in the north; where they have 
schools and charities, and are followed by the 
blessings of the poor. And I am here; and the 
people around me are howling. ‘ Hark!’ 

And she echoed the sound which had struck 
upon her ear, by a piercing cry, the prelude of 
one of those dreadful paroxysms of the disorder 
to which she was subject, and of which the peo- 
ple of the house had warned me as almost inva- 
riably following the recital of her story. For 
this reason [ had hesitated as to whether it was 
justifiable in me to listen. But they said it made 
no difference, that she would relate it, when the 
fit was upon her, even to the walls of her cell; 
her fancy conjuring up some imaginary listener, 
so that they had frequently opened the door, 
believing she must have found some strange au- 
ditor. 

They said that she was at times perfectly 
sane ; so much so, that they had regarded her 
as not a fit subject for their establishment; and 
that under this impression, she had many times 
been sent away; but on returning to her former 
habits, her head had again become disordered, and 
the same good clergyman who watched over her 
with such anxious care, had brought her back to 
the institution, with fresh injunctions to treat her 
with the utmost kindness and respect; to pay 
every attention to her health; and faithfully to 
transmit to him every change which might take 
place in her situation, her habits, or her cha- 
racter. 

Within a few minutes after the conclusion of 
her melancholy story, the poor maniac became 
incapable of any thing like connected thought. 
Her ravings were then so wild and incoherent, 
that I could only commit her to the care of her 
accustomed attendants. 

In this situation I left her; more than ever 
convinced, that every mental malady to which 
we are constitutionally liable, must necessarily 
be increased by habits of intemperance ; and that 
the most melancholy ruin this world presents, is 
that wreck of humanity which is tossed “upon 
the ocean of excess.” 





CHAPTER VI. 


SOMERVILLE HALL. 


There are few things that strike us more, in 
retracing the course of our past lives, than the 
changes which have taken place in the situation 
of the families around us, and in the character 
and circumstances of the friends of our youth. 
We never see the effect of such changes so for- 
cibly displayed, as when years of absence have 


repeatedly separated us from our own home cir- 
cle; and it might sometimes furnish a subject 
for retrospection, of no idle or unprofitable na- 
ture, to inquire by what moral agency some 
families have been enabled to rise, while others 
have fallen in the scale of social influence, and 
domestic comfort. 

With such feelings I would retrace the history 
of my past life, when, after obtaining an appoint- 
ment in India, | went into the north of England, 
to pay a visit to my only sister, who was happily 
married, and settled at the distance of four miles 
from Somerville Hall. 

Fond of all rural sports, I here amused myself 
to my heart’s content, wishing only it was pos- 
sible to avoid the visits of the country people, 
upon whom I looked down from the classic 
eminence I had recently obtained at college, 
with no common degree of disdain. In vain my 
sister told me of this worthy person, and that 
good family, of singular characters she had met 
with, and of genius, born and blushing in the 
shade. It was well for her to be amused and 
contented with all that surrounded her where her 
lot was cast; but with me the case was widely 
different, and I saw no reason why I should be 
more than barely civil to the society I met at her 
house. 

One day, however, she appeared to be enjoy- 
ing a premeditated triumph. The Somervilles 
of Somerville Hall were expected to dinner, and 
with the only daughter and heiress of this house, 
she had contracted a close intimacy. 

Of the name of Kate Somerville I had already 
become weary ; as well as of the history of her 
wit, her lovers, her music, her riding, her for- 
tune, and her eccentricity; and I had pictured 
her to myself an untamed country girl, setting 
up for a character, proud of her money, flirting 
with the farmers of the neighbourhood, and 
queening it, with a kind of vulgar superiority, 
over every one she met. 

On this idea of my sister’s friend I had dwelt 
so long, that the bare mention of her name had 
become an offence to me; and yet every one 
would mention it. The country jockies talked 
about her pony, the ladies about her dress, the 
envious about her oddities, the poor about her 
benevolence, the scrupulous about her extrava- 
gance, the extravagant about her scruples, until 
I knew not what to make of her; but instead of 
the curiosity which such contradictory reports 
might naturally have excited, 1 conceived a sort 
of horror at the idea of encountering a woman of 
so many pretensions; and to avoid the long day 
she was expected to spend at my brother’s, I 
should have betaken myself to the fields until 
nightfall, had I not been unfortunately confined 
to the house by a severe cold. 

To increase my disgust, other neighbours 
were expected, so that 1 was to see this heroine 
in full play, amongst her humble friends, and 
admiring satellites. Escape being impossible, I 
nerved myself for the occasion, and determined, 
as my last and only resource, to keep the whole 
length of the room between myself and the ob- 
ject of my anticipated dislike. 

All the other guests had arrived, aud were 
sitting in country state around the drawing-room, 
when I heard a loud and not unmusical laugh in 
the adjoining apartment; and my sister, evi- 
dently recognising a well known sound, has- 
tened out to welcome her friend. The laugh 
still continued, as Miss Somerville entered, 
leaning on the arm of her father, a most respect- 





able looking gentleman of fifty, with blue coat, 








white waistcoat, and powdered hair. 
laughed on, for though she was undergoing the 
ceremony of being presented to the compan 
she was all the while telling my sister the his 
tory of some droll adventure which ha:i detained 
them by the way. 

‘This is absolute rudeness,” thought I, 
the party advanced towards me; and I cong, 
quently condescended to pay no farther regan 
to my sister's friend, than to notice that she had 
a profusion of close curling black hair throw 
back from a broad clear forehead, and teeth of 
the most shining whiteness. I afterwards dis. 
covered that her eyes were dark and flashin ; 
and though her mouth was rather wide, the bold 
and beautiful curve of her chin, and the noble 
line from that to her small classical ear, was such 
as might have redeemed from vulgarity a cou. 
tenance more broadly marked than hers, 

Miss Somerville was certainly not what I had 
expected. She was bold, but not valgar—bold, 
for she was a spoiled child, and had never known 
the fear of punishment—bold, for she was 4 
high-minded woman, and had never felt the 
shame of acting a false part. 

Still, I did not like her. She had the map 
ners of one who has been accustomed to be 
thought droll; and though in my leart I could 
not accuse her of affectation, there was an arch 
curve about her lips, and a triumphal elevation 
of her marked and meaning eye-brows, that 
seemed to set me at defiance; so that before| 
was aware of it, I had assumed the air and tone 
of one who acts on the defensive. With others 
she conversed rapidly and fluently ; but wher 
ever her opinions and mine came in contact, tly 
were decidedly opposed ; and before the evet- 
ing closed, we were positively rude to each 
other. On my part, I was piqued that one s 
young, and a woman, should presume to take 
the lead in conversation; while she was equally 
surprised and annoyed, to find a gentleman, ani 
a stranger, insensible to her attractions, and ur- 
moved by her influence. 

Once, and once only, I detected myself gazing 
at her with admiration. She had been talking 
with an old gentleman, of narrow prejudices, 
and rigid. ways of thinking and judging of the 
poor; when, forgetting all argument, all reason 
ing, and all calculation—three things she wa 
rather apt to forget—she burst forth into such a 
indignant and eloquent appeal to the feelings aul 
sympathies of human nature, that the company 
became silent, and every eye was fixed upon her 
Upen which she appeared suddenly to recollect 
herself, and, shocked at the prominent part she 
was taking, as well as at the degree of personil 
feeling she was exhibiting, a burning crimso 
rushed into her face, while she bent down het 
head, silent, and evidently abashed. 

‘‘ There is some grace in her yet,” thought], 
‘‘ for she knows how to blush ;” and from thet 
moment I regarded her with more complacency; 
while my sister relieved her embarrassment, by 
immediately proposing music. 

Again | was annoyed beyond measure, for! 
doubted not this country belle would inflict up 
us some old piece of music, with its endless 
variations and accompaniments, the practice of 
whole year of her boarding-school education. 


was mistaken in my calculations, however; for 


Miss Somerville refused to be the first to play: 
and my sister had to make many journeys rout 
the room, pleading with different ladies befor 
any could be led blushing to the instrument. * 
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———— - 
snd the gentlemen then amused themselves with 
glitics, more to their hearts’ content. ‘There 
were still some of the party not so easily satis- 
fed; aud L heard my sister whisper to her 
jiend, ** My dear Kate, have pity upon my 
iano, and put a stop to this discord.” 

Kate laughed heartily at my sister’s dilemma ; 
pit rose immediately, and taking her humble 
lee amongst the musical group, waited pa- 
jenly until two young ladies had finished their 
well known company duet; when the party 
could not do otherwise than make way for one 
whose pretensions all agreed to be unrivaled, 
though her style of singing was by no means 

ular. 

| had watched these movements, and prepared 
ny nerves for what I expected would be show- 
ing off in the highest style of country execution ; 
in other words, making as much noise as the 
piano was capable of producing, when my ear 
was caught by one of the sweetest of Scottish 
ballads, sung by the clearest and most musical 
of voices, with such rapid alternations of playful- 
ness and pathos, that it seemed to come as fresh 
from the heart of the minstrel, as if it had never 
been played or sung before—a genuine burst of 
kelings, sung as the wild bird sings on his na- 
tive tree. I had heard more powerful voices. 
and listened to performances more elaborate and 
complete, but it seemed to me that I had never 
before listened to such free-born native music ; 
ad when the song was ended, I found I had 


while most of those who previously composed 
the musical group, had fallen back into their 
places, and were forming themselves into little 
coleries of laughter and of gossip around the 
room. 

Miss Somerville rose from her seat. 

“You are not tired,” I exclaimed with im- 
patience. 

“Oh, no,” she answered, “but I see my 
audience is. My style of music is not popular 
amongst them. ‘They like their own much bet- 
ter; and [ must not monopolise.”’ 

My sister had now moved away to another 
part of the room; and | consequently found my- 
self téte-a-téte with the very person I most wished 
toavoid; and who, unless she would be always 
singing to me, would, I believed, be nothing but 
intolerable. Contrary to my expectations, we 
fell into a most awkward silence, when suddenly 
the lady turned to me, and said, with a look of 
guve concern, ** You seem to have a dreadful 
told, sir. It must be a sad bore to sit in such a 
tom as this, and hear us all talking of things 
you don’t care about; with that ringing in the 
ear, and throbbing in the temples, which a bad 
told produces. I know nothing worse to endure; 
and in charity to you, I am going to break up 
the party, by carrying off my father. But, stay 
one moment.”’ 

And she went hastily out of the room, without 
allowing me time to apologise for my stupidity 
and rudeness, on the score of that indisposition 
which she had so kindly noticed. My sister 
followed her, but soon returned. 

“When will these people go away!” I asked 
with impatience. 

“As soon as Mr. and Miss Somerville order 
their carriage.” 

“And why don’t they order it now !”’ 

“Because Miss Somerville is standing by the 
naery fire, making you a nostrum for your 


cold 


claimed. ‘+ Why, I have been positively rude 
to her.” 

‘*'Fhat makes no difference with her,’ re- 
plied my sister. ‘*She would cure the malady 
of an enemy, just as willingly as that of a 
friend.” 

Then there is nothing personal in the mat- 
ter,” thought I, with a slight touch of disap- 
pointinent. 

In afew days this visit was to be returned ; 
and so much were the effects of my cold alle- 
viated by the means above alluded to, that I felt 
it would be impossible to make indisposition a 
plea for absenting myself from the party. 

Somerville Hall was built in the old English 
style. It had a square flat front, with octagonal 
towers projecting a little at each end ; and there 
were turrets, and recesses, and mullioned win- 


things to be long remembered about it; but s.ost 
of all the ivy. Never have [ seen such deep, 
such rich festoons of ivy, as hung over the arched 
entrance of the eastern tower. And then there 
was that old-fashioned plant, with its bright red 
berries, and short green leaves, and the rambling 
clematis all about the front; while a white rose 
climbed up to the window of Kate’s own room, 
as if to mark the purity and sacredness of that 
particular spot. 

But | forget; for I was a long time before I 
thought there was any thing sacred connected 
with her; and especially on the day I allude to, 
though she had cured my cold, | felt as if | 
owed her a sort of revenge, because | could not 
dislike her as [ had intended; and I thought of 
nothing but how pleasant it would be to bring 
her down, and humble her. 

The avenue of elms through which we drove, 
did not lead directly to the house, though it com- 
manded a view of it through many openings in 
the trees ; but when we had approached within 
a hundred yards, the road turned off into an open 
sweep, along a lawn of the smoothest turf, slop- 
ing down to a bright sparkling river, which 
watered the adjoining meadows, winding like a 
silver thread amongst the green tufts of ash, and 
birch, and willow, that fringed its verdant banks. 
In approaching nearer to the mansion, we passed 
along the side of a beautiful shrubbery, whose 
winding walks were scarcely visible amongst the 
thickly-grouping lilachs, and laburnums, and the 
weeping willows, that hung over the road. 

On reaching this spot, my sister exclaimed 
with astonishment at the sight of an enormous 
mound of earth, which several workmen were 
engaged in rearing, while beside them stood the 
master of the house, his attention being so en- 
tirely absorbed, that he did not observe our car- 
riage pass. It was then I first learned that this 
excellent man—for excellent he certainly was in 
all qualities of the heart—was inveterately ad- 
dicted to the habit of devoting himself to what 
are commonly called hobbies; and having no 
public pursuits, nor any thing, in short, to lead 
him out of the narrow precincts of his hereditary 
domain, the restless spirit of invention, so often 
mistaken for that of improvement, had left its 
traces on many portions of his estate, where 
sums of money had been sunk sufficient to have 
cured a man less enterprising, of the fascinating, 
but dangerous habit of trying experiments on a 
large and expensive scale. In one part of his 
grounds, in particular, though happily remote 
from the house, was a ruinous heap of broken 
earth, interspersed with deep pits, beside which 





dows, and winding passages, and all sorts of 


cupied, and falling to decay. Here Mr. Somer- 
ville had once intended to establish a pottery ; 
but the idea of digging for coal soon afterwards 
presenting itself to his mind, the latter gained 
the ascendancy ; and another part of his estate 
presented an equally deserted scene, strewed 
with the vestiges of a project equally futile. 

It was strange, as Kate used often to observe, 
that her father should allow these things to re- 
main—that he should not employ some of his 
numerous host of labourers to smooth down the 
earth, and carry off the rubbish, in order to 
efface the memory of defeated enterprise. ‘The 
disease of hobby-riding had, however, the same 
symptoms and character with him, as with 
others. ‘The object of the present moment, and 
the hopes it supplied, so entirely occupied his 
mind, that he seemed to feel neither the pain of 
wounded pride, nor that of disappointed effort. 
To him the future was all; and the past was 
consequently nothing. 

To a superficial observer, Mr. Somerville pre- 
sented a perfect picture of an amiable, peace 
loving country gentleman. And so in fact he 
was. He had not an unkind thought or feeling 
towards any human being. But at the same 
time he knew very little what human beings 
were. On the subject of chemical combinations, 
and patent machinery, his information was far 
more extensive, and his attention more easily 
excited. He would probably have fallen asleep, 
had any one talked to him of moral principle ; 
and even on the finer distinctions of religious 
creed and party, he was neither an intelligent, 
nor a patient listener; although no man could 
be more strictly moral, as to general conduct, or 
more scrupulous in observing the religious forms 
to which he had been accustomed from his youth. 
Talk to Mr. Somerville, however, on some of 
his favourite subjects, tell him of some recent 
invention in mechanism, or discovery in science, 
and his eyes were lighted up with animation, his 
whole frame was instinct with another life, and 
he became for the instant a new and a different 
man. 

Kate Somerville, tempted as she sometimes 
was to treat with playful satire her father’s little 
peculiarities, still spoke of them with affectionate 
tenderness, saying they were so harmless, so 
droll, and they made him so happy. They had, 
however, two great disadvantages—they wasted 
his money ; and they rendered him, what other- 
wise his good feeling could never have allowed 
him to be, at times excessively tiresome. 

On arriving at Somerville Hall on the day 
alluded to, we saw my sister’s friend already on 
the steps. Regardless of those forms of polished 
life, which would have detained her in the draw- 
ing-room until we entered, she rushed out to 
meet us, and even clasped my sister’s hand at 
the door of the carriage. 

Had a painter wished for a personification of 
all the ideas we are accustomed to embody in a 
true English weleome—a welcome entire, and 
hearty, and undisguised, he would have chosen 
Kate Somerville at that moment; nay, at any 
moment of that day, for her looks, her manners, 
the energy with which she stirred up a closely 
packed fire, inquired after my cold, and drew 
the most comfortable chairs into the most com- 
fortable places, made us feel at once, that we 
were making her happy, and ourselves at the 
same time. It is a nice art, that of making people 
feel glad they have been at the trouble of coming 
to see you. Kate Somerville understood it well. 
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said, ‘except our good friend the clergyman, 
for 1 am a great economist of pleasure and I 
wanted to have you all to ourselves.” 

The clergyman, who was a friendly and in- 
telligent man, at that moment arrived; and one 
of the party then inquired, what Mr. Somerville 
was so busy with in the garden. 

«Pray do not ask me,” said the daughter, 
with evident chagrin. ‘* There is something 
rising higher and higher every day; but what it 
is to be, | am at a loss to imagine. Sometimes I 
have strong suspicions it is to be a voleano; for 
you must know chemistry is all the rage with us 
at present—Mr. Ferguson.” 

‘Is Mr. Ferguson here ?”’ asked the clergy- 
man rather hastily. 

‘Oh, no,” replied Kate, “or I should not 
have invited you. For though yours is an order 
which ought especially to live in charity with all 
men, I strongly suspect you, Mr. Forbes, of hating 
that man.” 

‘I certainly should not choose Mr. Ferguson 
for my own private companion ;”’ replied Mr. 
Forbes. ‘ But as to hating him, I hope I hate 
no man.” 

“Who is Mr. Ferguson ?”’ inquired my bro- 
ther, ‘if it be fair to ask. 1 never heard of him 
before as being at all intimate here.” 

‘He is a man of gas, and blow-pipes, and 
steam-pressure,”’ replied Kate, ‘‘and my father 
has conceived a great liking for him, because he 
is about to take out a patent for some wonderful 
invention. But really I pay so little attention to 
these things, that I am unable to tell you what it 
is. But here comes my good father, so now we 
will have dinner; and [ hope none of you wii] 
require a patent invention for creating an ap- 
petite.” 

Mr. Somerville welcomed his guests with 
much of the genuine cordiality of his daughter, 
though he was a man of few words, except when 
some of his favourite subjects were introduced. 
‘I'hen, indeed, the case became a very protracted 
one; and my sister proving by experience, the 
difficulty of treating the good man’s constitutional 
weakness, used to warn us off the dangerous 
ground with great tact and skill. 

‘«¢ You must not speak of his pleasure grounds,”’ 
she whispered, as we went into the dining-room ; 
‘¢ for though you will have to walk round them 
before the day is over, the longer you can put off 
this subject, the shorter your penance will be.” 

At the head of her father’s table Miss Somer- 
ville appeared to great advantage. She had lost 
her mother when a child, and the habit thus ac- 
quired of superintending the domestic arrange- 
ments of the family, had added, to the many 
good qualities with which her character was 
adorned, the peculiar excellence of a thorough 
knowledge of the practical part of domestic eco- 
nomy, combined with the delicacy and good 
taste which keeps all display of such knowledge 
to its proper time and place. 

The table at Somerville Hall was covered with 
what some would call ‘ vulgar plenty,”’ in short, 
with the best of country fare, and many of the 
greatest delicacies were of Kate’s own making ; 
for she despised nothing, which, as she used to 
say in homely phrase, ‘‘ helped to make people 
comfortable.”’ 

‘«‘ And you never like to make them uncom- 
fortable?”’ said I: for her manner was one to 
invite freedom. 

‘‘ Don’t you remember,” she replied, “* when 
you were a child and cried for nothing, your 
kind nurses used to give you a box on the ear by 





way of something t> cry for? Now, I confess, 
when I see people fastidious, and proud, and dis- 
satisfied with those they cannot understand, it 
does sometimes tempt me to give them some- 
thing to dislike.” 

Had this remark been made with bitterness, it 
would probably have closed our acquaintance 
then and there, for I was perfectly aware of its 
application ; but when I looked at the speaker, 
she was regarding me with such an animated 
and playful smile, that I could not choose but 
forgive her, Besides which, she was helping 
me to the wing of a chicken; so I was com- 
pelled to thank her, whether I felt grateful or 
not. 

It seems a strange anomaly in human nature, 
that so many worthy people of respectable under- 
standing, should, so far as their own practice is 
concerned, be unable to distinguish between be- 
ing agreeable, and being tiresome. Poor Mr. 
Somerville had not the tact to perceive when the 
ladies had lett the room, and the wine had been 
many times round the table, and he had fairly 
entered upon his then pet subject—the art of 
varying the surface of the earth, so as to pro- 
duce gentle undulations in gardens and pleasure 
grounds, that his guests were all sitting uneasily 
on their chairs, looking out of the window, or 
exchanging glances with each other; until at 
last, in order to change the scene, if not the sub- 
ject, my brother proposed a stroll in the grounds, 
and we gladly rose from the table; for the din- 
ner-hour at Somerville Hall was the same as in 
the olden time—so early as to admit of a walk 
before tea. 

On reaching the garden, it was a matter of 
astonishment to us that the master of the house 
was not ashamed, but actually proud, to show 
us what eight workmen, two carts, and four 
herses were doing in his grounds, and in what 
was once the loveliest spot of all. He had im- 
bibed the notion, however, that this particular 
part was too flat, and in proportion to the great 
mound we had seen in approaching, were deep 
hollows, where the water now stood in pools. 
The flower-beds, too, on which Kate, and even 
her father, had once bestowed so much time and 
taste, were all scooped out and carried away, or 
else covered over with the mound of earth, which 
was to be crowned with a Grecian temple, as the 
finishing stroke of beauty. 

But we were all glad to forget these little 
absurdities, in a man who could lead us back to 
his fire-side, with the kind and cordial feelings 
which seemed ever to be glowing at the heart of 
Mr. Somerville; though he left it to his daughter 
to express, in a more animated manner, what 
only could be read in the bland and quiet expres- 
sion of his cheerful face. Nor was there much 
to be apprehended from his monopoly of the con- 
versation, when his daughter was present; for 
she had the art of making the evening pass away 
so pleasantly, that, contrary to all my calcula- 
tions, I was really sorry when the time arrived 
for us to leave the hospitable Hall; and I bade 
good night to Kate Somerville with a conviction 
that whatever one’s previous impressions might 
be, it was impossible to dislike her in her own 
house. 

It is true she seemed not always sufficiently 
gentle, that she was often abrupt, and sometimes 
pert; but then she was so kindly solicitous for 
every one’s comfort; so forgetful of her own, so 
quick to perceive every little peculiarity of taste 
or feeling, and so watchful of every opportunity 
to afford pleasure to her guests, that the most 





polished gentlewoman could not have rivaled hey 
in the art of making every one satisfied with the 
position he held at her father’s fireside, 

“ What happy evenings we always spend 
here!” exclaimed my sister, as soon as we were 
again seated in the carriage, where we had offered 
Mr. Forbes a place; ** Miss Somerville leaves yy 
nothing to wish for, either in her heart or he 
liome.”’ 

‘<A little more quiet would sometimes be a 

” 4 . 
advantage,” said Mr. Langton, settling himself 
to sleep. 

“It is indeed, a delightful place,’’ observed 
the clergyman, very gravely ; ‘and Miss Somer. 
ville is a delightful girl; yet I own, I never visit 
the Hall, without feeling that one thing is want. 
ing. 

‘And pray what is that?” I inquired, not quit 
satisfied that any one besides myself should ep. 
joy the pleasure of finding fault with Miss Somer. 
ville—* and pray what do you find wanting?” 

** Religion’’—was the startling reply. 

** What!’ I exclaimed. ‘ Have they really 
no religion ?”” ’ 

“Do not mistake me,” said the clergyman, 
‘They are church-going people, and they have 
a high standard of moral feeling, which I am not 
aware that they ever violate,”’ 

‘*And what more would you have? Are we 
not told ‘ that the tree is known by its fruit?” 

“In prosperous seasons, my young friend, 
the tree which has but little root, may possibly 
produce good fruit. ‘The question is, how long 
will it. continue to do so? It is in seasons of 
temptation and trial that we see the difference 
between those who have admired religion a a 
distance and those who have made it a matter of 
personal concern—between those who have 
simply acknowledged that they are weak and 
erring creatures, and those who have felt the 
necessity of laying hold of the means of salva 
tion.” 

‘¢ But in a home so peaceful and remote as 
theirs they must be out of the reach of tempts 
tion, if not of trial.’’ 

‘* Ah! who shall say into what paradise of 
earth the serpent may not enter ?”’ 

«| think you cannot trace it here.” 

**Is not the mere fact of living without any 
definite purpose or aim, beyond the amusement 
of the present moment, a proof that. we are 
tempted to the sins of omission at least.” 

‘But I have heard that Miss Somerville is 
both industrious and charitable in an eminent de- 
gree; and who can aecuse her father of living 
without an object, when improvement is the end 
he has perpetually in view ?”’ 

‘«‘] have too much respect for the family,” 
continued Mr. Forbes, to speak longer in this 
strain—that is, to speak of them, rather than fo 
them, respecting their faults. I will only observe, 
in connection with this subject, that few persons 
are permited to go on to the end of their lives, 10 
a state of self-deception with regard to their reli- 
gious foundation. Those who have no belief, 
and make no profession, too frequently die 2% 
they have lived: but a religious professor who 
wants the vital principle of Christian life, 8 
usually—and I may add, mercifully —brought 
into some state of trial or temptation, under 
which he is compelled either to lay hold of the 
only means of support, or to fall from the false 
position he has held, and thus exhibit to the 
world the just consequences of his fatal error. 
My opinion has always been, that we are 100 
apt to blame the world for leading us —" an 
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to think that if we neither see nor hear what is 
evil amongst others, we shall escape its influence 
altogether. Alas! how many wretched beings 
have fled the infected city, and found they had 
the plague-spot on themselves! How many more 
have shunned the companionship of men, to feel 
in the end that they were only fit for that of 
fallen spirits.”” 

It appeared to me, at that time, that the re- 
marks of Mr. Forbes were unreasonably strict, 
and unkindly severe; for I was young and inex- 
perienced, and had not lived to know that our 
most dangerous enemies are often found within 
ourselves. : 

Mine was a delusion under which thousands, 
and tens of thousands, labour—that of believing 
it is sufficient, to be kind, and generous, and re- 
spectable, and beloved; and that no temptation 
can reach us, so long as we admire and practise 
whatsoever is amiable. 

Let us look to the end, and see whether the 
season of trial may not arrive even in old age— 
whether the tree may not fall before the blast, 
even when its lofty boughs have blossomed and 
borne fruit—whether the richly freighted vessel 
may not be wrecked even on its homeward way, 
and with the haven full in view. 





CHAPTER VII. 
SOMERVILLE HALL. 


It made a great breach in our enjoyment of 
the hospitality of Somerville Hall, when Mr. 
Ferguson joined us, as he sometimes did, that 
winter. On my first interview with him, I felt 
surprised that a man so gentlemanly as Mr. 
Somerville should be able to find pleasure in his 
society, for he was any thing but attractive in his 
own person. Yet on farther observation | found 
him possessed of considerable talent; and if not 
open himself, gifted with the power of unfolding 
the characters of those around him. 

«Will you do me a great kindness,” said 
Kate, one morning, when he had been invited to 
spend the day with us; ‘ will you watch that 
man for me, and tell me what you think of him? 
For I cannot make up my mind whether he is 
rather good, or wholly bad—tolerably respect- 
able, or altogether mean.”’ 

‘‘ How long have you known him?” I in- 
quired. 

** Nearly four months.” 

‘*‘T should certainly say then, that a man who 
inspires no confidence in an acquaintance of four 
months, must, at least, be more bad than good.” 

“Yet he has some redeeming qualities—he 
listens patiently to my poor father’s stories.” 

It struck me at that moment, that Mr. Fergu- 
son might possibly have his own interest in do- 
ing this; but I watched him through the day, 
and gave my report in the evening, as I had been 
requested, without betraying any of the suspi- 
cions which were beginning to gain ground in 
my own mind. My evidence, though confined 
to subjects of a superficial nature, was far from 
satisfactory ; and, as if by a kind of tacit under- 
standing, we ceased to mention Mr. Ferguson to 
each other, though his presence had the same 
effect upon us all; resembling what certain wri- 
ters have described as operating upon the agents 
of supernatural power, by that of some being not 
of their own order. 

Much as I now admired Miss Somerville in 
her father’s house, I was not aware of some 


character, until one morning, when my sister 
wished particularly to see her friend, and I was 
sent, by no means an unwilling ambassador, to 
the Hall, to request that she would ride back 
with me, and spend the remainder of the day 
with us. 

I found her in the hall on this occasion in close 
conversation with an old woman of the neigh- 
bouring village, whose daughter lay at the point 
of death ; and so entirely was her attention occu- 
pied, that she only bowed as I entered, and 
waved her hand for me to pass into the dining- 
room. She soon joined me there, with her accus- 
tomed welcome, and when I told her the object 
of my visit, she willingly acceded to my sister’s 
wishes, endeavouring only to stipulate that I 
should not wait fur her, but allow her to ride 
alone. 

‘‘ You must not object to this,” she added, 
‘on the score of propriety, for it is what | am 
accustomed to; and though it may appear to you 
a breach of decorum for a young lady of nineteen 
to ride alone, you would find it difficult to con- 
vince me, that it is not in reality more safe, and 
more prudent, for a girl, who, like me, has 
managed her own affairs from her childhood, to 
ride a sure-footed pony alone, through a neigh- 
bourhood where she is both known and respect- 
ed, than to be accompanied through highways 
and byways by a servant with whom she is but 
little acquainted.” 

‘«« But a gentleman friend.” 

‘A gentleman friend!”’ she exclaimed, inter- 
rupting me with impatience, ‘ where is he to be 
found? A motherless girl cannot be too careful 
how she yields to the delusion of making friends 
of gentlemen; and if you were not Lucy Lang- 
ton’s brother, and did not dislike me besides, I 
certainly should not ride with you.” 

There was no arguing with Kate Somerville 
on subjects like this. She knew little, and cared 
less, about the conventional rules of polished life. 
Whatever point was discussed, she went directly 
to the question of its good or evil nature; and 
acting on the same principle—regarding only 
what she believed to be essentially right or 
wrong—she necessarily often did what the world 
would have condemned; and sometimes even 
acted in a manner, which, however justifiable to 
herself, might, on a wider scale of influence, 
have been injurious to the well-being of society. 

«‘ Leaving the argument of propriety then,” 
said I, ‘‘ entirely out of the question, you will 
surely permit me to ride with you as a personal 
gratification.” 

‘¢I must dispute with you again,” said she, 
‘‘for it would be no gratification to any one to 
ride with me this morning. I am not going to 
amble over grassy downs, nér simply to enjoy 
the freshness of the exercise and the air. I am 
under the necessity of making several calls in 
the village; and if you ride with me, you will 
have to wait for me at the cottage doors, with 
more patience than I imagine you to possess ?”’ 
‘< And is that the extent of your second objec- 
tion ?”” 

‘¢ Tt is said that a woman’s true reason comes 
last; and I believe mine is yet untold. But you 
shall hear it if you wish, for I am not skilled in 
concealing the truth.” \ 

‘‘ By all means. I believe I shall like your 
last reason better than the first.” 

‘“‘ Well, then, there is nothing I despise so 
much as the affectation of what is good. Do 
you like my reasoning so far ?”” 


‘* Now, it so happens that from our position 
in the country, my father and I have become in- 
timately acquainted with the affairs of all the 
poor people in the neighbouring village. It was 
the habit of my mother to associate herself much 
with the weal and the wo of those around her, 
and my father has brought me up to do the 
same.” 

‘¢ And how is it possible,” I exclaimed, * that 
any proof of the active power of such benevo- 
lence should operate to your disadvantage ?”” 

‘‘ Just because you do not understand me: 
and if any of these poor people should exhibit 
their gratitude, as they sometimes do, in a very 
disproportionate and unreasonable manner, you 
would look upon it all as a scene got up for the 
occasion to make me appear in your eyes the 
‘Lady Bountiful’ of the village.” 

Of course | disclaimed all tendency to such in- 
jurious suspicions ; but Miss Somerville seemed 
to have understood the nature of my feelings to- 
wards her from the first; and leaving me, as I 
thought, rather haughtily, to prepare for her ride, 
I remained in perfect ignorance as to whether 
my company was really irksome or otherwise. 

[ had never before that day seen Kate Somer- 
ville on horseback. A black pony of uncommon 
symmetry was led to the door, and the lady soon 
appeared in her riding dress, which became her 
more than any other. She was, indeed, the 
queen of equestrians. The old servant who held 
herein, looked proudly at his mistress, then at 
me, and then at the pony. It had been taught 
to stand perfectly still, until she was fairly in the 
saddle, when it bounded from the ground, and 
danced upon the green sward, in a manner that 
would have unseated a less skilful rider. 

No doubt the lady herself was a little vain of 
this display ; for when she shook back her glossy 
ringlets from her brow and cheek, I could see 
that its colour was heightened; and while she 
stretched her hand amongst the animal’s flowing 
mane, and patted its arched and beautiful neck, 
she looked aside at me with a merry laugh, 
which told how completely the subject of our 
late conversation was forgotten in the excitement 
of that moment. 

Miss Somerville looked both so happy and so 
well on horseback, that it was with feelings of 
pride as well as pleasure, I accompanied her in 
her morning’s ride, which, however, turned out 
to be a very different affair from what I had ex- 
pected, notwithstanding all she had told me of 
her intentions. No sooner had we reached the 
village through which our road lay, than I found 
my patience put to the test by stopping at almost 
every door... Even at the auberge, or hotel, as it 
was called, where a red lion swung high in air— 
even there Kate Somerville reined in her steed, 
and striking sharply at the door with her riding- 
whip, desired to speak with the master of the 
house. 

‘¢ The girl is possessed,” thought I. 
can she want here ?2”’ 

‘¢ I want to speak with Mr. Giles,” said Miss 
Somerville to the woman who had answered her 
summons; and immediately the master himself 
came forward, and asked if she would be pleased 
to alight. 

‘‘ No, no,” said Kate, ‘‘ I only want to speak 
to you about old Stephenson, the gardener. He 
has joined the temperance society, and I don’t 
want you to be tempting him to vialate his 
pledge. I see-you are laughing at what you 
think his folly. You can do that as much as 
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brink of ruin, and it is a great thing for an old 
man like him to begin a new course of life. If, 
therefore, he falls away again by your persuasion, 
the sin will lie at your door. So look to it, if you 
please, Mr. Giles; for we hear of a good deal 
that passes in your house.” 

At the commencement of this conversation, 
just and praiseworthy as it certainly was, I had 
felt a strange nervous sensation creep over me, 
by no means lessened on observing that we were 
stationed in the most conspicuous part of a popu- 
lous village, and on a public road, where car- 
riages were every moment liable to pass. It is 
true, I was myself too much a stranger in the 
neighbourhood, to run any risk of recognition ; 
but I was annoyed beyond measure, to be under 
the necessity of waiting for a young lady en- 
gaged in such a conversation, and in such a 
place. Nor was the spirit of gallantry which 
inspired me at the commencement of our ride, 
at all revived by observing the arch smile which 
played upon the lips of Kate Somerville, as 
she turned to condole with me on my trying 
situation. I was even contemplating the pos- 
sibility of leaving her, as she had originally 
proposed, when she added, with a total change 
of look and manner, “ You must really have 
patience with me now; for this is the house 
where the poor young woman is so ill; and I 
don’t know how long I shall be obliged to stay.” 

‘Well, Peggy!’ said she to the afflicted 
mother, who came out to meet her, wiping her 
eyes with her apron, ‘‘ You see I am behind my 
time ; but I hope I am not too late.” 

‘‘Oh! no, Miss ;” replied the woman. And 
she began again her story of often-repeated sor- 
rows; when Kate suddenly turned back to me, 
and, with a look of serious concern, requested I 
would leave her, as she felt really grieved to tres- 
pass so much on my time. 

Had this request been made five minutes 
earlier, I should certainly have complied; but 
the tenderness of her manner, when she addressed 
the old woman, and the entire change -her cha- 
racter appeared to have undergone, interested me 
too deeply; and dismounting, in order to fasten 
both our horses with greater security, I sat down 
on a low bench beside the cottage wall. 

The humble tenement which the sufferer with- 
in was about to exchange for one of still nar- 
rower dimensions, was neater, and more respect- 
able, than many in the village. ‘The window of 
the sick-room, beside which I had unconsciously 
chosen my seat, was overgrown with ivy; and 
the casement being thrown open to admit more 
air into the chamber of death, I found that in the 
position I had taken, I could not avoid hearing 
much of what passed within. What, then, was 
my surprise to find that Kate Somerville could, 
when the occasion seemed to demand it, speak 
in tones of the gentlest soothing; while with her 
own hand she performed many of those tender 
offices, which the last stage of human suffering 
demands. 

In this work of charity she was disturbed by 
the feeble cry of a young child, which seemed to 
distress her beyond measure; for, drawing the 
old woman nearer to the window, she said in a 
whisper loud enough for me to hear, “ Why 
don’t you send away the poor haby, just for a 
few days? It is impossible for you to do your 
duty both to the mother and the child.” 

«¢ But where am I to send it, Miss ?”’ said the 
grandmother. ‘She pines after it sadly, and I 
am sure if I was to send it away, the thought of 
what I had done would disturb her last moments. 


There, now, she hears it, and points to the cra- 
dle; and that is just the little pitiful cry it will 


keep up till night-fall. If I did but know of any 
body that would take it, it would be a great 
mercy to us all.” 

*‘ Alice,” said Kate, returning to the bed where 
the poor young ‘woman lay, ‘will you trust 
your baby with me for a few days? 1 will take 
great care of it.”’ 

‘Oh! yes, to be sure, Miss,” replied a low 
husky voice, that was scarcely intelligible ; ‘it 
could not be in better hands.” 

A convulsive cough then came on, and every 
moment threatened suffocation; but no sooner 
was the paroxysm over, than the sufferer sunk 
again into a heavy sleep; and Kate, taking ad- 
vantage of the opportunity, hastened to the door, 
with the infant in her arms. 

‘« Give me something to wrap it in,”’ said she ; 
“a cloak—a shawl—any thing will do. There 
is Jane Butler at the lodge. Iam sure she will 
be kinder to it than any one; and 1 will bring 
you tidings of it every day.” 

‘‘ But who is going to take it to her?’’ asked 
the old woman ; ‘I dare not trust it to my boy.” 

‘“¢] will tell you who will take it,’’ said Kate 
Somerville, bounding into her saddle, and stretch- 
ing out her arms for the child—* I will take it 
myself, for the sooner it is beyond the hearing 
of its poor mother, the better.” 

And so there we actually were again upon the 
high-road, riding back to the hall, and Kate 
Somerville with the baby in her lap ; yet manag- 
ing so well both that and her horse, that we 
reached the lodge without a fold of the cloak 
being displaced, and, probably, without the 
young traveller itself being aware of any change 
from its warm cradle in the cottage. 

Had | endeavoured, during this part of our 
ride, to analyse my feelings, I should have found 
the task impossible; for, notwithstanding the 
horror it might have occasioned, had we met any 
of my college friends by the way, I doubt whether 
I did not like Miss Somerville the better for this 
forgetfulness of self—of appearances—of every 
thing in short, but the necessity of the case, and 
the strong impulse under which she acted. 

‘«‘ There,’’ said she, after placing the child in 
the hands of Jane Butler, with many charges as 
to its care and treatment—“ there is nothing like 
transacting one’s own business. Had I left it to 
those old women, they would have consulted 
about this little affair all day, until the poor 
mother would have been distracted with their 
foolish talk. And now we will ride as fast as 
you please, for Mr. Langton will wonder what 
has become of us.”” 

It was on this day that my brother first thought 
it right to warn me against the insidious nature 
of my growing intimacy with Miss Somerville. 
Of course I disclaimed all idea, and even all de- 
sire, of rendering our acquaintance more than the 
mere pastime of the moment; yet it was not 
wholly without some secretsatisfaction that I read 
in his manner, as well as that of my sister, a lurk- 
ing desire that it should be cherished into some- 
thing more than friendship. Still it was no part 
of my plan of conduct to commit myself by any 
act or word that could be so construed. I only 
tried the often-practised experiment of drawing 
on a correspondence, which, as the time of m 
departure for India was at hand, I felt as if I had 
a reasonable plea for proposing. In this, how- 
ever, my hopes were disappointed ; for thought- 
less and independent as the behaviour of Miss 





Somerville in some respects unquestionably was, 





in others there was a guarded caution, of which 
no man could take advantage. 

‘¢ Without a mother,” she said, “* and without 
a friend whom I can consult about the common 
affairs of life, I have been compelled to lay down 
rules for my own conduct; and one of these has 
been, never to enter into a correspondence with 
a gentleman. I might have said, never to make 
a friend of one; but I feel, now that you are on 
the point of leaving us, perhaps for ever, that | 
shall miss you in our social circle, almost ag 
much as if you had been the friend of many years, 
| have every thing in the world I desire, except 
a friend. You will think this strange when your 
amiable sister is so near me. But a married 
woman, and a mother, ought to have, and must 
have, her own little circle of absorbing interest, 
within which another cannot enter.” 

“You will find this friend, most probably, 
long before I return; when the feeling of friend- 
ship will have given place to a happier and closer 
attachment.” 

‘* Never, while my father lives. As he grows 
older, he will need me more and more; and per- 
haps a few years will make me a fitter com- 
panion for his old age.” 

It was the day of my last visit to Somerville 
Hall, when this conversation took place. I was 
mortified on this occasion to find myself con- 
fronted at table by Mr. Ferguson, who took his 
place on the opposite side with great compla- 
cency. I was mortified, too, that I had not 
succeeded in drawing Miss Somerville into a 
correspondence ; for notwithstanding the preju- 
dice her character and manners had at first ex- 
cited in my mind, I felt daily and hourly that 
her society was becoming more essential to my 
enjoyment. It is true, she was not of the class 
of women I admired. She was, in fact, of no 
class. Yet she possessed what so many are de- 
ficient in—the power, not only of awakening 
interest, but of keeping it alive. 

As soon as it was possible to leave the table 
on this occasion, Miss Somerville rose from her 
seat; and much as | wished to follow her, I was 
kept back by a feeling of wounded pride, which, 
however, had its own punishment; for instead of 
enjoying the last evening I should spend for 
many years, alone with the woman who of all 
others interested me most, I sat, as if chained to 
the table, while the gentleman of the house told 
long stories about things I neither cared for, nor 
understood. 

For a long time I remained in a sort of stupor, 
fixed in the same position, filling my glass when 
the decanter was pushed towards me, and nod- 
ding my ready assent whenever Mr. Somerville 
appealed to me for my opinion. At last the 
question suddenly flashed across my mind—what 
can it be that brings Mr. Ferguson here so often, 
and keeps him here so long? Is it the love of 
wine? For the lord of the mansion was more 
than commonly addicted to the old-fashioned 
hospitality, which presses wine upon a guest. 
But, no. This was no solution of the enigma; 
for Mr. Ferguson was a man upon whom wine 
appeared to produce no effect. 

The case was widely different with the good- 
natured master of the house; and I now saw, for 
the first time, the influence that wine was capa- 
ble of exerting, both over his appearance and his 
character. His whole manner, in fact, was 
changed.. His words were no longer cautious 
and well chosen. He was no longer on his guar 
against receiving a false impression. But while 


his dark eyes sparkled with uncommon lustre, 
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and his movements were quick and restless, 

touch but upon some favourite project, and all 

the hidden energies of his nature seemed to rise 
like an uncontrollable flood. 

Was it possible that Mr. Ferguson could be 
playing upon this kind-hearted old man, for his 
own selfish purposes ; and bending him to his 
views by this unnatural agency? My feelings 
recoiled from such a thought ; yet what sympathy 
could there be between this cold-blooded. unfa- 
thomable man, and one whose heart was warmed 
in no common degree by the kindest feelings of 
human nature ? 

Unable to look steadily at the contrast these 
two characters presented, or to contemplate the 
unequal ground upon which they would meet, 
should the interest of one in any way interfere 
with that of the other, I rose from the table, and 
walked out upon the lawn, to enjoy the refresh- 
ment of a clear moonlight evening. 

The train of my reflections led me back at 
that moment to the conversation of the elergy- 
man who had regretted the absence of religion in 
this family ; and I began to perceive that there 
might be temptations within the most privileged 
and secluded sphere of human life. ** After all,”’ 
said I, «* there must be something in the idea of 
this good man, there must be something to fall 
back upon in the hour of trial, something to pro- 
tect us in the season of temptation.”” 

Such were the vague conclusions which my 
short and superficial acquaintance with human 
life at that time produced in my mind. I had 
seen, in the pleasant home in which I had lately 
been received almost as a member of the family, 
a combination of all that we are accustomed to 
associate with our ideas of earthly happiness— 
health, and wealth, and freedom from anxiety, 
with a love of rural occupations, and a situation 
‘more than commonly calculated to prolong these 
blessings. 

What then was wanting? Not kind feelings, 
not cultivated intellect, not time or means for the 
improvement of every good gift which the hand 
of a beneficent Creator can bestow. Yet that 
something must be wanting was evident, for the 
“serpent sin,’ was already entering this garden 
of Eden, and threatening to poison the peaceful 
streams by which its flowery paths had hitherto 
been refreshed. 

Here was a proof, then, that it is not from 
without that our worst enemies assail us. Here 
the world—as we are accustomed to understand 
that word—was in a manner excluded. Society 
brought no contamination here. The theatre of 
ambitious hope offered no temptation to enlist in 
its struggles. Pecuniary privations inflicted no 
wound upon the goaded spirit. Nor was the 
tivalry of party feeling known within this peace- 
ful home. 

Were all its inmates, therefore, necessarily 
safe? Alas! no. ‘There are traitors within, as 
well as foes without, the camp; and the general 
who would be sure of his resources, should have 
a talisman by which to try the heart of every 
man in his army. 

Religion is this talisman. Without its test, 
there is no safety even where the situation is 
most secure, where danger appears most distant, 
and protection most certain. 





CHAPTER VIII. 
SOMERVILLE HALL. 


Passing over the seven years I spent in India, 
as having no connection with the family whose 


history I would trace out, I take up my story 
again at the time when I returned to repair a 
shattered constitution in my native land. 

The letters of my sister during my absence 
had been too much those of a domestic wife, and 
affectionate mother, to be occupied at any great 
length by affairs that were foreign to her own 
fireside; and they were, moreover, strongly 
tinctured with a fault, by no means uncommon 
in letters that travel far and seldom, for they con- 
tained vague allusions to circumstances, which it 
seemed to be taken for granted, by the writer, I 
knew perfectly well, but of which [ was in reality 
as ignorant as if they had transpired in the moon. 
Thus, whatever had been the state of my feelings 
on leaving my native country, the darkness in 
which I[ was kept for the space of seven years, 
with regard to the real situation of Kate Somer- 
ville, would have been sufficient to quench 
the knight-errantry of a more ardent admirer 
than myself; while the different scenes into 
which I had been plunged, with the failure of my 
health, and other circumstances of an equally 
absorbing nature, tended greatly to weaken the 
impression which her society had made upon 
my youthful fancy. 

Revisiting the same scenes has, however, a 
powerful effect in calling back the associations 
with which those scenes have been connected ; 
and no sooner had I set foot in England, than 
my thoughts went back to Kate Somerville ; and 
I recollected with some complacency, that none 
of my sister’s letters had conveyed the intelli- 
gence of her being married. 

Having no near relative in England, except my 
sister, and the state of my health rendering it 
desirable that I should enjoy the advantage of 
easy and cheerful society, I willingly accepted 
the invitation of Mr. Langton, to make his house 
my resting-place for at least some weeks. Late 
one evening, and weary with my journey, I con- 
sequently arrived at his hospitable home, where 
there was little to remind me of the lapse of time 
since I had last trod that threshold, except the 
increased number of little faces, which peeped 
with much suspicion at the invalid uncle, whom 
they had so often been charged neither to disturb 
nor annoy. 

Yet, notwithstanding these precautions so 
kindly meant, there is something which does 
both disturb and annoy a nervous invalid, in 
being the object of marked consideration. He 
likes well enough to have his tastes and feelings 
consulted; yet, by a strange perverseness in hu- 
man nature, is irritated by having the peculiari- 
ties of his taste and distaste specified and pointed 
at. I never felt this more forcibly, than when 
my sister, in her good nature, described to her 
young brood, how uncle liked this, and disliked 
the other; until my different fancies became 
like watchwords amongst them, to warn them off 
from my displeasure, or entitle them to my good 
will. 

Not many days, however, had passed over, 
before the little rebels had so won upon me, that 
I could forgive them this, as well as many other 
heinous faults; and I had one morning actually 
gone so far, as to be betrayed into a reverie upon 
the desirableness of being married and settled in 
life myself, when the whole pack burst in upon 
me, with the intelligence that Aunt Kate had ar- 
rived, and was going to stay the day. 

Now, much as I had wished to see my early 
friend, and many as had been the indirect in- 
quiries I had put to my sister, about things con- 


idea of actually seeing her then, and there, shook 
my nerves beyond the possibility of giving me 
pleasure; and | wished from my heart, she had 
delayed her visit, if only for another day. 

There is, in fact, an awful chasm made in 
every kind of friendship, by an absence of seven 
years. For two or three, one goes along with 
the chain of events that happen at.a distance. 
Even four do not absolutely break the silken 
cord. But seven !—It is beyond all calculation 
how any one will look and feel after a lapse of 
seven years; and a meeting under such circum- 
stances, however eagerly it may have been de- 
sired, must at first be fraught with a considerable 
portion of absolute pain. 

Besides all this, | had certain tumultuous re- 
collections of Kate Somerville. The picture my 
imagination retained of her was altogether with- 
out repose. Itis true, ithad charmed my youth- 
ful fancy; but sick, and sated with the vivid 
colouring of an Eastern clime, I had returned 
with too true a longing for the coolness and the 
quiet of my native land, to wish for any thing that 
would rouse me from the apathy, into which, 
from a long continued course of failing health, I 
was gradually sinking. 

With such feelings, it is no wonder that I spent 
an unusual time at my toilette that day; for 
besides the reluctance I felt to meet any one 
beyond our family party, there lurked about my 
heart a secret desire to make the best I could of 
a faded complexion ; and so to arrange my hair, 
that the few silver threads which already began 
to glisten about my temples, should not easily be 
detected. 

In these laudable efforts, I know not how far 

I succeeded ; but I remember, that when the 
second bell had rung for dinner, I was still un- 
decided which cravat was most becoming, and 
whether I was invalid enough to go down in my 
embroidered slippers. 
When I first saw Kate Somerville that day, I 
confess my recollection was at fault. She was 
stooping down amongst a group of children; my 
eye caught only her profile, and I was at a loss 
to recognise, in the pale, thin, dark woman before 
me, the laughing girl I had left seven years be- 
fore. She started up, however, as I approached ; 
and, advancing towards me, held out her hand 
in her accustomed cordial manner, when I caught 
at once the flash of her deep, dark eyes, and the 
glitter of her white teeth, as she smiled, and 
spoke with that heart-warm vivacity which I had 
never found in any other woman. 

I have said that seven years make an awful 
chasm in friendship. They make an awful change 
in youth and beauty too. I could not tell what 
had come over Kate Somerville, but her smile 
died away the moment she had done speaking ; 
and though she laughed again, once or twice, 
during dinner, that wild musical laugh that used 
to vibrate through us all like an electric spark, 
her countenance became serious almost before 
the sound had ceased, and one was tempted to 
ask from what invisible source that voice of mirth 
had come. 

It was impossible to look at the pale, sunken 
countenance before me, and not feel, that to one 
of us, at least, the experience of the last seven 
years had been heavily laden. Illness had laid 
its burden upon my frame ; but it was too clearly 
perceptible that hers had been the sickness of 
the soul, and I felt smitten with grief and shame, 
that I had not hastened down to offer her the 
greeting of an old and faithful friend—above all, 
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her, a single thought upon the trifles of my toi- 
lette. 

Kate Somerville had never been solicitous to 
please by those means in which so many women 
place the secret of their power—her dress; and 
in this respect she seemed now to have forgotten 
the natural vanity of her sex. She was dressed 
in the simplest, plainest style imaginable ; and 
had the glossy ringlets of her long dark hair re- 
quired more than a moment’s thought, they 
would never have fallen in such luxuriant beauty 
over her brow and cheek. 

By my sister’s children, Kate Somerville was 
little less than worshipped; and notwithstanding 
she both gave the law amongst them, and ad- 
ministered summary justice, they desired nothing 
so much as to monopolise her whole attention : 
while, on every symptom she evinced of yield- 
ing herself to their caresses, she was enclosed in 
all their little arms at once. 

She had never looked so amiable to me, as in 
the midst of this little group; and I could not 
help mentally exclaiming, ‘‘ Is this the woman 
who has no one to help her to bear the weight of 
sorrowful experience? No one to soothe her in 
affliction? No bosom-friend to shield and cherish 
her ?”” 

I think she must have read my thoughts in the 
long earnest gaze I fixed upon her; for, though 
she suddenly averted her face, and stooped down 
to attend to one of the children, I could see that 
the rosy blush of former days had risen to her 
cheek ; and when she looked up, and spoke to 
me again, there was a glistening in her eyes, like 
the trace of tears, which had been driven back. 

Altogether there was a mystery about Kate 
Somerville which I vainly attempted to unravel ; 
nor was it until my strength enabled me to accept 
the invitation of her father to spend a day at the 
Hall, that I could form any conjecture as to the 
change which seven years had produced in her 
character and appearance. 

The first mild day of spring weather, I spent 
in revisiting scenes once so familiar, that I should 
have believed it impossible ever to forget them ; 
and yet, as we pursued our way, I had to trust 
myself to the guidance of my companion, to lead 
me along the nearest path. Perhaps I ought 
rather to say, to the guidance of her horse, for 
she herself appeared to be entirely absorbed in 
her own thoughts ; so much so, that she answered 
me at random when I spoke to her, and for the 
sake of keeping up the conversation, made the 
most common-place remarks—a fault which she, 
of all women, had formerly been least addicted 
to. 
“I am happy,” said I, as we stopped, as in 
by-gone days, to gaze upon a favourite scene, 
‘«*T am happy to find something still unchanged. 
Tell me, Miss Somerville, shall I see the old 
Hall the same ?” 

“The house,” she answered very gravely, 
‘is little altered. It has still a bright fire for a 
winter’s evening, and a warm welcome for an old 
friend. But how is it, when all the world grows 
weary with the same thing, that you alone find 
fault with change ?”” 

**No one likes to meet with changes in their 
friends.” 

“Oh, yes! when they grow better. When 
they turn grave, for instance, after they have 
been too flippant.” 

She said this with a look and tone so like her 
former_self, that the barrier of reserve was at 
once broken between us, and we were Kate and 
Arthur to each other again, apparently with the 





tacit understanding that we stood in all respects 
on the footing of our former friendship. 

“Yes, Kate,”’ said I, ‘* you were indeed rather 
flippant when I was last here. And now I have 
need to listen to your voice, and hear you call 
me by my name, to believe you are the same.” 

‘‘T am not the same,” she replied in a 
voice rendered tremulous by suppressed emotion. 
‘‘You will be mistaken indeed if you expect to 
find me so. Yet the change you cannot but ob- 
serve, is not the effect of any distinct calamity. 
One affliction, however great, is seldom sufficient 
to bow down the spirit; especially such a spirit 
as mine. It is the gnawing anxiety of years, 
that nature is unable to sustain.”’ 

‘* But you can have no anxieties, Kate. Your 
father still lives’’ 

‘‘ Let us ride on,”’ said she hastily, ** we shall 
keep him waiting for his dinner.” 

We pursued our way accordingly, and as we 
approached her father’s house, notwithstanding 
she had told me it remained unchanged, I could 
not but observe a want of neatness in the fences, 
and an aspect of neglect about the grounds, which, 
however, I accounted for in my own mind, by 
the circumstance of her father’s advancing years, 
and the probability that he was less accustomed 





than formerly, to superintend his labourers him- | 


self. 

On entering the court-yard, this aspect of in- 
describable forlornness was still more striking. 
Grass and weeds had grown almost entirely over 
the. stones, and one or two shutters were hanging 
from the windows of the lower offices by a single 
nail, while others swung to and fro in the wind. 
But for the melancholy aspect which pervaded 
the scene, I might easily have dreamed myself 
back again, and have believed it had been only 
the day or the week before, that I had trod those 
stones; for, to my utter astonishment, who 
should I see but the identical figure of Mr. Fer- 
guson advancing towards us, and looking pre- 
cisely the same as when I had seen him last. I 
observed on his first appearance that Miss Somer- 
ville’s colour rose, and when he took hold of her 
rein, and attempted to assist her from fer horse, 
she suddenly sprung to the ground, thus leaving 
him the privilege of calling the groom, or of con- 
ducting it to the stable himself. 

‘You are longing to find something un- 
changed,” said she, as I walked beside her to the 
door, ** look at that man !’’ 

On all my former visits to the Hall, the kind 
and hospitable master of the house had been one 
of the first to welcome my arrival. The clasticity 
of his step, the air of ancient gentility which 
pervaded his whole appearance, but above all, 
the cordial shake of his hand, were never to be 
forgotten by those who had been his guests ; and 
I felt on the present occasion a little disappointed, 
that he did not meet me as before. Nor was 
this feeling unmingled with a fear that he might 
be suffering from the decrepitude of age. On 
entering the drawing-room, however, I found 
him seated in an arm-chair beside the fire; and, 
though he then rose to welcome me, I had some 
difficulty in assuring myself of his identity. It 
was not altogether age which had wrought the 
change so evident in his appearance; but a com- 
bination of many causes, and especially one, the 
extent of which I was not then fully aware of. 
There was something about him which both 
shocked and grieved me, though I should have 
oeen at a loss to say why. He seemed as if, in 
the full possession of his bodily powers, he had 
sunk prematurely into a state of mental—or rather 





moral weakness—so much so, that I felt a diffi 
culty in addressing him on any of the usual topics 
of conversation. 

It was no doubt evident to the quick eye of 
his daughter, that I was contemplating her father’s 
altered appearance with surprise and sorrow; for 
she instantly endeavoured to divert my attention, 
and during the whole time we sat at the dinner. 
table, she did this with so much tact and skill, 
that I had no opportunity, even if I had felt the 
inclination, to pursue my observations farther, 
She had previously requested me, in a manner 
half playful and half serious, not to sit long after 
dinner; and I had no difficulty in complying 
with her request, for a painful scene presented 
itself on her leaving the room. Mr. Somerville 
then grew talkative, and even jocose, and would 
have entered at great length into some of his 
favourite schemes for the benefit of mankind, had 
not Mr. Ferguson checked his garrulity, by ex. 
ercising over him a kind of mysterious influence, 
to which the old man appeared to have become 
but too willing a slave. 

It was indeed not difficult for me to tear my- 
self from such society, to join Kate Somerville 
in the drawing-room. I found her seated by the 
fire, her head resting on her hands, and her 
whole attitude and appearance betraying the deep. 
est melancholy. Yet she started up as I ap- 
proached, shook off her reverie, and endeavoured 
to converse in her accustomed spirited and lively 
manner. I could discover, however, that her 
thoughts were wandering ; and often, during the 
course of the evening, when I was engaged in 
answering questions which she had asked for the 
sole purpose of keeping me occupied, I could 
see that her attention was turned to the door, as 
if she was listening for some expected sound. 

At last there were sounds from the dining- 
room ; perhaps of the most humiliating and pain- 
ful description to which the human ear has ever 
been accustomed—sounds which indicated, but 
too plainly, the degradation of old age—consist- 
ing of fits of childish laughter, of a tremulous and 
broken voice raised above its natural height ; and 
then of sudden deep low tones of imperious com- 
mand, as if the victim of his own folly would still 
assert a sort of dominion over others. 

Kate Somerville opened the piano, and began 
to play a lively air. 

‘“¢ It is not often,”’ she said, * that ladies invite 
themselves to sing; but here is an old Scotch 
ballad that I think will just suit your taste; un- 
less, indeed, seven years have altered you as 
much as they have altered some others.” 

I disclaimed, of course, all change of taste in 
this respect; and she began to sing without far- 
ther prelude. 

I have looked at the faces of what are called 
good singers, when their voices were in full 
operation, and the charm of their performance 
has becn instantly destroyed; but with Kate 
Somerville the case was widely different. She 
had too much truth, even in her countenance, for 
it to suffer distortion under the influence of music 
so sweet and touching as her own; and it was 
not the least charm amongst the many she pos- 
sessed, that when she was singing, you might 
faze with pleasure, as well as listen with de- 
ight. 

There was certainly something in her music 
which exercised a sort of spell over me, for no 
sooner was her ballad concluded, than I forgot 
myself so far as to exclaim—* This will not do, 
Kate. You must not sing to me, unless you are 
prepared to go back with me to India, to share 
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the good and the evil of my wandering and un- 
certain life.” 

I never shall forget her manner of receiving 
this very dubious expression. She neither smiled 
nor blushed, but looked at me for one moment 
with a degree of distressing earnestness; then, 
closing the piano, she walked to the other end of 
the room, took a chair by the fire, and as soon 
as I had joined her, began to question me ina 
very commonplace but determined manner, about 
some of the customs of the East. 

This conversation was only interrupted by the 
servant bringing in tea, which we took alone, 
there being no disposition in those we had left at 
the dinner-table to join our party. 

The tea-service had scarcely been dismissed, 
when Miss Somerville was called out of the room, 
and such were the confused and mysterious 
sounds in the hall, which immediately followed, 
that I unconsciously, and by a sort of natural 
impulse, opened the door. What, then, was the 
horror I experienced, on beholding the almost 
senseless, and deathlike form of Mr. Somerville 
supported in the arms of his servants, and borne, 
as quietly as they could carry him, to his own 
chamber. My attention, however, was chiefly 
directed to the figure of his daughter, who had 
placed her arms beneath her father, with his head 
resting on her shoulder, and his white hair 
against her cheek, and who in this manner took 
her part—the most arduous of all—in bearing the 
helpless burden. 

Shocked at having been the witness of such a 
scene, I still persuaded myself none of the party 
had observed that I was so; when Kate Somer- 
ville, on returning to the room, entered imme- 
diately upon the subject by alluding to what I 
had seen. 

“IT am little skilled,” said she, “in keepin 
my feelings to myself. And why should [ at- 
tempt it, when the cause of my disquietude is so 
obvious. My poor father” 

And as she uttered these words, she covered 
her face with her hands, and burst into an agony 
of tears. 

“You know,”’ she continued, as soon as she 
had partially recovered her self-possession, “that 
he used to be fond of sitting long at the table over 
his wine. But I never thought it would come to 
this! And that man—that cruel man—keeps 
humouring him up to his bent, and I have no in- 
fluence with him whatever.” 

“Have you tried your influence?” I asked. 
“ Have you spoken to him on this subject, kindly 
and candidly ?” 

“Why, no. There lies my sorrow, and my 
guilt. ‘There lies my difficulty too. My poor 
father, you know, was always so correct, and so 
precise, that I thought he would be shocked be- 
orm measure, and offended past forgiving me, if 

hinted such a thing to him in the beginning of 
the evil; and then as it grew, and became es- 
tablished, I felt more and more repugnance to 
act so ungenerous a part, for he had ever been so 
indulgent and so kind to me, it seemed too dread- 
ful to be thought of, that I should turn upon him 
with the accusation of so gross asin. So, as I 
said, the thing went on: and now it would be of 
no use, for I believe he has lost the power to 
resist,’’ 

“You might still make the experiment,” said 
I, “That could do no harm; and you would at 
least enjoy the satisfaction of having done a part 
of your duty.” 

“T wish I could,” she answered; “from my 

I wish I could, Bat, strange as it may 








seem, I want the moral courage. When I first 
began to see the evil, I thought I should be able 
to speak, if it increased ; and now I think I should 
be better able, were it only commencing. And, 
80 it is—we shrink from the most obvious duty, 
until the time to perform it has passed by, and 
then waste the remainder of our lives in unavail- 
ing regret.” 

‘‘ Mr. Ferguson, you say, encourages it ?”’ 

“Oh, yes! There is a long history of that 
man’s connection with my father, which you 
will probably some time become acquainted with. 
In one way or other they have been engaged in 
business together almost ever since you left this 
country. Nothing, however, has answered with 
them, until the new manufactory, which you 
must have seen in coming. Here so many hands 
are employed, and such mighty wonders done, 
that the poor people arowd us think we must be 
worth a world of wealth. But what would money 
avail us, if we had the wealth of Croesus, and my 
poor father carried up every night, as you have 
just seen him. It is true, there are days, though 
few and far between, when he seems to make an 
effort to be his better-self again ; and it was seeing 
him so well yesterday, and hearing that Mr. 
Ferguson was away, which induced me to ride 
over to your brother’s this morning, with an in- 
vitation which I believed you could not refuse ; 
for 1 thought it possible, that by securing your 
company to-day, I might delay your knowledge 
of my father’s actual state. No sooner did I see 
Mr. Ferguson, however, than I knew how the 
day would close; for I always observe, that my 
father is least like himself, when that man is 
here.” 

Miss Somerville then added: ‘* You are not 
one of those summer friends to whom | would 
apologise for your visit having been made so un- 
pleasant. You remember, [ doubt not, the hap- 
py meetings we used to have at this fire-side ; and 
if the change is painful to you, what must it be 
to me 2” 

‘‘And is there nothing that can be done?” ] 
asked. 

‘‘ Nothing that I know of,”’ she replied, «Night 
after night I sit by this solitary hearth, brooding 
over the same subject; looking at it in every 
point of view, and asking in vain if nothing can 
be done. Perhaps,” and she looked eagerly in 
my face, as if struck by some new, and forcible 
idea: ‘ perhaps if J could talk to my father about 
religion, it might do some good.” 

‘* Have you never tried it?” 

“Ah! no. I am miserably dark myself. Our 
good pastor used to warn me, that the time would 
come, when I should need to realise the hopes I 
was so fond of speculating upon; but since he 
left us, no one has ever talked with me on this 
subject, and by degrees I seem to have lost the 
little hold of it I once possessed. Can you not 
help me here ?”’ 

wee silent ; and we two friends—friends not 
only in name, but friends who would each have 
done and suffered much to save the other from 
a moment’s pain, sat together alone, after seven 
years of separation—one having known much of 
the painful experience of sickness, and the other 
of sorrow; and éach met the inquiring glance of 
the other, with the total blank of fatal ignorance 
on that one subject, which it was becoming daily 
and awe more important for us both to under- 
stand. 

Oh, who shall dare to call himself by the 
sacred name of friend, unless he can answer such 
an appeal as was made to me that night, by the 





woman I had left so gay and happy—the woman, 
whom I found on my return bowed down with 
anxiety and grief—forced even to the verge of 
premature old age, so much had sorrow worn 
away the bloom and the vivacity of her youth. 

Yet by this sacred name, I scrupled not to call 
myself; and such had been the effect of affliction 
on the mind of Miss Somerville, that she seemed, 
from the very weakness of her unsupported na- 
ture, to derive more satisfaction than in former 
years, from the idea that I really was her friend. 
In this manner, our acquaintance was renewed, 
with only one point of difference in our intimacy, 
which on my part at least, was more felt than 
understood. 

I had been accustomed, in by-gone days, to 
regard Miss Somerville as something of a co- 
quette ; for she had a habit of perpetually leading 
one’s attention to herself, and would rather pro- 
voke anger or reproof, than submit to be unno- 
ticed. ‘Thus she had been a little too fond of 
placing her peculiarities in a conspicuous point 
of view, as well as of piquing the vanity and 
wounding the self-love of those who formed her 
little court, in order that she might enjoy an 
opportunity of flattering them more effectually 
by her attentions, and soothing them by her yet 
more irresistible kindness. 

All this, however, had now vanished as com- 
pletely as if she had never known what it was to 
be admired. She now seldom spoke of herself, 
and, even when conversing with me, would 
always change the conversation as soon as my 
observations referred to her own character and 
situation. ‘This I regretted the more, as I found 
that her feelings, in their subdued and altered 
tone, her affectionate solicitude for her father, 
and the difficult and isolated position she held, as 
the only child of such a parent, were all com- 
bining to render her an object of deeper interest 
to me, than she had ever been before ; though 
the apparent coldness of her manner, effectually 
repelled me whenever I attempted to give utter- 
ance to such feelings. 

The time was now approaching for me to de- 
cide upon whether I should return to India; and 
as long illness had exercised considerable in- 
fluence over my habits, by damping the ardour 
of youthful enterprise, I will not deny that certain 
calculations upon the fortune of Miss Somerville 
did occasionally mingle themselves with my ad- 
miration of her character. The possession of 
such a fortune would enable me with prudence to 
resign my commission. If, therefore, Miss So- 
merville would not allow me to introduce the 
subject in the customary manner, it became ne- 
cessary to the arrangement of my plans, that I 
should adopt some other method of bringing the 
question to a final decision. 1t was doubly pain- 
ful to me to have no other alternative, because I 
knew that her fortune and her position in society 
had rendered a mere proposal of marriage a cir- 
cumstance of such common occurrence in her 
experience, as to be despatched in the most 
summary manner; yet I trusted to her good 
sense and generosity for pardoning in me, what 
she had left me no means to avoid. 

Nothing could be more embarrassing to me, 
however, than the perfect silence with which my 
proposal was at last received. 1! could see that 
she was affected by it—perhaps too much affect- 
ed for words; but in what manner I was at a 
loss to comprehend; and I had nothing left but 
to implore her to answer a question on which 
ane my happiness here, and perhaps here- 
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“Then I will treat you with a frankness equal 
to your own,” said she, ‘and briefly answer— 
No! Whether my answer is dictated by duty 
or inclination, can be of little consequence to you 
to know. It is as irrevocable as if you were to 
me the least attractive being upon earth.” 

There remained little more for me to say, for 
there was a firmness in the tone and manner of 
Miss Somerville, which left no doubt as to the 
strength of her determination. We were, there- 
fore, pursuing our walk in silence, when I per- 
ta with surprise, that while she often turned 
away her head, as if to look at the plants by the 
way, or the prospect we were leaving, tears were 
absolutely streaming from her eyes, so fast, that 
it was no longer possible to conceal them from 
my observation, 

Encouraged by this evidence of emotion, what- 
ever might be its secret cause, I very naturally 
resumed the subject of our conversation, to which, 
however, she only replied with more firmness and 
decision. 

“ Do not,” said she, “I entreat you, do not 
mention this subject to me again. ‘The convic- 
tions which have already dictated my reply, are 
not to be set aside by persuasion. One thing, 
however, I would ask of you, and I ask it in all 
humility—do not take my answer unkindly—do 
not let it separate us as friends. I have been en- 
deavouring, by the most scrupulous behaviour, 
to convince you, that I could be nothing more to 
you, nor you to me; and I am pained to the heart 
that you have not better understood me. You 
understand me now ; and I repeat again—do not 
let this foolish business separate us as friends. I 
have no brother—I might almost say I have no 
father now. Do not utterly forsake me in my 
desolation.” 

I told her then, for the first time, that I was 
about to return to India. 

She started; but immediately went on—* Let 
us be like fellow-travellers, then, who know that 
at the next stage they must separate for ever, Let 
us part kindly, for the dream of our friendship 
will indeed have passed, when you leave your 
native land again.” 

Of all the different kinds of romance which 
take possession of the female mind, there is none 
more unintelligible to man,.and few more unac- 
ceptable, than that friendship which she some- 
times pro to him in the place of love. Had 
I better understood the character and situation of 
Kate Somerville, | should have known, in, her 
case at least, that she both offered it herself, and 
needed it from me, in no ordinary or trifling de- 
gree, and that the kindness she asked of me in 
this melancholy and humble manner, she had 


happily for her, she had already to feel 
that anak is a consolation bevecl hes human 
love can offer—a Friend whose counsels are 
more salutary than those of any earthly adviser. 

Unacquainted with the exercise of a mind thus 
engaged, and unable to sympathise in its deep 
experience, I became graduall estranged from 
the society of my sister's friend. An indescrib- 
able feeling that our destiny was tending differ- 
ent ways, seemed to keep me at a distance from 
her, though whenever we met, there was an 
humbled and a chastened expression in her fea- 
tures which made my heart ache to think what 
she was suffering, or had suffered. At times I 
wished to escape from the pain of seeing her thus 
altered ; and then again, I wished more earnestly 
that I might stay, and be ever near her, if by this 
means it would be possible for me to partake of 
that influence which I could not but be sensible 
was purifying and elevating her character. 

It is often observed, that before the hour of 
final dissolution, the appearance of the human 
sufferer undergoes a striking and almost super- 
natural change, as if preparatory to that great 
event. And is it not often, to a certain extent, 
the same, before some of those fearful trials 
which mark the most important epochs of human 
existence? And merciful it is in the dispensa- 
tions of Providence, that so few are wholly taken 
by surprise. Surprise, indeed, we may feel as 
to the nature of the trial which awaits us ; but do 
we not often find, on looking back from such 
events, that there was previously a kind of awe 
surrounding us—-a gloom—a gathering like that 
which comes before a storm; or a silence still 
more deeply felt—a suspension of our ordinary 
being—as if to give us time to call up, from long- 
neglected sources, the support which our suffer- 
ing and feeble nature was about to require ? 





CHAPTER !X. 
SOMERVILLE HALL. 


The time of my departure for India was still 
unfixed, and we were all watching one evening 
with some anxiety the return of the messenger 
who brought our letters from the nearest town, 
when a servant from Somerville Hall galloped up 
to the door, and throwing the bridle over the neck 
of his horse, walked straight into the hall with a 
note for my brother. 

Mr. Langton tore open the note, and having 


servant, when they both walked out upon the 
lawn in front of the house. In a few moments I 
saw my brother’s servant leading out his mas- 





richly earned the right to demand, by the noble 
sacrifice she was making, as she believed, in my 
favour. 

It may easily be supposed, that after this in- 
terview I became a less frequent visiter at the 
Hall ; for I had never, even when a youth, been 
sufficiently poetical to understand the luxury of 
cherishing a hopeless attachment. I conse- 
quently busied myself with preparations for my 
return to India, and thought as little of my dis- 
appointmentas I could. 

ate Somerville, I observed, whenever we 
met, was much altered. She attempted to be 
lively, but her forced spirits failed her more than 
‘ever; and it was not difficult to perceive that 





some mental, or rather spiritual conflict was ab- | know. ‘ 

sorbing every thought. My sister often wished | ‘+ And Miss Somerville t’’—I asked, 

that she had some experienced adviser, with | ‘*My poor y mistress,” said the woman, 
whom she might converse confidentially ; but, | giving way to a fresh burst of grief, “ sits beside 


‘‘ Mr. Somerville has been taken suddeuly ill, 
and I] must not delay. You, Arthur, can ride 
after me, and bring back the tidings to Lucy, in 
case I should be 


of the avenue as soon as my brother. 
to the door in silence. Here we encountered 
the old housekeeper wringin 
telling us every thing but what we wished to 


ter’s horse already saddled. 

‘«‘ He surely will not go,” said Lucy, ‘ with- 
out telling us what is the matter.” And at the 
same instant he entered the room. 

“IT am going to ride over to the Hall,” said 
my brother, in a tone of assumed composure. 


etained.”’ 
I did so accordingly, and reached the entrance 
We rode 


her hands, and 


glanced over the first line, turned quickly to the | i 


him like the t of what she was. She neither 
speaks, nor s a tear. The doctor says she 
must be got away ; but she won’t listen to any of 
us, sir.” 

And there, indeed, she was, too truly like the 
ghost of what she had been—immoveable, and 

as marble; while, stretched upon his bed, 
ay the senseless form of her father, whose fixed 
and death-like countenance she was watchi 
with an earnestness which rendered her blind to 
every other object, 

‘* He is not gone yet,”’ she whispered, as soon 
fas my brother had spoken to her. And again 
applying her fingers to his pulse, she repeated, 
** He is not gone yet.” 

My brot!er would have gently led her away ; 
but she resisied his endeavours with an expres- 
sion of countenance which at once forbade ail 
farther interference. It was not a time or a place 
to apply to her for information; and all I could 
gather from the domestics was, that Mr. Somer- 
ville had that day appeared to be in his usual 
health. That after dinner, he and his daughter 
had been for some time in the library , 
when they heard a frightful shriek, and hasten- 
ing into the room, beheld their master leaning 
sm in br gge his countenance slightly dis- 
torted, a is whole appearance bearing ev 
mark of approachi jet. Medical ss et 
had been immediately obtained ; and, though the 
circumstances of the case afforded little ground 
for hope, a hint had been thrown out, that if ina 
few hours the vital spark should not become ex- 
ye a favourable change might probably take 

e. 
In such a situation, Miss Somerville could not 
be deserted by her friends ; and my brother, with 
his accustomed kindness, remained at the Hall, 
while I returned to inform my sister, as far as I 
was able, of all which had occurred. 

On the following morning I was early on my 
way to Somerville Hall; and, musing as I went 
upon the many circumstances under which I had 
traced that path, I happened to turn my attention 
towards the large building called by the country 
people ‘* Ferguson’s Factory.” At the same 
moment I was struck with fact, that it was 
not as usual pouring forth its thick volume of 
smoke to darken and pollute the air. My atten- 
tion was afterwards attracted by groups of work- 
people in the village through which I passed, 
collected into little companies, and evidently talk- 
ing over some momentous affair of general and 
individual interest. 

Concluding it was the alarming illness of a 
common friend and benefactor, which very rea- 
sonably excited so universal a sensation, I passed 
on, without any inquiry, from one party to ano- 
ther, until stopped by an old woman whom I 
knew to have been a dependent upon the bounty 
of Miss Somerville, and who now eagerly in- 
quired of me, if I thought they knew at the Hall 
what had happened. 

“What do you mean?” said J. “+ They must 
know it—they know it too well.” , 

‘* What! that he is off out of the country, and 
all the works stopped, and no body left to pay?” 
A new idea now flashed upon me. Jt was but 
too probable, and but too true. I hastened on to 
find my brother, and, desiring to speak with him 
alone, told him all I had heard and seen. 

“ Villain!” he exclaimed, as the whole truth 





ne 


ted itself. “* We might ha 
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of us could step forward and 
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ee i... 
A letter which Miss Somerville was able, in the 
course of a few days, to write to my sister, will 


throw farther light on this subject. It n|p 


with a iption of her own situation, in her 
father’s chamber at midnight, where he slumber- 
ed still insensible to all that was transpiring 
around him. 


«“] owe it,’ said the writer, “to his memory 
if he dies, to his character if he lives, to vindicate 
him from the charge which many will be too 
ready to bring against him—that of having been 
the victim of mere animal excitement. In the 
sight of God, I have no apology to offer; but, in 
that of man, it may surely be some extenuation 
of his fault, to say that he was goaded on to ruin 
by causes which he ceased at last to have sufli- 
cient moral power to resist. 

“His connection with Mr. Ferguson was, 
from its commencement, most disastrous. Sums 
of money seemed to escape from his possession, 
without his being aware of their amount, and 
every new scheme increased, instead of redeem- 
ing, his past losses. Besides which, he never 
was calculated for business. It harassed his 
mind, and destroyed his natural rest. He be- 
came irritable and hensive; while the false 
stimulus to which he had recourse, served to give 
him nerve for the moment, and even inspired 
him with energy for new enterprises; so that he 
became at such times a pliant and willing instru- 
ment in the hands of a man who needed my 
father’s credit and capital to prosecute his own 


schemes. 

“ It is difficult to anderstand how my father’s 
honourable feeling should have been so far over- 
come by one who was altogether unworthy of 
his ce, except that he always attached so 
much importance to ingenuity and enterprise, 
that they covered from his sight a multitude of 
sins. And as to my own influence, [ had shown 
my dislike to this individual in a 
manner too decided and ill-judged for my father 
to attribute it to any thing but prejudice. His 
ear was therefore closed against all I might have 
to say. 

“ In this manner his affairs went on, until they 
became almost too desperate for hope. One 
thing after another had failed: none prospered 
with him, But still he had credit, and, upon 
that fresh schemes were undertaken; while his 
debts were increasing on every hand. By mere 
chance, I had myself become acquainted with 
Swe sapeins facts, and you may be sure that | 

with him—that I pleaded a1 prayed 
he would make an honourable stand against the 
encroachments of fallacious hope, and, by givin 
up the remainder of his property, that he woul 
leave us our integrity, at least, for the solace of 
old age. But, unfortunately for my cause, the 
tempter was ever at hand, and my father was 
wing imbecile; while his moral feeling was 
ing even faster than his bodily strength. I 
grew desperate at last, and threatened to expose 
our situation to the world, rather than we should 
go on deceiving every one around us, and many 
to their _ It was. then, in an evil hour, 


lly overcame me—my father, by his 
tears; w they bound me, by a solemn vow, 
never, without his sanction, to communicate to 


wry amma ping the seal tsi. of i ase 





ing to overwhelm me. Once, I confess, I did, 
for a moment, allow myself to dream of the hap- 
iness of escaping to a foreign land, until the 
blast should have blown over. But, knowing 
that my reputed fortune was an object of consi- 
deration, | could not bear the idea that any man 
—especially the one who interested me most— 
should awake from his visions of wealth, to find 
he had married a poor and portionless wife. 

“The darkest page of my history is yet to 
come. May reason last me to the end? I have 
not lived to my present age, and seen and felt 
what I have done, without having had many 
serious thoughts on the subject of religion ; more 
especially, since [ have seen that in my father’s 
case, it was the only thing that could save him. 
Still | was dark—miserably dark on that subject 
myself; yet, as every thing earthly seemed to be 
receding from me, as one hold afier another gave 
way, and friendship, all but yours, began to fail, 
I felt more than ever in my life, an awful and 
imperative call, to look into my real position 
with regard to time and eternity. 

‘‘] will not attempt to describe to you the 
state of mind which followed. I saw but too 
clearly what I might have been to my poor 
father. I felt what I was! Something, how- 
ever, | imagined might yet be done. I carefully 
watched my opportunity—and, on that awful 
day, I had followed him into his study, for the 
purpose of appealing to his better feelings, and 
inducing him to render justice to others, and 
thus, if possible, obtain peace for his own mind, 
to which he had long been a stranger. 1 cannot 
repeat to you my words. But, if ever I spoke 
reasonably—if ever I spoke forcibly in my 
whole life—it was on that solemn occasion. 
For some time my father made no reply. His 
silence filled my mind with the dread of having 
offended him beyond forgiveness. I burst into 
tears, for it is a bitter thing for a daughter to re- 
prove a father whom she loves. He was not in- 
sensible to my anguish; and, raising his eyes, I 
saw that.a flood of light, like sunshine over a 
landscape, was diffusing its benign influence 
over every feature of his face. It was the wel- 
come of a father’s love; and, as he opened his 
arms to receive me, I fell upon his bosom, too 
happy to be sensible of any thing, but an unex- 
pected thrill of gratitude and joy. 

*« « My child,’ said he, in tones of the gentlest 
tenderness, ‘ do with me what you will. From 
this hour we will begin a new life. You shall 
be to me my good angel. My affairs are in 
your hands. Render justice, if it be possible, to 
all.’ 

‘“‘T closed my eyes, and remaining still folded 
in my father’s arms, I silently offered thanks to 
the Father of mercies, for thus awakening us 
both to a new existence, which I solemnly 
resolved should be devoted to his service. 

“While occupied with these reflections, I 
thought I felt my father’s hold relax ; and raising 
my head, I saw that his own was drooping, 
while his hand dropped lifeless by his side. I 
scarcely know what followed. My cries brought 
in the domestics. Medical assistance was hap- 
pily at hand; and the next thing I recollect was, 
that your husband and your brother, with their 
wonted kindness, came to my aid. Mr. Lang- 
ton will tell you all the arrangements we have 
made together; for I consider the words my 
father uttered a sufficient sanction for the mea- 
sures I have thought it right to adopt. 

‘One of my chief objects in writing this, is to 
impress upon you, and yours, the importance of 





attending to the claims of duty before it is too 
late. You see the consequences of my delay. 
A few years earlier, it is possible my father 
might have recovered himself, before his mental 
and moral strength were gone—a few years 
earlier, he might have retained his respectability 
before the world, and have lawfully enjoyed the 
comforts of our happy home—a few years earlier, 
he might have had sufficient energy to redeem 
the past, and to devote himself to the service of 
his God, and the good of his fellow men. What 
is his situation now? The pulse of life still 
beats in his veins; but senseless and child-like, 
he remains perfectly unconscious of what has 
passed, or what is passing around him. And I, 
upon whom this burden of responsibility has so 
long rested, have been trifling months and years 
away, until at last, when the anguish of awaken- 
ed feeling roused me into action, it was my just 
punishment to find it was too late. This awful 
sentence seems now to be written on the walls 
of my solitary chamber—on my pillow—on my 
brow; and will it not be inscribed upon my 
father’s tomb? Oh may he yet be permitted to 
experience, if but one hour of natural and collect- 
ed thought—one hour of preparation for his final 
change—one hour of repentance for those errors 
which, through the weakness, the unfaithfulness, 
and the neglect of his only child, may yet be 
made the ground of his final sentence—the seal 
of his doom through all eternity.”’ 

The last and the most earnest prayer of the 
afflicted daughter was not rejected. Her father 
lived to recover his powers of thought, though 
not of action—he lived to feel that she was in- 
deed his good angel—the messenger of reproof, 
but also of correction. He lived to recover his 
understanding ; but it was to find himself in an 
humble habitation, where a daughter’s love had 
surrounded him with every comfort that was ne- 
cessary for the remainder of his life. He lived 
to find that his hereditary home had passed into 
other hands, and that he was no longer the right- 
ful owner of a nable mansion, and a wide do- 
main. He lived to find that the man whom he 
had trusted with his confidence above all others, 
had wronged and deserted him. He lived to 
find, that while many friends had fallen away 
with his falling fortune, there were others whom 
adversity had bound more closely to his inter- 
ests; and one, above all, who renounced together 
the indulgences and the follies of her youth, to 
live but for his happiness, and his support; re- 
serving only for the comfort of his old age that 
small portion of the wealth she had been expeet- 
ed to inherit, which had been her mother’s 
dowry. 

It is true, Kate Somerville was a strict, an un- 
flinching monitress ; for she had the sorrowful 
experience of the past to teach her, that though 
benevolence, and kindly feeling, and all the vir- 
tues which adorn the social fellowship of life, 
may be practised in a more than ordinary man- 
ner; yet without religion, vice, even of the most 
repulsive nature, may creep in amongst them, 
and pollute the whole. Impressed with this 
conviction, she made her father the object of her 
constant care; and as a parent guards a helpless 
child, so she watched over him in his weakness, 
with a solicitude which the dark past invested 
with a kind of fearful tenderness; yet, at the 
same time with a trembling hope, which the 
brightening future finally confirmed. 

Such, then, was the fate of Somerville Hall. For 
many generations it had belonged to the family 
of that name. It was a situation peculiarly 
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calculated for all that we combine in our ideas 
of earthly happiness; it was equally adapted 
for easy independence and rational enjoyment; 
and for being the centre of beneficial influence, 
of charity, and benevolence, to the surrounding 
neighbourhood. 

It becomes a serious question : ** Are there not 
other homes thus passing away from the hands 
of those who have long retained possession of 
their wealth, their influence, and their enjoy- 
ments? Are there not other daughters who see 
the same growing evil spreading its dark shadow 
around their hereditary hearth, casting dishonour 
upon the hoary head of age, and poisoning, with 
its deadly roots, all the sweet springs of domes- 
tic happiness, and do they still draw back—do 
they still refuse to stretch forth a helping hand, 
in time to stop the encroachments of this insidi- 
ous but fatal foe ?”’ 





CHAPTER X. 
THE RISING TIDE. 


The stranger who visited the residence of Mrs. 
Falkland, on the western coast of England, could 
not fail to be struck with the picture of peace and 
comfort which her home presented. She was a 
widow lady; but her solitude was cheered by 
the society of a son and daughter, whose charac- 
ters were now sufficiently matured to render 
them in all respects companions to their mother. 

It was on one of the loveliest evenings of Sep- 
tember, that Mrs. Falkland and her daughter, in 
company with an elderly gentleman, who had 
once been a friend of her husband’s, sat upon a 
baleony which ran along the western part of her 
house, commanding the view of a wide expanse 
of ocean, and of the radiant sky, where the sun 
was just sinking below the horizon; while slant- 
ing rays of yellow light glanced over the shallow 
bay, where the receding tide had left the sands 
so smooth and wet, that they reflected, as in a 
mirror, the shadows of some fishermen who 
were gathering up their baskets, and preparing 
to return to their homes in the village. 

The residence of Mrs. Falkland was one of a 
number of little villas, or genteel cottages, with 
their ornamental gardens, scattered over the 
woody hills that sloped down to the beach, 
where a line of rocks, in some parts majestically 
high, and in others accessible to the foot-passen- 
ger, formed a barrier against the waves, which, 
when the tide was high, dashed up amongst the 
many little bays and hollows of the shore. 

The village to which the fishermen were re- 
turning, and which gave its name to many dis- 
tant groups of houses, lay in a narrow dell, 
through which an impetuous little river forced 
its way along a bed of rocks into the sea; and 
though the sands on either side the stream look- 
ed as safe and solid as the earth itself, they were 
said to be uncertain and dangerous to cross in 
the vicinity of this stream. Still it was a thing 
of such frequent occurrence for horses and tra- 
vellers on foot to pass that way, that no one 
thought much about the danger; and especially 
as the road along the beach was so much nearer 
than any other from the village to the neighbour- 
ing market town. The chief difficulty arose 


from some of the rocks jutting so far out into the 
sea, that all passengers were obliged to pay at- 
tention to the state of the tide, or the probability 
was, that even while plenty of space remained 
within the bay, they might find themselves 


hemmed in at these points by the waves having 
reached the rocks. 

The country people, however, knew these 
dangers well, and strangers were under less 
temptation to seek the nearest way to the town; 
so that all the record of accidents on this spot, 
were a few stories of by-gone days, kept up by 
the fishermen and old women of the village. 

** You must be happy in such a home as this,” 
observed the gentleman, who looked with Mrs. 
Falkland and her daughter upon the scene above 
described. 

‘* We are indeed happy,” replied the daugh- 
ter. ‘*At least, we would not exchange our 
home for a palace.” And she went on expatia- 
ting upon the many enjoyments the scenery and 
neighbourhood afforded ; while her mother, ob- 
serving that the air was growing cold, took the 
opportunity of withdrawing fiom the balcony. 

** We who live in the midst of the noise and 
the tumult of cities,” resumed the visiter, “* may 
alinost be allowed to envy you the repose of a 
life like this—so free from anxiety, so tranquil, 
and so calm.” 

* And yet,” said Miss Falkland, ** we have 
our cares.” 

“Impossible! Julia. What can they be?’ 

**Asa friend of my father’s, I need scarcely 
seruple to speak to you of any thing connected 
with the happiness of our family. You know 
my brother ?”’ 

** Yes; and a finer youth I never saw, than 
George Falkland, when he was last in town.” 

** He is, indeed, the kindest of sons, the best 
of brothers. But even he may have his faults.” 

‘‘ The faults of youth—mere thoughtless fol- 
lies. You must not make too much of them. 
He will grow wiser with advancing years.” 

“I wish it may be so. But at present he 
seems so much fonder of gay company than of 
his quiet home, that my mother seldom knows a 
happy day. Not that he is addicted to any par- 
ticular vice, at least that we know of; but wher- 
ever he goes, he has a habit of staying out late 
at night, which throws my mother into such 
a state of nervous anxiety, that her health is se- 
riously injured; while he, on the other hand, is 
so annoyed by what he calls her unreasonable 
solicitude, that he will not deny himself a single 
hour of convivial enjoyment for the sake of her 
peace of mind. Now it is such troubles as these, 
common and trifling as they may appear to others, 
which destroy the comfort of our otherwise hap- 
py home; and it seems the more to be regretted, 
that they should exist where there is so much 
affection and good feeling on both sides, and 
nothing else to mar our happiness.” 

‘Youth and age,” replied the visiter, ‘ are 
apt to differ on such points; and perhaps both 
are incapable of making sufficient allowance for 
the feelings which operate with the other. Yet, 
so long as your brother visits only in respectable 
families, and does not attach himself to any 
companion of bad principles, I should feel great 
hope of his ultimate recovery from these errors.”” 

‘* But there is the root of our anxiety,” said 
Miss Falkland, with increased earnestness. ‘*My 
brother, I am sorry to say, does attach himself, 
by a very close intimacy, toa young man of the 
worst principles—a Ralph Kennedy, the only 
son of a worthy old man in this village, whose 
gray hairs may truly be said to be brought down 
with sorrow to the grave, by this ungrateful son. 
It is reported of tha ak wi; tas bo sine 0p 
night after night, working at his desk, in order 





to keep a situation for his son, which his own 





infirmities have since rendered him unequal 
to. And yet nia Peas man—this Ralph Ken. 
nedy, is so idle and unsteady, as to be wholly 
unfit to succeed his poor father in a place of 
trust.” 

Before the conversation had reached this 
point, the sun had sunk below the horizon, the 
sands instantaneously assumed a dark gray hue; 
and ere the harvest moon, which the next hour 
rose, had shed her silver light over the woods 
and the fields sloping down to the tranquil bay, 
the tide had so far receded, that nothing could be 
seen of the ocean, but a long line of deep blue, 
stretching away into the distant west. 

Miss Falkland prepared to lead her visiter 
into the house; when, rising from his seat, he 
observed, for the first time, that a quiet-looki 
young girl, apparently about eighteen, and d 
in white, had been their companion on the bal- 
cony ; and with a sort of instinctive curiosity, he 
directed an inquiring look to Miss Falkland which 
seemed to say, ‘‘ Whom have we here ¢” 

“It is only my cousin, Grace Dalton,” said 
Miss Falkland, understanding him perfeetly. 

Seeing the girl did not attempt to rise, the old 
gentleman still lingered. **Won’t you catch cold, 
my dear ?”’ said he, with familiar, but well-meant 
kindness with which old gentlemen are apt to ad- 
dress those who are between girls and women. 

Grace Dalton rose, and thanked him respect- 
fully, but immediately resumed her seat; and the 
door was closed upon the lighted room, and she 
was left to her evening meditations, and forgotten. 
Indeed it was very easy to forget Grace Dalton; 
she was so small and so still. She was an orphan, 
too, and very poor; but surely it is not possible, 
in such a kind world as ours professes to be, that 
these two facts should constitute any reason wh 
persons are more easily forgotten. Oh no! It 
was because Grace Dalton, as we said before, 
was diminutive in her person, simple in her dress, 
timid, gentle, unobtrusive, and not remarkably 
pretty, that she was so often, and 80 easily forgot- 
ten; and though she was a poor relation, and 
always came last into the room, and looked so 
humble, that she might have almost claimed pity 
from a stranger, it frequently fell to her lot to find 
no room left for her at table. Whether intention- 
ally, or by accident, the servants used to omit to 
place her chair; and when she did not nyse 
appear, nobody remembered her existence sufli- 
ciently to calculate upon her coming. 

Yet for ali this, the humble and isolated a 
had her own little world of interest, in which she 
lived, perhaps, a life of deeper feeling, because it 
was so seldom shared ith eri. What was 
the reason why she sat out so late this srr 4 
no one asked, nor would they, perhaps, have 
more curious, had they seen the tears that were 
fast falling from her eyes, as she bent over the 
balcony, with her forehead resting on her arm. 
Perhaps it was something in the conversation 
which had pained her, for she was strongly at- 
tached to her cousin George, and often ventured 
to take his part, even when he was most in fault. 
She could not be made to see the te nature 
of Ralph Kennedy’s principles; at least, she 
never joined in what her cousin Julia said against 
him ; and thus she fell a little into disgrace, both 
with the mother and the daughter. 


Leaving this solitary girl to ee 
ores son Se we turn toa different scene, whi 


i 





at the same hour was taking place; where, seated 
around a social board, a company of choice 
laughed away the last hours of de and 
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hailed the lamps that seemed to dance before 
them as brighter harbingers of a happier and more 
joyous night. 

George Falkland had that day left his mother’s 
house, in company with his friend, Ralph Ken- 
nedy, who was in great request at all the convi- 
vial meetings in the neighbourhood, not only for 
his musical talents, but his unrivaled good spirits, 
and good humour, which, without exciting any 
deep interest, made him a welcome guest where- 
ever he went. It is true, he seldom went away 
from these meetings in a state very creditable to 
himself—it is true, he made his own gratification 
the sole object for which he lived—it is true, he 
left an aged father to toil for his support, because 
he had too much of what is called spirit to devote 
himself to any kind of regular pursuit. Yet, not- 
withstanding all this, he managed to keep what 
is considered good society ; and to maintain for 
himself the character of being a *‘ good fellow” — 
“his own enemy,” it was granted; but still he 
was accounted the enemy of no one else, and the 
best companion in the world. 

It may be supposed, that such a character 
would often be deficient in those means by which 
the appearance of a gentleman is supported, while 
Falkland being ever ready to supply this defi- 
ciency, they became inseparable friends; and 
perhaps did, in reality, like each other as well as 
such characters are capable of liking any thing 
beyond themselves. 

On the night described, they had staid late, 
and the moon had risen high before either of them 
thought of returning home. At last, when Ken- 
nedy had sung his best song, Falkland rose from 
the table; for no one cared after that to hear an 
inferior voice. 

“Come, come,” said Falkland, laying his 
hand upon the shoulder of his friend, * it will 
take us a full hour to ride home, and we had bet- 
ter have the benefit of the moon over the sands ; 
for I fancy neither you nor I see so steadily as 
we did this morning.” 

“ Sands !’’ exclaimed half-a-dozen voices at 
once, “*You won’t go by the sands to-night.” 

“Won't I, though?’ said Kennedy, rising, 
and immediately joining his friend; while both 
po rapes the dispute, until it ended in a bet, 


ich appeared to render the enterprise of going 
by the sands, altogether much more attractive. 
The two frie then mounted their horses, 


and set off merrily, taking the road which led 
immediately down to the beach. It was a beau- 


tiful night. A breeze had sprung up from the 
sea, and a few distant dark clouds came floating 


along with it towards the moon ; but still she rode 
high in the heavens, and her light was almost 
like that of day. 

It was a beautiful night, and many were the 
lively jests with which the travellers amused 
themselves by the way; for Kennedy, though 
seareely able to keep his balance on his horse, 
had often, when in that situation, a spirit of 
drollery about him, more amusing than in his 
sober moments, to those who cared not from 
what source itcame. All his odd movements, 
all the strange aecidents which happened to him 
under such circumstances, he could turn to jest; 
and the langhter and merriment with which they 
how pursued their way towards the sands, startled 
from behind the shadow of a rock an old fisher- 
man, oe watching his nets. high 
They him by with a slight good- 

t, when Falkland wheeled round his horse, 
nd asked him how it would be before the 


fide would be up, and if they had time enough to 





reach the second headland which jutted out into 
the sands. 

“Time enough,” said the old man, “ if your 
horses are good. ‘The tide won’t be up to the 
erags yonder, for half an hour yet.”” And he 
pointed to a heap of black rock, at some distance 
out to sea. 

The travellers now set spurs to their horses, 
not so much from any fear of the tide, as from 
the mere hilarity of their own spirits, which could 
not be satisfied with any sober pace. Capable, 
however, as Kennedy had been of keeping his 
seat under more favourable circumstances, he fell 
from his horse the moment it struck into a gallop ; 
and whether from the violence of the fall, or the 
novel position in which he found himself, he be- 
came so bewildered and confused, as to be long 
before he could regain his seat. Even then he 
rode with his head sometimes bent over the neck 
of the horse, and sometimes thrown back, while 
the loss of his hat, and other accidents, occasioned 
both laughter and delay. ‘To increase their diffi- 
culties, a dark cloud now spread over the moon, 
so that they lost sight for a time of the high land, 
which, terminating in a rocky ridge, stretched far 
into the bay, and formed a point, which they 
must pass hefore they could even reach the stream 
where the passage was accounted most danger- 
ous. 

Still their horses were safe, and well accus- 
tomed to the road; and as danger was the last 
thing that either of them would have dreamed of 
at that moment, they only rode more leisurely, 
altogether unconscious of the time they had lost 
by the way. 

“T wish that cloud would pass,” said Falkland, 
at last. ‘+I cannot see the crags at the point, 
whatever I would do. And there is a kind of 
rushing in my ears, as if the tide was coming up ; 
but that is impossible, for the old man said it 
would be more than half an hour before it reached 
the crags, and they are a mile off at least.” 

The cloud did pass ; and—was it the moon- 
light that lay so white before them on the sand? 
No: it was the tide running up in long sheets of 
hissing foam, each one stealing farther than the 
last. 

«Set spurs to your horse,”’ cried Falkland, 
“and ride, Kennedy, ride, for your life !”’ 

He did so, and down he fell again upon the 
sand ; and the foam curled up and around him, 
and then retreated, while he mounted again to 
make another frvitless attempt at greater speed. 

‘We shall escape yet,” said Falkland. “We 
are just upon the crags, and when these are 
passed, we have but the river, and all will be 
over.” 

The crags were now their most immediate 
danger, for slippery as they always were with 
the sea-weed, the surf was by this time dashing 
up amongst them, so that no horse could make 
sure of its footing ; and here Kennedy fell again, 
and again it was so long before he could be re- 
placed in his seat, that Falkland, on looking 
round to the next point, which it was necessary 
to gain in order to reach the village, saw that the 
whole extent of the little bay was one sheet of 
foam. Still it was not deep except in the bed of 
the stream, and their horses were untired; so 
that if Kennedy could but keep his seat, all might 
yet be well. 

It was in vain, however, that Falkland rode 
close beside his friend, and stretched out his arm 
to keep him steady. He appeared to have be- 
come more and more confused with each repeated 
fall, while the unequal nature of the ground ren- 





dered it impossible for theit horses to find safe 
footing, or to keep pace with each other. Falk- 
land himself was but just able to think, and to 
wish that they had taken the route above the 
cliffs. He even stopped, and looked for a mo- 
ment towards the land, to see if there was no 
place where it was possible to ascend, but in vain; 
and the next moment they plunged into the stony 
bed of the stream, and found themselves in deep 
water. 

Kennedy had now fallen forward on his horse. 
The animal grew terrified, and, rushing despe- 
rately amongst the rocks and the foaming current, 
it shook itself loose from its rider, and then 
plunged forward, and left him to struggle for his 
life. 

Falkland had now but one object—to place the 
wretched man behind him, and trust to his own 
animal for sustaining both. For this purpose he 
stretched out his arm, and caught the hand of his 
friend, at the moment when he was rolling down 
the stream. He even succeeded so far as to lift 
him upon his horse, but all his strength was un- 
equal to keep him there. He had become utterly 
helpless, and it now seemed as ii, in attempting 
to save him, both must perish. Still, however, 
Falkland resumed the attempt. He even suc- 
ceeded again, and was only defeated by Kennedy 
falling this time with his hand clenching the coat 
of his friend, with a wild and desperate hold, 
which it was impossible to shake off. 

** My mother !” cried Falkland, as if the fierce 
waves could hear him. ‘* My poor mother! 
She will never survive this night, if I am lost. It 
is yet in my power to save her from a broken 
heart.” 


With that he tore off the fragment of his dress, 
which that doomed and drowning man still held 
by, and, with one plunge of his horse, escaped 
out of the bed of the swollen torrent. 

In the mean time, the lights were one after an- 
other extinguished in Mrs. Falkland’s cottage ; 
but the mother slept not, though she had retired 
at midnight to herown chamber. She slept not, 
for her nights were now but too frequently oceu- 
pied in thinking to what the habits of her son 
would lead. 
busy with his childhood, with the time when, as 
a sickly and fretful infant, he had demanded all 
her tenderness, and all hercare. She thought of 
the sleepless hours, when she used to rock him 
on her bosom; how her time, her peace, her 
health, had been sacrificed, without a murmur, 
for his sake : and now, when she looked for her 
reward, when her own feeble strength required 
that rest she could not find, he could not—he 
would not—deny himself a single hour of sense- 
less mirth, to calm the anxiety that was wasting 
her life away. 

The window of Mrs. Falkland’s chamber 
looked upon the garden, that of Grace Dalton to- 
wards the yard, where it was impossible that a 
horse should enter, without her hearing it. What, 
then, was her surprise to hear the well-known 
signal of her cousin, without any previous notice 
of his coming! With a sicalthy step, she trod 
as usual past the door of her aunt’s chamber, and 
descended to the hall, where, drawing aside the 
bolt of the outer door, she stood expecting that 
her cousin would enter. 

‘I want to speak with you, Grace,” said he 
in a voice so little like his own, that she started 
back. ‘* Come away from the door, for no one 
must hear us talking. Come farther still, and be 
very, very quiet, while I tell you a sad story.” 

11 
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“ Go on,” said Grace, trembling all over. * I 
am quiet. Has any thing happened ?”’ 

“Come out farther still,’ said her cousin; 
‘‘and now be sure you do not exclaim, or make 
the least noise.” He then whispered close to 
her ear, ‘* Kennedy is lost!” 

A shriek so loud that it seemed to ring through 
the vault of heaven, was the answer of poor 
Grace. 

“« There, now !”’ said he, grasping her arm, 
and speaking more angrily to her than he had 
ever done before. ‘You have done the very 
thing against which I warned you. I would 
rather have given you a thousand pounds than 
you should have uttered that scream.” 

Lights were now glancing in all the windows 
of the cottage, and before many minutes had 
passed, Falkland was compelled to describe to 
the whole assembled household, every particular 
of the sad catastrophe. Even then, so great was 
the sensation it naturally excited, that scarcely 
could the presence of his living form convince 
them of his own safety. It was not difficult to 
read in his pale and haggard countenance the ter- 
rible conflict he had sustained ; and while one 
brought him cordials, and another chafed his cold 
hands, Grace Dalton, who had wont to be the 
first to render all these offices of kindness, was 
the only one to stand aloof, as if altogether stupi- 
fied by what had passed. 

‘*Why do you stand there, child?’ said Mrs. 
Falkland in her anxiety for her son. ‘‘Go up 
stairs, Grace, and bring dry clothes for your 
cousin.” 

The poor girl went up stairs as she had been 
told, but what it was to fetch, she could not by 
any possibility remember. Her delay was the 
cause of much chiding, which seemed to produce 
no effect upon her senses. As regarded all pre- 
sent things, they were quite gone, until Falkland 
called her to him, and whispered to her with a 
shudder on his lips, ‘* Take that coat, Grace, and 
hide it, so that 1 may never see it more. The 
part that is torn away is where he held me with 
his dying grasp.” 

Grace Dalton took the coat as she had been 
requested, and no one knew how she disposed of 
it, for it was never seen again. 

‘And now,”’ said Falkland, when his strength 
had been in some measure restored, ‘I have a 
hard duty to perform. I must go to old Kenne- 
dy, and tell him what has happened.” 

With this intention, he rose up, and even went 
as far as the door, when, turning back again he 
sank down into a chair, exclaiming, “I cannot 
meet that old man! My heart fails me when I 
think that Ralph was the only relation he had in 
the world—the only being he ever seemed to 
love. Will none of you go with me?” 

“‘T will go with you,” said Grace. 

**You, child!’’ was the general exclamation. 
But, finding that, although little could be hoped 
from her assistance, she was in reality more will- 
ing than any of the party, it was at last agreed 
that she should accompany her cousin, though 
not without many earnest charges from him, that 
she would neither shriek, nor faint, nor trouble 
him with any of her childish imprudence. 

** No, dear George,’ said she with such 
trembling meekness, that he could but cease to 
chide her—* I will be very, very quiet. You 
shall never have to find fault with me in this way 
again.” : 


«Come then,” said Falkland. «For once I 


will lean on your arm, instead of you on mine: 


all the particulars of this melancholy story, in 
order that when any one asks for them, you may 
be able to tell it yourself, and thus spare me the 
pain. Would you like to hear it 2” 

“Yes; only I am afraid I shall not be able to 
repeat it.” 

‘* Nonsense! You should nerve yourself to 
these duties. If it is difficult to you, think what 
it must be to me, who have still his death-grasp 
on my person; his last moan in my ear; his 
What ails you, Grace? You are cold, 
child. ‘The morning air is too sharp for you. 
Here, take this shawl, for they have given me 
more than I can bear; and you have no bonnet. 
What a foolish girl you are !”’ 





Grace made no reply ; but her teeth absolutely 
chattered: while the ghastliness of her counte- 
nance gave her cousin fresh cause to think that 
the gray dawn of prope» now spreading over 
earth and sea, was too cold in its autumnal chill 
for the delicate frame of his companion, and he 
drew her closer to his side, and held her hand in 
his, with a brotherly tenderness for her bodily 
comfort, which he had been less ready to feel for 
that of her mind. 

“* There,”’ said Falkland, for he had already 
commenced his story, ‘it was just in the di- 
rection of that stunted tree, half-way between the 
first point and the river, that Kennedy first fell 
from his horse. Look, Grace. Why, you are 
actually turning towards the land. Have you 
forgotien in which direction lies the sea ?”’ 

“1 am looking,” said Grace. “ At least, I 
will look if I can, but the wind blows so fiercely.” 
And she shaded her eyes with her hand, while 
her cousin went on with his story. 


detail, which to a less interested auditor would 
have been sufficiently distressing, they found 
themselves before the humble home of Kennedy’s 
father. 

It was a second-rate sort of house ; and the one 
domestic who waited upon the old man was yet 
too soundly asleep to hear their summons, for 
they knocked in a trembling and hesitating man- 
ner. At last they heard a slow step in the pas- 
sage. One bolt was drawn away, and then an- 
other, and then the door was opened by the old 
man himself, who stood before them with an 
inquiring gaze, while he held in one hand a 
lighted candle, which had burned down into the 
socket. 

Grace Dalton looked at her cousin. His lips 
moved—his voice faltered—he could not utter an 
articulate sound. 

** Perhaps you will allow us to come in,” said 
Grace; ‘‘ we have come to speak with you on 
very important business.”’ 

‘* Business ?’’ repeated the old man, as well he 
might, at that hour of the morning, and with such 
guests. He admitted them, however ; and, throw- 
ing open the door of his little sitting-room, it was 
easy to see that he had known no rest that night, 
for his table was covered with papers and account- 
books; and every thing wore the appearance of 
solitary and anxious toil—that toil of mind, and 
labour of calculation, for which old age is so un- 
fitted. Without betraying any curiosity, he mo- 
tioned for his guests to be seated, and resumed 
his own chair, waiting patiently for them to begin 
the conversation. 


They were both silent, while the quivering 


Long before he had concluded the melancholy | me 


“1 think, sir, you are aware where your son 
spent last evening.” 

**I know little of where he spends his even. 
ings,” replied the father, “and it has become a 
matter of small importance to me.” 

There was a real or assumed severity about old 
Kennedy, which drove most people away from 
him; and which might, possibly, have had its 
influence in estranging his son from the affections 
and the duties of home, But now this a 
coldness, while it shocked the feelings of Grace 
saps. gr her nerve to proceed, and she actual. 
ly related the whole account of the fatal catas. 
trophe, exactly as it had been told to her, 
pausing occasionally to ascertain whether she 
ought or ought not to proceed. ;' 

**Go on,” said old Kennedy, every time she 
stopped, in a deep-toned and sepulchral voice; 
but he never once looked up, nor changed his 
attitude, nor unclasped his hands, that were close- 
ly folded together, with his lips pressed upon 
them, and his elbows supported by the arms of 
his chair. 

**Go on,”’ he repeated, until the whole had 
been told; when he simply asked—*And the 
body 7” 

“I have stationed six fishermen from the vil- 
lage,”’ said Falkland, * along the bay, and three 
beyond the crags; but they say it is impossible 
it should be found before the tide goes down. | 
shall then be on the beach myself, and see that 
nothing is neglected. In the mean time, if you 
would like Grace Dalton to remain with you, she 
will be most happy to render you any assistance 
in her power.” 

“‘Who is Grace Dalton ?”’ 
“ The young person who has accompanied 


‘‘ I would much rather be alone: and, perhaps, 
te peaeet you bo leave Hay the better.” ge 
ere was no forcing presence u 
after this remark ; and the two cousins eng and 
left the room, with that stealthy step with which 
we instinctively tread in the presence of affliction ; 
the old man neither rising from his chair, nor 
otiving them the common civilities of one who 
takes leave of departing guests. 
They had aot hae aoa door, however, 
before their progress was arrested by the sound 
of deep groans from within. ‘They paused ; for 
it was not easy to leave an aged man, under such 
circumstances, alone. ‘They paused; for pity, 
as well as horror, seemed to chain them to the 
spot; and now they discovered that those strange 
and awful sounds were the strong prayer of mor- 
tal agony—that prayer which is wrung out from 
the human soul by its necessity, not by its incli- 
nation or its hope. 
*¢ He did love him, then!’’ exclaimed Grace 
Dalton ; clasping her hands together ; ‘* He did 
love him as a father ought to love ason! May 
blessings fall upon the head of that old man!” 
As she said this, a flood of tears gushed from 
her eyes; they were the first she had shed on 
this melancholy occasion : for grief, that is mixed 
with horror, seldom causes tears; while, add but 
to the bitter tide one drop of gratitude or joy, and 
tears immediately become the natural relief of the 
over-burdened heart. : 
“Why, Grace,” said Falkland, as he led his 


cousin away from the house of ing, lest by 
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my part, I should have felt more pity for him had 
he received the first intelligence more like a father 
and a Christian man.” 

“We cannot all feel alike,”’ said Grace, *‘ nor 
make the same display of sorrow when we do 
feel it. 1 confess, like you, | was shocked at the 
seeming apathy with which our intelligence was 
at firstreceived. But those fearful groans, George, 
they surely tell of more than common = 

he gray dawn of the morning had by this 
time given place to the full light of day, though 
it was one of the darkest and the gloomiest of 
those which usher in the storms of winter. ‘The 
stillness of thé preceding night had occasionally 
been interrupted by a rushing wind, which now 
swelling into a strong gale, blew fiercely over 
earth and sea, sweeping across the bosom of the 
trouled ocean, and lashing the spray of the rising 
billows into one vast bed of foam. ‘The tide was 
zolling out, but it retreated with an angry roar, as 
if unsatisfied with the work of destruction it had 
already accomplished. 

All the distance from the village to the beach, 
was now scattered with groups of people, who, 
some of them from mere curiosity, and some 
from feelings of deeper interest, had left their 
homes, to hear if there were any tidings of the 
body, or to learn if any thing more remained to 
be told. than the melancholy story which had al- 
ready circulated from house to house, with 
the usual number of variations and additions. 
Amongst these ps was many a poor mother 
with ior childeon clinging to her cloak, all look- 
ing anxiously towards the sea, and yet all afraid 
to behold the object of which they were in search. 
There were men blessing and comforting them- 
selves that their sons were not as this prodigal, 
who would never more return to his father’s 
house. ‘There were young women, who looked 
and looked again, sad alk the while kept close to- 
ym calling back to remembrance the kindness, 

freedom, and the generous-heartedness of him 
who was lost; and there were old fishermen, 
telling of their own escapes, and wondering at, 
and settling, and unsettling again, the manner of 
the young man’s death. And still the hoary deep 
rolled on, telling its dark secrets to none. 

Falkland his cousin approached the scene 
of interest from one point ; his mother and sister, 
with their household attendants, from another. 
Way was respectfully made for all, and they 
stood together for some time without uttering a 
word, except to ask and tell in what manner old 
Kennedy had borne the intelligence of his loss. 
All looked towards the sea; and Grace Dalton, 
though she trembled violently, dashed away her 
hair from her eyes, and looked more intently 
than any of the watchers there. 

* See, see,” said Mrs. Falkland, “ there is old 
Kennedy himself—and alone.” 

And there indeed he stood, the aged father, 
leaning on his staff, with his white hair floating 

the wind. He stood alone, too, except for a 
aloue, for he had held no fellowship with others 
a the common avocations and interests of life, 

it was the necessary consequence, 

in his grief they should hold none with him. 
Yet there was ing almost more than hu- 
man nature could endure, to see a father alone on 
such an occasion, and Grace Dalton left her aunt 
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the reproof of her aunt, she wra 


Encouraged by having escaped a direct repulse, 
Grace ventured at last to stand nearer, and from 
a natural impulse upon which she acted almost 
unconsciously, she said, in so meek and quiet a 
veice, that it could not have offended any one, 
“Sir, will you not lean upon me, the wind is 
very strong !”’ 

‘* Lean upon you, child ?’’ said old Kennedy ; 
** why should I lean upon you ?” 

And he turned half away from her, to look 
again at the sea without interruption. 

Perhaps it was well that he had not aecepted 
the offered aid of his young companion; for the 
next moment she was shooting like an arrow 
across the sands, straight on to a crag of black 
rock, which was just beginning to stand out 
above the shallow waves, and beside which some 
of the fishermen were now seen to be gathering 
themselves into a group. 

«What can be the matter with Grace ?”’ said 
Mrs. Falkland, observing the strange movements 
of her niece. ‘‘ She seems to have quite lost her 
senses with this melancholy affair. You were 
wrong in taking her with you, George. She 
would have been much better at home. She has 
no spirits for such scenes as these.”’ 

“Feu are mistaken in Grace, I assure you,” 
said Falkland. ‘* She was of the greatest possi- 
ble use to me this morning, and, really behaved 
like « heroine. But see! They have found 
him: they have found him at last. 1] am sure 
that is the body.” 


It was true, as Falkland had said. The 
wretched man had not been washed by the waves 
to any great distance from the spot where he 
perished, probably owing to his dress having be- 
come entangled amongst the rocks ; and there he 
lay stretched out upon the sand, one of his cold 
hands still clenching, with an iron grasp, the 
shred of Falkland’s coat, which he had torn off 
when they separated for the last time. 

Nothing now remained to be done, for it was 
impossible that a spark of life should remain ; 
and, while all stood around, uttering their dif- 
ferent exclamations of regret, Grace Dalton re- 
mained on her knees beside him, stooping down 
with her head so low, that she could have heard 
the faintest breath had it passed his lips ; though 
her hair fell down and shaded her face, so that 
none could see in what manner she was holding 
her strange communion with the dead. 

It seemed as if the girl had forgotten the 
natural timidity—her aunt said, the natural mo- 
desty—of her sex : for, on first reaching the spot 
where the body had been dragged out and. laid 
upon the smooth sand, she had torn open the 
vest of the drowned man, and laid her hand upon 
his heart, to feel if there was yet a throb, or a 
sense of human feeling left. It was in vain. 
The fishermen smiled, with melancholy meaning 
in their looks, to see her fruitless efforts, and the 
foolish hopes which none but a dreamer like 
herself could have entertained for a moment; but 
still she knelt beside him, and not the ghastly 
countenance, from which other women turned 
away; nor the crowds that gathered round her, 
nor the spray of the sea-foam, nor the fierce wind 
that came with splashing rain, and drove half the 
idle concourse back to the village—had power to 
raise her from that lowly posture, until a bier 
was brought, and the body was placed upon it, 
and carried away before her eyes. Then she 
suddenly recoliected herself, and, silently meeting 
herself 





f, stooped down, and his dog, that she 
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| round with ashawl, and walked the last of all the 


party, as they returned to Mrs. Falkland’s 
dwelling. 

Our nearest relatives are sometimes the last to 
understand the real state of our feelings. The 
rude fishermen on the beach had seen at once, by 
the behaviour of Grace Dalton, in what relation 
she had stood to the deceased ; and they had re- 
garded her affection with that respect which un- 
sophisticated nature is not slow to render to real 
suffering. How little of this respect would have 
been shown by those in a higher sphere of life, 
who had undertaken the support and guardian- 
ship of the poor orphan—how little of this re- 
spect would they have shown, had they known 
that she had so far deviated from the principles 
carefully instilled into her mind, as to dare to 
love a man whose life and conduct were like 
those of Ralph Kennedy. 

And why had she loved him? Perhaps 
simply for these reasons—because he had been 
kinder than any other human being ever was to 
her; because she was lonely, and he had been 
her friend ; because she was despised, and he had 
shown her respect; because she was an orphan, 
and he had promised to protect her. 

It needs little philosophy to account for the 
origin of love. ‘There are human beings who 
cannot exist, of and by themselves. Their very 
being is a relative one; and the more they are 
shut out from sympathy, and kindly fellowship, 
and the mutual interchange of thought and feel- 
ing with others—the fewer channels they find 
for the outpourings of natural affection—the 
stronger will the tide of that affection be when 
it does burst forth, uniting, as it were, in one 
living stream, all the pent-up and sealed foun- 
tains which lay beneath the sterile surface of their 
desert life. 

Bitterly would Mrs. Falkland have reproached 
her niece, had she known why, amongst that 
crowd of strangers, she had stood the first—why 
she had approached the nearest to that awful 
spectacle—why she had been the only one to 
endeavour to unclench that cold hand—why she 
alone had hoped against hope, that there migh* 
still be life. Happily for poor Grace, the strange- 
ness of her conduct met with no farther censure 
than its absence of decorum deserved, and this 
was even pardoned in consideration of the childish 
weakness with which she was so often charged ; 
for, like most persons in her situation, she had 
often to bear the blame of a fault, and its direct 
opposite, at the same time. 

No extenuation, however, ought to be offered 
for the chief fault of which Grace Dalton was 
guilty —that of loving a dissipated and unprinci- 
pled man. She felt that she deserved no pity, 
and therefore she asked for none. She had her 
punishment within herself; and the perpetual 
sense of condemnation which she bore about with 
her, made her still more meek, and humble, and 
submissive under reproof, than she would other- 
wise have been. Nor did she regard the errors 
of Ralph Kennedy with more toleration, in her 
own mind, than the rest of the world evinced to- 
wards them. In proportion to the high estimate 
of what she believed to be his virtues, was her 
fear, her sorrow, her haired of his vices. These, 
however, she never spoke of, except to himself. 
There were others to do that, she thought; and 
when so many voices were against him, there 
was the less need of hers. 

Thus she was often thought to look with too 
lenient an eye, both upon his conduct, and that 
of her cousin George. ‘The fact was, she loved 
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Kennedy ; and, had those who charged her with 
indifference to their vices, only followed her to 
the little chamber which she occupied alone— 
had they watched her there, when every other 
member of the household was wrapped in sleep, 
they might have seen such tears, and heard such 
prayers, as would have convinced them that vice 
in any form, but particularly in those she loved, 
was no matter of indifference to her. 

There are strange contradictions in some of 
the popular modes of judging of human character 
—contradictions which, if they were to exist in 
religious society, would be laid hold of by the 
world, and exhibited to view, as proofs of the 
unsubstantial nature of all such profession. 
Amongst these, there is none more striking, and 
certainly none more injurious to the well-being 
of society, than the habit of attributing to young 
men of gay and dissipated habits, an excess of 
generosity, and an absence of selfishness, which 
are considered as outweighing all their moral de- 
linquencies. 

Whether this false estimate of character is de- 
rived from the glowing and attractive descriptions 
of some of the popular heroes of ancient as well 
as modern romance; or whether it is merely that 
mankind can accommodate their judgiment to 
circumstances, so as to admire what it suits their 
inclination to imitate, it is not our business now 
to inquire. But it may not be foreign to the sub- 
ject in hand, to tax the patience of the reader for 
afew moments so far as to ask, in what dves 
the generosity and the disinterestedness of the 
characters alluded to, consist? Is it in their 
kind and consistent regard to the feelings of those 
by whom they are most beloved, and whom they 
profess to love in return? Is it in their self-de- 
nial—in the privations they undergo for the sake 
of promoting the happiness of others? Is it in 
the full and efficient returns they render for all 
the care and anxiety of which they are the cause ? 
Is it in the abundant bestowment of their pecu- 
niary means, to support the destitute, and to so- 
lace the afflicted? Is it in the faithfulness and 
punctuality with which they hold themselves 
ready at the call of duty to answer the demands 
of friendship and affection? Is it in the sacred- 
ness with which they fulfil every trust com- 
mitted to their charge? Is it, in short, in their 
absence of self-love, und their disregard of self+ 
gratification, in comparison with the gratification 
of their friends? 

If there be any meaning in the words gene- 
rosity, and good-heartedness, they would surely 
comprehend some of these points ; and yet in 
all these, are the characters of the gay and the 
dissipated peculiarly deficient. 

If we could, by any means of calculation, add 
together all the tears which such characters ha- 
bitually and recklessly cause, all the hours of 
anxiety they inflict upon their near connections, 
all the bickerings and disputes occasioned by 
their conduct between those who censure and 
those who defend them, all the wretched feeling 
they leave behind them whenever they go out, 
all the anguish which awaits their return, all the 
disappointment of those who trust them, and, 
finally, all the wretchedness attendant upon the 
full developement of those vices, of which what 
the world calls gaiety is the natural and certain 

rm—if we could add all these together, we 
should behold a sum of human misery greater 
than ever was produced by absolute crime—by 
murder, theft, or any of those gross and desperate 
acts, against which public indignation is so justl 
and unanimously raised. If we could add 








these together, we should see, operating through 
different channels, a mass of selfishness, with 
which that of the solitary miset bears no compa- 
rison. 

The life of the gay man is, in fact, a system of 
self-indulgence, of self-gratification, of self-wor- 
ship. ‘The miser, in his despised and isolated 
sphere, has no power to prey upon the happiness 
of society. ‘The privations he imposes, extend 
no farther than himself; and, if no other indivi- 
dual shares in what he gains, he is alone-in the 
punishment he inflicts. But the dissipated man 
has a wider influence, because he is the hero of 
society in its worst state. He has therefore the 
power to disseminate the seeds of evil in a degree 
proportioned to his popularity; and in the same 
measure as he is beloved, he is capable of infliet- 
ing misery. He knows that he can do this, and 
he does it still. He knows that he is the cause 
of floods of burning tears, and while he weighs 
them against one intoxicating draught, it is self- 
love that prompts him again to hold the sparkling 
poison to his lips, and to let the tears flow on. 

But to return to our story. The father of 
Ralph Kennedy saw, from the point of land on 
which he stood, that three or four fishermen 
were gathered together on one particular part of 
the sand, and he knew from the number of per- 
sons who hastened towards the spot, that they 
had found the body of his lost son. 1t was not 
in his nature to connect himself with a crowd, 
especially on such an occasion. He therefore 
returned, silently and alone, to his own dwelling, 
where he gave the necessary directions to his 
only domestic, and then shut the door of his 
chamber, and listened for the footsteps of those 
who should bring home the dead. ‘They were 
long in coming; and the servant had time to 
make ready a little parlour, considered more par- 
ticularly as her master’s own apartment, for it 
was here he used to keep his books, and here he 
used to sit through the midnight hours, waiting 
and watching for his son’s return, it having been 
his custom never to allow any other person to be 
disturbed by his late hours. 

While these preparations were going forward, 
Grace Dalton walked silently home with her aunt 
and cousins; when, on passing a cottage at the 
outskirts of the village, it suddenly occurred to 
her that help might be wanted in the house of 
mourning, and, stepping back a few paces, she 
entered the dwelling of 2 poor woman who was 
in the habit of attending on such occasions. 

Like most persons in her situation of life, the 
woman began immediately to deseant upon the 
character of the deceased, adding her present tes- 
timony to her past forebodings, that it * would 
come to this.” She always ‘knew it would 
come to this.” - With many wise and moral ob- 
servations, which Grace considered rather: ill- 
timed, and therefore reminded her that the un- 
conscious object of her remarks was now dead, 
and that it became all who were left, to forget 
and forgive. 

“As to forgiving,” said the woman, “I don’t 
know that there’s much of that needed, unless it 
is the injury done to my poor boy, who has never 
been the same since that young man came to our 
house ; for what with his jokes, and his songs, 
and his good-humoured laugh, and’’"— 

‘* He used to come here, did he?”’ asked Grace, 
with asudden glow of colour in her cheek, to 
which it had long beetra stranger. 

Oh? yes, Miss.’ He would sit here even 


ing after evening, when our Ann was at home; 


‘takes on so. I am sure if he 





had been our equal, we could none of us have 
been more sorry; for he never seemed above 
being one of us, as I said before, when Ann was 
at home.” 

Poor Grace! She thought she had suffered 
enough before ; and now this woman was up- 
consciously mixing drops of bitterness with the 
draught, which she had not yet begun to feel was 
one of healing. And thus it must ever be with 
those who associate themselves in their affections 
with what is contrary to the nature of virtue and 
religion. It is not vice alone which, under such 
circumstances, must appal them ; vulgarity must 
also repel, for there is no refinement—let 
and romances say what they will—there is no 
true refinement in a vicious life. 

Grace Dalton, though simple in the extreme, 
was yet high-minded where her sense of delicacy 
was concerned; and when the daughter of this 
poor woman returned from’ the beach, sobbing, 
and making as much wr ag! as possible of her 
grief, Grace felt too much offended to permit her 
to remain another moment in the house. She 
was even going without having fully discharged 
her errand, but suddenly recollecting her own 
words—*' he is dead now, those who are left, 
ou to forget and forgive,”—she turned back, 
and requested the woman to make haste to the 
house of Mr. Kennedy, to offer her services there, 
and by no means to linger if they should not be 
accepted. 

Notwithstanding the dreadful calamity. which 
had so recently taken place, it did not so nearly 
touch the family of Mrs. Falkland, but that all 
was peace that day within her dwelling. Falk- 
land, wearied out with excitemént, had retired to 
rest; and by the time their evening meal was 
prepared, he was able to join his mother and 
sister once more around the social board, 

The fierce gale of the morning had then died 
away ; and when the moon rose, and shed her 
silvery light over the rough promontories that 
stretched away towards the sea, George Falkland 
and his mother sat again on the rose-covered bal- 
cony, their hands,clasped together in that expres- 
sive silence, which conveys more meaning to the 
heart than the most eloquent words. — His sister, 
too, was there, and Grace Dalton; and all looked 
towards the sea except Grace, who seemed to be 
teaching the clematis where it ought to climb, 
though her small hands trem so that she 
could scarcely guide its fragile twigs. 

Never are the beloved of the family circle so 
dear as when recently escaped from danger; and 
Mrs. Falkland and her daughter looked with af- 
fectionate interest at the noble youth who held a 
hand of each, and then at the wide sea, whose 
ruffled waves could still be heard retreating in 
the distance, and their hearts yearned over him 
as over a treasure newly found, or just redeemed 
from loss, 

The subject of their separate thoughts were 
the same—the awful night that was past; when, 
another wave of that angry flood, another cloud 
_ that — moon, a moment less ce en 

at vigorous form, so rich in all the gifis ‘of na- 
ture, so animate with life, and ic ie with 
youthful beauty, might have been stretched 
upon the silent bier in a house of mourning and 
desolation. 

“| cannot tell,” said Falkland, as if thinking 
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before, when we rode down to the beach, and 
the cliffs echoed with our laughter. When I 
think of this, and the last look of agony I caught 
as he fell back in the water, his clenched hau.! 
still holding that shred of my dress—oh, mothe! 
jit makes me wish to hide myself in the earth, «r 
in some place where this horribie vision never 
could pursue me.” 

«He was so unprepared, too,” said Mrs. Falk- 
land, *“* and such a character !’’ 

«There are many persons,” said Grace, 
«who die in their own chambers, and with all 
the warning of long illness, as unprepared as he 
was.” 

« Ah, Grace,” said Julia Falkland, * will you 
never see these things as you ought to see them !”’ 

“When young women like you,” observed 
the mother, ** who have been virtuously brought 
up—when such make excuses for the vices of 
men, what can we expect ?”’ 

“ Shall I bring your shawl, dear aunt?”’ asked 
Grace. ‘ The evening air grows cold.” 

« Perhaps we had better all retire,”’ said Mrs. 
Falkland. 

“No, no,” seid George, detaining both his 
mother and his sister. ‘ And you, too, my poor 
litle Grace. You shall no longer stand shiver- 
ing there. Come sit down near to Julia; for I 
want you all to witness this night, that I dis- 
charge my conscience of a load, so far as it can 
be discharged by an act which refers merely to 
the future. Would to heaven it could expiate 
the past! 

“] now want you all to hear me, and to bear 
witness to my vow, while I look to yon dark sea 
with the same clear moon—the same blue skies 
above me—I want you all to bear witness to my 
vow, when I promise, that, as God will give me 
strength, from this time henceforward, | never 
more will grieve my poor mother’s heart as | 
have done—I never will stain my own character, 
nor suffer the moral degradation which man mnst 
suffer under the mastery of wine, and in the fel- 
lowship of those whose only enjoyment is the 
excitement of the moment, purchased by the sa- 
crifice of domestic peace. Now, this is my vow. 
My mother, my Julia, my poor Grace, you must 
help me to keep it,” 

A solemn silence followed. ‘The mother’s 
hands were for a moment clasped together in the 
attitude of thanksgiving, until her feelings burst 
all bounds, and she actually sobbed aloud. Julia 
leaned her head upon her brother's shoulder, 
while her tears fell thick and fast upon his bosom. 
Grace alone was silent, and wept not like the 
Test. 

They were a happy little party who sat beside 
Mrs. Falkland’s cheerful fire that evening, for 
they were happy in that peaceful solemn feeling, 
which, men all others, deserves the name of 
happiness. ‘They were happy in knowing that 
evil was renounced, and , at least, intended 
—happy in confidence restored, in affection 
valued, in trust held sacred, and in peace regain- 
ed. If Grace Dalton looked less cheerful than 
the rest, it was only that she had a different way 
of showing her satisfaction ; for none were more 
thankful than she was for the resolution her 
cousin had made. Nor was he unconscious of 
her meaning, when she held his hand at partin 
for the night, and looked up into his face, and bi 
him such a kind good-night, as spoke the true 

of affectionate regard. But there were 
also proofs of her sympathy with his state 
of mind, with which none were acquainted. 

It was her custom at all times to visit his cham- 
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ber, as well as her aunt’s and Julia’s before the 
hour of retiring to rest, to see that all things were 
ready for the night, and all their comforts sepa- 
rately and regularly provided for: though she 
never, on any occasion, neglected those of her 
cousin George, and would have done just as 
much for kim when she knew he was transgress- 





ing the rules of propriety and decorum, as she + 


did at other times; yet on this night she had | 
taken a bible—a book she feared he too much | 
neglected—and placed it on his dressing-table, in | 
order that he might, if so disposed, strengthen his 
recent resoiution, by studying its sacred and con- 
solatory pages. George Falkland saw the strange 
volume, and supposed it had been his mother or 
his sister who had placed it there. 

And now the hour of escape from observation 
arrived fur poor Grace—the hour she was in the 
habit of calculating upon many times during the 
long day—the hour when she could shut the door 
of her chamber, and feel that she was alone—the 
hour when, if she could do nothing to serve the 
secretly beloved, she could at least pray for him. 
Bewildered with the confusion of images, which 
through this day had flitted before her; worn to 
a slate of weariness, which left her no power to 
rest; distracted with the part she had been act- 
ing, sometimes false, and sometimes too sorrow- 
fully true—she had a vague feeling, that by flying 
to her own room, and casting herself upon her 
knees, she should be able, as on other weary 
nights, to throw off some of the burden of her 
soul. What then was the agony of her mind, 
when, after assuming this attitude, the thought 
suddenly flashed across her brain, that she had 
no longer any one to pray for—that his doom was 
now sealed for ever—that neither tears nor sup- 
plications could now be availing for him. 

How little do they understand of true loveli- 
ness, who have never known this state! Grace 
arose from the ground appalled with a fresh sense 
of her situation; and wringing her hands with a 
burst of uncontrollable agony, would at that 
moment have freely suffered every torture that 
human nature is capable of sustaining, to have 
called him back but for one hour of repentance. 

It was not long, however, before this bitter 
agony gave place to feelings of a softer nature ; 
and recollecting the solemn event which had that 
evening bound together, as by fresh ties, the 
family with whom she was 30 intimately con- 
nected, she knelt down again, and prayed for her 
aunt, who had always been to her as a mother, 
for her cousins, but most of all for George, that 
he might be enabled to maintain his purpose ; and 
then she turned to the solitary father in his lonely 
home: and so, after a long time, she rose up 
comforted, and, walking to her window, which 
commanded a view of the village, she looked out, 
and saw that a dim light was still burning in the 
old man’s window. 

‘*How could I be so wicked!” said she. | 
*« There is always some one left to pray for ; and, 
perhaps, this old man has no interest in any other | 
prayers than mine.” 

The following morning Grace Dalton was able 
to put in practice a plan she had formed for visit- 
ing the father of the deceased, without appearing 
designedly to obtrude herseJf upon his notice; 
and in this she obtained the full approbation of 
her aunt, who was extremely anxious to adopt 
some mode of expressing her sympathy with the 
bereaved parent. He was, however, so little 
known to any one. so reserved and inaccessible 
in his own character, that this was an object of 
no easy attainment; and had not Grace been a 











more than commonly willing messenger, and so 
meek, besides, as not to shrink from the proba- 
bility of meeting with a repulse, Mrs. Falkland’s 
intended kindness would never have been carried 
into effect. 

There were many considerations now to be 
entered into with regard to the funeral, in which 
female aid was not altogether out of place; and 
Grace began, by consulting with the servant, and 
occasionally sending messages to the master, 
which he answered promptly, and without evine- 
ing any thing like displeasure, but rather as if 
relieved from a burden, by others having taken 
this affair upon themselves. Grace had imagined 
it would be so, for she possessed that kind of in- 
tuitive insight into character, which a naturally 
strong power of sympathy affords, and which is, 
perhaps, more serviceable in the common events 
of life, than talents of a higher and more distin- 
guished order. 

Thus, before the day of the funeral arrived, 
Grace Dalton had become a sort of authorised 
assistant in the melancholy preparations ; and 
retiring and modest as was her general bearing, 
her aunt and cousins were surprised to find the 
tact and skill with which she contrived to manage 
these affairs, without appearing to manage them 
at all. Mrs, Falkland and her daughter had both 
made the same experiment, and had both failed. 
They were too much of fine ladies to suit the 
taste of such a man as Kennedy ; and, besides, 
they were now too happy to sympathise with 
him in reality, though they spoke fluently and 
well in the language of condolence. Grace, on 
the contrary, seldom uttered an expression which 
could lead the reserved and solitary man to think 
that he himself was the subject of her observa- 
tions. He only noticed that she took a part in 
the preparations for the funeral; and he thought 
it was quite right for those who had a taste for 
such things, to take them into their own hands. 

And now the morning of that day had come, 
and all things were in readiness; and Grace Dal- 
ton felt that her melancholy task was done; for 
what right had she to take part in the mourning? 
what right had che even to be seen to weep? for 
what were the Kennedys to her? 

While she was occupied, while she trod with 
gentle step about the house, and felt that she had 
an errand or duty there, she was comparatively 
happy. She could even pass the door of that 
silent room, though she had done this as seldom 
as possible; but now that was all ready, that the 
grave claimed its own, and the sacred charge 
must be resigned, she felt a strange sinking of 
the soul, a sense of forlornness in her unpitied 
grief, under which her spirit failed; and having 
oceasion to follow the servant into the room 
where the father sat alone beside the closed cof- 
fin, she lingered there a moment, to see if she 


| might not be permitted, though silently, to min- 


gle her sorrow with his. 

‘Is all ready, child?’ said the old man, in a 
voice at once so gentle and subdued, that Grace 
was encouraged to approach nearer; and after 
answering his question, she bent her head upon 
the coffin, and gave way to her tears. 

It was the hour of final separation. Both felt 
it to be so; and the old man sat at the head of 
the coffin, his hands clasped together, as if their 
firmly-knit grasp gave him strength to bear his 
affliction; while the gentler form of the orphan 
girl was bowed as if with mortal anguish. And 
there she wept, as if her heart was breaking ; and 
the father was too deeply wrapped in thought to 
ask what right she had to grieve. Sad gnd solemn 
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were the moments which the two mourners thus 
spent together. ‘They were too soon interrupted ; 
and old Kennedy rose from his chair to meet the 
strangers who came to perform their appointed 
office. He rose from his chair, and motioned for 
them to proceed with their duty; but his knees 
shook beneath him, and he dashed his hand across 
his brow as if to clear his vision, or to sweep 
away some image that still lingered before his 
sight. He soon recovered himself, however, 
and with no arm to lean upon, no near relative 
to wear so much as the outward garb of wo, he 
walked after the coffin to the place of burial, and 
stood with his head uncovered during the solemn 
service beside the last home of his only child. 

There were many there who pitied the lonely 
father ; many who would willingly have followed 
him to his desolate home, and shown him the 
common sympathy of neighbours and friends ; 
but his manner drew no one near him, and he 
had failed, either intentionally or inadvertently, 
to request that any invitations should be given to 
his house. He therefore returned from the grave 
as he had gone—alone ; and walking directly to 
his own door, entered his chamber without ex- 
changing a single word with any individual. 
Even Grace had now no plea for remaining ; and 
he passed her so hastily when by chance they met, 
that she could not but uhderstand his wish to be 
left entirely alone. + 

The next day, however, she found, or made an 
excuse for calling at the house; and not having 
been able to accomplish this before the evening, 
she was agreeablv surprised to find that her ap- 
pearance had not only been expected, but wished 
for. 

‘I thought you long in coming,” said old Ken- 
nedy, perhaps unconscious himself how much he 
was the creature of habit, and how the quiet 
step, and gentle voice, and willing hand of Grace 
Dalton had in reality won upon his heart, 

Simple as were these few words, they had a 
powerful effect upon the orphan girl, who felt that 
a way was now opened for the kindness she had 
found it so difficult to express. Nor did she, as 
many would have done, defeat her own purpose 
by expressing too much. She even went away 
that evening at an early hour, and evidently be- 
fore the old man was expecting to hear her kind 
good-night. 

The next morning Grace was the bearer of a 
present from her arnt; and so she went on, 
stealing upon the heart of the solitary, until he 
began to converse with her perhaps more freely 
than he had done with any one for many years of 
his life. Grace had observed, that for some time 
he had been busily arranging his books and papers; 
she had observed also, that he was always at 
home; and she was not surprised to learn that 
he had resigned the situation, which, but for the 
sake of his son, he would never have held so long. 

‘* My wants will now be so few,”’ he said, 
‘that it would ill repay me to be spending the 
little time that is left me on this side the grave, 
in toiling for myself.” 

Yet how to pass the time when no longer sti- 
mulated to exertion, was to him a far greater 
difficulty than he had apprehended; and, like 
many others similarly circumstanced, the length- 
ened hours of his aimless existence were often 
‘filled with murmuring and discontent. Even 
common kindness, from whatever hand it came, 
with the exception of that of Grace Dalton, was 
scarcely received with gratitude. 

‘I cannot tell,” said he to Grace one day, 
“why Mrs. Falkland thinks I have more relish 
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for dainties since the death of my son, than I had 
before. She never sent me these delicacies when 
he was living, and might have shared them with 
me.” 

‘+ It is the only means she has of showing you 
her kind feeling,” observed Grace. 

** And why does she wish to show it? Is it 
not enough to feel kindly, without telling others 
that you do so ?”’ 

«But you know, dear sir, that sympathy is 
nothing, if locked within one’s own bosom.” 

** Don’t talk to me of sympathy. I am weary 
of the word. I suppose they call it sympathy 
when they come here and talk to me with long 
faces and fine-spun words ; and before they have 
gone fifty yards from the house, I hear them 
laughing on the other side of the hedge. No, 
no, child, I know what sorrow is. I have seen 
a good deal of it in my time; and | know it is 
what few people feel much of, except for them- 
selves, Perhaps I ought hardly to say so either, 
for I remember how you wept on the day my 
poor boy was buried, and that could not have 
been for yourself—for what was he to you? Ah! 
my child, | remember those tears. ‘They were 
more to me than volumes of fine words.” 

It was not always, however, that Kennedy 
spoke thus to Grace. He was sometimes harsh 
even to her, for it was his nature to be so; and 
those who epeak of great afflictions, or even of 
great events of any kind, wholly changing the 
tone and bias of natural feeling, know litle of 
that nature of which they speak, ‘There is but 
one change from which we have a right to anti- 
cipate any radical or lasting result, and even that 
leaves the same, tone and bias to be striven against 
so long as life remains. 

Still it was soothing and pleasant to that soli- 
tary and friendless man to have the orphan girl 
so near him, though, why she came so often, and 
lingered so long about him, he was wholly at a 
loss to imagine. She herself scarcely knew the 
nature of her own feelings. That she loved him 
for his own sake, was scareely to be supposed ; 
and yet she did love him with a strange kind of 
tenderness, which made her long to call him 
father ; and one day, when they sat together in 
the sunshine at his door, and his manner was 
more than usually cordial, she looked up into his 
face, and ventured to ask him if she might call 
him father. But a cloud immediately settled 
upon his features, and he answered in words 
which poor Grace was never able to forget. 

** No, no, child. You are going too far now. 
That I like you to come here, | will not deny ; 
and that you sometimes while away the long 
hours, and make my life less weary, I can say 
with truth; but that any other voice than jis 
should call me father, is a thing that cannot be. 
No, no. When you have known what I have 
known, you will understand how nature has her 
broken cords, which it would be a poor mockery 
to pretend to tie again. No,no. I have beena 
parent, and I have heard the cherub-voice of 
infancy lisping the name of father. As time 
rolled on, I have listened to the same sound, until 
it swelled into more meaning, and sunk into my 
soul, filling all its vacant chambers with the me- 
lody of love. Yes, morning after morning, I 
have been aroused from slumber, when the early 
birds had scarce n their song, by the fond 
and playful touch of my own, my only child. 
And now these things come back to me in my de- 
solate old age, and I cannot—no, I must not let 
you call me father.” 

‘« Forgive me,” said Grace, with a voice that 





could searcely articulate, “forgive me. I am an 
orphan. I never knew what it was to use the 
name of father or mother.” 

** Poor child !’’ said Kennedy: and he took 
her hand. and drew her so near him, that she 
ventured for the first time to lean her head upon 
his shoulder, and weep. 

In the mean time, all was peace and joy in the 
habitation of Mrs. Falkland. It was frequently 
observed of the good lady herself, that her youth 
had returned with all its freshness and vigour; 
for her cheek now bloomed with health, and her 
step was light and active, as in by-gone days. {; 
was impossible for her son not to notice this 
change, or to deem it otherwise than cheaply 
purehased by the sacrifice he had made. Not 
that he ever estimated véry highly the mere per. 
sonal gratifications he had now given up; the sa- 
crifice was, in the position he had held amongst 
a certain class of society, who now looked upon 
him as a sort of traitor to the pledge of good-fel- 
luwship which his previous conduct had implied. 
Nothing was said to him on the subject, for there 
was a dignity and determination about George 
Falkland, which effectually repelled familiarity, 
whenever it was his wish to do so; but his pre- 
sence became evidently an intrusion amongst his 
former friends, diffusing over every countenance 
a silent gloom, like that which would naturally 
be produced by the entrance of a suspected per- 
son into a secret council. He was, in short, con- 
sidered as a sort of spy upon their actions, and 
such being the general feeling towards him, it 
became less difficult to withdraw himself entirely 
from their society. 

Still there were some who entertained for 
George Falkland more than the common regard 
of mere acquaintanceship, and who felt a sincere 
regret to lose from their social circle a companion 
whose position in society, whose talents, and 
gentlemanly manners, alike combined to render 
him a valuable acquisition to whatever class he 
might attach himself. 

With these friends it was a real difficulty to 
Falkland to maintain the ground he had so re- 
cently, and, in their opinion, so unreasonably 
taken. 

** Why should you think so much,” they used 
to say, * of that luckless Kennedy? He was a 
low fellow, after all, and if he was drowned by 
the rising of the tide, it has only made us all the 
wiser, by teaching us not to ride home by the 
beach when we have been out to dine.” 

To these remarks George Falkland would 
sometimes reply with a visible shudder ; for, as 
he told his cousin Grace, he never afterwards 
could rise from the dinner-table without realising 
again the grasp of that clenched hand, when the 
last hold of the drowning man was upon him. 
There was one family in particular, with whom 
George Falkland always found it difficult to ad- 
here strictly to the resolution he had formed; 
and on one memorable day, he had just begun to 
think, that as more than a year had passed since 
the death of poor Kennedy, he might surely sa- 
tisfy his friends by remaining with them at least 
an hour beyond his usual time. He had even 
filled his glass again, on the strength of this de- 
termination, when his better feelings gained the 
mastery, and he rose suddenly from the table, and 
wished the party ight. 

It was a fine ight evening in October, 
when he rode slowly along his lonely way, 100 
happy to sovtlanste hie. aeleid).im.-ten: deondht 
that he had escaped, though narrowly, from 
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reflections, and the many thoughts to which 
they gave rise, he was suddenly startled by the 
sound of a carriage advancing with unusual rapi- 
dity towards him ; and, drawing up his horse to 
listen, he heard the clatter of horses’ hoofs at 
full gallop. His next impulse was to alight, and 
it was well that he did so, for in a few seconds 
the carriage was before him, and it was only by 
the steadiness of his eye and hand, that he was 
enabled to lay hold of the rein of the affrighted 
animal, and arrest its furious course. 

** My father !’’ cried a feeble voice at that in- 
stant, and Falkland then saw for the first time the 
figure of a female in the carriage, who implored 
him, with all the strength she retained, to assist 
her to go back in search of her father. With 
difficulty, however, could she make herself un- 
derstood, and such was the agitation under 
which she laboured, that her. simple story was 
long in being told, It was no other than this, 
that her father having got out of the carriage to 
adjust the rein, while thus engaged, the horse 
had suddenly started off, and, as she believed, 
had dragged the carriage over him; and with as- 
tonishing presence of mind, she had remained 
perfecily quiet, while the horse was going at its 
utmost speed. Had Falkland been a few mi- 
nutes later, a sudden turn in the road, wiih a 
steep descent on one side, would probally have 
terminated her existence; while, had his eye 
been less steady, or his hand less firm, he might 
never have been able to stop the terrified animal, 
and thus to rescue from an awful death, the gen- 
tle being who now leaned upou his arm, and 
urged him to go faster, and faster still, though 
her own strength was scarcely able to support 
her to the spot where she believed her father to 
be laid. 

What, then, was her- astonishment, to see his 
well-known figure hastening towards her, evi- 
dently in the possession of his accustomed health 
and stiength. The consequence was a very na- 
tural one. Her reason, which had withstood 
the shock of terror and distress, gave way under 
that of unexpected joy, and the daughter sank 
senseless into the arms of her parent. 


The following morning found both the stran- 
gers welcome visiters beneath the roof of Mrs. 
Falkland. Miss Cameron, for that was the 
young lady’s name, was sOfficiently recovered to 
know that her father was safe, and by degrees 
the whole came back to her recollection, and she 
talked and smiled with the rest of the family, at 
the providential meeting between her and George 
Falkland, who did not fail to recall, in his own 
mind, the temptation he had been under to re- 
main an hour longer with his friends, by which 
means he would not only have broken a promise 
now kept inviolate for more than twelve months, 
but would have lost the opportunity of saving the 
precious life of a being, who struck his youthful 

as the loveliest he had ever beheld. _ 

r. and Miss Cameron were well known in 
the neighbourhood, but it so happened that they 
never had been introduced to the Falklands be- 
fore. ‘Their meeting now was of a kind to make 
their acquaintance more intimate than years of 
common visiting could have rendered it; and the 
first awakening of kind interest to which an aw- 
ful and alarming event had given rise, was fol- 
lowed 4% frequency of intercourse, in which 
George Falkland considered himself richly re- 
warded for the few instances of self-denial in 
which his natural inclination had been crossed ; 
but most of all, for that particular instance which 





had been the means of introducing him to the so- 
ciety of Miss Cameron. 

But why prolong a story of love, which all 
understand, though few know how to speak of. 
Suffice it, that not twelve months after this 
event, the bells of the village church were ring- 
ing merrily one fine evenipg in July, and Mrs. 
Falkland and her family were all in readiness to 
welcome home the heir of her house and name, 
with his beautiful bride, once Miss Cameron, 
after their marriage tour. And not the inmates 
of his mother’s establishment only, were expect- 
ed to rejoice, for there were tables spread upon 
the lawn, and rustic seats made ready, and Grace 
Dalton was passing from one to another, placing 
the crowning dish of plenty on the board, and ar- 
ranging the accommodation of all, even the poor- 
est and the meanest of her neighbours from the 
village. 

At last the sound of carriages was heard. ‘The 
gates were thrown open, and the happy travel- 
lers looked out, and saw what a welcome uwait- 
ed them. Nor were they too fastidious to 
despise the rural minstrelsy of that humble 
place. A band of village musicians struck up a 
lively air. A troop of children then came hand 
in hand, after them their parents, followed by 
the young men and maidens of the village, and 
took their places ai the tables under the spread- 
ing trees, with the green turf for their carpet, 
and the eluudless skies for their canopy. 

Those who argue that there is no social enjoy- 
ment without strong stimulus, might have been 
defeated in their theory that night. Whether it 
was the want of taste in the inhabitants of that 
obscure village, or their folly in being so easily 
contented, we will not pretend to say ; but, cer- 
tainly, there was no lack of harmless mirth, of 
happy faces, of laughter and good fellowship, 
that night. 

Perhaps Grace Dalton was the most serious 
of any in the company ; yet she moved from one 
cheerful group to another, bestowing her kindest 
attentions upon the poorest and the humblest in- 
dividuals there, with a sweet satisfaction in her 
countenance, which spoke the language of hos- 
pitality, as eloquently as the most lively joy. 
She even went so far as to join in the games of 
the children, just to set them the more at ease; 
but no sooner did she see them thoroughly 
emancipated from restraint, than she withdrew 
to some quieter group, or stole away to a shady 
spot amongst the trees, where she might stand 
still for a moment, and look on, without being 
seen. 

And now as day-light was departing, and the 
shadows grew dark beneath the trees, thousands 
of coloured lamps suspended from their branches, 
burst forth into dazzling light; while a display 
of fire-works, of which none of the company had 
been apprised, threw their splendid stars into 
the sky. 

There was no longer any need for Grace to 
exercise her ingenuity in entertaining the com- 
pany, or setting them at ease. She was now 
liberated from all duties of that description, and, 
turning into a shady walk, she indulged herself 
with the luxury of believing she was alone. 
What then was her surprise, to see the figure of 
old Kennedy leaning upon his staff ! 

With the privilege of a child, to which he ap- 
peared to consider her entitled, she went and 
stood still beside him; for she knew his tempe- 
rament too well to break upon his silent moods 
by addressing him abruptly. 





“ They seem very happy,” said the old man. 


**T told you that I would not come, for I though 
I could not bear it. But as I sat alone in the 
twilight, it rushed into my mind that I would 
just come and see how it might have been with 
him—if—if—” and he dashed a tear from his 
eye, while his words seemed to choke him in 
the utterance. 

“‘ Ay, there they are,” said he, afier a long 
pause. ‘There is the bridal party come out. 
See how graciously they go from one table to 
another; and, hark! what is that which George 
Falkland is telling them ?” 

They both listened ; and as the gay and happy 
party approached nearer, they could distinctly 
hear George Falkland bid them all welcome, and 
receive their good wishes in return. 

** | have not treated you with the usual kind 
of hospitality,” said he. ‘I have given you 
nothing to excite your mirth, but I hope you 
have not been the less happy. I cannot for my 
own part forget, and I am sure you would not 
wish me to forget to-night, that had I, on one 
occasion, staid one hour later at table, or even 
taken one glass more, I should not only never 
have known the happiness of calling this lady 
my wife, but in all human probability she would 
never have seen the light of another day.” 

** Yes, child,” said Kennedy again, as if the 
train of his thoughts had searcely been interrupt- 
ed, ** such might have been Ais situation. And 
you, Grace Dalton, might have been leaning on 
his arm like yon happy bride, But what have I 
said, my child? and why do you weep as you 
did on the day of the funeral ?”’ 

** Because I loved your son.” 

** You loved him!’ 

‘‘Yes. And he loved me—at least, he told 
me so.”’ 

“Then come to my bosom,” said the old 
man, opening his arms, ‘and you shall be my 
child indeed, and I will be your father. Now, 
now I understand you. Yes, lean on this with- 
ered bosom; there is warmth in it yet. Sweet 
as an angel's visits have been thine to me; but 
from this hour let us never part sgain.”’ 

And it was so, that Grace became an inmate 
in the humble abode of the old man, and dwelt 
with him until his dying day ; and sweet and 
salutary was the influence her mild and chasten- 
ed spirit exerted over him. The arguments of a 
more powerful reason, his morbid mind would, 
in all probability, have repelled; but the perse- 
vering solicitude of a meek and quiet spirit, few 
can resist. 

The little property which Kennedy had pos- 
sessed, he bequeathed to Grace Dalton at his 
death. When that event took place, she put on 
mourning as if she had been his child; and per- 
haps few parents are fullowed to the grave with 
sorrow more sincere, than was hers for her 
adopted father. 


Enthusiasm is always connected with the 
senses, whatever be the object that excites it. The 
true strength of virtue is serenity of mind, com- 
bined with a deliberate and steadfast determina- 
tion to execute her laws. ‘That is the healthful 
condition of the moral life; on the other hand, 
enthusiasm, even when excited by representa- 
tions of goodness, is a brilliant but feverish glow 
which leaves only exhaustion and languor behind. 


Kant. <7 -) 
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GERMANY. 


Surrounded by the nations which have the 
chief and foremost influence on the condition and 
destinies of mankind, lies our Fatherland; strong 
against all, formidable to most, in six hundred 
thousand warriors, who have seldom been equal- 
ed, and never excelled. For whomsoever, or 
for whatsoever cause, they take up arms, who- 
ever be their leader, with them rests the balance 
of political power, the liberties of Europe, the 
welfare of the human race. 

By Germans was the last universal monarchy 
overthrown; from among them proceeded the 
rulers of the states which arose out of its ruins, 
in one of whom, chosen by themselves, Europe 
recognised the title and rank of Cesar; while 
the abuse of his power was mainly checked by 
the spirit of German freedom. 

A country, more than twelve thousand square 
miles in extent; fruitful, yet rather in what 
ministers to the necessities, than to the luxury 
and voluptuous ease, of man; fostering the 
growth of an active and industrious spirit by her 
numerous towns, and of high culture and civilisa- 
tion by her many capitals; sufficiently furnished 
with coasts and rivers for commerce, yet not to 
such a degree as that the mercantile spirit can 
ever become national and predominant; lying 
under a climate neither enervating from heat, nor 
painful from cold, but of a healthful mean, and 
thence producing an organisation of the human 
species equally removed from the extremes 01 
rigid apa‘hy and effeminate sensibility : a country 
peopled by men vigorous both in labour and in 
enjoyment; apt and intelligent in invention ; in- 
clining always to the useful, and patient in im- 
proving and perfecting: full of feeling for the 
beautiful, and in the fine arts second to none, yet 
still more successful in the investigation of the 
true and in the accomplishment of the great ; re- 
markable for good sense and for unwearied per- 
severance ; obedient even to the most rigid 
military subordination, yet ardent at the name o 
freedom and worthy to enjoy it ; a people capable 
of any thing, if they have but sufficient pride to 
throw aside all imitation, and be content to be 
German—such is our people—such is Grermany. 

Johannes v. Muller. 


As with artisans, so with the higher order o1 
artists, we see the most striking proofs, that man 
can least appropriate to himself that which most 
completely belongs to him. His works leave 
him, as a bird the nest in which it was hatched. 

The lot of the architect is herein strange above 
all others. How often does he turn his whole 
mind and soul to the construction and perfecting 
of rooms from which Ae must be for ever shu’ 
out! ‘The royal halls are indebted to him for a 
splendour, the full effect of which he is never to 
enjoy. 

In the temple, he fixes an impassable barrier 


between himaelf and the Holy of holies. ‘The 
steps which he has laid for the celebration of the 
heart-elevating mysteries, he must never venture 
to ascend ; as the goldsmith looks with distant 
reverence on the sacred chalice, to the gold and 
gems of which he has given shape and brilliancy. 
With the keys of the palace, the architect de- 
livers up to the rich man all its conveniences and 
enjoyments, of which he is never to share in 
one. 

Must not this gradually estrange the art from 
the artist,—that his work, like a full-grown child, 
no longer reflects its influence on its father? 
And how much would the art advance if it were 
occupied almost exclusively with the external, 
which belongs to all, and, in common with all, to 


the artist himself. 
Goethe. ( Wahlverwandtschaften.) 


The last, best fruit which comes to late per- 
fection, even in the kindliest soul, is, tenderness 
toward the hard, forbearance toward the unfor- 
bearing, warmth of heart toward the cold, philan- 
thropy toward the misanthropic. 

Jean Paul Friedrich Richter, (Siebenkas.) 


It is a coarse but very common misapprehen- 
sion, that in order to represent the Ideal, an 
aggregate of virtues as numerous as possible 
must be packed together under one name ;—a 
whole compendium of motality be exhibited in 
one man. Nothing is effected by this but the 
utter extinction of individuality and truth. The 
Ideal consists not in quantity, but in quality. 
Grandison is exemplary, but not ideal. 

A. W.v. Schlegel. 


The proper and characteristic duty of an in- 
structor of the people is the affording a good 
example. The faith of his flock rests mainly 
upon his own, and is, strictly speaking, little 
more than a faith in his faith. His precepts 
ought to be delivered, not as something learnt, as 
something speculatively discovered, but as some- 
thing drawn out of his own inward experience, 
since on this subject every thing must be the re- 
sult of such experience. If his life contradicts 
his precepts, nv one believes in his experience. 
And even if he could support them by such 
theoretical proofs as must compel conviction, no- 
thing of what he says is believed of himself 
individually. 

Fichte. 


Wherever, O man, God’s sun first beamed 
upon thee,—where the stars of heaven first shone 
above thee,—where his lightnings first declared 
his omnipotence, and his storm-wind shook thy 
soul with pious awe,—there are thy affections, 
there is thy country. 

Where the first human eye bent lovingly over 
thy eradle,—where thy mother first bore thee 
joyfully on her bosom,—where thy father en- 
graved the words of wisdom in thy heart,—there 
are thy affections, there is thy country. 

And though it be among bare rocks and desert 
islands, and though poverty and care dwell there 
with thee, thou must love that land for ever; for 
thou art man, and thou canst not forget it, but it 
must abide in thine inmost heart. 

And freedom is no empty dream, no barren 
imagination ; but in her dwell thy courage, and 
thy pride, and the certainty that thou art of high 
and heavenly race. _ 





There is where thou canst live accord- 


ing to the customs and fashions and laws of thy 
fathers ; where that which rejoiced their hearts 
rejoices thine; where no foreign oppressor can 
command thee, no foreign ruler drive thee at his 
will, as cattle at the will of their driver. 

This thy country—thy free country—is a 
treasure which contains within itself indestructi. 
ble love and faith ; the noblest good (excepti 
religion, in which dwells a still higher freedom 
that a virtuous man can possess, or can Covet. 

Arndt, 


....+ This fickle, uncertain, capricious love of 
the many, which a ruler ofien loses when he 
seeks, and wins when he shuns it, is a thing cer- 
tainly uscless and valueless, if not pernicious, 
since it always involves the inclination to fall 
into the contrary extreme. What is this empty 
and sentimental exhibition of popular affection? 
It is an illusion—the blunder of demagogy, 
which calculates only for the moment, cal Ge 
cies jt «an build permanent institutions on what 
is utterly transient, It is not the love, it is the 
confidence of the people which a prince stands 
in need of. The assurance that he observes their 
laws and usages, that he respects the rights of 
property and the freedom of opinion, that he 
never attempts to introduce by force innovations 
or deviations from the established and the cus- 
tomary, but only with the cons. nt of those in- 
terested ; this assurance is the important thing in 
our monarchy, and perhaps in every other. 

Rumohr. (Deutsche Denkwurdigkeiten.) 


ome The party were about to rise, when Man- 
fred exclaimed, *‘ Only this one bottle, my friends, 
of delicious Constantia; let each fill his glass, 
and give a health, right from his heart!” Er- 
nest raised the liquid gold, and said, not without 
some solemnity, “ Health and long life to the 
father and liberator of Art among us, to the noble 
German, to our Gortue, of whom we may well 
be proud, and whom other nations might envy 
us!”’ All touched glasses ; and when Theodore 
was about to recall some recent discussion, Man- 
fred exclaimed, ‘* No, my friends, no criticism 
now. Let us unite all the joys of our youth, all 
that we have to thank him for, in one remem- 
brance at this moment !” 

“You are right,” said Wilibald: ‘the mo- 
ment of awakened love must be sacred to love 
alone; and therefore let us unite with the recol- 
lection of him that of Scuitxer, whose esrnest 
and grandly-aspiring soul should have longer 
tarried among us !”’ 

“‘T drink this glass,’’ said Anton, with emo- 
tion, ‘to the noblest and kindest of spiriis—to 
the most amiable of old men, whom all good and 
prosperity attend—to the sage who was never a 
sectary—to the child-like Jacosi; may a gentle 
destiny long preserve him to us !”’ 

‘¢We close our repast solemnly,” said Ewelia ; 
“it is impossible not to be tonched by the thought 
of so many beloved absent ones.”’ 

‘Let us give ourselves up to this delightful 
feeling !”” exclaimed Manfred with animation ; 
“and therefore fill your glasses, and let us cele- 
brate the memory of our fancy-gifted, witty, and 
inspired Jean Pau. Not him should ve forget, 
es youth of Germany! ‘Thanks be to him for 
is flowery mazes and his wondrous imaginings ; 
may he in this moment think kindly of us, as we 
recall with emotion the tire when he joined in 
our circle with ready and delightful cordiality !” 





“+ Nor be the twin stars of the German firma- 
ment forgotten,”’ exclaimed Theodore, with un- 
6 
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wonted earnestness, ‘‘ our Freperic and Wu- 

iiam SCHLEGEL, who have excited and promoted 

so much that is beautiful; may the peuetration 

and earnestness of the one, the refined taste and 

devotion to art of the other, be remembered by 
teful Germany to all ages !”’ 

« Be it then permitted,” said Lothair, * to in- 
voke a genius who has long since left our sphere, 
but who may perhaps hover above us, if all 
hearts call on him with deep longing and venera- 
tion ;—the t Englishman, the true and com- 

lete Man, the lofty spirit, fresh in ever-during 
childhood,—the one Suaxspeare ! Be he, by us 
and our posterity through all ages, praised, loved, 
and honoured !”” 

All were strongly excited; and Frederic stood 
up and suid, ‘Yes, my dearest friends, as it is 
through friendship and love that we are gathered 

ther, and by them are made one, recollection 
brings around us all noble and true-hearted friends 
from afar, and their hearts are, perhaps, even 
now turned hither. But faith piously invokes 
the departed also to our social pleasures, to our 
joys and our festivities with longing aifection and 
with tears of gladness. And this is the worthiest 
crown and consummation of our joy ;—death is 
no separation ; his countenance is not terrible ; 
hallow then these last drops to the beloved No- 
vaLis, the apostle of religion, love, and inno- 
cence, the prophetic dawn of a better future !”’ 

**Women,” said Rosalie tenderly, ‘are es- 
pecially bound to be grateful to him.” 

Tieck. (Phantasus.) 


The French stand in a strange position with 
regard to German literature. ‘They are precisely 
in the case of the cunning fox, who can get no- 

ing out of the long neck of the jar. With all the 
soos wil in the world, they do not know what 
to make out of our things; thev treat all our pro- 
ductions as raw material, which must be wrought 
into shape by them. How wretchedly have they 
displaced and confused my notes to Rameau ; 
there is nota thing left in its proper place ! 

The English have put forth their * Living 
Poets” in two thick octavo volumes, with short 
biographical notices; I have been very indus- 
triously studying this work for some time. It 
gives occasion to highly-interesting comparisons. 
The most remarkable excellencies of all these 
poets are to be traced to descent and situation ; 
the meanest among them has Shakspeare for his 
ancestor, and the Ocean at his feet. 

Goethe. (Briefwechsel mit Zelter.) 


The beau-monde of Paris was delighted with 
Gessner’s Idylls ; just as a palate sated and dead- 
ened with high feeding and poignant sauces, is 
refreshed by a milk diet. 

A. W. v. Schlegel. 


POPULAR POETRY. 


The position which Birger assumed in the 
preface to the first edition of his poems, namely, 
“that popular poetry is the perfect, and, indeed, 
the only true poetry,’ he has repeated in the 
second edition, thus modified—* that the popu- 
larity of a poetical work is the proof of its per- 
fection,” and has endeavoured to establish it by 

ment. If we look at all he has said on this 
subject, in order to come at a clear notion of 
what he means by the word people, we find that 
we shall obtain it by running a sort of mean line 
through all classes, comprehending within that 
word all varieties of natural situation and capacity ; 


for with reference to the educated and accom- 
plished, there exisis no such average; the line 
between those who puarticipate in scientific and 
conventional education and those who are ex- 
cluded from it, must ever remain sufficiently 
broad and distinct. It is not, however, easy to 
perceive why Poetry, to whom it is given to ex- 
press to men all that is highest and noblest, 
should be condemned to adapt herself to medio- 
crity, instead of addressing herself to the must 
elevated and most richly endowed spirits, and 
leaving the others to come up with her as they 
can. Birger did not understand rightly what he 
required of poetry ; he confounded it with the 
very attainable end which he proposed to himself 
in inost of his songs ; i. e. to write for readers of 
various ranks, and especially those of the lower 
and uninstructed. 

Nor was any such wonderful condescension 
necessary for this purpose, as many have pre- 
tended; for Nature distributes fancy and sus- 
ceptibility without regard to higher or lowet 
birth; conventional cuiture is required only for 
those kinds of literature which represent pictures 
of polished social life, and scientific attainments 
may be rendered unnecessary by the choice of 
the subject. In this sense, it is very possible to 
be a dignified and noble populzr poet. But it is 
not evident why every poet must invariably ad- 
dress himself to a public so constituted; why, 
for instance, he should not occasionally set before 
himself readers whum Nature has endowed with 
a philosophical eye, or education made con- 
versant with classical antiquities. What he loses 
in quantity of effect, would be amply compen- 
sated to him by its quality. How narrow would 
be the sphere of poetry, what magnificent images 
would be rendered unavailable, were Birger’s 
position universally acknowledged! His as- 
sertion, ** that all great poets have been popular 
poets, and that what they did not write popularly 
was almost forgotten in their life-time, or ever 
received into the imagination and the memory of 
their readers,” is expressly contradicted by his- 
tory—at least by that of modern poetry, which 
is most to our present purpose. Dante and Pe- 
trarch, the two great fathers of modern poetry, 
are, in every sense of the word, both as to know- 
ledge and genius, as unpopular as it is possible 
to be. Guarini, the great link between the 
ancient and modern schools, is nowise popular ; 
aud Shakspeare and Cervantes appear so only be- 
cause they satisfy the many with strong emotions 
and gay images, and delude them with a superfi- 
cial intelligibility, while the deeper sense, and 
an infinity of delicate allusions, remain hidden 
from vulgar readers or spectators. 

The question, how far Homer's rhapsodies 
were originally suited to the taste and compre- 
hension of the people, or sung only for the noble 
and the great, would lead us two far; but it is 
indisputable that the Troubadours and Minne- 
singers are by no means entitled to the nape of 
popular poets. ‘They cultivated rather 4 courtly 
and knightly style of poetry, founded on the 
manners, views and sentiments of the highest and 
most cultivated ranks. We have, it is true, some 
specimens of the same age, evidently composed 
for the pleasure and approbation of the common 
people, and these form the most striking contrast 
with the former; indeed, we find in more than 
one noble Minnesinger expressions of the utmost 
contempt for the lays of peasants and burghers. 

If Barger, by this sweeping demand for popu- 
larity of style, which he subsequently defines to 
be clearness and perfect intelligibility, only 








meant that every poem ought to possess these 
qualities in the highest degree compatible with 
the nature of its subject-matier, this will readily 
be admitted; with the sole exception of those 
cases in which a veil of intricacy and obscurity 
contributes to make the desired impression, and 
is thus necessary to complete the effect. In the 
sense above mentioned, his observation does not 
seem superfluous or unnecessary, since many 
of our poets have, by means of dramatic and rhe- 
torical artifices, clothed the most common-place 
thoughts in a dense mist; 4 perversity from 
which Birger is altogether free. But if it is con- 
tended that perfect clearness is the essential re- 
quisite for popular poetry, this may lead the 
poet into the most fatal errors. Our existence 
rests on the Incomprehensible, and the aim of 
poetry, springing as it does out of this * fathom- 
less profound,’’ cannot be to solve all mysteries. 
The people, for whom he has taken the trouble 
to versify, on this point, as on many others, have 
held fast by the true and natural feeling ; the de- 
sire to understand everything, that is, to embrace 
everything by the reason, is certainly a most 
unpopular one. ‘The Bible, such as it at present 
is in the hands of the people, can be but very 
imperfectly understood ; nay, must even be very 
frequently misunderstood, and yet it is in the 
highest degree a popular book. Adapted to uni- 
versal comprehension by our modern Exegetes, 
it will infallibly lose the greater part of its popu- 
larity. ‘The old hymns and psalms, especially 
the Catholic ones, full of the most daring allegory 
and mysticism, are highly popular; the modern 
ones which have taken their place, stripped of all 
imagery and all flights, perfectly reasonable, and 
as clear as water, are not at all so. And why is 
this? Because in their mawkish monotony 
nothing arouses the attention, nothing suddenly 
strikes the feelings and hurries the reader at once 
to a point which he can never reach by theaid 
of formal instruction. In a word, he who wishes 
to write for the people anything which rises 
above their daily wants, must be not wholly un- 
skilled in White Magic,—in the art of painting 
by words and signs. 
A. W.v. Schlegel. 


It is only necessary to grow old, to become 
more indulgent. I see no fault committed that I 
have not committed myself. 

Goethe. 


Beneficence is a duty. He who frequently 
practises it, and sees his benevolent intentions 
realised, at length comes really to love him to 
whom he has done good. When, therefore, it is 
said, ‘* Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself,” 
it is not meant, thou shalt love him first, and do 
good to him in consequence of that love, but 
thou shalt do good to thy neighbour, and this 
thy beneficence will engender in thee that love to 
mankind which is the fulness and consummation 
of the inclination to do good. 

Kant, (Tugendlehre.) 


— 


coees On the earth lay yellow faded rose-leaves, 
and skeletons of nosegays, in which there was 
more of sticks and threads than of flowers: it 
seemed to me as if I saw the summer in which 
they had grown and blossomed, lying withered 
at my feet: and the evening joys which Sunda 
shed among the villages; and many a youthful, 
high-breathing bosom, from which (perhaps more 
brightly blooming than they) they had dropped 
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faded: and gladly would I have put the summer, 
and its withered joys, by their dead stalks into 
water and revived them ; and [ looked at the 
tall sexton, to whom the thing was nothing but a 
vexation, as he took the broom and swept them 
away among the dry dust. 
As we came down, and I trod, like death, over 
the breast of many a strong mail-clad knight, and 
his gently-supplicating lady-wife, I thought deep- 
ly, but cheerfully, of the old by-gone Catholic 
times, whose rostrum and whose theatre this 
place had been. A Catholic church, as it now 
is, presses the near image of the gloomy, pon- 
derous middle ages too heavily on my heart; but 
if its service has ceased, then the dim, shadowy 
picture pleases me; and | figure to myself in- 
dulgently, how many a fevered bosom here 
caught fresh air; how many a breathing sigh, 
how many a sanctifying prayer, were uttered 
here; and how the poor people, sunk in the 
deepest shaft of monkery, beheld, not indeed the 
quickening sun of our living day, but, like other 
miners, some star of the second day :—even that 
is something. And I would rather dwell in the 
dim fog of superstition, than in air rarefied to 
nothing by the air-pump of unbelief, in which 
the panting breast expires, vainly and convulsive- 
ly gasping for breath. 
In general our century has destroyed rather 
errors, than the moral sources of errors. Our 
mental cataract is not operated on with the 
couching instrument, which removes it entirely, 
but only with the lancet, which pushes it back 

into the innermost part of the eye. 

Jean Paul. ( Titan.) 


There is no more potent antidote to low sen- 
suality than the adoration of beauty. All the 
higher arts of design are essentially chaste, 
without respect of the object. They purify the 
thoughts, as tragedy, according to Aristotle, 
purifies the passions. ‘Their accidental effects 
are not worth consideration. ‘There are souls to 
whom even a vestal is not holy. 

A. W.v. Schlegel. 


What a conception of art must those theorists 
have who exclude portraits from the proper pro- 
vince of the fine arts! It is exactly as if we 
denied that to be poetry in which the poet cele- 
brates the woman he really loves. Portraiture is 
the basis and the touchstone of historic painting. 

A. W.v. Schlegel. 


After all, the noblest and most beautiful monu- 
ment to the memory of a man, must ever be a 
likeness of him, This gives a more perfect idea 
of what he was than anything else can; it is the 
best text to few notes, or to many ; only it ought 
to be taken in his best years,—and this is com- 
monly neglected. Nobody thinks of seizing the 
living forms; and even when this is done, it 
is done imperfectly and inadequately. As soon 
as a man dies, there is the greatest eagerness to 
take a cast of him ; this mask is set upon a block, 
and the work is called a bust. How rarely is it 
in the power of the artist to reanimate it! 

The likeness of a man is wholly independent ; 
wherever it may be placed, it speaks for itself. 
We do not require that it should indicate the 
place where his body rests. But shall I confess 
to you a strange feeling of mine? Even to por- 
traits I have a sort of aversion: they always ap- 

ar to me to breathe silent reproaches ; they 


eye, like that of a dying god. 
hills like altars ;—out of every wood ascends a 
chorus ;—the veils of day, the shadows, float 
around the enkindled, transparent tree-tops, and 
fall upon the gay, gem-like flowers. And the 
burnished gold of the west throws back a dead 
gold on the east, and tinges with rosy light the 
hovering breast of the tremulous lark,—the 
evening bell of nature. 


dream. 


WALDIE’S LIBRARY. 








— 





me how difficult it is to estimate the present as it 
deserves. Letus but reflect how many men we 
have seen and known, and acknowledge how 
little they have been to us, how little we to them, 
—and what must be our feelings ? We meet the 
man of talent without conversing with him ; the 
scholar, without learning from him ; the traveller, 
without seeking to gain information from him ; 
the kind-hearted man, without making one effort 
to please him. And, alas! this is not the case in 
transient intercourse alone; ‘T'lyis it is that 
societies and families treat their most valuable 
members—towns their worthiest citizens—sub- 
jects their best princes—nations their most emi- 
nent men. I have heard it asked why we speak 
of the dead with unqualified praise ; of the living, 
always with certain reservations. It may be 
answered, because we have nothing to fear from 
the former, while the latter may stand in our 
way: so impure is our boasted solicitude for the 
memory of the dead. If it were the sacred and 
earnest feeling we pretend, it would strengthen 
and animate our intercourse with the living. 
Goethe. 


The critic of art ought to keep in view not 
only the capabilities, but the proper objects, of 
art. Not all that art can accomplish, ought she 
to attempt, It is from this cause alone, and be- 
cause we have lost sight of these principles, that 
art, among us, is become more extensive and 
difficult, less effective and perfect. 

Lessing. 


Every figure fashioned by the hand of art, 
every character invented by fiction, has more or 
less of life, and the claims and hopes of life. 
Galleries of pictures and statues are the dormi- 
tories of a future world. ‘The historian, the phi- 
losopher, the artist of that world is here at home: 
here he forms himself—for this he lives. Let 
him who is unhappy in the actual world,—who 
finds not what he seeks,—let him go into the 
world of books and of art—into Nature, that 
eternal antique, and yet eternal novelty —let him 
live in that Leclesia pressa of the better world. 
Here he will be sure to find a beloved and a 
friend, a Fatherland and a God. ‘They slumber 
—but in prophetic, significant slumbers. At 
length comes the time when every initiated of 
that better state sees, like Pygmalion, the world 
he has created and combined break upon him 
with the glories of a loftier and lovelier dawning, 
and his long fidelity and love requited. 

Novalis. 


The finest hair casts a shadow. 
Goethe, 


The sun sinks—and the earth closes her great 
Then smoke the 


Jean Paul. (Siebenkas.) 


We are near waking, when we dream that we 


— 


If the world is to be held together by lies, the 
old, which are already current, are just as good 
as the new. ' 

Lessing. 


THE PHILOSOPHER AND THE TRADER IN SCIENCE, 


Extract from a lecture, introductory to a course on 
Universal History, delivered at Jena, 1789. 


The plan of study which the trader in science 
and literature proposes to himself is one ; that of 
the philosopher is another, and a far different, 
The former, the only aim of whose industry is to 
fulfil those conditions under which he may be- 
come qualified for his post or profession and 
participant in its advantages, who has set the 
powers of his mind in activity only for the bet- 
tering of his external circumstances and for the 
satisfying of a small ambition,—such a man will, 
on the entrance to his academical career, have no 
more weighty concern than most carefully to 
sever those studies which he regards as means of 
subsistence, from all those which delight the 
mind as mind alone. All the time devoted to 
these, he would think subtracted from his future 
profession, and would never forgive himself for 
the theft. He would turn his whole industry in 
the direction of those acquisitions which the 
future masters of his fortunes would be likely to 
require at his hands, and would think he had ac- 
complished everything if he could meet these 
demands without fear. Has he run through his 
academical course, and reached the goal of his 
wishes? He abandons his guide; for why 
should he trouble himself further? His main 
object is now to bring to view the treasures he 
has accumulated in his memory, and at the same 
time to use his utmost endeavours that they may 
not decline in value. Every extension of the 
boundaries of the science by which he earns his 
bread, is regarded by him with anxiety, since it 
occasions him fresh labour, or renders his former 
labours useless: every important innovation or 
discovery alarms him, for it breaks down those 
old school-formule which he had taken so much 
pains to acquire ; it endangers the entire produce 
of the toil and trouble of his whole previous life. 
Who have raised so loud an outcry and cla- 
mour against reformers as those who turn science 
and learning into daily bread? Who so carefully 
and so effectually obstruct the progress of useful 
revolutions in the empire of science as these 
men? Every spark of light which is enkindled 
by some happy genius, be it in what science it 
may, renders their barrenness and poverty visi- 
ble. ‘They fight with bitterness, with malice, 
with desperation; for the forms and systems 
which they defend are identified with their very 
existence. Hence there is no more implacable 
enemy, no more envious colleague, no more 
zealous inquisitor, than the man who has set his 
talents and knowledge to sale. The less his ac- 
quirements reward him in and for thenselves, 
the larger remuneration does he crave from 


others; for the merits of the artisan, and for 


those of the man of science, he has only one 


standard—labour: hence there are no greater 
complainers than such men. 
and hidden treasures of his own thoughts does 
he seek his reward ; he seeks it in external ap- 


Not in the deep 


lause, in titles and posts of honour or authority. 
s he disappointed of these? Who is more un- 


happy than the man who has cultivated know- 
ledge with no purer and higher aims? He has 
lived, he has watched, he has toiled, in vain: in 








something distant, departed, and remind 


Novalis. 





vain has he searched for truth, if he cannot 
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her in exchange for gold, for newspaper applause, 
for court favour. ’ 

Pitiable man! who with the noblest of all in- 
struments,—Science and Art,—can design, can 
execute, nothing higher than the artisan, with the 
meanest! who, in the empire of perfect freedom, 
bears about the soul of a slave! But still more 
pitiable is the young man of genius, whose 
natural disposition is turned aside by pernicious 
doctrine and example into these miserable by- 
ways; who has suffered himself to be persuaded 
to concentrate his whole mental force upon this 
merely professional perfection. He will soon 
regard his professional attainments with loathing, 
as a mere piece of botch-work ; wishes will arise 
within him which ean never be satisfied ; his 
genius will rebel against his destination. Every 
thing he does now appears to him fragmental ; 
he sees no aim to his labours, and yet he cannot 
endure their aimlessness. ‘The irksomeness, the 
insignificance of his employment, press him to 
the earth, because he cannot oppose to them that 
high and cheerful courage which accompanies 
only a clear insight into the objects of research, 
—a confident anticipation of its success. He 
feels himself cut off, torn up by the roots, from 
the universal harmony and connection of things, 
beeause he has neglected to direct his mental ac- 
tivity to the Great Whole. The lawyer abhors 
law, as soon as a glimmer of better culture throws 
light upon her nakedness and deformities ; instead 
of striving, as he ought, to become the creator of 
a new and more perfect form, and to supply her 
now discovered wants out of his own internal 
affluence. The physician becomes disgusted 
with his profession, as soon as important failures 
show him the uncertainty of his system: the 
theologian loses his reverence for his sacred 
calling, as soon as his faith in the infallibility of 
his own system of doctrine is shaken. 

How far different is the philosophical spirit ! 
Just as sedulously as the trader in knowledge 
severs his own peculiar science from all others, 
does the lover of wisdom strive to extend its do- 
minion and restore its connection with them. 
I say, to restore; for the boundaries which di- 
vide the sciences are but the work of abstraction. 
What the empiric separates, the philosopher 
unites. He has early come to the conviction 
that in the territory of intellect, as in the world 
of matter, every thing is enlinked and com- 
mingled, and his eager longing for universal har- 
mony and agreement cannot be satisfied by frag- 
ments. All his efforts are directed to the per- 
fecting of his knowledge ; his noble impatience 
cannot be tranquilised till all his conceptions have 
arranged themselves into one harmonious whole; 
till he stands at the central point of arts and sci- 
ences, and thence overlooks the whole extent of 
their dominion with satisfied glance. New dis- 
coveries in the field of his activity, which depress 
the trader in science, enrapture the philosopher. 
Perhaps they fill a chasm which the growth of 
his ideas had rendered more wide and unseemly ; 
or they place the last stone, the only one want- 
ing to the completion of the structure of his ideas. 
But even should they shiver it into ruins,— 
should a new series of ideas, a new aspect of 
nature, a newly-discovered law in the physical 
world, overthrow the whole fabric of his know- 
ledge,—he has always loved truth better than 
his system, and gladly will he exchange her old 
and defective form for a new and fairer one. 
And even if no external shock should disturb his 
mental structure, yet is he compelled by an ever 


first to pull it down and separate all its parts, that 
he may rebuild it anew in a more perfect form 
and order. ‘I'he philosophical mind passes on 
through new forms of thought, constantly height- 
ening in beauty, to perfect, consummate excel- 
lence; while the empiric hoards the barren 
sameness of his schoo] attainments in a mind 
eternally stationary. 

There is no more equitable judge of the me- 
rits of others than the philosopher. Acute and 
inventive enough to take advantage of every kind 
of active power, he is also reasonable enough to 
honour the author of the minutest discovery. 
For him. all spirits labour; to the empiric, their 
toils are hostile and ruinous. The former knows 
how to make all that is done or thought around 
him, his own; an intimate community of all in- 
tellectual possessions prevails among real think- 
ers; whatever one conquers in the empire of 
truth, he shares with all; while the man whose 
only estimate of wisdom is profit, hiates his con- 
temporaries and grudges them the light and sun 
which illumine them; he guards with jealous 
care the tottering barriers which feebly defend 
him from the incursions of victorious truth ; for 
whatever he undertakes, he is compelled to bor- 
row stimulus and encouragement from without, 
while the philosophical spirit finds in its objects, 
nay, even in its toils, excitement and reward. 

With how much more ardour can the true 
lover of knowledge set about his work, how 
much more lively is his zeal, how much more 
persevering his courage and activity, since each 
labour starts in all the freshness of youth from 
the bosom of its predecessor! ‘I'he small acquires 
magnitude under his creative hand, for he keeps 
the great steadily in his eye, and all his concep- 
tions are tinctured by it; while the empiric sees 
only minute details,—the small, even in the 
greatest. Not what is his pursuit, but how he 
handles whatever he pursues, distinguishes the 
philosophical mind. Wherever he takes his sta- 
tion, whatever is the field of his activity, he al- 
ways stands in the centre of the Whole; and, 
however widely the object of his pursuit sepa- 
rates him from his brethren, he is near and allied 
to them by a mind working in harmony with 
theirs. He meets them on that point where all 


clear spirits find each other. 
Schiller. 


Salt is a very good condiment, but very bad 
food. This last sentiment comes from my heart. 
Never do I feel more refreshed by serious pas- 
sages than when they occur amidst comic ones: 
as the green spots amid the rocks and glaciers of 
Switzerland soothe the eye amid the glare and 
glitter of snow and ice. Hence it is that the hu- 
mour of the English, which is engrafted on the 
stem of lofty seriousness, has grown so luxu- 
riantly and overtopped that of all other nations. 
A satire on every thing is a satire on nothing ; 
it is mere absurdity. All contempt—all disre- 
spect—implies something respected, as a stand- 
ard to which it is referred: just as every valley 
implies a hill. The persiflage of the French 
and of fashionable worldlings, which turns into 
ridicule the exceptions and yet abjures the rules, 
is like Trinculo’s governinent—its latter end for- 
gets its beginning. Can there be a more mor- 
tal, poisonous consumption and asphyxy of the 
mind, than this decline and extinction of all reve- 
rence ? 

Jean Paul, (Palingenesien.) 








What are the aims which are at the same time 
duties? ‘They are, the perfecting of ourselves, 
the happiness of others. 

Kant, (Tugendlehre.) 


Could not a language fettered by convenances 
like the French, be republicanised by an autho- 
ritative decree of the universal will? ‘The domi- 
nion of language over mind is manifest, but it 
does not follow from thence that it is sacred and 
inviolate. ‘The assertion of such a claim is en- 
titled to no more respect than is now paid to the 
doctrine of the divine origin of governments, 
which was formerly maintained to be part of the 
law of nature. 

A. W.v. Schlegel. 


Among literary men, the gift of bearing to be 
contradicted is, generally speaking, possessed 
only by the dead. I will not go so far as to as- 
sert that, for the sake of possessing it, we ought 
to wish ourselves dead, for that is a price at 
which perhaps even higher perfections would be 
too dearly purchased. I will only say that it 
would be well if living authors would learn to 
be externally somewhat dead. The time will 
come when they must leave behind them a pos- 
terity who will sever every thing accidental from 
their reputation, and will be withheld by no re- 
verence from laughing at their faults. Why can 
they not learn to endure by anticipation this pos- 
terity, which every now and then reveals itself, 
heediess whether they think it envious or un- 
mannerly ? 

Lessing. 

Hate makes us vehement partisans, but love 


still more so. 
Goethe. 


LUTHER TO HIS COMPANION. 


Grace and peace in Christ Jesus our Lord be 
with you, dear sirs and friends! I have received 
all your letters and understand therefrom how it 
fares with you all. ‘That you may be aware 
how it fares with us, I hereby give you to know 
that we, namely I, Master Veit and Cyriac, do 
not go to the Diet at Augsburgh: we are, how- 
ever, here attending another diet. 

For know that just beneath our window is a 
rookery in a small wood, and there do the rooks 
and jackdaws hold their diet. ‘There is such a 
journeying to and fro, such a ery and elamour 
day and night without any ceasing, as they were 
all drunken; and old and young chatter all at 
once, that it is a marvel to me how voice and 
breath can so long hold it; and I would fain 
know whether, in your parts, you have any such 
like nobles and cavaliers. It seems to me that 
they are gathered together here from all the ends 
of the earth. 

Their emperor I have not yet seen, but their 
nobles and their great merchants are for ever 
strutting before our eyes, not, in truth, in very 
costly garments, but rather simply clad in one 
colour; they are all dressed in black; all are 
gray-eyed, and all sing the same song, save with 
some petty differences of old and young, great 
and small. ‘They reck not of vast palace or 
stately hall, for their hall is roofed with the fair 
wide heaven. The floor is the bare field, strewed 
with dainty green twigs, and its walls are as wide 
as the world’s end. Nor do they need steed or 
harness; they have feathered wheels wherewith 
they escape from the fire of their enemies and 
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avoid their rage. There are high and mighty 
lords amongst them; but what they resolve I 
know not. ‘Thus much, however, have I gath- 
ered from an interpreter ; that they have in hand 
a mighty expedition and war against wheat, bar- 
ley, oats, rye, and all manner of corn and grain, 
and herein will many win knighthood, and do 
great feats of arms. We also sit here assembled 
in diet, and hear and see, with great pleasure and 
delight, how the princes and lords, together with 
the estates of the empire, so gaily sing and make 
good cheer. But especial joy have we when we 
see with how knightly an air they strut, clean 
their bills, and attack the defences ; and how they 
gain conquest and glory against wheat and bar- 
ley. We humbly salute them all, and wish that 
they were all spitted on a hedgestake together. 

I hold, however, that they are most like to the 
sophists and papists, with their preaching and 
writing; for so would I fain have them all in a 
heap before me, that I might hear all their sweet 
voices and preachings, an! might see how right 
useful a folk they are to consume all that the 
earth brings forth, and to while away the heavy 
time in chattering. 

‘To-day we have heard the nightingale for the 
first time; for she would put no trust in April. 
[t has been right glorious weather all day, nor 
hes it rained at all, except yesterday a little. 
With you it is perchance otherwise. 

Herewith I commend you to God. 
well ! 

From the Diét of the Cornturks,* April 28, 1530. 


Fare ye 


The Ideal of ethical perfection has no more 
dangerous rival than the Ideal of the highest 
strength—the most intense vital energy—which 
has been called (rightly enough with reference to 
the literal meaning of the term, but very falsely 
as regards that which we now attach to it,) the 
Ideal of esthetic greatness. It is the maximum 
of barbarians, and has, alas! in these days of 
wild irregular culture, obtained very numerous 
adherents, precisely among the feeblest minds. 
Man, under the influence of this Ideal, becomes 
an animal spiritj—a combination whose brute 
intelligence possesses a brute attraction for the 
weak. 

Novalis, 


Ordinary people regard a man of certain force 
and inflexibility of character as they do a lion. 
‘They look at him with a sort of wonder—per- 
haps they admire hin—but they will on no ac- 
count house with him. The lap-dog, who wags 
his tail, and licks the hand, and cringes at the 
nod of every stranger, is a much more acceptable 


companion to them. 
Merkel. 


The heart of man is older than his head. The 
first-born is sensitive, but blind—his younger 
brother has a cold, but all-comprehensive glance. 
The blind must consent to be led by the clear- 
sighted if he would avoid falling. 

Fred. Will. Ziegler. 


The most reckless sinner against his own con- 
science has always in the background the conso- 
lation, that he will go on in this course only this 
time, or only so long, but that at such a time he 
will amend. We may be assured that we do not 
stand clear with our own consciences so long as 





* Malztarken. 


we determine, or project, or even hold it possi- 
ble, at some future time to alter our course of ac- 
tion. He who is certain of “his own conduct, 
feels perfectly confident that he cannot change 
it, nor the principles upon which it is founded ; 
—that, on this point, his freedom is gone, —that 
he is fixed for ever in these resolves. 
Fichte. 


One solitary philosopher may be great, virtu- 
ous and happy in the depth of poverty, but nota 


whole people. 
Isaak Iselin. 


oooues Is it then the involuntary sense of some- 
thing untrue which makes the world distrustful 
and incredulous of the genuineness of tender 
emotions and deep feelings? Or is it from a 
general incapacity to understand what love is, 
that it is generally ridiculed, and never mentioned 
but with a sort of trivial irony, the vulgarity of 
which is almost greater than its offensiveness ? 
The answer I leave. At all events, there is no- 
thing which so cramps every flight of the soul, 
as the mocking doubt of all that is unusual and 
elevated. ‘I'his necessarily begets falsehood, or 
(what is as bad) that hard pride which contemns 
public opinion. Offended earnestness, which 
can never tolerate or forgive frivolous and empty 
jests, avenges itself on folly and inanity by as- 
suming an attitude of haughty defiance. 

The great world, or, as it is called, polite so- 
ciety, has put on a countenance of such youthful 
gaiety, that the smallest cloud of deeper emotion 
necessarily disturbs it. ‘There is nothing by 
which a man makes himself more tiresome or 
more ridiculous than by allowing what passes 
within him to appear on the surface ; by suffer- 
ing his real nature to gleam through the forms of 
society. Now any interference, whether kindly 
or offensively intended, with a man’s personal 
relations, causes a sudden agitation vith lode 


too forcible an appeal to truth; it cannot remain | 


mute, it betrays itself. In order to avoid the 
ridicule consequent upon this, he must laugh at 
his own want of self-command. According as 
that is done with good sense or with grace, so- 
cial hypocrisy acquires a tinge either of the 
humorous or the attractive. But if timidity and 
awkwardoess are mingled with false shame, and 
he endeavours to explain away and to apologise 
for what was perhaps a solitary indication of 
something really good, nothing remains but the 
flattest commonplaces of the flattest persifiage. 

Is it to be wondered that men of profound 
minds withdraw with a contemptuous smile from 
fashionable society ? 

Alust this be so? Must the higher classes 
thus detach themselves from all others, like an 
isolated piece of merely external life, which 
knows nothing, and must know nothing, of the 
internal? ‘To wrest things out of their connec- 
tion and series, is to destroy them. When the 
fibres which unite a being are broken, it breathes 
no living breath,—it becomes a caricature or a 
lie. 

This state of things everybody has an interest 
in preventing; but especially women, whose vo- 
cation it is to breathe over society-a warm and 
vivifying breath, and to render all isolation in it 
impossible. This bréath of apprehensiveness 
and enthusiasm, which discovers and fans every 
congenial spirit even before it is conscious of its 
own existence, ought to pervade society, and to 





form a more genial atmosphere, in which every 





bud and flower of feeling is not doomed to instant 
death. If the influence of the female sex is n 
tive, it is yet of immense reality and strength, 
from the mere fact that it acts by removing the 
barriers opposed to the positive display of the 
intellectual nature of man. 

Women might at least ¢olerate the aspirations 
of a lofty spirit, the development of enlarged 
and generous opinions, the kindlings of a living 
vigoroys will. At least they might abstain from 
throwing ridicule on the enthusiasm which is 
possible ; at least they might forgive youth if its 
quick fire flames up above the low enclosures of 
the conventional. They know not their own 
power; they know not how and whence they 
can elevate existence: they commonly know it 
not even in detail, though they might, it should 
seem, observe how powerfully one single intel- 
ligent glance of sympathy—the silent accompani- 
ment and completion of half-formed thoughts,— 
may act on the general direction of the mind and 
character; how the conviction of being under- 
stood and appreciated gives wings to thoughts, 
and eagle pinions to exertions: what it is to be 
able to look forward to praise and honour, as a 
reward for every victory over low desires, 

There are eyes which need only to look up, 
to touch every chord of a breast choked by the 
stifling atmosphere of stiff and stagnant society, 
and to call forth tones which might become the 
accompanying music of a life. 

This gentle transfusion of mind into mind is 
the secret of sympathy. It is never understood, 
but ever felt: and where it is allowed to exert its 
power, it fills and extends intellectual life far 
beyond the measure of ordinary conception. 

How many have known and forgotten instances 
of such awakening ! Why do women present an 
attitude of cold fashionableness to a world which 
they might win by their sweetness, and inspire 
by their virtue? Their light footsteps ought to 
touch the earth, only to mark the track which 
leads to heaven. 

Madame de la Motte Fougqué. (Die Frau der vorneh- 
men Welt.) 


There are souls which fall from heaven like 
flowers ; but ere the pure and fresh buds can 
open, they are trodden in the dust of earth, and 
lie soiled and crushed under the foul tread of 


some brutal hoof. 
Jean Paul. 


The artist belongs to his work, not the work 
to the artist. 
Novalis, 


Monastery of Sta Scolastica, Subiaco. 


Somewhat more than a day’s journey from 
Rome, opposite to the luxuriantly garlanded ruins 
of the Therms of Nero, on the hase summit of 
a rock channeled by primeval waters, stands, in 
trely claustral solitude, the eldest, monastery of 
western Christendom,—S. Benedicti ejusque 
sororis Ste Scolastice virginis, Thirteen cen- 
turies bear witness to the strength of a young 
and lowly girl, who, penetrated with a feeling of 
the vanity of this world even before she could 
have experienced it, and led by protecting angels, 
felt herself nearer to God here in her rocky cell, 
among serpents and young eagles, than amidst 
all the majestic basilica of Rome. 

Breathing the pure fresh air of the mountains, 
under the blue sky of the south, you look down 
on a valley through which flow the green waters 
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of the Horatian Anio, and beyond it the nearer 
horizon is girded by a fourfold chain of wooded 
hills, the loftier tops of which are adorned with 
picturesque villages. You see the sun go down 
behind the sere and barren wall of rocks. Here 
I have once more had occasion to feel how tan- 
quilly life glides on in a cloister. 

(MS. Letter.) 

_— 


Be and continue poor, young man, while others 
around you grow rich by fraud and disloyalty ; 
be without place or power, while others beg their 
way upward; bear the pain of disappointed hopes, 
while others gain the accomplishment of theirs 
by flattery ; forego the gracious pressure of the 
hand, for which others cringe and crawl. Wrap 
yourself in your own virtue, and seek a friend, 
and your daily bread. if you have, in such a 
course, grown gray with unblenched honour, 


bless God, and die. 
Heinzlemann, 


The most agreeable of all companions is a 
simple, frank man, without any high pretensions 
to an oppressive greatness: one who loves life 
and understands the use of it; obliging, alike at 
all hours; above all, of a golden temper, and 
stedfast as an anchor. For such an one we gladly 
exchange the greatest genius, the most brilliant 
wit, the profoundest thinker. 

Lessing. 


Of all thieves fools are the worst, they rob 
you of time and temper. 
Goethe, 


VOYAGE DOWN THE DANUBE. 
Vienna, July 20, 1819. 


I arrived here last Saturday, after a voyage 
down the Danube from Regensburg which lasted 
six days. ‘The Danube, especially from Lintz 
hither, is so rapid that the buat could make the 
voyage in three days at most, so that we lay to 
and rested at night. A common passage-boat is 
detained for days by the custom-house «annoy- 
ances. From Lintz downwards our boat made 
thirty miles (German) in two half-days; but I 
liked it all the better, as it gave me an opportu- 
nity of looking about and enjoying the view at 
my leisure. If you have careful sailors, the mul- 
titude of whirlpools (among which the Sauriissel 
is the most magnificent) make the voyage a treat 
which I enjoyed like an imperial banquet. 

The build of such a passage-boat is so ludi- 
crously slight that, even before you know the 
danger, you go on board and look at it to see 
how the joke is to end. It is all of deal cut with 
axe and saw, like a sort of model; without iron, 
cordage, canvas, tar, pitch, anchor, or anything 
that is 2 cn thought necessary to work a ves- 
sel. ‘There is a single cable for mooring ;—mast 
and sail are out of the question, since the tub 
imitates the progress of the Israelites into the 
promised land. The seams are stuffed with 
moss and regularly sewed together with wire. It 
is about a hundred tons burthen, a hundred and 
twenty feet long and sixteen or seventeen broad, 
and is quite water-tight. Our company con- 
sisted of an frish doctor; a German engraver, 
who held extraordinary discourses on art, and 
Per pa gen and sw hemabine 
ashion of the middle ; an apothecary, a 
butcher, a sword slit, S dial monk, wo- 


humble servant. The artisans, who were to pay | 
little or nothing for their paxsage, bound them- | 
selves to stand to the helm two hours at a time in 
turns, but they were rather lazy about it. In the | 
cool of morning and evening I gave them a hand, | 
which made matters go on better, and at last even | 
the women and girls took a share in this hard | 
labour. A tailor had a dispensation, in cousi- 
deration of sewing on the buttons to our coats 
and breeches and mending our linings and pock- 
ets; some of the girls washed our stockings and 
pocket-handkerchiefs. 

This motley company was so gay and joyous 
that the six days flew like six hours. The boat- 
men had on board some of the best Bavarian 
beer ; meat and bread and wine we could lay in 
fresh every morning; and in short we might have 
gone on in this way to Peterwardin and wanted | 
for nothing. For my own particular, I was little | 
tormented with custom-house plagues. 

Zelter. (Briefwechsel mit Goethe.) 





The most perfect specimens of ordinary wo- 
men have a very acute and distinct perception of 
all the boundary lines of every day existence, and 
guard themselves conscientiously from overstep- 
ping them. Hence their well-known and remark- 
able uniformity. ‘They cannot bear excess, even 
in refinement, delicacy, truth, virtue, passion. 
They delight in variety of the common and ac- 
eustomed. No new ideas—but new clothes. 
Fundamental monotony —superficial excitement. 
They love dancing, on account of its light, vain 
and sensual character. ‘The highest sort of wit 
is insufferable to them—as well as the beautiful, 
the great, the noble; middling, or even bad 
books, actors, pictures, and the like, delight 
them. 

Novalis. 


-ee This Ranz des Vaches at once awaked 
his blooming childhood, and she arose out of the 
morning dew and out of her bower of rosebuds 
and slumbering flowers, and stepped before him 
in heavenly beauty, and smiled innocently and 
with her thousand hepes upon him, and said, 
**Look at me—how beautiful I am! We used 
to play together. 1 formerly gave thee many 
things—great riches, gay meadows, and bright 
gold, and a fair long paradise behind the moun- 
tains ; but now thou hast nothing of all this left 
—and how pale thou art! Oh play with me 
again !”’ 

Before which of us has not childhood been a 
thousand times called up by music? and to which 
of us has she not spoken, and asked—* Are the 
rosebuds which I gave thee not yet blown?” 
Alas! blown indeed they are—but they were 


pale, white roses. 
Jean Paul, 


Shame is a feeling of profanation. Friendship, 
love and piety, ought to be handled with a sort of 
mysterious secrecy ; they ought to be spoken of 
only in the rare moments of perfect confidence— 
to be mutually understood in silence. Many 
things are too delicate to be thought—many more, 
to be spoken. 


circled its free and intelligent inhabitants. ‘The 
life of the most vivacious and active of all people 
is extinct. Her cities, once the resort of high 
and unequaled virtues, the worthy abode of gods, 
the rich garden of every art, are sunk into me- 
lancholy villages, in which an ignorant and needy 
people heedlessly build their hovels on the ruins 
of antiquity, without any reverential sentiment 
—almost without any recollection of the heroic 
times of which those stones yet bear witness. 
The ancient streams, some of which still retain 
their former names, glide mournfully through a 
desert country; the gods who dwelt on their 
banks and in their grottos, have departed from 
them, and the wondrous songs which recounted 
the story of every fount and hill and grove, to 
the ears of a free and susceptible people, are all 
hushed. 

Their strong and manly, their tender and grace- 
ful language survives only in a faint and melan- 
choly dissonance. But what that ancient land 
and her degenerate inhabitants no longer afford, 
the memory of the days of her glory still affords 
in rich abundance. Siill do the deeds of Grecian 
antiquity live in all hearts ; still are the remains 
of her art the joy of the world,—the possession 
of them the pride of the conqueror; still do the 
noblest minds drink from the exhaustless foun- 
tains of her science ; still are congenial spirits 
enkindled at the flame of her genius: and as of 
yore her pious sons sought instruction and com- 
fort at the sanctuary of her oracles, so does every 
noble mind, whose aspirations the present fails to 
satisfy, seek comfort and tranquillity in the calm 
asylum of Hellenic wisdom. Here does her 
language still bloom in the immortal charms of 
its youthful and manly beauty; and as the spirit 
of Grecian antiquity reigns over the whole do- 
main of modern art and science, so does her lan- 
guage breathe over us an air of higher and more 
finished perfection. Wheresoever this vivifying 
breath has been felt, it has elevated all minds, has 
unfolded the blossoms of beauty and ennobled the 


tones of language. 
Fr. Jacobs. 


ROMAN ARTS. 


As the whole collective history of civilised man 
(with the exception of India) was now concentred 
in Rome, so likewise was that of Art. But this 
was solely the result of the political supremacy 
of Rome, not of her artistical talent. ‘The Ro- 
mans, although intimately allied to the Greeks, 
were made of a sterner, harder and less finely 
organised stuff. ‘Their minds were constantly 
turned toward those external relations of men by 
which their actions are generally regulated and 
determined (or, as we should say, to practical 
life); at first, more to those which regard the 
community (i. e. the political); afterwards, when 
freedom had perished, to those which concern 
individuals in their intercourse with each other, 
and especially to those grounded on the relation 
of men to worldly possessions. ‘To maintain, to 
increase, to secure the res familiaris, was no- 
where regarded so strongly in the light of a duty 
as here. The careless ease, the playful freedom 
of mind which, abandoning itself absolutely to 











Novalis. 


Extract from a Discourse on the Advantage of Dia- 
lects in the Greek language, spoken at Munich, 
October 12th, 1808. 


The land of ancient Greece has indeed utterly 





men, children, traveling handicraftsmen and your 





deserted those boundaries which formerly en- 


internal impulses, gives birth to the arts, was a 
stranger to the Romans. Religion, too, in Greece 
the mother of arts, was, among the Romans, both 
in her earlier form of an emanation from Etruscan 
discipline, and in her Jater, when the deification 
of ethico-political ideas prevailed, systematically 
practical. This practical spirit was however 
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connected in the Romans with a grandeur of mind 
which contemned everything petty and half- 
formed, which met all the necessities of life by 
vast and effective undertakings, and hence main- 
tained the glory of at least one of the aris—Archi- 


tecture. 
Ottfried Muller, (Handbuch der Archiologie.) 


econes I know not whether deluding spirits haunt 
this spot, or if it be only my own warm and 
bright fancy that gives every thing around me the 
hue of paradise. Just before me is a fountain, to 
which I am spell-bound, like Melusina and her 
sisters. You go down a little hill and find your- 
self in front of an arch, to which you descend by 
about twenty steps, and there a spring of the 
most limpid water gushes out from between mar- 
ble rocks. The low wall which forms its en- 
closure, the high trees that overshadow it, the 
coolness of the place,—all conspire to give it the 
captivation and the solemnity ef enchanted 
ground. Nota day passes in which I do not sit 
there an hour, ‘hither come the maidens of 
the town to fetch water—the most innocent of 
occupations, and the most necessary—once the 
employment of kings’ daughters. As I sit there, 
the images of patriarchal manners live and move 
before me. The venerable fathers of the race 
meet and converse, woo and give in marriage, 
and every fount and rill is the haunt of beneficent 
spirits. 

He who cannot sympathise with me can never 
have known what it is to sit by the cool and gush- 
ing waters, after the toilsome wanderings of a 
suinmer’s day. 

Goethe. (Leiden des jungen Werthers.) 
THE BLIND GIRL. 

“The blind Agnes was sitting by a clear 
brook ;—I can never forget that evening; the 
brook glittered along the winding valley, and the 
stars and the moon played in the pearly waves 
at the feet of the biind girl, and either bank was 
fringed with a thicket, the bowery home of the 
nightingales. As I came nearer—how was it, 
Hermione 2” 

‘«* You heard, then, a friend reading to her by 
mognlight out of *'T/»omson’s Seasons.’ ”’ 

«* And sweetly she read, but soft and low. At 
my voice—physiognomy to the blind—the dark 
one knew me, and presented her friend to me, 
who immediately lifted up her long veil. I had 
seen her once before; you must know where, 
reverend sir !”’ 

‘‘In a convent at ...... which the emperor 
afterwards suppressed. ‘The recommendation 
of an abbot, to whom I had introduced a priest 
who could read mass more rapidly than any 
other priest living, opened my path to the refec- 
tory, where, out of all the nuns, who were gene- 
rally too fat, only one pleased me; and she was 
neither the one nor the other, for she was a no- 
vice—this very friend of the blind girl. I shall 
never forget that gentle, pale, serene face, with a 
wooden trencher on which were only lentils, set 
before it for mortification’s sake.” 

** So strange are we men; I should much more 
willingly see a lovely creature suffer, sigh and 
weep bitter tears from fruitless love of me, for 
two whole days, than endure that she should 
have to eat a miserable piece of ashen bread, or 
wear a garment of humiliation or a girdle of hair- 
cloth, or do penance by a walk of three miles on 
my account.” 

“Do you relate the rest, Hermione ; you had 
it from me.” 





“You told me, further, that the good Agnes 
was more cheerful than the nun, and willingly 
alluded to her misfortune, which you would not 
have expected.” 

‘Yes, for women speak, while we men are 
silent, about griefs; we always turn over the 
leaves of the romance of our lives, to get at the 
pleasantest pictures and the last chapter. But 
go on.” 

“The good girl hung a black gauze over her 
dead eyes, out of consideration for others. She 
always looked at you when you spoke, but it 
was only the voice she sought. You asked her 
what the British scene-painter of nature (that 
was your expression), or, indeed, what a fine 
evening, could be toher? She said she enjoyed 
a cheerful day as much as any one; that the air 
was purer and fresher, the song and call of the 
birds clearer, and the gurgling and rustling of the 
brook and leaves more pleasant; and when all 
this entered her watchful soul, she rejoiced to its 
inmost depths without knowing wherefore.” 

‘* Who, then, can help being, as I am, ashamed 
and repentant at the murmurings in which we 
often pass a few cloudy days, when he thinks of 
the contented spirit which is blessed even through 
all its wholly benighted ones? But blindness, 
though a polar winter without day, in this re- 
sembles the night.—that it softens and stills ; the 
blind is a child whom its mother, Nature, has 
fashioned darkling for the deepest tranquillity. 
Like a man in a balloon, high above the clouds, 
the hermit-blind knows only voices and sounds ; 
but the bewildering, gaudy shows of life, the low 
hateful and hating Hay full of wounds and scars, 
are hidden under the thick cloud which enwraps 
him.” 

Jean Paul. ( Titan.) 


The noble merchant character—the genuine 
spirit of commerce—existed only in the middle 
ages, especially in the German Hanse towns, 
The Medici, the Fugger, were merchants; our 
merchants, the greatest not excepted, are shop- 


keepers. 
Novalis. 


LETTER FROM JACOBI TO HEINSE. 


#4 seers But what I most wish to tell you of, 
my-kind hearted Heinse, and can Jeast find 
words to describe, is the infinite felicity I felt at 
being once again in my own Pempelfort. When 
I drove into the courtyard, it was as if the gates 
of paradise opened to me. In a moment 1 saw 
Betty, and behind her Frank, Max and Clara, 
flying toward me. The two eldest, whom I 
brought home with me, threw open the carriage- 
doors on each side and sprang out to meet their 
mother. ‘There was such a rush and confusion 
of kisses and embraces, as if we were all blind. 
In the midst of it, however, I could hear my 
children exclaiming to each other between their 
kisses, Do you know me? Do you? and you? 
Yes, you are such-an-one, and you such-an-one. 
My name is Clara,—I am Max. Meanwhile 
my brother and sister had joined us; and now 
the whole troop proceeded to greet the old grand- 
father, who was deeply moved and knew not 
how to support the joy. 

“My delight increased every hour. For 


eleven weeks I had had neither peace nor rest ; 


I had been—pardon my impudent comparison— 
like Orpheus torn yy by the Bacchanals. 


find them, surrounded with every charm. My 
distracted, exhausted mind is already, as if by a 
miracle, collected, refreshed, strengthened. Yes, 
my dearest friend, it was just as if I stood on the 
spot whither all the departed powers of my life 
had fled, and they thronged around me in a celes- 
tial dance. My cheerful dwelling, which admits 
every ray of sunshine—my favourite garden, 
crowded by the care of the sturdy Louis with all 
the late-blooming plants of the four quarters of 
the globe—all, all, enchants me, and the longer 
I am here the more I am delighted. I have been 
incessantly reviewing my possessions, and | 
could not measure them. The whole world was 
mine. Even the sun and moon in the high 
heavens shine with so peculiar a lustre on my 
own dear home, that it always seems to me as if 
they belonged to it—as if they were, mine—like 
the ground—like the trees I planted,—and as if 
the rest of mankind borrowed light of me. Dear 
friend, and thus has it been with me every day 
since my return; and thus is it again to-day. 
Even when my flowers are withered and my 
trees stripped of their leaves,,-—when a gloom 
mist clouds air and earth, and robs me of half the 
already shortened day,—even then | am joyous 
and cheerful: I see in all these only the quick- 
revolving year, and the approaching spring 
which returns to me every time in increased 
beanty—yes, in increased beauty, dear Heinse : 
—you shall see it, if you will but come, and you 
shall find my heart. warmer, more frank, more 
open, stronger, betfer. Oh! what a shout of 
joy, if I could but once more press you to it— 
once more have vou and hold you!”’ 
Jacobi. 
It is alleged that English and German trage- 
dies contain so many shocks to good taste. 
French tragedies are one single and entire shock. 
For what can be more. repugnant to good taste 
than to write and to delineate what is completely 
out of nature ? 
A. W. v. Schlegel. 


THE ARTIST TO HIS PUPIL. 


My dear Emilius,—I am anxious before we 
part to speak with you once more, and to repeat 
to you in writing what I have such countless 
times sought to impress upon your heart still 
more urgently and distinctly by word of mouth. 
That you were my pupil, sufficed to inspire me 
with a feeling of duty as to your character and 
conduct generally ; for 1 cannot separate the Art 
from the Man, who should learn to reverence the 
whole of an existence dedicated to her. 

You know how | despise that so-called geni- 
ality which regards the life of an artist as a letter 
of license for every extravagance, for every of- 
fence against morality and against what is most 
venerable in civil society. ‘There is no question 
but that the rejection of all restraint excites the 
fancy, or that the intentional and aban- 
donment of the mind to every gay dream but too 
easily comes to infect the whole of practical life. 
It is but too sweet to float along unresisting with 
the stream. But here the true stre of the 
man must be proved; it must be seen whether 
he rules the spirits, and only permits them to 
display their power and activity within the circle 
he ribes to them, or pre he is 
ed by them, and whirled about in the frenzied 
mazes of an Indian fakeer. 








I had longed for freedom and quiet with the most 
intense, passionate longing. Here 


I find both— 
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is persevering industry. How foolish is it to 
imagine that the earnest study of means eripples 
the genius! It is only from a mastery of them 
that free creative power can emanate; it is only 
when familiar with all the paths which have 
already been trodden, and moving with ease in 
them, that the mind can discover new ones. 

For more than two years [ gave you instruc- 
tion. All the experience that heaven had per- 
mitted me to acquire I have laid bare before you, 
with that joy with which one spares a friend the 
labour one has gone through oneself. Can I now 

from you with the tranquilising assurance 
that you have thoroughly possessed yourself of 
all this?’ Can I say, here stands one who has 
learnt his business, and who can answer all the 
demands that the world and circumstances may 
make upon his productive talent? Can I feel 
secure that the ground-work is firm ? 

Dear Emilius, you have so much acuteness, 
so much ambition, so much talent,—you will sin 
against God, your parents, art, yourself and me, 
if you give yourself up longer to this dreamy in- 
toxication; if you do not learn to live for the 
world and in the world with steadfast perseve- 
rance in good, and with that order which alone 

ives warrant of a soul truly devoted to honour. 

our uncertainty, your disregard of every pro- 
mise and every engagement, is become prover- 
bial among all your acquaintances. It is the 
grace and glory of a man to be the slave of his 
word. Delude not yourself with the notion that 
you may be untrue and uncertain in trifles, and 
in important things the contrary. Trifles make 
up existence, and give the observer the measure 
by which to try us; and the fearful power of 
habit, after a time, suffers not the best will to ri- 
pen into action. 

My dear Emilius, whatever pain the repetition 
of all this may give you, it gives me much more. 
You are become a part of myself—you are so 
near to me; and must I again say such things to 
you? 

But I commit you to Him who leads all to 
good. In every life there are critical turns which 
determine the colour of all the remainder. Let 
this be such an one. Impose on vourself wants 
which may call out your art; place your honour 
in being independent, and you will feel yourself 
richly indemnified and rewarded for every priva- 
tion. 

I embrace you from my heart, and give you 
my sincerest good wishes as companions of your 
way. May you give the lie to all my fears, and 
hereafter be able to reach out your hand to me 
from above me. 

Heaven’s best blessings be upon you. 

Your faithful teacher and friend, 
C. M. V. Wezer. 
(Hinterlassene Schriften.) 


Every thing that tends to emancipate us from 
external restraint, without adding to our own 


power of self-government, is mischievous. 
Goethe. 


ses Was then the migration of tribes and the 
consequent state of society in the middle ages, a 
necessary antecedent of our better times ? 

Asia can solve us this question. Why did not 
free Greek states flourish in the track of Alexan- 
der’s expeditions? Why do we see China, con- 
demned to a melancholy stability, grow old in 
eternal childhood? Because Alexander con- 


quered with humanity : because the small band 
of his Greeks were among the millions of 





the great king. Because the hordes of Mantchu 
were imperceptible in the huge territory of 
China. ‘They subjected only men; laws and 
manners, religion and the constitution of the 
state, remained victorious. For countries des- 
potically governed, there is no salvation, save in 
complete overthrow. Lenient conquerors only 
transplant fresh tribes among them, nourish the 
sickly body, and perpetuate its disease. ‘That 
the infected land might not poison the healthful 
conqueror,—that the German in Gaul might not 
sink into a Roman, as the Greek in Babylon de- 
generated into a Persian, it was necessary that 
the form which might be dangerous to his imita- 
tive spirit should be shivered in pieces, and that 
he should remain in every respect the strongest, 


on the new theatre which he now trod. 
Schiller. 


GERMANY, AS SEEN BY A POET. 
pescceoce In those days we had more remains of 
the old times before our eyes. The traveller 
found monasteries, ecclesiastical principalities, 
{ree imperial cities : many ancient buildings were 
not as yet pulled down or ruined; many works 
of elder German art not yet torn away; many 
customs handed down from the middle ages yet 
remaining: the popular festivals had more of 
character and joyousness ; and at every few miles 
he found different manners, different buildings, a 
different form of society. To see, to feel all 
these varieties, and to bring them together into 
one picture, was formerly my project. ‘To in- 
vestigate what peculiar and characteristic re- 
mains of painting, sculpture, and architecture our 
country possesses; what are the manners and 
constitutions of each province and city; to cor- 
rect the misrepresentations of our modern, trivial 
history-writers, to show what aspect of nature 
surrounds each race of men, fashions it, and is 
fashioned by it;—all this such a work ought to 
accomplish. 

I would defend, against vulgar jeers and gibes, 
the noble race of Austrians, who, in their fruitful 
land, and amid their enchanting hills, preserve 
unchanged their antique joyousness of heart; | 
would praise the warlike and pious Bavarianse ; 
paint the friendly, sensible, inventive Suabians, 
in the garden of their beautiful country ; the ani- 
mated, gay Franconians, in the romantic, varied 
scenery of their province, of which Bamberg 
was formerly the German Rome ; the intelligent 
dwellers along the banks of the lordly Rhine ; 
the brave, honest Hessians; the handsome Thu- 
ringians, whose forest-clad mountains still wear 
the character and aspect of knightly times; the 
Low Germans, who resemble the true-hearted 
Hollander and the energetic Englishman :—at 
every remarkable spot of the land of our fathers 
would I recall ancient histories. And thus did I 
think to wander amid all the hills and valleys of 
our noble country, once so flourishing and so 
great, watered by the Rhine and the Danube, 
and the stream of old traditions; guarded by lofty 
mountains, frowning castles, and by the brave 
German heart; garlanded with green meadows, 
the abode of love and confidence and single- 
mindedness. 

Truly he to whom it is given in such a man- 
net to paint the country of his birth and his af- 
fections, out of his own most deep and immedi- 
ate feelings, and wholly without affectation,— 
such an one will have conceived a work of the 


most enchanting poetry. 
Tieck. (Phantasus.) 





Modern poets put a great deal of water in their 
ink. 
Goethe. 


Not only is it very difficult to find truth, but 
when we have found, we are forced to deny it. 
Rahel. 


THE HARTZ MINERS. 


Quiet and monotonous as the life of these peo- 
ple appears, it is nevertheless a true living life. 
The aged palsied woman who sat by the stove, 
over ugainst the large cupboard, may have sat 
there a quarter of a century, and her thoughts 
and feelings have doubtless grown into every 
corner of this stove and into every rude carving 
of this cupboard. And the stove and the cup- 
board live, for a human being has infused into 
them a portion of its own soul. 

It was this life of contemplation—of immedi- 
ate perceptions—that gave birth to the German 
Méarchen,* the peculiarity of which consists in 
this,—that not only animals and plants, but also 
objects apparently destitute of all life, speak and 
act. ‘Io the thoughtful and simple people in the 
quiet, contented privacy of their lowly cottages 
on mountain or in forest, the inward life of such 
objects revealed itself; they acquired an indeli- 
ble and consistent character, a charming mixture 
of fantastic humour and thoroughly human dispo- 
sitions. And so we see them in the Miérchen, 
in which the wildest wonders are told in the easy 
matter-of-course style of daily occurrences ; nee- 
dles and pins come out of the tailor’s shed and 
lose themselves in the dark; straws and bits of 
charcoal try to cross the brook and are cast 
away ; the shovel and the broom stand upon the 
step and quarrel and fight; the questioned look- 
ing-glass shows the face of the prettiest girl, and 
drops of blood begin to speak mysterious fearful 
words of anxious pity. 

From the same cause is our life in childhood 
so infinitely significant; at that age every thing 
is of importance to us; we hear every thing, see 
every thing, and all our impressions are vivid ; 
whereas ata later age we do every thing with 
design, and we lose in depth what we gain in 
extension of impressions. Now, we are grown 
up gentlemen and ladies ; we frequently change 
our dwelling, the housemaid daily clears every 
thing away, and alters at her will the position of 
the furniture, which has little interest for us, as 
it is either new, or it belongs to-day to John, to- 
morrow to Peter; our very clothes are strangers ; 
we hardly know how many buttons there are on 
the coat upon our back ; we change our clothes 
as often as possible, so that not one of them re- 
mains connected with our inward or outward 
history :—scarcely can we recollect the appear- 
ance of that brown waistcoat which once brought 
so much ridicule upon us, and upon whose broad 
stripes the dear hand of our beloved rested so 
kindly. 

The old woman by the stove, over against the 
great cupboard, wore a flowered petticoat of faded 
stuff, the wedding garment of her mother. Her 
great grandson, a fair-haired, bright-eyed boy, 
dressed as a miner, sat at her feet and counted 
the flowers on her petticoat; and she has most 





* Popular story. We have not a corresponding 
word. Fairy tale is too exclusive, since in those 
here especially mentioned there are no fairies. Story 
or tale is, on the other hand, too general, for the 
marvellous is a necessary element of the Marchen.— 
Translator. 
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likely told him many a grave and pretty story 
about this petticoat, which the boy will not soon 
forget, which will often float before his fancy 
when, as a ful!-grown man, he is at his dark and 
solitary work under ground, and which he will 
perhaps tell, when the dear old grandmother has 
been long dead, and he, a silver-haired, feeble 
old man, sits in the midst of his grandchildren, 
near the stove, over against the great cupboard. 
Heinrich Heine. ( Reisebilder.) 


.... But man is higher than his dwelling-place ; 
he looks up and unfolds the wings of his soul, 
and when the sixty minutes which we call sixty 
years have passed, takes his flight, kindling as 
he rises, and the ashes of his feathers fall back 
to earth, and the unveiled soul, freed from its 
covering of clay, and pure as a tone, ascends on 
high. Even in the midst of the dim shadows of 
life, he sees the mountains of the future world 
gilded with the morning rays of a sun which 
rises not here below. 

So the inhabitant of polar regions looks into 
the long night in which there is no sun-tise ; but 
et midnight he sees a light like the first rosy rays 
of dawn, gleaming on the highest mountain tops, 
—and he thinks of his long summer in which it 
never sets, 

Jean Paul, 


adease Within these few days the Vicar of Wake- 
field fell accidentally into my hands; I could not 
help reading the charming book again from be- 
ginning to end—not a little affected by the 
lively recollection how much I had been indebt- 
ed to the author seventy years ago. It is not to 
be deseribed the effect which Goldsmith and 
Sterne had upon me, just at the critical moment 
of mental development. ‘That lofty and benevo- 
lent irony—that fair and indulgent view of all 
errors—that meekness under all calamities—that 
equanimity under all changes and chances—and 
the whole train of kindred virtues, whatever 
names they bear, formed my best edueation ; and, 
in the end, theae are the thoughts and feelings 
which have reclaimed us from all the errors of 
life, 

It is remarkable, hy the bye, that Yoriek in- 
clines to the formless, while Goldamith ia all 
form; and acvordingly T then gave myself up en- 
tirely to him, because the worthy Germans had 
persuaded themselves that the peculiar eharae- 
toriatic of true humour was formlesaness, 

* * a * * 

But | must now lead you into apposite regions; 
for | muat briefly report, that, in the whirlpool 
of the literature of the day, T have been dragged 
into the bottomless abyas of horrors of the recent 
French romance-literature, I will say in one 
word—it is a literature of despair, In order to 
produce a momentary effect, the very contrary of 
all that should be held up to man for his safety 
or his comfort is brought before the reader, who 
at last knows not whither to fly or how to save 
himself. ‘To push the hideous, the revolting, the 
cruel, the base, in short, the whole brood of the 
vile and abandoned, to impossibility, is their Sa- 
tanie task, One may, and must, say task; for 


there is at the bottom a profound study of old 
times, by-gone events and cireumstances, re- 
markable and intricate plots, and incredible facts ; 
so that it is impossible to eall such a work either 
empty or bad. And this task even men of re- 
murkable talents have undertaken ;—clever, emi- 


damned henceforward to occupy themselves with 
these abominations. 
* * * * * 

Everything true—everything zsthetical, is 
gradually and necessarily excluded from this 
literature. Victor Hugo’s ** Notre Dame de 
Paris’’ strikes by the merit of industrious, well- 
applied study of old localities, manuers, and 
events; but in the acting figures there is not a 
single trace of natural lite. ‘They are lay-men 
and women, skilfully constructed after due pro- 
portions ; but, under the skeleton of wood and 
steel, they are only stuffed dolls, which the au- 
thor handles most unmercifully—twists and tor- 
tures them into the strangest postures—racks 
and flogs them—tears them, body and mind ;— 
it is true, it is a lifeless, fleshless thing that he 
mangles so inhumanly. All this is done with 
extraordinary historical and rhetorical talent, and 
an undeniable vivacity of imagination, without 
which, indeed, he could not produce such 
atrocities. 

Goethe. ( Briefwechsel mit Zelter.) 

Those who completely sacrifice themselves 

are praised and admired ; that is the sort of cha- 


racter men like to find in others. 
Rahel; Madame de Varnhagen. 


ASPECTS OF NATURE. 


We stand in as many and as immeasurably 
different relations to nature as tv man: and as to 
the child she shows herself childlike and bends 
benignly down to his infant heart, so to the 
she shows herself godlike and attunes herself to 
his high spirit, We cannot say that there is 
one nature, without saying something excessive, 
exagyerated ; and all attempts to arrive at truth 
by discussions and conversations about nature, 
do but remove us farther from the natural. Much 
is already gained, when the effurt fully to under- 
stand nature ennobles itself into a longing—a 
tender and humble longing, which even the cold, 
reserved temper soon learns to delight in, if once 
it feela secure of a more intimate acquaintance 
with her, ‘There is a seeret attraction toward 
all pointe, diverging from an infinitely deep cen- 
tre within us, As wondrous nature, sensible 
ail insensible, lies round about us, we think 
every one of her features un exercise of this at- 
tractive power, a manifestation of the sympathy 
which existe between her and way but behind 
those blue, distant mountains, one man seeks 
the home which they veil from his sight, the be- 
loved of his youth, parents, brothers, sisters, old 
friends, dear recollections ;—-another thinks that, 
far on the other side, unknown glories await him; 
he believes that a future, full of life and beauty, 
lies hidden there, and he stretches his hands 
wistfully toward that new world, Some few 
stand motionless and serene in the midst of the 
glorious spectacle ; they seek to embrace it in its 
fulness and coneatenation, but they forget not in 
the whole that radiant thread which runs through 
and enlinks its parts, and forms the holy crown 
of light; such spirits ure blessed in the contem- 
plation of this living and more than midnight 
depth of all-pervading beauty. 

hus arise manifold ways of viewing nature ; 
and if, in some, sensibility to her beauty is a 
joyous sensation—a banquet, in others we see it 
transformed into the most reverential religion, 
giving direction. support and significancy to the 
whole of life. Even in the infancy of nations, 
such deep and earnest spirits have been found, to 








nent men, men of middle age, who feel themselves 


while other gay and joyous hearts thought of her 
only as a host, at whose bounteous table they 
miglit freely seat themselves. ‘To them, the free 
air was a cordial drink ; the stars, lamps to illu- 
mine the nightly dance; plants and animals, 
costly and delicate viands: and thus did nature 
present herself to their minds, not as a still and 
awful temple, but as a plenteous kitchen and 
merry banqueting-hall. 

In an ‘intermediate class between these two 
were others, whose view of nature, though dif. 
fering from the last, had yet reference to the 
senses alone. ‘These saw in actual nature only 
a vast, but as yet wild and unreclaimed park or 
pleasure-ground, and were busied, day and night, 
in creating patterns of a more refined and perfect 
nature, ‘I'hey divided themselves into compa- 
nies for the accomplishment of the great work. 
Some sought to awaken mute and forgotten tones 
in air and wood; others stamped their concep- 
tions and images of more beautiful forms on 
brass or stone; built up from the rock more 
stately piles for dwellings: brought to light hid- 
den treasures from the clefts of e earth ; tamed 
the wayward and lawless streams; peopled the 
inhospitable sea; carried plants of long-known 
and excellent virtue into desart zones; checked 
the wild overspread of forests and tended the 
nobler flowers and herbs; opened the earth to the 
life-giving motions of generative air and enkin- 
dling light; taught colours to blend and arrange 
themselves in beautiful pictures, and wood and 
meadow, fountain and rock, to unite in one 
lovely garden; breathed tones into the living 
members, unfolded their mysterious connection, 
and taught them to move in livelier and more 
joyous vibrations ; adopted the defenceless ani- 
mals which were susceptible of some touch of 
human culture, and cleared the woods of those 
noxious beasts which seemed like the monstrous 
births of a distempered fancy. 

Soon did nature aseurie a kindlier aspect: she 
was softer, and more refreshing, and willingly 
hearkened to all the wishes of man, By degrees, 
her heart began to have a human motion; her 
fancies were brighter ; she became social, and 
frealy replied to the friendly inquirer; and so the 
golden age appeared to be gradually returning, 
when she was the friend, the comforter, the 
priestess of men; when she lived among them, 
and her divine society and intercourse raised 
them into immortals, 

Novails, 


eHow did he long after the learning and 
the teachers of whose existence he had a dim 
presentiment! But so much the better! It is 
only hunger that digests, it is only love that fer- 
tilises ; the sigh of lon ng is the aura seminalis 
which must quicken the Orpheus egg of know- 
ledge, ‘This you bethink not yourselves of, you 
expeditions teachers, who give your ehildren 
drink before you give them thirst—who grant 
young souls no quiet hours—but, like unskilful 
vine-dressers, are ever busy about the young 
vines, trimming, manuring, and pruning them 
even in the season of their blossoming, And 
—_ after having driven sm var and 
with unripe organs, into great empire ol 
truth pr thus blunting them against 
lovely nature, can you in any rd compensate 
to them for that Great Year whic would 
have lived, if they had grown up, like the new- 
created Adam, and looked around the magnifi- 





whom nature wore the countenance of Deity ; 
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which in spring are green the earliest, but after- 
wards are but a sere and yellow track through 


the blooming meadow. 
Jean Paul, 


The fact is indisputable. Our popular schools 
are not only unsatisfactory, and wholly inade- 
quate to the cultivation of those natural powers 
of which man, in a state of society, stands in 
need ; they have in many respects, been positive 
obstacles in the way of the purely psychological 
development of those powers. For even the 
faculties which have been regarded as the most 
important and valuable, have been subjected to a 
training, in which knowledge is forced into the 
mind without any exercise of the powers of 
thought or feeling; the superficial acquirement 
of so-called truths has been preferred to the in- 
culcation of principles, or the practice of the arts 
of life ; and the true and real development of the 
innate faculties of man has been rendered subor- 


dinate to useless and showy accomplishments. 
Pestalozzi, 


Notes to a poem are like anatomical lectures 


on a savoury joint. 
A. W. v. Schlegel, 


A certain degree of solitude seems necessary 
to the full growth and rapid spread of the highest 
mind ; and therefore must a very extensive in- 
tercourse with men stifle many a holy germ, and 
scare away the gods, who shun the restless tu- 
mult of noisy companies and the discussion of 
petty interests, 

Novalis. 


THE CHURCHYARD, 


woe They went out. The heavens were un- 
clouded, All the streots of the city of God, 
lighted with suns, stretched upwards from the 
harrow crossways of the town to that broad am- 
phitheatre of night in whieh we breathe the blue 
ether and drink the night wind. Every social 
featival ought to be closed and consecrated by a 
visit to that wide, cool temple, on whose vaulted 
roof the star-mosaic forms the mighty and sacred 
image of the Most Holy. 

They sauntered along, refreshed and elevated 
by the swifi-winged spring-like oreezes which 
sweep the snow from the mountains, All nature 
gave the promise of a mild winter ;—such a win- 
ter as lends the poor gently over the darkest 
quarter of the year without fuel; such a winter 
as the wealthy regret, because it furnishes no 
snow for their ry sledge-parties, 

The two men fell into a discourse suited to the 
sublime aspect of the night, Lenette said nothing, 
‘* How near and how small," exclaimed Firmian, 
do those pitiful oyster-beds, the villages, lie to- 
gether! yet when we travel from one to the 
other, the way appears to us as long as to a mite 
which ereeps from one name to another on a map ; 
per to higher spirits our globe is but as a ball 
for children, which theif tutor turns about and 
explains,” 

* There may, however,”’ said Stiefel, * be still 
smaller worlds than ours; and indeed ours must 
be of some importance, since Christ died for it.”’ 

This remark flowed like warm life-blood into 
Lenette’s heart. Firmian only replied, * For the 
earth and for them that dwell upon it, more than 


one redeemer has died ; and I am persuaded that. 


Christ takes many a pious man by the hand, and 
says, ‘Thou too hast suffered under Pilate !’ 
—41 23 


Nay, many a seeming Pilate is, in truth, a Mes- 
sias.”” 

Lenette secretly feared that her husband was an 
atheist, or at least a philosopher. He led them 
both through winding ways to the churchyard ; 
but all at once his eyes were moistened, as if he 
had passed through a heavy dew. He sought to 
give vent to his melancholy in philosophical 
musings, and in this vein he said, ‘* Men and 
clocks stop if they are wound up too forcibly. It 
seems to me that the dim intervals by which sleep 
and death distribute and sever our existence, pre- 
vent the too strongly increasing brightness of one 
idea, the burning of never-cooled wishes, and the 
vehement conflux of thoughts; as the planetary 
systems are divided by wide tracts of dim space, 
and the solar systems by yet wider. ‘The human 
mind cannot catch the endless stream of know- 
ledge, which sweeps on through all perpetuity, 
except it drink in the pauses and breaks of the 
current. ‘Those mid-summer-nights which we 
sometimes call sleep, sometimes death, divide 
that eternal day which would blind our mental 
eye, into portions of day, and enclose its noontide 
between morning and evening.” 

He opened the small, creaking, rattling wicket- 
gate, inseribed with the pious verse and the me- 
mento of the brief span of life. They reached 
the more considerable graves which lay round 
the church—the dyke around this fortress. Here 
stood many an upright stone above the still, mo- 
tionless body beneath; farther off lay only the 
trap-doors which had closed over prostrate men. 
He brought a naked skull into their company, 
and raised up this last case of a many-housed 
spirit in both his hands, and looked in at the 
empty casements of the ruined palace, and said, 
‘At midnight, one ought to ascend the pulpit 
there within, and lay this sealped mask of con- 
sciows identity on the desk, instead of the bible 
and hour-glass, and preach from it to the other 
heads which are as yet cased in their skins. If 
they havea mind, they may cut off mine when | 
am dead, and hang it in the church to the capital 
of a pillar, like the angels’ heads round a font; 
so that foolish mortals may look, some from above 
and some from beneath, and see how we float 
between heaven and the grave. In our heads, 
my friends, the grab is still at work, but out of 
this he has taken his flight, winged and trans 
formed ; for, look! here are the two holes, and 
the kernel erumbled to dust {""* 

Lenetie was frightened ut this irreverend jeat- 
ing in the neighbourhood and domain of ghosts: 
—it was, in reality, only a disguised exaltation of 
spirit, Suddenly she whispered, See, some- 
thing is looking at ua over the roof of the charnel- 
house and raising iteelfup!" It was only a cloud 
which the evening wind had driven upwards, and 
which had rested on the roof in the form of a 
bier; and out of it a hand stretched forth, and 
close above it a star stood in its brightness, over 
the likeness of a body lying on the hier—just at 
the heart;--like a white flower stuck in the 
breast of a bride, 

Jean Paul, 


As it is in himself alone that man can find true 
and enduring happiness, so in himself alone can 
he find true and efficient consolation in misfor- 


tune, 
Babo. 





* Two holes in a hazel-nat are said to show that 
the fly, which in its grub state had eaten away the 











Kernel, has assumed its new form, and taken flight. 


If common-place men, hurried by vulgar per- 
plexities into a display of passionate fear, extort 
from us a pitying smile ; on the other hand, we 
regard with awe a spirit in which the seed of a 
great destiny is sown ;—which can_ accelerate 
neither the good nor the evil, neither the happi- 
ness nor the unhappiness, that will spring up 
from it. 

Goethe. 


PAUPERISM. 

I have known a great deal of the indigent. 
Some wanted only a plank over which to cross 
the pool and land on dry ground ; others had for 
ever done with this life, and sought for nothing 
more in it but a momentary resting-place for the 
sickness and feebleness of age. But by far the 
greater number where rogues and thieves, who 
instead of reaching the pockets of their neigh- 
bours by means of force or fraud, took the far 
less dangerous way of stealing into their hearts. 

Undoubtedly it is of great importance to assist 
upright industrious men who have a sense of 
honour and independence, wherever it is evident 
that they are tottering under the blows of fortune ; 
to save them from breaking down, and from fall- 
ing into despair und moral destruction. But I 
doubt whether this be the vocation of the authori- 
ties of a country. It is difficult, from the point 
of view taken by a man in public life, to have an 
accurate insight into the condition and relations of 
individuals. Involuntarily, (I confess it with re- 
gard to myself) individuals assume the aspect of 
masses, abstractions, numbers, calculations, I 
am therefore inclined to conclude that the rela- 
tions between man and man, between family and 
family, must, as a general rule, be left to them- 
selves ; and certainly, if the facts were known, 
millions of the needy and suffering whose sighs 
and complaints are the less likely to reach the 
ears of those in power, the more quiet and modest 
they are (and therefore the more deserving of 
respect), are helped through momentary diffieul- 
ties by those almost imperceptible and transient 
succours of kinsfolk, friends, or neighbours, 
which leave no permanent traces, But the state 
has nothing to do with the weak and the failing ; 
they come within the minus quantity in the cal. 
culation of the common weal; for which reason, 
I can perfectly explain how in some countries 
men have fallen into the extreme of putting them 
entirely out of the way, though, on the other 
hand, I do not blame individuala,—even rulers in 
so far as they act av individuals,—for contri 
buting whatever they see fit to the rescue of thore 
who are ready to perish, 

On the other hand, the third, and by far moat 
numerous class of the indigent—the many-headed 
monster of vagabond, rogues and idlers of all 
kinds—-requires the utmost vigilance and aetivit 
of the government. Whoever has entered this 
corporation becomes a fit object of (te preventive 
vigilance of the police, and the inflexib'e severity 
of the magistrate, But as the superfluous inter- 
ference of the government in the former cases 
thwarts the salutary operation of individual be- 
nevolence, so in these, the mistaken benevolence 
of individuals thwarts the wise measures of the 
government, ‘I'hose who dwell in lonely places 
give from fear, the inhabitants of towns and 
villages from weariness or soft-heartedness ; and 
in this manner sources of subsistence open,themig 
selves on every side to the vagabond, which, maka 
him disregard the hostilities of the, peligey,angd 
render his lot in many respects truly enviable. 

Rumohr. (Deuteche Denkwiirdigkeiten.) 
3 
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Not alone to know, but to act according to thy 
knowledge, is thy destination—proclaims the 
voice in my inmost soul. Not for indolent con- 
templation and study of thyself, nor for brooding 
over emotions of piety—no, for action was exist- 
ence given thee; thy actions, and thy actions 
alone, determine thy worth. 

Fichte. (Bestimmung des Menschen.) 


The true priest of the Highest is he who brings 
it nearer to those whose minds seldom reach above 
the finite and the low; who sets heavenly and 
eternal things before them as a source of cnjoy- 
ment and a bond of union,—as the only exhaust- 
less spring of that to whieh all their efforts are 
directed. ‘Thus he strives to waken the sleeping 

erm of a better humanity, to enkindle the love 
for the lofty, to transform the meaner into a nobler 
life, to reconcile the children of earth to the 
heaven which is theirs, and to hold the balance 
against the stupid devotion of the age to mere 
material good. ‘This is that higher priesthood 
which reveals the depths of all spiritual mysteries, 
and whose voice comes down from the kingdom 
of God; this is the source of all visions and pro- 
phesyings, of all holy works and inspired words 
which are scattered about, as if at random, that 
the apt spirit may receive them, and may bring 
forth fruit. 

Oh, that the day might come when this function 
of mediator might cease, and the priesthood of 
humanity receive a fairer destination! ‘That the 
day might come, described by ancient prophecy, 
** when none shall need that any should teach him, 
for all shall be taught of God !”’ If the sacred fire 
were every where burning, there would be no need 
of fervent prayer to draw it down from heaven, 
but only of the calm watching of holy virgins to 
tend it; nor would it then break out into those 
flames which now often strike terror, but the 
hidden fire would glow with equal warmth in all 
hearts. Every man would then silently enlighten 
himself and others, and the communication of 
holy thouglits and feelings would consist only in 
the easy task of combining or dividing the differ- 
ent rays of this light; now diffusing it, then 
again concentrating it on one object. ‘Then 
would the slightest word be understood, whereas 
now the clearest expressions do not escape mis- 
understanding. Then would men press together 
into the penetralia of the sanctuary, whereas now 
they are occupied with the preparations of the 
outer court, 

Schleiermacher, (Ueber die Religion.) 


The year is dying away like the sound of bells, 
The wind passes over the stubble and finds no- 
thing to move. nly the red berries of that slen- 
der tree seem as if they would fain remind us of 
something cheerful; and the measured beat of 
the thresher's flail calls up the thought, that in 
the dry and fallen ear lies so much of nourish. 
ment and life. 

Goethe. (Wahlverwandachaften.) 


He who can take advice is sometimes superior 
to him who can give it. 
Von Knebel. 


We celebrate nobler obsequies to those we love 
by drying the tears of others, than by shedding 
our own; and the fairest funeral wreath we can 
hang on their tomb, is not so fair as a fruit-offer- 
ing of good deeds, 

Joan Paul. 


NAPLES. 


It is impossible to witness the singular and uni- 
versal gaiety and joyousness of the people of 
Naples without the greatest sympathy and de- 
light. ‘The many-coloured, brilliant flowers and 
fruits with which nature decks herself, appear to 
invite man to adorn his person and all that surounds 
him with the brightest possible tints. Silken 
handkerchiefs and ribbons, and flowers on the 
hat, are seen on every one who has any means 
of procuring them. Even in the smallest houses 
the chairs and sofas are painted with gay flowers 
on a gold ground; the one-horse caléches are 
striped with bright red, the carved work is gilded, 
the horses are decorated with artificial flowers, 
scarlet fringes and tassels and gold tinsel. Many 
wear on their heads plumes of feathers, others 


of gaudy. colours barbaric and tasteless; in some 
cases it may be so; but under a perfectly clear 
and blue sky nothiag is gaudy, for nothing can 
outshine the splendour of the sun and of its re- 
flection on the sea. ‘The most brilliant colour is 
deadened by the intense light; and as all hues, 
the greens of trees and plants, and the yellow, 
brown and red earthy tints, crowd upon the eye 
in their fullest beauty, gay flowers and dresses 
blend in a universal harmony. ‘The scarlet bodi- 
ces and petticoats, trimmed with broad bands of 
gold and silver, of the women of Nettuno, the 
other national costumes, the gaily-painted boats, 
—every object seems to strive to become visible 
under the dazzling splendour of sea and sky. 
And as they live, so do they bury their dead. 
No long sable train there disturbs the harmony of 
the joyous world. 

I saw a child borne to the grave. A large réd 
velvet pall, richly embroidered with gold, covered 
a broad bier, on which stood a carved chest, highly 
decorated with gold and silver. In this lay the 
dead, clad in white garments, adorned with rose- 
coloured ribbons. At the four corners of the 
chest were four angels, each holding a large bunch 
of flowers over the body. As they were only 
fastened at the feet by wires, they moved with 
the motion of the bier, and appeared to scatter 
odours over the dead child. ‘I'his tremulous mo- 
tion of the angels was increased by the rapidity 
with which the procession hastened through the 
streets,—for the priests and taper-bearers rather 


ran than walked. 
Goethe. (Italianische Reise.) 


sOne sweet evening of August, he was ina 
mood of gentler melancholy than usual ; over his 
countenance floated that bright serenity of resig- 
nation, that tearless emotion, that smiling gentle- 
ness, which we sometimes see when sorrow is 
rather exhausted than elevated,—as the soft re- 
flection of the rainbow falls back upon the blue 
heavén, He determined to take a lonely farewell 
of his beloved scenes. 

Over the light landscape hung (to his mind, not 
to his eye,) a thin undulating mist, like the fine 
aérial veil thrown over the pictures of Berghem 
and Wouvermans. He visited, he touched, he 
gazed upon—as if to bid farewell—every bushy 
shrub, under whose shadow he had been wont to 
read; every small dark whirlpool which foamed 
and gurgled <— the gnarled -” salty 
roots; every t rock ; every step in 
the ascent of hil above hi , on which he had 


little flags, which flutter in every breeze as they | 
move swifily along. We usually call the love | 


drawn tears of enthusiasm from his too happy 
heart. Butamidst the high and full-eared harvest, 
—amidst the manifold stores. of creation,—in the 
life-teeming nest of brooding nature,—in the seed- 
ground of the rich boundless garden,— a hollow 
long-drawn voice was heard through the trumpet 
tones of this festival of nature, asking, * What 
dead thing wanders amid my universal life, and 
defiles my fair flowers?" Birt the gloomy vision 
vanished ; and he thought, It is not the green bark 
which sustains the Dryad—the spiritus rector,— 
but, on the contrary, receives from it life and 
vigour. ‘The life of the hody is as dependent on 
the spirit as that is subject to corporeal influences, 
Life and power throng around; the grave—the 
decaying body—is « world, full of active power : 
we change our part, but we never quit the stage, 
Jean Paul, (Siebenkés.) 





| At the termination of a war and the signing of 
/a treaty of peace, it might not be unbefitting that 
the proclamation of a day of thanksgiving should 
be immediately followed by one of fast and peni- 
tence, wherein to implore pardon of Heaven for 
the grievous sin which the race of man is con- 
Unually committing; inasmuch as no nation will 
subinit to any legal restraint or agreement in re- 
lation to other nations, but, proud of its indpend- 
ence, chooses rather to resort to barbarian expe- 
dient of war (by which that which is sought,— 
viz: the right of each nation—can never in any 
case be ascertained). 

The thanksgivings and rejoicings on occasion 
of a victory, the hymns which (in a genuine ju- 
daieal spirit) are sung to the Lord of Hosts, stand 
in the strongest contrast to the moral conception 
of the Father of Men; since they not only show 
a total indifference to the nature of the means by 
which nations seek to establish their rights 1e- 
spectively (which is melancholy enough), but 
display a positive joy at having destroyed the 
lives, or ruined the happiness, of multitudes of 
human beings. 

Kant. (Zum ewigen Frieden.) 


The institutions of a country depend in great 
measure on the nature of its soil and situation. 
Many of the wants of man are awakened or sup- 
plied by these circumstances. ‘To these wants, 
manners, laws, and religion must shape and ac- 
commodate themselves. The division of land 
and the rights attached to it alter with the soil ; 
the laws relating to its produce, with its fertility. 
The manners of its inhabitants are in various ways 
modified by its position. ‘The religion of a miner 
is not the same as the faith of a shepherd, nor is 
the character of the ploughman so warlike as that 
of the hunter. ‘The observant legislator follows 
the direction of all these various circumstances. 
The knowledge of the natural advantages or de- 
fects of a country thus form an essential part of 
political science and history. 

Justue Miser. ( Omnabrickische Geechichte.) 


Character is a perfectly educated Will. 
Novalis. 


What is there in man so worthy of honour 
and reverence as this,—that he is capable of con- 
templating something h than his own reason, 
—more sublime than the whole universe ; that 
Spirit which alone is self-subsistent,—from which 
truth proceeds—without which is no truth ? 
F. A, Jacobi. 
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Master Jacobus Polychorus, wholived in Stras- 
burg in the 16th cenury, says, in a little book he 
wrote, —** ‘I'he German people is more especially 
a trustworthy, veracious, constant, bold, and man- 
ly people ; likewise liberal, mild, hospitable, un- 
daunted, laborious, temperate, honest, chee: ful- 
minded, and covetous of a good name; one that 
in all things seeketh to lead the wits of men, and 
to be beforehand in all knowledge And thus 
Germany yieldeth to no land in all arts, and 
know of tongues and new inventions. From 
her have we printing, and the use of fire-arms, 
and many other arts. And likewise is Germany 
a right blessed and favoured country, lying under 
a temperate sky, abounding in all manner of grain, 
and in all the riches of water or wood ; having 
sufficiency of various wines, metals, and all ma- 
terials for useful works, And the Germans are 
kind-hearted and generous to strangers, gentle and 
placable to supplicants, prompt and forward in 
war; neither on foot nor on horse yielding to 
any.” 


HANDEL’s MESSIAH. 


Herder has somewhere or other called Handel’s 
Messiah a Christian Epos,—and this is a perfect 
description of it in one word; for this work, in 
its fragmentary compilation, really expresses the 
entire cycle of Christianity with as much of truth 
as of intelligence and poetry. 

[I have always thought that the whole, con- 
sidered as an opus, arose accidently ; nor can I 
depart from that opinion. 

The great festivals of the Christian church af- 
for.led the composer in Handel’s time an oppor- 
tunity of setting to music verses from the bible, 
out of which the finest peculiarities of effect must 
arise. Handel, who had taste and heart enough 
to reject the vile versions then in use, collected 
together the verses which relate to the passion, 
got some clever man to put the hooks and links 
which are wanted to connect them (if he did not 
do it himself), and thus has arisen acyclical work 
which I distribute into fuur or five parts. 

Part 1. ‘The annunciation of the Messiah from 
above, through the mouths of the prophets; the 
work or end of redemption ; mysterious, yet like 
the dawn of morning—‘ Comfort ye,’ ete.— 
breathing a spring freshness. 

Part 2. The Nativity first known to shep- 
herds. ‘The introduction (Siciliano), a delight- 
ful pastoral, ought to precede the chorus ‘ For 
unto us a child is born.’ In Mozart’s score the 
chorus, very improperly, is put first. Thechorus 
is playful, undulating, child-like—nay childish— 
at the beginning ; at length, at the words, * And 
the government shall be upon his shoulders,’ it 
towers in all its colossal grandeur. 

Pastoral character of life and doctrine: * He 
shall feed his flock.’ * Come unto me, ye that 
are Weary,’ etc, 

Part3. Suffering and Death: denial, mockery, 
evil intreatment; ‘Behold the Lamb of God ;’ 
‘Surely he hath borne our griefs ;’ * All we like 
sheep have gone ustray;’ ‘He trasted in God 
that he would deliver him;’ ‘Thy rebuke hath 
broken his heart;’ * Behold and see,’ ete. ‘The 
suffering is ended by death ; and in this death is 
the vietory. ‘The redemption is accomplished. 

Now the consequences : 

Part 4. Resurrection and eternal life: back to 
the heavenly—the infinite. Prophecy again we 
claims, ‘Open the gates, that the King of Glory 


may comein;’ ‘The Lord gave the  * Why 


der ;’ ‘ Hallelujah ;’ «I know that my Redeemer 
liveth ;’ * And as through man came death.’ 

Part 5. Apotheosis: ‘Worthy is the Lamb ;’ 
‘Glory and honour ;’ * Amen.’ 

The expression of such a work is to be taken 
as a whole, though good, nay exquisite workman- 
ship be not wanting in the individual parts. 

‘The overture belongs to the piece only in so far 


read with astonished admiration the examples of 
her matchless courage and contempt of danger. 
But if death robs that tender mother, whom we 
are pleased to call a savage, of her best comfort 
—the charm and the care of her existence-—where 
is the heart of man that can conceive her sorrow? 
Read the lament of the Nadowessee woman, on 
the loss of her husband and herinfantson. The 





as it is a foreground—a title-page to the volume, 
showing the clear blue heaven of prophecy: ‘The | 
glory of God, the Lord, shall be revealed.’ Clear- 
ness, power, truth, pervade the whole first part. 
In the second part, warm, bright night ;—one 
feels the starlight. Pastoral, sweet, pure, serene. 
In the third part, suffering and death: brief, 
yet not too condensed; grand, calm, touching ; 
no torments, no crucifixion or physical horrors. 
The suffering of the righteous at the degradation 
of the good and the beautiful, is the ground, the | 
deepest depth, over which flows a crystal stream ; | 
‘Behold and see if there be any sorrow,’ ect. 
With this the whole passion is silently con- 
cluded, and the work of atonement accomplished. 
Would you like to procure yourself a singular 
pictoral enjoyment? Look at the chorus, * For 
unto us a child is born.’ After the shepherds 
have, as they kept watch by night in the fields, 
heard the word of the angels, and have recovered 
from their alarm, one part begins, ‘For unto us 
a child is born,’ and plays with the thought; then 
follows another in the same manner; then the 
third, and the fourth ; till at length, at the words 
* Wonderful, Counsellor,’ ect. all join; the flocks 
and herds on the fields, the starry host through all 
the heavens,—every thing awakes, and stirs itself 
with gladness and strength of heart. 
Now, ye muses, enough,—if not too much. If 
you have heard the Messiah, I should be glad to 
know something about it from you. 1| always 
learn, when you report any thing of the kind. 
The worthy Rochlitz deserves many thanks, but 
his history of the rise and progress of the Messiah, 
a priori, looks to me very like all histories by 
profession, The history of a work of art (and 
every work of art has its individual history) is 
not to be told on the fingers, since nature requires 
thousands of years to make an artist—whose ex- 


istence is itself an accident. 
Zelter, ( Briefwechsel mit Goethe.) 








Last among the characteristics of woman, is 
that sweet motherly love with which Nature has 
gifted her ; it is almost independent of cold reason, 
and wholly removed from all selfish hope of re- 
ward. Not because it is lovely, does the mother 
love her child, but because it is a living part of 
herself—the child of her heart, a fraction of her 
own nature. ‘Therefore do her entrails yearn over 
his wailings ; her heart beats quicker at his joy ; 
her blood flows more sofily through her veins, 
when the breast at which he drinks knits him to 
her. In every uncorrupted nation of the earth, 
this feeling is thesame. Climate, which changes 
every thing else, changes notthat. Itis only the 
most corrupting forme of society which have 
power gradually to make luxurious vice sweeter 
than the tender cares and toils of maternal love. 
In Greenland, where the climate affords no 
food fit for infants, the mother nourishes her 
child up to the third or fourth year of his life. 
She endures from him all the nascent indications 
of the rude and domineering spirit of manhood, 
with indulgent, all-forgiving patience. ‘The ne- 
gress is armed with more than manly strength 





do the heathen ;’ ‘ Let us our bonds asun- 





when her child is attacked by savage beasts. We 


feeling which it breathes is beyond all expression. 
Herder. 


Formerly, it was the fashion to preach the 
Natural, now itis the Ideal. People too often 
forget that these things are profoundly compati- 
ble ; that, in a beautiful work of imagination, the 
Natural should be ideal, and the Ideal, natural. 

A. W.v. Schlegel. - 


There is a fable of former ages which is grave 
and solemn, and may to some appear awful and 
terrible. ‘They figured to themselves their fore- 
fathers sitting on thrones in a circle around large 
subterranean halls, mutely discoursing. When 
a new inhabitant entered, if he were worthy, they 
all arose from their seats and bowed their heads 
to him in welcome. 

Yesterday, as I sat in the chapel and fixed my 
eyes on several other carved chairs over against 
the one on which | was sitting, this thought 
seemed to me most cheerful and agreeable. 
‘*Why canst ¢houw not remain thus seated?” I 
asked myself, ‘** Why not calm, motionless, and 
wholly withdrawn within thyself, remain seated, 
long, long,—until at length the friends should 
come, at whose entrance thou wouldst stand up 
and motion them to their places with a friendly 
sign?” 

The many-coloured casements turn the day into 
a dim and solemn twilight, and each must tend an 
eternal Jamp, that the night may not be utterly 


dark. 
Goethe. ( Wahlverwandschaften.) 


Hypotheses are nets,—ouly he who throws 
them out will catch any thing. Was not the dis- 
covery of America the result of an hypothesis ? 

The sceptic has contributed just as little (that 
is, absolutely nothing) as the vulgar empiric, to 
the enlargement of the field of knowledge. At 
the most, the sceptic only shakes the very ground 
on which the individual hypothesis stands :—a 
strange way of making progress—a very indirect 
service at the best, The true builder of hypothe- 
ses is no other than the inventor, before whose 
eyes the unknown country often dimly floats be- 
fore its discovery ; who carries this faint image 
into every observation and every experiment, and 
at length, by means of bold comparison, of re- 
peated contact and collision of his thoughts with 
experiment, arrives at the Idea which stood in a 
negative relation to positive experience. Both 
are then eternally connected, and a new and 
celestial light surrounds the power which is born 
into the world. 

Novalis. 


NORWEGIAN LEGEND, 


T'wo little boys were playing by the side of a 
river, and they saw the Stromkarl or water-spirit 
sitting on the shore and playing on his harp, 
Then the children called out to him, and said, 
 Stromkarl, why do you sit here playing? There 
is no salvation for you.” Thereupon the Strom- 
karl fell to weeping bitterly, threw his harp awey, 
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and sank in the deep waters. When the boys 
returned home they related to their father, who 
was a godly man, what had befallenthem. The 
father said, ‘* You have sinned against the Strom- 
karl,—go back and comfort him, and tell him 
that he too shall be saved.””’ When they went 
back to the river, the Stromkarl sat on the shore 
weeping and lamenting. And the children said, 
‘* Weep not so, Stromkarl, our father says that 
thy Redeemer also liveth.” Then the Strom- 
karl joyfully took his harp and played sweetly 
till sunset.* 
Jacob Grimm. (Deutsche Mythologie.) 


A man may write very good verses, but in spite 
of that he must not versify the people’s stories if 
he has not the true ballad-singer’s eye, which 
sees nothing in the wide world but adventures, 
executions, love, murder, and deeds of violence. 
We want the naive joy and the naive lamentations 
of the men and women of the days of knights and 
fairies—men and women whose souls were a 
canvass for the reception of pictures; who lived 
with their bodies, thought with their eyes, and 
argued with their fists. 

Goethe. ( Recensionen.) 


Men find it more easy to flatter than to praise. 
Jean Paul, 


helen ‘«Tt was well,”’ said Ernest, ‘for even in 
our emotion we were glad. I understand not the 
joy of most men: it seems as if they must keep 
at a distance all remembrance of real life, in order 
with toil and travail, to find in blind dissipation 
what they call amusement and gaiety. 


The ful- | 


ness of life—a healthful, powerful feeling of ex- | 


istence,—stands in need of a certain melancholy 
to deepen the sense of pleasure; as this same 
sound and vigorous state of mind first gave birth 
to tragedy, and is still necessary to the enjoyment 
of it. ‘The more feeble man becomes—the more 
weary of life, the less can he find joy in anything 
but laughter, or the frivolous comedy of modern 
times. Shun him who has lost all power and 
relish for aught but laughter, for with earnestness 
and a lofty melancholy, all the inward stores of 
his life have vanished ; he is bad, if he is capable 
of being anything more than a fool. ‘The more 
our sense of existence is quickened and exalted 
by pleasure and by love, the louder our inward 
shout of triumph in those few and rare moments 
which a niggard fate deals scantily out to us, the 
more rich and bounteous ought we in those mo- 
ments to feel. 

Wherefore then, in these most brightand beauti- 
ful passages of our lives, should we drive our de- 
parted friends and their love away from us? Has 
death made them our enemies? Or is their state, 


to our apprehension, so utterly afflicting that their | 


image must needs trouble our joy? In such 





* Although the sacrifices offered to water-spirite 
were furbidden by Christianity, and these old objects 
of faith were represented as diabolical, the people re- 
tained a certain awe and reverence for them, and have 
not, even now, lost all belief in their power and in- 
fluence; they think of them as unblessed beings who 
will however in time become partakers of salvation, 
To this belief we may trace the touching legend that 
the Stromkarl or Neck requites those who promise 
him rederaption with his enchanting music, 

I do not know that any legend contains so striking 
an expression of the need of Christianity to the 
heathen, or of the mild aspect under which it ought 
te approach them, 


felicity of mind I would fain exclaim, let them 
come to us, let them come into our arms, into 
our hearts, that our riches may be made richer ! 
But if you can endure the belief that they are for- 
lorn and helpless, driven out into the wide and 
weary desart, oh! Jet some drops from the over- 
flowings of your joy fall on them. 

But no, beloved, departed one! in such mo- 
ments I feel myself transported into thy peace 
and thy joy; and thou art more mine than in this 
earthly life thou ever wast ; for together with all 
my love, my highest and deepest sorrow now 
belongs to thee,—that nameless and incompre- 
hensible, anxious wrestling with the fearful doubt 
of having lost thee for ever; then was my love 
first compelled to call up and to understand all its 
strength; then did I first win thee in triumph 
from death,—never more to lose thee ; and from 
that time thou art mine—mine without change, 
without sickness, without misunderstanding; and 
thou smilest in every smile, and swimmest in 
every tear of mine. 

Tieck, (Phantasus.) 


The Jess tenderness a man has in his nature, 
the more he requires from others. 
Rahel, 


The illusion of a past golden age is one of the 
greatest hindrances to the approach of the golden 
age that should come. If the golden age is past, 
it was not genuine. Gold cannot rust nor decay: 
it comes out of all admixtures and all decomposi- 
tions pure and indestructible. If the golden age 
will not endure it had better never arise, for it 
can produce nothing but elegies on its loss, 

A. W. v. Schlegel. 


In youth we think we shall be able to build 
palaces for men, but when it comes to the point 
we have our hands full with the business of 
clearing away their dirt and rubbish. ‘This dis- 
gusting work requires great resignation ; but it 
must be done. 

Goethe. (Briefe an Lavater.) 


There are ideal trains of events which run pa- 
rallel with the real ones, Seldom do they coin- 
cide. Men and accidents commonly modify 
every ideal event, or train of events, so that it ap- 
pears imperfect, and its consequences are equally 
imperiect, ‘Thus it was with the Reformation— 
instead of Protestantism, arose Lutheranism. 

Novalis, 


FREDERIC THE GREAT ON LAW REFORM. 


Extracted from Priifung der Gutachten der Kénigl: 
Preuss.: Immediut Justiz-Commission. By Gravell. 


| My pean Granp CHancentorn von Carmen, 


It cannot be unknown to you, that so early as 
the year 1746, and even earlier, I had laboured 
to remedy the obvious disorders and defects in 
the administration of justice in my kingdom and 
states, and that I especially ordered : 

1, That the courts of justice should be placed 
upon a better footing, and provided with skilful 
and honourable men. 

2. That the procedure should be cleared of 
useless formalities, the pogelbility of terminating 
suits within a year secured ; an 


3, That the hitherto scattered, vague, and am- 





biguous laws should be defined, and collected 








with the greatest possible precision and clear- 
ness, ‘ 

With re, to the first article, I have no 
doubt that, by the introduction of better subordi- 
nation into the courts; by more certain and regu- 
lar order in all branches of business; and espe- 
cially by the instructions, according to which the 
candidates for judicial offices are first subjected to 
the strictest examinations, then by acting as re- 
ferendaries in the court for several San daaiiiien, 
ised with all kinds of judicial labour, and their 
sentiments and conduct submitted to thorough 
investigation, sufficient competency may be se- 
cured. But these regulations, however well 
adapted to the case, will be fruitless unless the 
presidents of each court are strictly held to the 
most exact and thorough execution of my com- 
mands. 

It is, then, your business to see to this, in 
order that my intentions may be in every par- 
ticular exactly fulfilled; and to this end you 
must require from the presidents of the courts of 
justice a list of the names of all the members and 
subalterns of such courts, with an authentic, im- 
partial, and full report of the conduct of each in- 
dividual, and must desire that the most exact 
inquiries on these points be made by them at 
every visitation, For it is not enough that a 
servant of justice guard himself from gross cor- 
ruption; in every exercise of his office he must 
act without the slightest passion, and avoid every 
appearance of partiality. 

A man of profligate habits and loose morals is 
easily led to forget his duties: such people must 
by no means be suffered to have anything to do 
with the administration of justice. Neither must 
you be restrained from the dismissal of such un- 
worthy persons by any regard to their talents, 
their family connections, or any other considera- 
tions whatever. 

If 1 can thus make sure of the 
tegrity of my ministers of justice, I, on my part, 
will leave them the free pa unobstructed exercise 
of their own just and honest authority, and will 
honour and reward each of them according to his 
worth. On the other hand, I know no punish- 
ment too severe to be inflicted on men who are 
capable of so far disregarding their duty, as to 
convert an office destined to the protection of in- 
nocence and the maintenance of justice, into an 
instrument for the oppression of the one and the 
destruction of the other. 

Secondly, as to what regards procedure, I am 
fully disposed to believe that the abuses which 
formerly existed have been removed ; neverthe- 
less, the present system of procedure is still, as 
you must adinit, at botiom, the ill-contrived tissue 
of the canon law, of which all Germany has for 
centuries complained. 

It is contrary to reason that the parties who 
have complaints and grievances to allege should 
not be heard by the judge himself, but must 
make their wants knownthrough hired advocates. 
These advocates have the strongest interest in the 
multiplication and prolongation of suits, since 
upon them depend their gains and their whole 
prosperity. For if the pleadings, with the evi- 
dence taken in the course of them, do not find 
their way into the hands of the judge until the 
advocates have in writing wire-drawn, obscured, 
or mutilated the facts at their own pleasure, it is 
natural enough that he should lose the right point 
of view, decide on inadequate evidence, and, a8 
he is compelled to follow in their tortuous and 
delusive track (often against his own conviction), 
be at length necessitated to alia ih ii 
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manifestly unjust. | can hardly believe that any 
of the plain, judicious lawgivers of old times de- 
vised so unnatural a.system of procedure. 1 am 
much more inclined to suspect that the barbarism 
of later times, and the convenience and ease of 
judges, gave birth to this monstrous production. 
I find nothing in the Roman Jaw which leads me 
to any Opposite conclusion. ‘Ine Roman judges 
were obliged first to investigate the facis of the 
case themselves, before the advocates appointed 
by the parties could be heard, or judgment pro- 
nounced ; and if it is true, that even the Papal 
law expressly ordains that the judge shail inquire 
into the facis, and the advocates shall ouly speak 
to questions of law, my conjecture will be con- 
veried into a certainty. 

Be that, however, as it may—it is my decided 
and express will; 

That in future the judge himself hear the par- 
ties—their complaints and answers; that he 
weigh their statements, and the proofs therewith 
adduced, one against the other, and thus extract 
the true concatenation of the affair which gives 
occasion to the suit; and that, after having so 
done, he lay before them proposals of accommo- 
dation consistent with fairness and justice. | feel 
assured that merely by this arrangement, which 
will secure that the parties are completely in- 
structed as to the true state and posture of the 
case, by far the greater nuinber of suits will be 
settled by compromise. Even in those cases 
which cannot be disposed of by compromise, 
that elaborate mode of extracting evidence which 
has hitherto been the principal source of com- 
plexity and delay, will be rendered unnecessary. 

Ido not mean by this that parties in a legal 
proceeding are to be refused legal assistance ; on 
the contrary, it appears to me necessary both for 
the plaintiff and defendant, even during the in- 
vestigation of the facts, to engage an advocate ; 
in order that if the judge, from negligence, want 
of penetration, or partiality, do not conduct the 
investigation satisfactorily, the advocate may re- 
mind him of his duty, exercise a general control 
over him, ascertain upon what the rights of the 
parties are respectively founded, and use every 
possible care and precaution for the security of 
his client, 

In order, however, that this new sort of advo- 
cates be not again seduced into the old tortuous 
path, the matter must be so arranged that they 
have no interest in the delay and complication of 
suits, but must look to a totally different source 
of prosperity and success. ‘The referendaries 
must therefore, according to my new system, be 
more especially pon gp in the investigation of 
matters of fact, and be ealled upon to act as as- 
sessors to the counse! therein. ‘Those referen- 
daries who show the greatest ability and penetra- 
tion on these occasions, shall be kept in view for 
further advancement; and out of these shall be 
chosen the advocates, or as they might be more 
aptly called, assistant counsellors ; out of these 
again, in course of time, the principal counsel of 
the courts of justice. ‘The assistant counsel, as 
well as the chief counsel of the courts, must be 
paid by fixed salaries ; and to that end, the fees 
which they receive for their function# as advo- 
cates must be forined into a common fee-fund, It 
is possible that very few of the present advocates 
will qualify themselves to become counsel under 
the new system, anid will thus be left without the 
means of subsisienve, I would, however, make 
arrangements, that whatever useful and honour- 
able men are found among them should be em- 
ployed by preference as magistrates, justiciaries, 





and the like. Men of no merit whatever deserve 
no attention. 

Lastly, as to the laws. It appears to me per- 
fectly irrational and absurd that they should be 
for the most part written in a language which is 
not understood by those to whom they ought to 
serve as a guide and rule. It is not less absurd, 
that, in a country in which there exists an undis- 
puted legislative power, laws should be endured, 
which, by their obscurity and ambiguity, give 
continual occasion to the tedious disputations of 
lawyers; or that lengthy suits should arise upon 
the question, whether or not such a law or cus- 
tom has ever existed, or has acquired legal validi- 
ty. You must therefore take especial care that all 
laws for our states and subjects be drawn up in 
their own language; that they be perfectly pre- 
cise and determinate, and collected into one com- 
plete and compact body. 

But as almost every one of my provinces has 
its peculiar constitution, statutes and customs, 
which differ widely from each other, a code or 
compilation of laws proper to each must be 
framed, whereby the laws and privileges of each 
province may be distinguished from those of 
every other. But since such provincial statutes 
and customs are generally limited to certain 
topics, and contain no universal or complete rules 
of law ; and since the Corpus Juris of the Em- 
peror Justinian has for many centuries been used 
as the subsidiary code of almost all European 
states, and has been so received among us, it 
cannot be left out of account in the measures now 
projected. It is, however, well known that this 
Roman code is, for the most part, merely a col- 
lection of the opinions and decisions of lawyers 
in particular cases ; that it chiefly refers to ancient 
Roman institutions and formalities, now no longer 
applicable, and that it contains numerous contra- 
dictions. It will be necessary, therefore, to ab- 
stract.from it only such parts as are consistent 
with the law of nature, and with the present form 
of government and society ; to reject the useless ; 
to insert my own national laws in the proper 
places ; and thus will be produced a subsidiary- 
code to which the judge can recur in all cases for 
which the provincial law contains no provision. 

I must here remark that, as it appears to me, 
the Roman legislators, who were not sparing in 
their decisions on contested questions of law, did 
not sufficiently keep in view whatever might 
serve to obviate doubts in legal cases, and to pre- 
vent suits. 

It is, for instanee, well known what an infinite 
number of suits concerning transactions and con- 
tracts relating to immoveables (real property), 
arise out of the haste with which people conclude 
them, and the want of distinctness and precision 
in their expressions. Such suits would be en- 
tirely avoided, if all contracts relating to im- 
moveables were made in the presence of the 
judge, whose business it would be to see that 
neither party overreached the other, or took un- 
fair advantages : the contract itself, for the greater 
authentication of its contents, should be signed 
by the judge. For as law-suits must ever be 
reckoned among the evils of society—as sub- 
tracting from the well-being of the citizens—that 
is incontestably the best law which contains 
within itself the prevention of litigation. 

If, which is not to be doubted, I attain my end 
in the amelioration of the laws and the procedure, 
it is clear that a vast many lawyers will lose the 
consideration and authority which they derive 
from the mystery in which it is now invulved, 
by the simplification of their business: their 





subtilty-shop will be ruined, and the whole corps 
of advocates of the old school be rendered useless. 
But, on the other hand, I shall free my faithful 
subjects from no light burthen, and may there- 
fore expect to have more skilful and industrious 
merchants, manufacturers, and artisans, from 
whom the state will receive much better and more 
useful service. 

Now, as the execution of such a project is not 
the work of a single man, you must seek out the 
ablest and honestest men whom you can possibly 
find ; divide the several sorts of labour among 
them ; form them into a commission, and make 
all your regulations after common deliberation 
and agreement. Similar law commissions must 
in future sit permanently, in order that all defects, 
ambiguities, or vices of the laws may, as they 
present themselves, be supplied, interpreted, or 
corrected in a fundamental manner. 

On the other hand, I will not allow that any 
judges, courts of justice, or ministers of state 
whatsoever, take upon themselves p stretch or 
contract the laws, much less to make new ones ; 
but if, in course of time, doubts or deficiencies in 
the laws or the procedure arise, notice of the 
same must be given to the appropriate law com- 
mission: the ease, having regard to the signifi- 
cation and intention of the existing laws, must 
then be laid before you to be fully weighed, and 
if a positive change or addition be found neces- 
sary, a well-considered report must be presented 
to me. 

I leave it to you, then, to think further on the 
matter, and to devise the means requisite for its 
execution ; and in return I promise to protect you 
most vigorously against all cabals and all oppo- 
sition, as your well-aflectioned king, 

F REDERIC. 
Potsdam, April 14, 1780. 
To the Grand Chancellor von Carmer. 
FINNISH LEGEND. 

There was once a giantess who had a daughter, 
and the child saw a husbandman ploughing in the 
field. Then she ran and picked him up with her 
finger and thumb, and put him and his plough and 
his oxen into her apron, and carried them to her 
mother, and said, ‘* Mother, what sort of beetle is 
this, that I found wrigyling in the ground?” But 
the mother said, ** Put it away, my child, we 
must be gone out of this land, for these people 
will dwell in it.” 

[ The giant race was doomed to retire before 
the tiller of the ground. Agriculture was odious 
to them as well as to the dwarfs, ‘The rude in- 
nocence of the giant child, to whom man appeared 
a tiny insect, a beetle groveling in the earth, and 
the secret alarm which this small being struck 
into the mother, cannot be more happily depicted 


than in these few touches. | 
Grimm, (Deutsche Mythologie.) 


Florence, September 4, 1816. 


I have seen a great many works of art. My 
preference for the old masters, down to the time 
of Rafael, is strongly confirmed. Giovanni Bel- 
lini, who was my favourite eight years ago, be- 
came so once more at Venice. And at Bologna 
we saw works of Francia’s whieh amazed us. 
Masaccio, Mantegna, Vivarini, and Carpaccio can 
only be known in Italy. I have already seen 
innumerable things by Giotto, and I now perfect- 
ly understand the etre of Italian art. hat I 
saw in Nuremberg and Munich threw great light 
on what I have seen here. In the fourteenth 
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century, Giotto formed himself after,the antique ; 
then again his school took another direction. 
Masaccio soars at once to the higher regions. 
Then art sinks again, and during the first sixty 
years of the fifteenth century, the Germans are 
far superior to the Italians. Then the other 
scale rises. After the time of Rafael and Direr, 
the spirit is extinct on both sides the Alps ;—the 
only difference is, that in ltaly, art (i. e. techni- 
cal art) survived. In architecture the Italians of 
the middle ages are not to be compared to the 
Germans. In sculpture they surpass them. 
B. G. Niebuhr. (Lebensnachrichten.) 


His portfolio contained, indeed, scarcely any- 
thing but outlines, but, as they were traced 
through on the pictures themselves, they had per- 
fectly preserved their antique character; and how 
touching was that! On every figure and counte- 
nance rested the spirit of simple, calm existence. 
It was impossible not to feel certain that all, if 
not great Mid noble, were gentle and good. A 
cheerful spirit of union, a willing eee ee 
ment of an object of reverence above us, a calm 
surrender of the soul to love and faith, sat on 
every face and breathed in every gesture. The 
old bald-headed man, the rich-locked boy, the 
high-spirited youth, the sedate and earnest man, 
the glorified saint, the hovering angel, all ap- 
peared blessed in innocent contentment, in pious 
acquiescence. ‘The homeliest figure bore traces 
of a heavenly life, and the service and worship of 
God seemed the occupation fitted to every nature. 

Goethe. (Wahlverwandschaften.) 


Darwin remarks that we are less dazzled by 
the light at waking, if we have been dreaming of 
visible objects. Happy are those who have here 
dreamt of a higher vision! They will the sooner 
be able to endure the glories of the world to 
come. 

Novalis. 


There are so many tender and holy emotions | 


flying about in our inward world, which, like 
angels, can never assume the body of an outward 
act; so many rich and lovely flowers spring up 
which bear no seed, that it is a happiness poetry 
was invented, which receives into its limbus all 
these incorporeal spirits, and the perfume of all 
these flowers. 
Jean Paul. 


DINNER, A DRAMATIC POEM. 


The party passed through the large folding: 
doors into the dining-room, which looked imme- 
diately on the garden. Before them lay the op- 
posite hills, with their thickets of varied green, 
and beautiful clumps of wood ; in the foreground 
was the lawn, belted and perfumed round with 
beds of the loveliest flowers, while, like the 
crystal coronet of the green plain, a fountain 
sparkled and gushed in the middle, and invited 
equally to silence or to conversation by its sweet 
and silvery tones, 

All seated themselves at table. Flowers of all 
hues arranged in beautiful vases, and fresh, ruddy 
cherries in pretty baskets, sparkled over the 
snowy linen, ‘Why is it,” said Emelia, after a 

ause of some minutes, ‘ that every dinner party 
ins in silence’? People are thonghtful, and 
look down; nobody even expects an animated 
conversation ; for it seems that the soup brings 


feeling, which usually contrasts strongly with 
the conclusion of the dinner and the dessert.”’ 

“The hunger which is geuerally excited by 
the proximity of eatables, will explain a good 
deal,” said Wilibald, ** especially when dinner is 
served at a later hour than wags fixed.” 

oe * * * * * * 

“To return to the soup, which we have now 
despatched,” said Lothair; “I do not think the 
taciturnity which accompanies it depends so 
much on our material wants. It seems to me 
that every meal or feast is a drama,—when at its 
best, a Shakspearian comedy,—and has its rules 
and necessities, by which it is in most cases 
unconsciously governed.” 

** How can any reasonable man think other- 
wise ?’’ said Wilibald, laughing. ‘+ How often 
is the comic poet unconsciously the richest 
subject for comedy !” 

‘Let him speak,” said Meufred; ** you may 
afterwards compare a dinner to a battle, or to the 
history of the world, if you will. At table, there 
ought to be the most unqualified freedom of 
thought and eating.” 

‘That the changing courses and dishes may 
most aptly be compared to acts and scenes,” 
continued Lothair, ** must strike every body ; nor 
is it less obvious to the reflecting and refined 
eater (I ignore those lower natures who doubt of 
every thing they cannot understand, and in their 
gross and material stupidity adhere to the belief 
that eating is nothing more than an expedient for 
allaying hunger), that a ceriain pervading senti- 
ment should be expressed, with which nothing 
in the whole composition of the table should be 
incongruous or discordant—whether it be the 
dishes, the wines, or the conversation. For out 
of all these parts should arise a romantic compo- 
sition, which should at once amuse, satisfy and 
delight ; free from all vehement excitement of the 
curiosity or the sympathy, from all illusion, and 
from all bitter recoilections. -Mpigrammatic 
dishes, for instance, which have frequently been 
/employed to cheat and delude, are to be con- 
demned as repugnant to all good taste.” 
| ‘In the north of Germany,” said Ernest, “I 
/once saw a sweetmeat representing a heap of 
| turf, which appeared to give extreme delight to 
| the guests.”’ 

‘‘T have read in Vasari of most romantic 
| feasts,”” said Clara, ‘+ given by the Florentine 
| painters to one another. ‘hey would have only 
| terrified me, for they pushed these strange dis- 
| tortions of fancy to the very utmost. Not only 
did they construct and demolish palaces and tem- 
_ ples of various meats, but even hell, with all its 
awful shades, was pressed into the service of 
their poetical extravagance. ‘T'oads and serpents 
enclosed the choicest dainties, and the dessert 
consisted of ghosts and skeletons in confec- 
tionary.” 

“‘T should have liked much to be present at 
these wild, fantastic entertainments,’’ said Man- 
fred. ‘I never could read the description of 
them without the greatest pleasure. Why should 
not fear, horror, surprise, be brought into section 
in our most immediate and every-day life? All, 
even the strangest and the wildest, has its time.” 

** But, dear Lothair,” said ‘Theodore, ** go on 
with — comparison of a dinner with a drama.” 

* To satisfy your curiosity,”’ replied Lothair, 
‘“*[ must begin by pointing out how weighty a 
part of a play is he intréduction. This may be 
conceived in three different and principal ways : 
either, that the situation of affairs be made known 





means of acalm narration, as in * The Comedy 
of Errois;’’ or that the poet plunge us into 
tumult and confusion, out of which light and dis. 
tinetness are gradually evolved, as in ** Romeo 
and Juliet,”’ which begins with broils ; or, third. 
ly, that he lead us at once into the midst of the 
action, but with calmness and deliberation, as in 
“ Twelfth Night.”” It is unquestionable that the 
last method is to be preferred fur a dinner ; and 
that therefore all civilised nations, and people 
who do not strive to live and to eat after a strange 
and fantastic manner, open their repast with a 
strong, but mild, calmly-digested soup. As all 
wen have an innate propensity to the drama, and 
the perception that all is drama sleeps darkly 
within the..1, they take care, with reason, not to 
be too witty, too clever, or too talkative, as long 
as the soup is before them.” 

Emelia Jaughed and no‘ded assent, and Lo- 
thair continued. ** As, in the last-mentioned 
comedy, afier the almost elegiac introduction, 
those pleasant personages Sir ‘Toby, Maria and 
Sir Andrew Aguecheek enter asa gay and stimu- 
lating episode; so, the solid viands are preceded 
by anchovies, caviar, or something highly fia- 
voured, which does not immediately allay hunger. 
And thus, not to be too diffuse, satisfaction and 
excitement succeed each other in agreeable alter- 
nations up to the time of the dessert, which must 
be entirely humorous, poetical and unrestrained ; 
as the comedy in question closes with that most 
delightfully childish, but significant song of the 
most delightful of all fools ;—or, as ‘ Much Ado 
About Nothing,’ and ‘As You Like It,’ end 
with a dance, or ‘ I'he Winter’s Tale’ with the 
living statue.” 

**] see clearly,” said Clara, ‘that we ought 
to learn eating at school, just as much as any 
other science.”’ 

‘*Certainly,”” said Lothair; ‘ nothing is so 
unbecoming an accomplished man as to eat in an 
injudicious, unscientific and tasteless manner ; for 
as food is a want of our nature, either the utmost 
simplicity should reign at our meals, or elegance 
and mirth should enter into them, and diffuse 
ease and cheerfulness.” 

“In truth,” said Ernest, ‘nothing troubles 

one’s enjoyment so much as a vacillating mixture 
of frugality and unpleasurable profusion ;—as 
sometines one is inundated with excellent wine 
to wash down meagre and ill-cooked viands,—or 
condemned to gulp down wretched wine with 
excessively dainty high-flavoured dishes, served 
on splendid china. hese are the true tragi- 
comedies, such as every well-regulated and ac- 
curate mind which aims at harmony and consist- 
ency, will utterly condemn and eschew.” 
* Under the same class,” said Antony, ** may 
be ranged immoderate drinking from ambition; 
or when some host, with all the animation of 
semi-drunkenness, forcibly obliges you to drink, 
assuring you with ever-increasing loudness and 
vehemence, that the wine deserves to be drunk— 
that this cost so much a bottle, and this so much, 
but that he does not grudge it to good friends, 
and that he can stand it, if they should drink 
twice as much. Such a man, in his pride of 
purse, does not only reckon the cost of the feast, 
and the consumption of each guest, but he has no 
rest till you know the price of every table and 
chair in his house. If he happen to possess any 
works of art, or curiosities, ‘4 is wholly intolera- 
ble. His highest enjoyment is, in all friendli- 
ness, to make his guests feel that compared to 
him they are poor and bankrupt.” 
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‘* It must also be observed,’’ continued Lothair, 
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«that as there ought to be a certain keeping and 
harmony between the viands and the vessels in 
which they are served, so the former must not be 
neglected or injured by an over- proportion of con- 
versation. ‘Ihe introductory soup should, as has 
already been said, be accompanied by quiet union 
and attention: after this, a little gentle politics, 
or short anecdotes, or light philosophical remarks, 
are allowable ; if a company is not very sure of 
its wit and facetiousness, let it not expend them 
too early, for at the entrance of the sweets and 
fruits and fine wines, all seriousness must utterly 
vanish ; that which a quarter of an hour sooner 
was unseemly and irregular, is now perfectly ad- 
missible ; even ladies take courage to laugh out: 
Jove reveals itself more undisguisedly ; jealousy 
betrays itself by more open sallies—everybody 
throws himself off his guard, and does not shrink 
from exposing himself to the hitting jokes of his 
friend; even some pungent and rather severe 
stories may now circulate. Great lords formerly 
had their fools and jesters enter with the sweet- 
meats, that at the close of their meal they might 
feel themselves men,—gay, merry, and uncon- 
strained.”” 

«« Now,” said Theodore, * that is the time se- 
lected for bringing in all the litle children ; if, 
indeed, they have not been seated, rank and file, 
at table.”” 

* Yes,”’ said Manfred, ** and the conversation 
rises to the affecting, on the high ideal virtues of 
the sweet little creatures and their unutterable love 
for their parents, and that of the parents for 
them.” 

“ And when it takes a very lofty flight,” said 
Theodore, * tears are shed, as the last and most 
precious liquor which is to be produced; and 
thus the dinner closes amidst the deepest commo- 
tion of heart.” 


” 


“Tt is not enough,”’ resumed Lothair, * that 
we avoid such absurdity and ill-breeding ; every 
dinner-conversation should be a work of art, a 
suitable accompaniment to the meal, adapted to it 
according to the rules of thorough bass. 1 do not 
make any mention of those frightfullv large par- 
ties which are now, alas! become almost an uni- 


| like so many other barbarous customs, has been 
| imported and found a place amongst us.” 

|, * ‘The sickly caricature of these great entertain- 
ments,”’ added Wilibald, ** are the still larger tea- 
parties and cold suppers, in which the pleasure is 
heightened by the universal bustle and uproar ;— 
where, in the general contusion of tongues, ser: 
vants, called aud uncalled, balancing trays of all 
possible refreshments, dance in between the 
talkers ; each sweeps with his load through every 
room, to seek he knows not what; and a lover 
of order is fain to take up a position by the stove 
or the window, to escape being run down in the 
universal flight, or seized and carried along in the 
stream of some migratory horde.” 

*This,”’ said Manfred, * is the true high style of 
our social life; Michael Angelo’s Last Judgment 
to the miniature picture of old hospitality and in- 
timate friendship ; the final decree of art, the end 
of the imagination, the fulfilment of tume, of which 
ull the prophets have spoken.” 

Tieck. (Phantasus.) 


Duclos remarks that few distinguished works 
have been produced by any but authors by pro- 
fession. in France, this class has long been held 
in respect. With us, a man used to be esteemed 
as less than nothing if he were only an author. 
This prejudice still shows itself here and there, 
but the force of honoured examples must in time 
crush it. Authorship is, according to the spirit 
in which it is pursued, an infamy, a pastime, a 
day-labour, ahandicraft, an art, a science, a virtue. 

A. W.v. Schlegel. 


As to the manner in which history should be 
studied, the following observations may suffice. 

It must, as a whole, be regarded in the light of 
an epos, which has no definite beginning nor end. 
The student must select that point which he re- 
gards as the most important or the most interest- 
ing, and taking his stand on that, must continue 
to build and to extend in every direction. 
| He must avoid those so-called universal histo- 
i ries, which teach nothing; at present there are 
no others. A trae universal history must be con- 





versal fashion in our country; where acquaint- | ceived in the epic style,—that is, in the spirit 


that science and art—all that a life rich in expe- 
rience and versed in public affairs can give,— 
must combine to form the historian. 

The first archetypes of the historical style are 
the epos in its primitive form, and the tragedy : 
for if universal history—whose rise, like the 
sources of the Nile, baffles discovery—loves the 
epic form and fulness, particular history, on the 
other hand, requires to be arranged concentrically 
around one common point; not to mention that, 
for the historian, tragedy is the true source of 
those grand conceptions and of that elevated 
mode of thinking to which he ought to form 
himself. 
Schelling. (Vorlesungen iiber die Methode des acade- 

mischen Studiums.) 


There are two ways of writing history, one 
for the learned, the other for the unlearned. In 
the first case, the writer assumes that the reader 
is thoroughly conversant with the partieular facts. 
His sole purpose is by apt suggestions and in- 
structive comparisons to remind the reader of 
what he already knows, and thus, in the place of 
his own desultory knowledge of facts, to present 
him with a grand whole, or at least to impress it 
more vividly on his mind. 

In the other case, the writer, even while ad- 
hering to the same unity of design, is compelled 
to narrate all the particular facts. 

Goethe, (Recensionen.) 


The writer, or even the student, of history, 
ought, if possible, to know all nations in their 
own tongue. Languages have one inscrutable 
origin—as have all national peculiarities,—and 
he has but an imperfect knowledge of a people 
who does not know their language. 

B. G. Niebuhr. (Lebensnachrichten.) 

I hate all people who want to found sects. It 
is not error, but sectarian error—nay, and even 
sectarian truth,—which causes the unhappiness 
of mankind. 

Lessing. 


Love one human being purely and warmly, 





ances and strangers, friends and foes, men of | perceptible in Herodotus. What are now so 
talent and fools, young girls and old dowagers, | called are compendiums, from which everything 
are seated at random at a long table: those din- | extraordinary or important is effaced: let even 
ners for which the hostess has thought and bustled, | the reader who does not mean to addict himself 
and of which she has dreamt, for a week ; where | to history as his peculiar department, recur as 
she has arranged everything with great splendour, | much as possible to original sources and particu- 
and still greater bad taste, only that she may at | lar histories, which will afford him far more in- 
length be quit of an entertainment long expected | struction. For modern history, let him learn to 


from her, in return fur the dozen or more similar 
feasts which she has undergone. In addition to 
these legal claimants, she invites everybody to 
whom she thinks she owes any civility, and 
eagerly catches about a dozen travellers in her 
net, that she may remained discharged of all after- 
claims to hospitality from them. No! I do not 
allude to those tables at which no one speaks, or 
all talk at once ; at which chaos reigns, and only 
in few and rare moments some solitary, private 
pleasantry can struggle into being ; where every 
conversation comes into the world still-born, or 
must expire in a moment, like a fish on dry land ; 
those feasts at which the host must set himself on 
the rack in order to play the host well, to watch 
every part of the rates to drink wine with every- 
ody, and to whisper frosty jests into the ears of 
silly, simpering ladies;—let us pass over in 
silence these barbarisms of our times, this death 
of all social pleasure and of all hospitality, which, 


| relish the naive simplicity of chronicles, which 
| make no pretension to elaborate delineations of 
character, nor to a psychological analysis of mo- 
tives. 

He who wishes to cultivate and pursue history 
as an art, must adhere exclusively to the ancients, 
who, since the decline of that community and 
publicity which distinguished the life of Greece 











and Rome, can never again be equaled. Putting 
aside Gibbon, whose work has the advantage of 
a vast range of subject, and of the whole force of | 
the transition from ancient to modern civilisation 
(although even he isa rhetor and nota histurian), | 
there exist only national historians; and among | 
these posterity will mention none-but Macchia- | 
velli and Johannes v. Miller: ‘The letters of the | 
latter, written when a young man, will partly 
enable the aspirant after eminence in this high 
walk of literature to calculate the steps he has to 





climb. It may be generally affirmed, that all 


and you will love all. ‘I'he heart in this heaven, 
like the wandering sun, sees nothing, from the 
dew drop to the ocean, but a mirror which it 
warms and fills, 

Jean Paul. 


THE DROWNED CHILD. 


, - . She sprang into the boat, grasped 
the oar, and pushed off. ‘The boat did not move; 
she was compelled to use all her strength, and to 
repeat the eflort. ‘The boat rocked and floated a 
little from the shore. On her left arm was the 
child, in her left hand the book, in her right the 
oar ;—she tottered with the motion and fell. The 
oar dragged her towards one side of the boat, 
and, as she tried to recover herself, the child and 
the book towards the other; they fell into the 
water, 

She grasped the child's clothes, but her own 
position rendered it impossible for her to rise. 
Her right hand, now disengaged, was not sufli- 
cient to enable her to turn or to stand up; at 
length she accomplished it; she drew the child 
out of the water, but his eyes were closed—he 
had ceased to breathe. 

At this moment her whole recollection re- 
turned, but the greater was her anguish. ‘I'he 
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boat had drifted almost into the middle of the| desire; it leads him from triumph to triumph, 


lake, the oar had floated far away, she saw no 
one on the shore—and what would it have availed 
her if she had? Cut off from every thing, she 
floated on the faithless, pathless element. 

She sought help from herself. She had often 
heard the means described of restoring those ap- 
parently drowned, and had even witnessed their 
efficacy. She stripped the child, and dried it 
with her muslin robe. She tore open her bosom, 
and for the first time laid it bare to the heavens ; 
for the first time she pressed a living creature to 
her pure, naked breast. Alas! it was not liv- 
ing ! 

The cold limbs of the unhappy babe struck a 
chill to her inmost heart. Streams of tears gushed 
from her eyes, and gave to the surface of the 
lifeless body an appearance of warmth and life. 
She would not give over. She wrapped it round 
and round in her shawl ; she chafed, pressed and 
breathed on it, and thus, and by tears and kisses, 
she felt as if she in some measure compensated 
for the want of those succours which, in her 
desolate situation, were denied her. 

All in vain! Motionless lay the child upon 
her arm,—motionless lay the boat on the surface 
of the water. But even now her sweet spirit 
left her not utterly helpless. She turned to the 
IIelper above. She sank on her knees in the 
boat, and raised the lifeless babe with both arms 
ucross her innocent breast—as white, and, alas! 
as cold, as marble. With tearful eyes she looked 
upward, and called for help from thence, where 
a tender heart hopes to find it in the greatest 
abundance when its need is the greatest. 

And not in vain did she turn to the heavens, 
whence already the stars began to look forth. A 
soft breeze arose, and wafted the boat.close to 
the landing place at the plane trees. 

Goethe. (Wahlverwandtschaften. ) 


Concerning nothing do we come to more false 
conclusions and make more false steps, than con- 
cerning woman’s cheerfulness. Ah! how many 
of these affectionate creatures are there who pine 
unknown, despond smiling, and wither jesting ; 
who with bright, joyous eyes, flee into a corner, 
as if behind a fan, that there they may right 
gladly break out into the tears which oppressed 
them ; who pay for the day of smiles by a night 
of tears —just as an unusually transparent, clear 
and mistless day surely foretells rains ! 

Jean Paul, (Campaner-Thal.) 


The poet must have the power of bringing be- 
fore himself the thoughts of others; likewise 
thoughts in every kind of series, and in every 
variety of expression. 

Novalis. 


LETTER FROM AN OLD MARRIED WOMAN TO A SEN- 
SITIVE YOUNG LADY. 

You do your husband injustice, dear child, if 
you think he loves you less than formerly. He 
is a man of an ardent, active temper, who loves 
labour and exertion, and finds his pleasure in 
them; and as long as his love for you furnished 
him with labour and exertion he was completely 
absorbed in it. But this has, of course, ceased; 
your reciprocal position—but by no means his 
love, as you imagine—has changed. 

A love which seeks to conquer, and a love 
which has conquered, are two totally different 
passions. ‘The one puts on the stretch all the 
virtues of the hero; it excites in him fear, hope, 





and makes him think every foot of ground that 
he gains, a kingdom. Hence it keeps alive and 
fosters all the active powers of the man who 
abanduns himself to it. The happy husband 
cannot appear like the lover; he has not, like him, 
to fear, to hope, and to desire; he has no longer 
that charming toil, with all its triumphs, which 
he had before, nor can that which he has already 
won be again a conquest. 

You have only, my dear child, to attend to this 
most natural and inevitable difference, and you 
will see in the whole conduct of your husband, 
who now finds more pleasure in business than 
in your smiles, nothing to offend you. You 
wish—do you not ?—that he would still sit with 
you alone on the mossy bank in front of the 
grotto, as he used to do, look in your blue eyes, 
and kneel to kiss your pretty hand. You wish 
that he would paint to you in livelier colours than 
ever those delights of love which lovers know 
how to describe with so much art and passion ; 
that he would lead your imagination from one 
rapture to another. My wishes, at least for the 
first year after I married my husband, went to 
nothing short of this. But it will not do ;—the 
best husband is alsu the most useful and active 
member of society; and when love no longer 
demands toil and trouble—when every triumph 
is a mere repetition of the last—when success 
has lost something of its value along with its 
novelty—the taste for activity no longer finds its 
appropriate food, and turns to fresh objects of 
pursuit. ‘The necessity for occupation and for 
progress is of the very essence of our souls ; 
and if our husbands are guided by reason in the 
choice of occupation, we ought not to pout be- 
cause they do not sit with us so often as formerly 
by the silver brook or under the beech tree. At 
first I too found it hard to endure the change. 
But my husband talked to me about it with per- 
fect frankness and sincerity. ‘The joy with 
which you receive me,” said he, ‘* does not con- 
ceal your vexation, and your saddened eye tries 
in vain to assume a cheerful look; I see what 
you waut—that! would sit as I used to do on the 
mossy bank, hang on all your steps, and live on 
your breath; but this is impossible. I would 
bring you down from the top of the church 
steeple on a rope-ladder, at the peril of my life, 
if 1 could obtain you in no other way ; but now, 
as I have you fast in my arms, as all dangers are 
passed and all obstacles overcome, my passion 
can no longer find satisfaction in that way. What 
has once been sacrificed to my self-love, ceases 
to he a sacrifice. ‘The spirit of invention, dis- 
covery and conquest, inherent in man, demands 
a new career. Before | obtained you I used all 
the virtues I possessed as steps by which to reach 
you; but now, as I have you, I place you at the 
top of them, and you are the highest step from 
which I now hope to ascend higher.” 

Little as | relished the notion of the church 
tower, or the honour of serving as the highest step 
under my husband's feet, time and reflection on 
the course of human affairs convinced me that the 
thing could not be otherwise. I therefore turned 
my active mind, which would perhaps in. time 
have been tired of the mossy bank, to the do- 
mestic business which came within my depart- 
ment; and when we had both been busy and 
bustling in our several ways, and could tell each 
other in the evening what we had been doing, he 
in the fields, and I in the house or the garden, 
we were often more happy and contented than 
the most loving couple in the world. 





And, what is best of all, this pleasure has not 
left us after thirty years of marriage. We talk 
with as much animation as ever of our domestic 
affairs ; 1 have learned to know all my husband’s 
tastes, and I relate to him whatever f think likely 
to please him out of journals, whether political 
or literary ; | recommend bvoks to him, and lay 
them before him ; | earry on the correspondence 
with our married children, and often delight him 
with good news of them and our little grand- 
children. As to his accounts, I understand them 
as well as he, and make them easier to him by 
having mine of all the yearly ouday which passes 
through my hands, ready and in order; if neces. 
sary, | can send ina statement to the treasury 
chamber, and my hand makes as good a figure 
in our cashbook as his; we are aceustomed to 
the same order, we know the spirit of all our 
affairs and duties, and we have one aim and one 
rule in all our undertakings. 

This would never have been the case if we 
had played the part of tender lovers after mar- 
riage as well as before, and had exhausted our 
energies in asseverations of mutual love, We 
should perhaps have regarded each other with 
ennui, and have soon found the grotto too damp, 
the evening air too cool, the noantide too hot, the 
morning fatiguing. We should have longed for 
visitors, who when they came would not have 
been amused, and would have impatiently awaited 
the hour of departure, or, if we went to them, 
would have wished us away. Spoiled by effemi- 
nate trifling, we should have wanted to continue 
to trifle, and to share in pleasures we could not 
enjoy; or have been compelled to find refuge at 
the card-table—the last place at which the old 
can figure with the young, 

Do you wish not to fall into this state, my 
dear child? Follow my example, and do not 
torment yourself and your excellent husband 
with unreasonable exactions. Don’t think, how- 
ever, that I have entirely renounced the pleasure 
of seeing mine at my feet. Opportunities for 
this present themselves far more frequently to 
those who do not seek, but seem to avoid them, 
than to those who allow themselves to be found 
on the mossy bank at all times, and as often as it 
pleases their lord and master. 

I still sometimes sing to my little grandchild- 
ren, when they come to see me, a song which, 
in the days when his love had still to contend 
with all sorts of obstacles, used to throw him 
into raptures; and when the little ones cry, 
“Ancora! ancora! grandmamma,”’ his eyes fill 
with tears of joy. I asked him once whether he 
would not now think it too dangerous to bring 
me downa rope-ladder from the top of the church 
steeple, upon which he called out as vehemently 
as the children, ‘Oh, ancora! grandmamma, 
ancora!’ 

P.S.—One thing, my dear child, 1 forgot. It 
seems to me that you trust too entirely to your 
good cause and your good heart, (perhaps, too, 
a little to your blue eves,) and do not deign to 
try to attract your husband anew. I faney you 
are at home, just as you were a week ago in 
society at our excellent G—’s, where I found 
you all as stiff and silent as if you had met only 
to tire each other to death. Did you not observe 
how soon I set the whole company *in motion? 
This was merely by a few words addressed to 
each, on the subject I thought most agreeable or 
most flattering to him. After atime the others 
began to feel more happy and at their ease, and 
we parted in high spirits and good humour. 

What I did there, I do daily at home. I try 
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10 make myself and all around me agreeable. It 
will not do to leave a man to himself ull he comes 
io you, to take no pains to attract him, or to ap- 
pear before him with a long face. But it is not 
so difieult as you think, dear child, to behave to 
a husband so that he shail remain for ever in 
some measure alover. [am an old woman, but 

ou can still do what you like ; a word from you 
at the right time will not fail of its effect. What 
need have you to play the suffering virtue? ‘The 
tear of a loving girl, says an old book, is like a 
dewdrop on the rose; but that on the cheek of a 
wife is a drop of poison to her husband. ‘Try 
to appear cheerful and contented, and your hus- 
band will be so; and when you have made him 
happy you will become so, not in appearance, 
but in reality. 

The skill required is not so great. Nothing 
flatters 1 man so much as the happiness of his 
wife; he is always proud of himself as the source 
of it. As soon as you are cheerful, you will be 
lively and alert, and every moment will afford 
you au opportunity of letting fall an agreeable 
word. Your education, which gives you an 
immense advantage, will greatly assist you; and 
your sensibility will become the noblest gift that 
nature has bestowed on you, when it shows 
itself in affectionate assiduity, and stamps on 
every action a soft, kind and tender character, 
instead of wasting itself in secret repinings. 
Justus Moser. (Patriotische Fantasien.) 


There are in certain heads a kind of estab- 
lished errors against which reason has no 
weapons, ‘There are more of these mere asser- 
tions current than one would believe. Men are 
very fond of proving their steadfast adherence to 
nonsense, 

Von Knebel, 


Innocence and ignorance are sisters. But 
there are noble and vulgar sisters. Vulgar inno- 
cence and ignorance are mortal, they have pretty 
faces, but wholly without expression, and of a 
transient beauty ; the noble sisters are immortal, 
their lofty forms are unchangeable, and their 
countenances are still radiant with the light of 
paradise. ‘They dwell in heaven, and visit only 
the noblest and most severely tried of mankind. 

Novalis, 


Both love of mankind and respect for their 
rights are duties; the former however only a 
conditional, the latter an unconditional, purely 
imperative duty, which he must be perfectly cer- 
tain not to have transgressed, who would give 
himselt up to the sweet emotions arising from 
beneficence. 

Kant, (Zum ewigen Frieden.) 


As no censor can found his prohibitions on 
the exclusive possession and protection of truth, 
he must maintain his right to a dominion over 
is on some other ground than the worth or 
worthlessness of its results. ‘Chis other ground 
\8, their influence on the peopl:. ‘The poor peo- 
ple! Every where are they invited into the 
court of the palace when the heaviest burthens 
of war or of peace are to be carried away; every 
where are they driven out of it when the great- 
est treasures are to be distributed, e. g. light, art, 
pleasure, &c. 

With what right does any one class demand 

e exclusive ion of light ?—unless in- 


of the iniquiious power of ruling more absolutely 
from its own light over others’ darkness. 

Can a state permit the development of the 
faculties of human nature only to certain indi- 
viduals, as it grants titles and orders?) On the 
contrary, the claim ona state for the means of 
culture is the stronger, the smaller its actual 
amount; the demand for the primary and sim- 
plest education, more urgent than for the highest. 

But upon this matter the old arguments—the 
hoary satellites of despotism—still exist ; name- 
ly, that the people, like horses and birds in the 
mill or the fowling-floor, serve both their own 
interests and the interests of the state much bet- 
ter when blinded, 

But these decrepit servants of tyranny knav- 
ishly assume that the same sunlight which is 
useful on mountains, is mischievous in valleys ; 
and that want of education, though it will not 
protect the high against error and corruption, will 
the low; that truth misunderstood can never be- 
come truth misused, except among the people. 

Jean Paul, 


. . « » Such are the desponding conclusions as 
to human affairs to which we are inevitably driven 
if we do not cherish a firm conviction that the 
pure abstract principles of right have an objective 
reality—i. e. are susceptible of execution; and 
that the transactions either of the people of a 
state, or of states with one another, must be in 
accordance with those principles, let empirical 
policy oppose to them what it may. True policy 
can therefore take no step without first doing 
homage to morality ; and although policy is cer- 
tainly in itself a difficult art, yet its union with 
morality is no art at all; since, wherever they 
are opposed, the latter cuts the knot which the 
former cannot untie. Justice must be held sa- 
ered by men, let the sacrifices it may cost the 
sovereign power be what they may. ‘There can 
be no acting by halves, nor contriving that inte1- 
mediate thing between justice and expediency, 
a justice subject to conditions of narrow and 
partial utility; but all policy, to have any per- 
manent strength, must bow the knee to justice. 

Kant. (Zum ewigen Frieden.) 


RELIGION AND ART. 


The Greeks were in a certain sense fortunate, 
that long before art had a visible existence, the 
genius of the people had prepared the way for 
the artist and had prefigured the whole world of 
art. ‘That mystical element which is so essen- 
tial a part of religion,—in which we dimly con- 
ceive and feel the divine nature as infinite and 
absolutely different from the human—as inca- 
pable of all representation and the subject only 
of faint and imperfect suggestions,— this element 
was not wholly excluded indeed—for that is im- 
possible—but thrown into the back-ground, espe- 
cially by poetry. The ancient legends which 
deseribe the secret influences of the universal 
powers of nature, had, even as early as the 
Homerie age, nearly lost all meaning to the 
Greeks; the festal rites which sprang from this 
root continued to be observed as venerable and 
traditional ceremonies; but poetry followed her 
inevitable course—to fashion evervthing after 
the analogy of human life; and with this a sim- 
ple piety, which conceived the Deity as a human 
protector and counsellor, a father and friend in 
every time of need, was perfectly consistent. 
The bards, who were themselves only the organs 





deed it means also to claim exclusive possession 


their descriptions more individual and precise ; 
as we see that Homer did not attain to the same 
degree of sensible distinctness which charac- 
terised the poets of the most flourishing age of 
plastic ait. When, however, plastic art had 
sueceeded in representing the outward forms of 
life in all their truth and significancy, there re- 
mained only for her to give substance to the ided 
images which the imagination had already inde 
vidualised. And although this could never be 
done without av entirely original conception, 
without inspiration, and an exertion of genius 
on the part of the artist, yet the general concep- 
tion of the god entertained by the whole nation 
was there, and served as a criterion of the accu- 
racy of the representation. If the established 
and distinct conception of the god, and the ex- 
quisite sense of the Greeks for the character of 
forms, were completely satisfied, a normal image 
arose, to which all succeeding artists conformed, 
though with the living freedom of genius ; evine- 
ing that peculiar taste and judgment of the Hel- 
lenic nations, equally removed from oriental stiff- 
ness and servility, and from the modern rage for 
originality, which is the mere offspring of vanity. 
Statues of gods and heroes were produced, which 
possessed not less internal truth and distinctness 
than if the gods and herves had actually set to 
the artists. ‘This state of things the world has 
beheld but once, because it was only in Greece 
that art was the business of the nation. 

The foregoing remarks are illustrated chiefly 
by the statues of those gods who were in the 
highest degree individualised : i. e. whose nature 
was the least susceptible of being reduced to an 
elemental idea. It is not as significant symbols, 
but as actual existences, that we consider them; 
which arises not from their having been the ob- 
jects of outward perception, but from their ideal 
character having lived through the whole history 
of the Greek races by which they were wor- 
shiped, and received a thousand impressions from 
it. Hence they are in the highest degree corpo- 
real,—they possess the most intense personality. 

They are, the gods of Olympus; the supreme 
Zeus, with his children and kindred. 

Ottfried Miller. 


BERLIN SINGING SCHOOL. 


My main reason for wishing for you now, is 
purely ideal. Our chorus is now nothing less 
than a vast organon, which I can set a-playing 
or stop, with a movement of my hand; and can 
make it, like a telegraph, denote and express 
great thoughts. 

An organ, every pipe of which is a rational, 
voluntary agent, may realise our highest concep- 
tions, but then it demands the highest mind to 
govern it. Here are the most promising youth 
of a large and not wholly corrupted capital, 
gathered together, eagerly receiving every good 
suggestion, and quietly following it out ;—a 
school, whose end is wisdom, whose means, 
poetry, harmony and song. 

Zelter. 


It is as if women made everything with their 
hands, and men with tools. 
A. W. v. Schlegel. 


. » « « God preserve us the use of our senves, 
and send every beginner a competent master! 
But as these are not always and everywhere to 
be had, we wish that every artist or lover of art 
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the difficulties which he found it the hardest to { sneeze. 
overcome; of the powers by whieh he sur- | 


mounted those difficulties ; of the accidents which | scarcely lighted candies. 
helped him; of the inspiration that in certain 


moments came over him and enlightened him as 
ing in strength, he gained possession of the 


aris—nay, universal nature—to pay tribute to 
him as king and conqueror. 

Thus—proceeding from the mechanical to the 
intellectual, fiom the grinding of colours and the 
stretching of strings to the true influence of the 
arts on heart and mind—we might collect a liv- 
ing theory, which might delight and encourage 
the lover of art, and perhaps afford no inconsi- 
derable help to genius. 

Goethe. (Recensionen.) 


True hope is based on energy of character. A 
strong mind always hopes, and has always cause 
to hope, because it knows the mutability of hu- 
man affairs, and how slight a circumstance may 
change the whole course of events. Such a spirit 
too rests upon itself; it is not confined to partial 
views, or to one particular object. And if at last 
all should be lost, it has saved itself—its own 
integrity and worth. 

Hope awakens courage, while despondency is 
the last of all evils; it is the abandonment of 
good,—the giving up of the battle of life with 
dead nothingness. He who ean implant courage 
in the human soul is its best physician. 

To seek to govern men by their fears and their 
wants is an unworthy purpose; the desire to 
rule by means of cowardice is itself cowardice. 
Love inspires courage and hope, and thus is 
doubly the giver and the preserver of life. 

Whatever teaches us boldly to combat the 
manifold doubts and assaults of life, enables us 
to win the crown of victory. Special care ought 
therefore to be taken in education to teach what 
true courage is—as well in social and domestic, 
as in public affairs—and by what means it may 
best be sustained, 

Von Knebel. 


LETTER TO GOETHE. 
Mareh 5th, 1808. 

Frankfort is wet, cold, odious. If it were not 
for your mother, winter here would be intolerable 
—so utterly without consistency—nothing but 
eternally melting snow. 

{ have a rival in her good graces, u squirrel 
which a bandsome French soldier left here in 
quarters. She lets it do whatever it likes. She 
calls it Jack (Hanschen), and Jack may gnaw 
the chairs and tables,—nay, he has even had the 
audacity to sit upon her state cap, and bite the 
feathers and flowers. 

A day or two ago I called in the evening, and 
the maid let me in, saying that she was out, but 
would soon return. ‘The room was dark,—I sat 
down by the window and looked out. Suddenly 
it seemed to me as if something rustled. I 
listened, and thought I heard breathing; | was 
half afraid; { heard something move again, and 
asked, willing to put it on the squirrel, “ Jack, 
are you there?” «TIt’s not Jack, it’s John,” 
answered a sonorous bass voice in the back 
ground, to my great surprise and consternation, 
and thereupon the ubique malus spiritus cleared 
his throat. Awestruck, [ did not venture from 


my place; the spirit gave no other indications of 
his presence than his breathing and an occasional 


| 


to his own being, till at length, gradually advane- | exclaimed both of us at once, and a bestarred 
' gentleman advanced out of the corner, and said, 


mighty empire, and compelled the neighbouring | ** Frau Rath,* will you let me eat a ham salad 











I now heard your mother; she entered 
with Miss Lieschen behind her, bearing the 
* Are you there,” said 
she, taking off her cap, which she deposited on 
its noewrnal stand—a green wine bottle; ** Yes,” 


and some pancakes (Eierkuchen) with you to 
night?" Hereupon I coucluded that John was 
no other than a prince of Mecklenburg ; for who 
has not heard your mother tell the pretty story, 
how, at the emperor’s coronation, the present 
Queen of Prussia, then a little princess, and her 
brother saw the Frau Rath going to eat this identi- 
cal supper, and how their appetite was so in- 
flamed by the sight that they ate it all up to the 
last leaf? 

She now related the whole history over again 
with great glee, and many others besides; e. g. 
how she procured for the princesses the pleasure 
of pumping water till they were tired, at the 
pump in her yard; how she tried by every pos- 
sible argument to prevent the governess from 
calling them away, and ut last, finding she could 
not prevail, used force, and locked her up in a 
room. ‘For,’ said your mother, ‘I had rather 
have got into the most serious scrape, than that 
the dear children should have been disturbed in 
their innocent enjoyment, which they would 
never have been allowed any where butin m 
house ; and indeed they told me when they too 
leave, that they should never forget how happy 
and merry they had been.” 

I could write you sheets full of such reminis- 
cences. 

Bettina. (Frau v. Arnim.) 
Briefwechsel Goethes mit einem Kinde. 


The censor of political and religious books 
shonld remember the Cayba spider Don Antonio 
de Ulloa talks of, which gives out a mortal poison 
if seized and crushed, but is perfectly innoxious 
when blown off the skin. 

Jean Paul. 


PESTALOZZI. 


Pestalozzi places himself before us in his own 
writings with the most genuine and touching 
frankness. I might cite him, like Luther, as ex- 
hibiting the distinctive features of the German 
heart, and might draw the cheering inference, 
that this heart, with all its wonder-working pow- 
ers, still beats within the wide circle where the 
German tongue is spoken. Pestalozzi, too, lived 
a whole life of toil, struggling with every possible 
obstacle ; internally, with his own obstieate con- 
fusion and awkwardness of mind, and his very 
slender stock of the ordinary appliances furnished 
by a learned education; externally, with un- 
ceasing misapprehensions ; he struggled forward 
towards a dim and shadowy object, of which he 
had no distinct knowledge whatever, yet was 
sustained and borne along by an unconquerable 
and all-powerful impulse—love for the poor, des- 
titute, neglected people. ‘This all-powerful love 
made him, like Luther, (only in another manner, 
and one more suited to his age) its instrument; 
it was the life of his life; it was, unconsciously 
to himself, the strong, and unbroken clue which 
guided his whole course through all the clouds 





* Mrs. Councillor—the title by which Goethe's 


that surrounded it, and which crowned its evep. 
ing—for it was impossible that such a love should 
depart from earth unrequited—with a triumph of 
what may be truly called his intellectual dis. 
covery, far beyond his most daring hopes. He 
had wished only to help the people ; but his dis. 
covery, taken in its widest extension, abolishes 
the people—abolishes the distinction between 
them and the educaied classes; gives, instead of 
popular education (which was the object of his 
efforts), national education, and may in time be. 
come the instrument of raising the masses, and 
the whole human race, out of the depths of that 
misery in which he found them. 
Fichte. (Reden an die deutsche Nation.) 


copanp Siebenkas pored over a fatal iron-mould— 
a poek-mark or wart in his wife’s heart : he could 
never raise her to a lyrical enthusiasm of love, 
in which she might forget heaven and earth 
and all things. She could count the strakes of 
the clock between his kisses,—and listen to the 
pot boiling over and run to take it off, with the 
big tears, which he had drawn forth by a beauti- 
(al story or a discourse from the outpourings of 
his heart, yet standing in her eyes. She sat in 
the adjoining room aud sang to herself quavering 
psalms, and in the middle of a verse she inter, 
lated the prosaic question, ‘“* What shall I cook 
this evening ?”’ And he could never get it out of 
his head, that once, in the midst of the most 
moved attention to a closet-sermon of his on death 
and eternity, she looked thoughtfully downwards, 
and at length said, ** Don’t put on your lefi stock- 
ing tomorrow morning ; I must first mend a hole 
in it.” 
The author of this history hereby asserts that 
he has often gone nearly out of his mind in con- 
sequence of such-like feminine interludes. Jt is 
in truth to be wished that the said author, in case 
he enter into the estate of matrimony, may finda 
woman to whom he can read the most essential 
principles and dictata of metaphysics and astrono- 
my, and who will not, in his most towering flights, 
cast up his stockings athim. He will however 
be satisfied if one fall to his lot who has humbler 
merits, but who is capable of soaring with him to 
a certain height :—one on whose opened eyes and 
heart the flowery earth and beaming heavens 
strike not in infinitesimals, but in large and tow- 
ering masses ; for whom the great Whole is some- 
thing more than a nursery or a ball-room; one 
who, with a feeling at once tender and discrimi- 
nating, and with a heart at once pious and large, 
for ever improves the man whom she has wedded. 
This it is, and no more, to which the author of 
this history limits his wishes. 
Jean Paul. (Siebenkas.) 


To have freedom, is to only have that which 
is absolutely necessary to enable us to be what we 
ought to be, and to possess what we ought to 
This is clear, if we ask ourselves what 
are the grounds and objects of our aspirations and 
wishes, and reflect what are the obstacles to their 
fulfilment. This inquiry leads us to the root of 
all lying. The first privation of freedom consists 
in this—that we must not say what we wish, no! 
what we think. In the secrecy of prayer we 
say it to our heavenly Father, indeed he knows 
it without our confessions ; but in the world we 
lie and conceal. Yet he alone is worthy to be 
called a friend, to whom we dare to show our 
selves as we are. If lies are told us, we must 





mother was univergally known, and peculiar to her. 
— Translator. 
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deserve confidence by our integrity, but inspire 
and invite it by our kindness and indulgeuce. ‘To 
repose such confidence is the profoundest of all 
social wants; the end and the foundation of 


h. 
Ta Rahel. 


..«/Many among you may think it in expedient to 
speak frequently, or indeed ever, except on occa- 
sions of great solemnity, of religion,—and to this 
| shall not attempt to reply. But the world can- 
not forbid you to manifest the spirit of religion in 
aholy life. You may therefore show forth its 
essence in every act and deed; even the most or- 
dinary and trivial affairs and relations of life need 
not be devoid of the expression of a pious heart. 
Let the deep and sacred feeling which inspires 
and governs all your actions, show that even in 
hose trifles over which a profane mind passes 
with levity, the music of a lofty sentiment echoes 
in your heart; let the majestic serenity with 
which you estimate the great and the small, prove 
that you refer everything to the Immutable—that 
you perceive the Godhead alike in everything ; 
let the bright cheerfulness with which you en- 
counter every proof of our transitory nature, re- 
veal to all men that you live above time and above 
the world ; let your easy and graceful self-denial 
prove how many of the bonds of egotism you 
have already broken ; and let the ever quick and 
open spirit from which neither what is rarest nor 
most ordinary escapes, show with what unwearied 
ardour you seek for every trace of the Godhead 
—with what eagerness you watch for its slightest 
manifestation. If your whole life, and every 
movement of your outward and inward being, is 
thus guided by religion, perhaps the hearts of 
many will be touched by this mute language, and 
will open to the reception of that spirit which 
dwells within you. 

Schleiermacher. (Uber die Religion.) 


As to the value of conversions, God alone can 
judge. God alone can know how wide are the 
steps which the soul has to take before it can ap- 
proach to a community with Him, to the dwell- 
ing of the perfect, or to the intercourse and friend- 
ship of higher natures. 

Goethe. (Recensionen.) 


PROGRESS AND PERMANENCY, 
Breslau, Dec. 23, 1805. 


Your letter of the 20th. which I have just read | 
asecond time, contains something which I can- | 
not for a moment leave unanswered ; for I cannot 
bear to be misunderstood by a man like you on 
80 important a point. 

That “I hate intellectual progress,” I never 
said, or at least never meant. How could I do 
myself such injustice? What I meant is nearly 
as follows :— 

Two principles govern the moral and intel- 
lectual world. One is perpetual progress, the 
other, the necessary limitations to that progress. 
If r alone prevailed, there would be no- 

steadfast and durable on earth, and the 
whole of social life would be the sport of winds 
and waves, If the latter had exclusive sway, or 
even if it em: a mischievous co aap cong 
everything would petrify or rot. best 
of the mn, are always those in which thine te 
Principles are the most equally balanced. In such 


| advantageously used in business, and as relaxa- 





ages every enlightened man ought to adopt both 
Principles into whole mind and conduct, and 





with one hand develope what he can, with the 
other restrain and uphold what he ought. 

But in wild and stormy times, when this 
balance is destroyed by attacks on the conserva- 
tive principle ; or in dark and barbarous times, 
when the principle of progress is unduly checked, 
it appears to me that every individual should take 
a part, and should become to a certain extent one- 
sided, in order to form a sort of counterpoise to 
the disorder that reigns around him. Wher fear 
of truth, persecution for opinions, and stupid per- 
sistency weigh down the human mind, the best 
men of their age must strive, even unto martyr- 
dom, for progress. When, on the other hand,— 
as in our times,—destruction of every kind is be- 
come the ruling and preponderant tendency, all 
distinguished men must attach themselves ob- 
stinately to old opinions and institutions. 

Thus alone did I understand the question. | 
And even now, even in these times of dissolution, | 
very many must of course labour at the mental | 
culture of the human race; but some must de- | 


| 


vote themselves to the more difficult, the more | 


thankless, the more dangerous task of struggling | 
against the excessive tendency tochange. ‘I’hat 
these men must, above all things, be bighly cul- | 
tivated, [ assume as indispensable. | 

* * x * * 

I am as little inclined to extremes as you. ‘I'he | 
difference between us lies mainly in this: you | 
have the principle of progress, as aiin, constantly 
before your eyes; but too great and too wise to 
rush blindly forward, you have learned and have 
admirably taught others, how necessary itis to hold | 
the rein even while you urge forward. I have 
chosen the conservative principle as my polar star ; 
but I never forget that we must urge onward, 
even while we keep a steady rein. 

In tranquil times we should stand precisely on 
the same line; even in the storms of these tre- 
mendous days we are in a state of perpetual ap- 
proximation ; both extremely near to the centre, 
though starting from a different poiut of the peri- 
phery. 

Gentz. (Briefe an Johannes v, Muller.) 


‘They came, saw, and conquered—all who were 
at table expecting them. Heavens! they were 
enlightened, eighteenth-century men. They stood 
up stoutly for moderate freedom, and good amus- 
ing reading, and moderate deism, and moderate 
philosophy. ‘I'hey delivered themselves most 
clearly against the apparition cf spirits,—against 
all illusions and all extremes. They liked very 
well to read their poets—as models of style to be 


tions from solid affairs; they relished nightingales 
—roasted ; and liked myrtles, as Spanish bakers 
do—to heat their ovens with; they had killed the 
great sphynx, who sets us the riddle of life, and 
carried off the stuffed hide, and they held it for a 
wonder that anybody else would now submit to 
be puzzled. Genius, said they, we would cer- 
tainly not throw away ;*we would keep it for 
sale. And their icy souls burn but for one object 
—for the body ; this is solid and real; this is the 
true state, and religion, and art. 
Jean Paul, ( Titan.) 


coe 


THE HARTZ. 

++see The mountains were here steeper, the pine 
forests waved beneath like a deep green sea, and 
white clouds floated across the blue heavens. 
The wildness of the scene was, as it were, tamed 
by its unity and simplicity. Nature, like a good ! 








poet, loves no abrupt transitions. ‘The clouds, 
however fantastic be their forms, have a pure and 
tender colouring which harmonises with the blue 
sky and the green earth, so that all the hues of a 
region melt into each other like soft music, and 
nature, under each of her aspects, has a tranquil- 
ising and soothing influence. 

Like a great poet too, nature can produce the 
greatest effects with the fewest means. ‘There 
are only a sun, trees, flowers, water—and love. 
It is true, if this is wanting in the heart of the 
spectator, the whole may present but a poor un- 
interesting spectacle; and the sun is then only so 
many miles in diameter, and the trees are good 
for firewood, and the flowers are classified ac- 
cording to the number of their stamina, and the 
water is wet. 

* & R * ¥ * * 


A little boy, who was gathering brushwood in 
the forest for his sick uncle, pointed out to me 
the village of Leerbach. He seemed to be upon 
a footing of the greatest intimacy with the trees ; 
he greeted t! em as old acquaintances, and they 
rustled their greetingsinreply. He whistled like 
a linnet, and the other birds all around answered 
him; and before I was well aware, he had disap- 
peared in the thicket with his naked feet and his 
bundle of brushwood. 

Children, thought I, are younger than we, and 
can still remember the time when they were trees 
or birds, and can therefore understand and speak 
their languxge; but we are grown old, and have 
tou many cares, and to much jurisprudence and 
bad poetry in our heads. 

Heinrich Heine. ( Reisebilder.) 


It is indifferent in what condition we are, if we 
are not in that we wish for. 
Rahel. 


How rarely do men accurately weigh what 
they have to sacrifice against what they have to 
gain! How hard is it to will the end, and not to 
turn with repugnance from the means! Many 
transpose them, .and delight themselves in the 
means, while they lose sight of the end. They 
seek to cure every disease topically on the spot 
where it first shows itself, and take no care to 
discover the point where it really has its origin, 
and whence it acts. Hence is it so difficult to 
profit.by advice,—especially for the many, who 
are intelligent enough about their every-day af- 
fairs, but seldom see beyond the morrow. Thus 
it happens, that when, in any popular institution 
or scheme, one man loses and another gains, it is 
impossible to come at a fair comparison of the re- 
spective portions of good and evil. All truly 
common good must be the result of an act of the 
uncontrolled sovereign will. 

Goethe. 


Liane stood in the moonlight behind the plashy 
water, Albano tore asunder the branches which 
obstructed his view, and looked, uncovered and 
breathless, on the holy beauty of the vision. 
With the unearthly station and look of a Grecian 
god, Liane stood resplendent in the moonbeams, 
and the entranced youth beheld the young, open, 
serene Madonna brow, on which none of the 
world’s sorrows and disturbances had traced a fur- 
row or thrown a shade—-and the small delicate, 
scarcely-arched eye-brow—and the face like a per- 
fect pearl, oval and white—and the loosened locks 
lying on the lilies of the valley at her heart—and 
the slender graceful form, which, with her white 
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garments, gave a diviner air to her beauty—and 
the ideal stillness of her whole being, as she stood 
laying only her fingers, and not her arm, on the 
balcony, as if the Psyche only hovered over the 
lily-bell of her body, and shook or bowed it 
never—and the large blue eyes which, while her 
head sank a little, unclosed with inexpressible 
beauty, and seemed to lose themselves in dreams, 
and in distant plains glowing in the evening red. 

Thrice happy man! The only visible god- 
dess, Beauty, appears to thee suddenly in all her 
might and majesty, and accompanied by all her 
heavens. 





































































Jean Paul. ( Titan.) 


LOUISA, QUEEN OF PRUSSIA, TO HER FATHER, THE 
DUKE OF MECKLENBURG STRELITZ. 


Memel, Jane 17th, 1807. 


With the deepest emotion and tears of the 
tenderest gratitude, | have read your letter of 
April last. How can | thank you, best and 
kindest of fathers, for all the proofs I have re- 
ceived of your love, your favour, your indescrib- 
able goodness to me? What a consolation, 
what a support are they to me in my afflictions! 
The object of such love cannot be utterly un- 
happy. 

Another enormous calamity has overtaken us, 
and we are now on the point of leaving the king- 
dom. You may think what is my state—-what 
are my feelings. Yet in the name of God I con- 
jure you do not misunderstand your daughter ! 
Believe not that any pusillanimous sorrow bows 
down my head. ‘There are two main sources of 
courage that raise me above all that fate can do: 
the first is the thought that we are no sport of 
a blind chance, but that we abide in God’s hand, 
and under the guidance of his providence; the 
second, that we fall with honour. ‘The king has 
proved—to the whole world he has proved—that 
he prefers honour to a shameful submission. 
Prussia will not wear the chains of a voluntary 
slavery. Nor is there a single point on which 
the king could have acted otherwise, without 
being false to nis own character, and a traitor io 
his people. What strength the consciousness of 
this gives, he alone can know through whose 
whole being the feeling of honour flows like life- 
blood. 

But to the point. 

By the disastrons battle of Friedland, Konigs- 
berg has fallen into the hands of the French. 
The enemy presses hard upon us, and if this 
danger approaches but a little nearer, T shall be 
compelled to leave Memel with my children. 
The king will rejoin the emperor. I go, ax soon 
as the peril becomes imminent, to Riga:—God 
will help me to endure the moment when I must 
pass the frontier of Prussia. There I shall stand 
in need of strength; but I look up to Heaven, 
whenee come both good and evil, and my fast 
faith is that it sends not more than we can bear! 
Once more, best of fathers, we fall with honour, 
respected by other nations, and we shall never 
cease to have friends, because we deserve them. 
How tranquilising this thought is, it is impossi- 
ble to say. I bear all with a calmness and com- 
posure which only a peaceful conscience and 
pure intentions can give. 

Be assured therefore, dearest father, that we 
can never he completely unhappy, and that many 
who are loaded with crowns and successes are 
not so cheerful as we. God send every virtuous 
man peace in his own breast, and he will ever 
find cause of rejoicing. Yet one thing more for 





your consolation—nothing will ever be done on 
our side that is not consistent with the strictest 
honour, and with fidelity to the common cause. 
Think not of the possibility of any pitiful con- 
cessions for our own peculiar interest. ‘This 
will be a comfort to you, I know, and to all who 
belong to me. 

I am ever your true, dutiful and most loving 
daughter, and, God be thanked, I can say—since 
your gracious kindness permits me— 

Your Friend, 
Lovisa. 


Extracts from Niebuhr’s letters, during the retreat of the 
Prassian Court before the French. 
Stettin, Oct. 20, 1806. 

I hope, my dearest parents, you received the 
letter in which I informed you of our arrival 
here. ‘his will have tranquilised you as to our 
personal safety. Concerning our future destiny 
you must not be uneasy. We regard it without 
dismay ; and for this I have, in these awful times, 
to thank the education. which you gave me, my 
dearest father, and the principles which I have 
ever followed out in my subsequent life. I shall 
always be able to gain a subsistence. If, as is 
probable, all those brilliant prospects which lately 
seemed to open before us have for ever vanished,* 
I shall be able to make my way as a man of let- 
ters or a merchant, and if I cannot succeed in 
one country, I shall not fail to do so in another. 
A place of refuge and bread we shall always find ; 
and I entreat you to be persuaded that the thought 
that the horrible calamities which overwhelm the 
country have also ruined our own flattering pros- 
pects, does not for one moment mingle with our 
profound affliction for the fate of Prussia and of 
Europe. My social position would, in happier 
times, have become very fortunate. [ might, 
under a most excellent minister,t have been able 
to introduce and to execute many beneficial 
measires. I should have worked with satisfac- 
tion and pleasure, and might have reckoned on 
all those honours and advantages which are the 
rewards of a life devoted to public business. All 
this is over; but even for all this I should not 
lament. 

We set out to-morrow for Danzig. As the 
French have entered Berlin, and will probably 
soon proceed hither, we can no longer postpone 
our departure. It is a long way to Danzig, and 
the season is far advanced. In Lower Pome- 
rania we shall be wretchedly off for the accom- 
modations or even the necessaries of life. For 
me this is nothing; may God only preserve my 
Amelia’s health ! 

Whether Danzig will be the end of our flight, 
or whether we shall have to go yet further to the 
northeast, time will show. I endeavour not te 
think of it; but we will bear whatever comes 
with fortitude. Do not fear that we should be in 
want of money ; we are abundantly provided. 

You will probably have a tolerably correct idea 
from the Hamburgh papers of the frightful con- 
dition of our.army. A light now begins to break 
upon us, and gradually to illumine the dreadful 
chaos; it exhibits a picture which | must sum- 
mon courage to contemplate. 

Adieu! best of parents! I say it with a heavy 
heart. Perhaps even our correspondence will be 
interrupted. Farewell—once more farewell, 
dearest parents, dear sister, kind aunt! 


Barthold G. Niebuhr. 





* Niebuhr’s career under the Prussian government. 
t Von Stein. 
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Oct. 224, 1806, 
cones If you knew this people you would fing 
them worthy of your love. t never expected jp 


our days to find so much vigour, earnestness 

truth and kindliness combined. Led by a great 

spirit, they would have remained unconquerabje 

by the whole world; and even now, though the 

torrent overspread the land with the rapidity of 

a whirlwind, yet such a spirit might drive it back 
in. ve 

But where is it—that great spirit? vi 

* * * * * * * 
Konigsberg, Nov. 12th, 
ain Our life here is a cheerless one, from the 
time of year, the impassable roads, and the gene- 
ral confusion. We are almost prisoners—with- 
out tidings of you, of our other friends, or of 
threatened Denmark. 

Farewell! Perhaps a long farewell. We will 
neglect no opportunity of writing. An inter- 
change of thoughts and feelings will subsist be- 
tween us, even should all means of embodying 
them in words be denied us. ‘ 

* * * * * * * 
Bartenstein, May 5th, 1807. 

sosbed Our journey from Konigsberg hither was 
very interesting, but the most melancholy of my 
life. Even close to Konigsberg you see some 
ruined and deserted houses; in the villages more 
than half are uninhabited ; there are no cattle in 
the fields—here and there, but very rarely, a 
scanty flock of sheep or swine; scarcely any 
people to be seen; everything bespeaks misery 
and fear. 


x *® * * * 
Landsberg an der Warthe, Dec. 13, 1807. 
resaoe My worst fears could not have pictured to 


me a more melancholy and painful journey, ac- 
companied with all the distressing anxieties 
caused by the season and the circumstances....... 
esses Late at night of the 28th we reached 
Braunsberg, and could not get post-horses till the 
following day at noon. e now reached a part 
of the country which has suffered the most griev- 
ously from devastation and disease. ‘The country 
from Braunsberg to beyond the Prussian march 
is for ten miles (German) magnificent, stretching 
away in hills of considerable height; a very fruit- 
ful soil, inhabited, before these disastrous times, 
by opulent peasants in pretty villages, scarcely 
exceeded by those of the finest parts of Holstein. 
But the roads are in the most deplorable state, 
from the passage of troops and the transport of 
artillery, sinee which it has been impossible to 
mend them. For there are scarcely any men, and 
still less horses, to be found in the country. The 
land all lies fallow, and bears, as our hostess 
sadly said, only flowers. 
Bartholad Georg Niebuhr. (Lebensnachrichten.) 


The plays of natural lively children are the 
infancy of art. Children live in the world of 
imagination and feeling. ‘They invest the most 
insignificant object with any form they please, 
and see in it whatever they wish to see. 

Oehlenschlager. 

I would fain know what music is.; I seek it 2 
man seeks eternal wisdom. Yesterday eveni 
I walked late in the moonlight in the beauti 
avenue of lime-trees on the banks of the Rhine, 
and I heard a tapping noise and soft singing. At 


the door of-a cottage, under uperonong lime- 
tree, sat a mother with her twin babes; the one 
14 
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FRAGMENTS FROM GERMAN WRITERS. 








lay at her breast, the other in a cradle, which 
she rocked with her foot, keeping time to her 
~— 

in the very germ, then, when the first trace of 
life scarce begins to stir, music is the nurse of 
the soul; it murmurs in the ear, and the child 
sleeps; the tones are the companions of his 
dreams,—they are the world in which he lives. 
He has nothing; the babe, although cradled in 
hi ther’s arms, is alone in the spirit; but 
tones find entrance into this half-conscious soul, 
and nourish it as the earth nourishes the life of 
plants. 

Bettina, (Briefwecheel Goethes mit einem Kinde.) 


st 


Sebastian Bach is esteemed the greatest of 
harmonists, and with justice. That he is a poet 
of the highest order, one can scarcely venture to 
assert; and yet he belongs to those who, like 
your Shakspeare, are elevated far above childish 
clap-traps. Asa servant of the church, he wrote 
for the church alone, and yet not in what is com- 
monly called a church style. His style, like all 
that is his, is Bachish. ‘That he used the com- 
mon signs and names, sonato, concerto, etc., is 
no more than that a man is called Joseph or 
Christopher, Buach’s native and prime element 
is solitude ; and this you instinctively felt, when 
you said, **I lie down in my bed and get our or- 

nist from Berka to play Sebastiana.”’ Such 
is he; he will be hearkened to with silent watch- 
fulness. * * * But he ought to be followed on 
the organ. This is the living soul, into which 
he breathes the immediate breath of life. His 
theme is the new-born thought or feeling which, 
like the spark from the flint, springs out of the 
first accidental pressure of the pedal; by degrees 
he works himself into it, till he abstracts himself 
from the whole world, and then an exhaustless 
stream flows onward to the infinite ocean. His 
great organ compositions leave off, but they are 
not done; in them is no end. 

Zelter. 


(ANSWER. ) 


Well do I remember the good organist of Berka; 
for then, for the first time,—in perfect. tranquil- 
lity of mind and free from outward interrup- 
tions, | gained an idea of your great master, 
Sebastian Bach. I expre it to myself thus ; 
—that it was as if the Eternal Harmony heid 
converse with itself, as it might be imagined to 
have done in the bosom of the Deity just before 
creation. ‘Thus, too, it moved in my inmost 
being; and it seemed to me as if I had no ears, 
still less eyes ; and that [ neither had, nor want- 
ed, any outward sense. 

Goethe. ( Briefwechsel.) 


Friendship requires actions ; love requires not 
so much proofs, as expressions, of love. Love 
demands Tittle else than the power to feel and to 
requite love. 
F Jean Paul. ( Palingenesien.) 


‘The style of writing required in the great 


world is distinguished by a free and daring grace, 
a careless premier a ane and ther pales, a 
delicate and perfect taste; while that fitted for 
the people is characterised by a vigorous natural 
fulness, a profound of feeling, and an en- 

aging naiveté. We do not now speak of a still 


region—that of genius—for which there 
exist no boundaries of high and low ; which em- 
It—41. ' 24 





braces the most polished eosmopolitanism and 
the howeliest nationality. 
Goethe. 


ARABIA. 


Arabia, the land of the West, was so called by 
the Chaldeans because its higher deserts lie to 
the west, while the Syrians called its inhabitants 
Saracens—easterns. 


honour ; they looked with disdain on the dwellers 
in cities, 

Two deep gulfs define the peninsula of Arabia; 
the desert stretches from the ancient empire of 
Persia to that of Rome. ‘The whole country is 
said to contain fifty-five thousand square miles. 
Nature in the desert seems dead. ‘The sun glares 
fiercely in an ever dry and cloudless sky; the 
naked hills appear flayed and seared by the 
winds, and disclose boundless plains where no 
shadow refreshes the wanderer, where no object 
affords a resting-place for his eye. Between 
him and all living creatures lies a space across 
which the sight cannot travel; at far intervals a 
spring rises under the shade of a solitary cluster 
of palms, and soon is lost again in the sand. The 
Arab alone knows these resting-places ; he dwells 
aloue in their shades; free, and possessed of 
more than enough to satisfy his few and simple 
wants, hither he bears the slaves and treasures, 
the spoil of caravans which had imprudently en- 
tered into conflict with the followers of the Great 
Emir of the desert. 

These islands in the sandy ocean are connect- 
ed only by the camel. Like the inhabitants, 
this animal learns from his earliest days to bear 
thirst, hunger, and watching; he traverses three 
or four hundred leagues without drinking more 
than once in eight or ten days—without eating 
more than a few thistles, roots of wormwood and 
nettles ; he carries a burthen of twelve or thirteen 
hundred pounds for a week together without ever 
being unloaded; in him is the Arab’s safety, 
wealth, and most faithful companion; a nod di- 
rects his steps, and a song renews his vigour. 

Johannes v. Miiller. 


ossees | have been very industrious during the 
last few weeks, and have studied much. You 
may think of me at my writing-table during the 
greater part of the day. I know not by what 
train of circumstances a great thirst for know- 
ledge suddenly, and as if afresh, has been awa- 
kened within me, but it is very long since I have 
felt it in an equal degree. I abandon myself to 
this inclination so much the more readily, as I 
have no heart, so long as I am away from you to 
produce anything of value. And my views and 
purposes are generally too firmly established for 
me to fear that I should fall into the vague and 
desultory reading for which I have a peculiar 
contempt. Everything that I set about has a 
definite purpose, and I never quit it without 
drawing from the materials I have collected the 
results answerable to that purpose. With this 
condition, I can searcely resist my desire to en- 
deavour to see, to know, to examine as much as 
is possible. 

Man appears to me to be here in order that he 
may make all that surrounds him his own—the 
pea of his understanding ;—and life is short. 

would fain, when | must depart hence, leave 
behind me as little as possible which I have not 
brought into contact with my own mind. This 
desire has always been part of my nature, and 





| has, alas! often led me astray, so as to defeat its 
| own ends. In knowledge, as well as in life, I 
| have ever suffered for too wide a dispersion of 
| myself. I have grasped at everything, and have 
forgotten that, while steady application to one 
object leaves permanent results, attention to many 
consumes the mental vigour and faculties in vain. 


| With life, I have arrived at greater tranquillity ; 


Wie ude Vibes. con of | and with knowledge, the conflict is, God be 


the desert, was of native origin, and a title of | 


praised, less perilous. 
Withelm v. Humboldt. (Briefwechsel mit Schiller.) 


JUSTINIAN’S ATTEMPT TO PREVENT COMMENTS ON 
HIS COMPILATIONS. 


The means resorted to by Justinian with a 
view to put an end to all the difficulties and con- 
troversies arising on the application of scientific 
law, were as new as they were arbitrary. He 
caused all that was necessary to a complete view 
of the existing law, and especially to the admi- 
nistration of the law, to be extracted from the 
whole mass of jurisprudential literature, without 
reference to the limits preacribed by Valentinian 
Ill. The matter so extracted was collected in a 
book and promulgated as law, while all the rest 
was abrogated. But he entirely forbade the rise 
of a new jurisprudential literature for the future. 
Only Greek translations of the Latin text, and 
(by way of mechanical aid) short sketches of the 
contents of the title, were to be allowed; if any 
book properly so called, any commentary on 
these laws, were written, it was to be destroyed, 
and the author subjected to the punishment in- 
flicted on forgery. 

The only means for ensuring the maintenance 
and propagation of legal knowledge, was there- 
fore oral teaching in the schools of law, which 
were consequently provided with a new plan of 
instruction. If, however, we consider this plan 
in conjunction with the above-mentioned prohibi- 
tion, the design of it cannot be doubtful. It was 
unquestionably not intended as a means of sub- 
jecting those books to the free investigation and 
discussion of the teacher, which would have ex- 
cited a kindred activity of mind in the learner, 
and thus have perpetuated a science of law inde- 
pendent of the matter they contained; for such a 
proceeding would have been obviously at variance 
with the purpose of tle prohibition. The in- 
struction must, on the contrary, have consisted in 
a mechanical learning by rote, and the functions 
of the teacher must have been restricted to help- 
ing the learner over those difficulties which are 
inherent in new matter of such enormous extent. 
One thought, therefore, lay at the bottom of all 
these edicts ; viz. that this selection from the legal 
science and wisdom of former ages was adequate 
to all the wants of society, and could only be im- 
paired by any new work. 

To many, such a thought, thus literally ex- 
pressed, nay appear extravagant, and they may 
therefore seek to give it a figurative or a milder in- 
terpretation ;—erroneously, as I think. 

When Justinian came to the throne, he proba- 
bly heard as loud complaints of the disastrous 
confusion of the law, and the urgent need for a 
thorough reform, as Frederic II. of Prussia, in 
the year 1740. A happy accident surrounded 
him with jurists of such perspicacity as had not 
appeared for more than a century, nor was he 
himself deficient either in legal knowledge, or in 
energy and desire of fame. He endeavoured, 
therefore, to apply a remedy to the evil which 
was felt to be the most pressing,—the unman- 
ageable mass of jurisprudential literature and the 
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numerous contradictions it contained. There 
was no example of any undertaking of a similar 
nature by.which to measure that now contem- 
plated, and hence the opinion might honestly be 
entertained at the imperial court, that an admira- 
ble state of the law might thus be produced, and 
that there was no other way of effectually pre- 
venting a relapse into the old evil, but by legal 
prohibition. Nor was there the smallest ground 
for fearing that any existing intellectual activity 
would be crushed by this prohibition (as was the 
case when Hadrian and Marcus Aurelius enter- 
tained a similar project); for the degree of vigour 
and intelligence which the present time had to 
offer were obvious to every one, and were mani- 
festly little susceptible of deterioration. ‘The 
threat of criminal punishment, and even the pro- 
hibition to write books, is indeed wholly alien 
from our manners; and, since the invention of 
printing, and the active intercourse of the several 
states of Europe, all such schemes would be ab- 
surd and extravagant. But if we pass over this 
despotical manner of executing the project, as 
merely accidental, the fundamental idea which 
prompted it is, in fact, the same self-delusion 
which, deeply rooted in human nature, is con- 
tinually recurring in every part of the domain of 
opinion, and especially in the religious part: 7. e. 
we believe ourselves permitted to impose on 
others, as exclusively right and authoritative, that 
particular formula of thought which we have con- 
structed by the honest and conscientious exertion 
of our own powers, thus (as we think) for ever 
banishing error ;—and with it, it is true, freedom 
of thought. 

Justinian established this sort of jurisprudential 
concordat, and no one was to dare to disturb the 
peace which it was intended tosecure. Shall we 
judge him severely for this? Our mental hori- 
zon is extended by the experience of nearly two 
thousand years, and yet the essence of this idea 
of Justinian’s still dwells in those who entertain 
visionary hopes from the construction of new 
codes; though they are without the power, and 
indeed without the will, to execute their project 
by the stern compulsion resorted to by Justinian. 

Von Savigny. (System des heutigen rémischen Rechts.) 


There are days in which we are in a most feli- 
citous vein for the conception of new images and 
projects, but can neither communicate nor mature 
any of them. These are not thoughts, they are 
only the ghosts of thoughts. 

A. W. v. Schlegel. 


Many men live better with past or with future 
ages than with the present. 
Novalis. 
In the bloom of youth and beauty, on the pin- 
nacle of victory, of strength and of pleasure, man 
is often seized by a profound feeling of the fleet- 
ing nothingness of this state, which he calls his 
life. 
Fred. Schlegel. 


And so he stayed—as he would—as he must. 
But the delight of being with her, near her, was 
like no otherdelight. And in her, also, this same 
feeling remained unchangeable; she too could not 
withdraw herself from the dominion of this sweet 
necessity. After the resolution which forever 
divided them, 'no less than before it, an indescriba- 
ble, almost magical, power of attraction exerted 
itself in each towards the other. If they were in 








the same room, it was not long ere they stood, 
they sat, near each other. Nothing but the nearest 
nearness could tranquilise them—and this tran- 
quilised them fully. It was enough that they 
were near: not a look—not a word—not a ges- 
ture—not a movement was needed; nothing— 
but to be together. For they were not two hu- 
man beings; they were one—one, lapped in an 
unconscious, absolute delight, satisfied with itself 
and with the world. Nay, had one of them been 
forcibly detained at a remote part of the house, 
the other would have followed, step by step, 
without plan or premeditation. To them, life 
was a riddle, whose solution they could only find 
when they were together. 
Goethe. ( Wahlverwandschaften.) 


THE LAST NIGHT OF THE YEAR. 


In a sort of mental death, Firmian seated him- 
self in the old chair, and. covered his eyes with 
his hands. The mist was now withdrawn from 
the future, and discovered a long arid tract cover- 
ed with the uaces and ashes of burnt-out fires; 








words, for in the light reflected from the opposite 
house, he saw her flushed face covered with 
streaming unregarded tears: at his entrance she 
had affected to be busied in wiping off the mist 
which her warm breath had left upon the window- 
pane. 

He said, in a still sofier tone, ** Lenette, take 
it directly, or they will be gone.’” She took it; 
her heavy eyes turned away as they met his, no 
less tear-swollen than her own, yet they met 
dry and tearless,—so severed, so estranged were 
their souls already. ‘Chey had reached that 
wretched state in which the hour of common 
emotion no longer reconciles or warms. His 
whole breast swelled with a torrent of love, but 
hers no longer belonged to him ; he was oppress- 
ed at the ame moment by the wish and the im- 
possibility of loving her—by the certainty of the 
barrenness and coldness of her nature. He seated 
himself in a window recess, and leaned down his 
head and touched, hy chance, the pocket hand- 
kerchief she had left. ‘The afflicted creature, 
after the long constraint of a whole day, had re- 
freshed herself by this gentle overflowing—as a 


full of sear and withered bushes, and scattered | hurt by pressure is relieved by opening a vein. 


with bones and whitening in the sand. He saw | 


At the touch of the handkerchief a cold shudder 


that the chasm which divided his heart from hers | ran through his frame, like a sting of conscience. 
would become wider and wider ;—he saw it dis- | And now the voice and the flute without the harp 


tinctly and desolately ; his old, beautiful love 
would never return. Lenette would never lay 
aside her obstinacy, her sullenness, her habits ; 
the narrow inclosures of her heart and of her head 
would remain impenetrably shut; she could as 
little learn to understand him as to love him. On 
the other hand, the absence of his friend aggra- 
vated the bitterness of her coldness; he looked 
mournfully along the dreary vista of long silent 
days, full of stifled sighs and mute accusations. 

Lenette sat silently at work in the chamber, 
for her wounded heart shrank from words and 
looks as from chill and cutting winds. It was 
already very dark—but she wanted no light. 

All at once a wandering ballad-singer with a 
harp, and her little boy with a flute, began to 
play under the window. 


It was with our friends as if their swollen and | 





were heard again, and flowed on together in a 
slow, mournful ditty, every verse of which ended, 
Gone is gone, dead is dead !"* Grief clasped 
him around like the mantle-fish in its dark stifling 
shroud. He pressed Lenette’s tear-steeped hand- 
kerchief hard upon his eyeballs, and in darkness 
he felt, ‘* Gone is gone, dead is dead!” Then 
suddenly his whole spirit melted within him at 
the thought that his throbbing heart would per- 
haps be at rest before the entrance of any other 
year than that which was to break upon him on 
the morrow ; and he fancied himself departing, 
and the cold handkerchief lay steeped in double 
tears on his burning face; and the notes marked 
every point of time, like the beats of a clock, and 
he felt, sensibly, the passage and motion of time, 
and he saw himself at length sleeping in the quiet 
grave. 


tightened hearts received a thousand punctures,| The music ceased. He heard Lenette go into 


and then gently collapsed. 


speak most audibly where music is around them. 
Oh! as the many-stringed tones brought back to 
him his old hopes—hopes, the very aspect of 
which he could scarcely recognise ; as he looked 
down into the Arcadia now lying deep, deep be- 
neath the stream of years, and saw himself there 
with his young fresh wishes, his long-lost joys, 
his glad eyes which gazed around full of confi- 
dence, and his expanding heart which husbanded 
and fostered all its love and truth for some future 
loving one ; and as he now cried in a deep in- 
ward discord, ‘*And such an one have I not 
found, and all is over ;’’ and as the sounds passed 
like the shifting pictures of gay meadows, flowery 
thickets and loving groups in a camera obscura, 
before this lonely one who had nothing—not one 
soul in this land that loved him ;—his firm spirit 
fell prostrate within him, and laid itself down 
upon the earth as if to its eternal rest—and now 
nothing had power to heal or to soothe it but its 
own sorrows. 

Suddenly the tones, wandering on the night- 
wind, died away, and the pauses, like a burial in 
silence and darkness, pn he into the heart. 


In this melodious stillness he went into the cham- 
ber, and said to Lenette, ‘* Take this trifle down 
But he could only falter out the last 


to them.”’ 





As nightingales sing | 
sweetest where there is an echo, so do our hearts | 





the room and light acandle. He went to her and 
gave her the handkerchief. But his inner man 
was so bruised and bleeding that he felt as if he 
longed to embrace any outward being—be it what 
it would. He felt as if he must press, if not his 
present, yet his former—if not his loving, yet his 
suffering Lenette to his fainting, famished heart. 
But he neither wished nor tried to utter the word 
love. Slowly, and without bending down, he 
folded his arms around her, and drew her to his 
heart; but she turned her head coldly and abruptly 
from his offered kiss. ‘This pained him acutely, 
and he said, ** Am I happier than thou ?”’ and he 
laid his face down on her averted head, and 
pressed her once more to hiin, and then released 
her. And as the vain embrace was over, his 
whole heart exclaimed, “ Gone is gone, dead is 
dead !” 

As he laid himself down to rest, he thought, 
the old year closes, as if forever, in sleep; outiof 
sleep the new one arises, like the beginning of 
existence, and | slumber over a fearful, formless, 
thickly-shrouded future. ‘Thus do we go to sleep 
at the very gateway of imprisoned dreams, and 
we know not, although our dreams lie but at the 
distance of a few minutes, a few steps from the 
gate, whether when they issue forth, they will 
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FRAGMENTS FROM GERMAN WRITERS, 








surround us in the likeness of crouching, glarin 
beasts of prey, or of fair children, smiling its 
sporting in their little sinless night ;— whether 
we ought to strangle or to embrace the compacted 


air. 
Jean Paul. (Siebenkés.) 


Those extraordinary and violent measures 
which, when put in execution, so easily become 
atrocious, whether they spring froin the principle 
of liberty or from the principle of absolutism, are 


_ invariably characterised by the impossibility of 


arresting their progress :—crime once established 
and active, assumes the character of an inde- 
pendent power; it no longer depends on the will 
of the tyrant or not; an invisible force, like an 
inexorable destiny, hurries him forward. 

F. Schlegel. 


EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 


«In this secluded situation,” said the mistress, 
“I have been obliged to dispense entirely with 
the instruction of musters.”’ 

“Perhaps,” thought I, * because they some- 
times insinuate themselves into the good graces of 
their unsuspecting pupils.” . 

But the Domina, who read this suspicion in 
my eyes, had totally other reasons in her tind. 

* No,”” said she, “that excessive anxiety to 
keep young girls from the flatteries of men is far 
more dangerous than the most reprehensible heed- 
lessness. It is as if one were to rear in a hot- 
house, plants which are afterwards to be exposed 
to the open air. As the vigorous plant can resist 
the assaults of the weather, so a sound judgment, 
and feelings not pampered into mawkish sensi- 
bility, can offer a steady resistance to the sugges- 
tions of folly or vice.” 

It was, therefore, not any moral timorousness 
which determined her to dispense with the lessons 
of masters, but the superficiality of their teaching, 
and the entire uselessness of most of the so-called 
accomplishments, the only tendency of which is 
to rob young women of valuable time, and to in- 
spire them with ludicrous and tiresome preten- 
sions. 

** The formation of the moral character,”’ she 
continued, ‘is the main thing in female educa- 
tion, and I have therefore to object to so-called 
accomplishments, that they afford dangerous food 
to vanity and egotism. But my chief oojection 
to masters is their superficiality. If one finds in 
the world a half-honest teacher who has some- 
thing like a profound and accurate knowledge of 
lauguage and science, he will not devote himself 
to the instruction of women ;—or, if he wishes to 
do so, people will not have him. The pride of 
men regards our sex as unworthy of serious and 
profound studies. But how does this determina- 
tion to condemn us to indistinetness of ideas and 
frivolity of mind, avenge itself on them! Have 
you ever happened to be a witness of domes- 
tic brawls ?—of genuine feminine altercations ? 
Where do you hear a single argument? Where 
is a particle of reason evinced in the replies? 
Senzeless contradictions, endless repetitions, are, 
to the despair of all belonging to them, the argu- 
ments of obstinate andshrewish women. Whence 
is this, if it does not arise from the superficiality 
of their education? Believe me, if women were 
taught to think, reason would not be so entirely 
thrown away upon them. 

“‘ This tyrannical denial of solid instruction re- 
coils, however, in various ways on men, with 
whom it originates. For the nature of the lot 


they draw when they marry, depends not on the | 
principles of their wives, but solely on their tem- | 
perament, which it is very difficult to ascertain | 
beforehand. Now a man educates even his do- | 
mestic animals ; he will have his dog intelligent, | 
his horse docile, his ox steady ;—how can it then | 
be a matter of such indifference to him, whether | 
his wife, in the conduct of her household, in the | 
early education of his children, in the intimate 

conversation of domestic life, displays reason, re- 

flection, and clearness of mind? Married people 

want to talk with each other in a1easonable man- | 
ner on various subjects, and of these, many can | 
only be brought to any conclusion by inferences 
clearly deduced from principles. Now talk of 
principles with women, as they are generally 
educated ! 

** And then domestic life—what resources of 
happiness might it afford if women were capable 
of furnishing more food to the conversation of in- 
stracted men! Is it not melancholy to see that | 
each sex has its own separate society? Really, | 
as I have a taste for whatever is decided, | should | 
prefer the harem of the ‘Turks to these assemblies | 
of both sexes, in which the women talk scandal | 
in one corner and the men politics in another ;— | 
as if there could be no community of interests or | 
pleasures between them. 

«These things would arrange themselves na- 
turally if the groundwork were put upon a good 
footing. In order to accomplish this, I have de- | 
vised a new system, in which the reason is con- 
stantly exercised. You will not deny, that with- | 
out grammar there is no such thing as logic. Now | 
let any one try to teach the grammar of the | 
modern tongues without the help of the ancient. | 
My young pupils certainly learned the most col- | 
loquial phrases of French, they tortured German 
after the fashion of our part of the country ; but | 
in all this there was no precision, clearness nor 
coherence, any more than in the books which we 
are forced to nse ineducation. ButasI perceived | 
the meaning of what learned men have more than | 
once explained to me, as to the causes of the want | 
of all distinctness and accuracy in woman's | 
language, [ esteemed myself fortunate in the dis- | 
covery that my excellent assistant is a school- | 
master’s daughter and a good Latinscholar. To | 
avoid frightening my young girls with learning, | 
or exciting the derision of men, I gave out that | 
the Latin was only subsidiary to music,—for this | 
too we study fundamentally or not at all, and | 
therefore we sing the old Corali with the Latin | 
text. ‘This pretext answers very well; and, to 
give my young ladies courage, I put my own | 
hand to the work, and learned my musa, musz, | 
like the least of them. 

** But you are going to ask what I mean to do | 
as to Latin books, to most of which | believe | 
some objections may justly be urged. 

«IT answer, that the important matter for us| 
women is not so much to read Latin books, as to 
learn a language which possesses so many forms, | 
so much certainty and precision.” 

Rumohr. (Deutsche Denkwirdigkeiten.) 





What is the best government? That which 


teaches us to govern ourselves, 
Goethe. 


WILHELM V. HUMBOLDT AND SCHILLER. 
Rome, October 22nd, 1803. 

.+oeeeF'rom one passage in your letter, my dear 

friend, it appears to me that you imagine my 

situation different from what it really is. You 

















seem to think that it has withdrawn me from my 
former accustomed pursuits. ‘This is not the 
case ; the nature of my post here gives me little 
to do with politics. If I have hitherto worked but 
little, it is because Rome is itself a long and sin- 
gular study. 

I do not despair therefore,—nay, I confidently 
hope to be as industrious in my scientific pursuits 
here as elsewhere, and at least, my dear friend, 
be persuaded that my tastes, my inclinations, can 
never change. ‘The standard of things within me 
remains firm and unaltered; the highest subjects 
of contemplation and of interest are and must ever 
be—ideas. For these I have hitherto lived, to 
these | will now and ever remain true; and had 
I a sphere of action as vast as that of him who 
now virtually rules over Europe, I should always 
regard it as subordinate to that higher sphere. I 
will not, however, deny that a man who accepts 
a post of public business sacrifices something. 
But | did so not without deliberation. For some 
years | had not been in a felicitous state of mind 
for production ; | had acquired a vast variety of 
knowledge, I knew many things better than most 
men, and yet all this did not combine firmly to 
form any result, and I could by no means be satis- 
fied with the active part of my existence. It ap- 


| peared to me, therefore, better to give to my 


activity a determinate, even though an ordi- 
nary course, and | only sought for one which 
might Jead me to some interesting place of abode. 
And I think | have not miscalculated. Rome has 
already had an awakening, animating effect on 
me, and I feel greater fertility of mind than be- 
fore I came. 

These are confessions, dear friend, which I am 
always ready to make to you, yet which I should 
not have made but for a passage in your letter. 
For even to the mosi intimate friend 1 do not 
willingly speak of myself, since it is so much 
easier to judge obliquely of oneself than of an- 
other. Continue, kind and dear friend, to be to 
me what you are ; and be assured, that whatever 
distance may separate us, my interest is ever near 
you, and that the slightest pursuit of yours is 
more important in my eyes than all that I shail 
ever have power to attempt. 

For-—I must close as | began—you are the 
happiest of men; you havs grasped the highest, 
and you have strength to hold it fast. It is be- 
come your region ; and not only has ordinary life 
no power to trouble you in it, but you bring down 
from that empyrean a kindness, a gentleness, a 
clearness and a warmth into this lower world, 
which renders it impossible to mistake your de- 
scent. For you, one has nothing to pray for but 
life. Strength and youth are yours beyond the 
power of change. 

Wilhelm v. Humboldt. 


(ANSWER. ) 
Weimar, April 2nd, 1805. 
copove In spite of the time which has passed since 


| I sent you even a line, it seems to me as if our 


spirits had always been together, and it rejoices 
me to think that I can throw myself on your heart 
with the same confidence after this long silence 
as I did when we lived together. For our union 
there’is no time and no space. Your sphere of 
action cannot so distract you, and mine cannot 
render me so one-sided and narrow, that we 
should cease to meet in the region of the noble 
and true. And, come what may, we are both of 
us idealists, and should be ashamed to allow it to 
be said of us, that circumstances formed us, and 
not we circumstances. 
5 
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You know that, during the long period of in- 
terruption to our correspondence, I have been 
busy after my fashion. 1 wish to hear from your- 
self how you like my Tell—a justifiable wish, for 
whatever I do, I think how it will please you. 
You are still, to my thoughts, the counsellor and 
the judge you so often were ; and whenever I en- 
deavor to get out of my subject, and put myself 
in the place of a critic of my own works, it is in 
your person and in your spirit that ! wish to do so. 

In my poetical labours | hope I have not gone 
back,—sidewards, perhaps I have,—for I may 
perhaps have conceded something to the material 
demands of the world and the stage. ‘The dra- 
matic poet is more readily hurried along by the 
stream of the time than any other. He comes, 
even against his will, into contact in various ways 
with the mass, and then it is impossible to escape 
some contamination. At first it gratifies one to 
play the ruler of spirits ; but what ruler does not 
find himself compelled to become the servant of 
his servants, in order to preserve his sovereignty ? 
And so it may easily have happened, that while 
I filled the German stage with the noise of my 
tragedies, | have caught something from that stage 
in return. 

I embrace you a thousand times, my dear friend, 
and wish that this letter may bring me before you 
exactly such as you knew me formerly. 

Schiller. (Briefwechsel.) 


Origen says that his cotemporaries believed 
warm springs to be fed by the hot tears of fallen 
angels. 

Goethe. 


When the heart of man is serene and tranquil, 
he wants to enjoy nothing but himself; every 
movement—even corporeal movement—shakes 
the brimming nectar-cup too rudely. 

Jean Paul. ( Titan.) 


There were once some birds who lived in a 
spacious aviary. A bullfinch said to his neigh- 
bour the goldfinch, who was gaily fluttering from 
bush to bush, ‘* Do you know, friend, that we 
are shut up ina cage?’ ‘* What do you talk of 
a cage ?’’ said the goldfinch ; ‘‘ see how we fly 
about! That is a cage indeed in which neigh- 
bour canary is sitting.’ “ But I tell you we are 
in a cage too. Don’t you see there, the wire 
grating ?’’ * Yes, I see one there, certainly: but 
look, as far as I can see on every side there is 
none.” ** You cannot see to all sides.” ‘No 
more can you.” ‘ Butconsider then,” continued 
the bullfinch, ** does not our master bring us 
water every morning, and put it in our trough, 
and strew seed on the ground? Would he do 
that if he did not know that we are shut up and 
eannot fly where we will?” ‘ But,”’ said the 
goldfinch, ‘I tell you I can fly where I will.” 

Thus they disputed for a long time, till at 
length the canary called out from his corner, 
“ Children, if you cannot settle it whether you 
are in a cage or not, it’s just as good as if you 
were not in one.” 

Goethe. 


The system of freewill satisfies, the contrary 
deadens and annihilates my heart. ‘Tostand by, 
cold and dead, a mere spectator of the change of 
events, an idle mirror of the forms which fleet 
across its surface—such an existence is intolerable 
to me. I despise and loathe it. TI will love, I 
will lose myself in sympathy, I will rejoice and 





be sad. The highest object of this sympathy to 
me, is myself, and the only means by which I 
can perpetually satisfy it are my actions. 1 will 
do my best in all things. I will rejoice when 1 
have acted aright; I will lament over myself 
when I have done wrong; and even this sorrow 
shall be sweet to me, for itis sympathy with my- 
self, and a pledge of future amendment, 
Fichte. (Bestimmung des Menschen.) 


To regard a whole people and a whole country 
only as a source of amusement for onesel{,—to 
see nothing in the world and nature but a vast and 
varying scenery and decoration for the drama of 
one’s own miserable life,—to look on all intel- 
lectual and moral greatness, on all that speaks to 
the heart, with the polished indifference of a mere 
spectator, or, wheu it is crushed and overpowered 
by folly and baseness, to make merry with the 
ludicrous side which these present—to me this is 
revolting ;—perhaps more so to me individually 
than | can expect it to be to others ; but the spirit 
which it betrays | can tolerate in-no man, | 
know very well that I go into the other extreme ; 
that my politico-historical taste is satisfied with 
what would have no interest for the merely 
curious observer ; and that not only in the divine 
Tyrol, but on the moor or heath, | could live 
happy, and feel no want of the arts, among a 
free peasantry who had a history. But the truth, 
though it certainly lies between two extremes, 
does not always lie in the middle. 

wesnecese I maintain too that there can be no such 
thing as a genuine and unerring sentiment for art 
without that for history,—for the arts have no 
separate existence ;—that the feeling for historical 
truth will reveal itself where it really exists, with- 
out any erudition—as, for example, in our painter 
Cornelius ; that even Carlo Maratia—nay more, 
even Mengs—is not without relative beauties 
which correspond to the times in which they 
lived—only that those times are utterly worth- 
less, and the works they produced belong to an 
absolutely bad whole. 

Were I but ‘qualis Praneste sub alta,” 1 
would write much more at length.on this subject. 

B. G. Niebuhr. (Lebensuachrichten.) 


kt ‘* Dream out your lovely dream,” said An- 
thony ; ‘intoxicate yourself with your happiness, 
for you belong not now to the earth: hereafter we 
shall find each other again; for, sooner or later, 
poor man must awake and become sober.” 

‘* No, my dear, timorous-hearted friend,” ex- 
claimed Frederic, with sudden animation, “ suffer 
not yourself to be persuaded by the prate of this 
shallow pretended wisdom, for it is despair itself. 
Can that love die which now shines in the deepest 
depth of my existence, and enlightens the darkest 
chambers and all the strange treasures of my heart? 
It is not the beauty alone of my beloved that 
transports me: it is not alone her gentle engaging 
character, but, above all, her love ; and this my 
love, which goes forth to meet her, is my most 
holy and imperishable will,—my soul itself, 
which in this feeling breaks loose from the bonds 
of darkening matter. In this love, I see and feel 
faith and immortality, nay, even the Nameless 
himself and all the wonders of his manifesiation, 
in the very centre of my being. Beauty may 
fade and vanish; it only, goes before us, thither 
where we shall find it again ; but faith abides with 
us. Oh! my brother, Isalda and Syguna are, as 
men say, long since dead: you smile,—well, 
they never.existed ;—but the race of man lives on; 


and every spring, and every love, kindies anew 
the celestial fire; and therefore in all ages have 
the holiest tears been shed for the most beautiful, 
which in appearance only has withdrawn itself 
from us, and still looks forth and smiles upon us 
(calling up some dim and secret recollections) out 
of the eyes of children, out of the lips of young 
virgins, out of the flowers and brooks ; and there- 
fure is that poetical fiction undying. . In this holy 
state did I first find myself; and I must lose my- 
self again, 1 must be annshilated, if this rapture 
can, at any time, die. 
Tieck. (Phantasus.) 


We may try to fancy ourselves as we will; we 
think of curselves always as seeing. I think we 
dream only that we may not cease to see. Is it 
not ible that the inward light. may in time 
break forth, so that we should no longer stand in 
need of the outer? 

Goethe. ( Wahiverwandschaften.) 


ANCIENT FORM OF HOMAGE IN CARINTHIA. 


When a new lord of Austria comes to reign, 
the Carinthians have the following customs. 

There is a block of marble set up in the toll- 
fields not far from the town of St. Veit; upon this 
stands a peasant, one of the race called the Ed- 
linger, or noble, to whom belongs the office of 
hereditary right, and around him stand the people 
and the whole peasantry. 

And then comes the prince towards him with 
all his nobles; these are richly clad, and carry a 
banner on which are the prince’s arms. ' But the 
count of Gortz goes foremost between two small 
banners, and the rest of the nobles follow after, 
tichly and bravely adorned—only the prince comes 
in the fashion of a peasant, with a peasant’s coat, 
shoes and hat, and a shepherd's staff in his hand, 
and with him come an ox and a plough-horse. 
And as soon as the peasant on the marble seat 
sees the prince, he calls out in the Wendish 
language and says, ‘* Who is he that comes 
hither with such high and stately bearing?” 
Then answer the people around, * The prince 
of the land comes.”’ ‘Then says the peasant, “Is 
he an upright judge, and a lover of the welfare of 
our land, and of our free customs? Is he also a 
defender of the Christian faith?” ‘Then they 
answer, ‘ Yes, such he is and will be!’ ‘Then 
must the prince promise him these two things by 
his faith and honour ; that he will maintain justice, 
and for that cause, if need be, become so poor 
that he must support himself by means of these 
cattle, the ox and the plough-horse. ‘Thereupon 
asks the peasant again, ‘* How, and by what right, 
will he move me from this seat?” ‘Then answers 
the lord of Gortz, ** He will buy thee away from 


thou shalt take the prinee’s garment, and thy 
house shall be free and untaxed.” 

Upon that the peasant gives the prince a light 
pat on the cheek, and bids him that he be an up- 
right judge. ‘Therewith he arises and drives his 
cattle away with him, and the prince steps up 
on the stone with a naked sword, turns himself 
round, and promises the people good and equal 
justice. After this the prince goes to St. Peter's 
chuteh, which stands hard by upon a hill, and, 
after God’s worship, he takes off his peasant’s 
clothing, puts on the princely raiment and orna- 
ments, holds a feast with his nobles and knights, 





and then rides back into the field, seats himself 
in a chair of judgment, and allows each and 
6 


thence with sixty pfennigs; the two chief among 
eattle, the ox and the horse, shall be thine, and — 
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every one of the people to come to him, that he 
may hear and allow elaims, grant fiefs, and the 
like. Whe lord of Gortz seats himself behind 
the prince as hereditary count palatine of Ca- 
rinthia, and also makes such grants as lie within 
his competence and jurisdiction. The lord mar- 
shal takes the duke’s horse, the lord high butler 
the golden cup, and the lord high sewer the silver 
dish. And as long as the prince sits on the chair 
of state and hears petitions, the Gradnecker have 
from old times the right and power to take pos- 
session of as much hay as they can mow within 
the time, and this the owners must redeem from 
them as they can. 

These privileges and customs were maintained 
by king Ottocar of Bohemia, by count Meinhard 
of Tyrol, by all his sons, and by duke Ernest of 
Austria, emperor Frederic’s father, in 1423. 
Emperor Frederic would not take his seat or 
give audience on the chair of state, by reason of 
his being emperor ; but he gave a writing, sealed 
with his own seal, to the country, that their 
privileges and usages should not thereby suffer 
any detriment. Emperor Henry the Holy was 
he who established these ceremonies. 

Minster’s Kosmozraphie. 


VIENNA. 


Saturday, immediately after my arrival, | went 
to the theatre at the Karnther ‘Thor (Carinthian 
gate); the opera was Rossini’s *‘ Otello,’ —new, 
brilliant music, which | now heard well got up 
and executed for the first time. ‘The composer 
did not trouble himself about Shakspeare, but 
has set to music a poem which one can manage 
to connect together by means of that music. tie 
is unquestionably a man of genius, and knows 
how to use the means he has at hand, without, 
like-Gluck, first setting to work to invent instru- 
ments to play his music. Rossini has crescendos 
that reach even to grandeur; he gives himself the 
rein, and at last the thought comes out with great 
success. He plays with sounds, and sounds 
play with him. 

Sunday, in the Marinelli theatre: there were 
three pieces—first, ‘* Die Werber ;” second, 
“ Die Damenhiite im Theatre ;’’ and third, a 
pantomime, * Sche/meister Beystrich, oder das 
Donnerwetter.”’ My sides are still sore with 
laughing. The pieces were somewhat of tne 
vulgar sort; the actors and the people together 
are what constitute the performance. ‘The slight- 
est success finds loud applause, and what won’t 
succeed is scrambled over. ‘The players are in 
continual motion and enjoy as much as the audi- 
ence, and more. Such a gipsy frolic is not to 
be described; the children begin to sereech and 
clap, and all join in and sereech and clap too. 
After the piece, everybody that has a leg to stand 
on is called for; meanwhile a fresh piece begins ; 
the players make their oheisances and thanks 
while they go on with their parts, and openly 
appear in their individual, proper persons. ‘The 
theatre is always full; if not at first, certainly 
toward the end, when everybody leaves the 
Prater, 

The first comic actor is called Signor Schuster 
—a man made expressly for his art, from head 
to heel. In this fellow there is not a word that 
does not tell; a voice as broad as a plank, as 
sharp as vinegar, and as smooth as an eel. 

It is easily seen here why these people are not 
Political; what they want is, to live every minute 
and to enjoy every minute,—and that they do. 

begin in ennui, and in ennui they end. 


From the theatre they go to supper—next morn- 
ing to mass—then to work, every man his own 
way—then out of one play into auother. Wiser 
they will never be, and never were. 

* * * * * * x 


The Prater is a pleasure-garden ;—indeed, this 
whole land is a pleasure-garden: they tell me it 
is not. what it was—and what was it then? A 
foreigner brings with him no senses nor under- 
standing for such views of things, and I am glad 
when I can shake off the Berliner. * * | 

Monday, July 26th.—Yesterday I saw the | 
Prater in its Sunday glory. Four rows of the 
finest chestnut trees form three avenues, which 
begin from the Leopold-stadt and lead along the 
side of the Danube a league and a half. The 
middle one, for carriages, is forty-five feet wide ; 
the two sides, for walkers, are twenty-four feet. 
You see several hundred equipages, some of 
them extremely splendid, and fiacres, all in mo- 
tion in the centre; and at the sides groups, cou- | 
ples, or solitary walkers in such pretty confusion, 
that it is a pleasure to see so many handsome, | 
well-dressed men and women, with the greatest 
variety of character and countenanee, flitting by 
you like culoured shadows. At the sides are | 
coffee-houses and seats under the shade of the | 
most beautiful clumps of trees, all exquisitely | 
neat and clean. You sit down. Out of the | 
thicket behind you comes the sound of music. | 
You are now at the opera—now at a ball—now | 
on the parade. Coffee comes, and cakes with | 
it. A child presents flowers ; a pretty girl offer- 
erystal water; an old woman toothpicks; all 
these are fee’d with copper kreuzers, which you 
are glad to get rid of in so pleasant a way, for 
they are as heavy as a bad conscience, and weigh 
your pockets down to your heels. 

But these avenues by no means constitute the 
whole Prater. A second and a third of the same 
kind extend like a fan, from the Leopold-stadt to 
the Danube (it is properly an arm of the Dan- 
ube.) Here is the other pole of the planet;—here 
is the real genuine people. ‘The spaces between 
the trees grow wider as they approach the river, 
and are filled with places of refreshment, where 
beer, wine, eatables and (except coffee) drink- 
ables of all sorts, ice, &c. may be had. (The 
three coffee-houses, par excellence, in the grand 
avenue have the exclusive privilege of selling 
coffee.) ‘These places of refreshment are in 
such number and so near together, that you can- 
not distinguish the customers of one host from 
those of another, and you run a risk of eating 
what your neighbour has paid for. 

‘This, then, is the true Vienna. Here, in the 
midst of all this serving, and sitting, and pouring, 
and smoking, and carousing, and fiddling, the 
universal stream and movement flow gaily and 
comfortably on. People go or siay, come, speak 
to one another,—it is unbroken quiet and cease- 
less motion at the same time. No inclosures, no 
impediments ; for though the houses are the pro- 
perty of the inhabitants, the ground is the em- 
peror’s and nobody may inclose it. ‘The impres- 
sion made by this moving scene,—tumult [ can’t 
call it,—is an easy, gentle forgetfulness. I could 
not recollect what i had thought or observed ; 
and though ! write all this, [ can hardly affirm, 
so it is—so it was. What makes the thing a 
real sunshine, is the multitude of happy faces of 
every kind, which, to-day reconciled with their 
Maker, see the world as they wish to see it. 

Zelter. (Briefwechsel mit Goethe.) 














When princes weep, their people bleed. 
Rulers should remember that tears are more 
easily stanched than wounds. 

Jean Paul. 


The affections and the will know nothing of a 
future ; the mind—-the judgment—ealls it up and 
gives it the fotce and life of the present. ‘The 
mind alone is free, self-acting, and directed to- 
ward the unknown; the heart is bound to what 
is before it, 

Rahel. 


In busy, troublous times, amid the eagerness 
of pursuit and the storm of conflicting passions, 
the bright stars of supermundane hopes are veiled 
from sight—as the starry firmament is hidden 
from us by the glare of day. It is in peace and 
in silence alone that religion, that gentle divinity, 
opens her lips and her heart. ‘This comforter 
and guardian angel of the unhappy must now 
herself seek refuge with the unhappy. 

To thy heart, which she has so often refreshed 
and soothed, thou patient sex! does she now lie 
closely pressed; and as the drawn swords, and 

laring eyes, and blood-stained hands of men, 
and the whole long storin of the times, sweep by 
before thy solitude, thy immortal guest weeps 
and condoles with thee, and ye cling more closely 
to each other. 
Jean Paul. ( Palingenesien.) 


BOOKS FOR THE PEOPLE. 


, 


‘How can you women,”’ continued Manfred 
with great vehemence, ‘endure to have your 
maternal affection, your love, your tender devot- 
edness, your conjugal virtues, your chastity, 
stuck up or hawked about like bad pictures? For 
that is the plain truth, however these gentlemen 
may affect to exalt and glorify your ‘ vocation.’ 
And look at the novels! 

“T will suffer no ‘Book for Mothers,’ or 
‘ Book for Wives,’ or ‘ Whole Duties of Woman,’ 
or any trash of that kind, engendered by the ab- 
surdity of our views, and nurtured by the vanity 
of the age, to come into my house. And the 
very people who write and praise this really 
immoral stuff, are those who want to take from 
the working man his Siegfried, his Octavian, and 
his Eulenspiegel, that the morals of the lower 
classes may not be corrupted! Can there be 
anything sillier or more preposterous ?”’ 

Tieck. (Phantasus.) 


ARCHITECTURE. 


Iam extremely struck with what you say of 
architecture. Jt appears to me, however, that 
this art, unlike all others, contains something in 
its nature which prevents it from being, properly 
speaking, art,—or anything more than decoration 
in the highest sense of the word. Architecture 
alone of all the arts, has no subject furnished b 
nature. ‘To what end the most beautiful build- 
ing, if it were not for use? In whatever way 
you consider it, the idea of utility, in the most 
extensive sense, is inseparable from this art; yet 
this is an idea utterly at variance with art. 

On the other hand, buildings give a pleasure 
which we should seek elsewhere in vain. As 
colossal works of man, the enormous mass of 
which is invested with a beautiful and intelligible 
form, they stand midway between the produc- 
tions of nature—mountains, rocks, &c., and the 
mere offspring of the human fancy—statues, and 
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combine the advantages of both. Even the idea 
of utility, which instantly attracts men, perhaps 
conspires to produce this result. So mixed, it 
appears to me, is the common impression which 
a building makes. ‘he artistical impression is, 
indeed, very different; but even this cannot be 
perfectly pure ; and the question remains, whether 
architecture is to be treated as a perfectly pure 
art, and utility to be sacrificed. Hardly, I think. 
The utmost it can attain to is, as it seems to me, 
the esthetic treatment of a subject belonging to a 
totally different domain. ‘This however applies 
only to ornamental architecture. 
Wilhelm v. Humboldt. ( Briefwechsel mit Schiller.) 


SICILY. 
Palermo, Monday, April 2, 1787. 


At length, with great exertion, at three o’clock 
in the afternoon, we got into the harbour, where 
the most lovely and enchanting view met our 
eyes. The city lying to the north, at the foot of 
a high mountain, beneath a sun just past its me- 
ridian lustre ; the side of the buildings opposite 
to us in shadow, clearly defined and illumined 
by the reflected lights. On the right, Monte 
Pellegrino, with its graceful forms, in the most 
intense light; on the left, the wide outstretched 
shore, with its bays, promontories and headlands. 
What farther gave hs most delicious character 
to the scene, was the young green of the grace- 
ful trees, whose tops, lit up from behind, waved 
to and fro, sparkling over a back ground of dark 
gray buildings, like large clusters of vegetable 
glow-worms. A transparent atmosphere gave a 
blue tone to all the shadows. 

Instead of hastening impatiently on shore, we 
remained on deck till we were driven from it: 
where could we have found such a point of view ? 
when could we have hoped again for so favour- 
able a moment? 

We were conducted into the city through its 
wonderful gates, supported by two enormous 
door- posts, which are left open at the top, to let 
the tower-like car of Santa Rosalia pass through 
on the day of her celebrated festival. We were 
then conducted to the inn, which lay on our left. 
The host, a hearty, cheerful old man, accustomed 
to see strangers of al! nations, led us into a large 
room, from the balcony of which we looked over 
the sea, the strait, the mountain of Santa Rosalia, 
and the shore; we could distinguish our vessel, 
and judge of the position from which we first 
beheld Palermo. 

We were so delighted with the situation of 
our room that we scarcely remarked a raised 
alcove, concealed by curtains, at one end of it. 
In it stood a most spacious bed, decorated with 
a splendid silken canopy, with which the re- 
mains of a somewhat antiquated, but magnificent 
furniture, fully corresponded. The sight of such 
a state-chamber rather startled us, and we thought 
it desirable to make some preliminary conditiors. 
The old man replied that no conditions were ne- 
cessary—that he only wished we might he satis- 
fied with our reception; and that we might also 
have the use of the ante-room. This was acool, 
airy room, enlivened by several balconies, and 
immediately adjoining our apartment. 

We enjoyed the infinitely varied prospect, and 
sought to sever and dissect it into parts suited to 
the draughtsman or the painter; for-we saw be- 
fore us a boundless harvest for every variety of 
art. In the evening the bright moonlight allured 
us out again to the straits, and after our return, 
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balcony. ‘The light was most extraordinary 
the repose most profound and delicious. 
Palermo, April 3, 1787. 

A few more words, after reflection and an at- 
tempt to collect these scattered im 

We sailed on the 29th of March, at sunset, 
from Naples, and landed at three o’clock on the 
2d of April at Palermo. I never felt such tran- 
quillity whent raveling—even in my narrow bed, 
to which I was confined by violent sickness. 
Now my thoughts wander silently back to you. 
If anything was ever eventful, decisive in my 
life, it is this journey. 

A man who has never looked out upon an un- 
broken horizon of sea, has no conception of the 
world, and of his own connection with the world. 
As a landscape painter, this vast, simple line 
awakened in me a completely new train of 
thoughts. 

{n this short voyage we have had many vicis- 
situdes, and have experienced the fate of sailors 
on a small scale. 

No words can express the aerial brilliancy 
which floated around the coasts, as, on the love- 
liest afternoon, we approached Palermo. ‘The 
clearness of contour, the softness of the whole, 
the tender blending of tones, the harmony of 
heaven, earth and sea—he who has once seen it 
possesses it for life. Now I understand Claude 
Lorraine, and have some hope, even in my 
northern home, of being able to bring before my 
mind some faint shadowy images of this deli- 
cious abode. Were but everything mean effaced 
from it as completely as the meanness of our 
thatch-roofed hovels from my pictorial concep- 
tions! We shall see what this queen of islands 
will do. 

How she received us no words can express ; 
with fresh-budding mulberry trees, ever-green 
oleanders, hedges of orange and lemon, &c. In 
a public garden there are wide beds of ranun- 
culuses and anemones. ‘The air is soft, warm 
and fragrant; the wind tepid and balmy. To add 
to the enchantment, the moon stood ut her full, 
behind a headland, and threw her bright reflec- 
tion in the sea; and ali this after rocking four 
days and nights on the waves. Forgive me for 
scrawling to you with a stump of a pen out of a 
shell of Indian ink, with which my companion 
is tracing his outline. Receive it as a mere lisp- 
ing, till | ean prepare some better memorial of 
these happy hours for all who love me. What 
it will be | shall not say, nor can I say when you 
will receive it. 

* * * * * 


When I seek to write words, pictures crowd 
before my eyes ;—the fruitful land, the expanded 
sea, the fragrant, balmy islands, the smoking 
mountain :—and I want the organ necessary to 
bring all these before hae 

Goethe. (/talianische Reise.) 


FEMALE DOMINION. 


Armidoro.—....e0000 I think, Eulalia, you have 
taken great pains in your writings to defend your 
sex from the reproach of love of power. 

Eulalia.—In so far as that is a reproach, I 
had rather that my sex would answer it by their 
conduct; but, in so far as we have a right to 
power, I would not willingly renounce it. We 
desire power only inasmuch as we are human 
beings ; for what is power, in the sense in which 
it is so often applied to woman, but the liberty 


obstructed,—the liberty to make the best of one’s 
existence? Of this power every uncivilised man 
demands the arbitrary, every civilised, the regu- 
lated exercise ; and perhaps the struggle for it in 
women appears the more vehement, because na- 
ture, law and custom seem to oppress us as much 
as they favour men. What they possess, we 
must acquire; and one contends more strenuously 
for what one has laboured for, than for what one 
has inherited. 

ton.—And yet women now-a-days cannot 
complain, for they inherit as much or more than 
men; and I maintain that it is far more difficult 
to become an accomplished man than an accom- 
plished woman. ‘The expression, ‘‘ He shall be 
thy master,” is the formula of a barbarous age, 
which is lung past. Men could not make any 
great advance in civilisation without eonceding 
the same right to women ; from the time women 
were educated, the balance stood even ; and since 
they are more susceptible of education than men, 
the balance has, as experience shows, inclined in 
their favour. 

Armidoro.—There is no question that in all 
civilised nations the women must on the whole 
gain the ascendency ; for the effect of the mutual 
influence of the sexes is to render the man more 
effeminate, and then he loses,—since his pre- 
emjnency consists, not in diminished, but in 
compressed force ; on the contrary, if the woman 
borrows something from the man, she gains ; for 
when her other gifts and graces are exalted by 
energy, a being is formed than which it is im- 
possible to conceive one more perfect. 
Seyton.—I have not gone into such profound 
speculations ; it is, however, I think, well known 
that women rule and must rule ; when, therefore, 
I make the acquaintance of one, 1 only observe 
ay she rules :—somewhere, I assume before- 
Amelia.—And do you find what you seek ? 
Seyton.— Why not? Experiments in physi- 
cal science are not much more easy to make. I 
find, universally, that the active woman, formed 
to acquire and to uphold, is master in the house ; 
the beauty, with her light and superficial graces 
and talents, master in large circles; the more 
profoundly instructed, in small ones. 
Amelia.—So we are divided into three classes. 
Sinclair.— Which are all, I think, honourable 
enough; but they do not exhaust the subject. 
There is a fourth, of which we had better not 
speak, that you may not reproach us with ending 
our praise with blame. 
enrietta.—Our first three classes contain in- 
fluence in the house, in large, and in small circles. 
What room remains for the exercise of our ac- 
tivity ? 

Sinclair.— Abundance. 
trary in my head. 
Henrietta.—I\nactivity? And how? 
active woman rule ? 

Sinclair.—Why not? 

Henrietta. —But how? 
Sinelair.—By passive resistance. Any one 
who, either from temper or from system, stub- 
bornly maintains an attitude of negation, has a 
greater power than people think. 

melia.—I am afraid we are falling into the 
usual tone in which men speak of women. 
Henrietta. —Let him alone, Amelia; nothing 
is more innocuous than such opinions, and one 
always gains by hearing what others think of 
one. Well then—the negationers—what of 
them? : 


But I have the con- 
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still detained us for a long while lingering on the 


to employ one’s faculties in one’s own way un- 





Sinclair.—I may speak here without reserve 
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‘nature and godlike in friendship. Perhaps even 
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In our dear Fatherland there are few ; in France, 
none; and precisely because, both with us and 
our gallant neighbours, women enjoy a rational 
freedom ; but in countries where they are great- 
ly constrained, where external proprieties are 
anxiously and timorously observed and public 
recreations rare, they are more common. 

weseeeees The sort of woman I mean is mistress 
of the art of completely embittering the life of 
the person on whom she depends, by mere indif- 
ference, coldness and reserve, which are often 
clothed with an air of languor and illness. 

Goethe. ( Die guten Weider.) 


A sky resplendent with stars hung over the 
landscape. The gushing of the fountains, the 
rustling of the woods, resounded in the calm 
solitude of the garden, in which Theodore saun- 
tered up and down, and admired the effects which 
the light of the stars and the last golden. streaks 
of the western horizon produced in the dancin 
waters. And now Manfred’s bugle was hear 
from the window of his chamber, and its melan- 
choly penetrating tones came trembling back from 
the distant mountains, as Ernest, who came down 
from the hills behind the garden, opened the gate 
and joined the solitary Theodore. 

“How beautifully,” he began, ‘does this 
serene and brilliant night close the enjoyments of 
the day! ‘The sun and our sweet friends are 
gone to rest; the woods and waters rustle and 
gush in the night-breeze ; the earth dreams ; and 
Manfred pours forth an affectionate farewell to 
slumbering nature. ' 

“See, my dear friend, how the lamps of those 
frail, fleeting beings flicker in the balmy air! 
how they sparkle like diamonds through the 
deep green of the bushes, and now in quivering 
clouds, now in solitary brilliancy, awaken such 
feelings in us as soft tones excite. And then 
above us, the splendour of the everlasting firma- 
ment! Does not the sky hang over the dusky 
earth like a friend from whose eyes beam love 
and confidence ?—whom one would trust with 
one’s whole heart in all the dangers and vicissi- 
tudes of life? 

“This sacred, sober calm awakens all our 
slumbering sorrows, and turns them to serene, 
sedate joys. And even thus grand, thus mild, 
does the noble Novalis seem now to look upon 
me with his mortal glance ; and he recalls to me 
that night in which, after a gay festival. 1 wan- 
dered over the mountains with him in the love- 
liest seenery, and we, little anticipating so near 
a separation, discoursed of all that is beautiful in 


now, while I think of him with such deep and 
intense remembrance, his heart hangs over me 
lovingly like that starry heaven. Sleep sweetly. 
I will lay me down to rest that I may meet him 
in my dreams.” 

Tieck. (Phantasus.) 


Exalted and living Will, whom no name can 
express and no idea embrace, I yet may raise 
my heart to thee! for thou andI are not divided. 
Thy voice is audible within me. In thee, the 
incomprehensib'e, my own nature and the whole 
world become intelligible to me; every riddle of 
my existence is solved, and perfect harmony 
reigns in my soul. I veil my face before thee, 

lay my hand upon my lips. Such as thou 
Teally art—such as thou appearest unto thyself 
—I can no more behold thee than I can become 


the finite, not in degree, but in kind. 
attempt that which my finite nature forbids. 


such as superior spirits live, I should be as little | monotonous, aud he succeeds best in those of 
able to understand thee as in this house of clay. | paradise, of the coronation of the Virgin, and 
What I understand is, from my very understand- | the like. ‘There is a ** Paradise’’ in the Academy, 
ing it, finite, and by no progression can ever be | glowing in a rosy light, like the dawn, in which 
transformed into the infinite. ‘Thou differest from | float countless beautiful little angels. He painted 
1 will not} the whole history of Christ on four small panels. 
1| But where any violent movement of mind or 


will not seek to‘know the nature and essence of | body is required,—as, for instance, in the wrath- 


all that is finite lie open before my eyes. ‘Thou 
createdst in me the consciousness of my duty— 
of my destination in the series of rational beings ; 
how, I know not, nor need I to know. Thou 
knowest my thoughts and acceptest my inten- 
tions. In the contemplation of this thy relation 
to my finite nature, I will be tranquil and happy. 
Of myself I know not whatI ought to do. | 
will do it simply, joyfully and without cavil, for 
it is thy voice that commands me, and the strength 
with which I perform my duty is thy strength. 
I am tranquil under every event of the world, for 
it is thy world. Whatever happens forms part 
of the plan of the eternal world and of thy good- 
ness. What in this plan is positive good, and 
what only means of removing existing evil, 1 
know not, In thy world all will end in good,— 
this is enough for me, and in this faith I stand 
fast; but what in thy world is mere germ, what 
blossom, and what the perfect fruit, 1 know not, 
The only thing which is important to me, is the 
progress of reason and of morality through all the 
ranks of rational beings. 

When my heart is closed to all earthly desires, 
the universe appears to my eye in a glorified as- 
pect. The dead cumbrous masses which served 
only to fill space, disappear, and in their place 
the eternal stream of life and strength and action 
flows on from its source—primeval life; from 
thy life, thou Everlasting One ! 

Fichte. (Bestimmung des Menschen.) 


OLD ITALIAN ART. 


These old severe masters are succeeded by 
some whose pictures bloom on the canvass like 
flowers on their stalk. They are radiant with 
the glory of a transparent, golden, b’essed world 
—with an unearthly expression of love and 
brightness and felicity. But one must see the 
pictures of Giovanni da Fiesole, and Gentile da 
Fabriano, to understand what I mean ; now-a-days 
we have no conception of such painting—which 
is nothing else than a soul rendered outwardly 
visible—for the very simple reason that we have 
no conception of such souls, whose hope was 
never clouded by despondency, whose faith never 
troubled by doubt. I can never help smiling 
when I look at Fiesole’s pictures—as a child 
smiles in its sleep at the splendour of its dreams. 
Fra Giovanni was a Dominican monk in the 
monastery of St. Mark, Florence. Even during 
his life he was ~alled Angelico, and after his 
death Beato. He painted incessantly, and never 
for money; painting was with him but another 
form of prayer. He commonly painted on a 
gold ground, and ornamented the walls and car- 
pets of his pictures with graceful arabesques, 
which have a charming effect on the bright 
colours he so loved. His heads are like minia- 
tures for delicacy; they have not much variety, 
for of passion he knew nothing, and even sorrow 
lost its sting by the consoling foresight of the 
blessedness to come, . Into the anxieties of life, 
into the restless troubles of the world, into the 
longing of infinite unappeased desires, he had 
never even looked, far less ventured; he knew 





like thee, After thousands of thousands of lives 


heaven, but not earth; hence his pictures aie 


thy being. But thy relations to myself and*to | ful Christ in the last judgment, passing sentence 


on the wicked—it is a frightful mask ; he under- 
stood only the benign Christ. 
Grafin ida Hahn-Hahn. (Jenseits der Berge.) 


COUNT BERNSTORF. 


Bernstorf did not please at the first moment ; 
his eye was clouded with care, and deep thought 
sat upon his brow : but as soon as you approached 
him, you saw the soul which beamed through 
every feature, the philanthropy which glowed in 
his eye, and the cordial aflability which played 
around his mouth. You perceived that he was 
a good, and, as soon as he began to speak, a 
great and a brilliantman. His eloquence flowed 
like a soft stream, and won its way through 
rocks—the expression was always exactly fitted 





to the end, the word to the thing; his whole 
presence beamed with truth, and stood before 
you in the visible colours of nature. 

He spoke with peculiar force on affairs of go- 
vernment, on revolutions in the history of man- 
kind, on the future effects of causes as yet 
scarcely in existence, and on the expectations to 
be formed from various political systems. He 
painted men and states to the life, and drew from 
history with light but distinct sketches, whose 
resemblance struck, and whose arrangement, 
light and shadow showed, the creative hand of a 
master. Examples of virtue animated him; 
every noble action, every thought of benevolence 
or of patriotism, struck a kindred chord in his 
heart. 

A man who to brilliant endowments unites 
power and influence, generally predominates 
over silent and obsequious crowds; they listen 
and admire, and the charm of conversation 
vanishes with its equality. But Bernstorf did 
not humble or oppress by his intellectual supe- 
riority ; he invited to reply by his affability, and 
knew how to choose his subject according to the 
talents and acquirements of his company. He 
understood the art of asking a welcome question, 
of giving an encouraging answer. He had a 
word, a look, a mark of respect ready for all, so 
that even the timid were inspired with courage. 
Every man found the fit opportunity to display 
his peculiar talent, the arena on which he could 
appear to advantage. Jn this alone consists true 
courtesy, which is never successful when it is 
accompanied by a visible consciousness of the 
gracious condescension with which the great man 
waives his claims to superiority. 

Bernstorf was master even of his natural dis- 

positions. He was of a warm temper, and so 
peculiarly sensible to the ridiculous, that satire 
often rose to his lip and sparkled in his eye, but 
he gave it no utterance. He was too kind to be 
sarcastic. 
The last hour of evening was the most agree- 
able time of his day. He spent it amidst his 
family and intimate friends, and a few men of 
letters. Here he unfolded all the treasures of his 
heart and mind; the veil of dignity fell, and his 
soul beamed forth in all its native beauty; we 
never left him without feeling a warmer love of 
virtue, without being instructed, improved. 
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Seldom does a man who has taken a share in 
important public affairs wish to live over again 
his whole life without the omission of a single 
period or event; but Bernstor! often acknow- 
ledged with gratitude that he would receive back 
from the hands of Providence all his past days, 
without exception or condition, were he not 
traveling toward a better futurity. 


oceeidebiie His life was illustrated by every sort of 


fame. When at the helm of state, he was suc- 

cessful, and beloved by all virtuous men; when 

stripped of power, he was still the object of their 

reverence. 

Helfrich Peter Sturz. (Erinnerungen des Gra- 
fen J. H. E. von Bernstorf.) 


ON THE SUPERSTITIONS OF OUR FOREFATHERS. 


So much has been said about the superstitions 
of our forefathers, and so many inferences un- 
favourable to the strength of their understandings 
are drawn from them, that I cannot resist saying 
a few words, if not of justification, yet of apulogy. 
According to my view of the matter, the only 
object of their so-called superstitious fictions was 
to express certain truths in figures or symbols 
(which have still a peculiar name in popular lan- 
guage—Wahrzeichen—sign or token), as aids 
to the memory; just as they tied a bit of wood 
to a key to distinguish it. 

Thus, for example, they tdld a child who laid 
his knife with the edge upwards, or in such a 
manner as to be perilous to himself or his neigh- 
bours, that the holy angels would wound their 
feet when they walked upon the table; not that 
they actually believed this, but that they wished 
to impress the child’s memory through his ima- 
gination. ‘They taught that everybody would 
have to wait at the gates of paradise as many 
hours as he had wantonly scattered grains of 
salt; by which they gave their children or their 
servants a lively and lasting impression of the 
evil effects of carelessness and waste in trifles, 
the total amount of which would become consi- 
derable. 

They told a vain girl who could not pass the 
looking-glass without casting a furtive glance into 
it, that the devil peeped over the shoulder of 
those who looked at themselves in a glass at 
night; and many other things of the same kind, 
by which they endeavoured to imprint a good 
precept on the mind by the aid of imagery. In 
a word, they drew from the world of spirits, as 
we do from the animal world, instructive fables, 
as a means of making a deep impression on the 


minds of children. 
Justus Moser. 


To the toiling Englishman, unremittingly oc- 
cupied with worldly business and worldly cares, 
the strict observance of the Sunday must be most 
salutary; the less busy catholic (especially in the 
South) requires not only this day of rest, but 
also holidays to give variety and interest to his 
life. ‘The German protestant, who, whatever be 
his obvious duties or his outward calling, is ever 
prone to reflection on inward things, stands less 
in need of such a frequently returning day of 
rest, since his creed enjoins upon him the duty 
of devoting a portion of every day to serious and 
spiritual contemplation. Hence it happens that 
the institution of the Sabbath is observed in a 
totally different spirit in different countries. 

Goethe. 











Ina sound sleep the soul goes home to recruit | ground for the accusation that Aristotle was too 


her strength, which could not else endure the | much inclined to generalisation, and to -eferri 


wear and tear of life. 
Rahel. 


PLATO AND ARISTOTLE. 


The principal sources from which we derive | 


| 


| 


on that subject have come down to us from the; 


our knowledge of the most ancient Greek philo- 
sophy are Plato and Aristotle; although no books 


hand of the former, and only a few fragments 
from that of the latter. But, as it was the voca- 
tion of each of them to collect together the pre- 
vious. isolated efforts of speculative minds, and, 


after excluding such as led to no result, to give | 


all preceding opinious and systems to his own; 
—but a corrective to any misunderstanding is 
generally to be found in lus own statements. 


| C. A. Brandis. (Handbuch der Geschichte der Griechisch. 





to these materials the unity and completeness of | 


a philosophical system, both were compelled to 
begin by examining what had already been pro- 
duced by the light of criticism, which each em- 
ployed according to his own peculiar views: so 
that in this respect, as well as in their several 
systems, each reciprocally forms, as it were, the 
complement of the other. 

Aristotle introduces his own researches by his- 
torico-critical discussions, whose comprehensive- 
ness and accuracy we shall have frequent occasion 
to admire ; besides which, he also treated in sepa- 
rate and special books, of the Pythagorean phi- 
losophy—of Archytas—of Alemawon—of the 
Eleatic school—of Gorgias—of the Platonic 
ideas—of the doctrines of Plato on the Supreme 
Good; and, in his books on the republic and on 
laws, of Speusippus and of Xenocrates. 

From Plato we learn more rT | the spirit 
and tendency of the earlier philosophical theo- 
ries, and gain glimpses of the personal character- 
istics of the speculators, painted with the dramatic 
talent peculiar to himself. From Aristotle we 
obtain many details of earlier opinions and 
methods, 

The reason why Plato often does not repro- 
duce the doctrines of earlier philosophers with 
the same distinctness in which they are to be 
found in their original authors, was, not that he 
was defizient in historical impartiality and faith- 
ful apprehension of the recorded past, but that 
his plan required him rather to describe the spirit 
and aim of any given philosophical tendency, 
than the exact manner in which that tendency 
exhibited itself. Hence his representations may 
sometimes require to be completed and filled out, 
but never to be corrected. 

The industry and the power displayed by 
Aristotle in comprehending with precision what 
was before him, are not less conspicuously dis- 
played in his sketches of the doctrines of the 
elder philosophers than in his other works. It is 
by the comparison with them that he tests his 
own conclusions ; starting from the supposition 
that later philosophical inquiries are essentially 
predetermined by earlier, and that these, even 
when they have failed of their end, have materi- 
ally contributed to the discovery of truth, were it 
only by the exercise they have given to the fa- 
culties. For this reason we ought to verify the 
accuracy of our own assumptions by those of our 
predecessors ; but, for een re of thoroughly 
eliciting a!l the truth embodied in them, we must 
proceed like impartial arbitrators, not in the style 
of antagonists.* Aristotle has been most unjustly 
reproached with pretending in every case to be 
himself the first discoverer of the truth, end with 
misrepresenting preceding speculators, in order 
to conceal his own plagiarisms. There is some 





* De Celo, 1, 10. 





Rémischen Philosophie.) 


ROMAN JURISTS, 


The method of treating law which was pur. 
sued by the Roman jurists had a certain degree 
of uniformity. Proceeding from positive legal 
rules, they combined them in the most skilful 
and refined manner with that part of every sys- 
tem of law which is not positive, and worked up 
both elements into one coherent and consistent 
whole. Someiimes analysing a given maxim of 
law, sometimes supplying its defects by implica- 
tion from itself, and sometimes creating. new 
legal niaxims by the process of scientific con- 
struction, they dealt with their materials after the 
manner of a logician or mathematician, and thus 
elevated their science into a logic applied to the 
matter of law. Notwithstanding their decided 
fondness for the subtle development of an as- 
sumed fundamental principle, their sound practi- 
cal sense preserved them from useless refinements. 
To rigorous philosophical forms they attached 
no great value: hence in their general definitions 
and divisions, and in the arrangement of their 
materials, they often exhibit some inaccuracy and 
carelessness ; but in the analysis of the matter it- 
self, they never failed to hit the right idea and 
expression. Their language and style, like that 
of men of varied acquirements and experience in 
life, was pure, simple, distinct, dignified, free 
from all tincture of pedantry, suggestive and 
vivid ; and it escaped the common degeneracy for 
a longer time than that of any other class of wri- 
ters. The Greek philosophy, by means of its 
general influence upon their mental cultivation, 
indirectly influenced the jurisprudence of the 
Romans; but so far was it from exercising any 
direct or special influence, that the Roman jurists, 
in their enthusiasm for their study, showed an 
inclination to exalt it into a science embracing 
ethics as well as law. 

Walter, (Geschichte des Rimischen Rechts.) 


SCENE ON THE VISTULA. 

Sixty or seventy years ago, Danzig might be 
regarded as the terminal stone of the civilised 
world; since then the march of civilisation has 
trodden all such boundaries into the dust; but 
my paternal city, independently of its singular 
style of building, has still enough of its earlier 
originality remaining to interest the intelligent 
stranger. One of the most striking features is 
the arrival of the vessels laden with corn, which 
still present a strange spectacle, though not so 
much so as formerly.’ 

In our northern clime, spring starts up, and at 
one bound throws off the white shroud, and 
breaks the crystal covering, under which she lay 
concealed. ‘Then the waters in the interior of 
Poland swell, and, towards the end of May, the 
Vistula, which is often too shallow even for the 
flat Polish craft which navigate it, becomes deep 
enough to bear on its bosom the golden gifts of 
Ceres to my native city, which in former times 
was justly called the granary of Europe. 

The small sea-craft lying at anchor by the 
Long Bridge over the Mottlau, like the return 
carriages in Frankfort, with the place of their 
destination written on a black board,—* God 
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willing, to Konigsberg,” (Will’s Gott, nach 
Konigsberg,) ** God willing, to Petersburg,” 
«God willing, to Memel,” and so forth, are 
forced to crowd more closely together to make 
room for the strange fleet which now covers the 
Mottlau. 

Boats or barges these ill-built craft can hardly 
be called; their appearance is so shapeless and 
rickety, that one wonders how they can have 
made their long voyage in safety; at the end of 
it they are broken up and sold as timber, and the 
crews find their way home on foot, over moor 
and heath, and through primeval forests. ‘They 
are most like a small raft, only that they taper to 
each end like a boat, and have a sort of low deck, 
at the end of which is a hut, serving as the cabin 
of the master; they have no masts or sails, but 
are steered by a clumsy sort of rudder, and row- 
ed down stream by more than a hundred sturdy 
arms-of Schimkys, seated on benches, and keep- 
ing time with their oars. ‘The whole of the re- 
maining space is filled with wheat or rye. ‘The 
enormous heap, piled up as high as possible, lies 
open, without the smallest shelter from wind or 
weather. Ya. 

Before the first partition of Poland, when the 
corn-trade was almost a monopoly of Danzig, in 
years when the crops were abundant and the 
waters high, the whole surface of the broad 
stream was often covered with these vessels, 
steering their difficult course as through a 
crowded street. If a stranger could suddenly 
have been placed on the Long Bridge, he must 
have thought himself on one of the South Sea 
Islands,"which had just then been discovered, in 
the midst of the canoes of savages; so thoroughly 
un-European was the appearance of the Schimkys 
and the whole flotilla, ‘I'hat such a scene should 
still exist in a civilised country so near to Ger- 
many, seems incredible; a galérien of ‘Toulon, 
compared with a Schimky, is a dandy. 

Spite of their wild aspect, there is however 
nothing disgusting or hideous in these large- 
boned, bronzed and meagre forms ; a fat, thriving 
Schimky is an idea beyond the region of posst- 
bility. With the exception of the national mous- 
tachio, bleached to a sort of yellow by sun and 
rain, the whole head is close shorn, and covered 
with a large straw hat of home manufacture, or a 
flat fur cap; the back of the neck and breast are 
bare. ‘The dress consists of trowsers girt round 
the waist, and a slop (kittel) of the very coarsest 
unbleached linen. Wooden soles, thickly studded 
with strong iron nails, and bound under the naked 
foot, are the general substitutes for shoes. 

The horrible clatter made by this chawssure, 
when a party of Schimkys came down the street, 
always drove us children into the house; and 
even when almost grown up, I never came near 
them without a beating heart. I was frightened 
at their wiid looks, but without cause; they 
harmed nobody, nor did I ever hear of a Schimky 
being accused of theft or any other crime. 

They were serfs, and are mosily so still, ex- 
cept in the part of Poland subject to Prussia. 
Their life is hardly rated so high as that of a dog 
ora horse. ‘The nobleman who from reckless- 
ness or anger killed one, paid a fine of ten dol- 
lars, without any legal proceedings, and so the 
matter was concluded and forgotten. And yet 
there existed not a more contented, I might say 
joyous, people, than these serfs in their deepest 
depth of poverty; they missed not what they 
never had—what they hardly knew by name. 

_ How they get through the winter I know not; 
in summer their life is nearly that of a savage. 





Day ani night under the open sky, they lie on 
the shore of the river near the enormous heaps 
of wheat, which they watch and constantly turn 
over to keep it from damage till it is housed in 
the granaries. 

A thick porridge of pease or buck wheat, which 
they cook in a huge pot hung on a stake laid 
over two crotched sticks, is their daily food ; if a 
patty has been so fortunate as to get possession 
of two or three tallow candles to flavour the un- 
savoury mess, they think their meal delicious 
At midday they may be seen sitting in pictu- 
resque groups around the smoking pot, dipping 
in the large wooden spoons (which are also a 


favourite article of manufacture and commerce 


with them), and swallowing down vast quanti- 
ties, accompanied witth an incessant chatter. 

A draught of brandy is a still greater treat to 
them than a tallow candle; but even when the 
intellects of these poor half-human children are 
a little clouded, they retain their good nature, and 
never is such a thing heard of as violence or 
murder, 

Johanna Schopenhauer. (Jugenleben und Waunderbilder.) 


WHAT IS ENLIGHTENMENT 2* 


A man is enlightened when he emerges from 
a state of self-imposed pupilage. Pupilage is 
the inability to use one’s own understanding 
without the guidance of another. ‘This state is 
self-imposed when the cause of it lies, not in a 
deficiency of understanding, but of determination 
and courage to use it without the guidance of 
another. Sapere aude!—have the courage to 
use your own understanding, is therefore the 
motto of enlightenment. 

Indolence and cowardice are the causes why 
so large a portion of mankind, long after nature 
has emancipated them from the guidance of others 
(naturaliter majorennes), voluntarily remain in 
a state of pupilage duing their whole lives; and 
why it is so easy for others to assume the cha- 
racter of their guardians. It is so convenient to 
be under guardianship. If | have a book that 
possesses an understanding for me, a guardian of 
souls that has a conscience for me, a physician 
that prescribes my diet, and so forth, | need take 
no trouble myself. So long as I can pay, I need 
not think; others will undertake that toilsome 
business for me. By far the larger half of the 
human race (including the whole of the fair sex) 
regard the step to majority not only as laborious 
and difficult, but also as extremely dangerous ; 
an idea which the guardians who have so bene- 
volently taken upon themselves the supervision 
and guidance of their conduct, have assiduously 
inculeated, After they have first made their do- 
mestic animal sufficiently stupid, and have care- 
fully prevented the quiei creature from venturing 
to step a step without the go-cart into which they 
have put it, they next proceed to point out the 
danger which threatens it, if it should attempt to 
go alone. Now in truth this danger is not so 
very great; it would learn to go alone at the ex- 
pense of a few tumbles; but one fall generally 
makes it timorous, and frightens it from any 
further attempt. 

It is difficult for any individual human being 
to apply the labour necessary to extricate himself 





* It is impossible, without greater deviation from 
the original than I fee] myself justified in making, to 
avoid the use of this very awkward word, which is 
the exact translation of Aufklarung. A more signi- 
ficant title would be, “ A plea for the liberty of phi- 
losophising.”— Translator. 


from the pupilage which is become a second na- 
ture. He has grown to like it, and is really in- 
capable of using his own understanding at once, 
because he has never been permitted to try. 
Maxims and formule—those mechanical tools of 
the use, or rather abuse, of his natural faculties 
—are the gyves which keep him in a perpetual 
pupilage. He who throws them away will make 
but a feeble and unsteady leap over the narrowest 
ditch, because he is wholly unaccustomed to un- 
restrained movement. Hence there are but few 
who have succeeded in extricating themselves 
from pupilage by their own efforts, and have yet 
retained a steady gait. 

But that a public should enlighten itself is far 
more possible,—indeed, if freedom be granted it, 
is nearly inevitable: for there will always be 
some few independent thinkers, even among the 
guardians of the multitude, who, when they them- 
selves have thrown off the yoke of pupilage, 
will diffuse around them a rational sense of indi- 
vidual dignity, and of the obligation which lies 
on every human being to think for himself. It 
is remarkable that the public (at the instigation 
of some of its guardians, who are themselves in- 
capable of enlightenment,) forces the very men 
who at first placed it under the yoke to continue 
to bear it; so mischievous is it to implant preju- 
dices, since they recoil on those, or on the suc- 
cessors of those, who were their authors. Hence 
it is that a public attains slowly to a state of en- 
lightenment. A deliverance from personal des- 
potism, or from rapacious or domineering op- 
pression, may be brought about by revolution: 
but a real reform in opinion will never be affected 
by such means; new prejudices will only take 
the place of the old, as leading-strings of the un- 
thinking, umeasoning mass. 

In order to enlightenment nothing is wanted 
but liberty ; the safest and most mnocuous that 
can be called by that name—i. e. liberty to make 
a public use of one’s reason on all subjects. But 
I hear exclamations from every side against the 
use of reason. ‘The officer says, ** Don’t reason, 
but obey orders ;”’ the financier, ‘* Don’t reason, 
but pay ;” the priest, ‘* Don’t reason, but be- 
lieve.”” ‘These are so many restrictions of free- 
dom. It is therefore necessary to inquire, what 
restrictions are adverse to enlightenment; what, 
not only not adverse, but favourable to it. I an- 
swer, the public exercise of reason must be con- 
stantly and invariably free ; this is the sole means 
by which mankind can be enlightened: but the 
private exercise of it may often be subjected to 
very rigorous restrictions, without much preju- 
dice to the progress of enlightenment. It is ne- 
cessary to explain, that by the public use which 
each man makes of his own reason, I under- 
stand that which every man of science, in that 
capacity, makes of it in addressing the whole 
reading public. By the private use, I mean that 
which a man makes of his reason in any civil 
post confided to him, or as member of a political 
community. 

Now in order to the interests of the commu- 
nity, it is necessary that such a degree of con- 
sentaneity of action should prevail among its 
members, as that each should promote, or at 
least should not obstruct, the accomplishment of 
certain ends; and that he should, as regards 
those ends, be a passive instrument of the go- 
vernment. It is clear that, considered as a part 
of the great machine of political society, a man 
must not reason, but obey. 

So far, however, as any one part of this ma- 
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composing the community (and even the com- 
munity of the whole human race), and so far as, 
in his quality of man of science, he addresses 
himself to the public at large, he may unques- 
tionably use his reason, without prejudice to the 
business which is committed to him. 

Thus, it would be very mischievous if an 
oflicer were to question the utility of an order of 
his superior; he must obey. But no one can 
justly contest his right, as man of science, to 
criticise errors in the military art, or to submit 
his criticisms to the judgment of the public. 

‘The citizen cannot refuse to pay the taxes im- 
posed on him; nay, any indisereet censure of 
such taxes at the time of their collection, ealcu- 
lated to excite general resistance, may be punish- 
ed as dangerous to the public peace. But the 
same individual does nothing inconsistent with 
the character of a good citizen, if he publicly 
expresses his thoughts on the inexpediency or 
the injustice of such taxes. 

In the same manner, a clergyman is bound to 
instruct his catechumens and parishioners accord- 
ing to the creed of the church of which he is a 
minister ; for this was the condition upon which 
he was received into it as such. But, as a theo- 
logian and a scholar, he has full liberty —indeed 
it is his vocation—to communicate to the public 
the results of his careful examination and consci- 
entious opinion of what is erroneous in that 
creed, together with suggestions tending to a re- 
form in the affairs of the church and of religion. 
There is nothing in this which needs oppress the 
conscience ; for that which he teaches in pursu- 
ance of his office as minister of the church, he 
represents as something which he is not at liberty 
to teach according to his own way of thinking, 
but which he is appointed to teach according to 
the prescription and in the name of others. He 
says, our church teaches this or that; these are 
the proofs it adduces. He then extracts for his 
hearers all the practical utility possible, from 
premises which he could not himself subscribe 
with full conviction, but to the exposition of 
which he may pledge himself, because it is not 
entirely impossible that truth may lie concealed 
in them, and at all events they contain nothing 
repugnant to the essence of religion. If, indeed, 
he thought he discovered in them anything hav- 
ing this tendency, he could not conscientiously 
continue to perform his function —he must resign 
it. ‘The use therefore that an appointed teacher 
makes of his reason before his flock, is a private 
use; since he is not, in his character of priest, 
free, and ought not to be so, being charged with 
a commission. On the other hand, as a theolo- 
gian and a scholar addressing the publie properly 
so called (i. e. the world), the clergyman. in this 
the public use of his reason, enjoys, in common 
with other men, an unlimited freedom to use his 
own reason and to speak in his own person. For, 
that the guardians of the people, in spiritual 
things, should be themselves in a state of pupil- 
age, is an absurdity which goes to the perpetua- 
tion of all absurdities. 

But is not an association of clergymen,—a 
chureh assembly, or a venerable classts (as they 
call themselves in Holland), —justified in binding 
itself by oath to certain immutable articles of 
faith, in order to exercise a perpetual supreme 
guardianship over each of its members, and, in- 
directly through them, over the people? I an- 
swer, such a thing is totally inadmissible. A 
compact of this kind, which is entered into with 
a view to conclude the human race from all fur- 
ther enlightenment, is simply null and void, even 
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though it be confirmed by the sovereign power, 
by diets and the most solemn treaties. One age 
cannot bind itself; nor ean it conspire to place 
the following one ina condition in which it would 
be impossible for it to extend its knowledge, to 
purge itself from error, and to advance in the 
career of enlightenment. ‘This were a crime 
against human nature, whose highest destination 
consists emphatically in intellectual progress ; 
and posterity is therefure fully justified in reject- 
ing all such attempts to bind it, as invalid and 
mischievous. 

A combination to maintain an unalterable reli- 
gious system, which no man should be permitted 
to call into doubt, would, even for the term of 
one man’s life, be wholly intolerable. [It would 
be to blot out, as it were, one generation in the 
progress of the human species towards a better 
condition ; to render it barren, and hence noxious 
to posterity. A man can indeed retard his own 
intellectual progress, though even then only for 
a time, as regards things which it is incumbent 
on him to know; but utterly to renounce it for 
himself, and far more for posterity, is an outrage 
on the most sacred rights of humanity. Now 
what a people ought not to determine for itself, 
a monarch oughtstill less to determine for it ; for 
his legislative character and dignity rests on his 
being the depositary and organ of the collective 
will of his people. If he does but ascertain that 
every real or supposed spiritual improvement 
consists with the existing order and tranquillity of 
society, he may safely leave his subjects to do 
what they think necessary for the good of their 
own souls: in that he has no right to interfere ; 
his business is to take care that none of them 
forcibly obstruct their neighbours in their endea- 
vours to settle their own opinions, or to promote 
their own spiritual welfare by any means within 
their reach. It is even derogatory to his majesty 
to oceupy the attention of his government with 
the writings by means of which his subjects are 
striving to adjust their opinions ; whether he does 
this of his own judgment, (in which case he sub- 
jects himself to the reproach, “‘ Cesar non est 
supra grammaticos,”’) or so deeply degrades his 
sovereign power, as to sustain the spiritual des- 
potism of a few tyrants in his state against the 
rest of his subjects. 

If it is asked, is the age we live in an enlight- 
ened one? the answer is, no; but it is an age of 
enlightenment. ‘That, as things now stand, the 
mass of mankind are capable, or can be rendered 
capable, of using their own understandings safely 
and usefully, without the guidance of another, is 
far from being the fact. But that the road to self 
culture is now opened to them, and that the ob- 
stacles to an universal enlightenment, or to an 
emancipation from a self-imposed pupilage, are 
gradually becoming fewer, we have clear and 
abundant indications. In this sense this is the 
age of enlightenment—the age of Frederic. 

A prince who does not disdain to declare that 
he esteems it his duty to prescribe nothing to 
men in matters of religion, and who, leaving 
them full freedom of opinion, rejects the arro- 
gant name of toleration, is himself enlightened: 
he deserves to be esteemed by a grateful world 
and by posterity as the first who released the 
human race from pupilage (in so far, at least, as 
it is in the power of governments to do so) and 
left every one free to follow the guidance of his 
own reason in matters of conscience. Nor is 
the benefit confined ‘to his own subjects; the 
spirit of free inquiry has much less opposition 
to encounter, now that men have before them a 





proof that the public tranquillity and the union 
of society are not in the slightest degree endan- 
gered by its diffusion. Men gradually extricate 
themselves from a state of barbarism, if they are 
not purposely and artificially kept in it. 

In considering the enlightenment by which 
men emerge from their self-imposed pupilage, | 
have insisted mainly on religion; because in 
science and art rulers have no interest in assum- 
ing the part of guardians over their subjects ; and 
because pupilage in this matter is not only the 
most mischievous, but the most degrading of 
any. But the views of an enlightened ruler go 
still further, and tend to this—that even as re- 
gards his government, there is no danger in allow- 
ing his subjects to make a public use of their 
own reason, and frankly to lay before the world 
their opinions as to any practicable improvements 
in it, or their criticisms of its present state and 
acts;—of this we have before us a splendid and 
hitherto unequaled example. 

But it is only a monarch too enlightened to 
tremble at shadows, and having at his disposal a 
well-disciplined army as a security for the pub- 
lic peace, who can say,—what a popular govern- 
ment could not venture to say,—** Reason as 
much as you will, and on what you will,—but 
obey.”” And here we find a strange and unex- 
pected contradiction in human affairs, which in- 
deed, when regarded as a whole, are full of para- 
doxes. A higher degree of civil freedom would 
appear favourable to freedom of opinion, yet 
does, in fact, impose insuperable barriers to it; 
while a lower degree, on the *ontrary, gives 
opinion room to diffuse itself. But when, under 
the protection of a strong government, the desire 
and the duty of free thought has developed itself, 
it gradually renders the people more capable of 
political freedom. Finally, it influences the prin- 
ciples of the government itself, which finds it 
conducive to its own interest and prosperity to 
treat men in a manner consonant to the dignity 
of their nature. 

Kant. (Kleine Schriften.) 


EXTRACT FROM THE INTRODUCTION TO THE HIS- 
TORY OF THE REVOLT OF THE NETHERLANDS. 


The establishment of freedom in the Nether- 
lands appears to me one of the most remarkable 
of those political events which distinguished the 
sixteenth century. If the glittering deeds in- 
spired by the lust of fame on of dominion claim 
our admiration, how much more does a conflict, 
in which oppressed humanity strove for its no- 
blest rights ; in which the good cause was sus- 
tained by unequaled vigour, and the weapons of 
resolute despair prevailed, in an unequal struggle 
against the fearful arts of tyranny! Grand and 
tranquilising is the thought, that there exists a 
check to the arrogant pretensions of princes; 
that their best-laid plans are wrecked on the 
steadfast love of freedom ; that the intrepid resist- 
ance of a people can beat down the outstretched 
arm of a despot, and heroic persistency can ex- 
haust his most formidable resources. 

Never have I been so forcibly struck with this 
truth as in contemplating the history of that 
memorable revolt which for ever severed the 
United Netherlands from the crown of Spain; 
and therefore I have thought the attempt not un- 
profitable, to place before the world this noble 
monument of civil strength, with a view to 
awaken in the breast of my reader an animating 
feeling of his own dignity, and to exhibit a new 





and incontestable example of what men can dare 
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for the good cause—of what they can accomplish 
by union. 

jt is not the roman ic or the heroic character 
of this event which has led me to describe it. 
The annals of the world contain records of simi- 
lar achievements. which appear still more daring 
in conception; still more brilliant in execution. 
Many states have fallen with a sudden and 
splendid ruin ; others have risen with a no less 
rapid and brilliant elevation, Nor are we here 
to expect any of those prominent and colossal 
figures, any of those astounding deeds, which 
the history of ancient time presents us with. 
Those times are past—those men exist no longer. 
The people whom we shall here behold on the 
scene were the most peaceful in the world, and 
less capable than their neighbours of that heroic 
spirit which gives a loftier character even to the 
most trivial action, ‘The pressure of circum- 
stances surprised them with its own peculiar 
might, and forced upon them a transient great- 
ness which they did not seem formed to display, 
and will probably never display again. It is 
therefore precisely the want of heroic grandeur 
which renders the event so singular and so in- 
structive; and while others make it their aim to 
show the superiority of genius to accident, | de- 
sign to exhibit a picture in which necessity crea- 
ted genius, and accident made heroes, 

Were it ever allowable, in treating of human 
things, to assert the interposition of a higher 
providence, it would be so, with regard to this 
passage of history, so completely does it seem 
to contradict reason and experience. Philip the 
Second was the mightiest sovereign of his time : 
his dreaded power threatened to overwhelm all 
Europe ; his treasures outnumbered those of the 
combined monarchs of Christendom ; his fleets 
rode triumphant over every sea; his tyrannous 
and ambitious projects were seconded by count- 
less armies,—armies which, hardened by long 
and bloody wars and by a Roman discipline, in- 
toxieated with national pride and heated with the 
memory of successful battles, thirsted for glory 
and for plunder, and obeyed every impulse given 
to them by the daring genius of their leader— 
that formidable man devoted to the execution of 
a relentless project which formed the unwearied 
labour of his long regency. All these resources 
were directed to a single object, and this object 
Philip was compelled in the evening of his days 
to abandon. 

Philip II. in conflict with a few feeble pro- 
vinces, and unable to terminate that conflict ! 

And with what provinces! Here, a peaceful 
population of fishermen and shepherds, in a for- 
gotten corner of Europe, which it had laboriously 
won from the waves ;—the sea at once its occu- 
pation, its wealth, and its calamity —a free poverty 
its highest good, its glory and its virtue. There, 
a good-natured and orderly trading people, re- 
velling in the fruits of successful industry, wateh- 
ful in the maintenance of beneficent laws. In the 
happy leisure of competence they emerged from 
the narrow circle of anxious cares, and learned to 
thirst after higher enjoyments. ‘The new truth, 
whose glad dawn now broke over Europe, cast a 
fructifying ray on this favouring soil ;—free citi- 
zens joyfully received the light from which slaves 
averted their eyes....... 

seeeseesSiMple in their policy as in their man- 
ners, they ventured to point to an antiquated 
contract, and to remind the lord of both Indies of 
their rights. A name decided the whole issue of 
the thing. That which in Brussels was called 
lawful petition,,in Madrid was called rebellion ; 





the troubles in Brabant demanded a prudent) 
mediator,—Philip sent an executioner, and the 
signal for war was given. A tyranny without 
example assailed life and property. ‘he despair- 
ing citizen, to whom nothing was left but the) 
choice of a death, preferred the nobler on the 
field of battle. An opulent luxurious people loves 
peace, but in proportion as it is impoverished it | 
becomes warlike; it ceases to tremble for a life | 
robbed of everything which can render life de-| 
sirable. ‘The fury of rebellion extends to the 
remotest provinces, manufactures and commerce 
are prostrate, the ships disappear from the ports, | 
the artisan from his workshop, the husbandman | 
from the untilled fields. ‘Thousands flee to| 
foreign lands, thousands fall victims on the scaf- 
fold, and thousands press again to fill the vacant | 
ranks, persuaded that the doctrine for which men | 
can die so triumphantly must needs be divine. 
There is yet wanting the last hand to complete | 
the work—the clear and enterprising spirit which | 
watched for the great political moment, and im- | 
proved the offspring of chance into the plan of | 
wisdom. 
William the Taciturn * * * * | 
* ® it * * i 


The history of the world is consistent with. 
itself as the laws of nature, and single as the soul | 
of man. | 

The same conditions bring back the same 
events. On this very soil, where the Nether- | 
landers now offered resistance to their Spanish | 
tyrant, fifteen hundred years before did their an- | 
cestors, the Batavi and the Belge, engage in| 
fierce and stubborn conflict with those of Rome. | 
Like them the unwilling subjects of a haughty | 
ruler, like them a prey to rapacious satraps, they | 
cast away their fetters with the same disdain, and | 
tempted the fortune of as unequal a field. The | 
same pride of conquest, the same assumption of | 
superiority in the Spaniard of the sixteenth cen- | 
tury and in the Roman of the first; the same valour 
in either army, the same terror of their invading 
troops. ‘Then, as now, we see cunning contend | 
with despotism, and constancy sustained by union | 
weary out a gigantic power enfeebled by «is- 
persion. Then, as now, private hate armed a} 
nation ; a single man, born for his age, revealed | 
to her the awful secret of her strength, and gave 
to her mute discontent a bloody utterance. 

‘Say, Batavi,” said Claudius Civilis to his | 
countrymen in the sacred grove, ‘‘ are we still | 
treated by these Romans as allies and friends, or | 
rather as useful slaves? We are given over to | 
their officers and agents, and these, when they | 
are sated with our Spoils and our blood, ere re- | 
placed by others, who repeat the same acts of | 
violence and rapacity under new names. If it) 
ever happens that Rome sends us a governor, he | 
oppresses us with a pompous and costly retinue | 
and with a yet more insufferable arrogance. ‘The | 
levies are at hand again, which tear children from | 


| doubtful. 


as they did that of the Gueux, and like that, it 
artfully sheltered itself under the veil of subordi- 
nation—under the majesty of a great name. The 
cohorts of Civilis on the Rhine took the oath to 
Vespasian in Syria, as the compromissi did to 
Philip the Second in Spain. The same field of 
warfare produced the same plan of defence—the 
saine last refuge of despair. Both committed 
their desperate fortunes to a succouring element. 
Civilis saved his island, as, fifteen hundred years 
later, William of Orange saved the city of Ley- 
den, by an artificial inundation. The valour of 
the Batavi revealed the impotence of the ruler of 
the world, as the magnificent courage of their 
posterity disclosed to the eyes of all Europe the 
decay of the Spanish power. ‘The same fertility 
of mind in the leaders of either age rendered the 
war equally obstinate, and its close equally 
One difference, bowever, strikes us: 
the Romans and the Batavi warred with humanity, 
for they warred not for religion. 
Schiller. (Abfall der Niederlande.) 
SCENES FROM THE TRAGEDY OF EOMONT. 
ACT I. SCENE TI. 
The Regent’s Palace ; Margarct of Parma in a hunting- 


dress; Courtiers, Pages, Servants. 


Regent.—Send away the horses and hunts- 
men: I shall not ride to-day. ‘Tell Machiavelli 
to come to me. 

[ Exeunt omnes. 


The thought of these dreadful events leaves 
me no peace. Nothing gladdens me—nothing 
amuses me. Fearful images and anxious fore- 
hodings are ever with me. ‘The king will say 
that these are the consequences of my leniency 
—my connivance; and yet my conscience tells 
me that | did what was most expedient and best. 
Ought 1 to have fanned these flames, and scat- 
tered them abroad with the tempest of wrath? 
I hoped to turn their course—to allow them to 
burn out. Yes,—the reasons which have swayed 
me, the facts which have come to my knowledge, 


justify me to myself; but how will my brother 


view them? For it cannot be denied that the 
insolence of the foreign teachers has daily in- 
creased ; they have blasphemed our holiest rites, 
they have bewildered the stupid and the igno- 
rant, and have turned the heads of the populace. 
Unclean spirits have mingled with these troublers 
of the peace, these preachers of sedition, and 
deeds have been committed which are fearful to 
think upon, and of which I must now report 
some to the court, promptly and distinetly, that 


| common fame mav not outrun my messenger— 


that the king may not think there is yet more 
behind which I seek to conceal. I can discover 
no means—neither severe nor mild—to remove 
or avert the evil. Oh what are we great ones on 
this stormy sea of life? We think we rule its 


their parents, and brothers from brothers for | tides—and we are but its sport, tossed hither and 


ever. Now, Batavi, the moment 
Never was Rome so enfeebled as now. Let not | 
the name of legions strike terror into you,—their | 
camp contains only old men and booty. We 
have foot-soldiers and horsemen. Germany is 


is yours. | thither by every wave. 


(Enter Machiavelli.) 
Regent.—Are the letters to the king written ? 
Machiavelli.—In an hourthey may be signed ? 
Regent.— Have you made the report sufficient- 


ours, and Gaul burns to throw off her yoke. Let} ly distinet and circumstantial ? 


Syria serve them, and Asia, and the East, patient | 
of kings. ‘There are still among us many who | 
were born before Gaul paid tribute to Rome. | 
The Gods aie on the side of the bravest.’’* 


Machiavelli.—Circumstantial and minute—as 
the king likes to have them. I have related how 
the iconoelast fury first broke out at St. Omer; 


how a fieree multitude with staves and hatchets, 


Peaceful sacraments sanetified this conspiracy, | hammers, ladders and cords, accompanied by a 


* Tacitus, Hist., 1V. V. 


few armed men, first attacked the chapels, 
churehes and convents, drove out the pious 
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worshipers, broke open the doors, tore down the 
altars, destroyed the statues of the saints, de- 
faced the pictures ; ruined, dashed in pteces and 
trod under foot whatever fell in their way that 
was consecrated and holy ; how the crowd in- 
creased as it proceeded on its course, and the in- 
habitants of Ypres opened their gates to it; how 
they laid waste the cathedral, and burned the 
library of the bishop with incredible rapidity ; 
how a great multitude of people, inflamed with a 
like madness, spread themselves abroad through 
Menin, Comines, Verwich and Lille, and found 
no resistance; and how throughout nearly the 
whole of Flanders the monstrous conspiracy 
burst forth, and was in activity in a moment. 

Regent.—Oh how are all my griefs renewed 
at your recital! And now they are aggravated 
by the fear that the evil will become greater and 
greater. ‘I'ell me your thoughts, Machiavel. 

Machiavelli.—Y our highness will excuse me. 
My thoughts are oo like dreams—fancies ; and 
though you have ever been satisfied with my ser- 
vices, you have seldom been willing to tullow 
my advice. You have often said in jest, ** You 
see too far, Machiavel—you should be a writer 
of history ; people who have to act must provide 
for the emergency of the moment.” And yet 
did I not foretell all this tremendous history? 
Did I not foresee it all ? 

Regent.—| can foresee many things which I 
can neither alter nor avert. 

Machiavelli.—In one word then—you will not 
suppress the new religion. ‘Tolerate it—recog- 
nise it—sever its professors from those of the 
true faith; give them churches, include them 
within the pale of civil order and authority, and 
you will at once reduce the rebels to quiet. All 
other expedients are vain, and you devastate the 
land. 

Regent.—Do you forget with what horror my 
brother rejected the very question whether the 
new religion might be tolerated? Do you not 
know that every letter of his contains the most 
earnest exhortations to me to uphold the true 
faith? that he will not hear of peace or unity 
which are to be purchased at the expense of re- 
ligion? Does he not maintain, even in the pro- 
vinces, spies whom we know not of, to repart to 
him who inclines to the new opinions ? 
not, to our amazement, named to us individuals 
living here under our own eye, who were privily 
guilty of heresy? Does he not enjoin severity 
and rigour? And am I to be indulgent? Am I 
to offer him counsels of leniency and toleration ? 
Should | not lose all his confidence in me—all 
his reliance upon me ? 

Machiavelli.—1 know it well. The king 
commands, and informs you fully of his views. 
You are to restore peace and tranquillity by 
means which must increase the general exaspe- 
ration,—which must inevitably kindle war in 
every corner of the land. ‘Think what you are 
doing. ‘The great merchants are infected,—the 
nobles, the people, the soldiers, What boots it 
to cling pertinaciously to our own opinion when 
all changes around us? Oh that some good 
spirit would but whisper to Philip, that it is 
nobler for a king to rule over subjects of two dif- 
ferent religions, than to convert them into instru- 
ments of mutual annoyance and destruction ! 

Regent.—Let me never hear a word like that 
again. I know full well that policy can seldom 


hold faith and truth ; that it banishes frankness, 
kindliness, forbearance and generosity from the 
heart. In temporal affairs this is, alas! too true ; 
but are we to sport with God as we do with each 





Has he | 





other? Are we to be indifferent to our established 
faith, for which so many lives have been sacti- 
ficed? Are we to yield it up to these intruders, 
these uncertain and self-contradicting innovators? 

Machiavelli.—Do not think the worse of me, 
I beseech you. 

Regent.—I know you and your fidelity, and I 
know that a man may be honest and intelligent, 
even though he may have missed the straight 
and better way to secure the salvation of his soul. 
There are other men beside you, Machiavel, 
whom I am compelled at once to respect and to 
blame. 

Machiavelli.—To whom do you allude ? 

Regent.—I must confess that Egmont has to- 
day inflicted on me the severest pain. 

Machiavelli.—By what? 

Regent.—By nothing new,—by the indiffer- 
ence and levity of his manner. I received the 
most fearful tidings just as I left the church, ac- 
companied by him and by many others. I could 
not restrain ny grief; I gave way to complaints 
loud and deep, and turning to him, | said, “See 
what is taking place in your province! Do you 
suffer this, Count, you, in whom the king placed 
such boundless trust ?”’ 

Machiavelli.—And what did he reply ? 

Regent.—As if it were nothing—a trifling in- 
cident—he said, ** | wish the Netherlanders were 
but tranquilised about your government! All 
the rest would be easily settled.” 

Machiavelli.—Perhaps he spoke with more 
truth than prudence or piety. How is it possible 
that confidence can arise or endure while the 
Netherlander sees that it is his substance rather 
than his welfare, or his salvation, that is so 
eagerly coveted? Do the souls saved by the new 
bishops outnumber the fat benefices they have 
elutched and reveled in? And are they not 
almost all foreigners? ‘The lieutenancies of all 
the provinees are as yet filled by Netherlanders ; 
let not the Spaniards show too clearly their 
greedy, insatiable longing for those places. Will 
not a people rather be governed according to its 
own usages, and by its own countrymen, than by 
strangers to the soil, who seek to possess them- 
selves of it at the cost of all—who try everything 
by « foreign standard, and who rule without kind- 
liness or sympathy ? 

Regent.—You take the side of our enemies. 

Machiavellt.—My heart is certainly not on 
their side; would that my reason were wholly 
on ours! 

Regent.—If you counsel, or necessity enjoins 
it, 1 will resign my regency, for both Egmont 
and Orange cherish high hopes of obtaining that 
post. ‘They would then be rivals; now they 
are allied against me, and are become friends— 
inseparable friends. 

Machiavelli.—A dangerous pair. 

Regent.—To be plain with you, I fear Orange 
—I fear for Egmont. Orange meditates no good. 
His thoughts are far-reaching; he is secret, ap- 
pears to assent to everything, never contradicts, 
and with the profoundest respect, with the most 
infinite care not to offend, he does what pleases 
him. 

Machiavelli.—Egmont, on the contrary, walks 
with as free and firm a tread as if the world were 
his own. 

Regent.— He bears his head as high as if the 
hand of majesty were not above him. 

Machiavelli.—The eyes of the people are all 
turned to him ; on him hang all their hearts. 

Regent.—Never did he abstain from an act 
because its appearance might offend others or 


7 


prejudice himself ;—as if there lived not the man 
who could call him to account for auglit he did, 
He still retains the name of Egmont—Count Eg. 
mont, he loves to hear himself called—as if he 
disdained to forget that his ancestors were 

sessors of Gueldres. Why does he not call him. 


self Prince of Gaure—his proper title? What 


is his purpose in this? Does he mean to revive 
gee ees claims? 

achiavell:.—I hold him for a faithful servant 
of the king. 

Regent.—How valuable he might render him- 
self to the government, if he would! instead of 
which he has given us unspeakable vexation, and 
without profit to himself. His festivals and ban- 
quets have knit the hearts of the nobles to him in 
stronger bunds than all the perilous oaths of secret 
societies, His guests have drunk in with his 
toasts a perpetual excitement,—a lasting intoxi- 
cation. How often does he move the hearts of 
the people by his jests! How the mob were 
startled at the new liveries, and the absurd badges 
of his people ! 

Machiavelli.—1 am persuaded he had no evil 
design. 

Regent.—Be that as it may, the thing is bad 
enough As I said, it injures us and does not 
serve him. What is serious he treats as a jest, 
and we, not to appear supine and negligent, must 
treat his jests as serious. ‘Thus does the one 
irritate the other, and what we seek to avert be- 
comes fixed and inevitable. He is more dan- 
rege than a declared head of a conspiracy, and 

am greatly mistaken if all that has happened 
is not atiributed to him at court. I cannot deny 
that he is very rarely long without giving me 
some fresh cause of bitter irritation. 

Machiavelli.—He seems to me to act in all 
things according to his conscience. 

Regent.—His conscience has a very flattering 
mirror. His manner is often offensive. His 
very look often seems to bespeak an entire and 
intimate persuasion that he is master, and ab- 
stains from making us feel it only out of conde- 
scension and politeness; as if he would not ab- 
solutely drive us out of the country, but that it 
must come to that. 

Machiarelli.—I entreat you, interpret not his 
frank carriage, his joyous and debonnaire nature, 
that treats everything lightly, too perilously. 
You injure him and yourselves. 

Regent.—I interpret nothing. 1 speak only of 
inevitable results, and I know him. His high 
Netherland blood and the Golden Fleece upon 
his breast, increase his confidence and audacity. 
Both may protect him from any sudden capricious 
disgust of the king’s. Examine well into the 
facts—you will find that he alone is responsible 
for all the misery that has befallen Flanders. He 
first connived at the presence of the foreign 
teachers, treated their proceedings lightly, and 
perhaps rejoiced that we had so much employ- 
ment on our hands.. Let me speak freely ;—on 
this occasion | will give vent to all I have on my 
heart, and I will not shoot my arrow in the air. 
I know his sensitive point—he is sensitive. 

Machiavelli.—Have you convened the Coun- 
cil? Will Orange attend ? 

Regent —I have sent to Antwerp for him. I 
will throw their full share of the responsibility 
upon them; they shall either lend me their 
earnest aid to resist this evil, or openly join the 
rebels. Make haste to finish the letters and bring 
them to me to sign. Then tch the trusty 
Vasca to Madrid ; he is as faithful as he is inde- 





fatigable, and it is important that my brother 
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should learn the intelligence first from him, that 
common fame may not outstrip him. I will speak 
to him myself before he departs. 

Machiavelli —Your highness’s commands 
shall be promptly and punctually obeyed. 


ACT III. SCENE II. 
Clara’s House; Claraand her Mother. 


Mother —Such a love as Brackenburg’s I never 
saw. I did not believe there were such, except 
in romance books. 


(Clara walks up and down the room, humming 
an air between her lips.) 


“ Happy alone 
Is the soul that loves.” 


Mother.—He suspects your love for Egmont, 
and yet I do believe, if you would but appear a 
little kind to him, he would marry you, if you 
would have him. 

Clara.—(singing), 

* To be full of joy, 

And of sorrow, 

And of thick-coming thoughts ; 

To float painfully 

From passionate longing 

To anxious fear ; 
Now sending shouts of exultation to the skies, 
Now sad unto death— 

Happy alone 

Is the soul that loves.”’** 


Mother.—Leave off that rockaby-baby stuff. 

Ciara —Don’t despise it; it is a song of won- 
derful virtue. Many’s the time I have lulled a 
great child to sleep with it. 

Mother.—Ay, you have nothing in your head 
but your love; I wish you did not forget all for 
one. You ought to have more respect for Brack- 
enburg, say I. He may make you happy some 
day or other. 

Clara.—He? 

Mother —Oh, yes! there ’ll come a time ;— 
you children don’t look forward, and you turn a 
deaf ear to our experience. Youth and bright 
love—all come to an end, and the time comes 
when we thank God if we have any hole to creep 
into. 

Clara. — (shudders, is silent, and walks 
away). Mother, let that time come—when it 
must—like death. ‘To think of it beforehand is 
horrible! And if it should come—if we must— 
then—we will bear ourselves as we may. £g- 
mont, I live without thee? (Weeping.) No, 
never—never, 

(Enter Egmont in a soldier’s cloak, with his 
hat slouched over his face.) 

Clara ! 


(Clara cries out and steps back.)—Egmont ! 
(she flies to him.) Egmont! (embraces him and 
rests her head on his bosom.) Ob you kind, dear, 
sweetone! Are youcome? Are you there? 

Egmont.—Good evening, good mother. 

Mother.—God bless you, noble sir. My poor 
child has nearly fretted herself to death because 
you have stayed away so long. She has been 


em 


* I had hoped, by the kind assistance of some 
poetical friend, to be able to enrich my pa with a 
metrical translation of this song; but it has as yet 
eluded every hand, however practised and successful, 
that has tried to gras it. I am therefore forced to 


content myself with the most accurate version I can 
give.— Translator, 
Il—41 25 


talking and singing about you again, the live-long 
day. 

Egmont.—But you will give me some supper, 
won't you? 

Mother.—You do us too much honour. If 
we had but anything to offer you— 

Clara.—Be at ease about that, mother. I 
have taken care of all that already. I have pre- 
pared something. (Aside.) Don’t betray me, 
mother. 

Mother.—({ Aside) ‘There ’s little enough. 

C.ara.—(Aside.) Stay.—And then—when 
he is with me [ am never hungry, so that I think 
he cannot have much appetite when I am with 
him. 

Egmont.—W hat are you saying ? 

(Clara stamps with her foot, and turns away 
pettishly.) 

Egmont.—W hat is the matter with you ? 

Clara.—How cold you are to-day! You 
have not offered me one kiss yet. Why do you 
keep your arms swathed in your mantle, like 
those of a babe a week old. It ill becomes 
either soldier or lover to have his arms mufiled. 

Egmont.—Sometimes, darling, sometimes ; 
when the soldier stands in ambush, watching to 
fall upon the enemy, he gathers himself together, 
folds his arms, and ruminates on his attack. 
And a lover— 

Mother.—Won't yon be seated? won’t you 
make yourself comfortable? 1 must go into the 
kitchen. Clara thinks of nothing when you are 
by. You must take the will for the deed. 

Egmont.—Y our good will is the best sauce. 

[ Mother goes. 

Clara.—-And what then is my love? 

E'gmont.— Whatever you please. 

Clara.—Come, liken it to something, if you 
have the heart. 

Egmont,—First—there—(throws off his man- 
tle and stands disclosed in his splendid dress). 

Clara.—Ah me! 

Egmont.—Now my arms are free! (Clasps 
her to his heart.) 

Clara. — Don’t: you will spoil yourself. 
(Steps back.) Howsplendid! I dare not touch 
you now. 

Egmont.—Well, are you satisfied? I pro- 
mised you that I would come once dressed in the 
Spanish fashion. 

Clara.—I have never reminded you of your 
promise. I thought you did not like it. Ah! 
and the Golden Fleece ! 

Egmont.—Ay, now you see it. 

Clara. —And did the Emperor hang that round 
your neck ? 

Egmont.—Yes, dear child ; and this chain and 
device invest their wearer with the noblest privi- 
leges. 1 acknowledge no judge of my actions on 
earth, save the Grand-master of the Order and the 
assembled chapter of knights. 

Clara.—Oh, you might let the assembled 
world judge you! How magnificent the velvet 
is! and the fringe-work! and the embroidery ! 
One can’t tell where to begin. 

Egmont. —Well, now look your fill. 
Clara.—And the Golden Fleece! You told 
me the whole story ; and you said it was a badge 
of everything grand and precious—everything 
that man can deserve or win by labour and in- 
dustry. It is very precious. It seems to me 
like your love. I bear that, just so, upon my 
heart—and yet— 

Egmont.—W ell—what? 

Clara.—And yet—again it is not like. 


Clara.—It is not by labour or pains that [ 
have won your love—nor deserved it. 

Egmont.—In love the case is different. You 
deserved it, because you did not strive for it; 
those people are generally most sure to win love, 
who do not hunt about for it. 

Clara.—Did you learn that from yourself? 
Was it from yourself you drew that proud re- 
flection? yourself, whom all the people love ? 

Egmont.—Oh ! that I had, indeed, done some- 
thing for them! that I could do something for 
them! It is their good pleasure to love me. 

Clara.— You have been with the Regent to- 
day doubtless,—have you not ? 

Egmont.—I have. 

Clara.—Are you on good terms with her ? 

Egmoni—lIt seems so. We are friendly and 
civil to each other. 

Clara.—And in your heart ? 

Egmont.—l like her. Every one has his own 
peculiar views—but that is nothing. She is an 
*excellent woman, knows the people she has to 
deal with, and would see deeply enough if she 
were not somewhat suspicious. I give her plenty 
of occupation ; for she always searches for some 
mystery behind my conduct, and I have none. 

Clara —W hat, none at all ? 

Egmont.—Why, true, dear—one little ex- 
ception. All wine leaves lees in the cask, if it 
stands long enough. Orange is, however, a more 
interesting study to her, and an ever-new problem. 
He has got credit for having always some secret 
design, and now she is constantly trying to read 
on his brow what he is thinking,—in his step, 
whither he is going. 

Clara.—Does she dissemble ? 

Egmont.—A regent,—and you ask that? 

Clara.—Pardon me, I meant is she false ? 

Egmont.—Neither more nor less so than every 
one who seeks to obtain his ends. 

Clara.—I should not know what to do in the 
great world. But she has a manly spirit; she is 
another sort of woman than we sempstresses and 
housewives. She is great, brave-hearted, reso- 
lute. 

Hgmont.— Yes, perhaps a little too much so ; 
she is a perfect Amazon. 

Clara.—A majestic woman! 
to come into her presence. 

Egmont.—And yet you are not generally so 
timid. It would not be fear—only maidenly 
shame. 


I should dread 


(Clara casts down her eyes, takes his hand, 
and leans her head upon him.) 


Egmont.—I understand you, dear girl !—you 
may raise your eyes. (He kisses her eyes. 

Clara.—Let me be silent!—let me hold you 
fast !—let me gaze in your eyes, and find in them 
everything—comfort and hope, and joy, and sor- 
row. (She embraces, and looks at him.) Tell 
me—tell me—I cannot conceive it—are you Eg- 
mont ?—Count Egmont?—the great Egmont, 
who is so famous, whose name is in every news- 
paper, on whom the Provinces place their whole 
reliance ? 

Egmont.—No, my Clara, I am not. 

Clara.—W hat? 

Egmont—Look you, Clara,—let me sit down. 
(He sits down—she kneels before him on a | sl 
stool, leans her arms on his knees, and looks up 
in his face.) That Egmont is a morose, un- 
bending, cold Egmont, compelled to shut himself 
up, and to assume now one aspect, and now 
another — fretted, misunderstood — constrained, 








Egmont.—How so? 


when people think him gay and joyous—beloved 
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by a people which knows not what it wishes— 
honoured and exalted by an impracticable multi- 
tude—surrounded by friends to whom he dares 
not commit himself unreservedly—watched by 
men who would avail themselves of any means 
to rival him—labouring and toiling, often without 
aim, generally without reward—Oh, let me not 
say how it fares with him—what are his feelings ! 
But this Egmont, Clara, the tranquil, open, hap- 
py,—beloved and understood by the best of 
hearts, that heart which he fully understands, 
and with entire love and confidence presses to 
his own—(embracing her)—this is your Eg- 
mont. 

Clara.—So—let me die ! 
joy after this! 


The world has no 


Goethe. 





PARIS IN 1841. 
BY MRS. GORE. 


INTRODUCTION. 


It has long been proverbially said, «* Vedi Na- 
poli, e poi mori !’’ ‘See Naples, and die!” as 
if no scene or city could thenceforward interest 
the attention. It might be said with equal justice, 
«See Paris, and tive !’’ ‘To the hypochondriac, 
to the invalid, better advice could scarcely be 

iven. The elasticity of the atmosphere, the 
Deut of the soil which forms a perpetual filter, 
and, above all, the clearness of sky produced by 
the consumption of wood instead of coal, unite 
to lend a cheeriness to the seene highly advan- 
tageous to the spirits. 

On first arriving in Paris, indeed, this perpetual 
glare, sunshine, stir, and joyousness, almost op- 
press the newcomer. He can scarcely conceive 
what makes the people around him so merry and 
so active about nothing. If an Englishman, he 
wants to pause for breath, in order to make up 
his mind, as in his own deliberative country, 
whether he be in the humour to be amused. He 
chooses to have the question of pleasure or no 
pleasure tried by jury, and will abide by the ver- 
dict ; or, if belonging to a higher order of society, 
would prefer to have a bill brought in for the 
better regulation of his powers of enjoyment, 
and pass through both houses of parliament, be- 
fore he affixes his royal consent to be enter- 
tained. 

But at the close of a couple of days, even the 
surliest of John Bulls is irresistibly impelled to 
march with the joyous crowd ; and at the end of 
a week, finds himself wearing his cap and bells, 
and brandishing the bauble of folly, as giddily as 
the rest of the noisy throng. 

In other capitals, the stranger has to go in 
quest of amusement. In Paris, he cannot stir a 
step without coming in contact with the clashing 
cymbals of the votaries of pleasure. Among the 
French, the goddess is not an exclusive, or re- 
creation an aristocratic monopoly. They seem 
born with a disposition to bear the burthen of 
life graciously and gracefully,—nay, gratefully 
too ; for it is impossible to be more sensitively 
alive to the enjoyments placed within their reach 
by the beneficence of Providence. Instead of 


sighing after impossibilities, ambitioning the 
splendours of the great, or the superfluous gauds 
of equipage and distinction, they content them- 
selves with the more come-at-able enjoyment of a 


' 


sunshiny day in the Champs Elysées, the Bois 
‘de Boulogne, or the public gardens of the city, 
refreshed with lemonade or iced water, and di- 
verted by the facetie of itinerant showmen. 

The aspect of a metropolis where the popula- 
tion is concentrated in the different stories of 
lofty mansions of ten floors, instead of being dif- 
fused through those mean and straggling sireets 
in which the Londoner prides himself upon pro- 
claiming that his house is his castle—his castle 
being the size of a mouse-trap—is necessarily 
lively and brilliant. In lieu of the long mono- 
tonous streets of our western and northern quar- 
ters of the town, those of Paris are animated and 
picturesque. Even the most aristocratic neigh- 
bourhood is interspersed with shops. ‘I'he hotels 
of the nobility being secluded from the streets 





by means of a courtyard in front, and a garden 
in the rear, the ostensible frontage is usually oc- 
cupied by gay magazins. Except in a very few 
old-fashioned streets of the Faubourg St. Ger- 
main, and the Marais, at all hours of the day a 
perpetual bustle is going on. 

‘To institute a more specific comparison be- 





balls and weekly parties for the centralisation of 


tween the population of London and Paris, take 
the neighbourhood of the English Exchange, 
and of the French Bourse, which may be esti- 
mated, in both eapitals, the head-quarters of the 


nected with this tendency to enjoyment, is the 
domesticity with which it is connected. Ip hum. 
ble life, a whole family issues forth for diversion ; 
the gray-headed grandfather, and infaut in arms, 
being fondly included in the party. In summer 
tine, they are to be seen in family groups, seated 
upon the grass among the broomy thickets of the 
Bois de Boulogne; in winter, in the paradis, or 
upper gallery of some minor theatre. Even the 
meanest house having its porter or concierge in 
charge of the dvor, their property can be left 
without danger. 

English people, on the contrary, though apt to 
profess themselves models of domestic affection, 
rarely engage in parties of pleasure, without in- 
ciuding mere acquaintances in the scheme. Their 
first idea, when about to visit some public monu- 
ment or place of diversion, is to ** ask somebody” 
to join them. In order to repair to a theatre, or 
race, or country excursion, they must always 
**make a party ;” and this effort of making a 
party ofien causes the pleasure itself to be post- 
poned till too late. ‘There is in fact a less genial 
spirit—a want of tendency to be amused—a lack 
of elasticity of nerve and muscle, among the 
smoke-dried or fog-saturated denizens of Lon- 
don ! 

The concentration of the city and population 








commercial world. In London, what plodding, 
care-worn, smoke-weazened faces; in Paris, what 
keen, active, yet cheerful countenances ! Among 
the English, absorbed in the worship of the mol- 
ten calf, it is plain that their chief pleasure in 
life is business ; among the French, that their 
business is pleasure. ‘The French seldom amass 
colossal fortunes, or make enormous bankrupt- 
cies ; but contenting themselves with less, enjoy, 
even in their busiest days, their portion of the 
delectations of life. ‘The gravest man among 
them is not ashamed to talk of the pleasures of 
a féte. Part of the business of their public func- 
tionaries, indeed, is to give entertainments ; not, 
as in England, mere dinners to be devoured in 
solemn state among their solemn selves; but 


the order of society to which they belong, and 
the promotion of the interests of commerce. 
The carnival is a: national observance; not 
alone as the epoch for masquing or midnight 
balls, but for family enjoyment,—for the expendi- 
ture of a portion set aside from every private 
income expressly for recreation ;—a fillip given 
to the dulness of the year,—a moral springtime, 
—producing the annual rejuvenisation of the 
social qualities, ‘The carnival is of uncertain 
duration, as dependent upon moveable feasis ; 
commencing with advent. and terminating with 
the beginning of lent. It is not, however, till 
after the first of January—the grand festival of 
the French year—that the public festivities of the 
carnival, such as masked balls, and royal or 
ministerial fétes, have their formal commence- 
ment. 

But the diversions of Paris do not expire on 
Shrove Tuesday with the carnival. It is always 
‘«féte”’ with the French! Some ever-recurring 
pretext of royal birthdays, or the feasts of the 
church, sanctifies the assumption of holiday 
attire, concerts in the open air, or dancing at the 
guinguettc. Nay, when even these are wanting, 
the very Boulevarts, or the ordinary promen 

of the Champs Elysées, present a semblance of 
pastime, such as English people in England 
would prepare the ten days beforehand 
to enjoy ! 








One of the most remarkable peculiarities, con- 





of Paris into a third of the extent of our own 
capital, is also the cause of bringing public places 
and the public buildings, which tend so greatly 
to its embellishment, within daily and hourly 
scope of admiration. The public edifices of Lon- 
don are scattered over so vast a surface, that 

ple residing at the extremity of the West End 
are out of reach of the theatres, and totally un- 
cognisant of the public monuments of the city ; 
and many persons live and die there, without 
having seen the ancient walls of the White 
‘Tower, or the beautiful church at Walbrook. 

In Paris, on the contrary, the finest structures 
—palaces, churches, galleries, bridges, columns, 
and arches of triumph—burst upon the eye at 
every turn. The beantiful Place de Louis XV., 
unequaled in extent and decoration, is daily tia- 
versed on the way from the Boulevarts to the 
Faubeurg St. Germain, or from the Tuileries to 
the Champs Elysées; and it is impossible*not 
to see and be struck by the impressive regularity 
of architecture in the Rue de Rivoli, the Place 
Vendome, and other noble streets; or the still 
more picturesque irregularity produced by the 
ancient houses of the islands, and the pointed 
towers of the Conciergerie, as viewed from the 
Pont Royal, or the Pont des Arts. 

The munificence of the city of Paris, and the 
comparative liberality of the Chambers, com- 
bined with the active and enlightened spirit of 
the reigning family of France, have effected won- 
ders for the capital during the last ten years. 
Paving, lighting, sewerage, and the laying down 
of water-pipes,—supplementary but indispen- 
sable advantages which had been too long ne- 
glected,—now tend to enhance the attractions of 
thdse noble national monuments, whose grandeur 
has never been disputed. In every quarter of the 
capital, improvements are still in active progress. 
All that was begun by Napoleon, with a view to 
public salubrity and comfort, is in process of 
completion by Louis Philippe ; and the magnifi- 
cent structures of the museum at Versailles, the 
Madeleine, the Hotel de Commerce, the Hotel 
de Ville, the Ecole des Beaux Arts, and the Arc 
de l’Etoile, all completed under his auspices, 
will form memorable monuments of the reign of 
the Roi Citoyen. — ; 
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It is not alone sagacious suggestions, good 
wishes, or even aid from his private funds, which 
the King of the French bestows upon these pub- 
lic undertakings. At all hours, from daybreak 
till sunset, Louis Philippe may be met, some- 
times on horseback, sometimes in a private equi- 
page, accompanied by his architect, or a single 
aide-de-camp, or even alone, minutely inspecting 
the progress of the public works in the most 
remote quarters of the town; such as the quays 
of the Arsenal, the inonument to the memory of 
the herves of July in the Place de la Bastille, or 
the conservatories and galleries of the Jardin des 
Plantes. Regardless of the numerous attempts 
to which his life has been exposed, or confiding 
in the singular interposition of Providence so 
often manifested in his favour, he exposes him- 
self unarmed and unguarded in the midst of the 
most disaffected quarters of Paris, the Faubourg 
St. Antoine, and the vicinity of the Hotel de 
Ville, while canvassing with Monsieur Fontaine 
those architectural details, in which no unprofes- 
sional man is better versed than the King of the 
French. Aware of the importance of these im- 
provements as a means.of employment for the 
working classes, Louis ‘Philipye seems 9 con- 
sider that he bears a charmed life amidst the 
masons and sculptors, to whom his patronage and 

liberality have so long afforded the means of sub- 
sistence. 

Thanks, meanwhile, to these numerous attrac- 
tions, Paris has become more than ever the re- 
sort of foreign guests. It is not, like Vienna or 
Petersburg, a city which people visit once in 
their lives, and return to no more. Every year 
brings forth some new monument to be admired, 
some new wonder to be canvassed. 


Another and another still succeeds. 


Scarcely were the raptures of the public ex- 
pended on the arch of l’Etoile, when the museum 
of Versailles attracted hundreds of thousands of 
visiters; and to the noble church of the Made- 
leine succeeds the Hotel de Ville and Hotel de 
Commerce on the Quai D’Orsay,—two of the 
finest edifices of modern Europe. 

It is the object of the present work to present 
afew of these novelties to the reader; as we'll as 
to give a general picture of the habits and man- 
ners of Paris, under the auspicious reign of 
Louis Puiirre. 





CHAPTER I. 

The Rue de la Paix—Place Vendome—Rue de Rivoli— 
Gardens of the Tuileries—Entrance of the Duchess 
of Orleans into Paris. 

The first object of the stranger visiting Paris, 
is to instal himself in one of the commodious 
hotels abounding in the quarters of the ‘Tuileries. 
The Rue de Rivoli, the Place Vendome, or Rue 
de la Paix, afford the greatest advantages to 
English travellers, as the centre of cheerfulness, 
opulence, and sociability. The vicinity of the 
gardens of the Tuileries and the Boulevarts in- 
sures a salubrious atmosphere ; while, from any 
one of these localities, the eye is enchanted by 
continual movement, and the fluctuation of the 
gayest throng whose aspect ever put to flight the 
reveries ofa votary of seclusion. 

But in every direction, the habits of Paris are 
fatal to reverie. Paris is the city of the present, 
as Rome of the past. Positive pleasures are too 
immediately within reach, to allow scope for the 

i which, in our own country, arise 


ster Abbey, or the murky mysteries of th 
Tower. In Paris, all is sunshine,—all is pro- 
gress,—all is life. You issue forth the morning 
after your ‘arrival into the Rue de la Paix, and 
are startled by the elegance of its gay shops. 
Instead of exclaiming with the philosopher, 
‘How many things are here which I do not 
| want !’’ you are tempted, by the brightness of 
the exposition, to say, ‘* How many things are 
here of which, till now, I was ignorant of the 
| existence !”” You behold in them the evidence 
| of national prosperity. It is not till the neces- 
sities of life are fully satisfied, that people begin 
| to think of these adornments; and as regards 
their origination, it must be admitted that the 
world is indebted to Paris for the creation of half 
the more attractive superfluities of life. One can 
understand how, residing in such a city, Voltaire 
was tempted to talk of ‘le superfiu, chose si 
nécessaire |” 

These gay and brilliant creations of luxury 
are in fact the evidence of centuries of civilisa- 
tion. Personal refinement has long been carried 
in Paris to so high a point of perfection, that 
their shops are required to display a redundant 
choice of novelties in the various aris of decora- 
tion, ‘Their artisans have a wonderful faculty of 
invention. - Half the designs adopted in the 
| various cities of Europe, are composed in Paris. 
They are indifferent copyists, and slow to adopt 
the habits of other nations; but their creative 
faculty is remarkable. 

It is probably on this account that the fickle 
goddess Fashion has so permanently fixed her 
abode in the French metropolis as to have it ac- 
counted her birthplace ; dating from its prismatic 
precincts those fluttering ukases which give the 
law to London, Petersburg, and New York. 

The Rue de la Paix, the connecting link be- 
tween the gay Boulevarts and the Tuileries gar- 
dens, is one of the widest and handsomest streets 
in Paris, and comprises many shops remarkable 
for the beauty of their frontage. This street 
was constructed at the early part of the present 
century, on the site of the gardens of the con- 
vents of Capucins, Augustins, and others ; which, 
to the number of six, occupied the ground on 
which the streets of La Paix, Rivoli, Castiglione, 
and Mont Thabor, were commenced under the 
Directory, and completed by Napoleon. 

Of a far grander order of architecture, how- 
ever, is the adjoining Place Vendome; more an- 
cient of date by upwards of a century, having 
been commenced by Louis XIV. at the sugges- 
tion of his minister Louvois, on the site of the 
hotel and gardens purchased by the crown of the 
heirs of the Duc de Vendome, the illegitimate 
son of Henry IV. and the belle Gabrielle. ‘The 
original plans of the famous Mansart for its con- 
struction, were completed in the succeeding reign 
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the Place des Conquétes, then the Place Louis 
le Grand, eventually the Place Vendome ; and 
is frequently used for military parades and pun- 
ishments, particularly for the monthly degrada- 
tion of delinquents,—a brilliant and imposing 
spectacle. 

The colossal equestrian statue of Louis XIV. 
in bronze, which originally decorated the centre 
of the Place, was demolished by the populace 
on the terrible tenth of August of the first revo- 
lution. But the mutilated pedestal was suffered 
to remain till 1806, when Napoleon erected its 
present striking ornament,—-a triumphal column 
in honour of his recent German campaign. This 
column is modeled upon that of ‘Trajan, at 
Rome, but exceeds it in proportions by a twelfth ; 
the total elevation being 130 feet, and the pedes- 
tal 21 feet high. The column, composed of 
1200 pieces of cannon taken from the Austrians 
and Russians, is sculptured in rich bas-reliefs, 
representing the victories of the French army 
from its departure from Boulogne to the battle of 
Austerlitz; and the pedestal is ornamented with 
bronze eagles and garlands of oak. 

This noble monument, designed by Baron 
Denon, was completed in 1810. A winding 
staircase in the interior, of 176 steps, ascends to 
an external gallery, commanding a fine view of 
the city, and constantly visited by strangers. 
On the summit, was originally placed a bronze 
statue of the emperor; which was with diffi- 
culty pulled down by the emissaries of the 
Bourbons, in 1814, and re-founded into the 
equestrian statue of Henry IV. on the Pont 
Neuf. 

During the epoch of the Restoration, it was 
replaced by a fleur-de-lis, and the drapeau blanc 
of the Bourbons. But one of the earliest mea- 
sures of the present King of the French was to 
restore to this national monument the crowning 
trophy indispensable to its completeness, in the 
form of a new statue of Napoleon. On the 29th 
of July, 1833, the present bronze figure was 
inaugurated. It is the work of Seurre, and repre- 
sents the emperor in the costume most familiar 
to the soldiery, the redingotte grise of his cam- 
paigns. ‘The figure is eleven feet high; and, 
has a life-like effect, when viewed under the 
brightness of the morning sun, approaching it 
from the gardens of the Tuileries. 

An old corporal, one of the relics of the grand 
armée, had the office of exhibiting the column 
to visiters, as ‘‘ capitaine de la colonne,” and 
furnishing the lantern necessary for the ascent. 
Great is the pride of the veteran when, on the 
anniversaries of great victories, or the birthday 
of the emperor, a new collection of garlands of 
immortelles is thrown at the foot of the column. 
On some of these occasions, the whole palisades 
surrounding it are covered before daybreak with 











by the city of Paris, under the auspices of the 
adventurer Law, whose financial operations were 
carried on in the square. The first intention of 
the magnificent monarch was to create round the 
Place a succession of public offices, a royal 
library, besides residences for foreign ambas- 
sadors. Only a portion of the elongated octagon, 
however, was thus appropriated; and the re- 
mainder became the property of private persons. 
The houses of the Place Vendome are uniform, 
ornamented with Corinthian pilasters and lofty 
roofs, pierced with richly ornamented lucarne 
windows ; a projection in the centre of each side 
having a Corinthian portico and pediment. 
Richly carved colossal masks form the key 





from the storied aisles and towers of Westmin- 





stones of the lower windows. It was first called 


* 


emblematical crowns ; and nothing is more com- 
mon than to see a provincial or even peasant, on 
first arriving in Paris, make his offering to the 
collonne as an altar of national glory. On the 
other hand, like our own monument, the column 
of the Place Vendome occasionally obtains a 
melancholy notoriety from the madness of some 
unfortunate person, intent upon committing sui- 
cide in a public manner. Preeautions have, how- 
ever, been adopted, to prevent the recurrence of 
these terrible catastrophes. 

The Place Vendome coniains the public offices 
of the Chancellerie, Quartier General, and several 
others. ‘The three best Hotels garnis in Paris 
are also to be found there. But a more legitimate 
successor to the wealthy fermiers générauz, by 
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whon, in the first instance, its magnificent abodes 
were inhabited, is Monsieur Schickler, whose 
fine mansion is one of the most complete and 
elegant in Paris. This gentleman is also the 
proprietor of the once royal domain of Ram- 
bouillet. 

The Place Vendome may be cited as the 
Grosvencr Square of the French metropolis. 
But that the chief apartments of the Chancel- 
lerie, and other hotels of note, look into the 
gardens and spacious court-yards attached to 
them, it would form, perhaps, too noisy a resi- 
dence, being one of the chief thoroughfares of 
the west end. The houses, however, recede 
from the carriage way ; which traverses the Place 
much as the Rhone the lake of Constance, leav- 
ing the rest of the area free. 

Immediately opposite to the column of the 
Place Vendome, at the extremity of the hand- 
some Rue de Castiglione, whose noble arcades 
form a continuation of those of the Rue de Ri- 
voli, is one of the chief entrances to the gardens 
of the Tuileries,—the lungs of Paris, as Hyde 
Park of London. 

The palace of the Tuileries, of which the 
fagade extends at one extremity nearly a thou- 
sand feet in length, forms the boundary of the 
garden, a magnificent avenue of chestnut trees 
leading straight from its majestie centre, the Pa- 
villon de |’Horloge, through the Place de la Con- 
corde, the Champs Elysees, and the ‘T'riumphal 
Arch, to the bridge of Neuilly a distance of three 
miles. Nothing can exceed the beauty of the 
view from the palace over the gay parterres, 
springing fountains, and noble groves, up this 
noble avenue, embellished midway by the fine 
obelisk of Luxor, recently placed in the centre 
of the Place de la Concorde, and terminated, to 
the eye, by the Arch of Triumph. 

From the palace of the ‘Tuileries no unsightly 
object meets the eye. To the right, extends the 
long and regular range of buildings of the Rue 
de Rivoli; the upper extremity of which con- 
tains the Hotel de Finances, or ‘Treasury; to 
the left, a fine series of aristocratic residences, 
bordering the opposite bank of the Seine, each 
having its garden sloping to the quay. 

But though these beautiful gardens present so 
princely an accessory to the pleasures of the 
palace, it is to the general inhabitants of Paris 
that their enjoyment is dedicated. Open to the 
public from an early-hour till sunset, when the 
gates, on account of their immediate vicinity to 
the palace, are closed for the night, at all seasons 
of the year, and on all days of the week, these 
gardens are thronged with promenaders. Every 
person in decent apparel, not carrying a burthen, 
is indiscriminately admitted; some restriction 
being necessary, as the chief entrance from the 
Place du Carrousel, a considerable thoroughfare, 
lies through the very hall of the palace, the doors 
of which are guarded only by a sentinel; while 
the gardens themselves form the chief channel of 
communication between the Faubourg St. Ger- 
main and that of St. Honore, the two most fash- 
ionable and frequented quarters of the city. 

There is scarcely a spot where French wo- 
men, especially those of the middle class, are 
seen to greater advantage than in the garden of 
the Tuileries. ‘Throughout the summer season, 
young mothers and their children may be found 
spending nearly the whole day under the shade 
of its verdant avenues of lime and chestnut trees, 
thoroughly occupied by their work or book ; 
unostentatious yet elegant in their dress, and 
graceful and orderly in their deportment. In 


that crowded promenade, not the slightest irregu- 
larity or departure from decorum is ever percep- 
tible. Every thing appears to be in accordance 
with the somewhat formal and courtly character 
of the place. For the satire of Pope upon the 
gardens of the Duke of Chandos at Canons, 
might certainly be applied to the Tuileries. 


Grove noda at grove, each alley hath its brother, 
And half the platform just reflects the other. 


A style out of place, however, in a private domain 
is strictly consonant with the majesty of a palace ; 
more especially with one of dimensions so 
colossal as the Tuileries. ‘The architecture of 
that singular edifice belongs to no school or epoch, 
and is wholly irreconcileable with all received 
principles of taste. Yet it is so characteristic, so 
associated with historical reminiscences, and de- 
rives so strange a grandeur from the factitious 
vastness of proportion imparied by its three mez- 
zonine stories—a grandeur which the area in 
which it stands prevents from being noticed as it 
deserves,—that few visiters to Paris ever wished 
this curious relic of old France to be otherwise 
than itis. Stronger evidence of its elevation can- 
not be adduced, than to institute a comparison 
with the lofty mansions of the Rue de Rivoli ap- 
proaching the Pavillon de Marsan; which shrink 
into insignificance under the influence of the jux- 
taposition. 

The antiquities of the French capital are few 
in number, and so rapidly disappearing, that the 
Tuileries, though dating only from the sixteenth 
century, rank, like the ehurch of St. Eustache, 
among its antiquated monuments. The greater 
part of the present structure belongs, however, 
to a later period than even the Renaissance, or 
revival of the arts. 

So lately as 1836, the foundations of the tile- 
kilns, from which this royal residence derived its 
name of the Tuileries, were discovered in the 
course of some excavations made under the 
palace. Francis I. was the original purchaser of 
these tile-fields, which were first used as a de- 
pository for rubbish, beyond the fortifications of 
the royal chateau of the Louvre. A small adjoin- 
ing country house was presented by that sove- 
reign to his mother, Louisa of Savoy, whose 
health was supposed to suffer from the anwhole- 
some atmosphere of her palace of the Tournelles, 
in the marshy quarter of Paris, still called the 
Marais; on the site of which palace the Place 
Royale was erected in the course of the following 
century. It was not, however, till the chateau 
of the Tuileries became the property of Catherine 
de Medicis, in 1564, that the present palace was 
commenced by Philibert Delorme and Bullet, the 
court architects; and scarcely were the Pavillon 
de l’Horloge and the two adjoining wings com- 
pleted, when the prediction of one of her Ma- 
jesty’s favourite astrologers bidding her “ beware 
of St. Germain,” reminded the superstitious 
queen that her new palacé was situated in the 
parish of St. Germain /Auxerrois: from the 
tocsin of which church, indeed, proceeded the 
signal for the massacre of St. Bartholomew, com- 
menced under her auspices. ‘The works were 
accordingly abandoned ; nor was it till the reign 
of Henri IV. that they were resumed by the cele- 
brated Ducerceau, whoverected the two lofty pa- 
vilions at either end, called the Pavillon de Flore 
and Pavillon de Marsan’. the chimneys of which 
probably overtop those of any other inhabited 
dwelling. ‘The long gallery, uniting the palace 
with that of the Louvre, was also commenced by 


Under Louis XIV. little was done to the palace, 
in which he never resided, except a few altera- 
tions with a view of harmonising the whole; the 
architecture of the various pavilions being strange- 


pensable, to bring the central buildings into a line 
with the new elevations. 

But the greatest improvement effected by Louis 
XIV. for the Tuileries, was by clearing and level. 
ling the adjoining precinets; forming a spacious 
courtyard, and causing the gardens to be planted 
by the famous Le Notre. A street intervened, 
at that period, between the palace and tlie gardens, 
which consisted of a sort of park, containing a 
pheasantry and a vineyard; the whole area con- 
sisting of abuut sixty-seven acres. The two ter- 
races overarched with lime-trees, bordering the 
gardens towards the river and the Rue de Rivoli, 
were then created; the latter leading to the royal 
riding school abutting on the convent of the Feuil- 
lans, in which were held the first sittings of the 
National Assembly during the revolution, and 
constituting the first royal appanage claimed as 
national property. It was along this terrace that 
the king and queen proceeded on foot, from the 
palace of the Tuileries, to place themselves under 
the protection of the nation, at the suggestion of 
Reederer. 

The ditches aud moats surrounding the gar- 
dens having been for the most part ‘led up, in 
accordance with the plans of Le Notre, three cir- 
cular basins containing fine jets d’eau were formed 


number of marble statues and vases, indispensable 
to the Italian style of decoration then in vogue, 
were arranged at intervals along the various walks 
and parterres, and on the borders of the magnifi- 
cent grove of chestnut trees which rises in the 
centre of the gardens. Round the principal basin 
are groups representing the rivers of France, by 
Coustou and other celebrated sculptors; and on 
the terrace adjoining the palace, several fine 
figures cast in bronze after antique models. But 
the statues which at present chiefly attract the 
attention of strangers, are those works of modern 
sculpture placed there of late years by the present 
government; consisting of the celebrated Sparta- 
cus and Cincinnatus of Foyatier—Prometheus on 
the Rock, by Pradier—Theseus killing the Mino- 
taur by Sommariva—the soldier of Marathon, by 
Cortot— Pericles, by Debay—Themistocles, by 
Lemaire,—and several others of more recent ac- 
quisition and unquestionable merit. 

Nothing can be more agreeable to the eye than 
the contrast between the whiteness of the marble 
of these beautiful productions, and the intense 
verdure of the lime-trees by which they are sur- 
rounded ; and it would be difficult to conceive a 
scene more brilliant than is presented, on a fine 
Sunday in June, by the spreading terraces front- 
ing the palace, crowded with elegantly dressed 
women and happy children, the fountains throw- 
ing up their silvery spray amid parterres of roses 
and geraniuws, with the lofty heads of the grove 
of chestnut-trees opening to display a prospect 
several miles in extent, including the noble arch 
of l'Etoile. All is life and beauty, modified only 
by the dignity and order characterising the purlieus 
of the courts of kings. 

The most fashionable part of the ‘Tuileries 
during the winter season, is the Terrasse des 
Feuillans; in summer, the Allée des Orangers, 
into which, about the middle of May, are re- 
moved from the orangerie of the palace the colos- 
sal cases containing orange-trees, some of them 
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Round these trees, and in lines along the adjacent 
alleys, chairs are placed for hire throughout the 
summer season ; occupied at most hours of the 
day by multitudes of gay groups, who sit engaged 
in social chat and contemplation of the loungers 
crowding the walk. While the royal family are 
at dinner, a military band, performing opposite to 
the Pavillon de I’ Horloge, attracts the crowd of 
loungers in that direction; but later in the even- 
ing, they return to the fragrant Allée des Orangers, 
where a café for ices and refreshments, and a 
cabinet de lecture for the hire of newspapers, vary 
the diversions of the favoured spot. 

At the further extremity of the gardens, to- 
wards the Champs Elysées, is a sunny nook 
protected by the lofty wall of one of the terraces, 
known to invalids by the name of La petite Pro- 
vence. Early in the spring, or late in the autumn, 
the benches of this warm retreat are frequented 
by nurses with infants in their arms, or elderly 
gentlemen encased in wadded douillettes, as the 
appropriate shelter of first and second childhood. 

The terrace adjoining the river,—presenting an 
animated view of the fine edifices skirting the op- 
posite bank, and the reach of the Seine towards 
the suspension bridge and wooded shores of Passy, 
—is occasionally closed at certain hours of the 
day, to afford a secluded promenade to the royal 
family. 


used to be drawn in a car by two sheep, during | 








It was here that the young king of Rome | 


} 


the ascendancy of Napoleon, and the Duchess of | 
Orleans and her children frequently resort to the | 


spot. 

Two small gardens, laid out in parterres, and 
bordered by a grassy fosse, completed since the 
revolution of 1830 immediately in front of the 
palace, obtained at one time the absurd name of 
the fortifications of the Tuileries! The ostensi- 
ble object of their creation was to secure a spot 
for exercise for the younger branches of the royal 
family ; butin truth, to increase the privacy of the 
lower range of apartments inhabited by the king, 
the windows of which were formerly accessible 
to the observation of the loungers in the gardens. 
On summer evenings, the roval family frequently 
appear on the stone terrace of the first floor, form- 
ing a baleony to the Galerie de Louis Philippe, 
and enjoy a promenade during the performance 
of the band, to the great satisfaction of the as- 
sembled multitude ; and on occasion of the public 
concerts given on the king’s birthday, the fétes 
of July, end other rejoicings, under the windows 
of the palace, the public is admitted by tickets 


into the private gardens within the fosse, while | 


the reyal family occupy the baleony of the Pa- 
villon de I’ Horloge. 

Some portion of the charm universally ascribed 
to the gardens of the ‘Tuileries, is unquestionably 
attributable to the climate,—the dry clear atmos- 
phere which, even in the heart of a populous city, 
places a bright blue sky over the flowing parterres 
and verdant tops of the chestnut trees, in which, 
from time immemorial, a colony of wood pigeons 
have built their nests, thoroughly domesticated 
among the gay groups of fashionable Parisians. 
But the animation of the scene arises far more 
from the frank unconcern of the persons assembled 
among the green alleys; the children gathered 
into friendly groups for skipping and other youth- 
ful sports, their bonnets suspended among the 
branches of the trees; while their parents sit en- 
grossed by books or work, regardless of the stir 
of the passing multitude. ‘The reserve of English 
people deters them from following their own de- 
vices in a public promenade, even when their 





pursuits are inoffensive as those which add an air 


of domesticity to the shady nooks of the gardens | 
of the Tuileries. | 

It is needless to enlarge upon the terrible scenes 
connecting the palace and gardens of the ‘Tuileries 
with the horrible epoch of the revolution. So | 
little wisdom appears to be attained by the study | 
of these great historical lessons, that there is as _ 
little profit as pleasure in enlarging upon their 
enormities. 

A more agreeable contemplation arises from 
the internal aspect of the old palace, under the 
present dynasty, and the events connecting it with | 
their reign. Among these, may be cited the pub- 
lic entrance of the young Duchess of Orleans into 
the capital, immediately after her marriage. 

This brilliant solemnity, which chanced most 
auspiciously en a glorious day of the beginning 
of June, 1836, united together the whole popula- 
tion of Paris, which lined the noble road from the 
bridge of Neuilly to the palace gates, order being 
kept by the combined legions of tbe national 
guard. From the moment of passing the majestic | 
Are de |’Etoile, incessant cheers burst from in- 
numerable throngs of well-dressed people, to 
salute the young princess, their future queen, 
seated in an open state carriage, at the right hand | 
of Marie Amélie, so endeared by her virtues to | 
all classes of the people of France. Beside the | 
carriage, mounted on a fine charger, rode the hand- | 
some young bridegroom; and in succession fol- 
lowed the royal carriages, filled with the family, 
household, and court of Louis Philippe, in their 
uniforms of ceremony. 

‘This procession of about eighty carriages, 
handsomely appointed, progressing for miles be- 
tween lines of the national guard, under arms, 
and beyond these lines crowds of well-dressed and 
joyous persons, formed a noble and exciting | 
spectacle. 

On an occasivn so auspicious to the hopes of 
the nation, Louis Philippe decided that the young 
duchess should approach her future home right | 
royally, through the grand avenue of the gardens; | 
and when, the king and his etat-major on horse- 
back having led the way, the carriages containing 
the royal bride and her train were seen winding | 
round the marble basin, fronting the grand en- | 
trance from the Champs Elysées, whose jet d'eau | 
freshened the sultry atmosphere,—the noble old 
chestnut trees embowering the spot being white 
with oloom, and the green limes displaying the 
pure verdure of a tardy spring,—it is impossible 
to conceive a more imposing coup d’ ceil. 

Military bands were stationed at intervals, to | 
salute the bride as she passed along ; and the gar- | 
dens being opened for persons with tickets only, | 
ten thousand well-dressed individuals, who had | 
taken their seats at an early hour, rose to greet the | 
Duke and Duchess of Orleans with joyous ac- | 
clamations, and the waving of +handkerchiefs. 
Tokens more auspicious could not have been pre- 
sented either by art, nature, or human nature, by | 
way of welcoming to Paris the princess who was 
to afford pledges for the stability of the throne of 
July, and confirm the domestic happiness of the 
reigning dynasty. 

The scene was calculated to survive for years 
in the memory of thousands. 

In the central alley of the garden of the Tuile- 
ries stands a chestnut tree, proverbial among the 
people as “arbre du 13 Mars,” from its having 
been in leaf on the arrival of Napoleon from Elba, 
and annually putting forth its leaves a fortnight 
earlier than the other trees of the garden. 




















CHAPTER IL. 
Domestic Life of the Court of France—Interior of the 
Palace of the Tuileries—Royal Fétes—A Bal Monstre. 


Whatever may be tke differences of opinion 
concerning the political position of Louis Philippe 
as king of the French, not a dissentient voice will 
be raised against the assertion, that never did the 
roof of a palace extend over a more amiable, 
united, and enlightened family, than that which 
now fills and surrounds the throne. All that na~ 
ture and education could effect to ornament so un- 
popular a station, has in this instance commanded 
the happiest results. The auspicious conse- 
quence of so bright an exemplification of domestic 
virtue, has been the gradual conversion of many 
of the stanchest adherents of the Carlist cause, 
unable to withhold their support from a monarchy 
thus nobly represented. 

At the period of Louis Philippe’s accession, his 
sons and daughters were all unmarried,—many 
of them remarkable for their personal aitractions, 
and all for their accomplishments and merit. Of 
his daughters, one has since ascended the throne 
of Belgium, and another, too early torn from her 
family, achieved the immoriality of genius ; while 
his two elder sons have increased the royal cirele 
by happy marriages; and his younger ones are 
already acquiring professional distinctions. The 
excellent queen has had nothing in the destinies 
of her children to augment the cares of so thorny 
a position as the sovereignty of the French. 

The court of the Tuileries is consequently 
adorned with the enhancements of youth and 
beauty, in addition to the pomp and circumstance, 
its necessary inheritance ; and the private circle 
of their majesties is as cheerful and unpretending, 
as their public life is dignified and imposing. 


| Against the domestic character of the king and 


queen, not a syllable has ever been adventured by 
even the bitterest enemies of the royalty of July. 

The various branches of the royal family have 
their separate suites of apartments in the palace of 
the Tuileries; which, having been apportioned 
during the reign of Louis XV. for the residence 
of different families of the nobility, as Hampton 
Court at the present time, is peculiarly adapted 
for the purpose. 

The apartments of the king and queen adjoin 
the Pavillon de Flore, and are entered by the old 
staircase of the palace, as in the time of Marie 
Antoinette, by whom they were partly inhabited. 
The queen, princesses, and younger princes, as 
well as Madame Adelaide, the sister of the king, 
also inhabit this wing; while the state apartments 
of the opposite extremity, the Pavillon de Marsan, 
divided by the theatre and state apartments from 
the royal suite, are apportioned to the Duke and 
Duchess of Orleans. ‘The private apartments of 
the king and queen, nearly in the same condition 
as in the time of the elder branch, are unostenta- 
tiously furnished, and contain a variety of pictures 
by modern French artists. ‘The grand improve- 
ments, effected by his present majesty at the 
‘Tuileries, have been in the state apartments. ‘The 
magnificent staircase, for instance, which well de- 
serves the Venetian appellation of * the giant’s 
stairs,’ the splendid Galerie de Louis Philippe, 
and the completion of the Salle des Maréchaux, 
will worthily record to posterity the sway of one 
by whom the pomps of royalty have been as re- 
gally upheld as by his more despotic predeces- 
sors. 

The life of the royal family, though domestic, 
is any thing but a secluded one. Surrounded by 
a princely household, as well as by a numerous 
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family, the dinner and evening circle is at no time 
a private one. Every Thursday, her majesty re- 
ceives tne ladies of the court, or any of those 
honoured by anventree to her circle who chuose 
to present themselves ; as well as members of the 
corps diplomatique, or foreigners of note, entitled 


to private presentation. On these occasions, the 
party takes the most unostentatious form. Seated 
round @ ¢ircular table, the ladies of the royal 
family and household pursue the usual avoca- 
tions ; and the conversation of Marie Amelie with 
her guests is easy and conciliating. 

On one occasion only in the year do public pre- 
sentations take place. On the evening of the first 
of January, the corps diplomatique pays its re- 
spects to their majesties in the state apartments 
of the Tuileries, which are brilliantly illuminated ; 
and on the evening following, all persons who 
have previously received the sanction of the lady 
of honour, are presented in succession to every 


member of the royal family ; who progress round | 


the suite of apartments, where about two thous- 
and persons are assembled for the occasion. Im- 
mediately afterwards, several balls are given at 
court; smaller ones, and private concerts, for the 
immediate circle of the court; and fetes, including 
five thousand invitations, to all persons previously 
presented. On the first of May, the birthday of 
the king, an evening court or reception is held, 
but no presentations take place. 

It is on occasion of the larger balls, or bals 
monstres, as they are facetiously called by the 
more exclusive aristocrats of the faubourg, that 
the throne of the citizen-king appears arrayed in 
its most appropriate splendours. Surrounded— 
in addition to a considerable number of the mag- 
nats of the country, both of recent and ancient en- 
noblement, both illustrated by their ancestors or 
illustrating themselves,-—by all that is most emi- 
nent and honourable of those middle classes of 
professional and commercial life on which are 
based the prosperity and strength of his kingdom, 
Louis Philippe, while extending his royal hospi- 
tality so far beyond the ordinary pale of courtier- 
ship, in utter defiance of the iron barriers of 
Bourbon etiquette, appears to take pride in having 
seen beyond his race, time, and condition, and 
fortified the failing dignities of the throne by bul- 
warks created by the progress of the age. 

Among the stately uniforms of foreign diplo- 
mats and native statesmen, among chivalrous or- 
ders and gaudy costumes, the simple epaulets of 
the national guard appear with peculiar distinction; 
and the families of the leading commercial men of 
the kingdom are not less favourably noticed by 
the royal family than the representatives of time- 
honoured names redolent of all the odour of sane- 
ity of the crusades. 

Immediately after the accession of the king, 
personal obligations and exaggerated pretensions 
necessitated an extension of his indulgence on 
such points, which the gradual re-establishment 
of social order has reduced to a reasonable me- 
dium ; and even the most fastidious person would 
find it difficult to detect, in the enormous throng 
united by the fetes of the Tuileries, an individual 
not personally qualified to do honour to the hos- 
pitalities of the king. 

Nothing can exceed the brilliancy of the pa- 
lace on these occasions. In former reigns, ‘it 
was pronounced impossible to introduce sufficient 
light into the Tuileries, to enable the royal fetes 
to vie with the splendour of private houses. By 


renouncing the aristocratic prejudice against the 
use of lamps, Louis Philippe has rendered the 
majestic halls, once so gloomy, gay and brilliant 





as the ball rooms of a fairy tale. Globes of 
ground glass are now intermingled in the enor- 
mous girandoles ; and it is impossible to conceive’ 
a more splendid coup d’cil than is presented by | 
the Galerie de Louis Philippe, and Salle des 
Maréchaux, when thus lavishly illuminated. 
Viewed from the gallery of the latter chamber, 
whose colossal height occupies two stories,— 
the gay ball room, one side of which is occupied 
by the royal family and court, while the rest, 
crowded with dancers, displays a moving sea of 
jewels and glittering attire, exhibits a brilliant 
pageant. In the adjoining chambers, refresh- 
ments are served; and about midnight, the king 
and queen, followed in succession by their guests, 
proceed from the ball room through the Galerie 
| de Louis Philippe, and the memorable Salle des 
cent Suisses, into the Salle de Spectacle, in which 
supper is served, the ladies alone being at first 
admitted to seats. 

Few persons who have witnessed this splendid 
| entertainment, but have agreed in pronouncing it 
| to be unique in point of regal magnificence. ‘I'he 
illumination of the theatre,—the effect of the 
military music resounding from the gallery dur- 
ing the banquet,—the princely decorations of 
the tables laid in the body of the theatre, and 
along the balcony projecting from the lower tier 
of boxes, produce a result recalling all that has 
been written of the banquets of Wolsey, or the 
Medici, in the olden time. ‘The brilliancy of 
effect resulting from the exclusion of even a sin- 
gle male figure from the crowded theatre, which 
appears to concentrate a mass of fair faces, jewels, 
feathers, and glistening satins, is very peculiar. 
Even the king and his royal guests, such as the 
Infants of Spain, remain standing on- the steps 
leading down to the royal supper table, till the 
queen has retired; and thus surrounded by his 
five promising sons, there 1s more than ordinary 
cause for the glow of exultation with which this 
brilliant assemblage of his subjects is surveyed 
by the king. 

For the more exclusive balls of the court, the 
supper is served in the queen’s private apart- 
ments ; and one of the most charming variations 
of these eourtly festivals consists in the juvenile 
balls, for the children of the nobility native and 
foreign, from two years old till twelve. ‘The 
assembly of these joyous little creatures, whose 
nurses are in attendance in an adjoining gallery, 
contrasted with the gigantic proportions and 
blazing illumination of the Salle des Maréchaux, 
realises all the illusions of a fairy tale. 

Such are the fetes of the Tuileries; and but 
that the mind of the more reflective guest occa- 
sionally wanders from the king and his ministers 
to the silver statue of peace voted to Napoleon 
by the city of Amiens, or to the portraits of the 
marshals of France gracing the same military 
epoch—Soult, Grouchy, Gerard, Moncey, Mo- 
litor, &e., which adorn the courtly hall, and 
then reverts with a shudder to the sanguinary 
scenes which, but half a century ago, encumbered 
those very floors with the bodies of the faithful 
Swiss guards, slain while defending a branch of 
the royal Bourbons, once nearly as well beloved 
as those now adorning the scene,—so honourable 
a representation of the rank and epulence of the 
kingdom might almost be accepted as a pledge 
of the permanency of monarchy in France, as 
well as an auspicious/chapter in the history of 
kings. ei 

The state dining-room, the council chamber, 
the Galerie de Diane, and several other grand 








same as previous to the first revolution; their 
finely painted ceilings having been cleaned and 
paegilded. Many rich and precious objects of art, 
which, as the property of the crown, became 
consigned to the garde meuble as that of the na- 
tion, to be preserved for the future enjoyment of 
royalty, have been restored to their pristine des- 
tination. 

The courtyard of the palace of the Tuileries 
was chiefly formed by Napoleon, who caused 
the area to be disencumbered of a labyrinth of 
low walls and insignificant structures, and divided 
from the Place de Carrousel by an iron railing 
with gilt spear-heads, extending parallel with the 
palace for nearly a thousand feet. In this court, 
Napoleon used to review his troops, particularly 
previous to every fresh departure for the army ; 
and the national guard and military on duty in 
Paris are still inspected there by the king. It 
was under the lateral gateway, communicating 
from the courtyard of the Tuileries with the 
Quai du Louvre, that the assassin Alibaud fired 
upon Louis Philippe in June 1836. 

The chief ornament of the courtyard of the 
Tuileries is the triumphal arch erected by Napo- 
leon in 1806, after the designs of Fontaine; being 
a copy of that of Septimius Severus at Rome, 
with some variation in the lateral arches. ‘The 
entablature is supported by eight Conuthian co- 
lumns of the red marble of Languedoc ; and upon 
the low attic surmounting this, stands a triumphal 
bronze car with four horses, and attendant genii, 
modelled by Bosio after the celebrated Corinthian 
ones belonging to the front of St. Mark’s at Ve- 
nice, which, having been placed here by the 
emperor, were restored by the allies in 1815. 
The arch is also ornamented with allegorical 
figures and bas reliefs commemorative of the bat- 
tle of Austerlitz and capitulation of Ulm. In the 
time of the Bourbons, these were removed and 
replaced by others illustrating the campaign of 
the Duc d’Angouleme in Spain in 1823; but the 
originals, so necessary to the completeness of the 
monument, were restored by Louis Philippe. 
This splendid arch -was erected ut a cost of 
£60,000 sterling ; but the vastness of the area in 
“een it stands greatly deteriorates from its ef- 
ect. 

‘The name of the Place du Carrousel, which is 
indiscriminately applied to the courtyard of the 
Tuileries and the space beyond, is derived from 
a tournament held there by Louis XIV. in 1662. 
But its proportions were then comparatively un- 
important ; and even now, its grandeur is daily 
increased by the demolition of all the buildings 
extending between it and the further extremity 
of the Louvre, in accordance with the project of 
uniting the two palaces by the erection of a north- 
ern gallery parallel with that occupied by the 
museum of pictures, which would create a palace 
unrivaled among the edifices of Europe. 

At the extremity, near the royal stables, on 
the site of the ancient Hotel of the Duchesse de 
Longueville, exploded the celebrated infernal ma- 
chine, intended to destroy the,emperor on his 
way to the opera, by which part of the Rue de 
Nicaise was demolished. 

The southern side of the Place du Carrousel 
is formed by the grand gallery of the Louvre, 
commenced by Henri IV., and continued by his 
son and grandson as far as the centre archway ; 
from which, as far as the palace of the ‘Tuileries, 
it was completed by Napoleon. According to 
the present plan, a third gallery, parallel with the 
Tuileries, will traverse the court, midway be- 
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divide the immense area into two courts ; 
and thus obviate the want of harmony existi 


between the central pavilions of the Louvre and | 
Tuileries, which would be disagreeably a» parent! 
if left to correspond with each viher. 

The present gallery of the Louvre consists of 
two stories; the lower of which is occupied by 
the royal orangerie and library, and various 
household offices ; the upper one, by the grand 
museum oi paintings; and the corresponding 
gallery is divided between the governor of the 
‘l'uileries, various officers of the household, and 
the etat-major of the national guard. 

The gallery of paintings, however, ought to 
be considered as belonging more especially to 
the palace of the Louvre, the most complete and 
beautiful of the royal residences of France. 

In the days of the ** bon Roi Dagobert,”’ when 
the northern bank of the Seine was wooded to 
the water’s edge, the king is said to have occu- 
pied a hunting chateau on the site of the Louvre. 
Philip Augustus converted this rural seat into a 
state prison; and the Royal Archives attest that 
certain of his refractory vassals were confined 
therein. But on the extension of the walls of 
Paris, about the middle of the fourteenth century, 
it was converted into a residence for the accom- 
modation of foreign princes visiting the king. 

The present building was commenced under 
the auspices of Francis I. in 1528, and the south- 
ern portion of the western side of the court com- 

ted by that monarch, after the designs of Pierre 

t. By his son, Henri II., was added the 
remainder of the western side, now known as 
the Vieux Louvre, the sculptures of which were 
executed by Jean Goujon, and the first artists of 
the day. ‘The salamander, the device of Francis, 
and the cipher of Diane de Poitiers, may still be 
noticed among the decorations of the south-wes- 
tern angle towards the quay. 

By Louis XIII. was added the central pavilion 
of the western side, designed by Lemercier, the 
architect of part of the northern front. But it 
was not till the reign of Louis XIV. that the sug- 
gestions of Colbert decided the magnificent mo- 
narch upon the completion of the Louvre, when 
a public. competition was instituted for designs 
for the new buildings. 

A physician of the name of Perrault, immor- 
talised as the author of the fairy tales of Cinde- 
rella, Bluebeard, and the Sleeping Beauty, al- 
most as surely as by his skill in architecture, was 
the successful competitor; but some doubts hay- 
ing been thrown upon his abilities by envious 
rivals, the king despatched a commission to Rome 
for the celebrated Bernini, whose plans were 
finally adopted. ‘The foundation stone of the 
eastern front was laid in person by the king, ac- 
cording to these designs; but scarcely had the 
new structure reached the first story, when new 
cabals arose, and Bernini was honourably dis- 
missed, with presents and a pension. In 1666, 
still under the auspices of Colbert, Perrault was 
permitted to complete his magnificent designs, in 
the eastern front and the fagade overlooking the 
river. 

The enormous expenses accruing from the 
sudden creation of Versailles, soon rendered it 
impossible to pursue the works at the Louvre; 
and during the remainder of the reign of Louis 
XIV., as well as those of his two successors, the 
palace remained unfinished, actually without a 
roof, and almost in a ruinous condition. 

It was reserved for Napoleon to complete the 
noble designs of Perrault. Under the empire, 





the palace was finished as it now stands, and the 


surrounding courts and streets cleared and leveled. 
The ground floor of the palace was converted into 
the unique museum of sculpture; but the intetior 
arrangements of the grand apartments, being sus- 
pended by his downfall, were not achieved till 
the reigns of Charles X. and Louis Philippe. lt 
was the intention of the emperor to convert this 
portion of the Louvre into the residences of fo- 
reign ambassadors and sovereigns visiting Paris ; 
but it has, perhaps, been more usefully devoted 
to the Egyptian and Naval museums, and the 
gallery of Spanish pictures acquired by the pre- 
sent government. Very little is now wanting to 
the completion of the original plan ; and it is 
expected that the works will be shortly com- 
menced, though the palace is not.likely ever 
again to become a royal residence. 

It was from a window of the old Louvre, that 
Charles 1X. fired upon his subjects during the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew ; and to the same 
palace were the remains of his brother-in-law, 
Henri IV., brought back after his assassination. 
The daughter of the bon Henri, the unfortunate 
Henrietta Maria, as the widow of Charles I., 
also resided here,—as did Louis X V. during his 
minority. Since that epoch, it has been used as 
a national museum. 

During the revolution of July, 1830, the pa- 
lace of the Louvre was the scene of a memorable 
attack ; and the persons who fell there having 
been hastily interred on the spot, in the gardens 
at the north-western angle towards the river, a 
funeral service is annually performed there on 
the memorable anniversary of the three glorious 
days of July. 

The eastern facade, the much praised and 
equally contemned chef d’cwuvre of Perrault, 
should perhaps rather be regarded as the creation 
of a new order, than an innovation upon those of 
the ancients ; and presents one of the most strik- 
ing pieces of architecture in the world. The 
grand colonnade, which constitutes its peculiar 
distinction, is composed of twenty-eight accou- 
pled Corinthian columns, forming the frontage of 
a wide gallery; the wall of the palace behind 
being composed of windows divided by pilasters, 
which produce a depth of shade highly favour- 
able to the coup d’eil of the colonnade. ‘The 
great simplicity of the basement story also serves 
to enhance the brilliant effect of the columns, 
which are crowned in the centre with a pediment. 
The sloping stones of the arched gateway are of 
colossal size, each being fifty-two feet in length. 

The four gates of the quadrangle of the Louvre, 
added by Napoleon, are of elaborately worked 
bronze. They are open for foot passengers 
throughout the day, and the courtyard forms an 
indispensable thoroughfare. A few years ago, a 
model of the fine equestrian statue of Victor 
Amadeus of Savoy, executed by Baron Maro- 
chetti, was experimentally placed in the centre 
of the quadrangle, with good effect; and for some 
time, it was in contemplation to place the obelisk 
of Luxor on the same site, where it would have 
been more effective, or at least less obstructive, 
than in its present position cutting short the vista 
from the palace of the Tuileries to the triumphal 
arch. It is not improbable that a succeeding 
generation will place an equestrian statue of 
Louis Philippe on this distinguished spot. 

The beautiful structure of the Louvre is no 
where more advantageously viewed than from the 
opposite quay of the river, or from the Pont Neuf 
itself. The Louvre has been called by the fan- 
ciful, the queen of palaces, as the Tuileries is 
said to be their king, and in truth an almost femi- 
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nine elegance and ornateness distinguishes the 
elevation. ‘The length of the facade towards the 
river, also the work of Perrault, is five hundred 
and twenty-five feet, and the height eighty-five. 
The court, from its regularity, is considered the 
finest in Europe. ‘The quadrangle forms a per- 
fect square, each side being four hundred and 
eight feet. 

The museum of paintings and sculpture con- 
tained in the various galleries of the Louvre is of 
sufficient importance to demand a separate men- 
tion. 





CHAPTER IIL. 


Gallery of Paintings of the Louvre—Guallery of Sculp- 
tare—Gallery of Antiquities. 

The Musée Royal, or gallery of paintings and 
sculpture of the Louvre, constitutes with justice 
a national boast among the French. Alone, it 
would suffice to attract an influx of foreigners to 
their capital. But this is not the only important 
consideration ; and by the liberality with which 
it has been thrown open to the public, it may be 
pronounced to have exercised a most beneficial 
influence over the national taste. 

The lower clavses of the French have been, 
hitherto, almost deficient of education. It is by 
no means uncommon to find well-dressed, and 
even polished persons of about fifty years of age, 
whose youth was passed in the unquiet revolu- 
tionary times, who can neither write nor read. 
Their enlightenment has been chiefly effected by 
means of the oral instruction of their priests, and 
the influence of the public theatres and public 
museums ; and it is remarkable how much more 
general information these people seem to have 
imbibed from such imperfect instruction, than the 
educated poor of our own country ; who, after 
receiving in their childhood parochial instruction, 
have neither leisure nor inclination to turn it to 
account. 

It is an edifying lesson to visit the gallery of 
either ancient or modern pictures at the Louvre, 
or of Natural History at the Jardin des Plantes, 
on Sundays, or other days non réservés, when 
they are indiscriminately open to the public, and 
listen to the remarks of the soldiers, peasants, 
and other uneducated persons, who throng the 
galleries thus judiciously thrown open. It is 
surprising how much the early habit of contem- 
plating objects of art has refined their taste by the 
exercise of their powers of comparison: and 
there can be little doubt that the very superior 
elegance of taste evinced by the French artisans 
over our own, is derived less, as generally sup- 
posed, from the public institution of a school of 
design, than from the habit of seeing and judg- 
ing objects of art and scenic effects. An assem- 
bly of the lower class of English people in the 
National Gallery, or at a printseller’s window, 
or even the better order who can afford to pay 
for entrance into our exhibitions or public monu- 
ments, are remarkable only for the vulgarity of 
their comments, and the coarseness of their taste. 
It is not so with the French. The chef d’ceuvres 
of the exhibition attract even more attention on 
publie days, than on those set aside for the higher 
classes. 

Though the gallery of the Louvre is open to 
all on Sundays and fete days, no disorder or un- 
satisfactory results have ever ensued. On other 
days of the week, it is open to foreigners having 
a passport, persons having an order, or students, 
of whom numbers, both male and female, profes- 
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sional and private, are constantly employed in the 
gallery. 

The grand gallery, which contains nearly fif- 
teen hundred pietures, is thirteen hundred and 
thirty-two feet in length, by forty-two in width. 
A portion of it, lighted from above, forms a tol- 
erable gallery ; but in the greater part, the trans- 
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marble relievos and columns; the magnificent 
suite terminating towards the river with the Salle 
de Diane, so named from a celebrated antique, 
the Diane a la biche, which, has been the pro- 
perty of the crowu of France {rom the time of 
Francis I. 

A portion of the galleries in this direction 


verse light from the windows is highly disad- | formed part of the old chateau of the Louvre, in 


vantageous to pictures. 

The grand staircase, alter the designs of Fon- 
taine, is admirably beautiful. But the museum 
of pictures is entered on ordinary occasions by a 
side court, affording a mean impression. 

The first room, comparatively insignificant, 
contains pictures by the older Italian masters. 
From this, you emerge into the grand saloon, 


one of the finest exhibition rooms in the world. | 


It contains the larger pictures of the collection, 
chiefly by modern artists, and others that require 
a strong light. At the annual exposition of the 
works of living artists, which takes place at the 
Louvre till another locale be provided, this vast 
galoon is usually full of the prodigious battle and 
historical pieces, executed for government, prin- 
cipally for the museum at Versailles. 

The grand saloon leads to the gallery already 





described, which is divided into sections; the 
Fenech sehool—the Flemish and German—and | 
tiie [Italian and Spanish. When originally formed | 
by Napoleon, from the various collections be- | 
longing to the nation as inheritors of the ancient | 
monarchy, augmented by the spoliation of foreign | 
states, the world had never contained under a| 
single roof so choice a display of the sublime 
chef d’ceuvies of art. It is impossible to con- 
jecture what might have been the eventual influ- 
ence of this unexampled collection upon the taste 
of students: and though strict justice probably 
required the restoration of the pictures to the va- 
rious cities from whence they had been forced by 
the unanswerable law-.of the stronger, the lover 
of the arts will never cease to regret their dis- 
persion. 

Even in its present state, however, the Musee 
des ‘Tableaux exhibits a wonderfully fine collec- 
tion. Its chef d’euvres of the Italian and Spa- 
nish schools are well known throughout Europe 
by copies and engravings ; and to find them thus 
concentiated in ali the glory of originality, affords 
to a votary of the arts as true an enjoyment as to 
find dear and familiar faces, associated after long 
absence, in undiminished beauty. 

To allude in detail to these immortal works, 
would far exceed the limits of the present volume. 
On a person to whom pictures are a matter of in- 
difference, even the coup d’eil afforded by the 
prodigious gallery produces a startling effect ;— 
and when, on a crowded Saturday in March, the 
exhibition of modern pictures which then oceu- 
pies the upper moiety, collects together the fash- 
ionable idlers of Paris, to admire the portraits of 
Dubufe, (the Lawrence of Paris,) the miniatures 
of Mirbel, the romantic chimeras of Scheffer and 
Boulanger, the historical scenes of Delaroche, 
and the graceful and piquant tableaux de genre of 
Destouches aud Biard, nothing can be more ex- 
traordinary than the long continuation of upturned 
and wondering faces, gazing upon a quarter of a 
inile of painted canvass, 

The Musee des Antiques, containing only 
works of seulpture, is partly contained in. the 
basement story of the palace of the Louvre, in 
the apartments which, in 1650, belonged to Anne 
of Austria—extending from the entrance to the 
end nearest the river. The ceilings are finely 





painted, and the walls adorned and encrusted wtih 


| 1364, in the time of Charles V. when inhabited 


by his queen, Jeanne de Bourbon; but the apar- 
ments were re-arranged and decorated by Catha- 
rine de Medicis, under whose auspices, Prima- 
ticcio, Rosso, and Paolo Puncio were summoned 
to Paris for the purpose. 

Since the re-distribution by Napoleon, marble 
floors have been added to the various chambers 
appropriated to the reception of the anuque sta- 
wes; the principal of which, occupying the 
whole basement story of the southern half of the 
Vieux Louvre, is known by the name of the Salle 
des Cariatides, from some colossal figures, the 
work of Jean Goujon, which support a tribune 
at the northern extremity. Above this singular 
work, is a bas relief sculptured by Benvenuto 
Cellini, by order of Francis I., for his favourite 
palace at Fontainebleau. 

The museum of sculptures was commenced by 
the Directory in 1797, and opened to the public 
in 1803, under the name of the Musée Napoleon; 
having been arranged under the joint directions 
of Visconti and the celebrated Baron Denon. At 
present, the collection consists of about two hun- 
dred and forty statues, two hundred and thirty 
busts, and a considerable number of bas reliefs, 
altars, sarcophagi, candelabra, brackets, &c., to 
the number of eleven hundred. But when en- 
riched with the spoils of ltaly,—more especially 
the Apollo Belvidere, the Venus de Medicis, and 
the Moses of Michael Angelo,—the effect of 
these noble halls was imposing and interesting 
to a degree almost unprecedented in modern 
times. 

On the first floor of the southern side of the 
Louvre is the Musée Gree et Egyptien, opened 
to the public by Charles X., containing highly in- 
teresting antiquities of various kinds; such an 
mosaic pavements, marble busts, and a rich 
treasury of chalices, vases, porcelain, and orna- 
ments of all descriptions, in cameos, agate, and 
precious stones, the production of the middle 
ages; among others, an Arabian vase presented 
to Si. Louis during the crusades, and the silver 
looking-glass and toilet ornaments presented to 
Marie de Medicis by the Venetian Republic. 
Two gates of carved steel of the time of Henry 
If. are placed close to the entrance of the museum 
of drawings. ‘The Galerie d’Apollon, closely 
adjoining, is in the same state as when occupied 
by Anne of Austria. 

Of the Grecian museum, a large portion con- 
sists of Etruscan antiquities, and collections from 
Herculaneum and Pompeii. The ceilings of the 
chambers in which they are contained were ex- 
ecuted by Jugres, and other distinguished artists 
of the day, several of them allegorically illus- 
trating the origin of the antiquities ; such as the 
picture by Picot, of Cybele, personated as the 
Magna Mater, protecting Herculaneum and 
Pompeii from the fires of Vesuvius. 

The collection of Egyptian antiquities was 
chiefly formed by the savans who accompanied 
the French army during'their campaign in Egypt, 
and by still more recent travellers deputed by 
government. A series of mummies in fine pre- 
servation, MSS. on papyrus, vases, and objects 


| are displayed in these chambers, the ceilings and 
decorations of which are truly beautiful. Of the 
third room, the ceiling, painted by Horace Ver. 
net, exhibits Pope Julius [1. issuing orders for the 
| Sailing and decoration of St. Peter’s and the 
Vatican, to Michael Angelo, Bramante, and Ra. 
phael. The genius of France encouraging the 
arts, by Fragonard, adorns the eeiling of the 
fourth chamber. 

The suite behind the Egyptian and Grecian 
museum is filled with collections of furniture and 
objects of virti, belonging to the period of the 
revival of the arts; ahighly interesting collection, 
formerly in the royal garde meuble, which, being 
incomplete, is not yet publicly exhibited. The 
ceilings are beautifully painted by Steuben, Alaux, 
Puget, Heim, Drolling, and Deveria, the subjects 
being taken from the history of Franee; and 
panuels and compartments, painted in freseo by 
various modern artists, complete the rich deco- 
rations of the room. On the ground floor of this 
suite are exhibited, during the annual exposition, 
the works of sculpture of modern artists; and 
throughout the vear, several chambers are con- 
siderately appropriated to artists and students em- 
ployed in modeling after the antique. A few 
others are devoted to the larger Egyrtian an- 
liquities at present unarranged. 

The first floor of the old. Louvre, on the 
western side of the palace, is still incomplete ; 
but is partly devoted to the-gallery of designs and 
drawings. In the time of Charles X. these rooms 
were reserved for state purposes ; the deliberations 
of extraordinary meetings of the ehambers, before 
the opening of the legislative session, being car- 
ried on therein. ‘The rooms called the Grande 
Salle du Conseil, the Salle du Comité des Con- 
tentieux, and the Salle des Conférences, have 
beautiful painted ceilings and compartments in 
grisaille, by modern artists. 

In a suite of apartments of the ground floor, on 
the northern half of the old Louvre, are arranged 
the sculptures de la Renaissance. ‘These rooms, 
which are of solid stone, floored with marble, 
contain the chef d’cuvres of the earlier sculptors 
of France, such as Jean Cousin, Jean Goujon, 
Poncio, Pilon, Desjardins, Coysevox, Girardon, 
Puget, and others ; as well as two fine works by 
Michael Angelo and Canova. 

The naval museum occupies a suite of simple 
apartments on the first floor of this northern side. 
A variety of South Sea curiosities, placed there 
by order of Charles X., are the first objects that 
present themselves ; followed by models of can- 
non and other fire-arms, as well as of the various 
descriptions of vessels used in the French navy, 
nautical and scientific instruments, and other 
marine accessories. Models of the dockyards, 
bridges, and arsenals of France complete the col- 
lection, which is embellished with some fine 
marine views by the elder Vernet, and a series of 
marble busts of the naval commanders, illustrating 
the history of France. 

The fine collection of pictures of the Spanish 
school, purchased by the present government, 
completes the galleries of paintings of the Louvre ; 
and the gorgeous carved bedroom of Marie de 
Medicis, its highly interesting historical trophies. 
Several days ought to be devoted by every visiter 
to Paris, desirous of obtaining even an imperfect 
idea of the beauty and richness of these col- 
lections, to the various museums contained with- 
in the palace of the Louvre. 

Among the more recent historical-recollections 
connected with this palace as the abode of royalty, 





of every nature from the ancient tombs, 
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in the grand saloon of the Musée des Tableaux ; 
the whole court proceeding in state from the 
palace of the ‘Tuileries down the long gallery, 
which was lined with the chief inhabitams of 
Paris, in full dress,—a spectacle of truly regal 
magnificence ; and were not the French capital 
so rich in palaces, it could not but afford subject 
of regret, that a structure so splendid in its 
dimensions and rich in ornament, should be 
otherwise appropriated than to the illustration of 
a sovereign court. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE PALAIS ROYAL. 


The Palais Cardinal—Gallery of Pictares—Gardens of 
the Pulais Royal—Cafés and Restaurants—Tiie Pa- 
lace. 

Of all the public gardens of Paris, that of the 
Palais Royal is the least frequented by the higher 
classes, and consequently the most remarkable 
for the joyous faces and independent habits of the 
gay throng, to be found seated at all hours of the 
day under the shade of its closely clipped alleys 
of lime trees, 

From the days when the Palais Cardinal, on 
being bequeathed by Richelieu to the sovereign 
in whose munificence or weakness its splendours 
had their rise, assumed the name of Palais Royal, 
to the latter end of the last century, when the 
suggestions of Ducrest, the brother of Madame 
du Genlis, to the unfortunate Duke of Orleans, 
produced the conversion of the greater part of its 
splendid domain, into a series of shops and ar- 
cades, which quickly became the rendezvous of 
every thing that was demoralised and demoralis- 
ing in the French metropolis,—the gardens of 
the Palais Royal, planted by Desgois, nephew to 
the celebrated Le Notre, and adorned with statues 
by Coustou and Leremberg, presented a sort of 
miniature Tuileries, consisting of quincunxes and 
overarching alleys, much frequented by the poii- 
ticians and critics of the day; the neighbouring 
coffee houses being to the adjoining theatres 
what the Wills’ and Buttons’ of London were to 
the times of Addison and Swift. A single fine 
avenue of chestnut trees, said to have been the 
first introduced into France, was planted by the 
Cardinal de Richelieu at a cost of £12,000. 

The new order of things created by Philippe 
Egalité, so far laudable that the measure was 
effected with a view of paying his debis, con- 
verted the precincts of his palace into a stupen- 
dous bazaar, rivaling those of Cairo or Ispahan. 
In the troubled days preceding the first revo- 
lution, it was thither that anxious politicians 
hurried to obtain a first sight of the morning and 
evening papers, at the various cafés and cabinets 
de lecture ; when one of the trees of the garden, 
the resort of the emigrant Poles, assumed a name 
dear to the lovers of liberty as /’ @rbre de Craco- 
vie. It was from under this tree that Camille 
Desmoulins harangued the multitude in the first 
outbreak of the revolution ; and leaves plucked 
from its branches, and stuck in the hats of the 
insurgents, became the acknowledged ensign of 
the revolutionists. 

During the years of social disorganisation that 
ensued, the Palais Royal concentrated into a 
focus all that was vile and vicious, as a sort of 
safety-valve sanctioned by government for the 
purification of the rest of the city. By degrees, 
these evils have disappeared. During the reign 
of the emperor, the place assumed at least the 


still further amended ; and by the present king 


lis; or single men of smali fortune, eager to ob- 


of the French, the Palais Royal, the abode cf his | tain their share of pleasure at an easy rate, Cof- 


sovereignty, has been restored to all the decencies 
compatible with the commercial character of the 
spot. ‘The suppression of the gambling-houses 
has been the means of a complete regeneration. 
Among other interesting objects in the palace 
of the Palais Royal, which is at present unin- 
habited, except by occasional royal guests or re- 
fugees, is a noble gallery adorned with paintings 
commemorative of the historical incidents con- 


the domain by Richelieu to Louis XIII.,—the 


the Fronde,—the burning of the Opera House 
constructed for Richelieu as a wing of his palace, 
—down to the offering of the crown of Belgium 
to the Due de Nemours, in 1831. 

The splendid gallery of pictures, and cabinet 
of gems, known by the name of the Orleans col- 
lection, and now dispersed throughout Europe, 
was originally deposited in the Palais Royal by 
the regent Duke of Orleans, and removed from 
thence when, after the execution of his grandson 
Philippe Egalité, a military tribunal was es- 
tablished in the palace ; the tenants of the various 
galleries, which had been consiructed by him 
upon speculation, having taken possession of the 
property, and replanted the garden in its present 
form. 

Nothing can exceed the brilliancy of this popu- 
lous spot; but it is the brillianey of a gaudy 
mantle, covering a multitude of sins. The garden 
contains an area about seven hundred feet long, 
by three hundred in breadth; surrounded by 
lofty houses of Corinthian architecture ; the base- 
ment story having a noble arcade, under which 
are situated the far-famed shops of the Palais 
Royal.» A few flower-plots, interspersed with 
fountains and statues, adorn the central space ; 
the chief ornament being a noble jet d’eau en 
gerbe, which adorns the centre. The greater 
portion is devoted to graveled alleys, the resort 


of the neighbourhood. 
out chairs and serving refreshments in these 


a year. 
The busy succession of visiters to the Palais 


be conceived ; though the mere fact of: its con- 
taining three theatres, and about thirty restau- 
rants, might suffice to explain it. Early in the 
present century, it was considered the epitome of 
Paris; and at the period of the downfall of Na- 
poleon, the forei*ners assembled from the ends of 
the earth in a city from which they had been so 
long excluded, were long afterwards heard to cite 
the Palais Royal as the gardens of Alcina. It 
was within its gates that they enjoyed to a 
supreme degree the pleasures of the table,—the 
excitement of play,—the luxury of theatrical en- 
tertainment; and it was there tney squandered 
fortunes in the acquirement of those showy 
trinkets for which Paris is renowned. Véry and 
the Fréres Provencaux courted the wondering 
Don Cossack to the enjoyment of the best tables 
then extant; at a later hour, the eafé de Mille 
Colonnes opened its gay saloon ; and roulette and 
rouge et noir completed, at night, the ruin 
wrought in the morning by jewellers’ and watch- 
makers’ shops, where all] that glistened certainly 
was not gold. 

At present, the place is frequented chiefly by 


nected with the Palais Royal: such as the gift of 


dangers of his young son during the troubles of 


of all the idlers, politicians, nurses, and children | 
The privilege of letting | 


alleys, is leased by the crown at a rent of £1500 | 


Royal, from day-break to midnight, is scarcely to | 


infancy as well as the scene of his early days of | fee houses and restaurateurs, at all prices, abound 


in the Palais Royal. ‘There, the idler emerging 
from his obscure lodging, breakfasts, and reads 
| his newspaper,—in the winter, beside a warm 
| stove, insume richly gilded chamber; in summer, 
| at the Café de la Rotonde, in the open air. After 
breakfast, he saunters round the arcades, to ad- 
mire the glittering novelties exhibited in the win- 
dows of Bertin and other celebrated jewellers ; or 
to watch the bargains effected by the maitre 
d’hotel of some first-rate establishment, with 
those renowned marchands de comestibles, Che- 
vet, or Corcellet, where the most exquisite luxu- 
ries of the table are exhibited to tantalise the 
| appetites of the gourmand. Every thing in or 
| Out of season, collected not only from all the 
provinces of France, but all quarters of the globe, 
|in the way of fish or game, fruit or wines, is to 
| be found in these heterogeneous temples of gas- 
| tronomy. 
| Some of the best shops in Paris for porcelain, 
| glass, clocks, books, instruments, or bijouterie, 
are to be found in the arcades of the Palais 
Royal ; as well as several first-rate restaurants. 
| But it must be admitted that the parody is to be 
| found in close contact with the play. Beside the 
choice tables of the Grand Vatel and Café de 
Perigord, are the gargotes, at twenty-five, or 
thirty-two sous. Gorgeous jewellers’ shops, dis- 
playing diamonds and pearls of the noblest qua- 
lity, are side by side with those of the Jewish 
vendors of imitation stones and gilt trinkets, so 
closely imitating the originals that it requires the 
eye of a goldsmith to detect the difference. Even 
that classical temple of Melpomene, the ‘T'héatre 
Francais, has its burlesque at hand, in the clever 
little company at the Théatre du Palais Royal, or 
the infantine 'Théatre Séraphin, or Ombres Chi- 
noises. 

All that the bazaars of London exhibit in the 
way of showy and attractive tras}, may be found 
of a higher grade in the diminutive shops of the 
Palais Royal; and as these treasures are invari- 
ably exhibited in the windows, the lounger has a 
| pleasant time of it. When inclined for dinner, 
restaurateurs of different degrees of merit, and 
| price, have not only varied bills of fare at their 
| disposal, but their buffets being also displayed in 
the windows, the gourmand is able to seleet pre- 
cisely the trout or ortolan, heads of asparagus, or 
peaches, on which he has set his heart or uppe- 
tite. 

After dinner, for six months of the twelve, he 
|'may issue forth again, and enjoy his evening 
| paper, his cup of cofiee and glass of liqueur, 
{under the green trees; then, proceed to one of 
| the adjacent theatres, to weep under the influence 
| of the impassioned Rachel, or laugh with that er- 
ratic child of genius, the audacious and witty 
Dejazet. ; 

On emerging from the theatre, he enjoys in 
winter his glass of punch, or in summer his ice 
or sorbet, at the Café de Foy ; and laughs at the 
more exclusive and unattainable enjoyments of 
fashion. Hundreds of single men of moderate 
means, unconnected with domestic society, are 
able to clothe, feed, warm. and amuse themselves, 
at an easy cost, without so much as quitting the 
Palais Royal; and these, with the nurses and 
children of the neighbouring shopkeepers, are 
the habitual frequenters of the gardens. 

Towards evening, well-dressed and well- 
mannered females, who have at least the appear- 
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aspect of rum ; in that of Charles X. it was 
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crowd into the gardens with their families, pre- lish school-boy, and the sunburnt Proveacal or 
paratory to dining at the restaurants of Véfour or mouthing Gascon of France. 
Véry, the Fréres Provencaux, or the Café de A man out of sorts with solitude can scarcely 
Perigord, before they proceed to the theatres; spend a day more agreeably th: n amid the active 
and at that moment, during the summer season, vivacity of the gardens of the Palais Royal. 
nothing can exceed the stir and gaiety of the gar- ‘I'he domain, which was presented by Louis 
dens of the Palais Royal. One of the chief XIV. in 1692 to his nephew the Duke of Or- 
recreations of the more fashionable parties who leans, upon his marriage with his illegitimate 
dine in the cabinets particuliers of the Fréres daughter, is the private property of the reigning 
Provencaux, or Véry, is to look down upon the family. ‘The palace originally designed for Car- 
motley scene, intersected by its well-trimmed dinal Richelieu by Lemercier, has been altered 
alleys of limes,—children sporting with their by Mansart and other architects; and the noble 
nurses, —ladies fair, in showy bonnets, ** looking | staircase was executed by Desorgues. 
delightfully with all their might;” while their; A collection of interesting modern pictures, by 
spouses, the badauds, or cockneys of Paris, are the living artists of France, is contained in the 
lost from sight behind the feuilletons of the Jour- | state apartments. 
nal des Débats, or Constitutionnel. ‘The spark- | 
ling fountain throwing up its refreshing waters | : mm 
trickling back into a atte basin, the fragrance | CHAPTER V. 
of hundreds of bouquets and flower-beds, and the | Palace of the Luxembourg—Chamber of Peers—Gallery 
of Paintings—Gardens of the Luxembourg. 


glitter of so many brilliant objects, unite to im- | 

part cheerfulness to the scene; enhanced by a| ‘The palace of the Luxembourg, situated at the 
new charm when, after dusk, thousands of lights, extremity of the Faubourg St. Germain, towards 
glaring from every window of that many-storied | the Barriére de l’Enfer, was constructed by Des- 
line of architecture, present to an unaccustomed | brosses, for Marie de Medicis, after the plan of 
eye all the brilliancy ot a public illumination. | the Palazzo Pitti, at Florence, on the site of a 


On Sunday evenings, more especially, the gar- | residence belonging to the Duke d’Epinay Lux- 





dens of the Palais Royal are in their glory. 


To persons, in short, not too fastidious or re- 
fined, nothing can equal the gaiety and splendour 
of the Palais Royal. Every thing that captivates 
the vulgar eye ear, and understanding, is there in 
its highest perfection. It is the head-quarters of 
populous life—the heart’s-core of human activity. 
All the superfluities of civilisation—all the luxu- 
ries compassable by easy competence-——super- 
abound. ‘The advantage of association is no 
where more apparent. For a few shillings, a 
man is able to attain enjoyments and luxuries 
which, severally provided for himself, would 
amount to twice as many guineas. He com- 
mands his apportioned fraction of the delicacies 
of the season, or his place in a baignoire at the 
Frangais, and is as happy as a satrap. 

It was probably the Palais Royal, and its sen- 
sual allurements, which originally gave rise to the 
adage, that Paris is the spot of earth where it is 
easiest to dispense with happiness. ‘The gaiety 
communicated by the cheerfulness of external 
objects takes the reason prisoner, and produces 
oblivion for a time. Now that the gambling 
houses, which cast so vile a stigma upon the spot, 
are abolished, careworn faces are seen there no 
longer. ‘I'he whole scene is consecrated to re- 
creation. ‘The first impulse of a foreigner, on 
entering the sunshiny place, is to exclaim— 
“* How gay !”—though by the fashionable classes 
of Parisian society, it is still regarded as the re- 
probated centre of every thing that is vulgar and 
profligate. No one, however, who has scruti- 
nised the sober character of the greater number of 
its habitués, or the respectable appearance of the 
mothers and children enjoying there the air and 
exercise denied them by the remoteness of the 
Tuileries, can doubt that it is a valuable resource 
to the middle classes of one of the most densely- 
populated quarters of the town. 

After expending in its gaudy shops the loose 
cash he has devoted to the purchase of trifles in- 
tended as remembrances of Paris for his friends 
at home, the traveller cannot do better than de- 
vote half an hour to the very peculiar and origi- 
ginal figures he will find seated along the alleys ; 
— people of all nations and languages,—Jews and 
infidels, Algerines and ‘Turks,—the gawky Eng- 





embourg. Having been bequeathed by the queen 
to Gaston d’Orleans, her second son, the brother 
of Louis XIIL., it assumed the name of the Palais 
d’Orleans, which it bore till the revolution; at 
which epoch it was inhabited by the Count de 
Lille, afterwards Louis X VIII. 

Converted into a prison during the reign of 
terror, it became, in 1795, the Palais du Direc- 
toire; and was, in consequence, thoroughly re- 
paired and beautified. It was called the Palais 
du Consulat, during the consulate of Napoleon ; 
and it was here that the first consul and Joseph- 
ine first exhibited their aptitude for the etiquettes 
of a court, previous to their momentous removal 
to the palace of the Tuileries—the first indication 
of the fall of republicanism. ‘The state apart- 
ments were then in the same condition as when 
inhabited in the time of Louis XIV., by the 
Duchesse de Montpensier; more particularly the 
gorgeous chamber still exhibited as the bedroom 
of Mary of Medicis; the panneling and ceiling of 
which are the work of Rubens, Nicholas Poussin, 
and Philippe de Champagne. 

The gallery exists pretty nearly in its original 
state, when formed by Marie de Medicis to con- 
tain the twenty-four allegorical pictures painted 
by Rubens in illustration of her own history. It 
is now devoted to the reception of the modern 
works of art purchased by government; the pic- 
tures of the old masters bequeathed to it by Ma- 
dame d’Orleans, queen dowager of Spain, having 
been removed to the gallery of the Louvre, to fill 
up the deficiencies produced by the restoration 
of the pictures placed there by the conquering 
hand of the emperor. 

During the reign of Napoleon, the Luxem- 
bourg assumed the name of the Palais du Sénat 
Conservateur, and the sittings of his memorable 
senate were held there till 1814; when the cham- 
ber of peers was created, and a marble tablet, 
affixed over the principal entrance, announced 
that it had taken the name of Palais de la Cham- 
bre des Pairs, which it retains. The popular 
name, however, is still the Palais du Luxem- 
bourg. 

The palace is a beautiful and imposing struc- 
ture, approached through a magnificent court 
yard. To the left, on entering, are the state 
apartments of the Grand Référendaire de la 


Chambre des Pairs, where the weekly recep- 
tions of the Duc Decazes assemble all that is 
distinguished of the society of the new court; and 
through the right wing is the grand entrance to 
the Chamber of Peers, the fine staircase of which 
is ornamented by a double row of columns, be- 
tween which are trophies and statues. 

In the Salle de Réunion, which precedes the 
council room of the ministers, is a large allegori- 
cal painting, the emblems in which have been 
successively associated with the names of Napo- 
leon and the Bourbons. But on the accession of 
the present k ng, who is less covetous of personal 
liomage, it was dedicated to the genius of France, 
so as to be thenceforward compatible with all 
governmental vicissitudes. 

Adjoining this chamber is the Salle des Séan- 
ces, or Chamber of Peers; semicircular, ill- 
lighted, and too small for its purpose, being 
only seventy-seven feet in diameter. ‘This fact 
became so clearly demonstrated at the com- 
mencement of the political trials which have 
abounded under the present monarchy, that tem- 
porary buildings adjoining the palace were then 
hastily constructed, and a new hall is now in 

rocess of erection, towards the garden front. 

n a recess of the axis of the semicircular cham- 
ber, the coved ceiling of which is supported by 
stucco columns, are the seats of the president 
and secretaries, surmounted by a demi-cupola ; 
opposite to which, amphitheatrically arranged, are 
the seats of the peers. ‘The peer who addresses 
the chamber stands below the desk of the presi- 
dent, facing the assemblage. 

Nothing can be more discordant than the pre- 

sent aspect of this heterogeneous assemblage, 
which consists of the survivors of the self-illus- 
trated men promoted by Napoleon,—of the an- 
cient nobles of France promoted to hereditary 
peerage by the Bourbons,—and of the eminent 
and active individuals, whether ennobled by birth 
or action, who have been nominated peers by 
Louis Philippe, since the abolition of the heredi- 
tary peerage. ‘I'he elective peerage has neces- 
sarily placed a totally new order of men upon the 
benches of the Luxembourg, from the elderly 
gentlemen who used to enjoy their daily doze in 
the chamber in former days. Such of the latter 
as still survive have abandoned the spot thus de- 
secrated; and, unless when some question is 
about to be agitated likely to sap the foundations 
of the new throne, the séance is tame and listless. 
Adjoining the palace are the noble gardens of 
the Luxembourg, the bel respiro of the Faubourg 
St. Germain, originally planted by Desbrosses ; 
and though materially encroached upon by the 
construction of cafés and restaurants, at the utili- 
sing period of the revolution, when, by order of 
the convention, a large portion of the gardens 
was ploughed up and sown with corn, the distri- 
bution is still palace-like, and indicative of royal 
precincts. —The marble vases and ornaments are 
of a peculiarly graceful and elegant nature, as if 
expressly intended for the gratification of the 
princesses, by whom, for upwards of a century, 
the palace was inhabited. 
A new charm has however been conferred on 
the gardens of the Luxembourg, as the fountain- 
head of all the roseries in Europe. For the gra- 
tification of Josephine, a portion of the gardens 
was devoted to this interesting branch of horticul- 
ture; and most of the finest modern roses have 
had their origin at the Luxembourg ; where, from 
May till October, a succession of beautiful roses 
will be found in bloom. Hardy, the 





horticulturist, has his residence on the spot, sul 
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rounded by upwards of two thousand varieties of 
the queen of flowers,—from the double-thorned 
and single-leaved monophylia, which most peo- 
ple mistake for a barberry bush, to standards of 
perpetual roses, thirty feet high. 

In consideration, however, of the large portion 
of experimental ground subjoined to the gardens, 
the government has recently instituted on the 
spot a scliool more important to the interests of 


the country than the cultivation cf roses, which, 


nevertheless, form a thriving branch of national 


‘commerce. 


The Lcole des Vignes is devoted to experi- 
ments on the growth and melioration of the vin- 
tage of France ; and if the same admirable results 
are to be expected which have manifested them- 
selves in the floral school, serious advantages 
will reconcile the grumbling horticulturists to 
the loss of a portion of the funds and territory 
they formerly monopolised. Nothing, mean- 
while, can exceed the beauty of the gardens 
adjoining the palace, at the period of the blos- 
soming of its celebrated lilacs and standard 
rose-trees. 

The frequenters of the gardens of the Luxem- 
bourg belong to a totally different order from 
those of the Tuileries or Palais Royal ; consist- 
ing of a few formal dowagers of the Faubourg, 
with their equally old-fashioned cavaliers,—the 
more fashionable inhabitants of the neighbour- 
hood, which contains some princely hotels, be- 
taking themselves in their carriages to the 
Tuileries or Bois de Boulogne ;—and of the 
students and professional men belonging to the 
Pays Latin, the name assigned to the vicinity of 
the schools of law, physic, and divinity. 

After the restoration, the Luxembourg gardens 
formed the chief resort of the smaller emigrant 
families, on their return from England, ruined in 
fortunes, and too proud or too old to solicit the 
favours of the new court. 

The Petit Luxembourg, a small palace adjoin- 
ing, which was oceupied by Cardinal Richelieu 
while the Palais Royal was building, is now an 
official residence ; and contains a suite of apart- 
ments used as a State prison for political offend- 
os preparatory to being tried by the Chamber of 

eers. 





CHAPTER VI. 
Church of St. Roch-—-The Boulevarte—Porte St. Denis. 


If such a word as fashionable could be applied 
without irreverence to places of divine worship, 
the churches of the Assumption and of St. Roch 
might be cited as occupying the same place in 
Parisian life as those of St. George and St. James 
in London ; the religious ceremonies of the court 
and nobility being usually solemnised in these 
two edifices. 

The church of St. Roch is situated in the Rue 
St. Honoré; and by the removal of some oppo- 
site houses which has long been planned, the 
handsome facade would form a prominent feature 
viewed from the gardens of the Tuileries. At 
the period of its erection in 1653, when the first 
stone was laid by Louis XIV. and his mother, 
Anne of Austria, St. Germain |’Auxerrois was 
the Aulic chureh,—the palace of the Tuileries 
being incomplete. The church of St. Roch then 
poss Secaaty the gardens of the Hotel de Crequy 


Lesdiguiéres. 

For nearly half a century the works proceeded 
slowly ; and the church would probably have re- 
mained incomplete, but for the liberality of the 





financier Law, who, by way of bribe to the cler- 
gy to overlook his delinquencies as a Scottish 
adventurer, bestowed one hundred thousand 
livres towards its completion. It was not, how- 
ever, till twenty years after this gratuity that, in 
the year 1740, the church was consecrated. 

The portal designed by De Cotte, is some- 
what at variance with the original plan, by Le- 
mercier, being addrned with ranges of Doric and 
Corinthian columns, surmounted by a pediment 
and cross, to the height of ninety-one feet. ‘This 
front, which is eighty-four feet broad, is ap- 
proached by a handsome flight of steps extend- 
ing along the whole breadth. So advantageous 
a station, in one of the most fashionable quarters 
of the town, has necessarily rendered it the scene 
of many highly interesiing historical events. 

Both in the first and second revolution the 
steps of the church of St. Roch have played 
their part. When Marie Antoinette was con- 
ducted to execution from the Conciergerie to the 
Place de la Révolution, it was from this dese- 
crated spot that the cheers of the populace arose 
with their most bitter virulence to insult the pas- 
sage of the unfortunate queen ; and on the famous 
day of the 18th Brumaire, which established Bo- 
naparte in the consulate, it was by clearing them 
with his cannon that the future emperor first gave 
evidence of the firmness of his despotic will. A 
tremendous struggle also occurred on the steps 
in 1830; when a stand was successfully made 
upon them by the populace against the gen- 
darmerie. 

It is in this church that the queen of the 
French performs her devotions; and the ladies 
of the royal family may be seen, throughout the 
winter, alighting from an unostentatious carriage, 
escorted only by servants in.a plain livery to the 
modest tribune consecrated to their use. 

St. Roch, being the parish church of the second 
arrondissement, one of the richest in Paris, the 
church, though not remarkable for architectural 
beauty, is served in the most sumptuous style. 
The clergy are remarkable for their handsome 
appointments, the music is excellent, and the 
most popular preacher of the day is usually en- 
gaged. On Sundays, a concourse of brilliant 
equipages attests the attraction of this courtly 
temple, compared with others less ostentatiously 
consecrated to divine service. 

In St. Roch are a few sepulchral monuments, 
—a rare embellishment of continental churches. 
Among others, a mural tablet dedicated by the 
present king, when Duke of Orleans, in 1821, to 
the memory of Corneille, who died in the Rue 
d’Argentueil, immediately behind the church ; a 
figure of the infamous Cardinal Dubois, repre- 
sented in prayer; a monument to Le Notre, the 
planter of the gardens of Versailles and the 
Tuileries ; to Mignard, the painter; Maupertuis; 
the Maréchal d’Asfeld ; and several others. The 
monument of the Abbé de l’Epee was destroyed 
at the revolution ; but a medallion, containing the 
portrait of Madame de Jully, the sister-in-law of 
Madame d‘Epinay, and rendered notoridus by 
her scandalous memoirs, still remains. 

Behind the high altar is a vast casket, formed 
of cedar of Lebanon, with richly gilt ornaments, 
on a pedestal of coloured marbles; in which are 
deposited the reliques belonging to the church, 
classed and divided by fluted columns. 

But the most remarkable object in the church 
of St. Roch is the Lady chapel behind the choir, 
on an altar under the dome of which is a beauti- 
ful group, executed in marble by Anguier, which 
formerly adorned the altar of the Val de Grace, 





representing the infant Jesus in the manger, ae- 
companied by the Virgin and Joseph. ‘The altar 
is enriched with a gorgeous covering of needle 
work ; and the entrance of the chapel and adjoin- 
ing aisles are adorned with fine pictures by Vien, 
Delorme, Champmartin, and others. Behind 
the Lady chapel, is that of the holy sacrament, 
fitted up in imitation of the inner sanctuary of a 
Mosaic tabernacle, the light being excluded by 
crimson curtains. From this you descend by 
steps into a low vaulted chapel containing a Cal- 
vary, the figure of Christ from the chisel of An- 
guier having formerly stood on the altar of the 
Sorbonne. During passion week this chapel is 
resorted to by innumerable devotees, and, in 
combination with the fine musie of the service, 
produces a stariling effect. 

The church of St. Roch may be taken in evi- 
dence of the revival of religious feeling remark- 
able in the higher classes of Parisian society, 
since the restoration of the Bourbons. At all 
hours of the day, « considerable number of per- 
sons may be found, absorbed in their devotions ; 
but the stated ceremonies of the church are at- 
tended there by throngs of persons, to a degree 
requiring the interference of the police. Here, 
or at the Assumption, are solemnised the grand 
weddings of the Faubourg St. Honore, afier pre- 
vious celebration of the civil tie in the mairie of 
the arrondissement. ‘I'he outward ceremonial is 
nearly the same practised in England. But it is 
difficult to conceive a more interesting coup d’eil 
than is presented by the old church, when enli- 
vened by groups of this description. 

Another striking ceremony of the Catholic 
church is observed with remarkable form in the 
church of St. Roch; the service for the repose 
of the dead on the 2d of November,—the day 
following that of All Saints, one of the four grand 
holidays of the year. 

On the Jour des Morts the altar is hidden from 
view by the representation of a colossal silver 
cross on a background of black serge, and round 
the whole church are suspended funereal drape- 
ries and escutcheons. The gloomy state of the 
weather at that season of the year, combined 
with the depressing effect of the requiem of 
Mozart, or the funeral masses of Palesrina or 
Pergolese, produces a most lugubrious effect on 
the mind of the spectator. : 

After the celebration of this mass, it is the cus- 
tom to resort to the different churchyards with- 
out the walls, re-decorate the graves, and burn 
tapers to the memory of the dead. On such oe- 
casions, the cemetery of Pére la Chaise presents 
a very singular appearance, from the multitude 
of mourning groups resorting thither for the exe- 
cution of their pious duty ; and the falling leaves 
of its avenues, and fading flowers of its funeral 
gardens, augment the depressing influence of the 
scene. 

It must be admitted, however, that from the 
very heterogeneous nature of the assemblage in 
the City of the Dead, a degrce of bustle prevails 
in the course of the day, characteristic of a mat- 
ter of routine rather than of deep feeling; and 
numbers of the lower classes, resorting thither 
with flowerpots and garlands of yellow everlast- 
ings in their hands, appear to consider it the 
pleasure promenade of a holiday, rather than as 
a religious observance. 

The route from the West End of Paris to the 
heights of Charonne, on which is situated the 
cemetery of Pére la Chaise, lies along one of the 
gayest théroughfares in the world, the far-famed 
Boulevarts—one of the great local distinctions of 
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the French capital. The Boulevarts may be de-| when, being in a ruinous condition, the sculp- 
scribed as a wider Regent Street, planted with | tures were thoroughly restored by Cellerier. 


. . . ' 
trees, and serving to encompass the city with a} 


The area formed before this gate by the junc- 


rich belt of sparkling shops and stately mansions, | tion of the Rue St. Denis with the Boulevarts, 


theatres, and other public edifices. 


It is scarcely possible to conceive a gayer spot. | 


: ‘ | 
A perpetual air de féte seems to enliven the mot- | 


ley scene. Few public rejoicings, or popular | 
pastimes in England, present so joyous a series | 
of entertainments, as the every day routine of the 
Boulevarts. 

Let it not be supposed, however, that a section 
of any portion of the three miles’ space contained 
between the church of the Madeleine and the 
column of the Bastille, is to be taken as a speci- 
men of the rest. ‘The character of the Boule- 
varts varies essentially at every quarter of a mile; | 
a peculiarity constituting a considerable merit in 
a public promenade. 

T’o the fashionable world a very small portion | 
is beaten ground; namely, the part extending be- 
tween the Rue de Richelieu and the Place de la | 
Madeleine, adjoining the French and Italian | 
operas, and containing the two leading clubs,— | 
the Union and the Jockey,—besides one or two | 
others of less distinction; the fashionable restau- | 
rant called the Café de Paris, and the only gla- | 
cier of eminence in Paris, the Café Tortoni; | 
which is equally celebrated as affording a gather- 
ing-place for minor speculators of the stock ex- 
change, and a breakfasting-house for clubless 
dandies. 

To the gay world, all the rest is terra incog- 
nita. But it does not the less afford matter for | 
reflection and diversion to the curious stranger. | 

The Boulevarts, 0:1 Boulevards, owe their ori- | 
gin to the improvements that took place in Paris | 
under the reign of Louis XIV., when the forti- | 
fications of the city were destroyed, and the 
ditches filled up. At the suggestion of Colbert, | 
the king determined to form a wide road upon | 
ithe site of the northern ramparts, and plant it 
with trees; and in 1670, the Boulevart or bul- 
wark from the Rue St. Antoine to the Rue St. | 
Martin was opened for public use. 

Up to that epoch, the Portes St. Denis, St. 
Martin, St. Antoine, and St. Honore, were forti- } 
fied gates, constituting the chief entrances of the 
city. In consequence of the improvements, the 
old towers were now thrown down; and in 1672 
the triumphal arch which bears the name of the | 
Porte St. Denis was erected in place of the old | 
gate constructed under Charles IX. The Porte | 
St. Denis was built at the cost of the city of! 
Paris, in commemoration of the recent victorious | 
campaign in the Low Countries; in which, in | 
the space of two months, the army subjected 
forty towns and three provinces to the French 
dominion. 

This monument, which is seventy-two feet in | 
height, has a central arch of which the span is 
twenty-five feet, besides two arches five feet 
wide by ten feet high in the piers. It is richly | 
sculptured with military trophies and bas reliefs, | 
especially one over the central arch, representing | 
the grand monarque on horseback, crossing the | 
Rhine at Tolhuis; and bearing on the frieze, in | 
bronze letters, the inscription Lupovico Macno. | 
The sculpture, including a fine bas relief of the} 
siege of Maestricht, was executed partly by Gi- 
rardon and partly by Anguier. ‘The arch is con- 
sidered one of the most perfect and- harmonious 
specimens of the mixed school of architecture in 
vogue in the time of Louis XIV., but owes its 
present noble condition to the complete repara- 
tion effected by order of Napoleon in 1807; 





has, on most occasions of popular tumult, afford- 


ed an important scene of action. Both here, and 
at the Porte St. Martin, oceurred some of the 
most terrible struggles connected with the Revo- 
lution of July. 

The southern Boulevarts were formed some 


_ time after the completion of those of the north, 


and were not finished till 1761; nor was it till 
the reign of Napoleon that the Boulevart of the 
north was extended as far as the Seine. 

The Boulevart du Nord, which is five hundred 
yards in length, is divided into twelve portions, 
under the names of Boulevart de Bourdon, St. 


| Antoine, Filles du Calvaire, du Temple, St. 


Martin, St. Denis, Bonne Nouvelle, Poisson- 
niére, Montmartre, des Italiens, des Capucines, 
and de la Madeleine. 

The most fashionable portion, and the one 
which consequently contains the most brilliant 
shops, is that named the Boulevart des Italiens, 
from containing the Italian opera. Every day 
the aspect of this busy and populous thorough- 
fare exhibits improvements, by the demolition of 
the old houses, and the construction of mansions 
of noble architecture,—by the leveling of all ob- 
stacles and incumbrances, and by a general re- 
planting,— the venerable trees being partly 
decayed from age, and in a great measure de- 
stroyed during the occupation of Paris by the 
allied armies. It is only in a small portion of the 
Boulevart Montmartre, and that of the Temple, 
that the ancient trees remain standing. 

The greatest improvement, however, effected 
in the Boulevarts has been the introduction with- 
in these few years of a handsome asphaltic pave- 
ment of considerable breadth, affording at all 
seasons of the year a dry and amusing prome- 
nade; and by the regular lighting, in which it 
was so long deficient. At present, nothing can 
be more brilliant than the scene it presents at 
night, with its shops, clubs, and coffee-houses, 
illuminated by reflectors, and enlivened by the 
gay throngs crowding to and from six or eight 
well frequented theatres. At all hours of the 
day, however, it presents an animated panorama, 


| more especially in the neighbourhood of the Rue 


de la Paix, and of the Café de Paris; under the 
trees in front of which chairs are let out for the 
use of fashionables of a flashy order, who resort 
thither to eat ices, read the newspapers, and 
listen to bands of itinerant musicians. 

At some distance further, the Boulevarts as- 


| sume a more solidly commercial appearance, in 


the vicinity of Bourse and the Rue Bergére, con- 


taining many banking houses and private resi- 


dences. Further still, on the Boulevarts of St. 
Denis and St. Martin, and the neighbourhood of 
the Jewish quarter, the shops and population are 
much the same as in our own city ; and towards 
the Marais and the Faubourg St. Antoine, they 
are chiefly of a wholesale character. 

The private residences on the Boulevarts are 
few in number, and gradually disappearing, on 
account of the great value of the ground for com- 
mercial purposes. Within these few years, the 
Hotel de Biron, the gardens of whose elegant 
pavilions extended to the Boulevart des Capu- 
cines, has given place to a row of houses; and 
the principal ones remaining are the mansion of 
the banker Rougemont, the beautiful garden of 
which exists in the same state as when inhabitec 


by the President Lamoignon, in the time of | ascend to the tower upon its back, which would 
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Louis XIV., and a few fine houses in the Rue 
Basse du Rempart, which overlook the Boule- 
vart des Capucines. 

The Boulevart du Temple, in which are 
situated all the minor theatres of Paris, is a 
favourite resort of the populace; and forms a sort 
of perpetual fair, from the succession of puppet 
shows, mountebanks, and itinerant orchestras 
constantly exhibiting there, more particularly on 
Sunday evenings. 

On the Boulevart de Bondy, in the bes 
Vicinity, stands a magnificent fountain, known by 
the name of the Chateau d’Eau, executed by 
Girard in 1811, at a cost of £7000 sterling. It 
consists of five concentric basins placed one above 
the other, from which the water falls in succes- 
sive sheets, in addition to the streams issuing from 
the mouths of the antique lions adorning the four 
pedestals. ‘The largest of these basins, composed 
of Chateau Landon stone, is ninety feet in diame- 
ter. 

Round this fine and vivifying monument, the 
waters of which are constantly playing, a flower 
market is held once a week ; and nothing ean be 
more picturesque than the scene then presented 
by this airy portion of the Boulevart. 

At no great distance from this spot, facing the 
Café Ture, in whose gardens evening concerts of 
a cheap order are heid throughout the summer, is 
the small house from one of whose wings the in- 
fernal machine of Fieschi was discharged. There 
is nothing remarkable in the aspect of the house, 
which is now occupied by casual tenants. 

Atthe furthest extremity of the Boulevart, how- 
ever, is a site still richer in historical associations, 
—the Place de la Bastille. 

Until the year 1565, when, in consequence of 
the death of Henri Il. from the wound received 
in tilting ata tournament from ths Count de Mont- 
gomery, the palace of Les Tournelles, in which 
the fatal event took place, was deserted by Cathe- 
rine de Medicis, the fashionable qnarter of Paris 
was the Marais, omprising the Quartier de St. 
Antoine; in which, among other public edifices, 
was situated the fortress of the Bastille, in latter 
years used only as a state prison. 

Like most edifices of a similar nature, the Bas- 
Lille became odious in the sight of the people; and, 
as the receptacle of individuals arrested by virtue 
of a lettre de cachet, was the scene of may memo- 
rable abuses of authority. It was consequently 
against this monumentof arbitrary power that the 
first outbreak of the populace was directed in 
1789; and its capture by their hands, and the de- 
liverance of the unfortunate victims therein con- 
fined, were followed by its total demolition, in 
pursuance of a deeree of the National Assembly. 

A great portion of the materials of the Bastille 
was employed in the construction of the Pont de 
Louis XV1.; but for many years afier its destrue- 
tion, the vast area remained encumbered with 
heaps of rubbish,—fragments of the old fortress 
which ‘had played so memorable a part in the civil 
wars of Paris. 

According to the plans of the Directory, the 
moat of the desecrated pile was converted ‘to an 
important public purpose under the name of the 
Canal de St. Martin ; and 4 project was devised 
by Baron Denon to create a magnificent fountain 
on the spot. Upon a semicircular arch over the 
canal, was to stand a colossal elephant of bronze, 
seventy-two feet in height, from the trank of 
which was to issue a prodigious jet of water. 
One of the legs of this enormous animal was to 
have contained a staircase enabling. ns to 
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have commanded a.fine view. Nothing more of 
this splendid design was completed than the plas- 
ter model, which is still exhibited to the curious. 

Upon the base constructed under Napoleon to 
reveive this monument, it was projerved, at the 
period of the restoration of the Bourbons, to place 
acolossal figure of the city of Paris, Buta ual 
ty seemed attached to the spot. Long before the 
figure could be cast, the throne of Charles X. was 
overthrown; and the pedestal was re-destined to 

apport a monument in honour of the Revolution 
uly. ‘The present ornament of the Place de 
la Bastille consists in a bronze column of the 
Doric order, a hundred and thirty feet in height, 
and eleven in diameter. Including the base, and 
the figure representing the genius of France on its 
summit, which measures fifteen feet, the column 
of the Bastille has the advantage of the column in 
the Place Vendome by twenty-five feet. 

One moiety of the column is devoted to com- 
memorate the names of the persons who fell in 
the taking of the Bastille; the other half to the 
memory of those who were killed on the spot in 
July 1830. ‘The cost of this monument was 
about £50,000 sterling. 

The Porte St. Martin is a second triumphal 
arch, which stands on the Boulevarts near the 
Chateau d’Eau, smaller in proportions, but more 
classical in design, than the Porte St. Denis. It 
was built in 1674 by Bullet, a pupil of Blondel, 
the architect of the latter monument; and is also 
intended to record the military triumphs of Louis 
XIV.—who is represented as a colossal Hercules, 
with a full-bottomed wig, and a club in his hand 
repelling an eagle. The Porte St. Martin under- 
went a complete reparation in 1820. 





CHAPTER VII. 


Hotel de Beaumarchais—Porte S!. Antuine—Place Royal 
—Hotel de Sally—Hotel de Sens—Conservatoire des 
Arts et Métiers—The Temple. 


Not very far from the site of the Bastille stood, 
till within the last twenty years, the beautiful 
hotel and gardens of Beaumarchais, the author of 
the philosophical comedy of the Mariage de 
Figaro, the influence of which was not without 
its effect in hastening the epoch of the revolution. 
The hotel was sold and demolished in 1823, to 
make way for a canal, uniting the basin of La 
Villette with the moat of the Bastille; and a pub- 
lic depot of salt has been appropriately construct- 
ed on that part of the gardens of the witty dra- 
matist which border upon the Boulevarts. 

Nearly opposite to this is the small theatre of 
the Porte St, Antoine, opened under the auspices 
of Victor Hugo, the poet, who resides in the ad- 
joining quaint old square of the Place Royale,— 
commenced in the time of Henri IV., upon the 
site of the tilting ground of the Palais des Tour- 
nelles. 

Nothing can be more striking than the effect 
produced by retreating from the west end of the 
town or crowded Boulevarts on a sunny summer 
day, into this secluded quarter, which exhibits all 
the torpor and tranquillity of an obscure Flemish 
town. 

The Marais, mere especially the Rue des Tour- 
nelles and a portion of the Rue St. Antoine, con- 
tains, however, many princely old mansions, 
which are now occupied by families connected 
with the courts of law, or by manufactories. The 
chief cause of the desertion of the Marais by 

ilies of rank, is the unwholesomeness of the 
ion, which originated the removal of the 
1 26 





court, and eventually the migration of its satellites. 
In the time of Henri lV., when Sully, as grand 
master of the artillery, inhabited the Arsenal 
closely adjoining, it sull however remained the 
fashionable quarter of the town; and thirty years 
later, we find from the letters of Madame de Sé- 
vigné, whose hotel, beautifully decorated by Jean 
Goujon, and known by the name of the Hotel de 
Carnavalet, is stili to be seen in the adjacent street 
of the Culture St. Catherine, that her abode was 
surrounded by the hotels of families of the highest 
consideration. 

The Place Royale, which consists of a regular 
square of houses of red brick, coped with stone, 
with high peaked roofs, and on the basement 
floor a wide but low arcade, was completed under 
Louis XIII.; a statue of whom was placed by 
Cardinal Richelieu in the centre of the garden, 
which is divided into alleys, ornamented by four 
granite fountains, of no great beauty. In the first 
revolution, this figure was destroyed ; and has 
since been replaced by an equestrian statue, of 
white marble, from the chisel of Dupaty, which, 
rising in the centre of a mass of chestnut trees, 
produces a very striking effect. It is, however, 
somewhat marred by an unsightly prop under 
the horse, rendered necessary by the weight of 
the statue. 

In the Rue St. Antoine, immediately adjoining 
the Place Royale, is the Hotel de Sully, the 
work of Ducerceau, richly sculptured and orna- 
mented. The ancient royal residence, the Hotel 
de St. Paul, stood near the same spot; « portion 
of which, formerly inhabited by Charles V. in 
1360, by whom it was purchased from the Arch- 
bishop of Sens, is still standing, under the name 
of the Hotel de Sens. This curious old specimen 
of the domestic architecture of the middle ages is 
now a wagon office, and likely soon to be demo- 
lished, though one of the choicest specimens of 
antiquity in the French metropolis. 

Another curious monument in this quiet quar- 
ter of Paris is the Arsenal, originally erected in 
1296, by the city of Paris; but having been de- 
stroyed two centuries later by a terrible ex- 
plosion, reconstructed on a finer scale by Charles 
IX. It was not, however, till the reign of Henri 
IV., that the Arsenal assumed much importance ; 
at the period when hie minister Sully was grand 
master of the artillery, and presided over the 
works. It was on his way to visit the Arsenal, 
along the Rue de la Ferronnerie, that the king 
was assassinated, in 1610. 

The foundries created at the Arsenal for the 
casting of cannon were devoted, under Louis 
XTV., to the casting of the bronze statues des- 
tined to adorn the palaces of Marly and Versailles. 
But in the time of the regent Duke of Orleans, 
considerable additions were made in the Arsenal ; 
and a handsome modern residence erected for the 
use of the grand master, containing many com- 
modious suites of apartments. It was in one of 
these that Madame de Genlis spent the last years 
of her life; and the spot is still dear to the lovers 
of literature, as the residence of Charles Nodier, 
one of the most elegant of modern romance 
writers, who occupies the post of librarian. The 
public library of the Arsenal, founded by the 
Marquis de Paulmy d’Argensons, is a very fine 
one, and contains one hundred and ninety thou- 
sand printed volumes, besides nearly seven thou- 
sand manuscripts, including many valuable mis- 
sals and other illustrated works. The apartments 
of Sully, gilt and ornamented in the style of the 
bedchamber of Marie de Medicis at the Luxem- 
bourg, remain nearly in their original condition. 





Near the Arsenal are the remnants of the 
famous convent of the Célestins, once rich in 
sepulchral monuments; having been the royal 
church and place of interment till the demolition 
of the palace of the Tournelles. Many of these 
monuments were preserved at the revolution by 
Monsieur Lenoir, the founder of the \usée des 
Monumens Francais, and have been deposited at 
St. Denis. 

The Faubourg St. Antoine also contains the 
memorable prison of La Force, formerly the 
Hotel of the duke of that name; but converted, 
in 1780, to its present use, for which it is pe- 
culiarly ill adapted. A new lateral entrance, in 
an obscure street, offers an admirable specimen 
of prison frontage. It is intended that this prison 
shall be transferred to a more propitious locale. 
Another interesting monument in this quarter of 
the town, is the Conservatoire des Arts et Mé- 
tiers, a collection of models of every modern im- 
provement in machinery connected with the arts 
and manufactures, commenced at the beginning 
of the first revolution, under the auspices of the 
Abbé Gregoire, with the collections of Vancau- 
son and Pajot d’Ozembray. 

In 1798, these valuable models were first col- 
lected in the dormitories of the fine old abbey of 
St. Martin des Champs; when a law was passed, 
obliging all persons taking out a patent, to deposit 
a model of the improvement introduced, in the 
Conservatoire des Arts et Métiers. In 1810, a 
school of drawing and mathematics was added to 
the establishment, by Napoleon, connected with 
branch schools of similar purpose, in various 
cities of the provinces. 

The buildings alone of this interesting insti- 
tution are well deserving attention. ‘The chapel 
of the abbey was constructed in the thirteenth 
century by Pierre de Montereau, the architect of 
the matchless Sainte Chapelle, and the refectory 
is also the work of the same great master, A 
curious pulpit, with a balustrade of pierced stone 
work, is very beautiful ; and the galleries, con- 
taining the machines, are remarkable for their 
proportions and extent. The modern staircase is 
one of the finest in Paris. 

On the site of the gardens of this wealthy and 
important old monastery, a public market with 
handsome fountains has been erected. The 
neighbourhood contains a tower or two with 
peaked roofs, which once formed part of the 
boundary wall of the majestic abbey of St. 
Martin. 

At no great distance, in the Rue du Temple, is 
an expiatory chapel, erected in 1823, on the site 
of the prison which witnessed the sufferings of 
Louis XVI. and his family, and now belonging to 
a convent of Benedictines. 

The Temple, a fortress belonging to the 
knights of St. John, was built in 1222, and con- 
sisted of a large square tower flanked with four 
turrets, which for a time served as a treasury to 
the kings of France, and subsequently as a de- 
pository for the archives of the order of Malta. 

In 1792, Louis XVI. and his family were im- 
prisoned in the Temple, from whence the unfor- 
tunate king was led to the scaffold ; and the tower 
being now converted into a state prison, Pichegru, 
Toussaint |’Ouverture, Sir Sidney Smith, and 
other remarkable personages, became prisoners 
in ‘the Temple. The tower containing those 
memorable apartments was destroyed in 1805. 

Previous to the revolution, the Temple pos- 
sessed the privilege of royal palaces, of affording 
sanctuary from the laws; and all that portion of 
the old precincts not included in the apartments 
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of the grand prior, was the property of private 
persons, and let to small tradespeople and in- 
solvent debtors. The palace of the grand prior, 
which was built in 1566 by Jacques de Souvré, 
after the plans of Delisle, was repaired early in 
the eighteenth century, by the Chevalier d’Or- 
léans, then grand master; and in 1812, it was 
again repaired and embellished by the Emperor, 
with a view of affording a residence for the 
Ministre des Cultes. In 1814, the Duke d’An- 
gouléme being nominal prior, it was converted 
into a convent of Benedictine ladies, which it still 
remains. A portico of Tonic columns, adorned 
with colossal statues by Pujol, forms the entrance ; 
and the front towards the court is also ornamented 
with statues. Between the convent and the 
Marché du Temple stands the Expiatory Chapel, 
in memory of Louis X VI., the high altar of which 
is embellished with pictures by Lafond. 

The Fontaine de Vendome, attached to the 
walls of the old ‘Temple, is named after the Che- 
valier de Vendome, one of the grand priors. 

A melancholy but not unnatural association 
with the prison of the unfortunate family of Louis 
XVI. suggests a notice of their final resting- 
place,—the Cimetiere de la Madeleine; on the 
site of which has been ereeted the Expiatory 
Chapel of the Rue d’Anjou St. Honoré. 

After the interment of the king and queen in 
the parochial churehyard of the Place de la Ré- 
volution where they suffered, the ground, pur- 
chased by a Monsieur Descloseaux, was ostensi- 
bly converted by him into an orchard, with a 
view to secure it from popular animosity. But 
the royal graves were kept sacred by his pious 
care; and the flowers growing there annually 
preserved for the Duchesse d’Angouléme. 


At the restoration of the Bourbons, the ground 
was re-purchased by Louis XVIII. ; the remains 
of his royal brother and his queen carefully ex- 
humed and transported in great state to St. Denis; 
and over the spot where they had lain, which 
contained also the bodies of innumerable victims 
of the guillotine, besides a vast number of the 
Swiss guard, was consecrated an expiatory cha- 
pel, after the design of Fontaine, in the form of 
a cross, surmounted in ihe centre by a dome. 
This clegant little structure contains monumental 
statues of the king and Marie Antoinette, in white 
marble, each supported by an angel; with an 
inscription in letters of gold on an entablature of 
black marble, recording the last will of Louis 
XVIII. A series of bas reliefs surrounds the 
chapel ; under which is a subterranean chapel, 
containing, on the precise spot where the body 
of the king was found, an altar of gray marble. 

Mass is daily performed in the chapel; the 
effect of which ceremony, and the associations 
with which it is connected, is solemn and inte- 
resting. A small funereal garden, planted with 
cypresses, surrounds the chapel. 

- Meanwhile, in place of the old church of La 
Madeleine, which, in the reign of Louis XV., 
was found inadequate to the wants of the parish, 
a new church was*commenced in 1763, opposite 
to the Rue Royale, after the designs of Constant 
d'Ivry. The revolution intervening, caused the 
works to be abandoned ; but in 1808, Napoleon 
determined to appropriate so fine a site to his 
projected Temple otf Glory. 

A new building was consequently commenced 
by Vignon, after the plan of a Roman temple. 
But on the downfall of Napoleon, in 1813, 
Louis XVIII. resolved to re-convert*the Made- 
leine into a Christian church, to receive monu- 





ments to the memory of Louis XVI. and his 
family. 

The works were accordingly resumed; though 
at one time, on the demolition of the opera-nouse 
after the assassination of the Duke of Berri, it 
was contemplated to devote the unlucky site of 
the Madeleine to the erection of a new académie 
de musique !— 

The church is now complete as regards its ex- 
terior adornments, and may be cited as the most 
beautiful produced in Europe by the genius of 
modern architecture. 

The building is surrounded by a peristyle of 
fifty-two Corinthian columns, sixty feet high and 
six in diameter, channeled, with flat surfaces like 
those of the Pantheon at Rome. ‘The capitals 
are nine feet high, the whole being formed of 
the beautiful white stone of Chateau Landon. 

The southern portico may be termed double, 
having a second row of columns; and of this, as 
in the portico of the northern end, eight columns 
support the pediment, while eighteen adorn the 
sides of the building. An alto relievo by Le- 
maire, representing the Last Judgment, adorns 
the pediment of the southern portico the figure 
of our Saviour in the centre of which is seven- 
teen feet high, On a tablet in the frieze is an 
inscription— 


D. O. M. sup invoc. S. M. MacpaLenz. 


The roof is covered with copper; and the cor- 
ridor, formed by the space between the columns 
and the building, has a richly carved ceiling,— 
the wall being divided into niches, resting on a 
surbasement. 

The church of La Madeleine stands nobly iso- 
lated ; one front overlooking the Place de Louis 
XV. through the fine avenue formed by the Rue 
Royale; the other, a handsome new street of 
considerable width, called Rue ‘T'ronchin. ‘The 
area on either side is planted with trees, having 
a simple stone fountain in the centre; near which, 
twice a week, is held the flower market of La 
Madeleine. 

Correspondent and richly sculptured doorways, 
at either end, lead into the interior of the edifice. 
The structure forms a vast hall, undivided by 
aisles, with a semicircular termination at the 
northern end, to receive the high altar. The 
light is wholly admitted from above, by means 
of three domes the centres of which are formed 
into skylights, with a similar opening over the 
altar. ‘The domes are supported by Corinthian 
columns, standing detached from the walls; and 
the three recesses thus formed, are destined for 
altars. A range of small [onie columns, standing 
on a surbasement eight feet high, surrounds the 
building, and supports the gallery above. 

The high altar is approached by a flight of 
steps ; and the pavement of the church, bases of 
the columns, and walls, are richly encrusted with 
highly polished French marbles, producing a 
beautiful effect. ‘The stone composing the inte- 
rior of the church is of dazzling whiteness, and 
the ceiling carved in compartments, with gar- 
lands of flowers and exquisite mouldings. It 
was subsequently determined to gild these orna- 
ments, in order to obviate the uniform whiteness 
of the interior; which is nevertheless painted in 
fresco, in various medallions and compartments, 
by a new process of great durability, by the hands 
of Abel de Pujol, Girard, Thomas, Ziegler, and 
others. Alto relievos ee ae Pradjer, and 
Rude, adorn the domes. The organ is to be 
placed under the vaulted roof of the vestibule ; 
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on either side of which are lateral chapels for the 
baptismal and marriage services. 

Nothing can exceed the grandeur of this fine 
interior ; which, in point of decoration, will far 
exceed any modern church.. Some time, how. 
ever, must still elapse before it can be consecrated 
to divine service. Meanwhile, the edifice con- 
stitutes one of the boasts of the capital; and, 
viewed by moonlight from the opposite side of 
the Boulevarts, forcibly recalls the glories of the 
Parthenon, or some of the antique temples of 
Sicily. 

The name of the church of La Madeleine still, 
however, in spite of all its changes of destination, 
connects itself painfully with the memory of 
those who were consigned to an ignominious 
grave in the precincts of its ancient cemetery, 
amid the horrors of the Reign of ‘Terror. 





CHAPTER VIIL 


Hotel de St. Aignan—Hotel des Archives—Hote! de 
Ville—Ovigin of Paris—Notre Dame—Hotel Dien— 
1a Morgue—Palais de Justice—Conciergerie— Sainte 
Chapeile—Hotel Lambert. 


To return from this digression to the dull and 
tranquil streets of the Marais; among the more 
densely populated portions, or lower town of the 
city of Paris, will be found a quarter rarely 
visited by foreigners, containing many ancient 
hotels replete with historieal reminiscences ; such 
as that of St. Aignan, a fitie oid structure in the 
Rue St. Avoye, built by Le Muet, on the site of 
the house where the Connétable Anne de Mont- 
morency died of his wounds in 1567; which, on 
passing into the hands of the eccentric Président 
de Mesmes, lost the name of the Hotel de Mont- 
morency. 

A few streets further, stands the curious old 
Hotel de Soubise, upon the site of the abode of 
the Connétable de Clisson, and, till the last cen- 
tury, inhabited by the noble family of Rohan. A 
gatehouse still remains of the old structure, 
crowned with a turret of the fifteenth century. 

The grand suite of apartments on the first floor 
remains nearly as when inhabited by the illus- 
trious family of Guise, two centuries ago; while 
several of the smaller apartments, more recently 
decorated, contain frescos from the pencil of 
Boucher. 

It is now the Record Officee,—containing the 
invaluable collection of the archives of France 
deposited there under the reign of Napoleon, the 
project having originated with the National As- 
sembly. ‘Though at one time of far higher inte- 
rest, as concentrating the noble collections con- 
quered by Napoleon from foreign countries and 
restored at his downfall, the historical museum of 
the archives of France is in the highest degree 
important, and admirably well arranged ; in the 
first instance, under the care of Camus, and more 
recently of Michelet the historian. 

Among the miscellaneous objects of interest 
deposited at the museum of archives, are the an- 
cient charters of the abbeys of St. Denis and St. 
Germain des Pres, granted by Dagobert and 
Childebert, and engrossed upon linen or papyrus; 
all the diplomas of nobility and acts of seques- 
tration of the kingdom, from the earliest times, 
and the confiscated papers of all persons convicted 


‘of high treason, for many centuries, down to 


Fieschi and Alibaud; the iron chest made by 
order of the National Assembly, to contain the 
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assignats: the autograph letters that passed be- 
tween Napoleon and Louis XViil.; the livres 
rouges of Versailles which formed one of the 
titles of accusation against the royal family ; be- 
sides innumerable autograph letters of unequaled 
interest. 

In the same neighbourhood stands the Palais 
Cardinal, belonging in the last century to the 
Cardinal de Rohan, celebrated in the memoirs of 
Marie Antoinette for the mysterious transaction 
of the diamond necklace; now devoted to the 
magnificent establishment of the Imprimerie 
Royale, an institution which owes its origin to 
Francis I. This institution is well deserving a 
visit; many curious specimens of typography, 
particularly in the Oriental languages, being ex- 
ecuted there with rare precision, When Pope 
Pius VII. was received at the Imprimerie Royale, 
the Lord’s prayer was printed, in his presence, 
in one Endod and fifty dialects. 

The royal ordinances and government papers 
are here executed; and at the revolution in 1830, 
the mob broke into the printing office, and de- 
stroyed some of the valuable steam machinery, 
hoping to break up the establishment, It is, how- 
ever, still supposed to be the richest in the world 
in founts of type of every language ; and the 
printers and compositors are paid on an unusual- 
ly liberal seale, so as to attach thein for life to the 
institution. 

In this quarter stands the vast central establish- 
ment and depositories of the Mont de Pieté ; so 
named because the proceeds of its loans upon 
pledges are applied by government, on the sys- 
tem of the Italian Monte de Pieta, to the benefit 
of the public hospitals. 

The principal churches in this quarter of the 
town, are those of St. Paul, in the Rue St. An- 
toine, a fine structure in which Cardinal Riche- 
lieu performed the first mass upon its completion 
in 1641, in presence of Louis XIII. and his 
court, and the subject of frequent allusions in all 
memoirs of tha‘ and the succeeding reign ;—and 
St. Gervais, nearer to the Hotel de Ville, and 
two centuries older, having been consecrated in 
1420. It is a highly interesting church; the 
Lady Chapel behind the choir being a chef 
d’euvre of art, St. Gervais possesses a few fine 
pictures, some painted windows by the celebrated 
Cousin, and a fine monument to the memory of 
the Chancellor Le Tellier. 

In the adjoining square, the memorable Place 
de la Gréve, for centuries the pare of public 
execution, stands the Hotel de Ville ; always a 
monument of considerable interest, and since its 
recent completion, a pile of unique beauty as a 
specimen of the architecture of the middle ages. 

The original Hotel de Ville was erected by the 
municipality of Paris, in 1357, on the site of a 
mansion belonging to Philip Augustusyand known 
by the name of the Maison de la Greve, or house 
on the shore, from its vicinity to the river. 

It was not, however, till 1533, that the first 
stone of the present edifice was laid by the Prevot 
des Marchands; and the chief part of the 
structure was added in the reign of Henri II. 
from the plans of Dominico di Cortona. It was 
finished in the time of Henri IV., a modern 
equestrian bas relief of whom, in bronze, crowns 
the central doorway, replacing the original one 
destroyed during the revolution; when, as well 
as in the wars of the Fronde, the edifice sustained 
considerable injury. , 

It was preserved from destruction by being 
made, in 1801, the seat of the Prefecture of Paris, 
when it underwent complete repair ; and, within 


the last two years, the city of Paris has expended 
a sum of nearly £200,000 in doubling the facade, 
and completing the quadrangle. ‘The Hotel de 
Ville is now thoroughly isolated ; and from the 
Opposite quay’ presents the appearance of a beau- 
tiful palace. 

It is here that the municipality of Paris holds 
its fétes on all occasions of public rejoicing; and 
it is also the residence of the Prefet de la Seine, 





whose hospitalities during the winter season are 
of a princely nature. In the ancient part of the | 
building, opened on these occasions, is the Salle | 
du Trone, a splendid gallery extending the whole | 
length of the front, and celebrated for the scenes 
which occurred there during the first revolution. 
The room in which Robespierre held his council, 
and the table on which he was laid after his jaw 
had been broken by a musket shot, are also to be 
seen at the Hotel de Ville, 

In addition to its important municipal offices, 
the Hotel de Ville contains a public library of 
sixty thousand volumes, rich in MS. and miscel- 
laneous collections. 

From the Place de la Greve, a small suspen- 
sion-bridge for foot passengers, leading to the Ile 
de la Cité, is now known by the name of the | 
Pont d’Arcole—from that of a young man killed | 
in defending it against the royal guards in 1830, 
while heading the people with the tricoloured 
banner in his hand. , Both here and at the Hotel 
de Ville considerable slaughter took place ; and 
the popular banner floating on its walls afforded | 
the first signal of the success of the revolution of | 
July. 

The Ile de la Ciié, usually for distinction 
called the Island, contains the germ of the French 
capital, as it existed under the name of Lutetia: 
—the wandering tribe by whom that citv was | 
created having assumed the name of Parisii, or | 
Parisians. 

Half a century before the Christian era, on the | 
conquest of Gaul by the Romans, this island was | 
covered with the fishing hovels of the Parisians ; 
and it was by Julius Cesar that the city of Lu- 
tetia was built and fortified. A temple of Jupiter 
was erected near the present site of Notre Dame ; 
an.| Montmartre manifestly takes its name from | 
the temple of Mars,—Mons Martis. 

On the introduction of Christianity, these tem- 
ples gave way to the shrines of the Holy Catho- 
lic Church, just as they had themselves replaced 
the rude altars of the Druids of ancient Gaul; 
and in the course of the five hundred years 
during which Lutetia remained submitted to the 
Roman empire, the city was extended both to the 
northern and southern banks of the Sequana or 
Seine. 

The emperor Julian is known to have spent 
three winters in the capital of the Gauls, in a pa- | 
lace, the ruins of which in the Rue de la Harpe | 
are now known as Le Palais des ‘Thermes— 
mentioned by Gregory of Tours, us well as by | 
Ammianus. Marcellinus in 360. Several of the 
laws of the emperor Valentinian are dated from 
the ancient Lutetia. 

It was not till the third century that the gospel | 
of Christ was introduced into the city, by St. | 
Denis, who suffered martyrdom at Montmartre ; 
and the first Christian chapel, dedicated to St. 
Stephen, was erected on the island during the 
reign of Valentinian. Clovis was the first mo- 
narch who, in the year 524, embraced Christiani- 
ty ; and by him a church was dedicated to St. 
Genevieve, and the city placed under her pro- 
tections. The walls of the city, added by this 














king, subsisted till the time of Louis le Gros. 
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From this period till that of Hugues Capet, 
who was elected king in 987, the city underwent 
considerable vicissitudes, having been sacked and 
nearly destroyed by the Normans. By Hugues 
Capet were laid the foundations of the Palais de 
Justice ; and the cathedral church of Notre Dame, 
as it now stands, was commenced by his son 
Robert, on the site of a chapel dedicated by 
Childebert to the Virgin. 

In the fourteenth century were founded the 
colleges of Paris; more especially the school of 
La Sorbonne, by Rubert Sorbon, in 1250, in the 
quarter still familiarly called the Pays Latin. 
The principal courts of justice were founded 
under Philippe le Bel; and under Charles V. 
the city was surrounded by walls and ditches to 
defend it from the incursions of the English. 

lt was at this time that the fortress of the Bas- 
tille and Palais des ‘Tournelles were erected. 
Devastated by civil wars, and depopulated by the 
plague, the city, under Charles VII., was in so 
miserable a condition, that refuge was afforded 
there to the malefactors of other countries, with a 
view to its repeoplement. 

It was not, in fact, till the auspicious reign of 
Francis ]., at the general revival of arts and let- 
ters, that Paris assumed the importance it has 
ever since maintained among the cities of Europe. 
By this monarch the old fortress of the Louvre 
was demolished, and the new palace commenced, 
—the Hotel de Ville founded,—the Quai de la 
Touinelle completed ;—and, in 1563, the palace 
and gardens of the ‘Tuileries were commenced by 
his successors. 

Under Henri IV. the Pont Neuf was com- 
pleted; and the Place Royale, Place Dauphine, 
and neighbouring quays were constructed. The 
great achievement, however, of this reign was 
the gallery uniting the palace of the Louvre with 
that of the Tuileries. 

In the time of his son Louis XIII., the princely 
taste of the Cardinal de Richelieu accomplished 
improvements in almost every quarter of Paris ; 
and to this period may be attributed many of the 
aristocratic hotels of the Faubourg St. Germain, 

In the time of Louis XIV. no fewer than 
eighty new streets were opened, and thirty-three 
churches erected. ‘The Place Vendome and 
Place des Victoires were commenced ; the Hotel 
des Invalides, the Observatory, and the Pont 
Royal, finished; the planting of the Champs 
Elysees and Tuileries laid out; the ancient moats 
were filled up ; and the most important improve- 
ments achieved in every direction. 

In the reign of Louis XV. a considerable num- 
ber of fine private residences arose in the Fau- 
bourgs St. Germain and St. Honoré; and the 
Palais Bourbon, the Ecole Militaire, the church 
of St. Genevieve, the Place de Louis XV., the 
Ecole de Médecine, and the fine manufactory at 
Sevres, were erected. New outer Boulevarts 
were formed, by which the villages of Chaillot, 
Monceaux, and Le Roule were included in the 
city; and the exterior wall was divided by the 
present handsome gates ani Barrieres, with a 
view to facilitating the duties of the octroi; a 
change which gave rise to the punning line of 


Le mur murant Paris rend Paris mur-murant. 


By the unfortunate Louis XVI. was com- 
menced the church of La Madeleine,—the ad- 
joining cemetery of which was fated to receive 
his mutilated remains; and the church of St. 
Philippe du Roule completed. ‘The southern 
Boulevarts, being also completed, caused the 


erection of many beautiful residences in that 
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direction. Several theatres, the Pont de la Con- 
corde, and, above all, the machinery conveying 
water to the different quarters of the city, as well 
as the establishment of the Mont de Pieté, owe 
their origin to his troubled reign. 
The epoch of the revolution was necessarily 
one of havoc and demolition. 


ments were effected ; and most of those great 
collections connected with the arts and sciences 
commenced, which the activity and intelligence 
of the imperial government seemed pre-ordained 
to bring to perfection. Extensive markets, and 
slaughter-houses without the walls, besides fifteen 
fountains in different parts of the city, effected a 
real benefit for all classes of the community. ‘The 
churches, all but destroyed during the revolution, 
underwent complete repair. Four millions ster- 
ling are said to have been expended on these 
varied and valuable improvements. 

The period of the restoration of the Bourbons 
was one of continuation of the works commenced 
under the empire. The chief monuments illus- 
trating the reign of Louis XVIII. are two ex- 
piatory chapels to the memory of his unfortunate 
brother Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette, in the 
Rue d’ Anjou St. Honoré and the Temple, while 
in that of Charles X. the construction of various 
passages for the facilitation of transit, and the 
placing of the statues upon the Pont de la Con- 
corde, which have been since removed, were the 
principal embellishments. 

At the revolution of 1830, the spirit of im- 
provement, so active during the ascendency of 
Napoleon, received a fresh impulse. Several of 
the finest edifices, long left unfinished, have been 
since completed ; such as the triun:phal arch of 
l’Etoile, the church of La Madeleine, the Ecole 
des Beaux Arts, the Hotel de Commerce, the 
Hotel de Ville, all of which claim a more detailed 
notice. 

Meanwhile, the structures originally erected in 
the island have retained their pristine importance 
as the Metropolitan Church and Seat of National 
Justice of a city, the’extent of which has increased 
between the reigns of Philip Augustus and Louis 
Philippe—that is, between 1211 and 1841—from 
252,085 hectares to 3,450,000. 

Of these structures, the first in importance is 
the cathedral church of Notre Dame, one of the 
finest Gothic monuments in existence. The date 
of this church is variously given ; or rather, it has 
been achieved, like most ancient cathedrals, at 
different epochs, beginning in the eleventh cen- 
tury. The high altar was consecrated in 1082, 
and the western front built by Bishop Maurice 
de Sully, in 1223, the name of the architect 
being pr orved on the wall as Maitre Jehan de 
Chelles. The last addition to the church is a 
small portal, erected in 1407, by Jean Sans Peur, 
Duke of Burgundy, the assassin of the Duke of 
Orleans, in expiation of his crime. 

The form of the church is regularly cruciform, 
—with double aisles surrounding both the choir 
and the nave, and an octagonal termination to- 
wards the east. At the western extremity are 
two fine and perfectly similar towers, which form 
conspicuous objects from most parts of the city, 
and were evidently intended to support spires. 

By the gradual demolition of the buildings with 
which it was originally surrounded,—the adjoin- 
ing palace of the Archhishop of Paris having 
been destroyed by the revolutionary mob so late- 
ly as 1831,—the cathedral now stands perfectly 
<éetached, and may be viewed to advantage on all 
sides ; the area caused by the latter event having 
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By the efforts of | 
the Directory, however, many valuable improve- | 





been recently leveled and planted with trees as 
far as the river. ‘The space in front of the cathe- 
dral, called the Parvis de Notre Dame, furmed by 
the demolition of many mean houses by Maurice 
de Sully, was, till the year 1748, so much ele- 
vated above the pavement of the church, that a 
flight of thirteen steps was necessary to descend 
into it. But the ground has since been lowered 
to its present gentle slope. 

The Jength of Notre Dame is nearly four 
hundred feet, and the height of the towers two 
hundred and four feet; the western side front 
being one hundred and twenty-eight feet wide. 
The architecture is of the purest pointed order ; 
and executed with the greatest care and delicacy. 
The three retiring arches of the portals of the 
western front are of exquisite beauty and rich- 
ness. 

During the revolution, the high altar, and 
many of the richest ornaments of the interior, 
were utterly destroyed. They were restored by 
Napoleon ; and all the accessories that could be 
collected, carefully replaced. Among these, was 
a fine marble group by Coustou placed over the 
altar, representing the Descent from the Cross. 

The lateral chapels of Notre Dame exhibit 
many rich monuments and altars. ‘I'he sacristy, 
which was built by Soufflot, at the expense of 
Louis XV., contains many precious relics; but 
it was wantonly plundered by the populace after 
their attack upon the aichiepiscopal palace in 
1831. Among other objects destroyed, were the 
rich coronation robes of Napoleon, and the robes 
bestowed by him upon that occasion on the clergy 
of the chapter. 

The palace, originally founded by Maurice de 
Sully, but rebuilt in the seventeenth century by 
the Cardinal de Noailles, was a handsome struc- 
ture, and the gardens surrounded the eastern end 
of the cathedral, and filled the whole space to the 
bank of the river. 

To enter minutely into the history and descrip- 
tion of Notre Dame would fill a volume. Miche- 
let, the historian of France, and Gilbert, author 
of the History of Napoleon, have done much to 
illustrate the metropolitan church; but of late 
years, the attention of the public has been drawn 
towards it in a far more interesting manner, by 
the fine romance of Victor Hugo, ** Notre Dame 
de Paris,” the descriptions contained in which 
are as accurate as they are striking and pic- 
turesque. 

Closely adjoining the church of Notre Dame, 
as if to afford a practical illustration of the union 
of faith and works, stands the ancient hos- 
pital of the Hotel Dieu, said to be founded in the 
seventh century by St. Landry, Bishop of Paris. 
Philip Augustus and St. Louis were among the 
early benefactors of this venerable institution, 
and two of the wards were added by Henri IV. 
It contains one thousand beds. ‘The present en- 
trance was constructed in 1804, after the designs 
of Clavareau, by order of Napoleon ; the hospital 
having assumed, during the revolution, the name 
of Hospice d’'Humanité, which was renounced 
under the Emperor for its old title of Hotel Dieu. 
The wards are attended by the sisters of the order 
of St. Augustin, and the mternal nisation of 
this enormous institution is of a highly interest- 
ing nature. The situation, however, on account 
of the increase of the city, has become disadvan- 
tageous; and the vicinity of the river, which 
bathes its foundations previous to flowing through 
Paris, is supposed to be pernicious. From time 
to time, government has entertained hopes of 
being able to afford a more satisfactory locale ; 








but the expensive additions lately made to the 
old structure, which has nothing but extent and 
solidity to recommend it, seem to imply that 
there is no likelihood of a change. The build- 
ings are separated by a branch of the river ; over 
which is a bridge covered with a glazed passage, 
serving as a place of exercise to the patients. 

The narrow streets adjoining Notre Dame con. 
tain one or two specimens of pointed architecture, 
—portions of old churches, converted into ware- 
houses; and near the Pont Notre Dame, the 
oldest bridge in Paris, being of the date of 1499, 
stands a house pointed out by a mural inscription 
as being that of the Canon Fulbert, uncle to Abe- 
lard’s Eloisa. 

On the Quai du Marché Neuf, adjoining the 
Parvis de Notre Dame, rising from the bed of 
the river, stands a small stone mansion of simple 
form, yet never viewed without awe—La Morgue, 
—in which are deposited the bodies of all per. 
sons found dead in the city or river, till claimed 
by their relatives. 

The bodies thus found are stripped and placed 
in a current of air on leaden trays, with a small 
jet of water trickling over them,—the clothes of 
each individual being suspended above, to facili- 
tate recognition. The public is admitted to view 
them through a grating; and if not claimed, the 
bodies are subjected to anatomical purposes, and 
buried at the cost of government. I will readily 
be imagined that scenes of the most heartrending 
nature are constantly occurring at the Morgue. 

Divided by a few streets from the cathedral, 
stand the ancient law courts of Paris. Part of 
the Palais de Justice is said to have been erected 
at the same time as Notre Dame, by Robert, son 
of Hugh Capet, about the year 1000; and till 
nearly the end of the fourteenth cenwry it was 
the seat of royalty; Francis I. being the last 
sovereign who made it his residence. 

In 1618, the fine old hall called the Salle du 
Palais was destroyed by fire; and a new build- 
ing constructed by Desbrosses on the site. The 
front of the present edifice was not added till 
1760. It has a magnificent ascent of steps ; and 
the court-yard is enclosed by a rich balustrade, 
which has been all but demolished at every suc- 
cessive revolution. 

The celebrated Salle des Pas Perdus, where 
the unlucky personages engaged in lawsuits are 
supposed to wander up and down while their 
cause is pending, is a vaulted gallery two hun- 
dred and sixteen feet in length, by eighty-four in 
width ; and was erected in 1622. It contains a 
monument to Malesherbes, the courageous de- 
fender of Louis XVI., designed by Dumnot in 
1822. Among the curiosities in this northern 
wing, is a vaulted chamber of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, called the Souriciére or Kitchen of St. 
Louis. ‘The Court of Assizes and Tribunal de 
Premiére Instance adjoin the Salle des Pas Per- 
dus; the gallery connecting which with the 
Cour de Cassation is adorned with portraits of 
eminent French legists and a statue of St. Louis; 
in a recess behind which the will of Louis XIV. 
was deposited, and formerly bricked up by the 
parliament of Paris. ‘The Cour de Cassation 
occupies the chamber in which the ancient par- 
liament held its sittisgs, having been redecorated 
by Peyre in 1810, under the auspices of Napo- 
leon. Statues of the Chancellors d’Aguesseau 
and |’Hopital, by Deseine, adorn the adjoining 
court. The law courts of Paris are considered 
inconvenient and inadequate. On occasion of 
remarkable criminal trials, they are thronged 
with the idlers of the fashionable world, seeking 
6 
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the same morbid excitement as at a melodrama of 
the Porte St. Martin. 

The Conciergerie, which forms part of the 
courts, was the prison attached to the palace at 
the period when it was a royal residence. It 
takes its name from the concierge or keeper of 
the bailiwick of the palace, which enjoyed cer- 
tain privileges and immunities, and retains all the 
characteristics of feudal times. Prisoners are 
usually removed from other prisons to the Con- 
ciergerie a short time previous to trial. it was 
from hence that, under the Bourbons, the Comte 
de Lavalette effected his escape by the conniv- 
ance of his wife and several Englishmen of note ; 
and dungeons are still shown, untenanted, as 
those of Madame Elizabeth, Robespierre, and 
Louvel the assassin of the Duke of Berry. ‘The 
court or préau, a hundred and eighty feet long, 
serving for exercise to the prisoners and sur- 
rounded by galleries connected with their cells, 
was built in the thirteenth century. 

The cell occupied by Marie Antoinette was 
converted by the Bourbons into an expiatory 
chapel, adorned with pictures by Simon, Pajou, 
and Drolling, representing the sufferings of the 
queen. But during the revolution of 1830, these 
were removed ; and a fine inscription on the altar, 
said to have heen composed by Louis XVIII., 
was obliterated. 

During the massacre of the prisoners on the 
2d of September, 1792, two hundred and thirty 
persons were butchered in the Conciergerie. 

The first public clock known in Paris was 
affixed to a tower of the Conciergerie, thence- 
forward known as la Tour de |’Horloge ; having 
been made in 1370 by a German invited into 
France by Charles V. ‘The bell called the 
Tocsin du Palais, which united with that of St. 
Germain |’Auxerrois in giving the signal for the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew, was suspended at 
the same time. 

The most interesting object however, con- 
nected with the Palais de Justice, is the Sainte 
Chapelle; one of the most beautiful Gothic 
monuments extant. It was built in 1245, by St. 
Louis, to receive the true cross, the crown of 
thorns, and a portion of the relics purchased by 
him of the Greek emperor. The architect was 
Pierre de Montereau;—and the chapel remains 
nearly in its original condition, even to the richly 
stained glass windows. It is impossible to con- 
ceive any thing more elegant than the decorations, 
or lighter than the design of this architectural 
gem; which, with its relics, is said to have cost 
St. Louis a sum equal to £130,000 of the present 
time. At the first revolution, it was converted 
into a record office; indeed the lower portion of 
the chapel still remains encumbered with the 
archives of the courts of law. 

The Sainte Chapelle has however another 
claim to attention, as immortalised in the Lutrin 
of Boileau for the litigions character of its col- 
lege or chapter. ‘The satirical poet was himself 
interred in the Sainte Chapelle ; where a tomb- 
stone of equivocal authenticity is pointed out as 
covering his remains. A complete restoration of 
the chapel is now in progress. 

Not far from the Palais de Justice stands the 
prefecture of police, once the residence of the 
first President of the Parliament of Paris. An 
archway, forming an entrance to the court-yard, 
is said to be the work of Jean Goujon, and is 
ornamented with the monograms of Henri II. 
and Diane de Poitiers. 1t is here that foreigners 
are required to deposit their passports on arriving 
in Paris. 
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The space called the Place du Palais, on the 
eastern side, in front of the law courts, is used 
for the infliction of the punishment of the carcan 
or pillory. On the adjoining quay, the Quai 
Desaix, a flower market is held twice a week ; 
forming a singular contrast to the destination of 
the adjoining street. 

The island, or Ile de la Cité, is connected with 
the shore by various bridges ; the most important 
being the Pont Neuf, which touches the extreme 
point of the island, traversing from the northern 
to the southern bank of the Seine. ‘This was 
commenced under Henri Ul. by Ducerceau,— 
interrupted in its progress by the troubles of the 
Ligue,—and finished in 1664, at the expense of 
Henri lV. It is one thousand and twenty feet 
long by seventy-eight broad, and has seven cir- 
cular arches. 


In the reign of Louis XIII. a bronze equestrian 
statue of his father was erected on the portion of 
the island which forms its junction with the 
bridge, a bronze horse having been presented to 
the widow of Henri IV. by her father, Cosmo 
de Medicis, for the purpose. ‘This was destroyed 
in 1792; and on the site, Napoleon was prepar- 
ing to construct a granite obelisk, two hundred 
feet high. ‘The downfall of the emperor caused 
the abandonment of the project ; and in 1817 a 
new statue of Henri lV. was erected on the spot, 
by public subscription, modelled by Lemot, and 
formed of the metal of several statues of Napo- 
leon and his generals, demolished by order of 
government. Even with these advantages the 
cost of the statue amounted to £16,000. The 
total height is fourteen feet. The pedestal of 
white marble, adorned with bas reliefs in bronze, 
bears appropriate Jatin inscriptions. 

The island called the tle de St. Louis is con- 
nected with the Ile de la Cité by a double sus- 
pension bridge, called the Pont Louis Philippe, 
opened to the public in 1834. This island was 
called the Ile aux Vaches, and used for pasture 
ground, till the time of Henri IV. But it was 
completely built over during the reign of his son: 
all the houses now standing being erected in the 
seventeenth century, as well as the church of St. 
Louis de I’Ile, finished in 1664, by Levau, which 
contains some tolerable pictures. 

The most remarkable edifices in the island, 
however, are the Hotels de Lambert and de 
Bretonvilliers, formerly residences of rich presi- 
dents of the parliament, and renowned in the 
memoirs of their time. The ceilings of the 
former were painted by Lesueur and Lebrun; 
but the rich gilding and panneling of the grand 
gallery is, at present, partly concealed by mili- 
tary bedding, of which it serves as an official 
depository. A beautiful exterior staircase, with 
a serollwork balustrade of pierced stone, is the 
chief external ornament. But this curious man- 
sion is also rich in historical associations, as the 
residence in which Voltaire planned the Hen- 
riade, and the spot where Napoleon received, 
from his minister. Monsieur de Montalivet, in 
1815, the first intimation of his downfall. The 
Hotel de Bretonvilliers, built by Ducerceau, is 
nuw converted into a brewery. These two ho- 
tels have afforded models for most of the Pa- 
risian decorators. 

At the extremity of the Ile St. Louis, where 
the river view is of singular beauty, is the great 
wood and charcoal market; the former being 
deposited in stacks on an adjoining island, known 
by the name of |’lle des Louviers; near which, 
in the river, is the celebrated swimming school 





of Lagny,—the water being peculiarly pure and 
glassy during the summer season. 





CHAPTER VII. 
Pont d’Austerlitz—Jardin des Plantes—La Pitié—Halle 
aux Vins—Palais de I’Institut—Ecole des Beaux Arts 

—St. Germain |l’Auxerrois—Halle aux Blés. 

At the junction of the eastern Boulevart with 
the Seine lies the bridge of Austerlitz finished in 
1807, by Beaupré and Lamandé, an elegant 
structure consisting of five arches of cast iron, 
upon piles of stone, which cost a sum of one 
hundred and twenty thousand pounds. 

Closely adjoining is the Jardin des Plantes, 
founded by LouisXIII., in 1635, at the sugges- 
tion of his two physicians, Herouard and De la 
Brosse. ‘Tournefort, Valliant, Jussieu, and many 
other eminent naturalists contributed to the early 
prosperity of the institution; and in 1739 the 
great Buffon became its superintendent. In our 
own time, the name of Cuvier has imparted 
almost equal distinction to the appointment. 

When the universities and other learned bodies 
were suppressed, during the reign of terror, it 
was apprehended that the name of Jardin du Roi 
would be fatal to the interests of natural history. 
But the populace, on being assured that the 
botanical garden was devoted to medicinal pur- 
poses and the laboratory to a saltpetre manufac- 
tory, satisfied themselves with declaring them 
national property. 

Under the reign of Napoleon, the establish- 
ment was restored to more than its original im- 
portance ; and immense additions were made to 
the collections of the n .seum, by purchase, as 
well as by right of foreign conquest. 

The establishment of the Jardin des Plantes 
is under the control of the minister of the inte- 
rior; and contains a botanical garden with superb 
conservatories, a gallery of anatomy, a series of 
collections illustrating the three grand depart- 
ments of natural history, a gallery of botany, a 
menagerie of living animals, and a succession of 
laboratories and lecture-rooms for every branch 
of national science. 

The menagerie was originally added to the 
Jardin du Roi on the removal of Louis XVI. 
from Versailles ; when, the animals contained in 
the royal collection being neglected, it was pro- 
posed that shelter should be afforded to them in 
the Jardin des Plantes ; a large portion of which 
was eventually disposed with enclosures and 
sheds for the purpose. Near them are steam 
conservatories for the reception of tropical plants. 
On a rising ground stands a fine cedar of Lebanon, 
the first grown in France, which was presented 
by Dr. Collinson in 1734; and the conical hill, 
on the side of which the tree is planted, com- 
mands a beautiful view of the city of Paris and 
the surrounding landscape. ‘Two fine palm-trees, 
twenty-six feet high, which stand on either side 
the door of the botanical amphitheatre, were 
sent from Sicily to Louis XIV., a century ago. 

The gallery or museum of natural history, 
is nearly 400 feet long, simple in its architecture, 
and three stories high. Itcontains an invaluable 
collection of minerals, arranged by Haiiy; the 
unique geological collection arranged by Cuvier; 
a zoological collection, a botanical gallery, and a 
cabinet of comparative anatomy, also arranged 
by Baron Cuvier; the number of preparations 
amounting to nearly 14,000. 

A fine library of 13,000 volumes completes 
the collection; which, as a museum of natural 
history, is admitted to be the finest and most 
7 
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comprehensive in the world. ‘The funds are 
provided by the state; and whether as regards 
the professorships connected with it, or the num- 
ber of pupils, the establishment was never in so 
high a state of prosperity as at the present mo- 
ment. 

Close at the rear of the Jardin des Plantes 
stands the public hospital of La Pitié, founded 
in 1612, and containing nine hundred beds : 
opposite to which is the Fontaine St. Victor, de- 
signed by Bernini, standing against an old tower 
of the fifteenth century, once inserted into the 
boundary wall of the abbey of St. Victor. ‘The 
prison of St. Pélagie is in the immediate vicinity ; 
occupying an old convent suppressed at the revo- 
lution. 

Not far distant, on the Quai St. Bernard, is 
the Halle aux Vins, or wine market, the first 
stone of which was laid in 1813. It is divided 
into four streets, called Rue de Champagne, Rue 
de Bourdeaux, Rue de Bourgogne, and Rue de 
la Cote d'Or; and in the seven warehouses, ad- 
joining the quay, are contained 400,000 casks of 
wine—1500 casks being frequently received into 
the market in the course of a day. Wines 
placed in this official depot pay no excise duties 
till sold. 

Descending the river, and having passed the 
series of public monuments already described, the 
first object that presents itself on the southern 
shore, after the Pont Neuf, is the Hotel des Mon- 
naies, or Mint, erected on the site of the Hotel 
de Conti in 1768 ; the plans being furnished by 
Antoine, and the first stone laid by the Abbé 
Terray, the minister of finance. ‘The frontage, 
three stories high, is three hundred and sixty 
feet long and seventy-eight feet high, and pre- 
sents a handsome appearance. ‘The monetary 
collections of France are contained in a magnifi- 
cent saloon; and in the different apartments of 
the eight courts into which the building is di- 
vided, the various operations of coining are car- 
ried on, as well as the verification and stamp- 
ing of all the gold and silver articles made in the 
city. 

The collection of medals is of great value and 
interest. 

To the west of the Mint stands the Palais de 
I’ Institut, once the Collége Mazarin, a structure 
which originally costa sum of £100,000, and 
was endowed by Cardinal Mazarin for the educa- 
tion of the sons of sixty gentlemen of Roussillon, 
Alsace, Pignerol, and Flanders, provinces an- 
nexed to the crown under his administration. 
The meeting of the French institute takes place 
in a hall, formerly the chapel of the college ; hav- 
ing a fine dome and portico, and in the vestibules, 
many marble statues of eminent men, such as 
Montaigne, D’Alembert, Racine, Pascal, Lafon- 
taine, Montesquieu, and others, 


The grand hall is fitted up with benches in a 
semicircular form, opposite to which are the 
seats of the president and secretaries ; and in the 
recesses formed by the ancient chapels, galleries 
for spectators. A fine library, consisting of one 
hundred thousand volumes, is annexed to the 
institute, in which stands the famous statue of 
Voltaire, executed by Pigalle. Into this library, 
which is peculiarly rich in scientific works, 
French and foreign, visiters must be introduced 
by order of a member of the institute, or the in- 
telligent librarian, Monsieur Philaréte Chasles. 
From the front of the institute, a footbridge 
called Le Pont des Arts leads to the opposite 
palace of the Louvre: which, when the bridge 
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was finished, in 1804, was called Le Palais des 
Arts. 

By turning from the Quai Voltaire, into the 
Rue des Petits Augustins, will be seen one of 
the most striking modern institutions of Paris, 
—1|’Ecole des Beaux Arts,—founded in 1816, on 
the site of the ancient convent of Les Petits Au- 
gustins. 

The school is divided into two grand classes, 
one of painting and sculpture, the other of archi- 
tecture, and is superintended by numerous pro- 
fessors of the first order. Annual prizes are dis- 
tributed by government to the pupils ; those who 
achieve the grand premium being sent to ltaly, 
to study three years at the national expense. An 
annual exhibition takes place of the works of the 
students, both in the school and at the academy 





at Rome. 

The old buildings of the Petits Augustins 
were occupied under Napoleon by the museum 
of national monuments, preserved by Monsieur 
Lenoir from the wreck of the revolution, But 
on the restoration of the Bourbons, a decree was 
passed to replace these monuments in their origi- 
nal places in churches and elsewhere; and the 
site was then allotted to the present school. It 
was not, however, till after the revolution of July, 
that the works were carried on with any degree 
of spirit: and they have now been admirably 
completed, under the direction of Monsieur Du- 
ban. 

An oblong court paved with marble is sur- 
rounded with buildings of three stories, —Tuscan, 
surmounted by Jonic, with an Italian attic, in the 
style of the fine palace on the Quai D’Orsay. 
The eastern front is adorned with a series of 
arcades and sculptured medallions, representing 
eminent masters ; and the southern and northern 
sides are merely facades concealing the buildings 
of the old monastery. Perfectly detached stands 
one fucade of the Chateau Gaillon, erected at the 
revival of the arts, by Cardinal d’Amboise ; pre- 
served by Lenoir, on the demolition of the chateau 
by the Bance Noire, and one of the few orna- 
ments left unclaimed. 

An entrance has been formed into the old chapel 
of the Petits Augustins by a portal of the Chateau 
d’Anet, built by Henri II. for Diana of Poitiers ; 
and the interior of the chapel has been beautifully 
restored and embellished. 


The main body of the edifice is divided into 
museums, galleries, and lecture rooms ; the stair- 
ease being richly encrusted with marble and a 
variety of beautiful ornaments. ‘The chapel is 
destined to contain copies of the works of 
Michael Angelo, and casts from the antique; and 
in one of the galleries is deposited the library of 
architecture, formerly kept at the Institute. 

A series of curious antiquities is to be found 
in the various courts ; and in the second a curious 
granite font, twelve feet in diameter though 
formed of a single block, and richly sculptured. 
This basin, which was brought from the Abbey 
of St. Denis, bears an inscription proving it to 
be the production of the thirteenth century. 

On the opposite bank of the river to the Palace 
of the Institute, adjoining the palace of the 
Louvre, of which, when a royal residence, it was 
the Aulic Church, stands St. Germain |’Auxer- 
rois, erected as part of a monastery in 998, by 
Robert, the founder of, Notre Dame and the Pa- 
lais de Justice. 

A college or chapter was afterwards annexed 
to the establishment, which enjoyed high cele- 


ull 1774, when with its privileges, it was trans. 
ferred to the cathedral church. 

While devoted to the use of the court of 
France, this church was the frequent object of 
royal munificence. At the revolution it escaped 
with little injury ; but an unlucky attempt hay- 
ing been made by the Carlists, on the 13th of 
February, 1831, to celebrate.a funeral mass there 
to the memory of the Duke of Berry, a popular 
commotion arose, and the whole contents of the 
fine old chuich were pillaged and destroyed. 

On this occasion, the populace proceeded from 








St. Germain |’ Auxerrois to level with the ground 
the residence of the Archbishop of Paris, ad- 





joining Notre Dame. From that period, the 
church re:nained closed,—preserved from further 
popular injury by being declared the Mairie of 
the fourth arrondissement; but for some time 
afterwards it was sentenced to demolition, as 
lying in the line of the magnificent street pro- 
jected from the Louvre to the Barriére du Trone ; 
which would be the means of opening some of 
the most confined and impure portions of the old 
city. This plan has been probably since aban- 
doned : for the church of St. Germain I’ Auxerrois 
is now in progress of reparation, as it must other- 
wise have fallen into ruins. 

The cloisters formerly surrounding it, were 
famous for having witnessed the last hours of 
Gabrielle d’Estrées, who died, as it is supposed 
of poison, in the deanery; as well as for the 
death of Admiral Coligny, who was shot from a 
window of the house adjoining the deanery, im- 
mediately before the massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew, for which the tocsin of St. Germain gave 
the signal, ‘The revolt of Etienne Marcel, in 
1356, also originated in these cloisters. 

The earliest portion of the original structure 
of St. Germain |’Auxerrois now existing is the 
western doorway, which is of the thirteenth 
century; but the present high altar was not built 
till 1612. A great portion of the church, which 
is cruciform, was built during the regency of the 
Duke of Bedford. 

Not far from the church, toward the river, is 
the Place de |’Ecole, a small square containing 
an unsightly fountain ; and in the adjoining street 
stands a curious old house, formerly the Hotel 
de Rohan Montbazon, inhabited by Admiral 
Coligny. In the Rue des Bourdonnais, at no 
great distance, is the ancient Hotel de la T're- 
mouille, now a silk mercer’s warehouse,—con- 
taining a beautiful Gothic tower and winding 
stairease, of the fourteenth century, which in 
1363 belonged to the Duke of Orleans, brother 
to King John. 

The square of the Chatelet is in the same 
neighbourhood, on the site of a court of justice 
and public prison, suppressed at the revolution. 
The buildings being destroyed in 1802, a foun- 
tain was in 1808 erected on the spot. afier the 
design of Bralle, and in commemoration of the 
victories of Napoleon. 

Proceeding from the Chatelet through the Rue 
de la Férounerie, where, opposite to the house, 
No. 3, Henri IV. was assassinated by the hand 
of Ravaillac, it is easy to attain the Marché des 
Innocens, which contains another fountain of far 
greater beauty and higher interest; being de- 
signed by Pierre Lescot, and sciflptured by Jean 
Goujon, in 1551. It was removed from the Rue 
aux Fers, where it originally stood, to the centre 
of the market, upon its creation on the site of the 
old churchyard of Les Innocens; which afier the 
lapse of eight centuries had become, from the 





brity, till eclipsed by the Sorbonne ; and existed 
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nuisance to the neighbourhood that, in 1786, the 
remains were exhumed, and transferred to the 
catacombs. 

A fourth side was added by Pajou at the time 
of removal, to complete the design. ‘I'he foun- 
tain, which is forty-two feet high, is composed 
of four arches with Corinthian pilasters, support- 
ing a vase, out of which the water falls in wiple 
cascades, in addition to the sireams issuing from 
the mouths of four recumbent lions, at the angles 
of the square basin forming the base. 

In a curious old street adjoining the market, 
the Rue dela ‘Tonrellerie, is the Louse where 
Moliére was born, in 1620;—his father being 
one of the court upholsterers. 

In the same quarter stands the Halle aux Blés, 
a vast circular building, finished in 1767, after 
the designs of Le Camus, on the site of the 
ancient Hotel de Soissons, built by Catherine de 
Medicis ;—the only remnant of which is a Doric 
column, erected by that queen in 1572, ninety- 
five feet high, and intended for astrological pur- 
poses. A sun-dial is now aflixed to the shaft, 
which marks the hours at all seasons,—with a 
fountain issuing from the base. 

The roof of the hall of the Halle aux Blés, con- 
sidered a chef-d’ceuvre, was constructed by Bru- 
net in 1811, covering a space of one hundred and 
twenty-six feet in diameter. 

‘The Bank of France stands in a neighbouring 
street, the Rue de la Vrilliere; for the duke of 
which name it was erected by the famous Man- 
sart in 1720. It was afterwards inhabited by 
the Comte de ‘Toulouse, whose fine gallery of 
pictures was destroyed at the revolution. ‘he 
painted ceiling still exists; and under Napoleon, 
the whole was repaired and devoted to its pre- 
sent purpose. 

The general post office, in the Rue Jean 
Jacques Rousseau, a large unsightly edifice, was 
purchased by government from the family of 
D’Armenonville, in 1757; having been formerly 
the magnificent residence of the Due d’Epernon. 

The fine church of St. Eustache stands also in 
this neighbourhood, begun in 1532, and com- 
pleted in the following century. ‘This interest- 
ing structure is a remarkable specimen of the 
style of La Renaissance des Arts, or Italianised 
Elizabethan, the arches being pointed, and the 
shafts of the series of columns slender almost to 
absurdity. The effect, however condemnable 
the principle, is very striking. ‘he church is 
three hundred and eighteen feet long, by one 
hundred and thirty-two feet wide, and ninety feet 
in height, the largest in Paris after Notre Dame ; 
and contains some painted glass, and the marble 
tomb of Colbert; who, as well as the poet Voi- 
ture, and several other eminent historical per- 
sonages, was buried in St. Eustache. ‘The choir 
of this church is distinguished for the excellence 
of its music. 

Returning to the river, and following the quays 
facing the long facade of the gallery of the Louvre, 
many noble residences will be found on the Quai 
Conti, besides innumerable interesting shops, 
exclusively devoted to objects of virtd. Among 
them, at No. 5, is the Hotel formerly inhabited 
by the celebrated Baron Denon, the traveller and 
antiquarian; and at No. 1, the former residence 
of the Marquis de Villette, where Voltaire ex- 
pired, in a chamber which, for forty-seven years, 
was kept closed by the succeeding proprietors ; 
a cireumstance which gave rise to a thousand 
absurd rumours concerning this mysterious apart- 
ment. 

Nearly opposite is an iron bridge of three 
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arehes, opened in 1834; and, further on, the 


Pont Royal, built by Mansart, in 1684, by order 
of Louis X1V. 

[tus four hundred and thirty-two feet in length, 
and was constructed with some difficulty, on ac- 
count of the force of the current. ‘The sireet to 
which it leads, in the Faubourg St. Germain, is 
sull called the Rue du Bac, from the bac, or 
ferry-boat, in which the Seine was crossed to 


the Pont Royal. 

From this bridge to that of La Concorde the 
river assumes a noble aspect; having on its 
northern shore the fine groves and gardens of the 
Tuileries; and on its southern, a succession of 
princely mansions, divided from the quay by 
gardens, their entrances being in the Rue de 
Lille. 

The first of these is the Hotel Praslin, with a 
noble terrace towards the river; divided from 











which by a vast but unsightly cavalry barrack, 
is one of -the stateliest edifices of modern times, 
the Palais du Quai d’ Orsay, commenced by Na- 
poleon under the administration of the Duc de 
Cadore, and at that period destined to become 
the residence of the minister for foreign affairs. 
It was left incomplete till the year 1830, when 
Charles X. allotied it for the triennial exhibition 
of the produets of French industry ; the tempo- 
rary buildings for which never cost less to go- 
vernment than a sum of £12,000. But since 
the accession of Louis Philippe it has been gra- 
dually progressing towards completion, under 
the direction of Monsieur Lacornay. 

“This splendid pile consists of a vast quadran- 
gle with two smaller courts adjoining, forming, 
with the surrounding building, wings to the cen- 
tre. ‘The river front presents a long series of 
windows under the arches of a ‘I'uscan colon- 
nade, surmounted by a similar series of the Ionic 
order, crowned by an attic in the Italian style. 

The court is surrounded by galleries and 
arcades, also in the Italian style; the ceilings 
being richly gilt. Four splendid staireases con- 
duet to the four grand suites of apartments, which 
are decorated in the richest and noblest manner, 
the galleries being inlaid with the different mar- 
bles of France. It is, in fact, considered of too 
gorgeous a nature to be appropriate to the official 
purposes for which it is destined. 

A little further stands the palace of the Legion 
of Honour, formerly that of the Prince de Salm, 
for whom it was built in 1786; and upon whose 
execution, eight years afterwards, during the 
revolution, it was disposed of by lottery, and 
won by a coéffeur, who, in 1803, disposed of it 
to the imperial government for its present pur- 
pose. ‘I'he entrance and court are handsome, 
decorated in the principal front with Corinthian 
columns; and towards the quay there is a fine 


attain the ‘Tuileries, previous to the erection of 
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tached-to one or two of them are swimming 
schools. Above the bridge of La Concorde are 
numberless battoirs de linge, or waslherwomen’s 
booths, which somewhat deieriorate from ihe 
charm of the river. 

There is searcely a stronger point of contrast 
between Paris and London than their respective 
rivers; the magnificent Thames, with all its 
commercial associations, presenting, perhaps, the 
most active thoroughfare of London; the Seine, 
navigable only for small craft,—woodrafis or 
wine barges from Burgundy,—or cargoes of corn, 
paving stones, or manufaciured goods from Nor- 
mandy,—exhibiting only a couple of diminutive 
steamboats, in place of the hundreds constantly 
in transit on the Thames and crowning its waters 
with a perpetual canopy of smoke. 





The buildings of Paris are no where seen to 
better advantage than from the bridges. The 
view from the Pont Royal of the island, with the 
picturesque turrets of the Conciergerie and tow- 





ers of Notre Dame, for instance, forms a beautiful 
picture ; of which the atmosphere is as clear, and 
the waters as glassy, as if unconnecied with a 
populous city. ‘l'o a person newly arrived from 
London, the cloudless sky appears to have at- 
tained a sudden elevation. At the bridge of 
Austerlitz, the Seine is blue and limpid, from 
having received the waters of the Marne; and on 
the suspension bridge leading from the Champs 
Elysées to the Invalides, the rural landseape to- 
wards Passy, and the heights of Bellevue, afford 
as beautiful a termination at one extremity, as 
the domes and towers of the city at the other. 
Of the former, the most striking to the eye of a 
stranger are the gilt dome of the Hotel des In- 
valides, the fine cupola of the Pantheon, the 
domes of the church of the Assumption and hos- 
pital of Val de Grace, and the small cupola of 
the observatory. Of the latter, the noble Gothic 
tower of St. Jacques de Ja Boucherie, 156 feet in 
height, (of which the church was destroyed in 
the revolution, and a market erected on the site, ) 
and the double towers of Notre Dame, are the 
most remarkable; but so few in number com- 
paratively with our own metropolis, that the 
peaked roofs of the palace of the Tuileries and 
Hotel de Ville, and the lofiy frontage of the 
church of St. Gervais, form prominent land-marks 
from many parts of the city. 

The most advantageous points for viewing 
Paris from the surrounding heights, are the Rue 
Basse at Passy; the gardens of the interesting 
old abbey of Montmartre, where a telegraph is 
erected ; the steps of the chapel in the cemetery 
of Pére la Chaise ; and the Mount in the Jardin 
des Plantes. 

The column of the Place Vendome, the towers 
of Notre Dame, the gallery of the domes of the 
Invalides and Pantheon, are also resorted to for 











saloon, in the form of a rotunda, the diameter of 
which is forty feet. 

Along the quay stand the noble residences of 
the Dukes of La Tremouille, D’Havary, and 
others, as far as the Palais Bourbon, or Chamber 
of Deputies, which fronts the Pont de la Con- 
corde. 

Here may be seen, in the bed of the river, one 
of the floating baths which contribute so much 
to the comfort and cleanliness of the French. 
Between the Pont Royal and Pont Neuf are in- 
numerable others, among them the celebrated 
Bains Vigier; the wealthy proprietor of which 
is a member of the Chamber of Deputies. The 
price of these baths varies from one penny to ten: 
and the distribution is highly commodious. At- 











the purpose, particularly by English travellers, 
who, as Jefferson Hogg, in his ‘Tour in Switzer- 
land, observes, have ‘‘an especial genius for 
knocking their heads against the sky.” 
CHAPTER X. 
Pont de la Concorde—Palais Bourbon—Chamber of De- 
puties—Place de Louis XV.—Elysée Bourbon. 
The bridge of Louis X VI., or Pont de la Con- 
corde, was erected at the breaking out of the first 
revolution ; fifty thousand pounds having been 
appropriated to its construction, which was com- 
pleted in 1791. It is a handsome bridge, nearly 


five hundred feet in length ; and a porticn of the 
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materials of the old Bastille were used in the 
building. For many years, twelve colossal sta- 
tues of white marble graced the pedestals in- 
serted at intervals along the parapets; but the 
effect of these being considered injurious, they 
have been removed to the courtyard of the Na- 
tional Museum at Versailles; being effigies of 
the worthies of France, by the first sculptors of 
the day. 

At the extremity of this fine bridge stands the 
Chamber of Deputies, erected in 1722, for the 
duchess dowager of Bourbon, by an Italian named 
Girardini, and Mansart. It afterwards fell into 
the hands of her grandson, the Prince de Condé ; 
and though still incomplete at the breaking out 
of the revolution, had then cost upwards of a 
million sterling, and was one of the first man- 
sions plundered by the populace. ‘The council, 
of five hundred appropriated it to their use in 
1795,—followed by the Corps Legislatif; and 
during the imperial reign it was arranged and 
beautified to become the seat of the Chamber of 
Deputies. 

On the restoration of the Bourbons, the Prince 
de Condé claimed it as his property; and for 
many years the point was disputed by the state ; 
till, in 1829, it was decided that government, on 
payment of a certain sum to the prince, should 
retain possession of the part devoted to legislative 
purposes, which had been rebuilt at public ex- 
pense. Very recently, the whole remaining 
portion, formerly inhabited by the unfortunate 
Duke of Bourbon, consisting of a beautiful pavi- 
lion encompassed with gardens, and opening to 
the Rue de |’Université, has been purchased of 
his heirs by government, and annexed to the 
palace of the Chamber of Deputies for the habi- 
tation of the president. 

The private portion of the Palais Bourbon in- 
cludes ten different courts, has stabling for two 
hundred and fifty horses ; and the garden terrace 
extends to a length of fifteen hundred feet. 

The interior of the Chamber of Deputies, is a 
semicircular hall, ornamented with twenty lonic 
columns of white marble, with gilt capitals; the 
president’s chair and tribune of the speaking 
member forming the centre of the axis of the 
semicirele. Allegorical statues by Pradier, I’oy- 
atier, and «ther modern sculptors, adorn the 
chamber; and in front of the tribune, or rostrum, 
is a bas relief in marble. ‘The galleries for pub- 
lie accommodation contain five hundred persons ; 
and in an upper gallery are seats for the report- 
ers. 
The seats of the deputies are amphitheatrically 
disposed, and reach the base of the columns; the 
whole being fitted up with green and gold, and 
a space left before each member to form a desk. 
The lower bench is appropriated half to the min- 
isters of state, the other half to the functionaries 
of the chamber; and when about to speak, the 
member quits his place, and ascends the tribune 
commanding the whole assembly. Every deputy 
has his specific place, and retains it throughout 
the session. Singular agitation sometimes pre- 
vails in consequence of disputes for possession of 


WALDIE’S LIBRARY. 








|chamber are airy md commodious. In one of 


the antechambers is a fine statue of Mirabeau. 

| ‘he library, which consists of forty-four 
‘thousand volumes, contains also some curious 
MSS., particularly those of Rousseau. The 
gallery in which these are deposited has a vaulted 
ceiling ; aud the English visiter will find there a 
complete series of the parliamentary reports and 
papers of our house of commons, which are 
regularly interchanged between the two govern- 
ments. 

Tickets of admission to the debates are readily 
obtained; and on occasion of any important 
question, the tribunes of the royal family and 
corps diplomatique are thronged with fashiona- 
ble auditors of both sexes. 

The northern front of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, facing the bridge, is adorned with a stu- 
pendous portico built by Puget in 1804, at a 
cost of £70,000 sterling. In a breadth of one 
hundred feet, on the summit of a flight of twenty- 
nine handsome steps, it has twelve Corinthian 
columns, supporting a pediment enriched with 
an historical bas relief. 

At the foot of the steps are colossal statues, 
upon pedestals eighteen feet high, of Justice and 
Prudence, as well as portrait statues of Sully 
and Colbert, and the Chancellors |’ Hopital and 
D’Aguesseau. ‘This portico, which is utterly 
incongruous with the building of which it forms 
the entrance, is now regarded as in false taste, 
though at one time much admired, and forming 
a striking feature viewed from the Place de Louis 
XV. 
Of all the improvements effected of late yéars 
in the French metropolis, the reorganisation of 
this noble Place is the most imposing. 

The Place de Louis XV. is an area of seven 
hundred and fifty feet by five hundred and twenty- 
eight; which, till the middle of the last century, 
consisted of a vacant plot of ground, dividing the 
Champs Elysées from the gardens of the ‘Tuile- 
ries; impassable during the winter from the mud, 
—in summer from the dust.—By the year 1772 
it was converted into an irregular square, after the 
designs of Gabriel, having fosses with stone 
balustrades, with pavilions placed octagonally. 
‘The original object was to place in the centre of 
the Place an equestrian bronze statue of Louis 
XV.. voted by the city of Paris after the peace 
of Aix la Chapelle; which was destroyed with 
great difficulty by the populace on the 12th of 
August, 1792. 

The Place de Louis XV. was then converted 
into the Place de la Révolution; a permanent 
guillotine being erected there, which served for 
the execution of the king and queen, and the 
greater part of the nobility of France. 

A plaster colossal cast of Liberty then graced 
the centre of the Place; which, in 1800; gave 
way to a column announcing the name of the 
square to have been again changed into Place de 
la Concorde. 

On the downfall of Napoleon, in 1815, it re- 
sumed its original designation of Place de Louis 





XV., which was again varied to Place de Louis 


the tribune, the decision resting with the presi- | XVI. on the accession of Charles X. 


dent, who is continually ringing a litte bell | 


From that epoch till the year 1836, it remained 


placed on the table before him, to enforce order | in an unfinished state. But under the auspices 


and silence. ‘The greater number of the depu- 
ties read their speeches ; but a few of the lead- 
ing lawyers in the chamber, as well as Monsieur 
Thiers, Monsieur de ‘Tracy, and other men of 
note, trust to their power of oratory, and acquire 
a proportionate influence over their anditors. 
The lobbies and offices connected with the 





of Louis Philippe, the whole area has now been 


admirably paved, and lighted by forty magnificent 
candelabra for gas: the fosses diminished in size 
and replanted ; and the pavilions surmounted by 


_ colossal statues, representing the eight principal 


cities of France. 
In the centre, subjected to so many successive 
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projects, has been placed on a noble pedestal the 
obelisk of Luxor, an Egyptian monolithe of 
granite seventy-two feet in height; and on either 
side of this, divided by the carriage road and 
noble foot terraces of asphaltic pavement, two 
noble fountains, embellished with allegorical 
bronze figures of river gods, which throw up 
superb jets of water, in addition to the copious 
stream falling from a reversed patera into a second 
basin. 


The brilliancy and beauty of the Place de 
Louis XV., when on a summer afternoon these 
fine fountains are playing, hundreds of persons 
promenading on the terraces, and innumerable 
handsome equipages proceeding towards the 
Champs Elysées and the Bois de Boulogne, 
form one of the most striking pictures of metro- 
politan luxury that ean well be imagined. 

The objects surrounding the Place de Louis 
XV. are of the noblest nature ;—on two sides, 
the groves of the ‘Tuileries and Champs Elysées, 
having at the entrance of the latter two lofty pe- 
destals surmounted by restive horses checked by 
a groom—the work of Coustou and formerly 
adorning the palace of Marly,—with correspond- 
ing groups at the entrance of the ‘luileries gar- 
dens: while on the opposite bank of the Seine 
are seen the fine portico of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, the dome of the Invalides, and a line of no- 
ble mansions; and on the corresponding side, 
the two magnificent structures of the Garde 
Meuble or Admiralty, with their Corinthian 
facades, in which Gabriel attempted to rival the 
colonnade of the Louvre. Between these, at 
the extremity of the noble Rue Royale, is disco- 
vered the noble front of the Madeleine—the Par- 
thenon of modern Europe. 

It is scarcely possible to conceive a finer as- 
semblage of architectural or national monuments; 
and the entrance into Paris from Neuilly may be 
pronounced the most majestic approach to any 
capital in the world. 

It was in the Rue Royale, adjoining the Place, 
that, on occasion of the public rejoicings for the 
marriage of Louis XVI, with Marie Antoinette 
in May 1770, three thousand persons were tram- 
pled to death;—chiefly from the obstructions 
produced by the unfinished state of the streets 
and structures connecting the quays with the Bou- 
levarts. ‘This terrible event, and the destruction 
of two thousand eight hundred persons by the 
guillotine on the same spot, associates a melan- 
choly impression with the splendours of the 
ge brilliant and imposing Place de Louis 

At the corner of the Place de Louis XV. is a 
fine Hotel, now occupied by the Ottoman em- 
bassy, forming the residence of Grimod de la 
Reyniere, author of the celebrated Almanac des 
Gourmands; a small café, opening exteriorly 
under the terrace of which occupies a vaulted 
chamber, said to have been built as a refuge for 
the former proprietor during thunder-storms, of 
which he was much in awe. 

At the other extremity is the Hotel at the cor- 
ner of the Rue St. Florentin, occupied for many 
years by Prince Talleyrand, and purchased at 
his death for about £180,000 by the Rothschild 
family. It is now let in apartments to different 
families ; among others, to a legitimate successor 
of the prince in the person of the Princess Lieven, 
whose society comprises nearly the same perso- 


nages that figured in the salon of the Machiavel’ 


of the age. Between these two mansions, form- 
ing part of the fine structure erroneously known 
10 
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by the name of the Garde Meuble, is the Hotel 


of the Due de Crillon. 

At the further extremity of the Faubourg St. 
Honoré stands the palace of the Elysée Bour- 
bon, inhabited by Napoleon after his return from 
the island of Elba; and in 1814 and 1815, by 
the Emperor Alexander and the Duke of Wel- 
lington. 

This fine mansion, erected in 1718, after the 

lans of Molet for the Comte d’Evreux, was pur- 
chased fifty years afterwards by Louis XV. for 
Madame de Pompadour, and re-purchased after 
her death from her brother the Marquis de 
Marigny, as a residence for ambassadors extra- 
ordinary during their sejourn in Paris. 

In 1778 it fell into the hands of Beaujon the 
fermier general, by whom it was fitted up in the 
most gorgeous manner; and, after his death, 
was bought by the Duchesse de Bourbon, who 
resided there till the revolution. 

During the ten following years, being national 
property, it was used for — affairs, chiefly 
to contain the printing offices for government 
papers,—the Imprimerie Royale being partly 
destroyed. On its reorganisation, the Elysée 
was opened as a place of public entertainment ; 
but having been purchased in 1804 by Murat, 
became the residence of the sister of Napoleon 
till, on their nomination to be king and queen of 
Naples it was bought by Napoleon, with whom, 
on account of the privacy of the gardens for daily 
exercise, it was a favourite residence. 

It was again his fortune to reside there during 
the period of the Cent Jours ; and in 1816, the 
Elysée Bourbon was bestowed by Louis XVIII. 
on his nephew the Duc de Berri, who lived 
there till his assassination, when his royal wi- 
dow and children removed to the palace of the 
Tuileries. 

The palace is still crown property ; but having 
been stripped of its furniture by the sale of the 
property of the Duc de Bourdeaux, is in so 
wretched a condition, that the sum of £80,000 
is the estimate for placing it in a habitable state. 

The apartments are interesting from their his- 
torical associations, as well as from some curious 
fresco paintings in the worst taste, by Dubois, 
the figures by Vernet, representing the chateau 
of Dusseldorf and Neuilly, then occupied by 
Murat. 

In a small apartment, now called a chapel, 
was the Depot of imperial maps, where Napo- 
leon is said to have traced the plans of his cam- 
paigns. ‘The gardens are laid out with shrub- 
beries in the English style; but the spot has a 
deserted and melancholy aspect. 





CHAPTER XI. 


The Champs Elysées—Quartier Beaujon—Are de I’ Etoile 
—Chainp de Mais—Ecole Militaire—Hotel des Inva- 
lides. 


The Champs Elysées were created in 1616, 
by Marie de Medicis, during the minority of 
Louis XIII. ; who, having purchased the tract of 
ground lying between the extremity of the gar- 
dens of the Tuileries and the river, caused it to 
be planted in avenues, and surrounded by a fence 
with iron gates, with a view of affording exclu- 
sive recreation to the court. It then bore the 
name of Cours la Reine, which the road nearest 
to the Seine still retains. 

In 1670, a considerable addition was made to 
the ground, under the ministry of Colbert, who 
purchased 


the portion adjoining the village of 








ee __ 


La Roule, and laid it out with plantations and 


grass-plots. ‘This new promenade was called 
Le Grand Cours, to distinguish it from that of 
the queen. 

It was not till the reign of Louis XV., when 
his mistress Madame de Pompadour became pro- 
prietress of the palace of the Elysée Bourbon, 
which from the extremity of the Faubourg St. 
Honoré overlooks the Champs Elysées, that 
considerable alterations were made there. A 
portion of the ground was annexed to her house 
as a garden; while the remainder assumed its 
present designation. At her suggestion, the 
plantations of Colbert, which impeded the view 
from her house, were cut down; but at her death, 
in 1764, the ground was replanted in its present 
form, and a number of cafés and other buildings 
erected. Towards the new Barriére de |’ Etoile 
the ground was considerably jowered, so as to 
afford a more agreeable view from the palace of 
the Tuileries; and at that period the Champs 
Elysées became the fashionable promenade 
which it has ever since remained. 

The length, from the Place de Louis XV. to 
the Arc de |’Etoile, is a mile and a quarter; the 
grand avenue being in a direct line from the cen- 
tral pavilion of the palace to the bridge of Neu- 
illy, through the arch. ‘The extreme breadth of 
the Champs Elysées is seven liundred yards ; 
but the eastern boundary is not much more than 
half that extent. 

During the occupation of the allies in 1814, a 
Cossack camp was formed on this spot. The 
succeeding year, the English troops were en- 
camped there; and considerable injury was ne- 
cessarily sustained by the plantations. Three 
years afterwards, all was repaired, and great 
improvements effected; among others, an open- 
ing was made towards the front of the noble 
Hotel des Invalides; and the roads, which are 
still far from good, were amended by drainage. 

‘Two large squares on either side are left clear 
for military evolutions—reviews constantly taking 
place in the carrés during the summer season ; 
and on occasions of public rejoicing, military 
spectacles are exhibited to the soldiery on the 
same spot. 

In the Avenue de Marigny, and on the side 
bounded by the Faubourg St. Honoré, stand 
many of the noblest residences in Paris; among 
others, the Hotel Borghese, now the property of 
the British embassy, the Hotels of the Duc 
d’Albufera, the Marchioness de Pontalba, the 
Due de Stacpole, Monsieur Delmar, the Duc de 
Saulx ; and nearer to the Faubourg du Roule, the 
charming residence of the Comte de Flahault, 
the scene of some remarkable diplomatic fétes 
during the empire. 

On the opposite side, adjoining Chaillot, is the 
Hotel Marbeuf,—and to the right, nearly on the 
summit of the ascent, a new quarter called the 
Quartier Beaujon, created on the site of the hotel 
and gardens of the famous financier Beaujon, the 
founder of the hospital and chapel bearing his 
name, in the adjoining Faubourg du Roule. 
These gardens were open to the public at the 
period of the occupation of Paris by the allies ; 
and it was there the Montagnes Russes, a dan- 
gerous amusement afterwards suppressed by go- 
vernment, and pleasantly described in Moore’s 
** Fudge Family in Paris,” were first established. 
This quarter is chiefly occupied by viilas and 
boarding schools. The royal stables are situated 
in a handsome structure in the Rue des Ecuries 
d’ Artois, adjoining the Champs Elysées. 

Half way up the central road, or Avenue de 
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Neuilly, is the Rond Pont,—destined at various 
periods to receive a variety of embellishments, 
and where a fountain is about to be erected. 
Near this spot are a variety of cafés and guin- 
gueties, devoted to the pleasures of the people ; 
among others, the vast Salle de Mars. Of late 
years, a temporary equestrian circus has been 
erected there every summer, capable of holding 
two thousand persons, where the troop of Fran- 
coni performs nightly. ‘There are also two 
public concerts in the open air; the gardens of 
the Chatelet, and the Concert d’Eté, the per- 
formances in which are highly meritorious. Mi- 
nor exhibitions of tumblers, conjurors, and 
dancing-dogs, abound on every side; and the 
whole promenade of the Champs Elysées, 
throughout the summer months, exhibits a per- 
petual fair. On occasions of public illumination 
for the fétes of July, or royal birth-days, nothing 
can exceed the beauty of the Champs Elysées. 
Early in the spring, the drive is resorted to by 
the fashionable world every afternoon, in the 
same manner as the Ring in Hyde Park; possess- 
ing over the Bois de Boulogne the advantage of 
being regularly watered. During the summer, it 
is frequented by the same order of persons from 
dinner-time till dark, the usual dining hour of the 
Parisians being six o’clock. On these oceasions 
the show of equipages is very brilliant, though 
on the average greatly inferio: to those of our 
own country. 

On the two days preceding Good Friday, and 
on Easter Sunday, occurs what is called the pro- 
menade de Longchamp, from the name of an ab- 
bey in the Bois de Boulogne celebrated during 
the last century for the beauty of its church 
music, to which the fashionable world used to 
repair to hear the office of Les ‘Ténébres chant- 
ed by the opera chorus. ‘Though the abbey was 
abolished at the revolution, the custom of repair- 
ing to Longchamp in Passion Week had taken 
such deep root, as a means of displaying the 
spring fashions, and new equipages of the beau- 
ties of the day, that it still prevails, though the 
motive has ceased to exist. It may be observed, 
however, on every successive year, probably 
owing to the uncertainty of the weather at that 
early season, that there are more gendarmes to 
keep order in the throng, and pedestrian specta- 
tors, than carriages in the drive. The spring 
fashions and colours in Paris are proverbially de- 
termined by les Modes de Longchamp. 

Nearly opposite the Rond Pont is a desolate- 
looking avenue leading to the river, called |’ Allée 
des Veuves; having been used for the airings of 
the widows of the fashionable world, at a period 
when it was considered indecent for persons in 
very deep mourning to appear in the brilliant 
avenue of the Champs Elysées. 

A little further on, is a new quarter called Le 
Quartier de Francois I. from a curious villa 
erected there; the facade of which was con- 
structed and sculptured for that monarch by Jean 
Goujon, and brought from Moret, near Fontaine- 
bleau. 

But the grand ornament of the Champs Ely- 
sées is the noble triumphal arch at the entrance 
of the Barriére de |’Etoile, recently completed. 
This noble monument was first devised by Na- 
poleon, and a decree passed for its erection, in 
February, 1806. One of the architects selected 
to form the design, M. Chalgrin, unfortunately 
died during the early progress of the work; the 
first stone having been laid by a simple work- 
man in August, 1806, on the emperor’s birth- 
day, during the administration of the Duc de 
11 
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Cadore. The foundations of stone for this enor- 
mous superstructure were laid to the depth of 
twenty-five feet below the surface. 

A temporary arch of wood and canvas was 
erected on the spot in honour of the nuptials of 
Napoleon and Maria Louisa, the imperial bride 
making her triumphal entry into the capital under 
an arch formed according to the original design. 
The works were thenceforward entrusted to M. 
Goust; but being abandoned on the downfall of 
the emperor, they remained ten years inactive. 

After the Spanish campaign of the Due d’An- 
gouléme, in 1823, it was resolved to complete 
the Are de |’Etoile in honour of his victories ; 
and by 1828, considerable progress had been 
made under the direction of Monsieur Hugot. 

In 1832, the works were resumed under the 
auspices of the new government; and the whole 
having been submitted to the superintendence of 
M. Blouet, commissions were given for the 
sculptures intended to complete this magnificent 
monument, which, from first to last, has cost 
£400,000 sterling. 

The extreme height of the Are de l’Etoile is 
one hundred and fifty-two feet, by one hundred 
and thirty-seven of breadth, and sixty-eight of 
depth. The elevation of the centre arch is ninety 
feet by forty-five; the transversal arches of the 
piers being fifty-seven feet by twenty-five. 

‘I'he arch faces towards Paris on one side, to- 
wards Neuilly on the other; the piers on either 
side being ornamented by projecting pedestals, 
supporting colossal groups of sculpture. A bold 
cornice forms the impost of the main arch; and 
in the spaces between this and the frieze are 
compartments adorned with fine alto reliefs. 

The attic has also a rich cornice and entabla- 
ture ; and under the piers of the grand arch are 
inscribed the names of all the victories of Napo- 
leon; under the transversal ones, the names of 
the generals who tended to their achievement. 

Of the four groups of sculpwre gracing the 
piers, of which each figure is in the proportion 
of eighteen feet, the northern one, executed by 
Rude, and generally considered the best, repre- 
sents the departure of the army in 1792. The 
southern one of the same front by Cortot, repre- 
sents the triumph of Napoleon in 1810. On the 
western front, both groups are by Etex; the one 
representing the resistance of the French against 
the allied army in 1814; the other, the peace 
concluded in 1815. 

The alto reliefs are by Seurre, Lemaire, Fou- 
chere, Chaponniére, Marochetti, and Goethe ; 
representing the passage of the bridge of Arcola, 
the taking of Alexandria, the death of General 
Marceau, the battle of Jemappes, and the battle 
of Austerlitz; and these are considered more me- 
ritorious, in point of spirit and execution, than 
the larger groups. 

Of the ninety-six victories, the names of which 
are inscribed under the grand arch, a few will 
strike the English spectator with surprise as 
being usually claimed by the British army; 
among others, the battle of Toulouse. 

In each of the piers is a staircase, leading to a 
suite of vaulted rooms in the interior of the mo- 
nument, over the arch; and from the platform on 
the summit of these, nothing can exceed the 
magnificence of the view over Paris and the en- 
virons. ‘The concierge is an old soldier of the 
empire. 

The arch, situated on a lofty platform of con- 
siderable extent, is viewed to advantage on all 
sides, and forms a conspicuous object for many 
miles round. It is surrounded by a circular area, 
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with handsome bronze posts and chains, well 
lighted at night with gas lamps. 

On the southern bank of the Seine, opposite to 
the Champs Elysées, are two of the most strik- 
ing monuments connected with the military in- 
terests of France ; the Champ de Mars, and the 
Hotel des Invalides. 

The Champ de Mars is a vast area, two thou- 
sand seven hundred feet by one thousand three 
hundred and twenty in extent, fenced by a fosse 
and surrounded by a belt of trees. ‘This spot is 
destined to military exercises for the garrison of 
Paris; and in May and September, the Paris 
races, under the patronage of government, take 
place on four successive Sundays. 

The most remarkable purpose, however, to 
which the Champ de Mars has been devoted, 
was the Féte de la Fédération in July, 1790; 
when the present embankments were formed by 
the gratuitous labours of sixty thousand persons. 

It was then that the celebrated chorus of * ca 
ira’’ was composed for the encouragement of the 
labourers ; and on the altar of La Patrie, erected 
in front of the Ecole Militaire, Louis XVI. took 
the oath to maintain the new constitution imposed 
upon him by the revolutionists. 

Immediately after the return of Napoleon from 
Elba, in 1815, previous to the Waterloo cam- 
paign, a Champ de Mai was held in his presence 
on the same spot: and it was there also that 
Louis Philippe distributed their standards to the 
National Guard, after the revolution of July. 

At the southern extremity of the Champ de 
Mars, fronting the Seine, stands the noble build- 
ing of the Ecole Militaire, now used as barracks ; 
but destined by Louis XV., by whom it was 
erected in 1752, for the gratuitous education of 
five hundred young men of noble birth, whose 
families were connected with military life. Fo- 
reigners were admissible, on paying about one 
hundred pounus entrance. 


The structure, which was built afier the de- 
signs of Gabriel. and took ten years for the com- 
pletion, is composed of two handsome courts ; 
one front having a gallery enriched with Doric 
columns, while the grand front unites on the 
three stories the Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian 
orders; the central projection having ten hand- 
some Corinthian columns ;—on the pediment 
over which is a fine clock by Lepaute, supported 
by allegorical figures. 

The interior is nobly distributed,—having a 
superb chapel, the roof of which is supported by 
twenty Corinthian columns, a fine hail, and a 
Salle de Conseil, adorned with military trophies. 
The interior was, however, ravaged during the 
revolution, and the paintings destroyed. 

An observatory attached to the school in 1768, 
by the Duke of Choiseul, for the famous Lalande, 
still exists, but is of no great importance. 

The Ecole Militaire, which was very unpopu- 
lar as an aristocratic institution, was suppressed 
by a decree of the council, immediately previous 
to the assembly of the States General; and the 
buildings were destined to be converted into a 
public hospital supplementary to the Hotel Dieu. 
During the revolution, however, they were used 
for cavalry barracks; and having been completely 
restored under Napoleon, were organised for the 
same purpose, to which they have ever since 
been devoted. 

In the Champ de Mars were deposited, in 
several different pits, considerable proportion 
of the bodies of the victims of July, which were 


enclosures, bearing the tricoloured flag, mark the 
spot of their interment. 

Immediately opposite to the noble front of the 
Ecole Militaire is the bridge of Jena,—com- 
menced in 1806, and finished in 1813, under the 
imperial auspices, after the designs of Dillon. It 
is nearly five hundred feet long, and has five 
semicircular arches ; being the first formed in the 
metropolis on a horizontal line. ‘The general 
architecture of the Bridge of Jena is both simple 
and noble, a miniature of Waterloo Bridge. 

The name of * Jena,” a victory gained by the 
French over the armies of Prussia im October, 
1806, rendering it obnoxious to the Prussians, 
they were on the point of blowing up the bridge 
when in possession of Paris in 1814. After 
many negotiations between the Council and 
Marshal Blucher, it was agreed that the bridge 
should be spared, on certain concessions ; among 
which, was the change of its name into Pont des 
Invalides. By the present government, however, 
the original name, which had been constantly in 
use among the people, has been restored. 

On the northern shore, opposite to the bridge 
of Jena, plantations were made and foundations 
laid by Napoleon for a palace of marble, intend- 
ed to be erected for the King of Rome, on the 
site of the old convent of the Dames de St. 
Marie. 

The Hotel des Invalides stands at the north- 
western extremity of the Faubourg St. Germain, 
fronting the river and the Champs Elysées; 
being a college for the decayed military of the 
French nation. af 
The first military hospital founded in Patis was 
by Henri lV. in 1596; who devoted to this purpose 
a secularised monastery in the Faubourg St. Mar- 
cel. This being found inadequate, the institution 
was removed by his son, Louis XIII., to the old 
episcopal chateau of Bieétre near Paris: nor was 
it till the reign of Louis XIV., and at the insti- 
gation of his minister, Louvois, that the present 
magnificent establishment was projected. By 
the year 1706 the whole was completed. 

The second church, with its magnificent dome, 
was afterwards added by Mansart, for the pur- 
pose of military thanksgivings. 

The Hotel des Invalides has fifteen courts, 

and covers sixteen acres of ground. The gover- 
nor is a marshal of France, with other general 
officers as sub-commandants ; the corps of offi- 
cers, inmates of the establishment, amounting to 
two hundred, and the soldiers to four thousand 
men. ‘The buildings, however, are calculated to 
contain seven thousand invalids. ‘The governer, 
who is in possession of seventy-one rooms, has 
a stipend of £1600 per annum. Every soldier, 
after thirty years’ service, or if disabled by 
wounds, is entitled to the benefits of the institu- 
tion, which is under the control of the minister 
of war. 
The frontage of the Hotel measures six hundred 
and twelve feet, the centre being decorated with 
Ionic pilasters, supporting an arch, under which 
is an equestrian portrait of Louis XIV. in bas re- 
lief; bearing the inscription— 


Ludovicus Magnus, 
Militibus regali munificentia 
In perpetuum providens, 
Has edes posuit 
An. M.DC.LXXV. 


The principal court yard is surrounded with 
handsome buildings, having well-proportioned 
areades and galleries, and measuring three hun- 
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two. The four refectories are spacious, each 
being a hundred and fifty feet long; and the 
kitchens are especially deserving notice. Among 
other gigantic cooking utensils are two coppers, 
calculated to cook twelve hundred pounds of 
meat each,— being the daily consumption of the 
establishment, when full. 

‘I'he library, presented by Napoleon, contains 
twenty thousand volumes; and in the adjoining 
council chamber is an ill-executed collection of 
portraits of the marshals of France, removed in 
succession from the Salle des Maréchaux at the 

alace of the ‘Tuileries. 

‘The Church of the Invalides is divided into 
two portions, the Eglise Ancienne and the 
Dome; the first consisting of a nave, with side 
aisles supporting a gallery that rises behind the 
arches of the central part, which rest upon Co- 
rinthian pilasters. Above the cornice are arched 
windows,—the light from which falls upon the 
banners ranged along the chureh. ‘This nave is 
two hundred and ten feet long, by seventy-two 
feet broad, and sixty-six feet high; and in the 
time of Napoleon boasted three thousand flags, 
conquered by the French on the field of battle! 
Previous to the entrance of the allies into Paris, 
in 1814, the Duc de Feltre, minister of war, 
caused these trophies to be burned, and the 
sword of Frederick the Great, deposited at the 
Invalides, to be broken, rather than have them 
re-conquered by the enemy. Great opposition, 
however, was made to the execution of this order 
by the Invalids. 

flags now adorning the church consist of 
two English flags, and a considerable number of 
Spanish, Portuguese, and Algerine standards. 
In the nave are monuments to the memory of 
one or two governors of the Invalides; the 
Comte de Guibert, who died in 1786, and the 
Duc de Coigny, who died in 1822. 

A: Lady Chapel has been recently formed op- 
posite to the pulpit, which is of white marble, 
with gilt ornaments ; and a superb metallic balus- 
trade rails off a portion of the nave to form a 
choir. The high altar consists of a splendid 
canopy supported by Corinthian pillars, situated 
at the junction of the two churches, and serving 
for both. 

The second church, added by Mansart, con- 
sists of a rotunda surmounted by a dome, rising 
from a square hall, a hundred and thirty-eight 
feet in length. ‘The total height is three hundred 
and twenty-three feet, from the pavement to the 
summit of the cross; the former being a chef 
d’euvre of art, inlaid with different coloured 
marbles in fleur de lys, cyphers, and the Cordon 
of the St. Esprit. ‘This pavement was about to 
be torn up by the revolutionary mob, in 1793, as 
containing emblems of the Bourbons; and was 
preserved only by the presence of mind which 
suggested that * the lillies of France could not be 
better placed than where they might be trodden 
under foot by all good patriots.” ‘The high altar, 
which was at that time completely demolished, 
was restored by Boischard during the reign of 
Napoleon, and is very magnificent. ‘There are 
six lateral chapels to the dome, embellished with 
pictures by Coypel and Bon Boulogne,—a mo- 
nument by Lebrun to Marshal Turenne, and 
another to Vauban, the great military engineer. 

The exterior of the dome of the Invalides is 
very imposing. The tower is surrounded by 

composite columns in pairs, with buttresses 
at the four points corresponding with the angles 
of the lower story, surmounted by an attic with 
circular headed windows, from which springs 
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the graceful curve of the dome,—ribbed into 
twelve compartments, and adorned with military 
trophies, which, as well as the ribs, are richly 
gilt. A lantern, surmounted by a spire and 
globe with a cross, also gilt, rises above the 
dome, which is of wood covered with lead, the 
two outward domes being of stone. 

The southern front of the dome of the invali- 
des is adorned with a handsome Corinthian por- 
tico, with allegorical statues placed in front of 
the pilasters of the upper story. 

A new interest has within the last year been 
attached. to the church of the Invalides, from the 


struction ;—the Hotel de Galifet, built in 1785, 
after the designs of Legrand, and long oceupied 


Northumberland during his residence at Paris, 
as ambassador extraordinary for the coronation 
of Charles-X. ;—the celebrated convent of Pan- 
thémont, now a cavalry barrack ; the Hotel de 
Luynes, the Hotel de Grammont, the Hotel de 
Valentinois, the Hotel inhabited by Cambacéres, 
the scene under Napoleon of magnificent enter- 
tainments; the Hotel de Biron, now the ex- 
tensive convent of the Sacre Ceceur, the Hotel 
| Penthiévre, the property of Madame Adelaide, 





consignment of the remains of Napoleon to this | inhabited by a rich American, and having the 


their well-merited resting place. 


chapel for the celebration of divine service in the 


The bodies of Mortier, Duc de. Trevise, and | American form closely adjoining; the Hotel de 


the rest of the victims of the attempt of Fieschi | Chatillon, built by Mansart, now a convent of 


on the life of Louis Philippe in July, 1835, are | Seurs de Charité; the Abbaye aux Bois, a reli- 


also deposited in a vault under the dome. 


gious community into which secular boarders 


Afier visiting the Hotel des Invalides, an ap- | are admitted, among others the celebrated Ma- 


propriate excursion may be made into the adjoin- 


|dame Kecamier; the Hotel d’Eckmuhl, where 


ing Faubourg St. Germain, to inspect the Musée | Marshal Davoust, created prince of that name, 
d’Artillerie, established in an ancient convent of | died in 1823, long occupied by Count Appony 


Jacobins adjoining St. ‘Thomas d’ Aquin. 


the Austrian ambassador; the Hotel de Chatelet, 


This ‘nauonal collection of armoury was com- | and many others of great extent and magnifi- 
menced during the empire, from the confiscated | cence. 


spoils of the royal palaces, the Chateaux of Chan- | 


tilly, Sedan, and others; and was soon splen- 
didly enriched by the spoils of the imperial arms. 

It was nearly destroyed by the Allies in 1814; 
and in 1815, the Prussians carried off five hun- 
dred and eighty chests of arms. 





| 


The museum is, however, sti!l rich in valuable | 
| Burlington Houses in Piccadilly, which appear 


and highly interesting objects, disposed in five 
galleries; one to contain suits of ancient armour, 
the others modern arms and models of the ma- 
chines and instruments in use for military ser- 
vice. 

Among the curious relics of ancient armour, 
is the cuirass of the great Condé, the helmet of 
the Connétable de Montmorenci, the armour and 
arms of Henri 1V., Bayard, ‘Turenne, Crillon, | 
Mazarin, Biron, and other eminent generals. 
The armour of Godfrey de Bouillon, King of | 
Jerusalem, Charles VII., Joan of Arc, Charles le 
Téméraire ; the sword worn by Francis |. at the 
battle of Pavia; and the beautiful suit of Venetian 
armour presented by that republic to Louis ALV. 
in 1688. ‘The poignard with which Henri IV. 
was assassinated by Ravaillac, is also among the 
curiosities of the museum. 

The armoury is admirably arranged. An 
equestrian figure of Francis |., in order of bat- 
tle, graces one of the galleries. ‘The adjoining 
church of St. ‘Thomas d’Aquin is the fashionable 
church of the Faubourg St. Germain, as belong- 
ing to the parish containing the greatest number | 
of residences of the old nobility. It is celebrated | 
for the excellence of its preaching and beauty of | 
its music; and was built early in the last century | 
after the design of Bullet. 
hundred and thirty-two feet long by seventy-two | 
high, is adorned with Corinthian pilasters ; and | 


ito have been constructed on 
| Parisian Hotels. 


Of these ancient Hotels, erected at a period 
when the territory was so much less valuable, 
the chief characteristic is their detachment from 
the noise of the street,—being uniformly situated 


| entre cour et jardin, with a spacious courtyard in 


frent, and a garden behind, as in Devonshire and 


the model of the 
The consequence is that the 


| streets containing the greatest number of fine 


residences, such as the Rue de Grenelle and Rue 
de Université in the Faubourg St. Germain, or 
the Rue d’ Anjou St. Honoré, present to the pas- 
sengers an ugly series of portes cocheres; and 
it is only when these are accidentally left open 


| by the concierge, that the mansion, with its por- 


tico or striped awnings, becomes perceptible to 
eyes profane. 
In the new quarters of the town, on the con- 


| trary, the ground is so precious that the greatest 


economy of space is observed. Gardens are a 
luxury unthought of ; and instead of a courtyard 


in front, the mansions themselves face the street, 


| having mean inner courts insuflicient to afford 


turning room for a carriage. ‘This is especially 
the ease in the new district near the Madeleine, 
built upon the site of the old chantiers or wood- 


yards; as well as in the quarter which calls it- 


self the New Athens, in the vicinity of Notre 


Dame de Lorette. ‘The detached residences of 


| the Place St. Georges, more particularly an ele- 


gant residence belonging to Mr. Welles, the 
American banker, are built on the model of Eng- 


The interior, one | lish villas. 


The hotel now belonging to Count Duchatel, 
the minister, in the Rue de Varennes, formerly 


a few good pictures are to be found in the aisles. | the property of the eecentric Seguin and renown- 
| ed as the scene of his mad exploits, may be cited 


CHAPTER Xi. 


Private Hotels of the Nobility—L’Abbaye—St. Germain 
des Prés—St. Etienne du Mont—Scottish College— 
Tomb of James I1].—Pantheon or St. Geneviéve— 
Gobelins—St. Sulpice. 


Among the fine Hotels of the aristocracy to 
be found in the neighbourhood of St. Thomas 
d’Aquin, are the residences of the ministers for 
the home department, commerce, and public in- 





as a favourable specimen of a modern Parisian 
mansion. ‘The gallery, of which the floor is in- 
laid with highly polished foreign woods, and the 
walls painted with arabesques and medallions in 
the style of the Renaissance, is remarkable for 
the tastefulness of its decorations. 

A new house in the Rue Vanneau is noticeable 
for its fanciful facade of the same school; and a 
café on the Boulevart Italien, and several houses 
at the other extremity of the Boulevarts, besides 
the new residences adjoining the Rue Neuve du 

13 


by ministers of state, as well as by the Duke of 
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Luxembourg, may be cited for the rich carvings 
in stone which adorn their frontage. 

In the Faubourg St. Germain, are numberless 
hospitals and charitable endowments of the high- 
est interest; such as the Val de Grace, a mili- 
tary hospital, the dome of whose church was 
painted by Mignard; the Enfans ‘Trouvés, in the 
old convent of the Prétres de |’Oratoire; the Ma- 
ternité, in the ancient abbey of Port Royal; the 
hospital for sick children, an admirable institu- 
tion; the hospital of La. Salpétriére, partly de- 
voted to necessitous, partly to insane persons ; 
the Hospice des Ménages, for the reception of 
decayed families ; and various others. 


The military prison of the Abbaye, so cele- 
brated for the horrible scenes which occurred 


there during the reign of terror, usually attracts | 


the foreign visiter. ‘This was originally a pri- 
son attached to the wealthy Abbaye of St. Ger- 
main des Pres; the church of which, nearly ad- 
joining, must not be passed over without notice. 

Founded in 550 by Childebert, the son of Clo- 
vis, to contain certain reliques which he had 
brought from Spain, the estates with which the 
abbey was endowed extended from the petit pont 
of Paris to the village of Sevres. ‘The building, 
erected on the site of a Roman temple, was sacked 
and destroyed by the Normans in the eighth and 
ninth centuries, and the rebuilding of the present 
church was not commenced till the eleventh cen- 
tury. 

From the time of its consecration till the se- 
venteenth century, no material changes were 
made ; but in 1643, a stone vaulting was substi- 
tuted for the wooden one originally covering the 
choir, and the tomb of Childebert, since removed 
to St. Denis, was placed in the centre of the 
church. 

The abbey was surrounded by moated walls 
and turrets, like that of St. Martin; and the ab- 
bots were usually nominated by the king from 
some noble house. Casimir, king of Poland, 
was abbot of St. Germain des Pres, after the ab- 
dication of his crown in 1668. A tomb whereon 
the monarch is represented making a votive of- 
fering of his crown, is one of the chief ornaments 
of the church; which also contains fine monu- 
ments of the Duke of Douglas, and the Earl of 
Douglas and Angus, of the 17th century; be- 
sides the graves of Descartes, Montfaucon, Ma- 
billon, and a cenotaph to the memory of Boileau. 
The learned Montfaucon and Mabillon belonged 
to the fraternity of St. Germain. 

The church is cruciform, and though from the 
various periods of its erection, necessarily dis- 
cordant, is a highly interesting monument. The 
modern high altar is rich and beautiful; and the 
aisles contain a few good pictures. It is two 
hundred feet long by sixty-five broad, and sixty 
high, and many of the grotesque capitals of the 
ancient columns are unique both for design and 
execution. ‘The enormous privileges of the 
abbey were curtailed in 1674; and the establish- 
ment having been altogether suppressed at the 
revolution, a saltpetre manufactory was set up in 
the buildings, by the explosion of which the 
library and refectory were destroyed, and the 
church much injured; tw@ towers being totally 
overthrown. ‘The abbot’s residence, an unsight- 
ly brick building erected by the Abbot Cardinal 
de Bourbon in 1586, still exists to the east of 
the church,—as well as the ancient prison, or 
Abbaye. 

St. Germain des Prés being in a ruinous con- 
dition, was repaired by order of Charles X.: and 


| 








the works were completed by Louis Philippe, in 
1836. 

At the eastern extremity of the Faubourg St. 
Germain standsanother highly interesting church, 
the beautiful structure of St. Etienne du Mont, 
formerly a chapel to the abbey of St. Genevieve; 
and, till the seventeenth century, in oder to 
evade the jurisdiction of the Bishop of Paris, 
only approachable through the small church of St. 
Genevieve, though parochial from the reign of 
Philip Augustus. 

Few of the older portions of the edifice re- 
main ;—the new church founded upon them was 
consecrated in the year 1626; the first stone of 
the portal being laid in 1610 by queen Margaret 
de Valois. She church is cruciform, and built 
in the mixed Italian style; the chief peculiarity 
being the height of the aisles as compared with 
the rest of the building. 

Separating the choir from the nave is a mag- 
nificent screen, having round the pillars of en- 
trance two spiral staircases of exquisite lightness, 
with balustrades of pierced stone-work of un- 
equaled beauty. A pendent key-stone, twelve 
feet deep, supported by iron-work, ornaments the 
vaulting of the cross. 

The church of St. Etienne du Mont is rich in 
miscellaneous ornaments: among other curious 
objects, it contains in the chapel of St. Genevieve 
an ancient tomb, said to have originally contained 
the body of that saint, and much visited by pious 
persons. ‘T'apers are constantly burning there, 
at the cost of votaries of the patron of the city of 
Paris. A tblet near this tomb, to the memory 
of Racine, bears an inscription written by Boileau. 
There is also a monument to Pascal, who was 
buried here, as well as Perrault the architect, 
Tournefort the botanist, and Lesueur the painter. 
Innumerable views of the interior of this church 
have been painted by the artists of the day ; and 
St. Etienne du Mont afforded a few years agoa 
striking subject to the London Diorama. 

In the Rue des Fossés St. Victor, near to this 
church, is the Scottish college, founded by David, 
Bishop of Moray, in 1325, and re-founded by 
Beatoun, Archbishop of Gloucester, in 1613, It 
was rebuilt by Robert Barclay in 1665. 

Suppressed at the revolution, the college is 
now a seminary; the endowment being under 
the control of an administrator, named by the 
minister of public instruction. In the chapel, 
which has no architectural merit, are several 
monuments interesting to English travellers ; one 
to the Duke of Perth, erected by James II., of 
whose son, the Pretender, he was governor ; 
another, over the heart of Mary Gordon of Hunt- 
ley, his duchess ; and several other monuments, 
to the Duchess of ‘Tyrconnel, to two succeeding 
Dukes of Perth, Caryl Lord Dunford, Sir Pat- 
rick Monteith, and many other Scottish and Irish 
Catholics. tis recorded that the MSS. of James 
II., confided by that king to the custody of the 
college, as mentioned in the inscription on his 
tomb at St. Germain en Laye, were destroyed 
during the revolution. 

Considerable doubts exist as to the real place 
of sepulture of the abdicated monarch; and 
though a cenotaph was erected to his memory by 
King George IV. at St. Germain, as his parochial 
church, it is generally believed that he was buried 
in the chapel of the English Benedictines in the 
Rue St. Jacques du Haut Pas, which is now a 
cotton manufactory. | By his last will, James II. 
bequeathed his heart and bowels to the Scottish 
college. 


the chapel of which contains a few English tombs 
of no importance. It is of the Augustine order, 
and devoted to educational purposes. ‘The cele- 
brated Madame Dudevant (George Sand), was at 
one time among the boarders. 

The Irish College, a handsome quadrangular 
edifice, stands in the same quarter, and is in a 
flourishing condition. Several Irish persons of 
consideration are interred in the chapel, which 
was built in 1780, after a simple plan by Bel- 
langer. 

In this quarter stands the unfinished but noble 
church of the Pantheon, or St. Genevieve, built 
by Louis XV. at the instigation of Madame de 
Pompadour on the ruins of the old church of St. 
Genevieve, founded by Clovis near his palace, 
in which the body of St. Genevieve was after. 
wards deposited. 

The design was made by Soufilot, the cost 
raised by a lottery, and the first stone laid in 
February 1764, by the king. The design is that 
of a Greek cross; the dome crowning the centre 
being supported on twelve Corinthian columns, 
so inadequate to the purpose that they have been 
replaced by solid buttresses, at variance with the 
original design. ‘The height of the nave is 
eighty feet; and the dome, sixty-two feet in 
diameter, is two hundred and eighty-two feet 
high, springing from a circular gallery surrounded 
by thirty-two Corinthian columns. The interior 
of this dome is painted by Gros, who received 
four thousand pounds for the work, and was 
created a baron by Charles X. when he made a 


state visit to the church; but who fin ell a 
victim to the disappointment of his On as 
an artist. ane 


The piers supporting the dome are now dis- 
figured by tablets eri me | the names of those 
who fell in the revolution of July. ‘This church 
has been in fact too often the vehicle of demon- 
strating political changes. During the first revo- 
lution, it was ornamented with a variety of reliefs 
illustrative of philosophical subjects, preparatory 
to being converted into a Pantheon, or rather 
mausoleum for the illustrious men of France ; at 
which period, an inscription was placed upon the 
frieze of the portico which still remains :— 

AUX GRANDS HOMMES, L.A PATRIE RECONNAISSANTE. 


The reliefs were removed at the instigation of 
Charles X. in 1826, and orders issued for decora- 
tions consonant with the restoration of the Pan- 
theon to its original destination of Catholic 
worship. But though several millions of francs 
have been expended on this magnificent struc- 
ture, the wisdom of expending half as many 
more for its completion appears doubtful, on ac- 
count of the imperfections of the foundation ; 
the sinking of the soil,—the church standing 
immediately over the catacombs or quarries,— 
having made itself apparent in several portions 
of the edifice. 

The portico is very splendid, being composed 
of twenty-two noble Corinthian columns, sixty 
feet high and six in diameter, supporting a pedi- 
ment a hundred and twenty feet long and twenty 
four high, adorned with sculptures by David. 
During the restoration, the ornament of this 
pediment was a radiant cross, with the inscrip- 
tion— 

D. O. M. sub invoe S, Genovefe. 

Lud. XV. dicavit. Lud. XVIII. restituit. 

An interesting portion of this national monv- 
ment consists in the vaults below the church, in 
the manner of St. Faith’s, under that of St. Paul; 
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Tuscan columns. In these were deposited, in 
the first instance, by the revolutionary govern- 
ment, the bodies of Voltaire and Rousseau. ‘To 
the memory of the latter there is a wretched 
tomb of painted wood ; to that of Voltaire a fine 
marble statue, which is about to be removed to 
the church above. Having visited these vaults 
with the late eminent English sculptor Burlowe, 
| have his authority for the singular excellence of 
this figure as a portrait statue. 

The remains of Mirabeau were also consigned 
to the Pantheon ; but, at the instigation of popu- 
lar caprice, were removed or depantheonised by 
a new decree of the national government. 

A considerable number of the great men illus- 
trating the annals of France are interred here ; 
such as Bougainville, the cireumnavigator; 
Lannes, Due de Montebello, one of the marshals 
of the empire; Soufflot, the architect of the 
church ; De Winter, the Dutch admiral ; and La- 
grange, the mathematician. 

A remarkable echo exists in thése vaults, 
formed by concentric circular passages. 

The Pantheon stands in a highly advantageous 
area, which is daily receiving improvements. A 
handsome mairie for the arrondissement has lately 
been constructed here. ‘The whole is formed 
upon the territory and dependencies of the old 
abbey of St. Genevieve: a portion of the build- 
ings of which is devoted to the public library ef 
St. Genevieve, formed by the Cardinal de la 
Rochefoucauld in 1724, for the use of the canons 
of St. Vincent, to whom the old abbey was 
nafaieinc, library now consists of two hun- 
dred the d printed volumes and thirty thou- 
sand MSS. ; and is most advantageously situated 
for the benefit of the young students who abound 
in this quarter of the town, still called, from the 
precincts of the old university, the Pays Latin ; 
and containing the colleges of St. Barbe, of 
Henri IV., of Louis le Grand, and the Royal 
schools of law and science. 

The College de Henri [V. occupies another 
portion of the buildings of the old abbey, though 
the front most remarkable was erected so lately 
as 1825. The sons of Louis Philippe, and those 
of most of the leading men of his court, receive 
their education in this establishment. 

In the same square, or Place du Panthéon 
stands the Ecole de Droit, built in 1775, after 
the plans of Soufflot, with a handsome gateway 
adorned by four Ionic columns and a pediment. 
The ancient schools of law, established in the 
fourteenth century, having fallen into decay, 
were re-organised by order of Louis XV. 

In this quarter of the town, which is one of 
the most ancient, numberless curious specimens 
of antiquity are to be met with; particularly the 
remains of the ancient colleges of the university, 
now chiefly converted into dwelling houses or 
warehouses, such as the College de Lisieux, the 
College des Lombards, the College de la Marche, 
the College des Grassins, the College Montaigu, 
la Tour Bichat or Tour de St. Jean de Lateran, 
a remnant of the palace of the knights of Malta, 
established in Paris in 1171, under the name of 
the Chevaliers Hospitaliers. 

St. Nicholas du Chardonnet, a small but in- 
teresting church in this quarter, contains some 
fine pictures, and two striking monuments to 
Lebrun the painter and his mother, the latter of 
which represents the deceased issuing from her 
tomb in her grave-clothes at the sound of the last 
trumpet. 


In this neighbourhood stands the old church of | 


St. Médard; in the cemetery of which, at the 
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tomb of the Abbé Paris, occurred in 1727 the | 








absurd scenes which originated the sect of the | 
Convulsionists, and which were only suppressed | 
by adecree closing the cemetery in 1732. In| 
this chureli is a curious little picture of St. Gene- | 
vieve by Watteau. 

Through this portion of the Faubourg St. Mar- 
ceau runs the stream of the Biévre, the waters of 
which are considered to be peculiarly adapted to 
the process of dyeing; and for four centuries 
past it has been frequented for this purpose. — In | 
1450 Jean Gobelin established himself on the | 
Biévre at a period when the prevalence of tapes- 
try hangings rendered the dyeing of wool an im- 
portant branch of commerce ; tue greater portiun 
of the hangings in use in Fra.ce being imported 
from Arras, then a Flemish town. | 

It was not, however, till the reign of Louis | 
XIV. that, at the suggestion of the magnificent | 
Colbert, the royal establishment of the Gobelins 
was founded on the Biévre. In 1667, Lebrun 
the painter was placed as master of design at the | 
head of the new establishment: and from that | 
period, the tapestry of the Gobelins, destined to | 
adorn the royal palaces, or as presents to royal 
princes, has maintained its celebrity as the most 
beautiful in the world. ‘The pieces are occa- 
sionally a thousand guineas in value, represent- 
ing the finest pictures of the ancient and modern 
schools, and requiring the labour of five or six 
years to complete. A curious effect is produced 
upon the spectator by the apparently magical 
addreas of the workmen,—who, being seated at | 
the back of the loom, and working at the reverse 
of the tapestry, never see the designs they are 
calling into existence. A wool dyery, and draw- 
ing-school for the workmen, are attached to the | 
establishment, and a course of chemical lectures | 
is annually delivered. 

In 1826, the royal carpet manufactory, for- 
merly established at Chaillot in an old soap | 
manufactory, (from whence the name of carpets 
of La Savonnerie,) was joined to the Gobelins. 
‘The beauty and richness of these royal fabrics is | 
scarcely to be imagined,—some of them being | 
valued at £1500. ‘The largest ever produced is | 
one for the gallery of the Louvre, which measures | 
thirteen hundred feet. 

Institutions for the education of the blind, and | 
deaf and dumb, are to be found in this quarter,— | 
the latter of which, the ereation of the philan- 
thropic Abbé de l’Epée, is of great interest. A 
sum of £3000 is annually bestowed by govern- 
ment on this institution; and the public exercises | 
of the pupils, which take place monthly, are much | 
attended. 

At the elevated extren:ity of the avenue lead- | 
ing from the southern Boulevart to the gardens | 
of the Luxembourg, stands the Observatory, | 
built by Perrault under the patronage of Colbert, | 
in the reign of Louis XIV. But the great astro- | 
nomer, Cassini, having been summoned from | 
Bologna for the purpose, declared the building | 
to be most inappropriate ; and considerable addi- | 
tions were made at his suggestion. 

The building is eighty-five feet high, crowned | 
by a platform, entirely built of stone without the 
intervention of wood or iron, with vaulted ceil- 
ings and staircases. Still, it is considered imper- 
fect for astronomical purposes. 

There is also a series of subterraneous cham- 
bers for experimental purposes, the descent into 
which is by a spiral staircase of three hundred 
and sixty steps. 

The meridian line of the centre of the Observa- 
tory, forms the point of admeasurement for the 
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longitude of French astronomers; and its pro- 
longation from Dunkirk to Barcelona, as extreme 
points, comprises a quarter of the terrestrial me- 
ridian,—the ten millionth part of which consti- 
tutes the metre, or universal standard of long 
measure in France. 

The Board of Longitude assembles at the Ob- 
servatory ; which contains a fine collection of 
scientific instruments, and many objects of inte- 
rest, as well as an appropriate library. 

On the open space of ground between the gar- 
dens of the Luxembourg and the Observatory, 
Marshal Ney was shot in 1815, after his trial at 
the Luxembourg. 

The entrance to the catacombs is in the Rue 
d’Enfer, closely adjoining. But these excava- 
tions, which are supposed to contain the remains 
of three millions of human beings, removed from 
the suppressed cemeteries of Paris in 1784, are 
now closed to the public, on account of the dan- 
ger produced by the frequent falling in of the 
roofs of the quarries. 

Some curious old houses will be found in the 
Rue Monffetard, near the Gobelins; and in the 
adjoining arrondissement, the Palais des 'Thermes, 
inhabited by the Emperor Julian, the ruins of 
which are interesting only to antiquarians. 

Near it, in the Rue des Mathurins, stands the 
Hotel de Cluny, erected by Jacques d’Amboise, 
abbot of Cluny, in 1505, remaining nearly in its 
primitive state ; and said to have been inhabited 
by the Duke of Brandon on his marriage with the 
Queen Dowager of France, sister to Henry VIII. 
It contains a miscellaneous museum of antiqui- 
ties, collected by the learned owner Monsieur de 
Sommérard, which considerably deteriorates from 
the interest otherwise created by this choice spe- 
cimen of the domestic architecture of the six- 
teenth century. 

The Ecole de Médecine stands in the vicinity, 
founded in 1469. The present edifice was, how- 


| ever, erected under Louis XV. in 1769, after the 
| plans of Gondonin, on the site of the old Collége 


de Bourgogne. The front towards the street, 
nearly two hundred feet long, is adorned with 
sixteen Ionic columns; and a colonnade of four 
rows of Ionic columns unites the wings. A 
portico, with six fine Corinthian columns, adorns 
the main building; the amphitheatre of which is 
calculated to accommodate twelve hundred stu- 
dents,—-more than double which number are 
usually attached to the faculty. 

A variety of curious scientific and anatomical 
collections are contained in the establishment, as 
well as a valuable library. The Musée Dupuy- 
tren, founded by the university of Paris, is placed 
in the refectory of the Cordeliers; many portions 
of which ancient monastery are devoted to public 
purposes. 

In the Rue Hautefeuille, adjoining, are several 
very curious old mansions, chiefly occupied by 
printing establishments. 

In the Rue de l’Ecole de Médecine is the 
public school of design for the workmen of 
Paris, under the direction of Monsieur Belloc; 
whose accomplished wife has conferred a real 


| benefit on the rising generation of France as 


translatress of the works of Miss Edgeworth. In 
this street, is also the house in which Marat was 
assassinated by Charlotte Corday. 

Nearly opposite the Collége de St. Louis, in a 
neighbourhood abounding with objects of interest 
to the antiquarian, stands the College of La Sor- 
bonne, the celebrated school of divinity founded 
in 1253 by Robert Sorbon. ‘The edifice now 
standing was commenced in 1629 by Cardinal 
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Richelieu, who was partly educated at the col- 


lege; and whose fine tomb, by Girardon, exists 
in the southern transept of the chapel,—the dome 
of which was painted by Philippe de Champagne. 

The Sorbonne was so much injured at the pe- 
riod of the first revolution, that it was in a dan- 
gerous state till repaired by Napoleon,—the roof 
having actually fallen in. It has since been used 
as a law-school; and is now devoted anew to 
divine worship. 

David the painter had his atelier in the old 
chapel of the Collége de Cluny in the Rue de la 
Sorbonne. 

Behind it, in the Rue St. Jacques, is the 
Théatre du Pantheon; a small theatre formed 
out of the ruins of the church of St. Benoit, and 
still exhibiting traces of its origin. ‘The church 
of St. Come, said to be the oldest in Paris, was 
demolished five years ago, to make way for the 
new Rue Racine, leading from the Rue de I’ Ecole 
de Médecine to the Odeon. 

This theatre, repeatedly destroyed by fire, was 
rebuilt in its present form in 1820, and will eon- 
tain 1700 persons. ‘The Italian Opera was re- 
moved thither on the burning down of the Thé- 
atre Italien on the Boulevarts, in 1833. 

One of the finest modern edifices of the Fau- 
bourg St. Germain is the church of St. Sulpice, 
begun in 1655 by Anne of Austria, after the 
plans of Leveau, but still incomplete. 

The portico, constructed by Servandoni, is 
composed of Doric columns, forty feet high, sup- 
porting a balustrade, the pediment having been 
destroyed by lightning. 

This church, cruciform in design, is four hun- 
dred and thirty-two feet long by one hundred 
and seventy-four, and ninety-nine feet high. The 
interior is wholly of the Corinthian order, and 
very noble. It has a splendid organ, richly 
carved and ornamented with seventeen figures ; 
and a pulpit, resting on a spiral staircase, at the 
head of which are statues of Faith, Hope, and 
Charity. 

At the entrance of the church, are two fonts 
for holy water formed of two gigantic natural 
shells, presented to Francis I. by the Venetian 
republic, of the tridachna gigas kind, commonly 
called bénitier in France. The rock-work on 
which they are placed is the work of Pigalle; by 
whom there is a fine statue of the Virgin in the 
Lady Chapel. ‘There are a few good pictures 
by modern artists in the various chapels; and in 
the chapel of the Trinity some fine wainscoting. 
The vaults under the church are let as ware- 
houses to booksellers, who abound in this quar- 
ter of the town; an appropriation fertile in jests 
to the unlearned. 

Only one of the towers of St. Sulpice has been 
completed, which is two hundred and ten feet in 
height; it was added by Chalgrin in 1777, and 
supports the telegraph corresponding with Ger- 
many. The other, built by Maclaine in 1749, 
bears the telegraph corresponding with Italy. 

According to the plan of Servandoni, two fine 
fountains were to be erected in the grand square 
before the portico, in a line with the two towers ; 
but this was never executed. At the peace of 
Amiens, a single one was placed by Napoleon in 
the centre of the square, which has since been 
removed to the middle of the Marché St. Ger- 
main. On the southern side of the Place, is a 
large plain building, now oceupied as a barrack, 
built in 1820 as a seminary for the Jesuits. 

The difficulty of providing funds for the com- 
pletion of this fine church was in a great measure 


years for that object; but who is supposed to 
have addressed himself somewhat too strenu- 
ously to the pious bequests of his parishioners 
on their deathbeds, for the interests of the church 
of St. Sulpice. 

In the Rue de Vangirard, in addition to the 
palace and gardens of the Luxembourg already 
noticed, are many interesting old structures, for- 
merly convents, now chiefly hospitals or cha- 
ritable institutions ; among them, the convent of 
Les Carmes, now the convent des Dames Carme- 
lites, having a chapel ornamented with handsome 
columns of black marble. Here commenced the 
revolutionary massacre of the prisoners, on the 
second and third of September; several hundred 
priests being the first victims, to whose memory 
a mass is annually performed in the chapel. This 
convent has been celebrated for a century past 
for its laboratory; which produces the famous 
Eau de Mélisse and Blane des Carmes. 

The Carmelite Convent in which the cele- 
brated Mademoiselle de la Valliére took the veil, 
/is in the Rue d’Enfer behind St. Jaeques du 
| Haut Pas. 

The Ecole Polytechnique, an admirable insti- 
| tution, richly endowed and founded by a decree 
| of the convention in 1795, occupies the ancient 
| buildings of the Collége de Navarre. 











CHAPTER XIII. 


La Bourse—New Fountain in the Rue de Richelieo— 
Opera or Acadéinie de Musique—Conservatoire— Bi- 
bliethéque Royale—Restaurants and Cafés—Old and 
New Paris. 

A more striking change cannot well be imagined 
than from these ancient quarters of Paris, dark 
with associations of the middle ages, and grave 
with the solemnities of the ‘* three black graces, 
Law, Physic, and Divinity,”’ to a spot where the 
graces are all couleur de rose, and the associa- 
tions regard a future age rather than the gloomy 
annals of the past. ‘The Quartier de la Bourse, 
or Quertier Industriel, is a district where money- 
getting, and money-spending, absorb every hu- 
man faculty and purpose; and in place of the 
dreary courts of the Sorbonne, or obsolete man- 
sions of the Rue Hautefeuille, the gorgeous shops 
of the Rue Neuve Vivienne, and the glaring con- 
cert room of Musard, display their gaudy attrac- 
tions for the benefit of those gamblers on a larger 
seale, the speculators of the stock exchange; or 
those gamesters of more sober and plausible pre- 
tence, who, impatient of the tardy realisation of 
competence by patient industry, would fain con- 
vert the wheel of fortune into the paddle of a 
steamer; and by the illegitimate, though not un- 
lawful by-ways of the commercial world,—by 
puffing, or the meretricious splendours of their 
shops and cafés,—allure the unwary to purchase 
the most worthless goods at the most exorbitant 
prices. 

The Rue de Richelieu, Rue Vivienne, Rue de 
la Bourse, and that part of the Boulevarts adjoin- 
ing, contain shops as splendid as gilding, plate 
glass, and varnished mahogany can make them; 
but they contain also the bureaux d’agence of all 
the bubble speculations of the day. 

The Bourse, or Exchange, is built on the site 
of the old convent of the Filles de St, Thomas ; 
and was commenced under Napoleon in 1808, 
after the designs of Brongniart. The building is 
a parallelogram, two hundred and twelve feet by 
a hundred and twenty-six; surrounded by a 


who exerted himself through a long series of 


an entablature and attic. ‘The western front js 
approached by a noble flight of sieps. 

The hall, or exchange, on the ground floor, is 
one hundred and sixteen feet long, by seventy-six 
broad, surrounded by arcades of the Dorie order, 
with basements of niarble ;—between each of 
which is inscribed the name of une of the com- 
mercial cities of Europe. ‘The wall is also 
adorned with fresco paintings, of a self colour, 
by Abel de Pujol and Megrin ;—the allegorical 
figures of which are ten feet high. This hall, 
which will contain two thousand persons, is richly 
| paved with marble. 
| The rest of the interior of the Bourse is filled 
up with commercial chambers, the court of bank- 
ruptcy, and other offices. 

The establishment is equally remarkably for 
its splendour and the good order that prevails in 
every department. But as an architectural monv- 
ment, the Bourse is beginning to sink in public 








estimation, The number and size of the columns 
seem to demand a superstructure of more impor- 
tance than a mere entablature concealing the roof; 
and since the completion of the Madeleine, the 
design of the Bourse has been pronounced heavy 
and imperfect. 

Till this fine building was completed, the 
commercial business of Paris was negotiated in 
a wretched temporary building that succeeded 
the church of Les Petits Peres, devoted to the 
purpose during the revolution. The first meet- 
ing of mercantile men in Paris for financial inter- 
eommunication was in 1724, at the Hotel Maza- 
rin, in the Rue Neuve des Petits Champs, a 
splendid edifice then inhabited by the financier 
Law :— 


Ce financier célébre 
Ce calculateur sans égal, 
Qui par les régies de l’algébre 
Menait la France & ’hdpital. 


Opposite to the Bourse, stands a theatre, de- 
voted to the opera comique after the destruction 
of the theatre Feydeau, to make way for the 
new Pussage des Panoramas. 

In a space called the Place de Louvois, open- 
ing out of the Rue de Richelieu, has recently 
been erected a magnificent bronze fountain, at 
the cost of £6,000. 

This useful and highly decorative monument 
occupies the site of the old opera house, which 
was closed by government after the assassination 
of the Duc de Berri as he was quitting the theatre, 
in 1820, and subsequently demolished. The 
city of Paris voted funds for the erection of an 
expiatory chapel on the spot, and the foundations 
were laid; when the revolution of 1830 caused 
the works to be suspended. Eventually, the 
foundations were removed, the ground leveled 
and planted, and the present fountain placed in 
the centre. 

The theatre thus destroyed was very inade- 
quate to the requirements of the Académie de 
Musique ; a new Salle for which is to be erected 
in place of the present one in the Rue Lepelletier, 
whenever a suitable situation can be found., With 
all its imperfections, however, the old opera house 
sufficed to bring forward many chef d’ceuvres of 
the lyrical art, such as the operas of Meyerbeer 
and Rossini, as well as ballets of the rarest per- 
fection; which owe their merit not alone to the 
genius of the composer and performer, transfer- 
able elsewhere, but to the careful attention be- 
stowed by the administration on the minutie of 
getting up. The Huguenots, for instance, was 
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sufficiently perfect in its choruses to be given to 
the public; and on occasion of the production of 
sucl: a piece, the box office is not even opened 
for many days;—all the boxes and sialls being 
retained beforehand for ten or twenty representa- 
tions. ‘I'he opera is open three times a week, 
and receives from government a subvention of 
£35,000 a year, besides £5,000 a year for re- 
tiring pensions. It is, in fact, an affair of state, 
having the Conservatoire for its nursery; an 
establishment formed in the garde meudble, or 
Salle des Menus Plaisirs, in the Faubourg Poi- 
sonniere, to afford instruction in music, singing, 
dancing, and declamation, for the general benetit 
of the Parisian theatres. Casimir Delavigne, the 
dramatist, is the nominal director of the dramatic 
classes, and resides with his family at the Con- 
servatoire. 

In the Rue de Richelieu also stands the Theatre 
Frangais, the last strong hold of the legitimate 
drama. 

Adjoining the Palais Royal, it was built for 
the Duke of Orleans in 1787, and ts a handsome 
theatre, capable of accommodating 1500 persons. 
The Foyer, or saloon, contains an interesting 
collection of fine marble busts, connected with 
the dramatic art; and in the hall, are full-length 
statues of Voltaire, ‘alma, and Le Kain. 

The company of the ‘héatre Francais is also 
under the immediate patronage of government, 
and is so organised as to form one of those tti- 
mate associations vital to the interests o/ the 
stage. The Théatre Francais gives the law to 
the theatres of Franee, and possesses traditions 


. which may be termed the code of dramatic 


genius. The manner in which the legitimate 
drama, tragie and comic, is supported at this 
house, is beyond all praise. For the comfort, 
however, of those who have witnessed the in- 
adequacy of Shakspeare to attract the play- 
going world of London, be it observed, that so 
thoroughly had Racine, Corneille, and Moliére 
ceased a few years ago to attract in Paris, that 
the Theatre Francais was on the eve of bank- 
ruptey previous to the début of that gifted and 
charming actress, Mile. Rachel. ‘The romantic 
dramas of Victor Hugo, Alexandre Dumas, and 
Casimir Delavigne, had been vainly called in as 
nostrums to revive the pulse of the expiring 
theatrical audiences of Paris. 

In the Rue Vivienne, is Musard’s promenade 
concert room, renowned for the disorder of its 
bals masqués; and in the same street, the excel- 
lent literary establishment of Messieurs Galig- 
nani, whose English newspaper, admirably con- 
cocted, is a valuable resource to all English 
visitants on the continent; being a compendium 
of intelligence, judiciously selected without re- 
gard to polities, from all the London papers. 

In the Rue de Richelieu, also stands an estab- 
lishment little in accordance with the noise. and 
bustle of so commercial a quarter of the town, 
the Bibliotheque Royale. 

The royal library, commenced with missals 
and other MSS. in the time of St. Louis, was 
inereased from reign to reign, and transferred 
from palace to palace; till, in 1721, on the failure 
of Law's bank—established in the Hotel de 
Nevers, in the Rue de Richelieu, a portion of the 
old Hotel de Mazarin, divided after the death of 
the Cardinal among his heirs,—the royal library 
was transferred thither, where it has ever since 
remained. 

On the death of Louis XV., the number of 

amounted to a hundred thousand volumes. 
They are now estimated at nine hundred thou- 


willion of historical papers. ‘The catalogue of 
the MSS. fills twenty-four volumes ! 

During the empire, the spoils of the Vatican, 
of the library of St. Mark’s at Venice, and in- 
numerable others, enriched the collection ; which 
still, however, though diminished in value, 
abounds in precious objects. 

The edifice in which it is contaiaed, has no- 
thing to recommend it but extent. There is, 
however, a fine gallery, one hundred and forty 
feet long by twenty-two broad, of which the ceil- 
ing is painted in fresco, by Romanelli. In this, 
will be found some missals of the fifth and sixth 
centuries, a MS. of Josephus, the MSS. of Gali- 
leo, Fénélon, the memoirs of Louis XIV. in his 
own handwriting, and numberless other treasures 
of the same description. In addition to the col- 
lections of books, which are freely open to the 
pxblic, the galleries being constantly crowded 
with readers, are cabinets of medals, antiques, 
and engravings ; the latter, to the number of one 
million two hundred thousand plates, contained 
in six thousand five hundred portfolios, and com- 
prising all the ancient and modern productions of 
the art. 

Tables, with inkstands, occupy the centre of 


sand, besides eighty thousand MSS., and one 





the galleries; and for the general benefit, not a 
word of conversation is permitied. ‘The person | 
who wants a particular book writes the name on 
a slip of paper, aud hands it to the nearest libra- 
rian; when it is speedily brought and placed on | 
the table beside him. ‘The books are ranged | 
along the wall, in cases with wire gratings, which 
the librarians only are permitted to approach. 
Literary persons of respectability are allowed to 
have books.at their own residences ; but there is 
no place more advantageous for taking notes 
than the library itself, where every facility is 
afforded. Monsieur Letronne, the present or 
recent librarian, is an eminent antiquarian; but 
the number of subordinates employed in such an | 
establishment is very considerable. 

Interest is constantly made with government 
by the literary classes to transfer the royal library 
to a more tranquil spot, and a building affording 
better accommodation. But it is contended, on 
the other hand, that the present situation is highly 
centrical, and remote from the other public libra- 
ries of the city ;—and the expense of erecting a 
proportionate structure in a suitable situation, 
would be greater than is likely to suit the views 
of the chambers, while so vast a number of pub- 
lic buildings remain in progress. 

In this quarter, including the Palais Royal 
and a portion of the Boulevarts, will be found 
the greater number of the celebrated cafés and 
restaurants of Paris; though the most fashionable | 
of the latter, the Rocher de Cancale, stands in 
the obseure Rue de Montorgueil, at the end of 
the Rue Montmartre ; a locality to which it owes 
a renown for fish dinners, rivaling those of Love- 
grove, as being the depository of the famous 
huitres de Cancale, and other products of the 
Norman coast. ‘To judge fairly of the merits of 
the Rocher, the Fréres Provencaux, or any other 
eminent restaurant, the dinner must be ordered 
the preceding day, in a cabinet particulier, for a 
small party at forty, for a large one at twenty 
franes a head. 

An excellent dinner in the salon will cost about 
half the latter sum; but fora few francs, a French 
gentleman, by a judicious choice, will provide 
himself by the carte with a luxurious meal. 

The restayrants are resorted to by females, 











though not of the higher ranks. The cafés, 
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with the exception of the Café Tortoni, famous 
for its ices, remain exclusively the territory of 
the gentlemen ; who resort thither for the enjoy- 
ments of newspapers, billiards, chess, or dominos. 
In those qualified as Cafés Estaminets, smoking 
is allowed ; and, from the brilliancy of their de- 
corations and lighting, many of these are of regal 
magnificence ; such as the Café Cardinal on the 
Boulevarts. 

Opposite to the Palais Royal, at the corner of 
the Rue St. Honore, is the Café de la Régence, 
exclusively frequented by chess-players ; and at 
the corner of a narrow street adjoining, a café on 
the site of the celebrated cabaret renowned for 
the orgies of la Régence, and the creation of the 
order of roués. 

The Café de Paris, a celebrated restaurant 
commanding a cheerful view of the Boulevarts, 
is the one to which strangers mostly resort for 
the full succession of breakfast, dinner, coffee, 
ices; and, during the carnival, the supper con- 
cluding the orgies of the bal masqué. Here, 
also, minor stock transactions and other specu- 
lations are carried on ;—and a variety of curious 
phases of Parisian life are hourly developed in a 
spot frequented by most of the notorious loungers 
of the day. 

By far the greater number of cafés are to be 
found on the Boulevarts, on account of the at- 
traction of that airy and animated situation ; and 
the Café Ture affords to the sober inhabitants of 
the Marais, the same diversions provided for the 
Quartier de la Bourse by the Concert Musard 
and Cafe Tortoni. Every quarter of Paris 
boasts a supercbundance of coffee houses, if less 
distinguished by illumination or medallions and 
encrustations a la moyen age as much frequented 
and as remarkable for the excellence of their 
‘afé noir, as the best London club. 

The more ancient portions of the city, how- 
ever, are little likely to attract the mere lounger : 
the streets, as still to be seen in the neighbour- 
hood of the Hotel de Ville, being thus truly and 
unpleasantly characterised by one of the most 
popular modern writers of France. 

‘The widest portion of the Rue du Tourni- 
quet, where it joins the Rue de la ‘Tixéranderie,”’ 
says Balzac, ‘is scarcely five feet across; so 
that, in rainy weather, a dingy stream rises ra- 
pidly between the wails of the old houses, carry- 
ing with it the dirt and rubbish deposited in a 
heap at every door by the inhabitants: the street 
being too narrow to admit the passage of a sca- 
venger’s cart, these people are compelled to trust 





| to casual storms, to relieve them from such en- 


cumbrances. How is such a street to pretend to 
neatness ?—When in summer time a meridian 
sun darts its rays direct into Paris, a perpendi- 
cular gleam penetrates for a moment into the 
depths of the street, without abiding there long 
enough to dry the permanent damp established 
from the pavement to the first floor of those dim 
and gleomy mansions. The inhabitants, com- 
pelled to light their candles at five o’clock in sum- 
mer, are seldom able to extinguish them through- 
out the winter; and when some hardy pedestrian, 
in crossing from the Marais to the Quays, ven- 
tures to take the line of the Rues de Homme 
Armé, des Billettes, and des Deux Portes, to- 
wards the Rue du Tourniquet, he will feel as if 
emerging from a series of cellars, when he reaches 
the Quay.” 

Such are the remnants of Paris bequeathed 
to us by the sixteenth century. Of the seven- 
teenth, the Place Royale and its adjoining streets 
may be accepted as a specimen. Of the eight- 
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eenth, the noble streets of the Faubourg St. Ger- 
main and Faubourg St. Honoré,—the last strong- 
holds of aristocracy ; while in the new quarters 
of the town, the modest streets of the Quartiers 
de la Madeleine, des Mathurins, de Notre Dame 
de Lorette, des Champs Elysées, and the Quartier 
Neuf du Luxembourg, exhibit only the aspira- 
tions after comfort arising from easy competence. 
The subdivision of fortunes has, however, 
stamped a character of mediocrity upon the 
genius of the place: the greatest happiness of 
the greatest number being necessarily fatal to the 
magnificent preponderance of a few. 

No more obscure outlets, however,—no 
gloomy culs de sac!—The transit of foot pas- 
sengers is facilitated in bad weather by a series 
of airy and commodious passages, in the style of 
the Burlington Arcade, but narrower and better 
lighted, containing shops as brilliant as those of 
the Palais Royal. ‘The principal of these,—the 
Passages de |’Opera, de Choiseul, de l’Orme, 
Vivienne, Colbert, Vero-Dudat, and the com- 
mercial Passage du Saumon, being constantly 
thronged with the superfluous population of 
loungers. The vast number of passages and 
arcades in Paris, will not fail to remind the win- 
ter pedestrian that, 


Saving Covent Garden, he can hit on 
No place that ’s called piazza in Great Britain; 


the name of piazza having been blunderingly 
applied to the arcade, instead of to the open space 
or piazza, it purports to surround, 

In all these newly erected streets, however 
narrow, the construction of foot pavements com- 
pletes the charm of cleanliness and commodious- 
ness perceptible in the distributions of the new 
era; while the introduction of gas conduces to 
the safety as well as the comfort of persons com- 
pelled to traverse, after dark, the less frequented 
quarters of the town. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Cemeteries—Pére la Chaise—Montmartre—Mont Par- 
nasse—St. Cuthérine—Picpus—Inhumation of the Re- 
mains of Napolcon. 


A portion of the public monuments of Paris 
remains to be considered, which affords a still 
more marked contrast to the stir and tumult of 
the Quartier Richelieu, than that focus of lively 
interests to the tranquil streets of the Pays La- 
tin :—a contrast between the city of the living, 
and the city of the dead. 

The cemeteries of Paris are situated at various 
points of the city, on the Boulevart Extérieur;— 
the property of government, and created by the 
Consulate, in the year 1800. A decree of the 
National Assemblies in i790 had, however, pro- 
hibited burial in churches, and enacted the for- 
mation of public cemeteries. 

The most interesting of these cemeteries, is 
one which has acquired European renown, under 
the name of Cimetiere du Pere la Chaise, from 
that of the confessor of Louis XIV. attached to 
the monastery of Jesuits of the Rue St. Antoine, 
who had a country house on the heights between 
Belleville and Charonne bestowed upon them by 
a pious lady, who purchased it of the heirs of 
Regnault, a rich grocer, by whom, in the four- 
teenth century, a magnificent mansion was 
erected there, called La Folie Regnault. 

Louis XIV. entitled the Pere la Chaise to alter 
the obnoxious name to that of Mont Louis; and 
being eventually sold in 1763, for the payment 
of the debts of the community, it was purchased 





in 1800 by the municipality of Paris, to form the 
first national church yard. It then contained 
forty-two acres; and having been decorated by 
Brongniart, was consecrated in 1804. 
extends to a hundred acres, surrounded by walls, 
and carefully guarded. 

Considerable differences of opinion exist con- 


cemeteries of France ; many people regarding it 


the substantial nobleness of many a family mau- 
so vast an assemblage of the graves of distin- 


connected with the arts and sciences, literature 
and armies, of modern France. 

The eminence on which the cemetery is de- 
veloped, commands one of the finest views in 
the environs of Paris. 

That many of the monuments should be dis- 
figured by ridiculous inscriptions and ornamental 
puerilities, is only to be expected in a collection 
of more than thirty thousand sepulchres; more- 
over, as was observed by Henry Bulwer, in one 
of his clever sketches, we must always take into 
account, the distinction between French nature 
and human nature. ‘The fantasticality of the 
emblems of grief exhibited at the cemetery of 
Pere la Chaise, is quite as genuine an illustration 
of the affliction of a Parisian, as the simplicity 
of our pleinest gravestones of the decent sorrow 
of an English mourner. 

The most stately monument is that of the 
Countess Demidoff, a marble temple containing 
a sarcophagus surmounted by a coronet; remark- 
able for its noble simplicity of design, and for 
some curious anecdotes connected with the dis- 
tribution of the surrounding vaults ;—the most 
interesting as a specimen of sculpture, the fine 
statue of General Foy, executed by David, repre- 
senting the general in tht act of addressing the 
chamber of deputies, from a temple surmounting 
a sepulchral chapel. ‘This monument was exe- 
euted by national subscription. Near it, are ap- 
propriately placed the tombs of Manuel, Benja- 
min Constant, and Casimir Périer: the latter 
adorned by a splendid monument, placed in a 
noble area purchased for the purpose by the city 
of Paris. 

Many of Napoleon’s marshals are also interred 
here, with suitable honours; such as Suchet, 
Duce d’ Albufera,—Davoust, Prince d’ Eckmuhl,— 
Lefevre, Duc de Dantzig,—Massena, Prince 
d’Essling,—Couvion de Cvr,—the Due de Val- 
my, Regnault St. Jean d’Angély, Kellerman, 
the unfortunate Marshal Ney and his colleague 
Colonel Labedoyere, both victims of military 
execution. 

Among other names of the illustrious dead, 
will be found those of La Place, the astronomer, 
Cuvier, Haiiy, Parmentier, Daru, Tallien, Vol- 
ney, Désaugiers, Méhul, Géricault, Delille, Par- 
ny, Chenier, Bernardin de St. Pierre, Visconti, 
Suard, Talma, Mademoiselle Raucourt, Madame 


innumerable others, equally memorable. 

Most of the considerable families of France 
possess sepulchral chapels on the brow of the 
hill; each having a rich altar, beneath which 
the extremities of the coffins, inserted and ce- 
mented into stone niches, are perceptible ;—many 
of these chapels possess considerable beauty of 
elevation. On the highest portion of the hill, 
and nearly together, are the graves of the Eng- 





It now | 


cerning the national taste displayed in the public | 


as frivolous, profane, and disgusting ; others ad- 
miring the decency and good order of the spot, | 


soleum ; and, above all, awed and instructed by | 


_ summer season an air of gaiety to the spot, nota 
guished men, comprehending the greatest names | 


Cottin, Hérold, Bellini, Isabey, St. Just, with | pos 


beauty. On the same eminence, are the col- 
lected graves of the persons who died during the 
prevalence of the cholera. 

About the centre of the cemetery, stands the 
chapel, a simple elegant Doric temple, command. 


ing a splendid view; and from no spot of the 
_ cemetery, will its avenues of limes and chestnuts, 


and the green heads of its acacia trees, be seen 
to greater advantage. ‘The profusion of flowers 
adorning the graves, to ensure a succession of 
which at all seasons of the year, a considerable 
number of * entrepreneurs de jardins funébres” 
are established in the vicinity, impart during the 


little increased by the multiplicity of blackbirds 
and other songbirds, who build unmolested in 
the trees o/ the new enclosures. 

In 1814, on the investiture of Paris by the 
allies, several important batteries were erected on 
these heights ; and a stand was made there by 
the Ecole d’Alfort, against the Russians under 
Barclay de Tolly, who formed their camp in the 
cemetery, and cut down a considerable number 
of trees for fuel. 

In 1815, an action took place on the same 
spot; so that the interments of the city were 
forced to be made in the old churchyard of St. 
Cathérine, re-opened for the purpose, in order to 
secure the lives of the assistants from the balls 
of the enemy. 

One of the most interesting monuments con- 
tained in Pere la Chaise is the Gothic tomb of 
Abelard and Eloisa, of the thirteenth century, 
originally erected by Pierre le Vénérable in the 
priory of St. Marcel, and preserved at the revo- 
lution by Monsieur Lenoir in the Musée des 
Monumens Francais, from whence it was re- 
moved to this cemetery. Cenotaphic monuments 
are also erected to the memory of La Fontaine 
and Moliere. 

It is asserted that one hurdred millions of 
franes, or four millions sterling, have been ex- 
pended within the walls of the cemetery of Pere 
la Chaise, during the last five and thirty years! 
—If this be correct, the visiter will be induced 
to wonder at the absence of any remarkable se- 
pulchral group, in a country so abounding in 
sculptors and the patrons of sculptors, as France, 
rather than at the general richness of the monu- 
ments. [It is, however, a branch of the arts in 
which the French rarely indulge their imagina- 
tion; and with the exception of a monument by 
Couston, to the memory of the Dauphin and 
Dauphiness, father and mother of Louis XVI., 
and his royal brothers, in the cathedral at Sens, 
and one to Marshal Saxe at Strasburg, I ean 
scarcely recall to mind any of signal merit, unless 
the royal sepulchres at St. Denis. 

Next in importance to the cemetery of Pere 
la Chaise, is that of Montmartre; which, being 
formed out of the stone quarries formerly exist- 
ing on the spot, displays’ the most picturesque 
inequalities of ground. é 

It was the first established of the new burial 
grounds, under the name of the Champ de Re- 
Many noble families have tombs there: 
the Sécurs, d’Agesseaus, Montmorencys, Voyer 
d’Argensons, and others. Pamela, the protegée 
of Madame de Genlis, and widow of Lord Ed- 
ward Fitzgerald, is interred at Montmartre; and 
a tomb with an absurd inscription, purporting to 
be that of a young prince of Saxe Coburg, and 
in reality the offspring of the notorious Jeune 
Grecque, is pointed out to strangers. 

The Cimetiere du Mont Parnasse was opened 





lish, none of them of public interest, or specific 
i* 


so lately as the year 1824, and contains, in 
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PARIS IN 1841. 





addition to a few fine monuments to members of 
the families of Gesvres, Duguesclin, and Mont- 
morency-Laval, the graves of all the persons 
execuied for political offences during the reign 
of Louis Philippe, as being the parochial burial 
ground of the Barriere St. Jacques, where the 
guillotine is now erected for public execution. | 
It is also the burial ground of the public hospi- | 
tals. | 

The Cimetiere de Vangirard, being com- | 
pletely filled, is no longer used, except for the. 
poor of its arrondissement; and contains no 
graves of note except those of Mademoiselle 
Clairon and Laharpe. 

The Cimetiere de Sainte Catherine has been 
closed for the last tive and twenty years; and 
contains nothing of note but the monument of 
General Pichegru, memorable for his conspiracy 
against Napoleon. In a small private cemetery 
in the Rue de Picpus, adjoiming a boarding 
school which was formerly a convent of the 
order of St. Augustin, are the sepulchres of the 
noble families of Noailles, Grammont, Montaigue, 
Lamoignon; where, in the family grave of the 
forme: repose, under an unostentatious monu- 
ment, the remains of General Lafayette, of whom, 
as of many modern heroes, it may be said that 
he survived his immortality. 

To-the memory of a hero whose renown, 
momentarily obscured, has of late acquired a 
renovated lustre,--the Emperor Napoleon,—a 
noble monument is about to be erected in the 
ehurch of the Invalides, 10 which his remains 
have been solemnly consigned with a degree of 
pomp and veneration unprecedented in the history 
of royal obsequies of modern ties, and at a cost | 
of £50,000. 








from St. Helena, in the autumn of 1840, in a) 
frigate commanded by the Prince de Joinville, 
the son of Louis Philippe, the body of the illus- 
trious exile was towed from Havre de Grace to 
Paris by a flotilla of steamboats, with the most 
stately and imposing ceremonial; landed at 
Neuilly, under a salute of twenty-one rounds of 
artillery, and conveyed on an imperial car, thirty- 
three feet high, adorned with twelve colossal 
statues upholding the sarcophagus, and drawn 
by sixteen black horses gorgeously caparisoned 
with hangings of cloth of gold, to the esplanade 
of the Invalides. 

Galleries were there erected to contain thirty- 
six thousand persons; and a series of arches, 
trophies, tripods, and statues, illustrated the 
whole route of the cortege. Within the church 
of the Invalides, funereal draperies, footcloths, 
and eseutcheons, in addition to a countless mul- 
titude of spectators attired in the deepest mourn- 
ing, produced a most lugubrious effect. Hun- 
dreds of lustres and candelabra, some of them 
fourteen feet high, illuminated the venerable pile; 
and in the centre of the choir, fronting the altar, 
was placed a magnificent catafalque, hung with 
violet-coloured velvet, and adorned with imperial 
emblems, to receive the sarcophagus, on the spot 
where the tomb of Napoleon will be eventually 
placed. ‘The reverberation of the cannon with- 
out, and the sound of muffled drums, enhanced 
the interesting solemnity of the scene as the 
procession passed slowly up the aisle, the pall 
borne hy Generals Gourgaud and Bertrand, the 
faithful followers of Napoleon, and the venerable 
marshals of France, survivors of his victories. 
The funeral service was performed by the arch- 
bishop of Paris with four assistant bishops; and 


| rious cemeteries, either on lease for six years, at 
After having been brought home in triumph | the rate of £2 per metre: or freehold, at the rate 
g g pa | Pp 





the Requiem of Mozart, and the funeral marches 








composed for the occasion by Auber and other 
eminent musicians, were performed by the most 
distinguished artists attached to the Académie 
de Musique and Italian opera. 

The royal family, the great officers of state, 
the learned and scientific associations of Paris, 
were present at the ceremony ; and it is com- 
puted that one hundred and fifty thousand sol- 





diers, and thrice as many spectators, assisted in 
the progressive spectacle. 

The removal and impatriation of the remains | 
of Napoleon were the magnificent projection of | 
Louis Philippe, just as the removal and appro-| 
priation of the Obelisk of Luxor was designed | 
by Charles X. Both these measures were effected 
by a vast expenditure of money and labour ;— 
the one, an imitation of the Emperor Constan- 
tine, who transported to Rome an obelisk twice 
the size of that of Luxor ;—the other, a tribute 
to the self-love of the most vainglorious peopie 
in the universe. Most foreigners will be of opi- 
nion that the ‘Theban obelisk, as well as the 
ashes-of the great soldier, coimmanded a far 
higher interest in their original position, than 
after being paraded as a show for the populace ; 
St. Helena having been emphatically termed the | 
Calvary of atonement of the Emperor Napoleon. | 

‘The interments in Paris are placed under the | 
jurisdiction of an official company, called the | 
Entrepreneurs des Pompes [unébres, or under- | 





‘ * * | 
takers general, by whom funerals are divided | 


into seven classes, and the appropriate expenses 
specifically regulated by a tariff; the lowest 
class amounting to six shillings and eightpence ; 
the highest to £189. 

Ground is purchased for sepulture in the va- 


of £5 per metre. The performance of any reli- 
gious ceremony may be dispensed with; or the 
service of any creed or sect performed, accord- 
ing to the will of the survivors. 

For the poor of each arrondissement, a fosse 
commune, common grave or trench, is set apart 
in the various cemeteries ; and even for the higher 
classes, the custom of burying in lead is rarely 
practised ; the chief expenditure at funerals re- 
garding the performance of masses and offerings 
to the clergy. 

The burial place of the reigning family is at 
Dreux, a fief inherited by Louis Philippe from 
his grandfather the Duc de Penthievre ; in which 
family mausoleum is interred one of the most 
gifted princesses of modern times, the Princesse 
Marie, Duchess Alexander of Wirtemberg, second 
daughter to the king; immortalised by her statue 
of Jeanne d’Are, which the lapse of a few years 
has sufficed to familiarise to all the countries of 
Europe, as completely as any of the chef d’ceuvres 
of ancient or modern sculpture. 

The monuments of the former sovereigns of 
France, are placed in the royal abbey of St. 
Denis, five miles to the north of Paris; who 
were buried there from the times of Dagobert, to 
those of Louis XV. 

This church, in which was formerly deposited 
the famous Oriflamme, or consecrated banner of 
France, contains a magnificent series of royal 
tombs. Devastated at the period of the revolu- 
tion, when the royal remains were exhumed, and 
the lead of their coffins, as well as of the roofing 
of the abbey, converted into bullets, a complete 
reparation was ordered, in 1806, by Napoleon ; 
who intended to convert the royal vault into a 
place of sepulture for the imperial dynasty. 
Further reparations have lately been effected ; 








and the monumental series of St. Denis, so often 
disunited and injured, again presents as interest- 
ing a study to the antiquarian, as that of West- 
minster, or the Capuziner Convent at Vienna. 

The repairs effected since the revolution, at 
St. Denis, are computed at the sum of £600,000. 

One of the great charms of Paris, as a metro- 
politan residence, consists in the peculiarly rural 
character of the environs. Up to the very 
gates of the city, the country is really country ; 
and within view of the exterior Boulevarts, 
small farms are carrying on their agricultural 
operations, with all the rude simplicity of our re- 
mote counties. Instead of the ten miles of villas 
and Londonised hamlets surrounding our metro- 
polis, the student walks out from the Pays Latin 
to watch the progress of the harvest; or from the 
Quartier des Invalides proceeds to botanise in the 
woods of Meudon or Vincennes. 

This is again partly the result of the absence 
of coal smoke. It is well known that many spe- 
cies of flowers,—the yellow rose, for instance,— 
will not blossom within ten miles of London. 
Paris, on the contrary, produces the finest 
flowers, not alone in the royal gardens of the 
Tuileries and Luxembourg, but the nursery 
grounds of the famous rose-growers, Noisette 
and Laffay; which, in the Faubourg St. Ger- 
main, enjoy advantages such as it would be ne- 
cessary to retreat many miles from London to 
secure. 

In the older portions of Paris every house of 
note has its garden ; and it is sometimes startling, 
in a narrow, gloomy, obscure street, to perceive 
at the extremity of a long passage, a grove of 
green acacias, or one of those gaudy flower-plots, 
which the dry and sunny climate clothes with 
such brilliant colours. Every body quotes from 
Horace Walpole the description of the gardens 
of the Hotel de Biron, with their three thousand 
pots of China asters ranged along the alleys. But 
though this species of horticultural magnificence 
is out of date, some of the private gardens in the 
Quartier St. Lazare, or in the Faubourgs St. 
Germain or St. Honoré, are still of the greatest 
beauty. These patches of freshness and verdure 
among the old buildings, produce a cheering as 
well as salubrious effect upon the population. 

The French are passionately fond of flowers ; 
and though debarred by the limitation of their 
fortunes and the high price of fuel from the eculti- 
vation of rare exotics, their advantages of climate 
enable them to enjoy an unusual profusion of 
common garden flowers, at an easy rate. It is 
the same with their fruits. Peaches, pears, apri- 
cots. grapes, and melons, abound in the streets ; 
but the rich varieties of grapes and pines afforded 
by our succession houses, are luxuries unknown. 
Pine apples are not cultivated by more than half 
a dozen persons; and the greater portion of those 
sold by the marchands de comestibles are im- 
ported from England. On the other hand, the 
Chasselas grapes. produced in abundance in the 
vineyards near Fontainbleau, from a species of 
vine of which the original plant in the palace 
gardens, is said to have been brought from Cy- 
prus by St. Louis, the grape being distinguishable 
by having only a single pip; and theepeaches 
Montreuil, a village near the Bois de Boulogne, 
equal the best productions of our fruit-growers. 

The villas in the environs of Paris are less 
citable either for beauty or magnificence than 
those of London. Nevertheless, the heights of 
Belleville, Issy, Ville d’Avray, and St. Cloud,— 
the shores of the river at Neuilly, Auteuil, Su- 
résnes, and above all the beautiful valley of 
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Montmorency, and Enghien with its lake and 
mineral waters, boast a number of charming re- 
sidences; without including the wider range of 
St. Germain, St. Leu, Versailles, and Chantilly. 
The drive from St. Cloud to Versailles, by Ville 
d’Avray, exhibits some beautiful specimens of 
forest scenery ; and many of the points of view 
in the vicinity of Meudon on one side, and Marly 
on the other, are deserving the attention of all 
lovers of the picturesque. 

One of the most interesting villas in the neigh- 
bourhood of Paris, is the private domain of the 
king at Neuilly ; where the royal family continue 
to enjoy, during the summer months, the peace- 
ful privacy of domestic life. ‘The mansion is in 
the Italian style, and contains an interesting col- 
lection of modern pictures ; and the gardens con- 
sist of a hundred acres beautifully laid out. ‘The 
bridge of Neuilly, seven hundred and fifty feet 
long, was designed by Perronet, and erected in 
place of the ferry where, a century before, Henri 
IV. and his queen were precipitated into the 
water from a ferry boat, in which the horses of 
their carriage had taken fright. Neuilly, or rather 
the opposite village of Courbevoie, is the only 
spot near Paris where pleasure-boats are to be 
had for hire,—aquatic diversions finding little 
favour with the Parisians. 

Adjoining Neuilly, and not two miles from the 
city, the banks of the river are covered with 
vineyards, producing the wretched vintage in use 
among the lower classes, as vin de Surésnes. 
The same cOte exhibits fields of roses de Pu- 
teaux, cultivated by the perfumers and confec- 
tioners for distillation. 

The great charm of the rural environs of Paris, 
however, consists in the Bois de Boulogne,—an 
extensive wood situated scarcely a mile from the 
Barriere de |’Etoile, and divided into an endless 
number of avenues for public recreation. 

The Bois, which takes its name from a village 
of great antiquity to which it adjoins, and where 
the beautiful villa of Baron Rothschild is deserv- 
ing notice, Was considerably deteriorated by age 
and neglect at the period of the revolution ; 
though Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette re- 
sided, till the death of Louis XV., in its beautiful 
chateau of La Muette, adjoining Passy. On be- 
coming national property, a great quantity of 
timber was sacrificed to the axe; but during the 
empire, it was replanted and replaced in the 
order that becomes so valuable a source of enjoy- 
ment to the citizens of Paris. ‘The approach of 
the allies, in 1814, caused the large trees stil] 
standing to be felled for the erection of barricades ; 
and in 1815 a British camp was formed on the 
spot, and considerable injury produced to the 
young plantations, to the infinite mortification of 
the Parisians. On the restoration, however, all 
was anxiously repaired; the royal family, who 
traverse the Bois de Boulogne daily on their road 
to Versailles, or *t. Cloud, being especially in- 
terested in its prosperity. 

At that period, also, the beautiful villa of Ba- 
gatelle, now the property, by purchase, of the 
Earl of Yarmouth, belonged to the Comte d’ Ar- 
tois; for whom it was erected, before the revolu- 
tion, by Belanger, in less than two months, in 
pursuance of a wager. 

A variety of villas surround the Bois de Bou- 
logne ; and within its gates are several cafés, res- 
taurants, and public ball-rooms. Most of the 
duels of Paris are decided in the Bois; anda 
waiter at one of the cafés, who is skilled in sur- 
gery, is said to have dressed the wounds of a 
thousand persons. ‘These hostile encounters, 





however, too often give rise to afflicting scenes 
little in accordance with the cheerful destination 
of the spot. 

The chateau de Madrid oceupies the site of a 
favourite villa of Francis I., and in one or two 
remote portions of the wood, such as the vicinity 
of the Mare d’Anteuil, some remains of the 
ancient timber-trees will be found. Bufthe great 
charm of the Bois consists in the rich bloom of 
its alleys of chestnuts and acacias, and its broomy 
thickets ; among which, throughout the summer- 
season, groups of Parisians of the middle classes 
will be found enjoying their family repasts on 
the grass, while the fine equipages of the wealthy, 
and parties of equestrians, parade the shady ave- 
nues on every side. But for the sandy nawure of 
the soil, and the impossibility of watering a pro- 
menade of such immense extent, the attraction of 
the Bois would be unequaled. 

The Bois de Vincennes, in the plain at the op- 
posite extremity of Paris, adjoining the Barriere 
du Trone, affords similar recreation to the lower 
classes, but from its remoteness from the fashion- 
able quarters of Paris, is secure from the intrusion 
of the beau monde. 





CHAPTER XV. 


Fashionable Society—The coteries of the Faubourg St. 
Germain and Chaussée d’Antin—A Signature de Con. 
trat de Mariage—The Carnival—Expenses of Paris— 
Public Amusements—Literature 
It would scarcely be reasonable to conclude a 

volume purporting to deseribe the metropolis of 

France at the present day, without adverting to 

those characteristic distinctions of classes and 

manners, which constitute the indications of so- 
cial history. 

The population of Paris differs superficially 
from that of London in the more specifie nature 
of its classification. Work and play do not con- 
stitute the sole barriers of demarcation, allowing 
the intervening distinctions to confound them- 
selves at will. In France, the professional classes, 
the artists and men of letters, stand proudly 
apart. ‘he same difference still prevails in this 
as a century ago,—when Congreve disdained to 
be visited by Voltaire as un homme de lettres, 
while Voltaire assured him that, if only a gentle- 
man, he should not have come so far to visit 
him. 





/means, but important as counteraeting the dis- 


| thirty thousand a year; and there are probably 





The society of Paris is remarkable for an 
absence of ostentation among the higher elasses, 
originating perhaps in the limitation of their 


tinctive classification adverted to, and promoting 
the fusion of the educated classes. 
The largest fortunes in France do not exceed 


not a dozen noble families who boast of more 
than half that amount. ‘To possess four thousand 
a year, (cent mille frances de rentes,) is consider- 
ed great opulence ; and double that sum, is cited 
as the revenue of a prince. 

The destruction of property consequent upon 
the first revolution and the succeeding political 
vicissitudes, added to the subdivision of fortunes 
enacted by the code Napoleon, has so equalised 
inheritance in a kingdom where only three or four 
majorats, or entailed properties, still exist, that 
the domestic splendours of the ancient nobility 
are necessarily curtailed. Nothing can exceed 
the simplicity of their habits of life ; and the only 
households in Paris citable for their magnificence, 
belong either to foreigners, or individuals con- 
nected more or less wiih comssercial life. Ex- 


travagance always creates mistrust and contem 
among the French. People unusually expensive 
in their habits, are sure to be guilty of some lapse ~ 
of taste or etiquette, which provokes the power- 
ful lash of Parisian ridicule. As regards them- 
selves, prudence takes precedence among the 
cardinal virtues ; and as regards their neighbours, 
they are apt to indulge a hearty laugh at the ex. 
pense of those who ruin themselves to obtain 
their applause. 

The noble mansions of the old aristocracy, of 
which the revolution spared at least the walls for 
our edification, are for the most part now divided 
into separate suites of apartments, and let to dif- 
ferent families; nor has the French capital any 
thing to exhibit in rivalship with those first-rate 
houses of our own nobility, so rich in collections 
of virta, aud so remarkable for the finish and 
comfort of their distribution. The few private 
collections of pictures, sculpture, or medals, me- 
morable in Paris, belong to’ wealthy foreigners ; 
or persons enriched, like Marshal Soult, by the 
spoils of conquest. 

On the other hand, the barriers of the great 
world are not the less carefully set up, that they 
are no longer enriched with gilding ; and in spite 
of the fusion of classes produced by the peremp- 
tory interference of the emperor, and conciliation 
of the reigning family, there exists in the Fau- 
bourg St. Germain an exclusive coterie, guarded 
round by heraldic eseutcheons, and preserved 
from sacrilege by a perpetual sprinkling of holy 
water ;—which, in order to enliven itself by di- 
versions for which its own fortunes are inade- 
quate, has recourse to the hospitality of the 
foreigners resident in Paris, the Thorns, Tufia- 
kins, and Demidofis of the day, or the more re- 
condite gaieties of the corps diplomatique. 

The French society of New Paris, meanwhile, 
is happily represented by a variety of circles 
uniting the good grace and good manners of the 
vieille cour with the intelligence and enlighten- 
ment of modern progress; and in the quarter of 
the Faubourg St. Honoré, more especially, will 
be found innumerable charming residences, whose 
weekly parties present the most agreeable society 
of the day. Of the best of these an accurate no- 
tion may be given, by comparing them with the 
first-rate country houses of England; their nightly 
coteries rarely exceeding in numbers the Christ- 
mas parties of our nobility. 

The most showy households in Paris are those 
of the great bankers, and others of the commer- 
cial class, usually designated as the society of the 
Chaussée d’Antin; and distinguishable by the 
English word ‘+ fashionable,” from their dignified 
rivals of the Faubourg. But below these, and so 
thoroughly distinet as to secure them from the 
rivalship which vulgarises the secondary classes 
of London, are the modest professional and com- 
mercial coteries, content to enjoy their comforta- 
ble and respectable independence. It is among 
these, perhaps, that the superiority over a similar 
order in London is most perceptible, as regards 
the pleasures and graces of life. ‘It is to these 
that the cheap amusements and unostentatious 
pastimes of Paris are dedicated ; and they are in- 
debted to its multiplicity of theatres and concert- 
rooms, for redemption from that grave monotony 
of domestic life, which too ofien causes the En- 
glish character to degenerate into dulness, and its 
virtues to lose their gloss in unsociable reserve. 
It is difficult to assign too much praise to the 
graciousness, and consequent grace of deport- 
ment, distinguishing the high official society in 





France ; a superficial merit, perhaps, but not the 
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Jess appreciated by those whose temporary so- 
m in the land does not necessitate too close 
an inquiry into the intrinsic qualities concealed 
under so high a polish. ‘Fo people accustomed 
to the shyness of English nature,—shyness so 
often productive of abruptness of deporiment,— 
the charm of French courtesy is almost soothing, 
The readiness of the French in conversation, 
their communicativeness of disposition, and apti- 
tude in seeking to please and be pleased, are cer- 
tainly productive of the happiest, results as re- 
gards the promotion of social intercourse. It is 
admitted by candid persons of all nations, that, 
after a long residence in Paris, the society of all 
other capitals produces the impression of provin- 
ciality. ‘The English admit this as regards 
_ Vienna, —the Germans as regards London,—the 
Americans, as regards every metropolis in Europe; 
but all allow it, unless when blinded by national 
prejudices in favour of their own court and 
country. 

Another source of sociability consists in the 
abolishment of morning visits, so uncertain as a 
means of acquaintanceship, in favour of weeklv 
parties, which every person once properly intro- 
duced into a house and. invited by the master or 
mistress to return, is privileged to attend to the 
end of his days. Thus, every house permanently 
established forms a coterie of its own ;—central- 
ising the opinions and predilections of a knot of 
acquaintances, whom the progress of years natu- 
rally converts into friends. ‘The indifierence of 
the French to the ostentations of life,—to the 
mania for ‘* keeping up appearances,’’ so fatal to 
the comfort and fortunes of the English,—is one 
of the great sources of a sociability, which rarely, 
however, degenerates into that unceremonious 
familiarity sure to end in ruptures and estrange- 
ment. The code of acquaintanceship among 
them is, in fact, as well understood and as rigidly 
maintained, as that of friendship among our- 
selves. 

Their friendships, however, it must be admit- 
ted, rarely deepen into the cordial attachments so 
frequent in England and Germany. ‘They prize 
a companion so long as he is present, and capa- 
ble of conducing to their satisfaction ; but death, 
or exile, or even long absence, make an end of 
the affair; as in a law plea, his rights are forfeit- 
ed. The anecdote of Madame du Deffand, who, 
during the last illness of her friend Pont de Veyle, 
joined a gay supper party, and replied to an ob- 
servation of the hostess, that ** Monsieur Pont de 
Veyle was doubtless better, since they had the 
pleasure of seeing her?’ ‘No! he died this 
morning, or of course I should not have been 
here to-night,”—conveys the history of most si- 
milar attachments. 

Among the peculiarities of French soeiety, is 
that of their matrimonial alliances; which, with 
rare exceptions, are the result of family arrange- 
ments, A suitable match is sought out by mu- 
tual friends ; and unless some distaste should be 
expressed by either of the young people a mar- 
riage is asually the sequel. Such alliances, based 
upon parity of fortune, age, and condition, rather 
than upon those preferences, the growth of casual 
acquaintance, which so often lead in England to 
disproportionate matches and personal disappoint- 
ment, have of course their good and evil points 
for consideration. 

In France, a young person being frequently 
betrothed from childhood to some kinsman, or 
the son of some intimate friend of her family, the 
latter years.of her education are influenced by the 





be less of the romance of life in this matter-of-fact | from the temptations of the revolution of July, 


| system, there is greater certainty of that moderate 
_and rational species of happiness, which secures 
| a peaceful existence, and the consequent cultiva- 
tion and expansion of the domestic virtues. 
Another circumstance favourable to domestic 


in pecuniary matters occasioned by the definite 
and well-understood nature of family rights. ‘The 
capricious distribution of fortunes peculiar to our 
land of liberty, and the system of excluding wo- 
men of the higher classes from all share or inter- 
est in the pecuniary arrangements of the family, 
often leads to a want of mutual confidence in 
economical matters, which a clearer understand- 
ing would secure from the most calamitous re- 
sults. ‘There is searcely a Frenchwoman of any 
class of life not perfectly familiar with the inter- 
ests of her husband and family. 

The signature du contrat is the closing pre- 
liminary of a mariage de convenance ; and com- 
monly the signal for the presentation by the 
bridegrooin of what is termed the corbetlle de 
mariage, being a richly ornamented casket, con- 
taining the family jewels, lace, India shawls, 
trinkets, perfumes, and a sum of money, destined 
as a wedding present to the bride. [In families 
of consideration, the value of the diamonds is ac- 
curately specified in the marriage contract. 

The families of both parties are usually assem- 
bled for the signature of a marriage contract, 
which constitutes a family event of much import- 
ance; and though it may occasionally happen 
among the nobility of the ancien régime that the 
bride and bridegroom appear on that occasion 
almost for the first time in each other’s presence, 
in the respectable middle class the marriage is 
far oftener the result of youthful attachment. 
The bitter satire conveyed by the old comedy, 
in a dialogue between a countess and her 
daughter,— 


‘Com. Mademoiselle, on vous marie demain.— 
Made. Si j’osais, Maman, vous demander avec 
qui ?— 
Com. Comment done, Mademoiselle; est-ce-que 
cela vous regarde ?”’ 


—has ceased to touch upon an existing grievance. 
To particularise the numberless subdivisions 
separating rich from poor, the speculators with 
millions whose gambling is respectable, and the 
speculators with hundreds, whose attempts are 
stigmatised as mere adventure, would scarcely 
interest the casual visitant to Paris. 
of the English family spending the winter months 
in a gayer capital than their own, little is apparent 
beyond the gay and brilliant classes frequenting 
their own and other embassies, objects of uneasi- 
ness to them as the fountain head of the lively 
Parisian persiflage which kills by an epithet, and 
mortally wounds by a sneer ; and the lower class, 
—the street population,—which meets them on 
the Boulevarts, in the gardens of the Tuileries, 
the theatre or the concert-room. 
It has been said of Paris, that it is the city 
where the disreputable classes appear the least 
disreputable ; a mere consequence of the general 
advance of civilisation, which repudiates every 
thing overtly offensive. It must not be supposed 
that the demoralisation is the less complete for 
being the less apparent. 
On those occasions when the more and less 
respectable extremes of society are brought into 
contact, the eyes and ears are not offended as in 
England. Intoxication is a rare spectacle ; and 





habits of life she is destined to assume. If there 


not another city in Europe would have emerged 


unanimity in France, is the mutual understanding 


To the eye | 





| so unstained by any excesses save those arising 
| from infraction of the law. Not an act of infamy 
is on record as connected with the insurrection 


liberty appearing to have converted the populace 
into the people. 

On oceasion of public rejoicings, it is almost 
always safe to intermingle with the crowd. The 
deeency of attire arising among the lower classes 
from having an appropriate dress, instead of as- 
suming the cast-off garments of their superiors, 
imparts an air of decency to the working-people 
of Paris; while the grisettes, that unique and 
most Parisian class, derive from the superiority 
of their Jingerie, and the niceness and cleanliness 
of costume consequent upon the absence of smoke 
and the excellence of French clear starching, a 
gentillesse to which the work-women of England 
have no pretence. 

The fetes of July in the Champs Elvsées, or 
Mardi Gras on the Boulevarts, bring forth a 
population of decent, cheerful, happy people, as 
orderly in their deportment as the more fashiou- 
able frequenters of the public promenades. 

The frolics they go to witness, if not alto- 
gether so unobjectionable, seldom involve any 
serious breach of propriety. 

Cars and carriages containing groups of madly 
joyous persons, usually connected with the 
theatres, are seen galloping along the Boule- 
varts, flinging sugar-plums at the passengers, and 
crowning the pleasures of the day by what is 
termed the descente de la Courtille; after issuing 
from the masked balls at daybreak the following 
morning, to breakfast in some of the inferior 
cafés beyond the Boulevart du ‘Temple, eom- 
}monly ealled the quarter of La Courtille ;—an 
extraordinary scene, which few respectable per- 
sons have witnessed. 

Nothing can exceed the gravity with which 
| respectable middle-aged people parade their chil- 
| dren in the most ridiculous costume on these 
| oceasions. Mos pro lege is secepted as a uni- 
| versal apology ; und it may be observed that the 
French are as absolutely indifferent to the ridi- 
cule cast by foreigners on any of their national 
| customs, as they are sensitive to ridicule incurred 
| through any ignorance or infringement of their 
/own of the habits of society. Fashion is their 
| peremptory law of the day ; and not to divine it 
before the law of to-morrow render it obsolete, 
| is an unpardonable fault in their estimation. 

The position occupied by foreigners in Paris 
| is precisely such as might be expected, ina capi- 
| tal which forms a central point of attraction to 
| all the countries in Europe. ‘To expect that the 
| Parisians will receive with open arms a mob so 
| heterogeneous and so fluctuating, is out of the 
question. But persons, of whatever nation, pro- 
vided with letters of introduction, especially if 
| diplomatic, are sure of being warmly welcomed ; 
and once established in French society, are fixed 
there for life. 

Among the lower classes, the English are 
nearly as much an object of antipathy as the 
| French among ourselves; and there ig far less 
| servility than in England practised by the lower 
| orders towards their superiors, whether of their 
own or foreign nations. But in general, the 
| traveller is sure of a civil reception, and those 
|aids and services, of which every person in a 
foreign country stands in hourly occasion. 

The French tradespeople are punctual and or- 
derly. ‘They give no credit, and they give no 
trouble; assuming to themselves the indepen- 
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of the three days ;—the sacred championship of 
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dence of a distinctive class, indifferent to the 
affairs and gossip of their betters, but taking a 
lively interest in polities, as the presiding intlu- 
ence of their fortunes. ‘I'he domestic life of this 
order of French society is characterised by the 
utmost regularity and virtue. 

‘The comparative expenses of London and Pa- 
risian housekeeping are often discussed, It is 
probable that persons of very small or very large 
fortunes gain by a residence in the French capi- 
tal; while those of moderate income have greater 
advantages in England. ‘The luxuries of life 
are incomparably cheaper in Paris; and though 
an income of £1,000 or £2,000 per annum may 
accomplish the same position in either capital, 
£4,000 a year in France is equal to £10,000 in 
England. ‘This arises in a great measure from 
their stationary habits, from the smaller number 
of servants composing a great establishment, and 
from the inferior manner in which they are ac- 
commodated. ‘The upper servants of France 
absorb half the expense required by those of the 
English aristocracy. ‘The stables and equipages 
ulso, so costly in England, are of less import- 
ance. 

Public amusements, such as the French and 
Italian operas, are less expensive, and enjoyed 
with greater moderation; and the fetes of the 
French, though brilliant as regards illumination, 
are of amore economical order than our own. 
‘here is less prodigality, less ostentation ; no 
forced fruits or exotic flowers; no * chickens’ 
wings for half the town;’’—but simply, good 
music in a well-lighted series of rooms, with 
plenty of ices for refreshment, and bouillon for 
support. The ballrooms of Paris are conse- 
quently secure from that voracious class of the 
community which, till supper time, encumber the 
daneing-rooms of London. 

‘Too much praise cannot be accorded to the 
wisdom of the government of France in provid- 
ing or protecting sources of public recreation for 
the lower classes. ‘The mercurial nature of the 
French, prompted by their cheerful and exciting 
climate, renders the taste fur pleasure almost as 
natural an appetite as hunger or thirst; and the 
ery they boast of having inherited from the Ro- 
mans, ** Du pain et des spectacles !”’ is answered 
by the prudence of their legislators, by encour- 
agement of the arts, and their adaptation to popu- 
lar enjoyment,—by the construction of theatres 
and concert-rooms,—the institution of public 
holidays, and the enlargement of public gratifica- 
tion by leaving the promenades and institutions 
of the city open to hackney coaches and plebeian 
visiters, as well as to the showy equipages of the 
wealthy or the monopoly of the titled great. 

It is scarcely to be supposed that the guin- 
guettes and bastringues of Paris are so injurious 
to the health and morals of the population, as the 
gin-palaces of London. When a public fete takes 
place among the lower orders of England, it is 
usually attended with disorders, on aceount of 
the excitement arising from the rarity of the oc- 
currence; while among the French, 


When old and young come forth to play, 
Upon a sunshine holiday, 


at some public garden, the presence of a gendarme 
at the door is usually a gratuitous precaution. 
The wisdom of a system of orderliness conduc- 
ing to the general enjoyment, is enforced by a 
stronger law than that of municipal authority. 
Of all the successive governments of France, 
with their varying policy, none has been found 
rash enough to abolish the procession of Beuf 





| Gras on Shrove Tuesday ; and the working peo- | 


| ple who go to gather lilacs on May-day in the 
| wood of Romainville or Pre St. Gervais,—roses 
_and strawberries at midsummer in the gardens of 
| Fontenay,—and every first Sunday of the sum- 
|mer months to admire the waterworks of St. 
Cloud,—in addition to the annual festival of les 
Grandes Eauz at Versailles, and the daily shows 
of the Champs Elysées and Boulevarts da 'Tem- 
ple, —are much less likely to trouble their hearts 
with discontent and heads with politics, than a 
population over whom the leaden mace of quar- 


‘ter sessions jurisdiction extends its dispiriting 


authority. ‘Iu the provincial towns of England, 
the wax-work exhibits its shreds and patches of 
royalty with the fear of the eage before itv glassy 
eyes; and the great unpaid have been known to 
commit even Punch himself as a rogue and vaga- 
bond. 

Jacques Bonhomme is, in short, not only by 
temperament a merrier fellow than John Bull, 
but is encouraged in his innocent mirth. At all 
the public fetes of Paris, the Prefet de la Seine 
is officially present; and without affecting the 
dignified contempt that would be exacted among 
ourselves of a solemn magistrate presiding over 
the sports of the populace. On the king’s birth 
day, the. city of Paris offers to the court a mag- 
nificent display of fireworks, and an illumination 
of the Champs Elysées, which constitute one of 
the annual holidays of the year; and on the anni- 
versary of the revolution of July, four days are 
devoted to the commemoration ; on two of which, 
public concerts, jousts upon the river. gratuitous 
performances at the different theatres, military 
spectacles, mats de cocagne, and all the ordinary 
popular pastimes, are provided for the people 
upon the most liberal scale. On the morrow, 
they return to their work, cheered by this mo- 
mentary relaxation. 

Even in trifling matters, the agrémens of life 
are not considered unworthy the care of the legis- 
lation. Though all the public markets, of which 
there exist more than a dozen in different parts 
of the city, keep up a sale of flowers as well as 
fruit, three specific flower-markets are held twice 
a week, in various quarters of Paris, enabling the 
inhabitants to adorn their houses and apartments 
at a trifling cost; and accommodating the finest 
lady of the Faubourg with rare exotics, as well 
as the humble ouvriere with her pot de basilic, 
—rosier du savetier!—a quatre sous. The gay 
and orderly aspect of the Marché aux Fleurs of 
La Madeleine, or the Quai Désaix, on a summer's 
day. is not easily overlooked by those from whom 
the flower-stalls of Covent Garden are removed 
by the distance of three or four parishes, or con- 
cealed by the incumbrance of a string of vege- 
table carts. In England, the utile is apt to pre- 
dominate over the dulce ; and the erection of two 
noble fountains in Trafalgar Square, as a mere 
source of public ornament and pleasure, would 
probably produce a general outery of profligate 
extravagance. 

It is true that much of the attention paid by 
the French government te the mere decoration of 
the city, is a politic conciliation to the national 
vanity of the French ;—a weakness which, turned 
to account by the adroitness of legislative genius, 
has been as much the source of national triamph 
to France, as either inherent bravery or intrinsie 
talent. The magniloquent bulletins of Napoleon, 
so admirably addressed to the characteristic foible 
of the French, induced them to allow themselves 
to be led to the slaughter in Spain, or to famine 
and frost in Russia, in the individual hope of car- 








rying, according to the proverbial vaunt, ** the 
baton of a marshal of France in every knapsack, 
and in the collective ambition of suspending new 
banners in the church of the Invalides, and new 
picwures in the gallery of the Louvre. The as- 
sumption of the name of da grande nation has 
perhaps done more to aggrandise the French, by 
inciting them to act up to their reputation, than 
all the prose of the old parliaments of Paris, or 
all the eloquence of its modern chambers. 


* An Englishman,” observes Sir Edward Lyt- 
ton Bulwer, ** is proud of his nation, because it 
belongs to himself; a Frenchman is proud of him- 
self, because he belongs to his nation :’’ and this 
national pride has greaily tended to place t e 


* 
ee 


country upon that pedestal of power, which. 
even the enmity of allied Europe was able to 
overthrow. Had the same feeling which animates 
the French imparted unanimity to the Irish, een- 
turies of misery and degradation might have been 
spared to a land which would never have be- 
come an English province, to our detriment and 
her own. 

Of the comp:rative morality of Paris and Lon- 
don it is unnecessary to treat in pages specifically 
devoted to the illustration of external objects ; 
and unless, by a stretch of speculative philosophy, 
the prison and the Morgue were to be weighed 
in the balance against the palace and the theatre, 
it would be as irrelevant to lift the veil from the 
gloomy mysteries of Bicéire or the Enfans 
Trouvés, as to include among our illustrations a 
view of some dreary impasse of the Quartier de 
la Greve. ‘The capital of a population of thirty- 
three millions necessarily concentrates as great 
a diversity of natures, and consequently of crimes, 
as half a dozen states of the empire, or of the 
Italian peninsula; and the darkness of the sha- 
dows is probably in proportion to the excess of 
light perceptible in the civilisation of Parisian 
life. 

The assemblage of the representatives of so 
many »pposite provinces has also perhaps its in- 
fluence in promoting the vivacity of the popula- 
tion of Paris. The natives of the north and 
south of France are almost as distinct in idiosyn- 
crasy as Europeans and Asiatics ; and the fierce 
republican of Marseilles, and devoted royalist 
of La Vendée—the phlegmatic Alsatian, and 
hanghty egotist of Gascony,—can scarcely come 
into ‘collision, without eliciting sparks such as 
serve to brighten the social atmosphere by their 
harmless scintillation. 

The wit of the Parisians has been for centuries 
proverbial; and when the government of old 
France was said by Champfort to be an absolute 
monarchy, ‘*modéré de chansons,” it was not 
songs he intended to designate as the modifica- 
tion of the despotism of Versailles, but bon-mots ; 
the chansons of Paris containing in the last cen- 
tury the same bitter essence of popular wit, 
which the lighter dramatic pieces of the present 
day concentrate in their couplets. On the French 
stage, to place a bon-mot in a song, has the same 
effeet as printing it in Italics. The public:is sure 
not to miss the point which stings home in the 
refrain of a popular vaudeville. ‘ 

No national crisis—no public event—no sect 
—no doctrine—escapes in Paris the branding 
iron of the bon-mot. Several light daily papers 
flourish exclusively upon the emission of a series 
of witticisms upon public men and public mea- 
sures. In private life, conciseness of language, 
combined with liveliness of imagination, is sure 
to supply a certain gay terseness of phraseology, 
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‘* the which, if not exactly wit, sounds so like it as to 
ack,” form a very agreeable substitute. 
x new The humour of the lower classes is equally 
1 new remarkable ; though in the leading modern works 
Me as which purport to describe them, the novels of 
has Paul de Kock and Ricard, and the comic songs 
h, by of Levasseur, they are made rather the passive 
than than the active instruments of a lively author ;— 
Sy OF unlike the pages of Dickens, which invest the 
slang and peculiarities of the uneducated classes 
with the inherent humour that constitutes the wit 
| Lyt- of the unvultivated. 
use it The literature of France, as established in 


Paris at the present moment, pretty much resem- 
bles the excessive efflorescence of the hothouse, 
~ which weakens the strength of a plant for the 
‘display of a moment. ‘There are thousands of 
what are called ** popular writers of the day ;” 
~ there are very few for posterity. Pensions and 
ribands, a place in the Academy, “a name, a 


been wretched picture, and worse bust,” constitute the 
e be premiums of those whose works crowd the cabi- 
it and nets de lecture with subscribers, but whose chefs 
d’ceuvre possess the temporary brilliancy of a feu 
Lon- d’artifice. A few such writers as Messrs. ‘Tocque- 
ically ville, Barante, ‘I'hierry, and ‘Thiers, and a single 
ects 5 poet, Béranger, will probably survive their cen- 
phy ’ tury ; but such writers as Vigtor Hugo, Madame 
ighed Dudevant, Alexander Dumas, Chateaubriand, 
pare, Lamartine, Balzac, Saintine, St. Beuve, De 
1 the Vigny, Musset, Janin, Karr, Souvestre, Bernard, 
nfans Soulié and Sue, however they may conduce to 
ne the delight of the public or the brilliancy of the 
er de world of letters, constitute rather a via lactea of 
urty- literary glory, than a constellation of stars ot the 
great first magnitude. The French have neither a Scott 
mee, nor a Byron in their muster roll of living writers. 
f the The exciting interests of politics appear to 
sha- have obscured the fame, and consequently to have 
ss of diminished the enthusiasm of les gloires litté- 
isian raires. Had Voltaireand Rousseau flourished 
at the present day, they would have been arguing 
of 80 in the chamber, and attempting to influence the 
is In budget by word of mouth, instead of organising 
pula- by word of letterpress the opinions and measures 
and — of mankind. It is an age of movement,—an 
eye: age of hurry and precipitation. Writers do not 
zerce allow themselves time to write, or readers to 
ralist read; and the nineteenth century will conse- 
and quently lay no over-weighty burthen of classics 
ape upon the shoulders of posterity. 
h as The ephemeral literature of the day is the 
their gainer. The periodicals of Paris, whether as 
; political organs or literary authorities, are of the 
ewer’ highest merit; while the stage, though no longer 
old illustrated by a Corneille or a Moliere, possesses 
olute small change for the latter in a myriad of spark- 
not ling and striking dramatists, whose unwearied 
fica- powers of invention supply a succession of 
ots 5 novelties which secure a succession of audiences. 
con- Such is the surface of Paris; a glance at 
wit, which will unquestionably recompense the effort, 
sent to persons weary of the monotonous and unat- 
ench tractive streets of London; of which the very 
ame recently erected ones alone affect the slightest 
sure architectural distinction. 


the In a series of eighteen well mounted and well 
attended theatres, an agreeable substitute will be 


sect found for the dull evenings encountered by fo- 
ding reigners in our own metropolis, unless at the 
pers short period of the year when the pleasures of 
— the season are going on; whereas in Paris there 
nea- is no moment when the traveller finds himself at 
age, fault for entertainment. From the month of Oc- 
pare tober, when the Italian Opera opens, the amuse- 
BY» ments of the winter season commence ; continu- 


ing without intermission till the king’s fete, the 
first of May; from which period, throughout 
the summer, the cheerfulness of the public 
promenades, concerts, and breakfasts, replaces 
the more brilliant succession of winter fetes. 

From such an excursion, the traveller will 
probably return, like the French from their three 
days’ holiday, to his accustomed occupations, 
cheered and lightened in spirit by the contempla- 
tion of the fine monuments, and busy, joyous 
population of 


Paris in 1841. 


Che Deasant and the Prince. 


BY HARRIET MARTINEAU. 


THE PEASANT. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE LOVER IN THE WOOD. 


One fine afternoon in April, 1770, there was a 
good deal of bustle in the neighbourhood of the 


village of St. Menehould, in the province of 


Champagne, in France. ‘The bride of the Dau- 
phin of France,*—the lady who was to be queen 
when the present elderly king should die,—was 
on her journey from Germany, and was to pass 
through St. Menehould to Paris, with her splen- 
did train of nobles and gentry; and the whole 
country was alive with preparations to greet her 
loyally as she passed. ‘The houses of the vil- 


lage were cleaned and adorned; and gangs of 


labourers were at work repairing the roads of the 
district ;—not hired labourers, but peasants, who 
were obliged by law to quit the work of their 
own fields or kilns, when called upon, to repair 
the roads for a certain number of days. These 
road-menders were not likely to be among the 
most hearty welcomers of the Dauphiness ; for 


they had been called off, some from their field- | 


work just at the time when the loss of a few days 
would probably cause great damage to the crops. 
—and others from the charcoal works, when 
their families could ill spare the small wages 
they gained at the kilns. ‘These forced labourers 
would willingly have given up their sight of the 
Dauphiness, if she would haye gone to Paris by 
another route, so that this road-mending might 
have been left to a more convenient season. 

The peasants round St. Menehould were not 
all out upon the roads, however. Inthe midst of 
a wood, a little to the north of the village, the 
sound of a mallet might be heard by any traveller 


* It is not certain how the heir of the throne of 
France came to be called Dauphin—(in the same 
manner as the heir of the English throne is called 
Prince of Wales,) but the reason is supposed to be 
this. Dauphin is French for Dolphin. An ancient 
noble family in Frante had a dolphin in their coat of 
arms, and called their family after it, and also their 
territory, known by the name of Dauphiné. The last 
of this race of independent nobles yielded up his ter- 
ritorial authority to the kings of France, whose heirs 
from that time (1349) to the last French Revolution, 





in 1830, have borne the title of Dauphin. 








in the lane which led to the ponds, outside the 
estate of the Count de D— —. 

‘The workman who was so busy with his 
mallet was not a charcoal-burner ; and the work 
he was doing was on his own account. It was 
Charles Bertrand, a young peasant well known 
in the village, who had long been the lover of 
Marie Randolphe, the pretty daughter of a tenant 
of the Count de D When they were first 
engaged, everybody who knew them was glad, 
and said that they would be a happy couple. But 
their affairs did not look more cheerful as time 
wenton. Charles toiled with all his might, and 





| tried so earnestly to save money that he did not 


allow himeelf sufficient food and rest, and was 
now almost as sallow and gaunt-looking as his 
older neighbours: and yet he could never get 
nearer to his object of obtaiving a cottage and 
field to which he might take Marie home. Marie 
grew somewhat paler, and her face less pretty ; 
for, besides her anxiety for her lover, she had 
hard living at home. Her father and mother had 
her two young brothers to maintain, as well as 
themselves ; and no toil, no efforts on the part of 
the family could keep them above want. ‘Their 
earnings were very small at the best; and these 
small gains were so much lessened by the work 
her father was called out to do upon the roads,— 
and, of the money brought home, so much went 
to buy the quantity of salt which they were com- 
pelled by law to purchase, that too little remained 
to feed and clothe the family properly. 

This story of the salt will searcely be believed 
now; but it was found, throughout France, 
seventy years ago, to be only too true. An en- 
ormous tax was laid upon salt, as one of the 
articles which people could not live without, and 
which therefore everybody must buy. ‘I'o make 
this tax yield plenty of money to the king, there 
was alaw which fixed the price of salt enormous- 
ly high, and which compelled every person in 
France above eight years old to buy a certain 
quantity of salt, whether it was wanted or not. 
By the same law, people were forbidden to sell 
salt to one another, though one poor person 
might be in want of it, and his next door neigh- 
bour have his full quantity, without any food to 
eat it with. Even in such a case as this, if a 
starving man ventured to sell salt for a loaf of 
bread, he was subject to severe punishment. 
Now, Marie’s brothers were just ten and nine 
years old; and the hardships of the family had 
been increased since these poor boys became the 
cause of their father having te buy their portion 
of salt. Just able before to get on, the family 
were, by this additional tax, brought down to a 
state of want; and Marie begged her father not 
to say a word about giving her a single penny, to 
help her marriage with Charles; for she saw 
well that he would never be able to do it. Her 
poor father could not contradict her. 

As he could do nothing for her, he did not like 
to oppose the plan which the young people were 
found at length to have talked over. Charles 
knew that, in eases of great poverty, huts had 
been built in a wood, or #aves scooped out in the 
side of the chalk-hills, where people lived who 
could not hire, or buy, or build a house. He told 
Marie that he would build a hut in the wood, and 
that they would then marry, and live or starve 
together, since there was no use in waiting 
longer, seeing, as they did, that their prospect 
never could improve. ‘The lord of the chateau 
would not object, he was sure; as the lords 
always got out of their peasantry much more 





service than would pay for the stakes and twigs 
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of a hut in the wood. Marie was easily per- 
suaded, though her mother wept at the idea of 
the cold winter, and the damps of spring, and the 
ague of autumn, that she knew caused terrible 
suffering to the poor who lived in the woods and 
caves. ‘I'he good woman tried to console her- 
self with taking great care of a pair of fowls, 
which were to be her wedding present to her 
daughter. 

So here was Charles, this day, at work in the 
wood, with Marie's brothers to help him. One 
well-wisher had lent him an axe, and another a 
mallet; and he cut and drove stakes, while Robin 
and Mare collected twigs from the brushwood, 
moss from the roots of trees, and rushes from the 
margin of the ponds. ‘They had chosen such a 
spot as they thought Marie would like ; for she 
would not be persuaded to come, and choose for 
herself. She only dropped that the hut ought to 
stand above the fogs of the ponds; and she left 
the rest to Charles. Charles had found a little 
green recess among the trees, on a slightly rising 
ground; Robin and Mare declared for it at once, 
when he showed them how he could eut away 
the brushwood, so as to leave a pathway to the 
pond, and a pretty view of it when it gleamed in 
the sun, as it did this afternoon. The boys 
clapped their hands ; and Charles, feeling a glow 
at his heart, as if Marie and he were going to be 
happy at last, began to sing as he drove his 


corner stakes. 

‘You will have a pleasant life of it here in the 
woods,” said Robin, bringing as large a load of 
rushes as his two arms would hold. * 1 should 
like to live here, as you are going todo. You 
have only to look into that pond for three minutes 
to see more fine fish than you will want for a 
month after.”’ 

‘* The fish will do us no good,” said Charles. 
‘Ifa fish-bone is found within a furlong of where 
I live, (here where nobody else lives,) off I am 
marched straight to jail. And the count’s bailiff 
has surprisingly sharp eyes.” 

**] would bury the fish-bones in the night- 
time,’’ observed Mare, coming up with a faggot 
of twigs; ** but | would have the fish, if I wanted 
them, for all the bailiff.” 

“If you go to yonder jail,” said Charles, 
«and ask the folk how they came there, some of 
them will tell you it was by trying to get fish, 
when they were hungry, for all the bailiff. Or, 
if not fish, something else from the woods and 
warrens,—a rabbit, perhaps, or a couple of 
doves.” 

‘“‘[ hope the bailiff won’t put me into jail for 
my rabbits,” said Mare; ‘for I have not eaten 
them. Ihave a pretty litter of rabbits for Marie; 
and you will help me to make a huteh for them, 
behind the house. [ should say hereabouts.”’ 

**Do you know no better than that?” said 
Charles. ‘* Your father could have told you in 
a minute, if you had asked him, that it 1s against 
the law for anybody to keep rabbits. and pigeons 
except the nobles.”” 

‘* Pigeons !”” exclaimed Robin. ‘* Why, that 
is too bad! I have the prettiest pair of doves, 
from this wood, that ever was seen. I took them 
from the nest, a month ago; and [ tell Marie that 
their cooing will set all the doves in the wood 
cooing, so that she will have music all day long 
while you are away at work.” 


‘¢ No matter for all that,’’ said Charles. «It 


would be a pretty treat for Marie; and it is a 
pretty thought of yours: but Marie must be con- 
tent to hear the count’s pigeons coo ; for the first 
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their necks, and make her or you suffer for hav- 
ing them. I can’t allow a rabbit or a pigeon 
here, boys, say what you will. ‘They will be 
my ruin. Ah! I see you are vexed with me: 
but I did not make the law, and have no more 
liking to it than you: but I can tell you, quick as 
the bailiff’s eyes are upon everybody, they are 
most so upon people who live, as I am going to 
do, with fish, and pigeons, and rabbits all close 
round about them, and oftentimes wanting a 
meal, as | fear Marie and I shall do.” 

The boys declared that if Charles would not 
take home their presents, they would keep them 
and bear the risk themselves. ‘They might thus 
let Marie have a rabbit or a bird to eat, now and 
then, if she could not keep them in their live state, 
as a pleasure. 








As the floor of the hut could not be too much 
trodden, in the absence of planks and bricks, 
Charles and the boys gave it a first treading now, 
as soon as the six biggest stakes were driven in. 
Like all their peasant neighbours who were not 
barefoot, they wore wooden clogs; and with 
these all three stamped and tramped with might 
and main. 

They were so busy at this work, that they 
did not perceive that any one was approaching, 
till Robin, happening to turn round, exclaimed— 

‘** Why, here is Marie !” 

Charles bounded out of the enclosure, threw 
his arms round Marie, and covered her cheek 
with kisses; so delighted was he with her for 
coming, as he thought, to see how the work 
went on, without even waiting till he went for 
her. 

“Stay, stay, Charles!” exclaimed she, as soon 
as he would let her speak. ‘+ Hear what I came 
for,” she added, mournfully, and almost impa- 
tiently. ‘+ You must give over this work for to- 
day; and perhaps for many days more. You 
must go away somewhere, out of sight, till the 
strangers have left the place; or there is no say- 
ing what may happen. Father says so; and it 
was my mother that bade me come. She could 
not come herself, and so leave me among the 
soldiers.” 

‘* Soldiers ! what soldiers ?”’ asked all at once. 
‘The soldiers are come that we were. warned 
would come whenever the count should bring his 
family home, and the dauphiness pass through ; 
and there are so many that there is not a house 
within two miles of the village that has not some 
quartered in it. We have three at home; and 
what we are to do for them we don’t know, nor 
how long they will stay. The first thing, how- 
ever, Charles, is for you to keep out of sight. 
Father says if you don’t the count’s people will 
certainly be laying hold of you for military 
service.” 

Charles struck his mallet against a tree, as if 
he wished to knock its head off. Between fear, 
anger and disappointment, he was quite in a pas- 
sion. He could not reasonably deny that all his 
and Marie’s hopes might depend on his hiding 
himself till the bustle was past; but it made him 
wretched to think of skulking in idleness, when 
his protection and assistance would be most 
wanted by Marie and her family. 

** Now don’t do that, love,” said Marie, gently 
holding his hand, as the dull*shock of his blows 
echoed through the wood. ‘That noise will 
bring somebody. The count himself, and his 
family, are not far off; and his people are all 
about. Do be quiet, Charles.” 


with three soldiers, when you have not enough 
for yourselves ?”’ 

‘1 don’t know, indeed,” said Marie, tearfully, 
as she remembered that her mother’s cherished 
pair of fowls was doomed already for supper. 
She did not mention this; but said that the 
soldiers were calling for fuel, as they liked a 
good fire in spring evenings; and that her bro- 
thers must make haste home, each with a faggot, 
which would serve as an excuse for having been 
so long in the wood, if the count’s people should 
have their eyes upon them. . She herself must 
make haste back, Marie said, as the soldiers 
wanted their linen washed by the next morning. 
Her mother was trying to borrow some wood- 
ashes, as they had scarcely any soap; and it was 
time now that they were at the wash-tub, She 
must be gone. 

The boys were more eager than Marie to be 
at home. ‘They were in fear for their rabbits 
and doves. ‘They were heaping up their faggots 
with all speed, when they heard noises from the 
lane which made them pause. - ‘There was the 
sound of wheels, and the tramp of many horses, 
and the voices of a large company. 

‘It is the count and his family,” said Marie, 
‘*coming to the ehateau by the shortest road. 
No—do not go, es she entreated, as they 
left their faggot8, and began forcing their way 
through the brushwood towards the pond, that 
they might see the sight in the lane + Robin, 
dear Robin !—Mare,—come back! Do come 


back now! You will see them much better to- 
morrow. ‘They will make a much grander show 
to-morrow. Charles, do make them.stay here!” 


Charles did not attempt this. He was think- 
ing of something else; for he had observed 
Marie’s colour change when the cavalcade was 
first heard in the lane. He fixed his eyes upon 
her as he said,— 
‘* Had you seen the count and his train when 
you found us here?” 
“Yes,” she replied, looking in his face; “I 
had crossed the corner of neighbour Thibaut’s 
field, and was upon the stile when the party 
turned into the cross-road ; and I had to wait till 
they were all past.” 
‘*How many were there ?”’ 
*¢Q, more than. can tell. There was a coach 
full of ladies, and six horses to it. And some 
more ladies on horseback, and some gentlemen, 
and many servants.” 
‘* Did any of them speak to you ?” 
‘* They gave me good day. But, Charles, I 
could hardly return it dutifully to them.”’ She 
hid her face on her lover’s shoulder as she whis- 
pered, ‘‘It made my heart sink to nothing, and 
does now, to think that I cannot be married with- 
out his conseut,—that great couni’s! When I 
saw his grandeur, I thought it never could be.” 
‘« Never fear,”’ said Charles, relieved from some 
feeling of dread which he hardly understood, but 
still with a heavy heart, ‘If his grandeur be 
all you are afraid of, never fear. He will be too 
busy to attend to such an affair, and will send us 
a word through the bailiff, or the curé, if we can 
t him to speak for us. Or we can wait a few 
ays, till they are fairly gone with the Dauphi- 
ness, and then marry; and the thing done, he 
will not take it amiss that we did not trouble him 
for his consent, at such a busy time.” 
«See, what are the boys doing?” exclaimed 
Marie, who saw through the trees that her broth- 
ers were making the humblest of their rustic 
bows, repeatedly, and with extraordinary earnest- 
ness. ‘Come further back into the woods,” 








day the bailiff finds any tame ones, he will wring 


‘Quiet; indeed! And what are you to do 
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she whispered. ‘+ Here, behind this thicket ;— 


here no one can see us from the lane. Hark! 
Can you hear what those voices are saying!” 

No words could be distinguished ; but the boys 
soon came running back, and, to Marie’s great 
relief, followed by no one. 

Her brothers, were full of what they had seen. 
The cavalcade was very grand. ‘The great coach 
looked quite full of ladies with their large white 
hats, covered with feathers, and flowers, and rib- 
bons. Some more ladies in light blue riding 
habits rode the most beautiful sleek horses ; and 
so did the gentlemen. One of the young gentle- 
men stopped, or tried to stop; but his horse 
would not siand, but kept wheeling round and 
round the whole time. he was speaking with 
them. He asked them whether they did notlive 
in this wood; and when they said *No,’’ he 
asked whether somebody did not live in it. Upon 
their saying that they knew of no inhabitant, he 
further inquired whether, if he came bird-nesting, 
or with his fishing-rod, they did not think he 
should find some sort of a habitation among the 
trees. And then he asked whether they were 
not the Count’s peasantry ; and what their names 
were, and how many there were in the family ; 
and whether the bailiff was kind to them. By 
that time, the gentleman’s began to bolt 
across the lane, and all the y, but one groom, 
were almost out of sight; so the gentleman took 
off his hat, and bowed down to his saddle, look- 
ing very funny,—not mocking, but in play, and 
galloped off ; and the groom laughed and nodded, 
and galloped after his master. 

Charles now wrned away, and with desperate 
tugs pulled up the stakes he had driven with so 
much satisfaction, and threw them into the thicket. 
He filled the holes, scratchéd up with brambles 
the ground he and the boys had trodden, and 
strewed it over with green twigs, so that no token 
of his late labour was left to attract the eye of 

.the passer-by. The boys looked ruefully on his 
proceedings; and Marie appeared to forget that 
her mother wanted her, as she gazed. She soon, 
however, observed that the lane was empty now, 
and they must be gone. Sending her brothers 
on before, she stayed one moment to entreat 
Charles to be patient under the separation and 
delay of a. few days, and proposed to him that he 
should be found, that day week, at a certain cave 
in the chalk-hill, two miles off, where she would 
send to let him know when the danger was over, 
and he might appear again. 

Charles made no promises,—spoke no word 
of any kind. He kissed her fervently, and would 
searcely let her go: and when she looked back 
from the verge of the wood, she saw him leaning 
his forehead against a tree. She feared he was 
weeping very bitterly. 


CHAPTER IL. 
COMPANY TO SUPPER. 


Marie’s mother received her with a look almost 
of reproach ; so overpowered was the poor wo- 
man with the business of providing lodging, food, 
fire, and washing for three strangers, when she 
had no money, and few other means of making 
them comfortable. ‘The men seemed to behave 
well. One of them was absent, helping his host 
to bring in his share of the forage, to be provided 
by the village, for the cavalry now awaiting the 
arrival of the Dauphiness. ‘The other two guests 


the other every now and then looking in, and 
addressing some civil word to the hostess, 
who was plucking her fowls with a heavy heart. 

**[ thought. you were lost,” said she to her 
children, as they entered. ‘‘ Robin, fill the boiler; 
and Mare, biow the fire under it. Your sister 
and I shall have to be at the wash-tub and ironing 
board all night.” 

The soldiers were very sorry this trouble 
should be caused by them. Was there no one 
in the village who could relieve them of this part 
of their work? ‘That the linen should be ready 
by the morning was indeed indispensable, as the 
Dauphiness might arrive at any hour of the next 
day: but to stand at the washstub at midnight ! 
it was terrible to think of. However terrible, 
there was no help for it. Every housewife in 
St. Menehould had soldiers quartered upon her 
house, and her hands therefore full, insiead o. 
being able to wash for another. Besides this, 
the Randolphes could not pay for such service. 
Moreover, the family had to give up their beds 
(which were but poor cribs in the wall) to the 
strangers ; and as they had to be up, they had 
better be employed than idle. 


As soon as Robin and Mare had done all-they | 
could for their sister in the washing shed, they | 


hastened to the soldiers, and made the acquaint- 
ance which boys like to make with strangers who 
have travelled and seen wonderful things. First, 
they found out that one soldier was called Jérome, 
and that the other, who never ceased smoking, 
pretended to have so many names, that they saw 
he either meant to make a joke of them, or did 
not choose to say what his real name was. ‘Then 
the boys told their own names and ages, and 


those of all the family: but they did not mention | 


Charles, having learned that much prudence from 
the distress they saw in the faces of their sister 
and mother. ‘hen it appeared that the soldiers 
could tell a great deal about the Dauphiness. 

** Will she be here to-morrow ?”’ asked Marc. 

** That depends upon where she is to-night,”’ 
repled Jérome. 
at Strasburg. You know she is a German, and 
comes from Germany.” 

The boys had never heard of Germany, near 
as they were to it, and did not know where 
Strasburg was. 
that they could understand ; what the great lady’s 
name was, and how old she looked. 


** Her name is Marie-Antoinette-Josephe-Jean- | 


Let us see. 
I heard tell, 





ne de Lorraine; and her age is 
Comrade, how old is she exactly ? 
I think, that she is fifieen,”’ 
«OQ, that can’t be !’’ exclaimed the boys. 
** Married at fifteen! and our Marie is is 
Here Robin remembered that he must not al- 
lude to Charles, and stopped. 





** She was born on the day of the great earthi- | 


” 


quake at Lisbon 

‘Is that where she lives ?”’ 

‘* No, I think not. Whether Lisbon is in Ger- 
many, I am not certain : but I don’t think she and 
her mother were in the earthquake: but I know 
that it happened the day she was born, and that 
it hurts her spirits to think of it. She takes it 
for a sign that she will live unhappy, or die in 
some dreadful way.”’ 

** You have not served out of France,’ ob- 
served Randolphe, as he came up, with the third 
soldier, and seated himself on the bench. * You 
have not seen either Lisbon or Germany, I sup- 
pose ; for I can tell you that Lisbon is a good 
way off from any place where this princess has 








Were sitting before the door, one smoking, and 


** The last I heard of her was | 


So they asked about something | 


her spirits: but, to be sure, the great earthquake 
was an awful thing.” 

‘Lam thinking,” said Jérome, “that a good 
many thousand people must have been born that 
same day ; I hope they are not all troubled with 
bad spirits. It would be a curious sight to see 
so many people of fifteen all low about the man- 
ner of their lives and deaths.” 

‘She is very low sometimes, however,’’ ob- 
served his comrade. ‘* When she was leaving 
the city she lived in, she wept so that nothing 
was ever seen like it. She covered her eyes, 
sometimes with her handkerchief, and some- 
times with her hands; and looked out many 
umes from the coach-window, to see her mother's 
palace once more.” 

Every one thought there was no great wonder 
in this. A young girl, leaving her own country 
| for ever, to be the wile of a foreign prince whom 

she had never seen, and could not tell whether 
|she should like, might well be in tears, Ran- 
| dolphe said. Had she cheered up yet? 
| ‘Yes, indeed,” said Jérome, * that she has. 
| When she saw the fine pavilion on the frontier, 
| she was pleased enough.” 
The boys wanted to hear about the pavilion. 
| **It was there,”’ said Jérome, ** that she was 
| to be made a French prineess of. It was a very 
| grand sort of tent, that cost more money than I 
lean reckon.”’ ; 
| Randolphe sighed. 
‘**’T here were three rooms,”’ continued Jérome: 
‘6a large one in the middle, and a smaller one at 
}each end. In one of these smaller rooms she 
| left everything she had worn, even to her very 
| stockings, and all her German attendants; and 
then she went through to the other, where she 
cound her French attendants, and her fine French 
wardrobe.”’ 

‘*And shall we see her in some of her new 
clothes ?”’ asked Marc. 

** Certainly.”” And Jérome went on deserib- 
| ing the princess’s dress, and told all he had heard 
of her jewels, and furs, and laces, till the sol- 
diers observed that their host had sighed very 
| often. One of the soldiers then said that it was 
enough to make poor men like themselves sad to 
hear of such luxury, when they were hungry in 
the long summer days, and cold all the long win- 
ter nights. 
| * What need you care ?’’ said the host, some- 
what bitterly. ‘* You are provided for by law, 
when we country people are ground down by it. 
| You come upon us, and must be served with the 
| best, when we have not enough for ourselves.” 

The third soldier declaved that he thought this 
a very uncivil speech. Jérome said that he, for 
his part, could dispense with civility in such a 
ease, when he happened to know where the truth 
lay. He assured Randolphe that soldiers like 
himself were as little pleased with the state of 
things as any countryman; ‘hey themselves 
were the sons of peasants ; and many had led a 
cottage life, and knew how to pity it. But he 
must say, a soldier’s life was very little better. 
The army could not get its pay. Glad enough 
would soldiers be to save trouble to their hosts, 
if thev had a little money iu their pockets ; but 
pay was not to be got, in these days, by soldiers, 
any more than if none was due to them. 

His smoking comrade thought there must be 
an earthquake somewhere in France, swallowing 
up all the money ; for nobody could tell where it 
all went to. 

** How can you say that,” said Randolphe, 











been. Well, I am sorry to hear anything hurts 


“when you think of the numbers of idle people 
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that are feeding upon those who work ?—I hear 


you, wife,” he said, in answer to a warning 
cough from his wife within. ‘It is no treason 
to say that in this land there are swarms of idle 
folk, living upon the toil of us who work.” 

The guests declared that they were men of 
honour, who would be ashamed to repay hospi- 
tality by reporting the conversation of their host. 
Besides, nobody in France could question the 
fact. ‘I'o say nothing of the old king, languish- 
ing in the midst of costly pleasures, so vicious 
that by every indulgence he purchased the curses 
of virtuous families, and the hatred of the poor, 
—besides all the extravagances in that quarter, 
there were the nobility, sitting heavy upon the 
people throughout the land, like the nightmare 
upon the sleep of a wearied man. These nobles 
must all be rich,— must all be pampered in luxury, 
though not one of them would work with his 
head or hands. If a nobleman had five sons, 
they must all be pampered alike ; and the sons 
of tive hundred peasants must be oppressed, to 
supply the means. 

Randolphe said he had little thought to see the 
day when he should hear soldiers say these 
things openly at his own door. His face bright- 
ened as he declared this, though his wife again 
coughed more than once. 

Jérome replied that it was a common thing 
now to hear these things told; for the oppressed 
do get to speak out, sooner or later, ‘The story 
of the king’s meeting a coffin was in every body’s 
mouth. Noone here had heard it: so Jérome 
told that the king was fond of asking questions 
of strangers, and particularly about disease, death, 
and churehyards; beeause he thought his gay 
attendants did not like to hear of such things. 
One day, he was hunting in the forest of Sénard, 
when he met a man on horseback, carrying a 
coffin. ** Where are you carrying that coffin ?” 
asked the king, ‘To the village yonder.” * Is 
it for a man or a woman?” “ For a man.” 
** What did he die of?” “ Of hunger.” The 
king clapped spurs to his horse, and rode away. 

** He might find the same thing happening in 
many other villages,” said Randolphe, stroking 
the thin cheeks of his boy Robin. * Look here !”" 
showing the boy’s arm. “Is this an arm that 
can work or fight as a Frenchman’s should do, 
when my boy is a man?” 

** Things may be different when.that boy is a 
man,’ said the smoker, between two whiffs of 
his pipe. 

‘How? Where? When? Why? Is any 
thing going to be done for the poor?’’ asked 
Randolphe and his family, within and without 
doors. 

“‘T don’t know when and how: but I think 
you need not ask why, if you live some days of 
the week upon boiled nettles, as many of your 
neighbours do. Those that have looked into the 
matter say that the country people (they who 
really do the work of the land) possess only one 
third of the country, and yet pay three fourths of 
the taxes. One does not see why this should 
go on, when once they choose that it shall not: 
and many think that they won’t choose it much 
longer.” 

‘And then something will be done for the 
poor ?”’ said the hostess, coming to the door. 

‘Certainly; unless the rich do something 
for the poor first; which would be their wisest 
way.” 

‘‘ But if the rich should not choose to do any 
thing for us *”’ said Robin. 

‘* Then they must look to themselves.” 





«And what will happen tothem? What will 
happen to the Dauphiness?” 

**O, poor lady! there is no saying that. She 
knows little of what the French people are suf- 
fering, and nothing of what they are thinking. 
How should she? What notion should she 
have of poverty and the poor, when she is now 
buying, out of her allowance, a pair of ear-rings 
that cost 360,000 francs ?”’ 

** You are joking, comrade.” 

‘No, it is true.”* She thinks there is no 
harm in it, beeause she will pay the whole out 
of her allowance, year by year; and the dia- 
monds are so rare and wonderful that she thinks 
she has a good bargain. What should she know 
of poverty and the poor ?” 

** God bless her !”” said the hostess, **and may 
she never know what it is to eat boiled nettles, 
for want of any thing better!” 

“‘T wish she would have done with throwing 
away our money in diamonds, at that rate,”’ said 
Randolphe, gloomily. ‘The people will not 
love her if she does. We all know it is what 
we pay for this cursed salt, and our poil-tax, and 
all our grinding taxes, that go to pay for such 
freaks as these.” 

** Well, love,” said his wife, ‘she is young, 
and may learn. Don’t let us be grudging to her 
as a stranger.” 

‘Not I, love; I would grudge her nothing, if 
only I could give my family food that would 
make them plump and rosy, as I hope to see this 
lady to-morrow, and if I could but apprentice my 
boys to some trade that would give them a chance 
of a better living than their father had before 
them, and take them a litle from under the 
Count’s hand, for that is very heavy upon us. 
If my boys have nothing better before them than 
to divide my poor field, and live as peasants under 
the Count, I don’t know that I should ery to lay 
them in their graves before I lie down myself.” 

‘* And cannot you apprentice one of them, at 
least?’’ inquired Jérome. 

“How can I? Besides the transaction be- 
tween the artisan and me, there is a great sum to 
be paid to the king upon the indenture, and another 
and a larger before the lad begins his trade. 
What ean a poor peasant do with his boys but 
make them poorer peasants than himself, if that 
is possible? But it is not possible. Is there 
coarser woollen than this that | wear? Is there 
a tongher leather than my belt is made of? And 
is there any thing for the feet poorer than our 
wooden clogs? And as for food, we are as far 
from healih and strength on the onethand, as we 
are from the grave on the other—just half way. 
So my boys will be poor peasants, like their 
father, if they can make his field yield double ; 
and if no‘, they will be in their graves.” 

The boys trembled, and would have cried if 
they dared. ‘Their mother wept sees and 
the good-natured Jérome could only shake his 
head and sigh, and mutter that he feared that was 
the plight of millions more in France. His 
smoking comrade again gave out, between two 
puffs, that before these boys were men, every 
thing might be changed, and the nobles might 
chance ‘o find their mouths stuffed with boiled 
nettles, for once, just to show what they were 
like. This speech made the boys laugh. Their 
mother wiped their eyes, and gave notice that 
supper, such as it was, was ready. She knew 





“This is fact: but it paeened a little later in her 
history, immediately after she became queen. 360,000 
francs are about £15,000. 








there was nothing that could satisfy three men, 
if they happened to be very hungry; she could 
only say that here was all she had. 

Her guests answered her with a civil nod, and 
sat down at her board with alacrity, saying that 
the fowls looked savoury, and the bow! of milk 
good for a thirsty man after a march. Some of 
their comrades in the village had wine, they 
knew: but nothing was said about it; for the 
— pockets were empty, like those of their 

ost. 

It was growing deck. Randolphe made what 
blaze he could by throwing light wood upon the 
fire. By law he was bound to furnish candles 
to his guests ; and some soldiers whom he had 
entertained had required this of him ; but his pre- 
sent guests felt no disposition to do so, after what 
they had heard. They cut up their fowls by 
fire-light: then, before beginning to eat, they 
exchanged glances, the consequence of which 
was that the boys were called, made to sit down 
each between two soldiers, and treated with 
mouthfuls of savoury fowl. Can it be wondered 
at that they forgot, till afterwards, that they were 
eating poor Marie’s fowls, which they had hoped 
to see pecking about in the wood ? 

The lively talk that was going on round the 
table was soon interrupted by a loud rap upon 
the door, made bY a heavy staff, -such as the 
Count’s followers usually carried when they 
went on messages. Randolphe was not fond of 
receiving visits from the Count’s people, and he 
now desired Robin to go to the door, and see 
what was wanted. The message was heard by 
those within, for the bearer shouted it aloud from 
door to door of all the peasantry of the Count’s 
estate. Randolphe and another were wanted to- 
night, to flog the ponds. 

‘*T will go myself, because I must,”’ observed 
Randolphe: * but how to find another I don’t 
know, so I shall just let that alone.” 

** They won’t forgive you for not taking a 
second,”’ remarked his wife. ‘ You will have 
to pay dear, one way or another: and yet I can’t 
ask you to take one of the boys.—It is bad 
enough for you, a poor rest between two days’ 
labour to stand flogging the ponds till field-time 
in the morning.” 

‘* Have you often to do this night-work, neigh- 
bour?”’ asked Jérome. 

**Only when the family are at the chateau. 
They are so used to live in Paris, away from 
country noises, that they cannot sleep in the 
country for the noise of the frogs, unless the 
ponds are flogged: so, when they come, we 
have that work to do.” 

* Cannot you poison the frogs?” asked Jé- 
rome. 

“© O, yes, father !’’ cried Mare. ‘* You poison 
rats: cannot you poison the frogs, and have done 
with them 2” 

The smoker here muttered something which 
made his comrade jog his elbow, and the host 
say, ‘* Hush! hush! What he was muttering 
was, that if they wanted to get rid of a nuisance, 
the aristocrats were fewer than the frogs. 

Randolphe was evidently anxious to be gone 
after he had heard this speech. He would not 
say another word on his own grievances, or those 
of his neighbours. He fetched his woollen cap, 
and stood only undecided as to what he should 
do about furnishing a second, to work with him 
that night. He glanced from one boy to the 
other: but both looked too pale to stand in the 





damps through a il night. He repeated that 
he would take no second; but while he said so, 
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there were images in his mind of fine or com- 
pensation, bringing increased hardships, on the 
morrow. At this moment a voice from the dark- 
ness without called his name, and said he need 
not look any further for a comrade. 

All the family knew that this was Charles’s 
voice; but even the little boys had learned so 
much caution from hardship, that they did not 
speak, but only looked at each other. Jérome 
observed that it told well for his host that he had 
a neighbour ready, without asking, to help him 
in so irksome a s~*vice. 

The soldiers contrived to make room for the 
boys to sleep, thinking it quite enough that the 
law ~~ ndolphe to flog the ponds, and his 
wife and daughter to toil in the shed all night, 
without the addition of the two half-fed lads hav- 
ing to lie down on the clay floor, or not at all. 
So each boy had a share of the crib, and a corner 
of the-rug. 





« CHAPTER III. 
A HOLIDAY MORNING. 


The boys were wakened in the morning by a 
rap on the door, like that of the preceding even- 
ing. When they had rubbed their eyes and got 
up, they found that their mother was speaking 
with no less a person than the bailiff from the 
chateau, It took little time to slip on the only 
day-garment each had: and then, as their mother 
stood in the doorway, one looked out under each 
of her arms, to see what was going on. 

** Ah! you litile fellows,”’ said the bailiff, «I 
have some business with you. What have you 
to do with pigeons, when you know ’tis against 
the law for you to keep them? Come, no ex- 
cuses; [ saw a brood of pigeons on the ridge of 
the roof, as I came.” 

‘* How are we to help the Count’s pigeons 
lighting on our ridge, if they choose, please sir?”’ 
said Mare. 

** Nay, Mare, no tricks!’ said his mother. 
“ The pigeons are theirs, sir; got from the wood, 
and a present for their sister: but yon see, sir, 
how trickery and falsehood come. If there were 
no reasons why my boys should not do such an 
innocent thing as bring up a brood of pigeons, 
the thought of an untruth would not enter their 
heads; but you see what you tempt them to, by 
driving them so very hard about almost the only 
pleasure they have.” 

“Tt is not I, good woman,” said the bailiff. 
“Do not say [ drive them hard—lI did not make 
the laws; but it is my business to see that the 
laws are regarded between the Count and his 
people; that is all. Come! While your daugh- 
ter puts on her gayest ribbon, I will go round, 
and see about these pigeons.” 

Marie had no gay ribbon to put on, though 
she must go immediately with her father before 
the Count. It was the bailiff’s errand to say 
this. While she made herself as neat as she 
could, and her father was called in from the field 
(to which he had gone straight from the ponds, 
because he knew there was no meal ready for 
him at home), the bailiff examined the premises, 
followed at a distance by the boys, in terror for 
their rabbit-hutch. Of course, the rabbits were 
found; and of course, they were carried off. 
Robin rolled upon the ground in his grief, and 
Marc looked as if his heart was bursting. The 
bailiff was so sorry for what he felt it his duty 
to do, that, against all rule, he offered the boys 
one young rabbit and one young pige =r: 
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At first, these were accepted ; but Mare was sure 
that Robin’s rabbit would pine alone ; and Robin 
was certain Marc’s pigeon could never live soli- 
tary; and they gave up these last remains of 
their treasures. ‘To do it with a good grace was 
more than they were equal to; and when Marie 
and her father set off for the chateau, they left 
the boys crying bitterly. 

It did not make Marie the mote easy to see 
her lover skulking at a distance, all the way they 
went. The bailiff was close at hand; and she 
believed that his quick eyes would note all 
Charles’s doings. Every time he spoke, which 
he did frequently and civilly, she dreaded his 
asking what business that man had, watching 
them from under the shade of the wood; but 
each time she was relieved by hearing some 





question or remark about the reception of the 
Dauphiness in the village. She had to say all | 
that must be said to the bailiff; for her father | 
was busy thinking. He was glad when they | 
were left alone, so that he could tell Marie what | 
was in his mind. There was time enough to do | 
this. When the great iron gates of the avenue | 
closed behind ‘them, the bailiff told them to go| 
straight on by the broad road. He was going by | 
a side path, but would meet them farther on, and | 
take them to the Count. 

This was the opportunity Randolphe wanted, | 
to tell his daughter that he thought it best now | 
to ask the Count’s consent to her marriage with 
Charles, formally and properly. Marie trembled, 
and grew sick at heart as she heard this, and im- 
plored her father not to mention Charles,—so 
sure was she that her marriage would be pre- 
vented if Charles were spoken of. Her father 
declared, however, that he knew the Count and 
his ways, and was certain that, his notice being 
attracted, nothing could now prevent his be- 
coming acquainted with the, minutest of their 
family circumstances ; and that the most politic 
course would be to appear to desire his consent, 
and only to have waited his arrival at the chateau 
to request it. Randolphe had decided upon his 
plan, and Marie had only to submit. 

The bailiff met themyat the head of the avenue, 
and led them to the morning apartment of the 
Count, which he entered first, after being an- 
nounced, leaving his companions in the hall. 
The door was presently opened, and he beckon- 
ed them in. 

The Count was sitting in his morning-gown 
beside a table, on which stood a small silver tray, 
with his c6ffee-cup upon it. His valet was dress- 
ing his hair. ‘T'wo of his sons were in the room; 
one playing with his dogs in a recess of the 
window, and the other reading the newspaper. 

‘¢ Come closer,” said the Count, in answer to 
Randolphe’s bow. ‘* Nearer—come close up to 
the table.” 

The truth was he could not otherwise see 
them well while his hair was in the hands of his 
valet. 

“Is it possible?” he said, as if to himself, 
while he looked at the peasant and his daughter. 
** Are you Randolphe? I had heard your name 
for so long, and so often, among my people, that 
I had imagined you one of the principal of them. 
But you appear wretchedly poor, eh ?’’ he con- 
tinued, soaking into the sallow, unshaven face 
before him. ‘TI am afraid you are very poor, 
eh?” 

“Well nigh heart-broken with poverty, my 
lord.” 
‘¢ There is some mistake,” resumed the Count. 








“ How is this?” said he, looking towards the 


bailiff; and then, calling to his son in the win- 
dow, ** Casimir, how is this ?”’ 

The bailiff answered first :— 

**Randolphe is wretchedly poor, my lord, as 
you say ; but there is no one of your people here- 
abouts who is less so.” 

The youth’s reply was, that, in the question 
of arrangements for receiving the Dauphiness, 
he supposed the principal peasants belonging to 
the chateau would be spoken to; and he had 
mentioned Randolphe, understanding him to be 
one of them. 

Marie saw that this youth was the one who 
had stared her out of countenance, at the stile, 
the afternoon before: the same who had talked 
with her brothers on the verge of the wood. 

The Count was for dismissing his visitors at 
once, saying that they would not answer his pur- 
pose for the arrangements of which he had 
meant to speak with them. ‘They were not, 
however, let off so easily as they had now begun 
to hope. The young man asked some questions 
from the window, which put it into the Count’s 
head to ask more, till Randolphe thought it pru- 
dent not to keep back his story, but to request 
the Count’s consent to Marie’s marriage, as if 
that had been his own part of his errand this 
morning. 

The Count evidently cared nothing about the 
matter, and would have given his consent as a 
matter of course, if his son Casimir had been 
anywhere but in the room. As it was, there 
were so many questions, the inquiries about 
Charles were so minute, that Marie grew vexed 
and angry, and by a look invited her father to say 
something about tle Count’s time, and be gone. 
The youth who was reading certainly pitied her, 
for he said, without raising his eyes from his 
newspaper,— 

** Be quiet, Casimir. Casimir, how can you? 
Do leave these poor people to make themselves 
happy their own way. It is no concern of 
yours.” 

‘It is my father’s concern that his people 
should not live on his land when they cannot do 
service for it. Why, it appears they have not 
anything like a cottage to go to. My father can- 
not look to them for anything. You see, sir, you 
can depend upon them for nothing, in their pre- 
sent circumstances : and I do not see how you 
can consent to their marrying yet. If this fellow 
Charles, now, would do his duty, and serve for 
three years, there would be some chance for 
their settling comfortably afterwards. They 
would lose nothing by waiting, if they settled 
comfortably at last.” 

** Please your lordship,” said Randolphe, in a 
hoarse voice, ‘‘ they have waited so very long 
already, and there is no prospect . . . .”” 

He glanced at Marie to see how she bore this. 
She seemed to be just falling; and he drew her 
arm within his, to keep her up. 

‘** We will take care that there is a prospect,” 
said Casimir. ‘ We do not intend to lose sight 
of you. We may do some kind things for 
Marie.” 

Marie tried to speak; but before she could 
utter a sentence, the Count discovered that the 
valet had arrived at the last bow of the pig-tail, 
and that he must make a decision and conclude 
this interview. He therefore pronounced that 
Charles should be sent on military service for 
three yéars, and gave orders to the bailiff to see 
that the young man was brought in for the pur- 
pose, in the course of the morning. He then 
bade good-day to his peasant dependent, and 
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hoped he would see better times, and do the best 
he could for the young people before their wed- 
ding-day, as he would now have a considerable 
interval in which to meditate his duty as a parent 
to so pretty a daughter. 

While the Count was saying this, Casimir 
slipped round towards the door, and, as Marie 
passed near him, thrust a piece of gold into her 
hand. Marie had never had a piece of gold in 
her hand before, and she did not like it now. 
She looked at Casimir with such a look as he 
had never before met from human eyes, and 
threw his gift between his two dogs in the 
window. 

The Count did not see nor heed this. Ran- 
dolphe thought his graver son did ; for there was 
a sudden crackle of the newspaper, and the 
reader’s face was crimson to the temples. 

‘* We have one friend there, I fancy,” mutter- 
ed the unhappy father, as he went out. “ But 
for that, I think you and I had better drown our- 
selves in the ponds between this and home.” 

‘Charles !”’ gasped Marie in his ear. «+ Send 
Charles away! I can get home alone.” 

Her father took the hint. ‘They parted in the 
shade of the avenue, as soon as they could sup- 
pose themselves unwatched from the chateau. 
Randolphe cut across into the wood where he 
had seen Charles half an hour before, while 
Marie went homewards with tottering steps, 
looking away from the ponds, from a feeling that 
her state of mind was too desperate for her to 
trust herself on the brink of deep waters, 





CHAPTER IV. 
HOLIDAY INDEED. 


It was a comfort to Marie, on reaching home, 
to find that no soldiers were there. ‘The guests 
of the preceding night had been summoned to 
their duty, as the royal train might be certainly 
expected in the course of the morning. The 
good-natured Jérome’s heart had been touched 
by the lamentations of the boys for their lost fa- 
vourites ; and he had told them that, if they could 
leave off crying, so as to make their faces fit to 
be seen by the train of nobles, they might look 
out for him on the roadside, and he would try to 
place them where they might see the Dauphi- 
ness. They had made every effort to look 
cheerful, and were thinking more about the Prin- 
cess than of pigeons and rabbits when their sister 
returned; but when they witnessed her burst of 
weeping on her mother’s bosom—when they 
heard that Charles was to be carried off for a sol- 
dier for three years, that there was to be no hut 
in the wood, and no new brother-in-law for them, 
they cried more bitterly than ever. 

In the midst of this scene, Jérome came by on 
horseback. He could not stop; but he called 
out that the band had been heard already, and 
pointed to the place where the boys should go 
and take their stand. They did not now care 
anything about the procession, or the coach with 
six horses, or the handsome ladies, or the noble 
gentleinen that Jérome had promised they should 
see. Their mother wished that they should not 
miss such a sight: but they did not move as she 
said so. When, however, Marie turned her face 


towards them, and said, ‘‘ Go, dears: pray do,” 
they took their eaps, and walked away: they 
thought it so kind of Marie to care for their plea- 
sure at such a time. , 

Jérome paused again, after they had gone a 
few yards, and nodded and beckoned. They 





ran, and kept up with his horse, till he stopped 
opposite the post-house. He told them hastily 
that he was to be stationed here; and he was glad 
of it, as it was expected that the party would 
halt at the post-house. He desired the boys to 
keep close behind at his horse’s tail, where no- 
bedy would meddle with them. ‘They must not 
notice him till spoken to, and must take care of 
his horse’s tread: all the rest they might leave to 
him. There was presently an opportunity for 
him to speak a few words more to them ; and he 
could not help saying how sorry he was to see 
how they had been erying since he had left their 
cottage. Of course, this brought out the story 
of Charles, and the new misfortune threatened to 
the family. Jérome was not the only one who 
heard the tale. His smoking comrade was by 
his side: and it was exactly the kind of story to 
which his ears were most open. ‘The two sol- 
diers conversed together in a low voice for a 
minute or two, and then sat bolt upright and 
silent, as if they had been made of stone, and 
had not each carried a pitying heart under his 
stiff uniform and steady countenance. When 
the military music was heard coming nearer and 
nearer, and distant cheers were borne on the 
breeze, the commanding officer rode by, and saw 
nothing in the demeanour of these two soldiers 
to distinguish them from all the rest of the line, 
who were thinking only of themselves or the 
Dauphiness. 

She came, preceded by so many attendants on 
horseback, and inferior carriages, which passed 
without taking any notice of the post-house, that 
Robin and Marc heard the people about them la- 
menting that there would be no halt, and that 
they should barely see the Princess after all. 
They were mistaken, however. It was one of 
the plans of the journey that the royal carriage 
should stop for a few moments at every post- 
house, whether fresh horses were wanted or not, 
in order that the loyal feeling of the people should 
be cherished by a sight of her who was to be 
, their queen, and whose appearance was indeed 
likely to captivate all eyes and hearts. 

The six bay horses were checked precisely at 
the right spot; and all which preceded the royal 
carriage halted at the same moment, ‘he air 
was rent by acheer,—such a cheer as convinced 
the Count and his family how faint, in compari- 
son, their welcome had been, when they had 
appeared from the by-road to the chateau half an 
hour before. When his train had taken their 
station at the entrance of St. Menehould, there 
had been a few cries of ‘‘ Long live the Count 
our lord!” but they were a mere whisper com- 
pared with the acclamation which greeted the 
Dauphiness. 

The royal carriage was open almost all round, 
so that the Princess was conspicuously visible. 
She was full as beautiful as any of the gazers had 
expected. Her complexion was fresh and fair, 
her countenance smiling, and her blue eyes full 
of spirit and feeling; and though she looked no 
more than fifteen (her actual age), all thought, as 
she moved her stately head in answer to their 
greeting, that they had never seen so dignified a 
ad 


lady. 

in about two minutes from the haltin 
carriage, Jérome turned his head round with a 
hasty smile to the boys; and before they knew 
what it meant, his a his comrade’s horses be- 
gan scrambling and sidling. Jérome’s opened a 
way for the oy escape into the road from 
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the danger of a and as soon as they werd, 
safe there, the horses began to prance, and make 
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yet more confusion. ‘The Dauphiness looked 
that way, as Jérome intended that she should ; 
and when her attention was fairly fixed, he 
called to the boys to come back to their places. 

As Jérome had hoped, their doleful aces, all 
swollen with crying, attracted the notice of the 
Princess, who had hitherto met only smiling 
ceuntenances wherever she turned, since she had 
entered her new country. ‘These traces of tears 
earried back her thoughts to her own weeping, 
some days before, on leaving Vienna; and she 
suddenly beckoned to the children. In a mo- 
meat a hundred voices bade them go forward to 
the earriage ; a hundred hands pointed and pushed, 
so that they were presently within hearing of the 
kind questions of the young Princess. 

She asked what made them so unhappy on 
this day, when every one else looked pleased and 
joyful. ‘Uhey could searcely help erying again 
at the question; but they were old enough to 
know that every thing might depend on their be- 
haviour at this moment: and they strove to speak, 
and to speak plainly. Had they been ill? the 
Princess asked, observing to her ladies that they 
looked sadly thin. No, they had not been ill, 
way replied; they were only very unhappy to- 
day. 

The bailiff, who was in attendance on the 
Count’s family, now put himself forward to ex- 
plain, not to the Dauphiness herself (that would 
have been too bold), but to one of her ladies, on 
the other side of the carriage, about his having 
taken away the boys’ rabbits and pigeons, ac- 
cording to law. 

‘*’Tis not that,” cried Mare, indignantly, as 
he heard this. ‘ We left off crying about the 
rabbits and pigeons long ago: did not we, Robin? 
It is about Charles and Marie.” 

‘Tell me about Charles and Marie,’’ said the 
Princess, in broken French, * and then all about 
your pigeons.” 

«Charles and our sister were just going to be 
married, and we had begun a house in the wood 
for them; and we have had to pull it to pieces 
again ;.and this morning the Count says Charles 
must go for a soldier for three years; and Marie 
is erying at home so——” 

Mare could not go on for his own tears. 

The Count’s sons had, by this time, made 
their way through the closing crowd, to hear 
what was going on. 

‘* Casimir,” said his brother, ** your bad work 
of this morning must be undone, you see. Do 
your part with a good grace. Bring my father 
to receive the commands of the Dauphiness.”’ 

Casimir yielded. While he was gone, his 
brother + seam to the Princess the rights 
which the Count had over this family, as over the 
other peasants of the neighbourhood. He ven- 
tured to answer for his father, that he would see 
the hardship of this particular case, and would 
permit some arrangement to be made, by which 
Charles might be spared the threatened misfor- 
tune, and restored to his hopes of a speedy mar- 
riage. 

*« Where is this Charles ?” asked the Princess. 
‘‘T will not ask to see the teaiful Marie before so 

y eyes.” 
Robin had seen Charles, just before, near the 
; for Charles was desperate, and would 
neither hide nor attempt to escape. . He roamed 
about half-mad with the suffering of his mind, 
among the holiday groups of St. Menehould ; 
and when called, wa te in presenting him- 
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called the master of several ladies, waiting-wo- 
men, gentlemen, and footmen, who were ap- 
pointed to attend upon him. 

We happen to have full accounts of the way 
of living of this royal family in the days of their 
prosperity, as well as of their adventures when 
adversity overtook them. Up to the time when 
the Duke of Normandy was four years old, life 
in the palace was as follows. 

The oldest members of the royal family were 
the king’s aunts,—the great aunts of the Duke 
of Normandy. There were four sisters, all un- 
married. One of them had gone into a convent, 
and found herself very happy there. After the 
dulness of her life at home, she quite enjoyed 
taking her turn with the other nuns in helping to 
cook in the kitchen, and in looking after the 
linen in the wash-house. Her three sisters led 
dreadfully dull lives. They had each spacious 
apartments, with ladies and gentlemen ushers to 
wait on them,—a reader to read aloud so many 
hours a day, and money to buy whatever they 
liked. But they had nothing to do,~-and nobody 
to love very dearly. ‘They were without hus- 
bands and children, and even intimate friends ; 
for all about them of their own age and way of 
thinking were of a rank too far below their own 
to be made intimate friends of. ‘These ladies 
duly attended divine service in the royal chapel ; 
and they did a great deal of embroidery and 
tapestry work. When the proper hour came 
for paying their respects to their neice the queen, 
they tied on their large hooped petticoats, and 
other articles of court-dress, had their trains 
borne by their pages, and ‘went to the queen’s 
apartment to make their courtesies, and sit down 
for a little while, chiefly to show that they had a 
right to sit down unasked in the royal presence. 
In a few minutes they went back to their apart- 
ments, slipped off their hooped petticoats and 
long trains, and sat down to their work again. 
They would have liked to take walks about Paris 
and into the country, as they saw from their win- 
dows that other ladies did; but it was not to be 
thought of,—it would have been too undignified : 
so they were obliged to be contented with a 
formal, slow, daily drive, each in her own car- 
riage, each attended by her lady-in-waiting, and 
with her footmen mounted behind. ‘They were 
fond of plants, and longed above everything to 
be allowed to rear flowers with their own hands, 
in a garden: but this too was thought out of the 
question; and they were obliged to be content 
with such flowers as would grow in boxes on 
their window-sills in the palace. Madame Louise, 
the one who became a nun, employed a young 
lady to read to her while she yet lived in the 
palace. Sometimes the poor girl read aloud for 
five hours together; and when her failing voice 

showed that she was quite exhausted, Madame 
Louise prepared a glass of eau sucrée (sugared 
water) and placed it beside her, saying she was 
sorry to catse so much fatigue ; but that she was 
anxious to finish a course of reading which she 
had laid out. It does not seem to have occurred 
to Madame Louise Ao take the book herself, or 
ask some one else to relieve her tired reader. 
The king, Louis XVI., would probably have 
been a dull man in any situation in life. His 
mind was dull. But his tastes showed that he 
might have been better and happier in many 
places than in his own palace. fell into 
misfortune, and showed a somewhat patient tem- 
pe he seems not to have attached anybody to 
im. He was very silent, though now and then 


_ _ giving way to strange bursts of rudeness, which 
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made his children and servants afraid of him. 
For many years after he married, his wife was 
not sure whether he cared at all about her. There 
must always be some doubt of this, for a time, 
in the case of royal marriages, which take place, 
as his did, without the parties having ever met, 
or being able to tell whether they shall like one 
another. ‘The king’s manners were such that it 
was difficult to say whether he cared about any 
body,—except, indeed, one person; and that 
person was not the queen, nor his aunts, nor his 
children, but,—a locksmith of the name of 
Gamin. 

There were three employments that the king 
was so fond of, that he seemed to have no in- 
terest left for anything else :—first, of lock-mak- 
ing ; secondly, of hunting; thirdly, of studying 
geography. As long as he could spend his hours 
with his huntsmen, with Gamin, or marking his 
copper globe, or colouring maps, he seemed to 
care little how his ministers managed his king- 
dom, or how his wife spent her time, and formed 
her friendships. 

A person who had the opportunity of examin- 
ing his apartments gives an account of them 
which shows how little the king liked the com- 
mon course of royal life, and how differently he 
employed his hours in private from what his 
people supposed. On the staircase which led 
from one to another of his small private apart- 
ments, hung six pictures of the king’s hunts, 
with exact tables of the game he had killed,—the 
quantity, the kind of game, and the dates of the 
occasions, divided into the months, the seasons, 
and the years of his reign. In a splendid room 
below stairs hung the engravings which had been 
dedicated to him, and designs of canals and other 
public works. ‘The room above this contained 
the king’s collection of maps, spheres and globes. 
Here were found numbers of maps drawn and 
coloured by the king,—some finished, and many 
only half done. Above this was a workshop, 
with a turning-lathe, and all necessary instru- 
ments for working in wood. Here, while no 
one knew where the king was, did he spend 
hours with a footman, named Duret, in cleaning 
and polishing his tools. Higher up was a library, 
containing the books the king valued most, and 
some private papers relating to the history of the 
royal families of Hanover, England, Austria and 
Russia. In the room over this, however, did 
his majesty most delight to spend his mornings. 
It contained a forge, two anvils, and every tool 
used in lock-making. Here he took lessons of 
Gamin, who was smuggled up the back stairs b 
Duret; and here the king and the locksmit 
hammered away for hours together; while all 
about the room might be seen common locks, 
finished in the most perfect manner, secret locks, 
and locks of copper splendidly gilt. Gamin was 
a vulgar-minded man; and he treated the king ill, 
both at this time and after adversity had over- 
taken the royal family. In these early days, he 
felt that the king was in his power, so afraid was 
his majesty of the queen and court knowing about 
this lock-making, and Gamin having it in his 
power to tell, any day. He spoke gruffly to the 
king, and ordered him about as if he had been an 
apprentice; to which the king always submitted. 
He not only endured this treatment, but intrusted 
Gamin with various secret commissions, which 
were sometimes of great-importance. The ac- 
count which Gamin gave of the king was that he 


servatory, on the leads, in which was an immense 
telescope. Duret was always at hand, either 
sharpening tools, or cleaning the anvil, or pasting 
maps ; and the king employed him to fix the lens 
of the telescope so as to suit his majesty’s eye; 
and there, in an arm-chair at the end of the tele- 
scope, sat the king, for hours together, spying at 
the people who thronged the palace courts, or 
who went to and fro in the avenue. 

While his majesty was thus pursuing all this 
child’s play in private, his people were starving 
by thousands, and preparing by millions to rebel; 
the government was deep in debt, the ministers 
perplexed, and the wisest of them in despair, be- 
cause they never could get his majesty to speak 
or act, even so far as to say in couneil which of 
two different opinions he liked the best: He 
would sit by, hearing consultations on the most 
important and pressing affairs, and after all leave 
his ministers unable to act, because he would not 
utter so much as ** Yes” or ** No.” He had no 
will, and nothing could be done without it. What 
a pity, for suffering France, and for the mild 
Louis himself and all his family, that he was not 
a huntsman or a mechanic instead of a king! 

The little Duke of Normandy knew nothing 
of all this, and saw very little of his father in any 
way. What did he see his mother doing? The 
formality of the court was such that he saw less 
of his mother than almost any other child in the 
kingdom of its parents; but the sort of life the 
queen led was as follows. 

She had been married, as we know, at fifteen, 
when she was not only very inexperienced, but 
very ignorant. Her mether, the Empress of 
Austria, was so busy governing her empire, that 
she could pay little attention to the education of 
her children. She gave them governesses ; but 
these governesses indulged their pupils, doing 
their lessons for them,—tracing their writing in 
pencil,—casting up their sums,—whispering to 
them how to spell,—doing the outline of their 
drawings first, and touching them up at last. 
The consequence was that when this young girl 
entered France, a bride, at fifteen years of age, 
she knew next to nothing; and though she took 
some pains, she never learned to spell well in 
French, or to write grammatically, even after she 
declared that she had forgotten her native lan- 
guage—German. She was very clever, notwith- 
standing. She had a strong, firm and decided 
mind. Her ignorance, however, was an irre- 
parable evil,—especially her ignorance of men 
and common life. She had no means of repair- 
ing this ignorance. Everybody flattered her; 
every one yielded to her in the days of her pros- 
perity ; so that she knew no will but her own, 
till some mistake, which it was too late to set 
right, showed her how she had heen deceived. 
Even during the happiest years of her life, while 
all appe to go well, she was perpetually get- 
ting into scrapes, and making enemies; and we 
shall see by and by how, on one occasion, her 
inexperience cost, in its consequences, the lives 
of herself and all her family but one. 3 
Of her many mistakes, however, none was so 
fatal as that of concluding that all was well be- 
cause no one told her to the contrary,—of pass- 
ing her days in splendour and pleasure, giving 
her whole mind to acting plays, masquerading, 
and inventing new amusements, and now and 
then providing for dependents by giving a license 
to sell some necessary article as to the poor, 





was kind and forbearing, timid, inquisitive, and 
very apt to go to sleep. 
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nessed miséry she hastened to relieve it, often 
sacrificing her own pleasures for the purpose ; 
but the people, hunger-bitten and in rags, seeing 
her splendour, and hearing reports of far more 
than was actually true, believed her hard-hearted ; 
and from being proud of her and devoted to her, 
when she entered France as a bride, they learned 
at last to hate her from the bottom of their souls. 

There would be no end to the story of how 
many attendants the queen had, and what were 
the formalities observed among them. We will 
only briefly go over the history of a day, in crder 
fully to understand how great was the reverse 
when she became a prisoner. 

The queen was awakened regularly at eight 
o'clock, at which hour her first lady of the bed- 
chamber eutered the room, and came within the 
gilt railing which surrounded the bed, bringing 
in one hand a pincushion, and in the other the 
book containing patterns of all the queen’s dress- 
es, of which she had usually thirty-six for each 
season, besides muslin and other common dresses. 
The queen marked with pins the three she chose 
to wear in the course of that day ;—one during 
the morning, another at dinner, and a third in 
the evening,—at a card-party, a ball, or the 
theatre. The book was then delivered to a foot- 
man, who carried it to the lady of the wardrobe. 
She took duwn from the shelves and drawers 
these dresses and their trimmings ; while another 
woman filled a basket with the linen, &c., which 
her majesty would want that day. Great wrap- 
pers of green taffety were thrown over these 
things, and footmen carried them to the queen’s 
dressing-room. Sometimes the queen took her 
breakfast in bed, and sometimes in her bath. 
Her linen dress was trimmed. with the richest 
lace; her dressing-gown was of white taffety ; 
and the slippers in which she stepped to the 
bath were of white dimity trimmed with lace. 

Two women were kept for the sole business 
of attending to the bath, which was usually rolled 
into the room upon castors. ‘The bathing-gown 
was of fine flannel, with collar and cuffs, and 
lining throughout of fine linen. ‘I'he breakfast, 
of coffee or chocolate, was served on a tray 
which stood on the cover of the bath. Mean- 
time, one of the ladies warmed the Sed with a 
silver warming-pan, and the queen returned to 
it, sitting up in her white taffety dressing-gown, 
and snatiag or, if any one who had permission 
to visit her at that hour wished to see her, she 
took up her embroidery. This kind of visit, at 
a person’s rising, is customary abroad; and it 
had been so long so at the court of France, that 
certain classes of persons were understood to 
have a right to visit the queen at the hour of her 
levée, as it was called. These persons were the 
physicians and surgeons of the court; any mes- 
sengers from the king; the queen’s secretary and 
others; so that there were often, besides the 
ladies in waiting, ten or a dozen persons visiting 
the queen as she sat up in bed, at work, or 
taking her breakfast. 

The great visiting hour, however, was noon, 
when the queen went into another room to have 
her hair dressed. We sec in prints how the hair 
was dressed at that time,—frizzed and powdered, 
and piled up with silk eushions, and ribbons and 
flowers, till the wonder was how any head could 
bear such a weight. It took a long time to dress 
a lady’s hair in those days. The queen sat be- 
fore a most splendid “oilette-table, in the middle 
of the room. The ladies who had been in wait- 
ing for twenty-four hours now went out, and 
gave place to others in full dress, with rose- 


coloured brocade petticoats, wide hoops, and 
high head-dresses with lappets, and all the finery 
of acourt. The usher took his place before the 
folding-doors; great chairs and stools were set in 
a circle for such visiters as had a right to sit 
down in the presence of royalty. ‘Then entered 
the ladies of, the palace, the governess of the 
royal children, the princes of the royal family, 
the secretaries of state, the captains of the guard, 
and, on Tuesdays, the foreign ambassadors. Ac- 
cording to their rank, the queen either nodded to 
them as they entered, or bowed her head, or 
leaned with her arm upon her toilette-table, as if 
about to rise. ‘This last salutation was only to 
the royal princes. She never actually rose, for 
her hair-dresser was powdering her hair. 

It was considered presumptuous and dangerous 
to alter any customs of the court of France: but 
this queen thought fit to alter one, among others. 
It had always, before her time, been the etiquette 
for the lady of the highest rank who appeared in 
readiness in the queen’s chamber, to slip her 
majesty’s petticoats over her head in dressing; 
but when her majesty was pleased to have her 
head dressed so high that no petticoat would go 
over it, but must be slipped up from her feet, she 
used to step into her closet, to be dressed by her 
favourite milliner and one of her women. ‘This 
change gave great offence to the ladies who 
thought they had a right to the honour of dress- 
ing the queen. 

Her majesty came forth from her closet ready 
to go to mass in the chapel, on certain days: and 
by this time her chaplains were in waiting among 
her suite. ‘Tixe royal princesses and their trains 
stood waiting to follow the queen to the chapel ; 
but, strangely enough, this was the hour ap- 
pointed for signing deeds of gift on the part of 
the queen. ‘These gifts were too often licenses 
for the exclusive sale of articles which all should 
have been left free to sell. The secretary of the 
queen presented the pen to her majesty; and at 
these hours she signed away the good will of 
thousands of well-disposed subjects. At such a 
moment, while she stood, beautiful and smiling, 
among a crowd of adorers, and while her hus- 
band, with smutted face and black hands, was 
filing his locks in his attic, how little did either 
of them think that their elder son was sinking to 
his grave, and that the storm of popular fury was 
even now growling within their dominions,—the 
tremendous storm which was to prove fatal to 
themselves ! 

At this hour of the toilette, on the first day of 
the month, the queen was presented with her 
pocket money for the month,—the sum which 
she might do what she liked with, and out of 
which she made presents. This sum was al- 
ways in gold, and was presented in a purse of 
white kid, embroidered in silver, and lined with 
white silk. Its amount was, on an average for 
the year round, £12,500." It was by saving out 
of this allowance that she paid for the pair of 
diamond ear-rings which she bought soon after 
her marriage ; but it took six years’ savings to 
pay for that one ornament. She was young and 
giddy when she bought those jewels, and she 
paid for them out of her own pocket money ; but, 
as has been seen, the purchase did not sound 
well in the ears of peasants who boiled nettles 
for food when they could get no bread, from the 
pressure of the taxes. Whether the discontented 
knew it or not, a good deal of this monthly gold 
went in charity—charity, which did not do half 
)the good that self-denial would have done. 
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ladies. She dined early, generally eating chicken, 
and drinking water only. She supped on broth, 
or the wing of a fow!, and biscuits which she 
steeped in water. She spent the afternoons 
among her ladies, or with her two most intimate 
friends,—the Duchess de Polignac, for some time 
governess to the royal children, and the Princess 
de Lamballe, superintendent of the household. 
After a time the friendship with both these ladies 
cooled ; but while it lasted, the pleasantest hours 
the queen passed were when working and con- 
versing with these ladies. After the private thea- 
tre was given up, the evenings were commonly 
spent in smal] dull card-parties ; but sometimes 
in more agreeable parties, in the apartments of 
one or other of her two friends. It was thought- 
less and undignified of the queen to act plays, to 
which the captains of the guard, and various 
other persons, were in time admitted as specta- 
tors; but though her best friends would have 
been glad that she should have abstained from 
such performances, it is not surprising that she 
inclined to an amusement that gave her some- 
thing to think of and to do, and from which she 
really learned more of literature than she could 
otherwise have done. Amidst the deplorable 
dulness of such a life as hers, we cannot wonder 
that studying some of the best French dramatic 
poetry, and feeling for the hour that she was the 
companion and not the queen, should have been 
a pleasure which she was sorry to forego. She 
sorely lamented afterwards that she had ever in- 
dulged in it. 

But it may be said, she had children and she 
had friends. Could she not make herself happy 
with them? Alas! she found herself disap- 
pointed there,—as she was whichever way she 
turned for happiness. ‘Though her friend, the 
Duchess de Polignac, was governess to her child- 
ren, and though she had hoped by this plan to 
enjoy more freedom with both than by any other 
means, all went wrong. ‘The other gentlemen 
and ladies—the tutors and under-governesses who 
were about the children—became jealous of the 
duchess, and taught the ehildren to dislike her. 
The Princess de Lamballe also had misunder- 
standings with the duchess: and the queen and 
her children’s governess began to be equally hated 
by the people, who believed that the duchess 
instigated the queen to all the bad actions of 
which she was reported guilty. 

The Duke of Normandy was three years old 
when the serious misfortunes of his family be- 
gan. Up to that time he had seen only what 
was bright and gay. He himself was a little 
rosy, plump, merry child, with beautiful curling 
hair, and so sweet a temper that everybody loved 
him. He found many to love. There was his 
beautiful kind mother. She could not do for 
him what a mother of a lower rank would have 
done; she could not wash and dress him, and 
keep him on her lap, or play with him half the 
day, or walk in the sweet, fresh fields with him, 
—but she often opened her arms to him, and 
always smiled upon him, and loved him so much, 
that some ill-natured people persuaded his elder 
brother, the Dauphin, that the little Duke of Nor- 
mandy was his mother’s favourite, and that she 
did not care for her other children. 

Then there was the Princess Royal, the eldest 
of the children. She was at that time eight years 
old, and as grave a little girl as was ever seen at 
that age. She rarely laughed or played, but 
she was kind to her brothers and the people about 
her. 

Next was the Dauphin, a year younger than 
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his sister. He was sinking under disease ; and 
it made every one’s heart ache to see his long 
sharp face, and his wasted hands, and his limbs 
so shrunk and feeble that he could not walk. 
His tutor could not endure the duchess his gover- 
ness, and taught the poor fretful child to be rude 
to her, and even to his mother. When the duch- 
ess came near to amuse him, he told her to go 
away, for he could not bear the perfumes that 
she was so dreadfully fond of. ‘This was put 
into his head, for she used no perfumes. When 
the queen carried to her poor boy some lozenges 
that she knew could not hurt him, and that he 
was fond of, the under-tutors, and even a footman 
of the Dauphin, started forward, and said she 
must give him nothing without the advice of the 
physicians. She knew that these were the very 
people who were always putting it into the Dau- 
phin’s head that she was more fond of his little 
brother, and she saw that it was intended to pre- 
vent her having any influence with her own sick 
child; and bitterly she wept over all this in her 
own apartment. 

One day, some Indian ambassadors were to 
visit the king in great splendour, and it was 
known that there would be a crowd of people in 
the courts and galleries tosee them. ‘The queen 
desired that the Dauphin might not be encouraged 
to think of seeing this sight, as it would be bad 
for him, and she could not have him exposed, 
deformed and sickly, to the gaze of a crowd of 
people. Notwithstanding her desire, the Dau- 
phin’s tutor helped him to write a letter to his 
mother, begging that he might see the ambassa- 
dors pass. She was obliged to refuse him. 
When she reproached the tutor with havin 
caused her and her boy this pain, he replied that 
the Dauphin wished to write, and he could not 
vex a sick child,—the very thing which he com- 
pelled the mother to do, after having fixed the 
subject in the boy’s mind, and raised his hopes. 

There was another sister, younger than the 
Duke of Normandy—quite a baby. The Duke 
of Normandy used to see this little baby every 
day, and kiss her, and hear her crow, and see 
her stretch out her little hand towards the lighted 
wax candles, which made the palace almost as 
light as day. One morning, baby was not to be 
seen: everybody looked grave: his mother’s 
eyes were red, and her face very sad. Baby 
was dead ; and, young as he was, Louis did not 
forget Sophie immediately. He saw and heard 
things occasionally which put him in mind of 
baby for long afterwards. 

There was one more person belonging to the 
family, whom the children and everybody dearly 
loved. This was their aunt Elizabeth, the king’s 
sister, a young lady of such sweet temper—so 
religious, so humble, so gentle—that she was a 
blessing wherever she went. She disliked the 
show and formality of a life at court, and ear- 
nestly desired to become a nun. ‘The king and 
queen loved her so dearly that they could not 
bear the idea of her leaving them. ‘They devised 
every indulgence they could think of to vary the 
dulness of the court. ‘They declared her of age 
two years before the usual time, and gave her 
a pretty country house, with gardens, where she 
might spend her time as she pleased; and he 
encouraged her in taking ‘long country rides, as 
she was fond of horse exercise. At last, when 
she was full of gratitude for her brother’s kind- 
ness, he begged her to promise not to become a 
nun before she was thirty, when, if she still 

ewished it, he would make no further opposition. 


She promised. We shall see, by and by, what 


became of this sweet princess when she was 
thirty. 

She was at this time twenty-three years old. 
She was a great comfort to the queen, not con- 
cealing from her that she thought the Dauphin 
was dying, and the nation reng AE savage 
against the royal family ; but endeavouring to 
console and strengthen her mind, as religious 
people are always the best abletodo. ‘The poor 
queen began to want comfort much. She went 
to bed very late now, because she could not sleep; 
and a little anecdote shows that her anxieties 
made her again as superstitious as she had for- 
merly been, when she dreaded misfortune because 
she was born on the day of the great earthquake 
at Lisbon. 

On the table of her dressing-room, four large 
wax candles were burning one evening. Before 
they had burned half way down, one of them 
went out. The lady in waiting lighted it. A 
second went out immediately, and then a third. 
The queen in terror grasped the lady’s arm, say- 
ing, ‘If the fourth goes out, I shall be certain 
that it is all over with us.” ‘The fourth went 
out. In vain the lady observed that these four 
candles had probably been all run in the same 
mould, and had therefore the same fault. The 
queen allowed this to be reasonable, but was 
still much impressed by the circumstance. 

For one of the impending evils there was no 
remedy. ‘The Dauphin died the next June, 
when the Duke of Normandy, then four years 
old, became Dauphin. It may give some idea 
of the formality of the court proceedings to men- 
tion that, when a deputation of the magistrates 
of Paris came, according to custom, to view the 
lying-in-state, the usher of the late Dauphin an- 
nounced to the dead body, as he threw open the 
folding doors, that the magistrates of Paris had 
come to pay their respects. 





THE DAUPHIN LOSES HIS GOVERNESS. 


Little Louis had no cause to rejoice in his 
new honours. Much more observance was paid 
to him within the palace, now that he had become 
heir to the throne ; but out of doors all was con- 
fusion: and five weeks from his brother’s death 
had not passed before the little prince had to en- 
dure one of those fits of terror of which he had 
but too much experience from that time forward. 

The two principal royal palaces were, that 
called the Tuilleries, in Paris, and that of Ver- 
sailles, twelve miles from Paris. A’ this time, 
July, 1789, the 10yal family were a: Versailles. 
The discontented, long-murmuring people of 
Paris rose in rebellion, because their favourite 
minister, Necker, who had managed the money 
affairs of the nation well, and was more likely to 
take off taxes than any other minister, had been 
dismissed from his office. The nation were de- 
termined to have him back again; but, having 
once risen in rebellion, they aimed at more 
achievements than one. On the 14th of July 
the people of Paris besieged and took the Bas- 
tille, the great state-prison, where, for hundreds 
of years, victims had suffered cruel imprison- 
ments, often without having been tried. The 
very sight of this gloomy castle was odious to 
the people; and they pulled it down, leaving not 
one brick upon another; and carrying the prison- 
ers they found there on their shoulders through 
the city, in triumphant procession. 

While this attack on the Bastille was taking 








place, there was a ball given in the orangery at 


Versailles, where the court ladies and the officers 
of the troops danced, and laughed and talked, and 
took their refreshments, as if all was well. The 
French parliament was sitting in the town of 
Versailles; and they sent some of their body re- 
peatedly that day to the palace, to tell the king 
of the danger, and urge him to do what was pro- 
per: but there was no moving the king to do 
anything, that day, any more than on other oc- 
casions; and he only sent word to the parliament 
to mind their own business. The inhabitants of 
Versailles were alarmed at the reports that ar- 
rived from Paris, and they were all on the watch, 
consulting in the streets, or wondering in their 
own houses what would happen next. Some 
vague rumours reached the palace ; but the court 
ladies and their guests danced away in the 
orangery, till the time for breaking up the ball 
arrived. Late at night, a nobleman who had a 
right to demand an audience of the king at all 
times, arrived, made his way, dusty as he was, 
to the king’s chamber, and told of the rebellion, 
the destruction of the Bastille, and the murder of 
two faithful officers, well known to the king. 
‘** Why,” said the king, as much surprised as if 
nothing had happened to warn him, “ this is a 
revolt.” ‘It is not a revolt,” said the noble- 
man: ‘ it is a revolution.” 

The Dauphin was fast asleep when this alarm 
arrived. He saw, the next morning, that every 
one about him was in terror, and that the couris 
of the palace were filled with a crowd of ill-look- 
ing angry people. His governess appeared 
greatly alarmed ; and well she might be; for the 
mob outside were shouting her name, and saying 
that they would be revenged on her for giving 
the queen bad advice. ‘The king had gone to 
address the parlidment, promising to do all that 
they had advised the - before, and to recall 
M. Necker, the favourite minister. While he 
was gone, one of the queen’s ladies came to the 
room where Louis was with his governess, un- 
locked the door with the queen's key, and told 
him that he was to go with her to his mother. 
The Duchess de Polignac asked whether she 
might not take him herself to the queen: but the 
lady messenger shook her head, and said she 
had no such erders. She knew very well that 
if the people who were looking up at the win- 
dows should once see the duchess, they would 
be ready to pull her to pieces. ‘The duchess, 
understanding the lady’s countenance, took the 
child in her arms, and wept bitterly. Louis did 
not know what it all meant; but it frightened 
him. The messenger tried to console the duch- 
ess with promising to bring Louis back presently; 
but she said, weeping, that she knew too well 
now what to expect. One of the under-goyer- 
nesses asked whether she might take the prince 
to his mother, and did so. 

The queen was waiting for the boy, with the 
Princess Royal by her side. She stepped out 
into the balcony with her two children, and re- 
peatedly kissed them in the sight, of the people. 
Little Louis might well be glad to siep back from 
the balcony into the room again; for the mob 
was very noisy and rude. ‘The lady who had 
been sent to summon him slipped out among the 
people, to hear what they were saying. A wo- 
man, who kept a thick veil down over her face, 
seized her by the arm, told her she knew her, 
and desired her to tell the queen not to meddle 
any more in the governmegt, but to leave it with 
those who cared more for the people. A man 
then grasped her other arm, and said he knew 








| her too, and bade her tell the queen that times 
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were coming very different from those which 
were past. Just then, the queen and the child- 
ren appeared in the balcony. ‘ Ah!” said the 
veiled woman, *‘ the duchess is not with her.” 
+‘ No,”’ said the man, ‘* but she is still in the pa- 
lace, working underground, like a mole: but we 
will dig her out.” ‘The queea’s lady had heard 
quite enough. She was glad to go in and sit 
down, for she could scarcely stand. She thought 
it her duty to tell the queen what she had heard; 
and the queen made her repeat it to the king. 

One of the king’s aunts was at her tapestry- 
work that day, in a room which looked towards 
the court, and where there was a window-blind 
through which she could see without being seen. 
Three men were talking together; and she knew 
one of them. ‘They did not whisper, or speak 
low; and one of them said, looking up at the 
window of the throne-room, ‘‘ There stands that 
throne of which there will soon be left no re- 
mains.” 

While such a temper us this was abroad, it 
mattered little that everything seemed set right 
for the time by what the king said to the parlia- 
ment. ‘The members escorted him back to the 
palace, and the people cheered him. All Paris 
cheered when the news arrived that the people’s 
minister was to be restored to his office ; anda 
messenger was sent off to M. Necker that night. 

The Duchess de Polignac and her relations 
now saw that they must be off, if they wished to 
preserve their liberty—perhaps their lives. After 
the next day, Louis never saw his governess 
more. She bade him good-night at his bed- 
time ; and in the morning she was far away. She 
went disguised as a lady’s maid, and sat on the 
coach-box, leaving the palace just at midnight. 
The queen bade her farewell in private, with 
many and bitter tears, forgetting any coolness that 
had lately existed between them in the thought 
of their former friendship, and the care the duchess 
had taken of her children. ‘The duchess was not 
rich ; and the queen, after they had parted, sent 
her a purse of gold, with a message that she 
might want it on the journey. 

It was a perilous journey. ‘The party con- 
sisted of six, of whom two were gentlemen. 
When they arrived at Sens they found the people 
had risen. The mob stopped the carriage to ask, 
as they had been asking of other travellers who 
came the same road, if those Polignacs were still 
about the queen. ‘No, no,” said one of the 
gentlemen, “ they are far enough from Versailles. 
We have got rid of all such bad subjects.” The 
next time the carriage stopped, the postilion stood 
on the step, and whispered to the duchess, “* Ma- 
dam, there are some good people in France. I 
found out who you were at Sens.” ‘They gave 
him a handful of gold. 

The queen wept the more bitterly on parting 
with her friend, because she would have been 
glad to have gone away too. It was talked of: 
and some of the king’s relations, with their fami- 
lies, set off the same night as the Polignacs, and 
were soon out of danger beyond the frontier. 
The question had been whether the king should 
0 with them, or show himself in Paris, and en- 
eavour to come to an understanding with his 
people, This question was debated for some 
aours by the royal family and some of their con- 
fidential friends: and the king let them argue, 
hour after hour, without appearing to have any 
will of his own. * Well,’’ said he, when he was 
tired of listening, ‘ something must be decided. 
Am I to go or stay? Iam as ready for one as 
the other.” It was then decided that he should 








stay. The queen, meanwhile, had been making 
preparations for departure, in hopes that they 
should go. She probably saw that it would have 
been all very right to stay if the king meant to 
act vigorously, and to save the monarchy by 
joining with the nation to reform the government ; 
but that, since acting vigorously was the one 
thing which the king could not do, it would have 
been better for all parties that he should have left 
a scene where his apathy could only do mischief, 
exasperate the people, and endanger his own 
safety and that of his family. ‘The queen had 
burned a great many papers, and had her dia- 
monds packed in a little box, which she meant to 
take in her own carriage ; she had also written a 
paper of directions to her confidential servants 
about following her. As she saw her jewels re- 
stored to their places, and tore the paper of di- 
rections, with tearful eyes, she said she feared 
that this decision would prove a misfortune to 
them all. 

The king was next to go to Paris. He set out 
from Versailles at ten in the morning afier the 
departure of the Polignacs. He was well at- 
tended, and appeared, as usual, very composed. 
The queen kept her feelings to herself till he was 
gone; but she had terrible fears that he would be 
detained as a prisoner in his own capital. She 
shut herself up with her children in her own 
apartment. ‘There she felt so restless and misera- 
ble that she sent for one after another of the 
courtiers. Their doors were all padlocked— 
every one of them. ‘The courtiers considered it 
dangerous to stay: and they were all gone. 
Though this afflicted the queen at the moment, it 
happened very well ; for it taught her to place no 
dependence on these people another time. It 
must have been a dreary morning for the children 
—their father in danger, their governess gone, 
and their mother weeping, deserted by her court. 
She employed herself in writing a short address, 
io be spoken to the National Assembly at Paris 
(which may be called the people’s new parlia- 
ment), in case of the king not being allowed to 
return. She meant to go with her children, and 
beg of the Assembly that they might share the 
lot of the king, whatever it might be. 
learned by heart what she had written (lest she 
should not have presence of mind to make an ad- 


'dress at the time), her voice was choked with 


grief, and she sobbed out, ** They will never let 
him return.” 

He did return, however, late in the evening. 
He had had a weary day. He had been received 
with gloom, and with either silence or insulting 
cries. It was not till, at the desire of the mayor 
of Paris, he had put the new national cockade in 
his hat, that the people cheered him ; after which 
they were in good humour. This cockade was 
made of the three colours which are now seen in 
the tricolour flag of France,—red and blue, the 
ancient colours of the city of Paris, with the 
white of the royal lilies between.* In these 
troubled times a white cockade was a welcome 
sight to royal eyes, as an emblem of loyalty ; 
while red and blue colours were detestable, as 
tokens of a revolutionary temper. When the 
king himself was compelled to wear them, it was 
a cruel mortification. It was, in fact, a sign of 
submission to his rebellious people. Glad indeed 
was he to get home this night, and endeavour to 
forget that he had worn the tricolour. He kept 
repeating to the queen what he had said in the 


* The Fleur-de-Lys (lily) was blazoned in the 
royal arms of France for many centuries. 





As she | 


hearing of many this day, ‘* Happily, there was 
no blood shed; and | swear that not a drop shall 
be shed by my order, happen what may.” 
‘These were the words of a humane man: but it 
was hardly prudent to speak them during the 
outbreak of a revolution, when they might dis- 
courage his fiiends, and embolden the violent. 


LAST NIGHT AT VERSAILLES. 


From this day forward the king met with 
insults whichever way he turned,—even at the 
doors of his own apariments. It was resolved 
by the National Assembly that all the men in 
France should be armed and wear a uniform, and 
be called the National Guard. One day, the 
Dauphin’s footmen all appeared in this unitorm, 
and the king’s porters, and almost every man 
about the palace. What displeased the king yet 
more was, that the singers in the royal chapel 
appeared in the same dress. It was absurd and 
shocking to see their part of the divine service 
performed by men in the uniform of grenadiers. 
The king said so, and forbade that any person 
should appear in his presence again in that dress. 
But the time was past for the king’s orders to be 
obeyed. He was destined to grow weary enough 
of the sight of this uniform. 

A great part of the king’s own guard had joined 
the revolutionary party; but one company re- 
mained, whose commanding officer was proud of 
their loyalty, and declared he could answer for 
its continuance. He was mistaken, however. 
One morning at the end of July, when the royal 
family rose and looked out from their windows, 
they did not see a single sentinel any where about 
the palace. Such a sight had never been wit- 
nessed before as the palace of Versailles without 
a guard, On inquiry, it turned out that the 
whole company had marched away in the night, 
to join their former comrades in Paris. 

During the month of August, crowds had at 
various times assembled in Paris, with the de- 
clared purpose of going to Versailles, to separate 
the king from his bad advisers, and to bring the 
little Dauphin to Paris, to be brought up better 
than he was likely to be at home. One would 
think that such assemblages and such declarations 
would alarm the king and queen, and cause them 
| to make some preparations for putting themse! ves, 
or at least the Dauphin, in safety. Because these 
| crowds were several times dispersed, however, 
| the royal family appear to have thought nothing 
| of the danger; and in September they committed 
an act of imprudence which brought upon them 
| the worst that was threatened. The truth is, they 
| were ignorant of all that it most concerned them 
(to know. They did not understand the wants of 
| the people, nor the depth of their discontent ; nor 
| had they any idea of the weakness, ignorance and 
prejudice of the gentlemen and ladies about them, 
whose advice they asked, and on whose narrow 
views they acted. ‘There were a few wise and 
good men in the nation who understood both 
| sides of the question, and who were grieved for 
| the hardships of the people, and for the sufferings 
lof the royal family ; and happy would it have 
been for all if the king and queen could have 
been guided by these advisers. ‘The ehief and 
best of these was that excellent patriot and loyal 
subject the Marquis Lafayette. While he was 
adored by the people, he did all in his power to 
aid and save the royal family; but, unhappily, 
the king distrusted him, and the queen could not 











endure him. She not only detested his politics? 
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but declared that she believed him (the most 
honourable man in the world) to be a traitor, and 
laid on him the blame of misfortunes which 
he had no hand in causing, and for which he 
grieved, 

The king had a regiment from Flanders on 
whom he was sure he could rely. It came into 
some one’s head that if this regiment and the 
faithless body-guard could be brought together, 
the loyalty of the latter might be revived and se- 
cured. So there was an entertainment given in 
the theatre of the palace of Versailles, where the 
soldiers of the two regiments were to make 
merry, sitting alternately at table. Such a feast, 
if every man there was loyal in the extreme, 
could signify little, while there was out of doors 
a whole rebellious nation,—millions of hungry 
wretches clamouring for food and good govern- 
ment; and, whether such a meeting signified 
much or little, it was certain that the king and 
his family should have had nothing to do with it, 
after he had been to Paris to assure the people of 
his reliance upon them, assuming their cockade 
as a declaration that he was in earnest. 

The friends of the royal family thought this,— 
even the queen’s own ladies. One of them was 
requested by the queen to enter the theatre, and 
observe what passed, in order to report it to the 
king and her. What was the surprise of this 
lady, when, in the midst of the entertainment, the 
doors were thrown open, and their majesties ap- 
peared, the queen having the Dauphin in her 
arms! The sight of them, looking gratified and 
trustful, roused all the loyalty of the soldiers 
present; and some imprudent acts were done. 
‘The queen’s ladies handed white cockades to the 
officers ; the party drank the healths of the king 
and queen, omitting that of the nation; they 
cheered the loyal air, ** O, Richard! O, my king, 
the world is all forsaking thee ;” and the whole 
company were presently in a delirium of hope, 
and of defiance of the people of Paris. The 
queen afterwards declared in public that she was 
delighted with the ‘Thursday's entertainment ; 
and this set the people inquiring what had de- 
lighted her so much. ‘They made many in- 
quiries. ‘* Why was this Flanders regiment 
brought to Versailles?” ‘* How did it happen 
that the king had at present double the usual 
number of his Swiss guards?” ** Where were 
all those foreign officers from, who were seen in 
the streets in strange uniforms?’’ ‘The people, 
exasperated afresh by finding that, though the 
harvest was over, there was still a scarcity of 
bread, were in a temper to believe the worst that 
was told them ; and it seems now very probable 
that much of it was true. ‘They were told that 
these same soldiers had breakfasted together, and 
that they had planned to march upon the Nation- 
al Assembly, and destroy it. They heard a re- 
port that the king meant to go away to Metz, and 
to return at the head of an army, to crush all 
those who had risen against him. Nothing 
could now prevent the people from doing what 
they had threatened,—going to Versailles, to 
separate the king from his evil counsellors, and 
bring the Dauphin to Paris. Some went further 
than this, saying to General Lafayette that the 
king was too weak to reign; that they would de- 
stroy his guards, make him lay down his crown, 
and declare the Dauphin king, with - Lafayette 
and others to manage the affairs of the empire till 
the boy should be of age. 

This was said to Lafayette on the morning of 

ahe 5th of October. Grieved as he was to see 
that the mob were resolved to go to Versailles, 





he saw what he must do, since he could not keep 
them back. He detained them as long as he 
could by speeches and arguments, while he sent 
messengers by every road two Versailles, to give 
notice of what might be expected; and he de- 
clared his intention of leading the march when 
the people would be detained no longer. Several 
of his messengers were stopped ; but some who 
went by by-roads reached Versailles and gave 
the alarm. Meantime, he contrived to make the 
march so slow, as that he and his thirty thousand 
followers were nine hours going the twelve miles 
to Versailles. Lest the royal family should not 
be gone, as he hoped, he made the crowd halt on 
the ridge of the hill which overlooked Versailles, 
and swear, with their right hands lifted up to- 
wards heaven, to respect the king's dwelling, and 
be faithful to the orders of the Assembly they 
themselves had chosen. Unhappily, all he did 
was of little use. He arrived at near midnight; 
but another mob—a mob of women, savage be- 
cause their children were hungry—had been in 
possession of Versailles since three in the after- 
noon. 

Though it became rainy during the latter half 
of the day, so that the thousands out of doors 
were all wet to the skin, the morning had been 
fair; and the king went out hunting, as usual, 
while the queen spent the morning at her favour- 
ite little estate of Trianon. ‘The Dauphin was at 
home, with his new governess, the Marchioness 
de Tourzel, little dreaming, poor child, that there 
were people already on the road from Paris who 
wanted to make him a king, instead of his father. 
One of the ministers, hearing unpleasant rumours, 
took horse, and went to try to find the king. He 
met him in the woods, some way from home, and 
conjured him to make haste back. The king, 
however, rode as slowly as possible, till more 
messengers appeared with news that the mob of 
desperate women was actually entering the ave- 
nue. ‘Then he had to spur his horse ; and he 
arrived safe. ‘The queen had returned before 
him. She had been sitting, alone and disconso- 
late, in her grotto at Trianon, reflecting on the 
miserable prospects of her family, when a line 
‘was brought to her from one of the ministers, 
begging that she would hasten home. As soon 
as the king returned, orders were given to have 
the carriages ready at the back doors of the pa- 
lace ; and the children (kept out of sight) were 
equipped for a journey. 

The want of decision in the royal movements, 
as usual, ruined everything. When the king had 
received and dismissed a deputation of the wo- 
men, there was a shout of ** Long live the king !” 
and he then thought it would not be necessary to 
go. Not long afterwards, when the people were 
seen to be as angry as ever, and to be insulting 
the royal guard, the carriages were again ordered. 
Some of them, empty, attempted to pass. the back 
gates, to ascertain whether others might follow 
with the family ; but the mob were now on the 
watch, and the carriages were turned back. The 
hour for escape was gone by. 

When little Louis was got ready for the jour- 
ney, it was by candlelight, and past bed-time. 
Perhaps he was not sorry when his things were 
taken off again, and he was laid in his bed, in- 
stead of getting into the carriage, on a pouring 
rainy night, to pass through or near a disorderly 
mob, who might be heard from within the palace 
erying “ Bread! Bread !” 

Little Louis did not know all the disorder of 
that mob. ‘Thousands of women, wet to the 
skin, were calling out “ Bread! Bread !"’ till they 


were hoarse. ‘They threatened his mother’s life, 
believing that to her influence and her extrava- 
gance it was owing that their children had no 
bread. Some sat upon the cannon they had 
brought. Some dried their wet clothes at the 
fires that blazed on the ground : and haggard and 
fierce did the faces of both men and women look 
in the light of these fires. 

By the orders of certain officers and members 
of the Assembly, provisions were brought from 
the shops of Versailles; and groups were seen 
eating bread and sausages, and drinking wine, in 
the great avenue; and not there only, but in the 
House of Assembly itself, —the parliameut-cham- 
ber at Versailles. Hundreds of poor women, 
wet and dirty, rushed in there, and sat eating 
their sausages while the members were in debaie, 
breaking in sometimes with “ What is the use 
of all this?’ What we want is bread.” The 
king was told of what was going forward; and 
yet it was six hours before he could make up his 
mind what answer to give to the messages sent 
him by deputations from the rioters. The an- 
swer he gave at last, late at night, could be no 
other than that which they chose to have: though 
the king was well aware that the people did not 
know what they were asking, and that he should 
never be able to satisfy them. What they asked, 
and made him promise in writing, was an abund- 
ance of food—-a free circulation of corn,” as 
they called it,—-believing that the wealthy, and 
the millers and bakers under them, kept large 
hidden stores of grain, in order that bread might 
be dear. 

Louis usderstood nothing of all this; but he 
was aware tiat all was confusion and danger. 
About two hours after midnight everybody in 
the palace was suddenly relieved, and led to be- 
lieve that the danger was past. General Lafay- 
ette entered, and pledged his life that they should 
be safe: and everybody was accustomed to rely 
on Lafayette’s word. He happened to be mis- 
taken this time,—to think better of the temper of 
the people outside than they deserved; but what 
he said he fully believed. With him came some 
messengers from Paris, to entreat the king, among 
other things, to come and live among his people 
at Paris. This was the very thing the king was 
least disposed to do ; but he dared not say ‘** No.” 
He promised to consider of it. Lafayette and 
his companions then went away ; and between 
two and three o’clock almost everybody but the 
guards went to bed. : 

I say almost every body. The queen desired 
her ladies to go to rest: but two of them were 
still uneasy and distrustful, and thought that the 
queen’s servants should not all sleep while thou- 
sands of people who hated her were round about 
the very doors. They watched in the ante-cham- 
ber: and it was their vigilance which saved her 
life. 

About five in the morning the Dauphin was 
snatched from his bed, and carried into his fa- 
ther’s room. ‘There were his mother, aunt, and 
sister; and his mother was in a passion of tears. 
Clinging round the king’s neck, she cried, “0! 
save me! Save me and my children!” There 
was a dreadful noise. Not only was there the 
clamour of an angry multitude without, but a 
hammering and battering at all the doors, and 
fierce cries, and clashing of arms—all the dread- 
ful sounds of fighting—from the queen’s apart- 
ments. The mob had indeed forced their way 
in. Her two watchful ladies had heard the shout 





from the corridor, given by a faithful guard at the 
peril of his life, * ve the queen!” “They lifted 
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THE PEASANT AND THE PRINCE. 





her from her bed, threw a dressing-gown over 
her, and hurried her across a great apartment 
which divided her rooms from the king’s. ‘This 
was her only way of escape, and even this ap- 

eared at first to be closed; for the door which 
led from the queen’s dressing-room to this apart- 
ment, a door which was always kept fastened on 
the inside, was now, by some accident, found to 
be locked on the outside. It was a moment of 
dreadful suspense,—for the fighting behind came 
nearer. The ladies called so loud that a servant 
of the king’s heard them, and ran to unlock the 
door. Even as they crossed the large apartment, 
the mob were battering at the doors. 

Presently some soldiers came from the town : 
and General Lafayette appeared, addressing the 
people in passionate speeches, in favour of re- 
specting the persons and dwelling of the royal 
family. The palace was soon-cleared ; but the 
terrors of the household did not disperse with 
the intruders who occasioned them. 

It is believed that this sudden uproar was 
caused by a quarrel between one of the body- 
guards and the people without. Some shots were 
fired ; and a young man, known to the mob, was 
killed. ‘They were instantly in a rage, shook at 
the gates, burst in, and, as they hated the queen 
most, sought her first. 

This was the last night that the royal family 
ever spent in their palace of Versailles. 





A PROCESSION. 


It was too plain to all now that everything 
must be yielded to the people, if lives were to be 
saved. As soon as it was light, Lafayette led 
into a baleony the commander of the Flanders 
regiment—the body-guard—with a huge trico- 
lour in his hat, instead of the royal white cock- 
ade. All the soldiers of the Soren imme- 
diately mounted tricolour cockades, and were 
cheered by the mob. The king appeared on the 
baleony, with Lafayette, and they cheered him 
too; but some voices cried that he must go to 
Paris. 

The mob then demanded to see the queen. 
She asked for her children; and they were 
brought to her, probably not very willing to face 
the noisy multitude. She took Louis in her arms, 
and led his sister by the hand, and stepped out 
on the balcony, with Lafayette by her side. 
There was a shout, ‘No children!” It does not 
seem clear why the people would not have the 


‘children too ; but the queen believed that it was 


intended that some one should shoot her as she 
stood, and that the children were not to be en- 
dangered. She gently pushed them back, and 
bade them go in, and then stepped forward in the 
sight of the people, with her hands and eyes 
raised to heaven. Lafayette took her hand, and 
kneeling reverently, kissed it. This act turned 
the tide of the people’s feelings, and they cheered 
the queen. It was finely done of Lafayette both 
for presence of mind and noble feeling. 

Here was the difference between the enraged 
people and their enlightened leaders. Lafayette 
was a friend of the people, and an enemy to 
tyranny: but he had not been ground down by 
poverty, reared in hunger and brutal ignorance, 
and taught to hate proud and selfish oppressors 
with a cruel hatred. Such was the difference 
between him and this wretched mob, whom we 
feel more disposed to pity than to blame, so great 
was their ignorance, and so terrible had been the 
sufferings of their lives. Lafayette’s eyes were 








opened by knowledge and reflection, while theirs 
were closed by passion and prejudice. ‘They 
believed that all royal rulers were wicked, and 
the queen the most wicked of all ; and that if she 
were but out of the way, with a few more, all 
would go right,—bread would be cheap, the no- 
bility less extravagant and oppressive, and the 
king willing to govern by men of the people’s 
choice. Lafayette saw that all this was very 
foolish. He saw that nothing could be worse 
than the state of France,—the tyranny of the 
nobility,—the extravagance and frivolity of the 
court,—and the wretchedness of the people. He 
was for amending all this; but he knew that 
these sins and woes were the growth of many 
centuries, and that no one person, or dozen of 
persons, was to be blamed as the cause, He 
probably saw that the queen was as ignorant in 
one way as the mob in another; and was there- 
fore to be pitied. She had never been taught 
what millions of people were suffering, and did 
not know how to frame her conduct so as to 
spare their irritated and wounded feelings: and 
therefore she had filled up her youth with shows 
and pleasures, and from year to year given to her 
dependents the means of enriching themselves 
at the expense of the poor, without being in the 
least aware of the mischief she was doing. It 
was in the knowledge of all this, in deep sorrow 
and compassion for both parties in this great 
quarrel, and with an earnest desire to bring them 
to bear with each other, that Lafayette kissed the 
queen’s hand in the balcony. His heart must 
have beat with hope and gladness when he heard 
the people immediately shout “ Long live the 
queen !”’ 

Again the cry was “‘ The king to Paris !”’ and 
still the king was as unwilling as ever to go. He 
wished to consult the Assembly about it, and sent 
to ask them to come, and hold their sitting in the 
palace. Whilg they were deliberating whether 
to do so, the mob became so peremptory, so 
noisy, that the king dared no longer hesitate. 
He did the same thing now that no experience 
could teach him to avoid, in great affairs or small : 
he refused as long as possible what the people 
had set their hearts upon,—then hesitated, and 
at last had to yield, when it was no longer pos- 
sible to show any good grace in the action. From 
his failures, a lesson might be taken by all rulers 
of a nation which has learned to have a will of 
its own, and to speak it:—a lesson to grant with 
readiness and a good grace what must be, or 
ought to be yielded, and to refuse with firmness 
what ought not to be granted. Louis XVI. never 
could even get so far as to settle in his own mind 
what ought, and what ought not to be granted ; 
and unhappily there was no one about him well 
qualified to advise. The queen was firm and 
decided ; but she was so deficient in knowledge 
that she was always as likely to guide him wrong 
as right. Now, however, there was no longer 
room for doubt. The king said, from the balcony, 
**My children, you wish thet [ should follow 
you to Paris. I consent, on condition that you 
do not separate me from my wife and children.” 
He also stipulated that his guards should be well 
treated; to which the multitude consented. 

It was, however, far from their intention that 
the king should fol/ow them to Paris. They 
did not mean to lose sight of him, for fear he 
should slip away. They caused General Lafay- 
ette to fix the hour at which the king would go. 
One o’clock was fixed. 

Till one, the royal grooms were preparing the 
carriages to convey the royal family and suite,— 
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a long train of coaches. The servants in the 
palace were packing up what they could for so 
hurried a removal. “The royal children did no 
lessons that day, I should think ; for Madame de 
Tourzel, who was to go with them, must have 
been in great terror for the whole party. Lafay- 
ette was establishing what order he could, riding 
about pale and anxious, to arrange what was 
called the Parisian army. For two nights (and 
what nights!) he had not closed his eyes. The 
people meantime searched out some granaries, 
and loaded carts with corn, to take with them to 
Paris. 

A more extraordinary procession was perhaps 
never seen. Royal carriages, and wagons full 
of eorn, the king’s guards and the ragamuffin 
crowd ; round the king’s carrigge‘a mob of dirty, 
fierce fish-women and heliae Gnd, eating as 
they walked, and sometimes screaming out close 
at the coach-door, ** We shall not want bread any 
more. We have got the baker, and the baker’s 
wife, and the little baker’s boy :’’—such was the 
procession. ‘There was another thing in it which 
the king and queen saw, but which we must 
hope the children did not,—the heads of two 
body-guards who had been killed early in the 
morning, in the quarrel which led to the attack 
upon the queen. 

The queen sat in her coach, seen by the vast 
multitude, for five long hours,->calm, dignified, 
and silent. From one till two the royal carriage 
had to stand, while the great procession was pre- 
paring to move: and it did not enter Paris till 
dusk,—till six o’clock. It was still raining,—a 
dull, drizzling rain. Louis could not have liked 
to hear himself talked about as he was by the 
loud dirty women that crowded round the coach ; 
nor to hear them speak to his mother. Some 
pointed to the corn-wagons, and told her they 
had got what they wanted, in spite of her. Some 
said, ‘* Come, now, don’t you be a traitor any 
more, and we will all love you.”” There were 
two hundred thousand people in this procession. 

When they reached Paris, the royal family did 


not go straight home to the Tuilleries. ‘There 
was something to be done first. They had to go 
to the great city hall, to meet the authorities of 
Paris. ‘The mayor received them, and welcomed 
them to the city; and the king replied that he 
always came with pleasure and confidence among 
his good people of Paris. In repeating what the 


king had declared to those assembled, the mayor 
forgot the word ‘‘confidence.”” ‘The queen said 
aloud, **Say confidence ;—with pleasure and 
confidence.” 

Then there were many speeches made, during 
which poor little Louis, tired as he was, had to 
wait. Called up before five in the morning, and 
having sat so many hours in the carriage, with 
guns and pistols incessantly popping off, and 
yells and shouts from such a concourse of peo- 
ple, he might well be tired : but before they could 
go home, the king had to show himself in the 
balcony of the city hall, by torch-light, with a 
great tricolour cockade in his hat. It was just 
eleven o'clock before they got to their palace of 
the Tuilleries. 

There every thing was comfortless,—for there 
had been no notice of their coming. ‘The apart- 
ments had been oceupied by the servants of the 
court, who, turning out in a hurry, left every 
thing in confusion. Probably Louis did not 
mind this,—glad enough to get to bed at all after 
such along and dreary day. This was the 6th 
of October. 
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THE DAUPHIN AT PARIS. 


In the morning of the 7th, some magistrates 
came, bringing upholsterers with them, aud asked 
the king how he would be pleased to be lodged. 
They were ready to dispose and furnish the 
palace as he liked. He answered gruffly that 
others might lodge as they pleased, he had no- 
thing to say to it. He was apt to be sulky occa- 
sionally, in his most prosperous days; and it was 
natural that he should be more so now. Some- 
times, when the queen made anxious inquiries 
about the state of affairs, he answered, “ Madam, 
your affair is with the children.” He knew that 
he was, in fact, a prisoner in his own capital ; and 
that it must at any rate be long before he could 
leave it. He was losing the fine hunting season; 
and there was no saying when he might hunt 
again. ‘his grieved him very much. He sent 
for his locksmith, and did a lite filing, now and 
then; but he was losing his pleasure in every 
thing. 

Some of the women who had walked by the 
royal carriage yesterday, came this morning, and 
stationed themselves before the queen’s windows, 
requesting to see her. One of them told her that 
she must send away all bad advisers, and love the 
people. The queen replied that she had loved 
the people when she lived at Versailles, and that 
she should go on to love them now. They re- 
peated to her some reports that they had heard 
against her,—that she had wished in the summer 
that Paris should be fired upon; and that she 
would yesterday have fled to the frontiers, if she 
lad not been prevented. She replied that they 
had heard these things, and believed them; and 
that while some people told and others believed 
what was not true, the nation and king would 
never be happy. One woman then spoke a few 
words of German: but the queen interrupted her, 
saying that she was now so completely a French 
woman, that she had forgotten her German. 
This delighted the women much; for some of 
the jealousy of the queen which existed was on 
account of her being a foreigner. ‘They clapped 
their hands; and asked for the ribbons and flow- 
ers out of her hat. She took them off with her 
own hands, and gave them to the women. They 
divided them to keep; shouting, ** Long live 
Marie Antoinette ! Long live our good queen !” 

It was found, during the whole long period of 
her residence where she now was, that every- 
body who talked with the queen liked her; her 
bitterest enemies were heard to shout as these 
women did, when once they had heard her 
speak ; and soldiers, who had spoken insultingly 
of her before they knew her, were ready to lay 
down their lives for her when they became her 
guards! The reason of this was, not merely 
that she was beautiful, and that she spoke in a 
winning manner, when she knew how much de- 
pended upon her graciousness ;—it was chiefly 
because the ignorant and angry people had fancied 
her a sort of monster, determined upon her own 
indulgence at all cost, and even seeking their de- 
struction, and delighting in their miseries. When, 
instead of this monster, they found a dignified 
woman, with sorrow in her beautiful face, and 
gentleness in her voice, they forgot for the time 
the faults she really had, and the blameable things 
she had really done. When again reminded of 


these, in her absence, the old hatred revived with 
new force; they were vexed that she had won 
upon them, and ended by being as cruel as we 
shall see they were. 

She found, this morning, how frightened her 


little boy had been the day before. ‘There was 
some noise in the court-yard of the palace. Louis 
came running, and threw himself trembling into 
her arms, crying, **O, mamma, is to-day going 
to be yesterday again?” When they were set- 
tied, and everything was done to make him as 
happy as a child should be, he did not forget 
what he had seen and heard. He not only walk- 
ed with his mother, or with Madame de Tourzel, 
in the gardens of the Tuilleries, but he had a little 
garden of his own, railed in, and a little tool- 
house for his spade and rake. ‘There the rosy, 
curly-headed boy was seen digging in the winter, 
and sowing seeds in the spring ; and, sometimes, 
feeding the ducks on the garden ponds with 
crumbs of bread. Still he did not forget what 
he had seen and heard. One day, his father 
saw the boy looking at him very gravely and 
earnestly. ‘The king asked him what he was 
thinking about. Louis said he wanted to ask a 
very serious question, if he might; and the king 
gave him leave. 

‘“‘T want to know,” said Louis, ** why all the 
people who used to love you so much are now 
so angry with you. I want to know what you 
have done to put them in such a passion.” 

The king took him upon his knee, and said,— 

‘* My dear, | wished to make the people hap- 
pier than they were before. I wanted money to 
pay the expenses of our great wars. I asked it 
of the parliament, as the kings of France have 
always done before. The magistrates who com- 
posed the parliament, were unwilling, and said 
that the people alone had a right to consent that 
this money should be given. I called together 
at Versailles the principal people of every town, 
distinguished by their rank, their fortune, or their 
talents, ‘These were called the States-General. 
When they were assembled, they required of me 
things which I could not do, either for my own 
sake or yours; as you are to be king after me. 
Wicked persons have appeared, chusing the peo- 
ple to rebel; and the shocking things that have 
happened lately are their doing. We must blame 
them, and not the people.” 

So spoke Louis XVI. to his young son: and 
from these words (among other evidence) we 
learn how little he was aware of the true causes 
and nature of the great revolution which was 
taking place. It appears that he really thought 
that this revolution was owing to the acts of the 
last few months, and not to the long course of 


malice of a few “wicked persons,” and not the 
exasperation of a nation,—the fury of many mil- 
lions of sufferers against a few hundreds of the 
rich and powerful. ‘This was not the first time 
of the king’s showing how little he understood 
of what was taking place, and what ought to be 
done. When it was absolutely necessary to the 
peace of the kingdom to have a minister who 
would relieve the people of the heaviest taxes, 
the king removed such a minister, and thought 
he was doing what he could to make up for this, 
by retrenching some expenses in the palace. For 
instance, it had always been the custom for the 
two first bed-chamber women of the queen to 
have for their own all the wax-lights placed daily 
in the whole suite of royal apartments, whether 
lighted or not. These they sold for many hun- 
dred pounds a-year., When the king began to 
retrench, he took from these women the wax- 
light privilege; and the candles which were not 





lighted one evening served for the next. The 
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ladies were not pleased at being thus deprived of 
a large part of their income ; but this, with the 
few other retrenchments made by the royal 
family, was right. All these retrenchments 
were nothing, however, in comparison with 
what was wanted. ‘The peasantry still had to 
pay the grievous land-tax, even when they were 
reduced to eat boiled nettles and grass. The 
poor still had to buy the quantity of dear salt 
ordered by law, even when they had no meat to 
eat it with. ‘The labouring man and his sons, 
weakened by hunger and spent with toil, still had 
to turn out and work upon the roads, without 
wages, while wife and young children were 
growing savage with want in their ruined hut. It 
was all very well for the king and queen to burn 
fewer wax-lights ; but far happier would it have 
been could the monarch haye seen and known 
that the thing wanted was to relieve the poor 
from these heavy oppressions ; and that his duty 
was to uphold a minister who would do it, even 
if every rich and noble person quitted his court, 
and turned against him. This, however, was 
not to be expected ; for the king and queen lived 
amongst, and were acquainted with, not the poor, 
but the noble and the rich, and heard only what 
they had to say. 








grinding oppression which had begun hundreds | 
of years before he was born. He believed that | 
the violence he witnessed was owing to the | 





It is not known whether little Louis was ever 
told what the poor suffer. It is probable that he 
heard something of it; for his elder brother and 
sister certainly had, upon one occasion. It was 
the queen’s custom to give her children a stock 
of new playthings on New Year’s day. One 
very hard winter, she and the king heard of the 
sufferings of the poor in Paris from cold; and 
the king ordered a large quantity of wood to be 
purchased with his money, and given away. 
The queen commanded the toyman to bring the 
new toys, as usual, on New Year’s eve, and 
spread them out in one of her apartments. She 
then led the children in, showed them the play- 
things, and said these were what she meaut to 
have given them ; but that she had heard that so 
many poor families were perishing with cold, 
that she hoped they would be willing to do with- 
out new toys, and let the money go for fuel for 
the poor. The children agreed, and the toyman 
was sent away, with a present of money to con- 
sole him for the disappointment of having sold 
nothing. It is probable that Louis also, when 
old enough to undersvand, was told of the suffer- 
ings of the poor: but it is difficult to give an 
idea of what want really is to children who have 
half a dozen ladies and footmen always at their 
orders, and who are surrounded with luxuries 
which seem to them to come as naturally as the 
light of day, and to belong to them as completely 
as their own limbs and senses. We have all 
heard of the little French princess who, when 
told by her governess how many of the poor 
were dying of starvation, in a hard season, suid, 
she thought that was very foolish; and that, 
rather than starve, she would eat bread and 
cheese. She had no idea that multitudes never 
tasted any thing better than'the coarsest black dry 
bread; and that it was for wantof this that many 
were perishing. How should she know? She 
had never seen the inside of a poor man’s hat, 
or tasted any but the most delicate food. 

Louis wished to know what he ought to do, 
now that the people were so angry with his 
father. ‘The queen told him that he must behave 
civilly and kindly to the magistrates, when they 
came; to the officers of the people’s army,—the 
National Guard,—-and to everybody that be- 
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this: and when he had an opportunity of speak- 
ing kindly to the mayor, or any other visiter, he 
used to run up to his mother, and whisper in her 
ear, ‘* Was that right?”’"—He once said a thing 
which pleased the mayor of Paris very much. 
The mayor showed him the shield of Scipio, 
which was in the royal library, and asked him 
which he liked best, Scipio or Hannibal. ‘The 
boy answered that he liked best him who had de- 
fended his own country. 

At this time he read, not only of Scipio and 
Hannibal, but much besides. ‘The royal family, 
out of spirits, and not knowing what would hap- 

n next, led a very quiet life in the Tuilleries, 
trom the 6th of October, when they were brought 
there, till the beginning of the next summer. 

During this season, the queen never went to 
the theatre. She gave no concerts, or large en- 
tertainments ; and only received the court twice 
a week, where everybody came wearing white 
lilies, and bows of white ribbon, while tricolour 
coekades were sold at all the corners of the 
streets; and the National Guards stopped all 
who did not show red and blue colours. ‘The 
queen went to mass, and dined in public with 
the king, twice a week, and joined small card- 
parties in the evenings. ‘The Princess de Lam- 
balle, who had returned to resume her office in 
the palace, gave gay parties; and the queen went 
a few times, but soon felt that, in her circum- 
stances, a private life was more suitable. One 
evening she returned to her apartments in great 
agitation. An English nobleman had been ex- 
hibiting a large ring, which he wore, containing 
a lock of Oliver Cromwell’s hair. She looked 
with horror upon Cromwell, as a regicide; and 
she thought the English nobleman meant to point 
out to her what kings may come to when their 
people are discontented with them. It was pro- 
bable that the gentleman meant no such thing: 
but he was guilty of a very thoughtless act, 
which gave a great deal of pain. 

The queen’s mind was so full of the revolu- 
tion, that she found she could not fix her atten- 
tion upon books. Work suited her best; and 
she sat the greater part of the morning working, 
with the Princess Elizabeth, at a carpet intended 
for one of their apartments. After breakfast, she 
went to the king, to converse with him, if he 
was so inclined. She then sat by, at work, 
while the children did. their lessons, which was 
the regular employment of the morning. They 
all walked in the palace gardens ; and the queen 
returned to her work after dinner. She could 
talk of nothing but the revolution ; and was ex- 
tremely anxious to know what everybody thought 
of her,—particularly persons in office. She was 
for ever wondering how it was that those who 
hailed her with love and joy, when she came as 
a bride from Germany, should so fiercely hate 
her now. Itis a pity that she did not now learn 
to know and trust Lafayette. It might have 
saved her, and all who belonged to her; but she 
was prejudiced against him from his being a 
friend, of the people, and in favour of great 
changes in the government. 


Thus the winter passed wearily on. If the 
people of Paris were jealous of the queen’s wish 
to get away, and suspicious of her meaning it, 
if possible, they were not far wrong. Some or 
other of the nobles and clergy were continually 

nning to carry the royal family, either to 

mf loyal city) or to the frontiers, to meet 
the king’s brother and friends, and the army they 
were raising. It would probably have been done, 





but for the king’s irresolution. He would neither 
speak nor stir about it. 

One night in March, at ten o’clock, when the 
children were asleep in bed, the king and queen 
were playing whist with his next brother and 
sister-in-law (who had not gone away), and the 
Princess Elizabeth was kneeling on a footstool 
beside the card table, ooking on. M. Campan 
one of the most trusty of the queen’s attendants, 
came in, and said, in a low voice, that the Count 
d’Inisdal had called to say that every thing was 
planned for an escape. ‘The nobles who had 
contrived it were collected to guard and accom- 
pany the king;—the National Guard about the 
palace were gained over; post-horses were ready 
all along the road ;—the king had only to consent, 
and he might be off before midnight. ‘The king 
went on playing his cards, and made no answer. 
«* Did you hear,” said the queen, ** what Cam- 
pan has been telling us?’’ * I hear,’’ said the 
king; and still wenton playing. After a while, 
the queen observed, ‘*Campan must have an 
answer of some kind.” ‘Then, at length, the 
king spoke. ‘ ‘Tell the Count d’Inisdal,”’ said 
he, ‘‘ that 1 cannot consent to be carried off.”’ 
The queen repeated, * ‘I'he king cannot consent 
to be carried off,’’ meaning it to be clearly under- 
stood that he would be very glad to go, if it 
could be so done as that he might say afterwards 
that he had had nothing to do with the plan. 
The Count d’Inisdal was very angry at the mes- 
sage. ‘1 see how it is,” said he. ‘ We, the 
king’s faithful servants, are to have all the dan- 
ger, and all the blame, if the scheme fails.”” And 
off he went. 

The queen would not give up her hopes that 
the nobles would understand how glad the royal 
family would be to go, and would come for them. 





She sat till past midnight wrapping up her jew-| 
els to carry away; and then desired the lady | 


who assisted her not to go to bed. 
listened all the night through, and looked out of 


The lady | 


the window many times; but all was still, and 


no one but the guards was to be seen. 
qxeen observed to this lady that they should have 
to fly. There was no saying to what lengths 
the rebellious people would go, she declared, and 
the danger increased every day. 


There was indeed no respite from apprehen- | 


sions of danger. About a month after, on the 
13th of April, there was a good deal of agitation 


The | 


in Paris, {rom the debates in the Assembly hav- | 
ing been very warm, and such as to make the | 


people fear that the king would be carried away. 


Lafayette promised the king that if he saw rea- | 


son to consider the palace in danger, he would | 
fire a great cannon ona certain bridge. At night, | 


some accidental musket shots were heard near | 
the paldce, and the king mistook them for La-| 


fayette’s cannon. 
apartments. She was not there. He found her 
in the Dauphin’s chamber, with Louis in her 
arms. ‘I was alarmed about you,” said the 
king. ‘* You see,”’ said she, clasping her little 
son close, ‘* 1 was at my post.” 

While thus suffering, and certainly not learn- 
ing to love the people more on this account,— 
while distrusting Lafayette, and knowing no 
one else who could give them the knowledge and 
advice which would have been best for them, the 
royal family were confirmed in their worst pre- 
judices and errors by letters which reached them 
from a distance. ‘Those who wished to write to 
them in their distress were naturally those who 
sympathised most with them, and least with the 
people. One instance shows how absurd and 





mischievous such a correspondence was. ‘The 
Empress Catherine of Russia wrote to the queen, 
** Kings ought to proceed on their course without 
troubling themselves about the cries of the peo- 
ple, as the moon traverses the sky without regard 
to the baying of dogs.’” Whether the queen saw 
the folly of these words, and: thought of the pro- 
per answer to them,—that # king is a man like 
those who cry to him for sympathy, but the 
moon is not a dog,—we do npt know; nor whe- 
ther she perceived the insolent wickedness of the 
sentence; but she saw the umfeeling absurdity of 
writing this to a king and quéen who were ac- 
tually prisoners in the hands‘of their subjects. 
If the king had been active, decided, and equal 
to the dangers of the times, hq would have made 
use of this winter in Paris tv £0 among his peo- 
ple, and learn for himself what was the matter, 
what they wanted, and how much could be done 
for peace and good government: and then this 
correspondence from a distance might have done 
no harm: but, indolent and passive as he was, 
everything seemed to conspire to prevent all 
mutual understanding between him and the na- 
tion. 


AT ST. CLOUD. 


One of his wishes was, to a certain degree, 
gratified at length. He got a little more hunting 
when June came. ‘To the surprise of the court, 
and many besides, the royal family were quietly 
permitted to go to their country house at St. 
Cloud, a few miles from Paris, when the weather 
became too warm for a comfortable residence at 
the Tuilleries. ‘The National Guard followed 
them; but the king rode out daily, attended only 
by an officer of General La Fayette’s staff. The 
queen was guarded by another of these officers, 
and tie Dauphin by a third. 

It seems rather strange that so much liberty 
should have been allowed, when so lately every 
precaution was taken to prevent the flight of the 
family. During the past winter and spring, and 
the next season, the }»aders of the revolution kept 
a constant watch upon the palace, and knew all 
that went on there. ‘They knew what persons 
were admitted at back doors to consult with the 
queen. They also knew, after the family re- 
turned from St. Cloud, how many horses were 
in the royal stables, and how many of them 
stood constantly saddled and bridled. They 
knew how the royal carriages were kept stuffed 
with luggage, ready to start at a moment's warn- 
ing,—the royal arms being nearly rubbed out 
from the panels. ‘They declared also that they 
knew that the king’s old aunts meant to go away, 
carrying off, not only plenty of treasure, but little 


He went to the queen’s | Louis ; and that a boy, very like Louis, had been 


in training some time, to represent him, when 
the true Dauphin should have been carried to his 
uncle, over the frontiers. All this was published 
in the newspapers, so that, if the old princesses 
had any such plan prepared, they were obliged 
to give itup. Thus were the family guarded in 
Paris, before and after, and yet, in June, they 
were riding and driving about St. Cloud, believ- 
ing that they might go off any day they chose. 
Perhaps, however, this might not have proved 
so easy as they thought. There might have 
been spies about them that they did not know 
of ; and, since nothing could be worse than their 
management of all business matters, from inexpe- 
rience and want of knowledge of other people’s 
minds and affairs, their enemies might feel pretty 
13 
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secure that the royal prisoners could not fly far 
without being caught. 

‘T'here was a plan for escape completely formed, 
as we know from the lady to whom the qneen 
confided it. No one doubted of the entire suc- 
cess of this scheme ; and the lady daily expected 
and hoped to have to wait in vain for the return 
of the royal family from their drive. 

‘They went outevery afternoon at four o’clock ; 
and often did not return till eight, and sometimes 
even not till nine. The king went on horseback, 
attended by grooms and pages on whoin he could 
rely. The ladies, in a carriage, were also fol- 
lowed by grooms and pages. ‘The plan was for 
all to ride to the same place on a certain after- 
noon, by different roads,—the king on horse- 
back, the queen and her daughter, and the prin- 
cess Elizabeth, in a carriage ; the Dauphin and 
Madame de ‘Tourzel in a chaise; and some of 
the royal suite in other vehicles. .On meeting in 
a wood, twelve miles from St. Cloud, the three 
officers of Lafayette’s staff were to be gained 
over, or to be overpowered by the servants; and 
then all were to push on for the frontier. Mean- 
while, the people at home would wait till nine 
o'clock, quietly enough. Then, on becoming 
alarmed and looking about, they would find on 
the king’s desk a letter to the Assembly, which 
they would instantly forward. It could not reach 
Paris before ten; and then the Assembly could 
hardly be got together, or messengers sent after 
the fugitives, before midnight; when the royal 
family would have had a start of eight hours. 

The lady to whom the queen confided this 
scheme approved it, but asked no questions, and 
hoped she should not be told the precise day, as 
she was to be left behind, and wished to be able 
to say that she had not known that they in- 
tended more than an afternoon drive when they 
went forth. One June evening, nine o’clock 
came, and none of them were home. ‘The at- 
tendants walked restlessly about the courts, and 
wondered. ‘The lady’s heart beat so that she 
was afraid her emotion would be observed. But 
presently she heard the carriage-wheels ; and all 
returned as usual. She told the queen that she 
had not expected to see her home to-night: and 
the queen replied that they must wait till the 
king’s aunts had left France, and till they knew | 
whether the plan would suit the wishes of their 
friends over the frontier. 

It was believed by many persons, and certainly 
by Lafayette, that there were plots, at this time, 
against the life of the queen. An agent of the 
police gave notice of an intention to poison her. 
The queen did not believe it. She believed that 
her enemies meant to break her spirit by calumny ; 
but she had no fear of poison. Her head physi- 
cian, however, chose to take precautions. He 
desired one of her ladies to have always at hand 
a bottle of fresh, good oil of sweet almonds, 
which, with milk, is an antidote against corrosive 
poisons. He was uneasy at the queen’s habit of 
sweetening draughts of water from a sugar-basin 
which stood open in her apartment. He was 
afraid of this sugar being poisoned. The lady 
therefore kept a great quantity of sugar pounded 
in her own apartment, and always carried some 
packets of it in her bag, from which she changed 
the sugar in the basin, several timesa day. The 
queen found this out, and begged she would not 
take the trouble to do this, as she had no fear of 
dving by that method. Poor lady! she said 
sometimes that, but for her family’s sake, she 
should be glad to die by any means. She was 





indeed unhappy; but she had not yet learned 


how much more unhappy had been multitudes of 
her people before they hated her as they now did. 
She grieved to see her daughter growing up grave 
and silent, and her little boy of five years old sur- 
rounded by sorrowful faces, and subject to terrors 
at an age when he should have been merry, and 
smiled upon by everybody near him: but she 
knew nothing of the affliction of thousands of 
mothers who had seen their children dying of 
hunger on heaps of straw, in hovels open to the 
rain; or of the indignation of thousands more 
who had seen their lively, promising infants grow- 
ing stupid and cross under the pressure of early 
toil, and in the absence of all instruction. All 
this had happened while she was paying £15,000 
for a pair of diamond ear-rings, and using her in- 
fluence in behalf of bad advisers tothe king. She 
might wish to die under her sorrows: she little 
knew how many had died under their most in- 
tolerable sufferings. 





THE ENTERPRISE. 


The longer the revolution went on, exhibiting 
more and more fully the incapacity of the king, 
the more were the intoxicated people tempted to 
exult over him, sometimes fiercely, and sometimes 
in mockery. It is not conceivable that they 
would have ventured upon some things that were 
said and done, if the king had been a man of spirit; 
for men of spirit command personal respect in 
their adversity. ‘The great original quarrel with 
the king, it will be remembered, was on matters 
of finance,—about the vast debts of the state, and 
the choice of a minister who would wisely en- 
deavour to reduce these debts, and at the same 
time to relieve the people from some of the pres- 
sure of taxation. ‘Towards the end of this year, 
1790, the Assembly had decreed the discharge of 
the debts of the state; and (whether or not they 
might prove able to execute what they had de- 
creed) the people were highly delighted. It was 
the custom to sereriade the royal family on New 
Year’s morning. On this New Year’s day, the 
band of the National Guard played under the 
king’s windows an opera air which went to the 
words, ‘* But our creditors are paid, and we are 
consoled.”” ‘They would play nothing but this 
air; and finished it, stopped and resumed, over 
and overagain. ‘They might have been sure that 
the king knew what they meant by playing it at 
all. 

Another New Year’s day custom was to pre- 
sent gifts to the royal children. On this day, 
some grenadiers of the Parisian guard came, pre- 
ceded by military music, to offer a gift to the Dau- 
phin. ‘The gift was a set of dominoes made of 
the stone and marble of which parts of the Bas- 
tille had been built. On the lid of the box were 
engraved some verses, of which the sense was as 
follows: 

‘These stones of the walls which enclosed so 
many innocent victims of arbitrary power, have 
been made into a toy, to be offered to your High- 
ness, as a token of the love of the people, and a 
lesson as to their strength.” 

The queen would not allow her son to have 
this toy. She took it from him and gave it into 
the hands of one of her ladies, desiring her to pre- 
serve it as a curious sign of the times. 

If the royal family received insults from people 
who could not feel for them, it was equally true 
that their adherents exasperated the feelings of 
persons who quite as little deserved insult. Such 
was the effect of mutual prejudice. General La- 


fayette, still in hopes of bringing the opposing 
parties to some understanding, frequently went to 
the palace of the Tuileries, where now, during 
the winter, the royal family were once more es- 
tablished. As there was litile use in ersing 
with the king about affairs, these interviews were 
generally with the queen,—a fact which prevents 
our wondering much at the common accusation 
that the queen meddled with the government, and 
did mischief by it. One day when Lafayette was 
with the queen, one of her majesty’s ladies ob- 
served (intending to be heard by the general’s 
officers) that it made her uneasy to think of her 
majesty’s being shut up alone with a rebel 
and a‘robber. An older and more prudent lady, 
Madame Campan, seeing the folly of such a 
speech, at a time when every thing might depend 
on General Lafayette’s good-will, reproved the 
person who had spoken; but it is curious to see 
how much more she thought of the imprudence 
than of the injustice of the speech. She observed 
that General Lafayette was certainly a rebel: but 
that an officer who commanded forty thousand 
men, the capital, and a large extent of country, 
should be called a chieftain rather than a robber. 
One would think this was little enough to say in 
favour of such a man as Lafayette, yet the queen 
the next day asked Madame Campan, with a 
mournful gravity, what she could have meant by 
taking Lafayette’s part, and silencing the other 
ladies because they did not like him. When she 
heard how it was, the queen was satisfied: but 
we, far from being satisfied, may learn from this 
how difficult it must have been to help the royal 
family and court, while they thought and spoke 
of the best men in the nation in such a way as 
this. In truth, there were miserable prejudices 
and insults on both sides: and at this distance of 
time, Lafayette, with his love of freedom, and his 
good will towards all the sufferers of both pariies, 
rises to our view from among them all as a sunny 
hill-top above the fogs of an unwholesome marsh. 

The next event in the royal family was the de- 
parture of the old princesses. ‘They got away 
in February ; and, though stopped in some places 
on their journey, crossed the frontiers in safety. 
They might probably have remained secure 
enough in Paris; and their departure was not on 
their own account, so much as that of the king. 
He could not have attempted to fly, while his 
aged aunts remained in the midst of the troubles. 
When they were disposed of, he felt himself more 
free to go or stay. ‘The old ladies earnestly en- 
treated the sweet princess Elizabeth to go with 
them, representing to her how happy she might 
be at Rome in the exercise of the religion to 
which she was devoted. But her religion taught 
her that her duty lay, not where she could say 
her prayers with the most ease and security, but 
where she could give the most help and oonsola- 
tion. She refused ease and safety, and declared 
her intention of remaining with her brother's 
family to the end,—whatever that end might be. 

The queen immediately (that is, in March) be- 
gan her preparations for departure. Remember- 
ing how easily they might have got away from 
St. Cloud, last summer, it was determined to start 
from St. Cloud this time. On the 15th of April, 
notice was given to the Assembly that, the king 
having become subject to colds of late, the royal 
- remove into the country in a few 
ays, 

The people of Paris discussed this plan very 
earnestly. Lafayette wished that the king should 
live at any one of his palaces that he pleased. 





But so much had been said, all through the win- 
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ter, avout his majesty’s leaving Paris, that it had 
now become a very difficult thing to do. The 
papers on the royal side had proudly threatened 
that the king would leave his people, if they were 
not more worthy of his presence. The revolu- 
tionary papers had said that the king should not 
go, to raise up armies of enemies ata distance. 
All Paris had been kept awake by stories of sad- 
dled horses in the royal stables, of packed car- 
riages, and a host of armed nobles always hovering 
about, ready to rescue him and murder the peo- 
ple. [It does indeed appear that latterly there had 
been various mysterious meetings of gentlemen, 
who were secretly armed: and report, which al- 
ways exaggerates these things, declared that thirty 
thousand such armed gentlemen were hidden in 
the woods, about St. Cloud, and that they would 
overpower the people’s guard, and carry off the 
family. 

Some may wonder why the nation, if sick of 
their king, did not let him go, and rejoice to be 
rid of him. ‘The reason why they detained him 
so carefully was this: they knew that his brother 
and friends were raising an army at a distance: 
and they saw that, if once the royal family 
escaped from their hands, they should have all 
Europe down upon them: whereas, if they kept 
the family as hostages, their enemies would let 
them alone, in the fear that the first march of a 
foreign army into France would be revenged upon 
the lives of the very persons whom it was desired 
to save. 

Considering all these things, the people re- 
soved that the royal family should not go to St. 
Cloud. 

First, numbers of the servants were sent off, 
to get everything made ready for the king, who 
was to follow on the 18th, to dinner. ‘The ser- 
vants were allowed to go without opposition; so 
that on the 18th, the apartments at St. Cloud 
were ready, the dinner was cooking, and the 
attendants looking out along the road to Paris, 
wondering why the carriages did not appear, and 
fearing the dinner would be spoiled. Nobody 
came to eat it, however, unless it was given to 
the National Guard, a detachment of whom had 
gone forward, to be on duty about the palace. 

At one o’clock, the great royal coach, drawn 
by its eight black horses, drove up to the palace 
gate in Paris; and immediately the alarm-bell 
from a neighbouring church-steeple began to 
sound. ‘The family were almost ready ; but mul- 
titudes of people, summoned by the bell, collected 
presently, and declared that the coach should not 
move. Lafayette and his officers came up, and 
did what they could in the way of persua- 
sion: but the crowd said, ‘‘ Hold your tongues. 
The king shall not go.”” ‘They shouted, on see- 
ing one of the royal-family, ‘* We do not choose 
that the king should go.” The royal party, 
however, entered the carriage, and the coachman 
cracked his whip; but some seized the reins and 
the horses’ heads; others shut the gates: and a 
multitude so pressed round the heavy coach that 
it rocked from side to side. Such of the royal 
attendants as attempted to get near for orders 
were seized, their swords taken from them, and 
their et roughly handled. The children 
must have been grievously terrified; for even 
their mother, so calm in danger, passionately en- 
treated from the carriage-window that her ser- 
vants might not be hurt. ‘The National Guards 
did not know how to act. Lafayette and his 
officers rode hither and thither, trying to open a 
way: the driver whipped, the horses scrambled 
and reared; and the people pressed closer and 
Il—41. 29 








closer, so that the great coach rocked more and 
more ;—all in vain: it did not get on one inch. 

All this, amidst tremendous noise and confu- 
sion, went on for an hour and three quarters. 
Then Lafayette rode up to say that he would 
clear the way with cannon, if the king ordered it. 
‘The king was not the person to give any order 
at all; and least of all, such an order as that. 
So the royal family alighted, and returned into 
the palace, whiie the coach went back to the 
coach-house, and the eight black horses to their 
stalls. 

The king and queen were not sorry for what | 
had happened. ‘This act of violence must prove | 
so plainly to all the world that they were pri- 
soners, that all the world would now think them 
jastified in getting off in any way they could. 
They might now devote themselves to the one 
great object of escape. 

Poor little Louis must have been very sorry. | 
He had seen the hay-making at St Cloud, last | 
summer; and now he must have been pleased at | 
the thought of the sweet fields and gardens of | 
the country, and the woods just bursting into } 
leaf. ‘There were many woods about St. Cloud. | 
He knew nothing of armed nobles lurking | 
there, to save him and his family. What he | 
thought of was the violets and daffodils, and fresh | 
grass, and sprouting shrubs,—the young lambs 
in the field, and the warbling larks in the air. 
And now, when actually in the carriage to go 
(his garden tools probably gone before), he had 
to get out again, and stay in hot, dusty, glaring 
Paris; and what was far worse, in danger of see- 
ing every day the sneering, angry faces which 
had been crowding round the carriage for nearly 
two hours; and of hearing, wherever he walked, 
the cruel laugh or fierce abuse with which his 
parents were greeted when they attempted to do 
anything that the people did not like. No doubt, 
the little boy’s heart was heavy when he was 
lifted from the coach, and went back into the | 
palace. 

How much happier he might have been if he | 
had been one of the children he had seen hay- 
making at St. Cloud, the year before! Or even | 
as the child of a Paris tradesman he might have | 
been happier than now, though the children of | 
the tradesmen of capital cities seldom have a run 
in the fields, or gather violets in the iresh woods 
of April. But, as ashopkeeper’s child, he might 
at least have seen his father cheerful in his em- 
ployment, and his mother bright and gay. He 
might have passed his days without hearing pas- | 
sionate voices, and seeing angry faces; without 
dreaming of being afraid. It was now nothing 
to him that he was born a prince, and constantly | 
told that he was to be a king. He saw nothing | 
in his father’s condition that made him think it a | 
good thing to be a king; and he would have | 
given all the grandeur in which he lived, all the | 
ladies and footmen that waited upon him, all his | 
pretty clothes, all his many playthings, all the | 
luxuries of the palace, to be free from the terrors | 
of the revolution, and to see his parents look as | 
happy as other children see theirs every day. 

He did not know it, but preparations were | 
from this time going on diligently for an escape, | 
—for a real flight by night. 

We must not suppose that in this, any more 
than in other affairs, the king showed decision, 
or the queen knowledge and judgment. They 
could not show what they had not: and it was 
now too late for the king to become prompt and 
active, and for the queen to learn to view people 
and things as the rest of the world did, brought, 
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up, as she had been, in ignorance and self-will. 
She often complained (and we cannot wonder) at 
having to live and act among people who showed 
no presence of mind and good sense: but, really, 
the king, and everybody concerned, might well 
have complained of the ruin which her folly and 
self-will brought upon the present scheme,—the 
last chance they had for liberty. Not that she 
only was to blame. ‘There were mistakes,— 
there was mismanagement without end; showing 
how little those who are brought up in courts, 
having everything done for them exactly to their 
wish, are fit for business, when brought to the 
proof. 

The case was just this. Here were the king 
and queen, with a sister and two children, want- 
ing to get away from Paris. They had plenty 
of money and jewels; plenty of horses and car- 
riages; plenty of devoted servants and friends: — 
friends at hand, ready to help; friends at a dis- 
tance, ready to receive them; and every court in 
Europe inclined to welcome and favour them. 
The one thing to be done was to elude the pco- 
ple of Paris, and of the large towns through 
which they must pass. 

In such a case as this, it seems clear that, in 
the first place, everythimg at home should go on 
as usual up to the very last moment; that there 
should be no sign of preparation whatever, to 
excite the suspicion of any tradespeople or ser- 
vants who were not in the secret. 

In the next place, it is clear that the king 
should have separated from his family on the 
road. His best chance was to go with one other 
gentleman, and to travel as private gentlemen are 
in the habit of doing. While he went by one 
road to one country, the queen and princess 
should have gone by another road, under the 
escort of one or two of the many gentlemen who 
were devotedly attached to their cause. The 
children might, with their governess, have gone, 
under the charge of another gentleman, to Brus- 


| sels, to the arms of their aunt (their mother’s 


sister), who held her court there. 

In the third place, they should have taken the 
smallest quantity of luggage they could travel 
with, without exciting suspicion, carrying on 
their persons money and jewels, with which to 
buy what they wanted when they were safe. 
They should have travelled in light carriages, and 
have made sure by employing drivers and couricrs 
who knew the respective roads, of encountering 
no difficulty about meeting the relays of horses, 
and of exciting no particular observation at the 
post-houses. ‘These are the arrangements which 
ordinary people, accustomed to business, would 
have made. We shall see how the queen chose 
that the affair should be managed. 

During the month of March (before the attempt 
to go to St. Cloud) the queen began her prepa- 
rations for an escape to another kingdom. Ma- 
dame Campan (in whom she had perfect trust, 
and with good reason) was in attendance upon 
her during that month. The queen employed 
her in buying and getting made an immense 
quantity of clothes. Madame Campan remon- 
strated with her upon this, saying that the queen 
of France would always be able to obtain linen 
and gowns wherever she went: but the queen 
was obstinate. ‘Though it was necessary for 
Madame Campan to go out almost disguised to 
procure these things,—though she was obliged, 
for the sake of avoiding suspicion, to order six 
petticoats at one shop and six at another,—and 
to buy one gown in one street and two in another, 
—and though this great load of things would be 
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sure to attract notice, however they might be sent 
off, nothing would satisfy the queen but having 
with her a complete and splendid wardrobe for 
herself and the children; and this, after she and 
the king had a hundred times wondered how it 
came to be told in the newspapers that so many 
horses were kept saddled in their stables, and 
that such and such persons had paid them visits 
by the back-door. After having suffered for 
months from spies, the queen would not agree to 
the simple plan of doing nothing which spies 
might not see, and tell all Paris if they chose. 
As it was, it was well known when Madame 
Campan went out, where she went, and what 
about, from the very day her shopping began. 

Madame Campan endeavoured to use more 
disguise by getting her own little boy measured 
for the clothes which were intended for the Dau- 
phin; and by asking her sister to have the Prin- 
cess Royal's wardrobe made ready as if for her 
daughter. But these poor expedients were seen 
through, as might have been expected. How 
much easier and safer it would have been to have 
no ordering and making at all! 

These clothes were not all to go by the same 
coach which conveyed the family. Most of 
them were sent in a trunk to one of the queen’s 
women, who was now at Arras, from whence she 
was to proceed to Brussels with these clothes, to 
meet her mistress. Of course, the sending off 
of this trunk was observed. 

All this was not so foolish as what followed. 
The queen had a very large, expensive, and re- 
markable toilet case, called a nécessaire, which 
contained everything wanted for the toilet, from 
her rarest essences and perfumes down to soap 
and combs. It was of fine workmanship, and 
had much expensive material and ornament about 
it. In short it was fit for a splendid royal pa- 
lace, and no other place. ‘The queen consulted 
Madame Campan about how she should get this 
nécessaire away. Madame Campan entreated 
her not to think of taking it, saying that if it was 
moved from its place, on any pretence, it would 
be enough to excile the suspicions of all the spies 
about the court. The poor queen, however, 
seemed to think that she could no more do with- 
out her nécessaire than go without shoes to her 
feet. ‘The nécessaire, she declared, she must 
have; and she hit upon a device which she 
thought very clever for deceiving any spies, but 
which deceived nobody. ‘Though Madame Cam- 
pan herself hoped it might afford a chance of 
doing so. ‘The queen agreed with the ambassa- 
dor from Vienna (who was in her confidence) 
that he should come to her, while her hair 
was dressing, and, in the presence of all her 
attendants, request her to order a nécessaire pre- 
cisely like her own, for her sister at Brussels, 
who wished to have exactly such a one. ‘The 
ambassador did as he was desired; and the queen 
turned to Madame Campan, and requested her to 
have a nécessaire made by the pattern of the one 
before her. If the plan had succeeded, here was 
an expense of £500, incurred, at the time when 
money was most particularly wanted, and great 
hazard run; and all because the queen could not 
be satisfied with such a dressing-case as other 
ladies use. Any of her friends could have sup- 
plied her with such a one as she was setting forth. 

The nécessaire was ordered in the middle of 
April. A month after, the queen inquired whe- 
ther it would soon be done. The éabinet-maker 
said it could not be done in less than six weeks 
more. ‘The queen declared to Madame Campan 
that she could not wait for it: and that, as the 











order had been given in the presence of all her 
attendants, nobody would suspect anything if her 
own nécessaire was emptied and cleaned, and 
sent off to Brussels; and she gave positive orders 
that this should be done. Madame Campan 
ordered the wardrobe-woman, whose proper bu- 
siness it was, to have this order executed, as the 
arch-duchess could not wait so long as it would 
take to finish the new nécessaire; and she par- 
ticularly desired that no perfume should be left 
hanging about any of the drawers which might 
be disagreeable to the arch-duchess. 

One evening in May, the queen called Madame 
Campan to help her to wrap up in cotton, and 
pack, her jewels, which she sent, by the hands 
of a person she could trust, to Brussels. ‘They 
sat in alittle room by themselves, with the door 
locked, till seven o’clock, when the queen had to 
go to cards. She told Madame Campan that 
there was no occasion to put by the diamonds ; 
they would be quite safe, as there was a sentinel 
under the window, and she herself should keep 
the key in her pocket. She appointed Madame 
Campan to be there early the next morning, to 
finish the packing; till which time the jewels lay 
on the sofa, some in cotton, and some without. 

‘The same wardrobe-woman, Madame R ’ 
who was ordered to empty the nécessaire, was 
clever about her business, and had been engaged 
in it for many years, and all the year round so 
that the queen without having much to do with 
her, had become accustomed to see her, liked her 
way of discharging her business, and did not 
dream of distrusting her. Madam Campan did, 
however. She knew that this lady, having 
grown rich in her office, gave parties, consisting 
chiefly of persons of politics opposed to the 
court,—several members of the Assembly of 
those polities being often there,—and one of La- 
fayette’s staff, M. Gouvion, being a lover of Ma- 
dume R *s. This lady was indeed not to 
be trusted. On the 21st of this month of May, 
she went and made a declaration before the 
mayor, that she had no doubt the royal family 
were planning an escape. She told the whole 
story of the nécessaire, saying that everybody 
knew the queen was too fond of her own néces- 
saire to think of parting with it, when another 
might be had for a little waiting; and that the 
queen had often been heard to say how useful 
this article would be to her in travelling. Ma- 
dame R went on to declare that the queen 
had been engaged in packing her diamonds in the 
evening of such a day,—those diamonds having 
been seen by her lying about, half-wrapped in 
cotton, on the sofa of such a room; and that Ma- 
dame Campan had helped the queen, and, of 
course, knéw all about it. It was plain that this 
woman had a key of the little room, and that she 
must have been in it, either in the evening while 
the queen was at cards, or very early the next 
morning. 

The queen confided to Madame Campan a let- 
ter-case full of very valuable papers, which was 
immediately put into the hands of some faithful 
persons in the city. ‘This proceeding also did 
not escape the quick eyes of Madame R 
She declared before the mayor that she saw a let- 
ter-case upon a chair, which had never been seen 
there before: that she observed the queen say 
something about it ina low voice to Madame 
Campan, after which it disappeared. The mayor 
took these depositions, as in duty bound: but he 
let them lie, not wishing to injure the royal fa- 
mily. So the queen went on, more hopeful every 
day, and not in the least suspecting that her 


























scheme was seen through from beginning to 
end. 

The other persons who were taking part in the 
plan were a brave officer of the name of Bouillé, 
and a Swedish Count Fersen, helped by the 
Duke de -Choiseul, who was a colonel in the 
French army. 

Bouillé was near the frontier, collecting toge- 
ther such French soldiers as were loyal, and 
several Germans, under pretence of watching the 
Austrians. It was secretly settled for him to 
meet the royal family near the frontiers, and es- 
cort them beyond the reach of their enemies, 
They really had not to go very far. Montmédy, 
where Bouillé was making a fortified camp, was 
less than two hundred miles from Paris; and he 
meant to meet the royal family, with a guard of 
hussars, at some distance nearer Paris. 

We have seen how the queen neglected the 
first precautions, and how much risk she ran 
about clothes and luggage. So it was with the 
other precautions we mentioned. She did, at one 
time, intend to send the children to Brussels, wn- 
der the care of a gentleman who might be trusted: 
but she changed her mind, and resolved that the 
whole family, with attendants, should go toge- 
ther. 

Again, instead of travelling in light carriages, 
and in the most ordinary style, so as to excite as 
little observation as possible, they must all go in 
the same carriage,—that is, the king, the queen, 
and two children, the Princess Elizabeth, and 
Madame de Tourzel,—six in one carriage, while 
the attendant ladies were to follow in another. 
These were great difficulties; and it was over 
these difficulties that Count Fersen did all he 
could to help them. 

He declared, openly, that a Russian lady, a 
friend of his, the Baroness de Korff, was about 
to travel homewards with her valet, waiting-wo- 
man, and two children, and that she wanted a 
carriage for the purpose. The Count pretended 
to ve very particular about this carriage,—a large 
coach, called a berlin. He had a model made 
first; and employed the first coachmakers in 
France. When it was done, he and the Duke 
de Choiseul made trial of it in a drive through the 
streets of Paris. ‘They then sent it to a certain 
Madame Sullivan’s, near the northern outskirts of 
the city. Count Fersen also brought several 
horses and a chaise, to convey, as he said, two 
waiting-women ; and exerted himself much about 
getting the necessary passport for the Baroness 
de Korff and her party. It appeared that Count 
Fersen was uncommonly polite, or very much 
devoted to this Baroness de Korff. 

In order to put Paris off its guard, the king and 
queen promised to be present at a great Catholic 
festival, in the church of the Assumption in Paris, 
on the 21st of June; meaning, however, to be 
off on the 20th. 

Little Louis knew nothing of all that was going 
on, nor guessed when he went to bed on the 20th 
of June, that he should have to get up again pre- 
sently. As soon as it was dark, his governess 
took him up, and dressed him, and put a sort of 


-| hood over his head, which prevented his face 


being seen. He was probably as sleepy as a 
little boy of six, just waked up before eleven 
o'clock at night, was likely to be; and knew and 
cared little about what Madame de Tourzel was 
doing with him. His sister was dressed, and had 
a hood over her head too; and so had Madame 
de Tourzel. They were very quiet; for every- 
body in the palace but those who were in the 
secret believed that the king was now gone to 
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bed. Somebody opened the doors for them, and 
showed them the way. ‘They passed some sen- 
tinels who knew better than to ask them who 
they were; then went out through a back door 
where there was no sentinel, along a court and a 
square, and into a street. A glass-coach was 
stationed before the door of Ronsin the saddler, as 
if waiting for some visitors of Ronsin’s. The 
coachman, standing beside his horses, opened the 
door without any question, and let Madame de 
Tourzel and the children into the coach. This 
was no real coachman, however, but Count 
Fersen. 

In a little while came another lady, attended 
by a servant, as it seemed. She said, ** Good- 
night” cheerfully to him, and stepped into the 
coach. It was the Princess Elizabeth. If any- 
body in the street wondered to see ladies coming 
the same way, one after another, the answer was 
easy ; they had, no doubt, been at the palace ; and 
everybody leaves the palace when the king goes 
to bed. 

Presently the coachman’s hand was again upon 
the door; and a gentleman, stout, in a round hat, 
was seen coming, leaning upon the arm of a ser- 
vant. As he passed a sentinel, one of his shoe 
buckles gave way. He stooped down and clasped 
it. Glad were the party in the coach when the 
king stepped in. They were all there now but 
the queen; and it was rather odd that she should 
be the last. 

One looked from the window, and then another 
watched; and still she did not come. It must 
have been a terrible worry,—waiting and waiting 
there,—the Count afraid of what everybody in 
the street might think of a coach standing so long 
before one door;—the party within afraid of 
something having happened to the queen. Mi- 
nute after minute passed slowly away, and then, 
—“ What is this? Here is some great man’s 
carriage, with lights all about it, dashing up the 
street?”’ It was Lafayette’s carriage, evidently 
in a prodigious hurry: and it went under the 
arch; it was certainly going to the palace. 

It was going to the palace. Madame R "s 
eyes were as quick as ever. She had told her 
lover perpetually that she was sure the royal fa- 
mily were going off; and Gouvion had kept con- 
stantly on the watch, but could discover nothing. 
This evening she had told him that she was sure 
they meant to go in the night. Gouvion sent an 
express for Lafayette, who came directly. He 
thought he met no one in the courts,—saw no- 
thing suspicious. The sentinels were all at their 
posts, and the royal family (as all the palace be- 
lieved) quietly in their chambers. So Lafayette 
went away again, telling his officer that he must 
have been deceived, and bidding him beware of 
treachery. 

Lafayette was mistaken if he thought he had 
met no one within the precincts of the palace. 
Under the arch he had whirled past two people, 
—a lady in white, with something in her hand, 
leaning on a man’s arm. ‘The lady had even 
touched the spoke of one of his carriage-wheels 
with that which she had in her hand,—a sort of 
switch which it was then the fashion for ladies to 
earry. This lady was the queen, and she was 
conducted by a faithful body-guard. However 
faithful this man might be, he did not know the 
way ; and the queen’s guard on such an occasion 
should also have been a well-qualified guide. 
The queen was flurried with meeting the ene- 
my’s carriage rumbling under the archway, with 
its flaring lights; and, on entering the square, 
she took the turn to the right hand instead of the 








left. She and her guard wandered far away, 
over the bridge, and they knew not where. ‘The 
queen of France wandering through the streets 
of Paris, losing her way on foot at midnight! 
What could she have thought of a situation so 
new? How must her guard have felt, with such 
a charge upon his arm! And the Count, stand- 
ing beside the hackney-coach door; and the 
party within! We may hope that Louis was 
fast asleep upon Madame de Tourzel’s lap, for- 
getting all about where he was. 

A hackney-coachman came up, and began to 
talk. ‘The Swedish count talked as like a hack- 
ney-coachman as he could. ‘They took a pinch 
of snuff together, would rather not drink together, 
and the real hackney-coachman bade good night, 
and went off without making any discovery. 
The clocks had struck midnight by this time; 
but soon after the queen appeared. She had had 
to inquire her way, which was dangerous. Her 
companion and the king’s were to go with them ; 
so they jumped up, the Count was on the box in 
a moment; and off they drove,—six inside and 
three out. 

In a little while, there was another panic. ‘The 
king was sure they were going the wrong way. 
They ought to leave Paris by the northeastern 
road; but they were now going straight north. 
The king might have been sure that the Count 
knew which way to drive after managing so well 
all else that he had todo. He was only going 
to Madame Sullivan’s, to make sure that the new 
berlin was gone to the place where they were to 
meet it. All was right. Count Fersen’s servant 
had called for the Baroness de Korff’s coach, an 
hour and a half before. So on they went, through 
the north entrance, turning immediately east- 
wards; and when fairly free of Paris, they came 
in sight of the great coach, waiting by the road- 
side, with its six horses, and the Count’s coach- 
man on the box. 

The party made haste to settle themselves in 
the berlin; for too much time had been lost 
already. Count Fersen was again the driver. 
His coachman went off in another direction, to 
have his master’s chariot ready for him, at some 
distance on the north road. Who then was there 
to drive home the glass-coach? Nobody. So 
they turned the horses’ heads towards the city, 
and set them off by themselves; and the coach 
was found next day in a ditch. 

Still there was another meeting to take place. 
At the hamlet of Bondy they were to meet the 
two waiting-women, with their luggage in the 
new chaise, and postillions with fresh horses. 
There they were at Bondy, while every one else 
was asleep. ‘They had been waiting some time. 
Here Count Fersen took his leave. How must 
the party have felt towards him! How must 
they have longed to say what they must not say 
before the postillions, in whose eyes Count Fer- 
sen must be a driver, and nothing more! He 
met his coachman and chariot on the north road, 
and got safely away. It must have given him 
satisfaction all the rest of his life to look back on 
this adventure, in which his part was so admi- 
rably performed. Perhaps, if he had been of the 
party for another day or two, things might have 
gone better with the fugitives than they did. 

Now they had to take care of their behaviour, 
lest, by any forgetfulness, they should cause sus- 
picion as to who they were. Madame de Tour- 
zel had to act the Baroness de Korff, and call the 
princess and the dauphin her children. The 
king, who wore a wig, was her valet, and the 





queen her waiting-maid. The Princess Eliza- 


We knew 
nothing of how they supported these characters 
at the places where they stopped. One may 
imagine the queen putting some spirit into her 
part; but one can never fancy the king doing any- 
thing in the service of Madame de Tourzel. 
They stopped as little as they could, however. 
And yet they did not go on fast?) How should 
a heavy coach, with nine people in it, get on 
fast? How much wiser would it have been to 
have travelled separately, and like other people! 
The king's brother and his lady did so; going in 
common carriages towards Flanders, by different 
roads, and finding no difficulty. At one point 
their roads crossed, and they happened to meet 
while changing horses. ‘They had the presence 
of mind to take no notice, and drove off their 
separate ways without a look or sign. The 
Princess de Lamballe travelled in the same way 
towards England, without impediment. It was 
lamentable folly in the king and queen to choose 
a way of journeying which must attract all eyes. 

This sort of notice began almost before it was 
light. About sunrise, they passed, in the wood 
of Bondy, a poor herb-man, with his ass and 
panniers of greens. When the hue and cry be- 
gan, this herb-man told of the fine new berlin he 
had seen in the wood of Bondy ; and thus set 
pursuers upon their track. Besides the eight 
horses wanted for the two carriages, there were 
three more for three body-guards, mounted and 
dressed as couriers, but knowing nothing about 
couriers’ business, as the people along the road 
must have found out, while watching the chang- 
ing of eleven horses at the different stages. Then 
the berlin wanted some repairs, and this detained 
them at Etoges: and the king would get out and 
walk up the hills, and they had to wait for him : 
so that, though they gave double money to the 
drivers to get on fast, they had gone only sixty- 
nine miles by ten at night. This slowness 
ruined every thing. 

The Duke de Choiseul, Count Fersen’s friend, 
had left Paris ten hours before the royal family, 
and was waiting, with a party of hussars, at a 
village, some way beyond Chalons. If the party 
had kept their time, they would have met their 
guard, and, finding more and more soldiers all 
along the road, would have been safe. ‘There 
would have been no time for the attention of the 
country people to be fixed on the gathering of 
military in the neighbourhood. The Duke de 
Choiseul’s pretence for his party was that they 
were to guard a treasure that was expected. The 
‘‘ treasure”’ did not arrive; the soldiers lounged 
about; and it was all their officers could do to 
keep them out of public honses, where they 
would be questioned and made suspicious ;—for, 
of course, they knew nothing of the meaning of 
their errand. It was a great misfortune too that 
the queen had changed her mind about the day, 
when it was too late to warn some of the ofli- 
cers ; and, they, supposing the party to have set 
off on the 19th, were now in great dismay ; and 
their soldiers were lounging about twenty-four 
hours sooner than they should have been. 
The village politicians did not like what they 
saw. ‘They began to say to one another that no 
treasure ought to he leaving the kingdom. Any 
treasure which had to be guarded by soldiers 
must be public treasure, belonging to the people, 
which no one had any right to carry away. 
Some of these rang the alarm-bell of their parish- 
church; and, from several places, parties of the 
national soldiery went out to explore the roads, 
and met parties of the national soldiery from 
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other places. ‘They agreed that there must be 
something wron’. At St. Menehould, the Na- 
tional Volunteers demanded three hundred mus- 
kets from the town-hall, and stood armed; the 
same St. Menehould where the former arrival of 
the queen as Dauphiness had been awaited in a 
far different temper. In short, the hussars had 
to ride away, and leave the ‘* treasure”’ to take 
its chance. ‘Thus all was confusion, expecta- 
tion and alarm along the road, for hours before 
the-berlin appeared: the very road by which the 
queen had entered France, amidst cheers of wel- 
come, in her bridal days! 

It appeared afterwards that it was the king’s 
wish to have these soldiers in waiting along the 
road, while his advisers thought it would be 
better to keep up the story of the Baroness de 
Korff till the party actually drew near Mont- 
médy. As it turned out, the king not only lost 
his desired security ; but, by his and the queen’s 
management together, the whole region beyond 
Chalons was in an uproar before they entered it. 
Meantime, the party had traveled only sixty-nine 
of their two hundred miles in twenty-two hours; 
and little Louis must have been sadly tired before 
they had gone nearly half way. 

On and on they went, however, through the 
night and all the next day, little knowing how 
fast messengers from Paris were racing all over 
the kingdom, to give the news of their flight. 
Lafayette had been roused, at six in the morning 
of the 21st, by a note from a gentleman who had 
been informed that the king’s rooms at the ‘Tuil- 
leries wereempty. ‘The whole city was in con- 
sternation, and Lafayette’s life in great danger. 
Tranquillity was preserved, however. Messen- 


gers galloped off in every direction; and one of 


these it was who, going northeast, spread the 
alarm which made the herb-man go and tell what 
he had seen in the wood of Bondy. Little did 
the traveling party think how much faster the 
mounted messengers were going than they: and 
on they lumbered, the eleven horses whisking 
their tails, and the king taking his time in walky 
ing up the hills, while the alarm was flying 
abroad. 

It was near sunset on the second evening, 
when they had gone about one hundred «nd 
seventy miles, that one of the body-guards, 
mounted and dressed in yellow as a courier, 
came prancing into the village of St. Menehould. 
His dress attracted all eyes; and so did his pro- 
ceedings. ‘The gazers saw that this odd courier 
did not know the post-house ; for he spurred past 
it, and had to inquire for it. ‘The master of the 
post, Drouet, of revolutionary politics, was in a 
very bad humour, and had been so all day, hav- 
ing been angry about the mysterious hussars in 
the morning, and no less angry at seeing the vil- 
lage now full of dragoons, from another quarter, 
whose business here he could not understand. 
These dragoons, strolling through the streets, 
touched their helmets to the party in the carriage, 
which the waiting-maid of the baroness acknow- 
ledged with remarkable grace. The dragoon 
officer, Dandoins, at first delighted to see the 
party arrive, presently.did not like what he saw, 
and was pretty sure the village had taken the 
alarm. He looked full at the pretended courier, 
from the side pavement, as much as to say, “ Be 
quick ! Make haste to change horses, and he off.”’ 
The dul! fellow, not understanding what he 
meant, came up to him, to know whether he had 
anything to say. All which was observed by a 
hundred eyes. Drouet’s eyes were the quickest. 


He thought that waiting-maid’s face was like | head 











somebody he had seen somewhere in Paris ; and 
the valet, how very like the king! He called to 
a friend to bring him, quick, a new assignat.* 
The king’s head there, and the valet’s head in 
the carriage, were exactly alike. Now Drouet 
understood the meaning of his village being filled 
with hussars in the morning, and dragoons in the 
afternoon. . 

The great coach was just driving off; and he 
dared not stop it, while the armed dragoons were 
standing about, even if he had been absolutely 
certain that he had seen the king and qfeen; 
which he could not be. So he let them drive 
off; and then told the friend that had brought 
him the assignat, desiring him to saddle two of 
the fleetest horses in the post-house, while he 
stepped over to the town-hall, to give the alarm. 
While they rode off, the report got abroad 
through the whole village. Dandoins wanted 
his dragoons to mount and ride; but they were 
hungry, and would have some bread and cheese 
first. While they were eating, the National 
Volunteers drew up, with their bayonets fixed, 
to prevent their leaving the village. The dra- 
goons were willing to stay, and side with the 
people: and stay they did; only the quarter- 
master cutting brs way through, and riding off 
with a pocket-book, containing secret despatches, 
which Dandoins had managed to slip into his 
hand. 

The berlin went on faster now ; but not so fast 
as Drouet and his companion were following ; 
while the quarter-master was spurring on to over- 
take them, if possible. What a race !—the fate 
of France probably depending upon it! 

About six miles before coming to Varennes, 
the party observed a horseman passing, at a gal- 
lop, from behind, close by the coach window. 
In passing, he shouted something which the 
noise of their carriage-whcels prevented their 
hearing exactly. ‘They caught the sound, how- 
ever; and when all was over, agreed that he 
must have said, ** You are discovered!” ‘They 
did not know whether to take this man for a 
friend or an enemy. ‘They received another 
warning from one who was no enemy. A beg- 
gar, who asked alms of the king at a place where 
the coach stopped, said, with much feeling, 
‘* Your Majesty is known. May God take care 
of you! May Providence watch over you !”’ 

The quarter-master, on reaching Clermont 
after them, called up the dragoons, who were 
gone to bed; and a few of them followed the 
royal carriage, under the command of a Cornet 
Remy. But they lost their way in the dark, and 
floundered abont in fields and lanes, stumbling 
over fences, before they found the direction in 
which they should go to Varennes. ‘The rest of 
the dragoons at Clermont,—all but two,—struck 
their swords into the scabbard when ordered to 
draw, and declared for the people, instead of the 
king. 

The Duke de Choiseul, with his hussars, was 
all the while stambling about in the cross coun- 
try, finding it difficult enough to get to Varennes, 
as he must avoid the high roads. Some of his 
troop fell and were hurt; and their comrades re- 
fused to go on without them. Towards mid- 
night, the alarm-bell of Varennes was heard 
through the darkness. ‘The duke said it was no 
doubt some fire: but in his heart he had strong 
fears of the truth. 


* A promissory note, which passed as money, like 
a bank note. It bore an engraving of the king’s 








Bouillé, junior, sent by his father, had been 
waiting with lis troop six hours at Varennes; 
and he, supposing that the party would not arrive 
this day, was in bed and asleep when the berlin 
reached the village, at eleven o’ciock. His troop 
were, some of them, drinking in the public 
houses. None of them were ready; and the 
royal party tried in vain to discover through the 
thick darkness any sign of a friendly guard, 
where they had made sure of meeting one. If 
they could but find these hussars, they believed 
they should be safe; for they had now no more 
towns to pass through, and no great way to go. 

The berlin stood on the top of the hill, at the 
entrance of Varennes, while the pretended cou- 
riers were riding about, rousing the sleeping vil- 
lage, in search of horses to go on with. The 
horses were standing, the whole time, all ready, 
by the orders of the Duke de Choiseul, in the 
upper village, over the bridge; and the men 
neyer found this out, They might have changed 
horses in five minutes, and proceeded, without 
having wakened a single person in the place; 
instead of which, the carriages actually stood five 
and thirty minutes on the top of the hill, while 
this blundering was going on. ‘The king argued 
with the postillions about proceeding another 
stage: but their horses were so tired, they would 
not hear of it. 

In the midst of this argument, two riders came 
up from behind, checked their horses for a mo- 
ment on recognising the berlin, which they could 
just make out in the dark; and then pushed on 
quickly into the village. It was Drouet and his 
companion. 

They rode to the Golden arms tavern, told the 
landlord what they came for, and proceeded to 
block up the bridge with wagons, and whatever 
else they could find. And the fugitives might 
have passed that bridge above half an hour be- 
fore, and be now speeding on with the fresh 
horses that were standing ready,—if only youn 
Bouillé had not gone to bed; or even if, instea 
of one of their useless servants, they had had a 
courier who knew the road, and could have told 
them of the upper village! Was ever an expedi- 
tion so mismanaged ? 

Before the berlin came up (the horses some- 
what refreshed with meal and water), the bridge 
was well barricaded ; and (the landlord having 
roused three or four companions) about half a 
dozen men, with muskets and lanterns hidden 
under their coats, were standing under an arch- 
way, awaiting the party. Suddenly the lanterns 
shone out, the horses’ bridles were seized, and 
aman thrust the barrel of a musket in at each 
window, exclaiming, ** Ladies, your passports !” 

This was one of the moments which occur 
now and then in the course of men’s lives, as if 
to show what they are made of. ‘This was the 
occasion, if the king had been a man of spirit, to 
forget that he had blood to spill,—to assert his 
rights as a ruler and as an innocent man,—to 
daunt his enemies, aad rouse his friends,—to 
carry off his family in triumph,—to save his 
crown and kingdom, his life and. reputation. 
Things much more difficult have been done. 
His enemies were but six; and he and his body 
guards might have resisted them till Bouillé was 
roused by the noise, to come up with his hussars, 
to help and save. It is true, the king did not 
know that his enemies were but six: but a man 
of spirit would have seen how many they were 
before he yielded. It is true he did not know 
that Bouillé was in bed, and his hussars drinking 
in the village. but a man of spirit would have 
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trusted that help would rise up, or have done 
without it in such an extremity, rather than yield. 
Instead of this, what did the king do? He heard 
what his enemies had to say. 

One of the six was M. Sauce, a grocer who 
lived in the market place, and a magistrate. He 
said, in the name of his party, that, whether the 
travellers were the Baroness de Korff and suite, 
or of a higher rank still, it would be better that 
they should alight, and remain at his house till 
morning. 

With what a bursting heart must the queen 
have seen the king quietly doing as he was bid! 
For twenty-one years she had suffered what a 
high spirit must suffer in being closely united 
with a companion who has none; but the agony 
of this moment must have exceeded all former 
trials of the kind. She, the woman and the 
wife, must obey, to her own destruction, and that 
of all who belonged to her. She said litile; but 
there was afterwards a visible sign of what she 
must have endured. In this one night, her beau- 
tiful hair turned white, as if forty years had at 
once fallen upon her head. 

The king stepped out of the coach, and the 
ladies followed him. ‘They took each an arm 
of M. Sauce, and walked across the market 
place to his shop, the king following, with a child 
holding either hand. It was strange confusion 
for little Louis. This was the third night that he 
had spent out of his bed, He had been asleep, 
—the whole party had been asleep in the coach; 
and now this disputing, and the flare of the Jan- 
terns, and the presenting the muskets, and the 
having to get out and walk, must have been per- 
plexing and terrifying to the poor little fellow. 
There was much noise round about. ‘The alarm 
bell was clanging; there were lights in all the 
windows ; men poured out of the houses, half 
dressed, and rolled barrels, and laid trees across 
the road, that no help might arrive on the king’s 
behalf. 

And what did the king do next? He asked 
for something to eat! ‘Something to eat’? was 
always a great object with him; and he seemed 
to find comfort under all trials in his good appe- 
tite. He sat now in an upper story of M. 
Sauce’s house, eating bread and cheese, and 
drinking Burgundy,—-declaring this bottle of 
Burgundy was the best he ever tasted. One 
wonders that the queen’s heart was not quite 
broken. 

She believed that there was yet a chance. 
She saw M. Sauce’s old mother kneeling, and 
praying for her king and queen, while the tears 
ran down her cheeks. The queen saw that M. 
Sauce looked frequently towards his wife, while 
the king talked with him, explaining that he 
meant no harm to the nation, but good, since he 
could come to a better understanding with his 
people when ata distance and in freedom. M. 
Sauce, the queen saw, looked so frequently to- 
wards his wife, that it was plain that he would 
act according to her judgment. ‘The queen of 
France therefore kneeled to the grocer’s wife,— 
not only sat between two piles of candles, reason- 
ing with her.—but kneeled to implore merey and 
aid. Fain would the grocer’s wife have aided 
her sovereign, if she dared: but she dated not. 
Again and again she said, ** Think what it is you 
ask, Madame. Your situation is very grievous; 
but you see what we should be exposed to. 
They would cut off my husband’s head. A 
wife must consider her husband first.” “‘ Very 
true,”’ replied the queen. ** My husband is your 
king. He has made you all happy for many 








years; and wishes to do so still.’” Whatever 
Madame Sauce might think of the poor queen’s 
belief that her husband had made his people 
happy, she replied only, as before, that she could 
not induce M. Sauce to put his life in danger. 

The leaders of the different military parties, 
hearing one alarm-bell after another beginning to 
toll through the whole region, made prodigious 
exertions to reach Varennes, and did so. ‘I'he 
Duke de Choiseul and his troop surmounted the 
barricade, and got in; and the hussars promised 
fidelity to ** the king—the king ! and the queen !” 
as they kept exclaiming. ‘They were led forward 
to beset M. Sauce’s house; but Drouet shouted 
to his national soldiery to stand to their cannon. 
On hearing of cannon, the hussars drew back : 
though Drouet’s cannon were only two empty, 
worn-out, useless field-pieces, which seemed fit 
only to make a clatter on the pavement. 

Count Damas had also arrived ; and the king 
sat consulting with these officers and the magi- 
strates of Varennes,—consulting, when he, with 
the aid which had arrived, should have been 
forcing his way out towards the frontier. ‘I‘here 
he sat, as usual, unable to decide upon any thing; 
and while he sat doubting, the national soldiery 
poured in, to the number of three thousand, and 
would presently amount to ten thousand. While 
he thus sat doubting, the people were handing 
jugs of wine about among the hussars ; and when 
their commander came out from M. Sauce’s, at} 
the end of an hour, he found them tipsy, and de- 
claring for the nation against the king. 

There was still one other chance,—one more 
opportunity of choice for him whose misfortune 
was that he never could make achoice. Another 
loyal officer, Deslons, arrived, with a hundred 
horse-soldiers. He left his hundred horse out- 
side the barricade, entered himself, and offered 
to cut out the royal party,—to rescue them by | 
the sword, if the king would order him to do so. | 
« Will it be hot work ?”’ asked the king. ** Very | 
hot,”” was the answer: and the king would give | 
no orders. In the bitterness of her regrets, the | 
queen said afterwards, at Paris, that nu one who | 
knew what had been the king’s answer to Count | 
d’Inisdal about being curried off, should have | 
asked him for orders ;—that the officers should | 
have acted without saying a word to him. 

The children were asleep on a bed up stairs, | 
and the ladies remonstrating with Madame Sauce, | 
from hour to hour of this dreadful night: and the | 
end of it all was that it was decided by some- | 
body that the party were to go back to Paris, as | 
the people in the market-place were loudly de- | 
manding. ‘lhe poor queen’s doubts and fears | 
thus ended in despair. Weary as they all were, | 
—alter having traveled so far, and escaped so) 
many dangers,—and now so near the frontier, so 
near Bouillé’s camp,—so near the king’s rela- 
tions,—so close upon the queen’s own country, 
—they were to pursue their weary way back to 
Paris,—journeying in disgrace, prisoners in: the | 
eyes of all the people, to be plunged again into | 
the midst of their enemies, now enraged by their | 
flight. It would have been easier to a spirit like 
the queen’s to have died, with those who be- 
longed to her, in one more struggle,—in one | 
rush to the vamp, than to undergo the slow de- 
spair of a return among their enemies. 

Her feelings were understood,—the case was 
understood,—by one of the attendants who had | 
traveled in the chaise,—the Dauphin’s head wait- 
ing woman. Hoping that gaining time might | 
afford a chance, she threw herself on a bed, and | 


pretended to be taken suddenly ill, and in an | 








agony of pain. ‘The queen went to the bedside ; 
and the woman squeezed her hand, to make her 
understand the pretence. ‘The queen declared 
that she could not think of leaving in this state a 
faithful servant who had encountered many dan- 
gers and fatigues for the sake of the family: but 
a device so obvious was seen through at once, 
and no indulgence was allowed. ‘The woman 
had to get off the bed, and enter the chaise 
again. 

The great berlin traveled back more slowly 
than it came, being surrounded by sixty thousand 
National Guards, besides the crowds of other 
people who drew near to see the captive royal 
family. ‘There was so much indecent joy, so 
much insult shown by the ignorant and fierce 
among the crowd, that civility which would have 
been thought nothing of at another time touched 
the feelings of the unhappy ladies. The queen 
was delighted with the manners of a lady at 
whose house they rested,—the wife of M. Ren- 
ard, the mayor of Ferté-sous-Jouarre. ‘The mayor 
waited upon the king at table; and Madame 
Renard did all she could to make the ladies com- 
fortable. Every thing was done so quietly that 
the queen did not discover, for a long time, who 
she was. When, at length, the queen inquired 
whether she was not the mistress of the house, 
Madame Renard replied, ‘* 1 was so, madame, 
before your majesty honoured this abode with 
your presence.”’ ‘lo us there appears some af- 
fectation in this speech: but the queen was now 
so unused to homage frum strangers that she 
shed tears at the words. 

The Dauphin did not travel back, as he came, 
on the lap of Madame de Tourzel. The Na- 
tional Assembly sent three of its members from 
Paris to meet and travel with the royal family. 
‘T'wo of these members were to be in the carriage 
with the king; so that Madame de Tourzel had 
to turn out. ‘The other member and she joined 
the two waiting-maids in the carriage behind. 
The pretended couriers were bound with cords, 
conspicuous to all eyes, on the-top of the berlin. 

M. Barnave, one of the ki.g’s new traveling 
companions, was so considerate, polite, and gen- 
tlemanly, that the royal party decided and de- 
clared that, if ever they regained-their power, M. 
Barnave should be pardoned the part he had taken 
in the revolution. It does not seem to have oc- 
curred to them that they might have been preju- 
diced against him and others,—that the revolu- 
tionary leaders might not have been altogether so 
wicked and detestable as the Court had been ae- 
customed to call them. Barnave, on his part 
seems to have been touched by the sorrows of 
the queen ; and it is probable that he discovered 
now that he had been prejudiced—too strongly 
wrought upon by the queen’s enemies. 

A poor clergyman, endeavouring to reach the 
carriages to offer his loyal greeting, was seized, 
and roughly handled by the furious mob. Bar- 
nave feared they would kill him, as they had 
already killed one person under similar circum- 
stances. He threw himself almost out of the 
coach door as he cried, ** Tigers, have you ceased 
to be Frenchmen? From being brave fellows have 
you turned assassins ?”’ ‘The princess Elizabeth, 
fearing lest he should fall out of the carriage, 
grasped the skirt of his coat ; and the queen told 
Madame Campan afterwards that she could not 
but be struck with the oddity of seeing the prin- 
cess Elizabeth taking care of the safety of a man 
whom they had all abhorred as a rebel and a 
traitor. So vehemently had the whole court de- 
tested him, that Madame Campan could ‘areal 
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believe her senses when she heard the queen 
speak with earnest regard of the revolutionary 
Barnave. ‘This is another circumstance which 
indicates how much guilt and misery might have 
been saved if the adverse parties could early have 
come to an understanding, and made their mutual 
complaints face to face. 

Barnave’s companion, Pétion, disgusted them 
all; including Barnave. He behaved with osten- 
tatious rudeness and brutality. ‘The king began 
to converse with him upon the condition of the 
nation, and to explain the reasons of his own 
conduct, saying that he wished to strengthen the 
government so far as to enable it to be a govern- 
ment, since France could not be a republic. . . . 
** Not yet, indeed,” interrupted Pétion ; “ for the 
French are not ripe fora republic yet.”” This 
brutal reply silenced the king, who spoke no 
more till he entered Paris. 

The ladies offered refreshments to their new 
companions. Barnave said he had to occupy 
their majesties with the serious business on which 
he was sent, but would not trouble them with his 
personal wants. 

Pétion ate and drank greedily. He threw 
chicken bones out of the window, past the king’s 
face; and when the princess Elizabeth poured 
out wine for him, he jerked his glass, instead of 
speaking, to show that there was enough. He 
took Louis on his knees, and twisted his fingers 
in the child’s curly hair. When eager in conver- 
sation, he twitched the boy’s hair so as to make 
him call out. The queen held out her arms, 
saying ‘* Give me my son. He is accustomed 
to tender care, and to treatment very unlike this 
familiarity.” 

The great coach entered Paris on the Saturday 
evening, slowly rolling on through hundreds of 
thousands of gazers. A placard had been stuck 
up through one region of the city, in the morning, 
declaring that whoever insulted the king should be 
caned: whoever applauded him should be hanged. 
The people were quiet, gaped and stared, and 
seemed neither very much pleased nor very an- 
gry. ‘The king now began to speak once more. 
As one body of official personages after another 
met him, he said, over and over again, with an 
embarrassed sort of smile, ** Well, here I am!” 
Again we cannot help thinking what a pity it was 
that he was not a locksmith, happy in his work- 
shop in one of the meaner streets of Paris. As 
for his little son, how happy would Louis now 
have been to be the son of the poor herb-man in 
the wood of Bondy, gathering his dewy herbs in 
the fresh free morning air and sunshine, and going 
to sleep at sundown, far from crowds and quarrels 
and fears! Never more was this unfortunate 
child in the open country, He had this day seen 
the last of green fields, breezy hills, and waving 
woods. 

The couriers were the first objects of the peo- 
ple’s wrath. Some at length left off staring at 
the king and queen, and seizing the three men in 
yellow liveries, would have massacred them, if 
the assembly had not sent a force to rescue them. 

Glad was the poor queen to get out of sight of 
the hundreds of thousands of gazers, and to be 
within the courts of the Tuileries: but she found 
little comfort there. ‘Three women only were 
appointed to wait upon her; and those three 
were Madame R the spy, her sister and 
niece. It was only after the king had remon- 
strated with General Lafayette, that the queen 
could obtain the attendance of her former servants. 
She much needed the presence of some to whom 
she could speak without restraint; and yet this 
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was an indulgence she found it prudent to wait 
for. Immediately on her arrival she caused these 
few lines, unsigned, to be forwarded by a faithful 
hand to Madame Campan :—“‘ I dictate this from 
my bath, by which my bodily strength at least 
may be recruited. I can say nothing of the 
state of my mind. We exist: that is all. Do 
not return till summoned by me. This is very 
important.” It was not till seven or eight weeks 
after that Madame Campan saw her royal mis- 
tress. The queen was rising from bed. She 
took off her cap, and showed her hair, white as 
any aged person’s, saying that it had become 
bleached in one night. 





PLAYING FALSE. 


From this time forward, the National Guards 
stationed in the palace had orders never to lose 
sight of the royal family. ‘They therefore, for 
some weeks, kept the doors open day and night, 
having their eyes upon the royal party all day, 
and upon their very beds at night. The queen 
caused a small bed to be placed between the door 
of her chamber and her own bed, that she might 
sleep or weep on her pillow without being ex- 
posed to the observation of her soldier-jailers. 
One night, however, the officer who was on 
watch, perceiving that the queen was awake, and 
her attendant asleep, drew near her bed, to give 
her some advice how she should conduct herself 
in regard to politics. ‘The queen begged him to 
speak low, that her attendant might not be dis- 
turbed. The lady awoke, however, and was in 
terror when she saw with whom the queen was 
conversing. Her majesty then used the smooth 
and flattering tone which she always appeared 
to think her enemies would be pleased with, de- 
siring the lady not to be alarmed, for that this 
officer was an excellent man, no doubt truly at- 
tached to the king, though mistaken as to what 
were the intentions of both the king and herself. 

The king one day rose to shut the door of the 
room where he was sitting with his family. The 
guard immediately threw it open again, saying 


| that he had orders to keep it open, and that the 
_ king would only give himself useless trouble by 
| shutting it. 


The difficulty now was to find any 
opportunity for private conversation. ‘This was 
done through the attachment of one of the guards, 
who often took a very disagreeable post which 
nobody else desired to have. This was in a 
dark corridor where candles had to be used all 
day, and where therefore no sentinel would like 


being on guard for twenty-four hours together, in | 





their Chamber. ‘The members were highly de- 
lighted: all Paris appeared highly delighted. 

e leaders of parties thronged to Court: their 
majesties went to the theatres; and when the 
deputies from the Assembly came tothe palace 
to assure the king how much satisfaction was felt 
at this agreement of all parties, the queen, the 
princess royal and the dauphin stood looking on 
from a doorway behind. The king pointed to 
them, saying, ‘There are my wife and children, 
who feel as I do.” 

All this, however, was false and hollow: all 
these celebrations were but melancholy mirth. 
All thinking persons must have known that the 
king could not really approve and rejoice in a 
new constitution which took from him many and 
great powers and privileges which he considered 
to be as truly his own as the throne itself. On 
the other hand, the royal family believed that this 
act was only one step towards the destruction of 
the monarchy altogether,—only one stage towards 
their own total ruin. So, while each party was 
applauding the other, and all wore smiles in pub- 
lic, there was no real confidence and joy, except 
among the ignorant and thoughtless. After the 
queen had assured the deputies of her approba- 
tion and pleasure, she said, in the privacy of her 
apartment, ‘These people do not like having 
sovereigns. We shall be destroyed by their cun- 
ning and persevering management. They are 
levelling the monarchy stone by stone.”’ 

The king felt the same. After professing the 
utmost satisfaction and delight at this settlement 
of affairs, and hearing from the Assembly, echoed 
by the acclamations of the people, that he had 
‘obtained a new title of grandeur and of glory,” 
the king appeared at the door of the apartment to 
which the queen had retired after the ceremony, 
—his face so pale and so wretched, that the queen 
uttered an exclamation as she looked athim. He 
sank into a chair, and covered his eyes with his 
handkerchief, saying, ‘Allis lost! O, why were 
you a witness to this humiliation? Why did 
you come to France to see....” His words 
were choked by sobs. ‘The queen had cast her- 
self on her knees before him. She now exclaimed 
to Madame Campan, ‘‘Go! go!” in a tone which 
conveyed, ** Why do you remain to witness the 
humiliation of your king ?”’ 

All Paris was illuminated at night, and the 
royal family were invited to take a drive in the 
midst of the people. They were well guarded 
by soldiers, and received everywhere with accla- 
mations. One man, however, with a prodigiously 
powerful voice, kept beside the carriage-door 
next the queen, and as often as the crowd shouted 


the month of July. St. Prix, an actor, devoted 4 Long live the king!’ bawled out, “ No, no: 


himself, however, to this service, for the sake of | 


the king and queen, who often met here for short 
conversations. St. Prix, on these occasions, re- 
tired out of hearing, and gave notice if he be- 
lieved any one was coming. 

This extreme of insulting rigour did not last 
long, this time. In August the family were al- 
lowed to open and shut their doors when they 
pleased, and the king was treated with more out- 
ward respect. ‘The Assembly was then preparing 
a Constitution, which it was believed the king 
would sign; and it would be well that, at the 
time of doing so, he should appear in the eyes of 
the world as a king, and not a prisoner who acted 
merely upon constraint. 

The new constitution was prepared, and the 
king agreed to it; even sending a letter to the 
Assembly to propose to swear to the new con- 
stitution in the place where it was framed,—in 











don’t believe them. Long live the nation!” ‘The 
queen was impressed with the same sort of terror 
with which she had seen the four wax-lights go 
out. Though panic-strack with this ominous 
voice, she dare not complain, nor ask to have the 
man removed. While the royal family were 
driving about the city in this false and hollow 
triumph, a messenger was setting off for the 
Austrian court, with letters from them expressive 
of extreme discontent and alarm at the present 
state of public affairs. 

There were bursts of loyal feeling occasionally 
which gratified the royal family: but these be- 
came fewer and fewer, as it was observed that 
they were not well taken by the leaders of the 
revolution. One day this summer, the Dauphin 
was walking on the terrace of the Tuileries. A 
grenadier took him in his arms, with some af- 
fectionate words; and everybody within sight 
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cheered the child. Orders, however, soon came 
to be quiet on the terrace: the child was set down 
again, and the people went on their way, 

Another day, Louis forgot his plan of being 
civil toeverybody. He had hold of his mother’s 
hand, and they were going to walk in the gar- 
dens. A loyal sentinel, lately arrived from the 
country, made his salute so earnestly that his 
musket rangagain. ‘The queen saluted graciously, 
but Louis was in such a hurry that he was post- 
ing on through the gate. His mother checked 
him, saying, ‘** Come, salute. Do not be unyo- 
lite.” She smiled on the sentinel, who professed 
himself devoted to her for ever. 

Some of the first difficulties which arose under 
the new Constitution, were of a kind which 
show how impossible it was for the royal family 
and the people ever to agree in their thoughts 
and feelings. ‘The new law had provided a mili- 
tary, and also a civil establishment for the royal 
household ;—had provided what the king had de- 
clared a sufficient number of attendants, and des- 
eribed their offices,—doing away with many of 
the old forms, and with much of the absurd ex- 
travagance, of the old Court. It was now in the 
queen’s power to please the people by agreeing 
cheerfully to the new arrangements, and showing 
that she was not so proud and extravagant as she 
was reported to be. Instead of this, she clung 
to the old ways, after having declared her accept- 
ance of the new. She would not appoint people 
to the offices agreed upon, saying that it was an 
injury to the old nobility to let them be turned 
out. ‘To be sure, most of them had fled: but if 
they returned, what would they say if they found 
their places filled, and the queen surrounded by 
persons of alower rank? One noble lady at this 
time resigned an office she had been left in pos- 
session of, and said that she could not stay now 
that she was deprived of her hereditary privilege 
of sitting on a stool unasked in the queen’s pre- 
sence. ‘This grieved the queen ; and she said that 
this was, and would be, the way with the no- 
bility. ‘They made no allowance for her altered 
circumstances, but deserted her if she admitted to 
office persons of inferior rank. She could not 
do without this nobility: she said she could not 
bear to see nobody come to her card-parties,—to 
see ro throng but of servants at the king’s rising 
end undressing. Rather than give up these old 
ceremonies, and this kind of homage, she broke 
through the only part of the Constitution that it 
was in her power to act upon, and insulted the 
feelings of the people. Barnave argued with her ; 
Lut she would not yield. 

The rejoicings for the new Constitution took 
place on the last day of September. During the 
rest of the year, the royal family, and the most 
confidential of their servants, were much em- 
ployed in secret correspondence with the absent 
princes and nobility, and with the foreign courts. 
Some of these letters were in cipher, and were 
copied by persons who knew nothing whatever 
of the meaning of what they were writing. The 
queen wrote almost all day long, and spent a 
part of the nights in writing. Poor lady! she 
could sleep but litile. 

Towards the end of the year, a new alarm 
arose, for which one cannot but think now there 
was very little ground: though no one can won- 
der that the unhappy family, and the police 
mag’strates who had the charge of their safety, 
were open to every impression of terror. ‘The 
king was told that one of his pastry-cooks was 
dead ; and the man’s office was to be filled, of 
right, by a pastry-cook who, while waiting for 





this appointment, had kept a confectioner’s shop 
in the neighbouthood, and who was furious in 
his profession of revolutionary polities. He had 
been heard to say that any man would be doing a 
public service who should cut off the king: and 
it was feared that he might do this himself, by 
poisoning the king’s pastry, now that he would 
have daily opportunities of doing so. The king 
was particularly fond of pastry, and ate a great 
deal of it. It would not do now suddenly to give 
up eating pastry, so as to set everybody in the 
palace inquiring why ; besides it does not seem 
to have occurred to the king, under any of the 
circumstances of his life, to restrain himself in 
eating. ‘The new pastry-cook had nothing what- 
ever to do but to make and roll out the crusts of 
pies and tarts ; but it was thought so easy a mat- 
ter to infuse a subtle poison into any of the dishes 
that stood about in the kitchen, that it was re- 
solved that the king and queen should eat nothing 
that was brought thence, except roast meat, the 
last thing which any one would think of poison- 
ing. Other dishes were to be apparently half- 
eaten, and their contents conveyed away. 

. Here we see the absurdity of the old court 
system, with its laws and formalities ;—the sys- 
tem by which so many hangers-on were enriched, 
to the injury of better people than themselves ; 
and by which the king himself was placed in a 
sort of bondage. Any shopkeeper in Paris might 
turn away his shop-boy for insolence ; any trades- 
man’s wife might dismiss her cook for unwhole- 
some cookery: but here was the sovereign of 
France compelled to retain in his service a man 
whom he believed to have said that it would be a 
meritorious act to murder him; and this man’s 
pastry must be admitted to the royal table every 
day! ‘The man held the reversion to the office 
of king’s pastry-cook (the right to it when the 
occupant should die), and the right once ac- 
quired, the man could not, by court custom, be 
got rid of. ‘Thus were court offices not open to 
merit; but conferred sometimes by favour, and 
sometimes for money ; and greedily grasped at 
for the great profits they yielded. One wonders 
that the royal family did not discover that the 
new state of affairs, if it imposed some restric- 
tions, might have freed them from many annoy- 
ances if they could have suited their conduct to 
their affairs—We shall now see what trouble 
was caused by the king’s being unable to turn 
away a kitchen servant whom he could not trust. 

The bread and wine wanted for the royal table 
were secretly provided by a steward of the house- 
hold. ‘The sugar was purchased by Madame 
Campan, and pounded in her apartment. She 
also provided the pastry, of which the king was 
so fond; purchasing it, as if for herself, some- 
times of one confectioner, and sometimes of an- 
other. All these things were locked up in a cup- 
board in the king’s study, on the ground floor. 
The royal family chose to wait on themselves ; 
so, when the table was spread, the servants went 
out, leaving a dumb waiter and a bell beside each 
chair. Then Madame Campan appeared with 
the bread, wine, sugar, and pastry, which were 
put under the table, lest any of the attendants 
should enter. ‘The princesses drank no wine. 
The king drank about half a bottle ; and when he 
had done, he poured into the bottle from which 
he had drunk about half of that which he dared 
not drink ; and this latter-bottle, with some of the 
pastry from the kitchen, was carried away by 
Madame Campan after dinner. At the end of 
four months, the heads of the police gave notice 
that the danger from poisoning was over; that 





the plans of the king’s enemies were changed, 
and that future measures would be directed against 
the throne, and not the life of the monarch. 
Meantime, did not every labouring man who 
could supply his family with bread take his meal 
in more cheerfulness and comfort than this un- 
happy king ? 

Everything went wrong. ‘The royal party had 
never been remarkable for success in their under- 
takings ; and now all that they did turned to 
their ruin. ‘They corresponded at once with the 
emigrant princes, and with those leaders at home 
who were attached to the Constitution; and 
when, as might have been expected, they found 
that they could not please both, they distrusted 
and withdrew from those who were best able to 
help them. ‘They would not follow Barnave's 
advice. They believed General Dumouriez a 
traitor, and broke off from him when he was per- 
fectly sincere in his wish to save them, and had 
more power to do so than all their emigrant 
friends together. They distrusted Lafayette ; 
and when, a few weeks later, they were in 
deeper distress than ever, but might have been 
protected, and taken to Rouen by Lafayette’s 
army, the queen refused, saying in private that 
Lafayette had been offered to them as a resource, 
but that they had rather perish than owe their 
safety to the man who lad most injured them, or 
even be obliged to treat with him. Thus, re- 
jecting those who could help them, and relying 
on those who could not, this unwise and unhappy 
family went on to their ruin. 

The foreign courts and emigrant princes were 
preparing to invade France ; and the consequence 
was that the poor helpless king had to do an act 
which would have been ridiculous, if it were not 
too sad to laugh at. As pretended Constitutional 
King and Head of the Nation, he had to behave 
in public towards these foreign princes as if they 
were enemies, when it was for his sake that they 
were levying armies. By his private letters, 
written in cypher, and sent in secret, he was 
urging them to make haste to march to his reseue ; 
and at the very same time he had to go to the 
Assembly, and propose that they should declare 
war against these enemies of the nation. He 
said this with tears in hiseyes. It was on the 
20th of April that he endured this humiliation. 
What man of spirit would net rather have taken 
one side or the other, at all hazards, than have 
played such a double part as this,—every one 
seeing through it all the while? If he could act 
with the people in reforming their affairs, well 
and good. If he could not,—if he believed them 
all wrong, and that it was his sacred duty to 
stand by the old order of things, how much more 
respectable it would have been to have said so,— 
to have declared, “You may imprison me—you 
may destroy me,—but I will stand by my throne 
and its powers !’’ In that case, the worst he 
could have been charged with would have been a 
mistake. As it was, he stood before the Assembly 
an object of universal contempt,—proposing. with 
tears in his eyes, a declaration of war against 
those who were preparing war at his desire, and 
for his sake ; and every one knowing that it was 
so. 

He and the queen seem never to have under- 
stood or believed what was carefully pointed out 
to them by the advisers whom they distrusted ; 
—that this making war in their behalf could not 
end well for them. If their foreign friends should 
be beaten, they would be left more helpless and 
despised than ever. If the French should be 
beaten, the frightened and angry people would 
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be sure to treat with more and more rigour—and 
perhaps with fury—the family who had brought 
a foreign enemy upon them. ‘Their advisers 
must have been glad at last to be rejected and dis- 
missed ; for it must have been provoking to dis- 
cover, at every turn, the double-dealing of the 
king and queen; and very melancholy to see 
them perpetually pursuing the exactly opposite 
course to that which was noble and wise. One 
wonders whether, if little Louis had lived to be 
a man, he would have been as ignorant, selfish, 
and unwise ;—whether there is anything belong- 
ing to the old royal family of France which stands 
between its princes and wisdom and knowledge. 
If so, one is less sorry that he died so early as he 
did. 

Barnave’s last words impressed the feelings of 
the queen, but had no other effect. He begged 
to see her once more before he left Paris; and 
then withdrew from public affairs. He said, 
*«‘ Your misfortunes, Madam, and those of the 
country, had determined me to devote myself to 
your service. I see that my advice does not ac- 
cord with your majesty’s views. 1 augur litile 
success from the plan which you have been in- 
duced to follow. You are too far from the help 
you rely on; and you will be lost before it can 
reach you. I earnestly hope that | may be mis- 
taken in this prophecy. At all events, I am sure 
of losing my head for the interest [ have felt in 
your affairs, and the services | have endeavoured 
to render you. I only ask as a recompense the 
honour of kissing your hand.” 

The queen shed tears as she extended her 
hand to him, and often afterwards spoke of Bar- 
nave with regard. It does not appear, however, 
that either she or the king called in question their 
own conduct with regard to these men. They 
induced them to devote themselves to a most 
hazardous service,x—summoned them to secret 
interviews in the palace, in the night, in dark 
corridors, or on back staircases, where some spy 
or another was sure to see them, and report of 
them to the jealous people; and, after all this, 
they were dismissed, and left unprotected by the 
exact contrary of their advice being pursued.— 
Barnave’s dismal predictions were all fulfilled. 
The royal family did sink down into destruction ; 
and he himself perished, as he had foretold. He 
now left Paris, and married at Grenoble. The 
next August, less than three months after his last 
interview with the queen, his correspondence 
with her and the king was found in a chest in the 
palace; and orders were sent to arrest him, and 
imprison him at Grenoble. He lay in prison 
fifieen months, and was then brought to Paris, 
and tried for his life. He made a noble defence : 
but it was of no avail. He was beheaded on the 
29th of October, 1793. When on the scaffold, 
he seemed suddenly struck with the infamy of 
the treatment he had met with on every side. 
He stamped with his foot, and exclaimed, * This 
then is the reward of all that I have done for 
liberty !’’ He was only thirty-two years of age. 
His unwise and miserable sovereign was not 
living to mourn the destruction he had brought 
on this high-minded man; and the fair royal 
hand which he had so desired to kiss had become 
cold in death some days before. 

To return to the spring of 1792. The palace 
was now as dismal an abode as ever children 
grew up in. The king’s temper and manners 
gave way entirely. For ten days he never once 
spoke, except to say the words necessary in the 
game of backgammon, which he played with his 
sister every day after dinner. ‘The queen kneeled 





| late prohibitions about the priests and the army. 


to him, imploring him to exert himself. When 
this availed nothing, she endeavoured to arouse 
him by the most frightful representations she 
could make of the danger they were all in,—a 
danger which increased every day, and which re- 
quired that he should act, and not sit sulking, 
while the hours flew by which were bringing 
destruction on their heads. She sometimes ex- 
pressed sympathy and tenderness; sometimes 
showed him his children, and besought him to 
act for their sakes: and sometimes she asked him 
proudly whether, if they must perish, it would 
not be better to die with dignity and honour, than 
to wait sullenly, as if inviting the rabble to come, 
and tread their lives out on the floor of their own 
palace ? 

In one instance, she prevailed with him against 
his judgment: and in five days after, bitterly re- 
pented it. ‘There was no use in persuading him 
to a single spirited act now and then, when he 
had not resolution to follow it up by others: and 
so she found. In June, the Assembly wished to 
banish all the clergy, and to form a camp of 
twenty thousand men, under the walls of Paris. 
the king would have agreed, telling the queen 
that the people only wanted a pretence for a 
general insurrection; and that it would burst 
forth at the moment of his refusing anything they 
wished. ‘The queen, however, induced him to 
use his lawful power of disapproving and for- 
bidding these measures. ‘This happened on the 
15th of June. When he declared to his ministers 
his intention of doing this, three days before, 
they remonstrated, and the wife of one of them, 
Madame Roland, wrote a letter, in ler husband’s 
name, to the king; a letter so plain-spoken that 
the king and queen could not brook it; and the 
ministry were all turned out next morning. 


THE MOB IN THE PALACE. 


‘The angry people rose. ‘Twenty thousand of 
the poorest, dirtiest and most savage went to the 
magistrates in a body, to declare their intention 
of planting the Tree of Liberty on a terrace of 
the Tuilleries, on the 20th; and of presenting, 
at the same time, petitions to the king against his 


It was easy to see what sort of petitions these 
were likely to be; but it had become difficult to 
make preparation for any expected public event, 
—there were so many opinions to be consulted, 
and so much suspicion was abroad. 

Early in the morning of the 20th (the day 
twelve-month of the royal departure for the 
frontier) a tall Lombardy poplar, which the peo- 
ple called their tree of liberty, was lying on a car 
in the lower part of the city, and the people were 
collecting in multitudes to make a procession 
with it to the palace. A messenger from the 
magistrates spoke to the people against their 
scheme ; but they said they were only going to 
do what they had a right to do: it was lawful to 
petition ; and that was their errand. So on they 
went, their numbers being swelled by groups 
from every by-street on their way. They drew 
two pieces of cannon with them, and carried 
abundance of tricolour flags and ribbons; and 
also various significant emblems, one of which 
was a bullock’s heart with a spear through it, 
labeled ** the Aristocrat’s heart.” ‘The magis- 
trates next met them; but again the crowd de- 
clared they intended only what was lawful, and 


They read their address in the Assembly, and 
then went, dancing and shouting, to plant their 
tree. ‘The iron gates of the ‘Tuilleries were all 
shut, and National soldiers and cannon appeared 
within; so that the tree could not be planted on 
the terrace, as designed. ‘There was a convent 
garden near, which served their purpose, and 
there was the tree of liberty erected. 

While this was doing the Assembly dispersed 
till evening. ‘The crowd desired that the king 
would come out, and hear their petition. ‘They 
waited and waited, pressing against the iron 
gates, till some were near being pressed to death, 
and were not in the better humour for that. The 
king did not appear. After a while, the guard 
within were told that, if the king would not come 
out to his pcople, his people would go in to him. 
As usual, there was no decision in the treatment 
of the people. After some hesitation, the guards 
opened one of the gates. ‘The multitude swarm- 
ed in; rushed at a wooden door of the palace ; 
shivered it; and the royal household were at 
once at their mercy. 

Now at last the sovereign and his craving peo- 
ple met, face to fave: met, too, that they might 
petition, and he reply. But they were no longer 
fitted for coming to an understanding. ‘They 
despised him as weak, and a double-dealer ; and 
he despised them for their ignorance, their tatters 
and dirt. He does not appear to have feared 
them. He showed this day that he was no cow- 
ard. He was indolent, irresolute, and unable to 
act; but he could endure. After this day, no 
one could unrebuked call him a coward. When 
the mob began battering upon the door of the 
room in which he was, he ordered it to be thrown 
open. Some of the gentlemen of his household 
had rushed in through another door, and request- 
ed him to stand in the recess of a large window. 
They drove up a heavy table before him, and 
ranged themselves in front of it. ‘They begged 
him not to be alarmed. ‘ Put your hand on my 
heart,” replied the king; “and see if I am 
afraid.” ‘The Princess Elizabeth flew to see 
what was doing to her brother. She heard fierce 
threats from the mob against the queen. ‘They 
vowed they would have the blood of the mis- 
chievous Austrian woman. ‘The attendants beg- 
ged the princess to go away from the scene. 
‘* No,”’ said she, ** let them take me for the queen, 
and then she may have time to escape.”” ‘They 
forced her away, however, with what emotions 
of admiration words cannot express. 

The king demanded of the riotous crowd what 
it was that they wanted. They cried that they 
would have the patriot ministers back again, and 
no prohibition about the clergy and the army. 
The king replied that this was not the way, nor 
the time, to settle such matters. Those who 
heard him must have respected him for having 
at last given.a good and decided answer. During 
the rest of the time, about three hours, he stood 
in the recess of the window, while the mob,— 
tattered and dirty as he had probably never seen 
people before,—passed to and fro befere the 
broad table which stood between him anu them. 
At the very beginning of the scene, one of the 
people handed him a red woollen cap, such as 
the furious revolutionary people had taken to 
wearing, to show their patriotism. This eap the 
king was bid to wear. He put it on; anit was 
matter of complaint against him afterwards by 
his aristocratic adherents, that he had worn the 
red cap for three hours. ‘The fact was that he 
did not feel the cap on the top of his hair, matted 
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forgot it, till his family noticed it on his meeting 
them again. He declared himself thirsty ; and 
a ragamuffin handing him a half empty bottle, he 
drank from it. 
The queen had attempted, with her children, 
to reach the room where the king was, but could 
not. Each seems to have believed that it was 
the intention of the mob to murder one or both 
of them, and there was much said of the murder- 
ers’ arms which were carried; but it does not now 
appear probable that there was any such inten- 
tion. There was nothing to prevent its execu- 
tion; for the multitude could in a moment have 
overpowered ten times the number of adherents 
that were’ about the royal family ; and the As- 
sembly were not seen or heard of till past six, 
when the mob had been parading about the pa- 
lace for an hour anda half. However, the royal 
party did expect murder, and their suspense of 
three hours inust have been terrible. 

The queen was secured, like the king, behind 
atable. She put a large tricolour cockade upon 
her head, and placed the Dauphin on a table be- 
fore her. ‘There sat poor little Louis, with a 
great red woollen cap covering his head, down 
to his very eyes, seeing how his governess and 
the other ladies behind his mother were terrified, 
and perhaps finding out how his mother’s heart 
was swelling, and well nigh bursting, while her 
face and manners were calm and dignified. He 
saw too the horrible things that were shown in 
the procession. ‘I'he bullock’s heart was there; 
and there was a little gibbet, with a little doll 
hung to it, and his mother’s name written below. 
He heard many dreadful things said to her: but 
he also heard her answers, and saw that they 
pleased the people. One angry woman stood 
and railed at the queen. ‘The queen asked 
whether she had ever seen her before, and 
whether she had ever done her any injury. 
‘‘No,”’ said the woman; “but it is you who 
have done the country so much harm.” “ You 
have been told so; but you are mistaken,” said 
the queen. ‘Being the wife of the King of 
France, and mother of the Dauphin, 1 am a 
French woman. I shall never see my own 
country again; it is in France that I must be 
happy or unhappy. I was very happy till you 
began to hate me.”” ‘The woman was softened 
atonce. She said, with tears, «I did not know 
you. I see now that you are good.” 

The queen could not in the least comprehend 
the hatred of royalty which had now become 
common. She could not comprehend it, because 
she was born royal; and it seemed to her as na- 
tural that princes should be served and obeyed 
by everybody below them as that children should 
be ruled by their parents. 

She also knew nothing of the miseries caused 
for long years past by the abuse of power by 
both kings and nobles, and by herself among 
the rest. Unconscious of all this, she could 
make nothing of what she heard this evening 
from a member of the Assembly. Some of the 
members arrived at six o’clock, too late to do any 
good. ‘The queen directed their notice to the 
broken doors, bidding them observe the outrage- 
ous way in which the home of the royal family 
had been violated. She saw signs of emotion in 
the countenance of M. Merlin de Thionville, and 
observed upon it. M. Merlin replied that he 
felt for her as a woman, a wife and mother, but 
that she must not suppose that he shed a single 
tear for the king or queen; that he hated kings 
and queens. It was the only feeling he had to- 


ever extravagant this man’s feelings might be,|1. of England. ‘The king declared that he stu- 
and however harsh his expression of them, such | died this history in order to learn how to avoid 
sayings might have been a valuable lesson to one | the errors of Charles in dealing with his people. 
who could reflect and reason upon them, and| Alas! if he had done so twenty years before, it 


diligently try to discover how such feelings could 
have grown up in millions of minds. 
however, the poor queen never thought of doing. 
She called it madness; and felt as if in Bedlam, 
while surrounded by those who were of the same 
mind as M. Merlin. 

At last the mayor of Paris came. M. Pétion 
was now mayor: thesame who had pulled 
Louis’s hair, on the return from Varennes, a yeat 
before. He harangued the people: several others 
harangued; and at last the mob marched out 
through the broken doors of the violated palace. 
It was eight in the evening. When the mem- 
bers of this unhappy family could get to one an- 
other again, when they felt that they were once 
more alone, they threw themselves into one an- 
other’s arms, weeping bitterly. ‘The monarch 
and his people had met at last, face to face ; and 


no agreement between them. One of the par- 
ties must give way: the people were strong; the 
king was weak, and his ruin was now certain. 
Little Louis understood nothing of all this; but 
one wonders whether he could sleep that night, 
—whether he could forget the frightful proces- 
sion he had seen filling the very rooms in which 
he lived. 


WHAT BEFEL WHILE THE QUEEN WAS HOPING. 


The secret cipher letters went now faster than 
ever, and seem to have been so urgent about 
speedy help and rescue as to have appeared some- 
what peevish to friends at a distance. The 
queen’s sister wrote from Brussels that she hoped 
the royal family did not doubt the anxiety of their 
friends: that the danger appeared indeed as press- 
ing as it could be represented; but that some 
prudence was necessary on the part of those who 
were preparing help, and some patience on the 
part of those who were awaiting it. Alas! it 
was difficult for the poor queen to be patient, 
expecting, as she did daily, the murder of the 


This, | 


it was only to find that there was, and could be, | 


| is doubtful whether such study could have been 
| of any use to a ruler who had neither the know- 
| ledge nor the spirit necessary for the times. Now 
| it was by many years too late. No one believed 
| in his sincerity: every one despised his weak- 
| ness: and he was so humbled that no act of his 
| could have the force or the grace of freedom. 
| The history of Charles I. is indeed a most in- 
| structive lesson to kings: but it isa lesson which 
| must be learned and used while kings are still 
sitting on an honoured and unshaken throne. 
‘There were people enough in Paris grieved 
and shocked at the proceedings of the 20th of 
| June to have made some stand in defence of the 
king,—some delay in the dissolution of society ; 
| and these people declared themselves by public 
| acts, particularly by petitions to the Assembly. 
A man of spirit would have seized the occasion; 
and if the king had been such a man, he might 
| possibly have risen from this point out of his 
| misfortunes, and so have made a favourable day 
| out of that most miserable one. But, as usual, 
| the royal family overlooked the opportunity. 
They were so occupied in looking for help from 
Germany, that they had no attention, no trust, 
for friends nearer home. The Duke of Bruns- 
wick was coming with an army to rescue them. 
The people knew this well enough; and their 
panic about an invasion did not make them love 
the more the family at whose call the invaders 
were coming. On the 25th of July, the Duke 
of Brunswick began his march into France, and 
issued a proclamation which said that the whole 
French nation should be protected by him in ral- 
lying round their king: but that, if any parties 
should insult the king, or carry him away from 
Paris, such persons should be destroyed, and 
Paris blown to pieces with his cannon. As the 
French nation did not wish or intend to rally 
round their king, this proclamation made them 
furious, and caused the destruction of the royal 
family in a shorter time than it would otherwise 
have happened ; if it had otherwise happened at 
all. Was ever such mournful folly heard of as 
marks the whole history of this unhappy king? 











king. ‘Though this fear seems to have been 
unfounded, it caused her as much suffering as 
if it had been just. She had a breastplate made 
for the king, of silk many times folded, and | 
well wadded, so that it would resist the blow of 
a dagger, and even a pistol ball. ‘This under | 
dress was made at Madame Campan’s house ; 
and she brought it into the palace, wearing it as 
an under-petticoat, that no one might see it. For | 
three days in the beginning of July, did Madame | 
Campan wear this heavy warm petticoat, before | 
an opportunity could be found for the king to try | 
it on; so many are the curious eyes that watch | 
all the proceedings of a king. ‘The occasion for | 
which it was wanted was the 14th of July, the | 
anniversary of the destruction of the Bastille, and | 
the date of the independence of the nation, as the | 
nation chose to say: on which day the king was | 
to appear in public. 

When he tried on the breastplate, he said in a/| 
low voice to Madame Campan that he wore this | 
to satisfy the queen, but that he was persuaded 
he should not be assassinated, but left to be dis- 
posed of inanother way. The queen afterwards 
made Madame Campan repeat to her what the 
king had said, and then observed that this was 
not new to her: she had seen the king much oc- 





wards them; it was his religion. Now, how- 


ceupied of late in studying the history of Charles 


One’s compassion, however, is chiefly for the 
three who were victims of this folly without shar- 
ing it. The king and queen brought much of 
their misery upon themselves; hut the sweet 
Princess Elizabeth and the two children suffered 
without having sinned. The darkness of their 
lot was now gathering fast about them. 

It was impossible, after the late proceedings, 
to consider the palace safe at any hour. The 
queen feared assassination for herself as a fo- 
reigner, and a trial for the king, preparatory to 
his death upon the scaffold; and she desired to 
guard against any seizure of papers, which might 
now take place at any time. She deposited her 
ready money in the hands of a faithful person ; 
and the king employed his old companion, Ga- 
min, the locksmith, to make, in great secrecy, a 
safe for papers in a place where no one would 
suspect its existence. This fellow betrayed the 
secret; first, luckily, to some friends; and the 
queen, hearing of this, persuaded the king to 
empty out the safe. Gamin afierwards publicly 
informed the enemies of the king of this cup- 
board, and moreover swore that the king attempt- 
ed to poison him when it was done, that the 
secret might be safe. ‘This absurd calumny was 
believed, like everything else that was said 
i] 
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against the royal family; and the wretch had a 
pension given him. Such was the king’s reward 
for submitting, like a timid apprentice, to this 
man’s insoleace, while learning lockmaking from 
him, for ten years past. 

General Lafayette came to Paris, to remon- 
strate, at the head of twenty thousand petitioners, 
against the late treatment of the king. Of course, 
those who had done it looked coldly upon him; 
and so did the king. ‘The king forbade his offi- 
cers to support any thing proposed by General 
Lafayette: and the queen refused to allow him to 
remove her and her family to the loyal city of 
Rouen. Lafayette, thus unsupported, had to 
hasten back to the army: and in this way the 
royal family insulted and dismissed the last per- 
son who could have rescued them from their im- 
pending fate. 

Whenever even the children appeared ont of 
doors, they experienced such insults that they 
left off going anywhere beyond the palace gar- 
dens, from which the public were excluded, in 
order to allow the family to take the air unmo- 
lested. Such cries, however, were heard from 
the terrace outside, that, after being twice driven 
in by them, the family gave up geing out at all. 
Louis had to give up his gardening, and the sight 
of the flowers he had sown, and to keep within 
doors all these long bright summer days. 

The queen could not sleep much; and she or- 
dered that neither the shutters nor blinds of her 
chamber should be closed, that the nights might 
appear less long. One night, as Madame Cam- 
pan watched beside her, she fixed her eyes on the 
moon, and said softly, that before she saw the 
same moon next month, she and the king should 
be free. She declared that their affairs were now 
proceeding fast and well, and told how the army 
from Germany was to march, and how soon it 
might arrive. She admitted that there were 
alarming differences of advice and opinion among 
their followers, and spoke of the fatal conse- 
quences of the king’s irresolution: but still she 
hoped that another month would set them free. 
She was, as usual, completely mistaken. 

She found it so hard to bear the insults daily 
offered, even while expecting so speedy an end 
to them, that she declared she should have pre- 
ferred imprisonment in a tower, on a lonely sea- 
shore, to her present condition. On their way 
through the corridor to the chapel, one Sunday, 
the king and she were greeted by the ery from 
some of the guards of ** Long live the king!”’ but 
others broke in with * No, no, no king! Down 
with the veto!” This struck upon the queen’s 
heart ; for it was she who had persuaded the king 
to put his veto, or prohibition, upon the banish- 
ment of the priests. When they were in the 
chapel, something worse happened. ‘The pas- 
sage ‘* He bringeth down the mighty from their 
seat,’’ had to be sung; and when the choir 
came to it, they sang, or shouted it, three times 
as loud as any other part of the service. The 
king’s adherents were so angry at this that when 
the words came ‘‘ And may the Lord keep the 
king in safety,” the royalists shouted out three 
times *“* And the Queen.’’ ‘This indecent con- 
tention went on during the whole time of service; 
and the royal family found that they were no 
longer permitted even to worship in peace. 

On the 9th of August there was much noise 
and confusion throughout Paris; and it became 
known that an insurrection was to take place the 
next morning. Louis knew that something was 
dreaded; but he slept as usual. His servant, 


Clery, put him to bed at half past eight, while it 





was still daylight, and then went out, to try what 
he could learn of the proceedings of the people. 


The king and queen supped at nine o'clock. | 


Whi'e Madam Campan waited on them at table, 
a noise was heard outside the door. Madame 
Campan went to see what it was. ‘T'wo of the 
guards were fighting,—one abusing the king, and 
the other insisting that he was sincere in pro- 
fessing to stand by the Constitution. If the 
queen had not before given over all idea of safety, 
she would now have done so. She said she 
knew that some of their fiercest enemies were 
among their guards;—not their Swiss guards, 
but those who wore the national uniform. 

This was a terrible night. It was oppressively 
hot; and the rooms of the palace were crowded 
with gentlemen, adherents of the Court, who had 
come to devote themselves finally for their king 
and his family. ‘The Swiss guards,—picked 
Swiss soldiers, strong and brave, hired to guard 
the person and palace of the sovereign,—stood 
silently at their posts, their red uniforms con- 
trasting with the black clothes of the seven hun- 
dred gentlemen who waited to see what they 
were todo. ‘Though these seemed a large num- 
ber when collected under a roof,—though the 
rooms were so full that the windows had to be 
thrown open, and the mayor Pétion went down 
to walk in the gardens because the heat was so 
oppressive within, this was no force to oppose 
to a siege from the population of Paris. ‘The 
king caused the plan of defence, prepared by 
General Vioménil, to be communicated to an 
officer, who said to Madame Campan, * Put 
your jewels and money into your pockets. ‘There 
is no chance for us. ‘The measures of defence 
are good for nothing. Our only chance is in 
the resolution of the king ; and with all his virtues 
he has not that.”’ 


Never yet had the king cut such a wretched 
figure as on this occasion. He often congratula- 
ted himself on no blood having been shed by his 
order : and this was one of his dying consolations. 
It seems never to have oceurred to him that his 
weakness caused more destruction than even 
cruelty would have done. It caused not only the 
loss of many lives ; it encouraged the breaking up 
of society from its very foundations ; it spared the 
wicked, while it betrayed the faithful. It did 
moral injury, which it may be worse to have to 
answer for in the end than some acts of blood- 
shed. He would not have half a dozen shots 
fired to make a way for his coach over the bridge 
of Varennes ; but he deserted, without a moment’s 
scruple, his devoted Swiss guards, as we shall 
see ; and as he refused to suffer with them, he 
may be considered answerable for their lives. 

The clang of bells was heard by the inmates of 
the palace, as they stood, this summer night, by 
the open windows. Steeple after steeple rang 
out; and every one knew that this was the token 
of insurrection in the respective parishes. Pétion 
heard these bells as he walked in the starlight in 
the ‘Tuilleries garden. He had been sent for, to 
answer for what was doing; he had not been 
civilly treated within doors as might be supposed, 
—the king speaking very roughly to him, He 
could not get away again, as the gates were all 
guarded, and no one allowed to pass ; so that the 
only thing he could well do was to walk in the 
gardens. At four in the morning, the National 
Assembly sent for him, to appear and give an 
account of Paris. Considering that he had been 
pacing the garden walks all night, the mayor of 
Paris was as little able as anybody to give an ac- 





| count of the city ; but he was glad to get away, 
| considering his situation one of great danger. 
The number of the Swiss guards was a thou- 
‘sand. ‘Their post was within the ‘Tuileries, 
| Outside were squadrons under the command of 
'Mandat, a loyal officer, who kept them ranged 
with their cannon round the outer enclosures of 
the palace. Just at dawn, Mandat was sent for 
by the magistrates of the city, and went alone, 
suspecting no danger. ‘To his amazement, he 
found that, with the exception of the mayor and 
one or two more, the entire magistracy was 
changed, and now composed of furious revolu- 
tionary men. ‘T'hey arrested him, and ordered 
him to prison; but the mob seized him on the 
steps, and murdered him. ‘The question next 
was, what his soldiers would do now they had 
lost their commander. ‘They were hungry and 
weary ; and were heard tu say how sad it would 
be to fire upon their own countrymen—how 
much easier to side with them. Now was the 
moment for the king to speak and act. Now he 
was told what a gloomy and uncertain temper 
these squadrons were in. He owed it to his 
office, to his family, to his adherents, to his Swiss 
guards, to endeavour to confirm these soldiers in 
their duty to him. A word, a look, a gesture 
might, in the right moment, have done it. What 
did he do? 

In the middle of the night, while all was sup- 
posed to be well among the soldiers outside, the 
king had retired for awhile. When he appeared 
again, on the arrival of fresh tidings, it was seen, 
by the powder being rubbed off from one side of 
his head, that he had been lying down to get a 
little sleep. ‘The queen and princess Elizabeth 
also withdrew; but not to sleep. ‘They went, 
with Madame Campan to attend upon them, to a 
small room on the ground floor, where they lay 
down on couches. In preparing to lie down, the 
princess took out the cornelian pin which fastened 
her dress, and showed Madame Campan what 
was engraved upon it. It was the stem of a 
lily, with the inscription ‘‘ Oblivion of wrongs : 
forgiveness of injuries.” “I fear,’’ said the 
princess, ‘* our enemies do not regard that maxim: 
but we must, nevertheless.” ‘The ladies con- 
versed sadly enough, but little imagining what 
was happening to Mandat. At last they heard a 
shot. ‘l'hey sprang from their couches, observing 
that this was the first shot, but would not be the 
last. ‘They must go to to the king. ‘They did 
so, desiring Madame Campan to follow, and to 
be in waiting with the other ladies. At four 
o’clock, the queen came out of the king’s apart- 
ment, saying that she had no longer any hope 
whatever, as Mandat was killed. Yet the king 
was going out to review the squadrons who had 
lost their commander; and the wife of a resolute 
and spirited king would not have been without 
hope. She would have hoped much from the 
king’s presence and appeal. It was because she 
knew the king so well that she had no hope. 

Orders were given for Louis to be taken up 
and brought immediately ; and he was presently 
ready,—at a little before five, when (it being 
on the 10th of August) it was quite light. His 
sister appeared too, and the whole family went 
out to review the soldiers, as it was said, and 
to see the preparations for defence. Louis had 
hold of his father’s hand. At first, a few voices 
cried * Long live the king!’’ but the king, pale 
and silent, walked on without taking any notice; 
and in a few moments there was a long growl, 
which burst into a clamour of ‘Long live the 





nation!’’ Some of the gunners thrust themselves 
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forward, and shook their fists into the king’s face, 
uttering the grossest insults. Some of the attend- 
ants pushed them back ; but the king, now white 
as the wall, said not a word. Followed by the 
ladies of his family, he walked along the line, and 
back again, leaving nothing but contempt behind. 
+ All is lost,” said the queer to Madame Cam- 
pan, as she entered her apartments: * the king 
showed no energy; and this review has done 
nothing but harm.’’ What a lot was hers! to be 
dragged down, with her children, to destruction, 
by the apathy of a husband, while she herself had 
spirit enough to have ruled an empire, but must 
not now exert it, because it would exasperate the 

ple to have the foreigner, the Austrian, med- 
dle with the affairs of France ! 


What was to be done next? The Swiss, and 
the gentlemen and servants of the Court, were 
all that now remained to be depended upon. The 
Swiss stood firm as their own Alps. The house- 
hold arranged themselves in the apartments, 
armed, and ready for the assault from without; 
though no one of them could have hope of victory, 
or any expectation but of destruction. In this 
terrible hour, however, they jested; and upon a 
melancholy subjeet. They were miserably armed; 
and they quizzed one another and themselves for 
the appearance they made. None had more than 
a sword and a pair of pistols : one page had only 
a single pocket-pisiol; and another page and 
equerry had broken a pair of tongs, and taken 
each a half. 

The insurgents were now surrounding the 
Tuilleries, and filling the neighbourhood : and it 
seemed probable that the gunners, placed outside 
for the defence of the palace, would turn their 
cannon against it. ‘The king sent a messenger to 
the Assembly, to request them to depute some of 
their body to be a safeguard to the throne in this 
extremity. ‘The Assembly took no notice of the 
message ; but went on with their regular business. 

The magistrate of the district saw now, from 
the temper of the people outside, no chance but 
of destruction to every individual within the 
palace, if once the siege began. ‘The error was 
in ever pretending to make a defence, while such 
a helpless being as the king must be the one to 
give orders. It was too late to help that now. 
There were the cannon, with the gunners surlily 
asking whether it was expected of them to fire 
upon the people: and there were the people, too 
many and too angry to be got rid of. ‘The magis- 
trate of the district, Roederer, visited the palace, 
and begged a private interview with the king. He 
was shown into a small apartment, which the 
king and queen entered. Reederer proposed their 
going over to the Assembly, without a moment’s 
delay, to commit themselves and their children to 
the protection of the representatives of the people. 
“No, no!’’ exclaimed the queen, blushing, no 
doubt, at the thought of the infamy of deserting, 
at the fatal moment, their adherents, their steady 
Swiss, and the servants of the household. Re- 
derer told her that by remaining she would render 
herself responsible for the lives of the whole 
family ; for that no power could save them within 
the walls of the palace. She said no more. The 
king sat, the picture of indifference, with his 
hands upon his knees, listening. When there 
was a pause, and he must say something, he 
looked over his shoulder to the queen, and said, 
“Let us go.” 

As they left the apartment the queen told Ma- 
dame Campan to remain till either the family 
should return, or she should be sent for to join 








her mistress—no one knew where. The family 
never returned. 

Only two ladies were permitted to accompany 
them,—The Princess de Lamballe and Madame 


‘Tourzel. In order to fulfil her duty,—in order 





not to desert Louis,—his governess was compelled 
to leave her daughter Pauline, only seventeen 
years old, in this besieged palace, among the | 
soldiers. Pauline escaped with life and safety, 
and joined her mother soon after. 

As the king walked through the apartments of 
the palace, followed by his family, Reederer went | 
before him, saying, ‘* Make way! ‘The king is 
going to the Assembly.”” How these words | 
must have pierced the hearts of his devoted | 
servants, of his faithful Swiss! ‘This was the | 
reward of their brave fidelity. The king was) 
leaving those who were ready to die rather | 
than desert him. He was going to walk out | 
at an open door, while they were shut in, | 
to be shot down like game in an enclosure. | 
No sorrow, no shame, no emotion of any kind | 
was to be seen in the face of the king. ‘The 
hearts of his wife and sister must have been burst- | 
ing when they saw the mournful, reproachful | 
looks fixed upon him by the Swiss, as he passed 
between their ranks. 

The family had but a short way to go; and | 
their passage to the Assembly was watched from 
the windows by some of the doomed friends 
whom they left behind. They walked between 
two rows of guards; but were yet so pressed | 
upon that the queen was robbed of her watch 
and purse. Louis held his mother’s hand, and 
amused himself with kicking the dead leaves as 
he walked. A gigantic man, a ringleader of the 
mob, snatehed up the boy and carried him. ‘T'he | 
queen screamed with terror, and was near faint- 
ing: but the man said, ‘* Do not be frightened, I | 
will do him no harm.’”’ He merely carried him, 
and then set him Jown at the gate, where a depu- 
tation from the Assembly came out, to meet the 
royal family. From the palace windows the 
royal family were seen to enter that gate; and 
those who saw it well knew that all hope for the | 
royal cause was now over. 

The assailants without and the defenders in the | 
outer couri of the Tuileries did not know of the 
departure of the royal family; and the battle 
therefore began with fury. ‘Ihe gentlemen and , 
servants had now only to think of saving them- 
selves as they could. Some escaped from win- | 
dows, and others under disguises: but many 
were murdered. The fate of the Swiss was 
dreadful. They fought bravely and kept their | 
ranks. At last ,a messenger arrived with a writ- | 
ten order from the king that they should cease 
firing. But they were still fired upon from with- 
out. They knew not what to do, and dispersed. 
Some few reached the Assembly, and were shel- 
tered there. Some few more fled into private 
houses ; but, as for the rest, their blood streamed 
on the floor of the palace, and their bodies blocked | 
up the doorways. Some lay dead on the ter- 
races, and others were shot down from street to 
street as they fled, fighting their way. From 
fifty to eighty were marched as prisoners to the 
Hall where the magistrates were sitting: but 
the erowd broke in upon them on the way, and | 
slaughtered them every one. Their last thoughts | 
might well have been, “ Put not your trust in | 
princes.” But perhaps more painful thoughts | 





| end. 


mountain side. Yet the king who, by his orders 
and arrangements, gave them over to such a death 
as this, and deserted them at the crisis, was for- 
ever consoling himself with the thought that not 
a drop of blood had ever been shed by his com- 
mand. 

In the neighbourhood of Lucerne, in Switzer- 
land, there is a monument to the memory of these 
men. Abovea little lake rises a precipitous face 
of rock. In the midst of this the monument is 
hollowed out. The Swiss lion, wounded and 
dying, grasps with its failing claws the French 
shield, with the royal lilies upon it.—If the king 
had sent his family to the Assembly for safety, 
and himself remained to fall with his adherents 
(if he could not conquer), this monument would 
not have been, as it is now, a reproach upon his 
memory, durable as Swiss honour and as the 
everlasting rock. 


PRISON. 


The royal family were placed for three days 
in a forsaken monastery, where four cells were 
allotted to them and their attendants. There 


| Madame Campan went to them on the 11th. In 


one cell the king was having his hair dressed. 
In another, the queen was weeping on a mean 
bed, attended by a woman; a stranger, but civil 
enough. ‘The children soon came in, and the 
queen lamented bitterly over them, mourning that 
they should be deprived of so fine an inheritance 


|as this great kingdom; for she now knew, she 


said, that the monarchy was really coming to an 
She spoke of the kingdom, with its many 
millions of inhabitants, as she would have spoken 
of a landed estate with the animals upon it,—as 
a property with which monarchs ought to be able 
to do what they like. Such was her idea of 
royalty. She lamented in this crisis over her 
boy’s loss of the crown, as if that were the great- 
est of the misfortunes that awaited him—as if he 
could not possibly be happy anywhere but on 
the throne. Such was her idea of human life. 


| She was brought up with such ideas, and was to 


be pitied, not blamed, for acting and feeling ac- 
cordingly. 

She mentioned to Madame Campan her vexa- 
tion at the king having been so eager about his 
dinner, and having eaten and drunk so heartily 
in the presence of malignant strangers, on that 
dreadful day, and in this miserable place. She 
need not have minded this so much; for every- 
body now knew the king and his ways, and how 
he never dreamed, under any circumstances, of 
not eating and drinking as usual. 

The departure from the Tuilleries had been so 
sudden that the family had at first only the 
clothes that they wore. Louis would have 
wanted for clean linen, if the lady of the English 


ambassador had not kindly thought of the poor 


boy, and sent him some clothes. 

On the 13th, the family were removed to the 
prison of the ‘Temple; and Madame Campan, 
and almost all the servants of the royal household, 
lost sight of their master and mistress forever. 
It was seven in the evening when the removal to 
the ‘Temple took place; and then there was so 
much disputing about where the family should 
be accommodated, whether in the tower of the 
building, or another part of it, that poor Louis, 


still were in their fainting hearts: and before their | though overcome with sleep, had to sit up while 


swimming eyes might be visions of their homes | his father and mother supped. 


Ateleven o’clock 


in the Swiss valleys, and their wives and children | Madame de Tourzel took him to the ‘Tower, to 


singing of them, while tending the cows on the | find some place where he might gotorest. When 
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the others lay down, at one in the morning, there 


was no preparation made for their comfort. ‘The 
princess Elizabeth, with her waiting-woman, 
slept in the kitchen. Louis, with his governess 
and lady-attendant, slept in the billiard-room. It 
was all confusion and discomfort. 

The next morning, Louis was taken to break- 
fast with his mother; and then all went together 
to see the best rooms in the Tower, and arrange 
how they were to be occupied. 

It soon became unneccessary to plan for so 
many people; for an order arrived for the royal 
attendants to be removed, to make room for a new 
set appointed by the Common Council. ‘The 
king and queen refused to be waited upon by 
strangers, who were, no doubt to act as spies: 
but their own people were removed notwithstand- 
ing: On the night of the 19th, the king’s valets 
were carried off; and then the Princess de Lam- 
balle, and Madame de ‘Tourzel and her daughter, 
and even the waiting-women. Louis was taken 
up, and carried to his mother’s apartment, that 
he might not be left quite alone. He probably 
slept after thus losing his governess a second 
time: but his mother and aunt did not. ‘They 
were too anxious to think of sleeping, too anxious 
to know what to believe, and whether, as they 
had been assured, they should see their com- 
panions again in the morning. In the morning, 
instead of the ladies, came the news that they 
were all removed to another prison. At nine 
o'clock, one of the king’s valets reappeared. He 
alone had been pronounced innocent of any of- 
fence, and permitted to return to his master. 

Cléry, the Dauphin’s valet at the Tuilleries, 
had been on the watch for an opportunity of re- 
turning to his office, after having been left behind 
on the dreadful 10th of August, when his life 
had been in the utmost danger. He now heard 
that the mayor was about to appoint two more 
servants to wait on the king and the Dauphin; 
and he so earnestly entreated that he might be 
one, that he obtained the appointment. No one 
was more pleased than Louis to see Cléry again. 

It was on the 26th of August, at eight in the 
evening, that Cléry entered once more upon his 
service. ‘The queen desired him to resume his 
attendance upon the Dauphin, and to unite with 
the king’s valet in rendering the family as com- 
foriable as they could. The princesses had now 
been eight days without the attendance of their 
women; and their hair (at that time artificially 
dressed with powder and pomatum) much needed 
proper combing and arranging. At supper they 
asked Cléry whether he could dress their hair. 
His reply was that he should be happy to do 
whatever they desired. The officer on guard 
commanded him aloud to be more guarded in his 
replies. Poor Clérvy was aghast at finding that 
he must not be civil in his expressions to his 
master and mistress. 

Cléry did not devote himself exclusively to 
the service of the Dauphin; for there were at 
first few, and latterly no other servants than him- 
self,—except a man named Tison, and his wiie, 
who did the rough work of the chambers for a 
time.—The way in which the royal prisoners 
passed their days, for some few months, was as 
follows: 

The king rose at six in the summer, and at 
seven as winter came on. He shaved himself, 
and then Cléry dressed his hair and finished his 
toilette. The king then retired to a Small turret- 


chamber, which he made his study, and there 
kneeled at his prayers, and read religious books 
till nine o'clock, his guard always taking care 








that the door was half-open; so that the king 


could not even kneel to pray in entire privacy.— 
Meantime Cléry made the bed, and prepared the 
room for breakfast, and then went down to take 
up little Louis. After washing and dressing him, 
he dressed the queen’s hair, and then went to the 
other princesses, to do the same service for them. 
This was the opportunity seized for telling the 
family any news he had been able to obtain of 
what was going on out of doors. It was almost 
the only occasion on which he could speak with- 
out being overheard by the guards: and even 
this was contrived with caution. Cléry showed, 
by an appoiated sign, that he had something to 
say; and one of the princesses engaged the guard 
at the door in conversation, while Cléry whis- 
pered his news into the ear of the other, as he 
bent over her head, to dress her hair.—At nine, 
the princesses and Louis went up to the king’s 
apartment to breakfast, when Cléry waited upon 
them, making haste, when the meal was done, 
to go down and get the other beds made. At 
ten, the whole family came down to the queen’s 
apartment, and began the business of the day. 
Louis said his geography lesson to his father, 
read history with his mother, and learned poetry 
by heart; and did his sums with his aunt. His 
sister did her lessons at the same time. Hers 
lasted till twelve, while Louis’s were over by 
eleven, when he played by himself for an hour. 
The queen generally worked at her t:pestry 
frame; but sometimes she wrote out extracts 
from books for her daughter's use. When she 
did this, and when the young princess wrote out 
sums into her ciphering book, the officer on guard 
used to stand looking over their shoulders, to see 
that they did not, under false pretences, carry on 
any secret correspondence. It is believed that 
they did so, notwithstanding all this vigilance ; 
but how they contrived it will probably never be 
known; for, of course, they have not told their 
plan, and their jailers were not aware of it. 

At twelve o’clock, the ladies changed their 
dress in the princess Elizabeth’s room, before 
going out to walk in the garden. ‘The king and 
queen did not relish this daily walk in the gar- 
den, because they rarely went without being in- 
sulted: but they persevered as long as the prac- 
tice was permitted, for the sake of the children. 
That Louis, partieularly, might have air and ex- 
ercise, they would have made a point of going 
out, in all but the very worst weather. ‘They 
were, however, allowed no choice. Wet or dry, 
rain or shine, out they must go, at the same hour 
every day, because the outside guard was changed 
at that hour; and the officer chose to see, without 
trouble to himself, that the prisoners were all 
safe. Several guards were always in attendance 
upon the steps of the family as they walked; 
and there was only one walk which they might 
enter, because workmen were rebuilding the 
walls in other parts of the enclosure. Louis 
would thus have benefited little by the hour or 
two out of doors, if it had not been for good 
Cléry, who seems to have found time to do 
everything that could serve or please the family. 
Cléry went out with them every day, and kept 
Louis at play the whole time,—sometimes at 
football, sometimes at quoits—sometimes at run- 
ning races. 

This daily walk did not long continue the prac- 
tice of the family; and, though they thought it 
right not to give it up themselves, some of them 
were very glad when it was over. heir jailer 
treated them with intolerable insolence. He 
would not stir till they reached the door they 








were to pass out at, and then made a prodigious 
jingling with his great bunch of keys, and kept 
them waiting, under pretence of not being able 
to find the key: then he made all the noise he 
could in drawing the bolts; and, stepping before 
them, stood in the door-way, with his long pipe 
in his mouth, with which he puffed smoke into 
the face of each of the princesses as she passed, 
—the guard bursting into loud laughs at each 
puff. Wherever they went, the prisoners saw a 
guillotine, or a gallows, or some vile inscription 
chalked upon the walls. One of these inscrip- 
tions was ‘Little enbs must be strangled.” 
Others threatened death, in a gibing way, to the 
king or queen. Ciéry one day saw the king 
reading some such threat of death, and would 
have rubbed it out; but the king bade him let it 
alone. 

They had one object of interest in their walks, 
which, however, they were obliged to conceal. 
Certain of their devoted friends obtained entrance 
to the houses whose back windows commanded 
this garden, and though afraid to make signals, 
looked down upon the forlorn party with sym- 
pathy which was well understood. Cléry one 
day believed that Madame de ‘Tourzel had watched 
them during their walk: a lady very like her had 
so earnestly followed Louis with her eyes through 
his play. He whispered this to the princess 
Elizabeth, who shed tears on hearing it; so per- 
suaded had the royal family been that Madame 
de Tourzel had perished.—It was not she, how- 
ever: neither had she perished. She was at one 
of her country estates, hoping that she was kindly 
remembered by the royal family, and forgotten 
by their enemies. 

One of the most important pieces of intelli- 
gence that reached them, they first learned in the 
course of their walk. A woman at a window 
which overlooked the garden watched the mo- 
ment when the guards turned their backs, and 
held up for an instant alarge sheet of pasteboard, 
on which was written “ Verdun is taken.” The 
princess Elizabeth saw and read this. ‘The wo- 
man no doubt thought this good news ; and per- 
haps they too were pleased that their friends and 
the foreign army were fairly in France, and had 
taken a town on the road to Paris: but we shall 
see how it turned out to be anything but good 
news.—After a few weeks, they walked no more 
in the garden, and had only such air and exer- 
ise as they could obtain upon the leads of the 
Temple. 

From their walk they came in to dinner at 
two o'clock, where Cléry was again ready to 
wait, when he became the only remaining ser- 
vant. ‘This was the hour when Santerre the 
brewer, now commanding the National Guard of 
Paris, came daily, with two other officers, to 
examine all the apartments inhabited by the fa- 
mily. ‘The king sometimes spoke to him,—the 
queen never. 

After dinner the king and queen played piquet 
or backgammon ; not because they could enjoy 
at present any amusement of the kind, but be- 
cause they found means, while bending their 
heads together over the board, to say a few words, 
unheard by the guard. At four o’clock, the ladies 
and children left the king, as it was his custom 
to sleep at this hour. At six, Cléry and Louis 
entered the apartment, and Cléry gave the boy 
lessons in writing, and copied, at the king’s de- 
sire, passages from the works of Montesquieu 
and others, for the use of the dauphin. Then 
Cléry took Louis to his aunt’s room, where they 
played at ball, and battledore and shuttlecock, till 
12 
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Louis’s supper-time, at eight o’clock. Mean- 
while, the queen and the princess Elizabeth read 
aloud, til eight o’clock, when they went to Louis, 
to sit beside him while he had his supper. ‘Then 
the king amused the children with riddles, which 
he had found in a collection of old newspapers. 
All kindly exerted themselves to send Louis 
cheerful to bed. He was too young, they thought, 
to lie dowh with so sad a heart as they each had 
every night in their prison. 

However busy Cléry might be, he never failed 
to be in the king’s little study at seven o’clock, 
Regularly at that hour every evening, a crier 
stood in the street, close by the tower of the 
Temple, and proclaimed what had been done 
that day in the Assembly, the Magistrates’ Hall, 
and in the army. ‘This crier was no doubt sent, 
or induced to stand in that particular place, by 
friends of the royal family. In the little turret- 
room, while all was silent there, Cléry could 
catch what the crier said; and he found means 
to whisper it to the queen when she had heard 
Louis say his prayers, and when Cléry put him 
into bed. 

Louis had added ‘o his piayer one for the 
safety and welfare of Madame de Tourzel. He 
had so well learned the temper and feelings of 
the guards that were always about the family, 
that when one of them stood near enough to hear 
the words of his prayer, he repeated the parts in 
which persons were named in a whisper. 

At nine o’clock Cléry went down to wait at 
supper. As the Dauphin was never to be left 
alone, while such guards stood about, his mother 
and aunt took it in turn to sit beside him; and 
Cléry brought up supper for whichever of them 
it might be. ‘This afforded opportunity for a few 
more words of news, if there was any to tell. 

After supper, the king attended his wife, sister 
and daughter to the queen’s apartmunt, shook 
hands with them as he said good nig’:t; and re- 
tired to his little study, where he read till mid- 
night. The guard was changed at midnight; 
and the king would never go to rest till he knew 
who was to be on guard. If it was a stranger, 
he would learn his name. This kept Cléry up 
too. Afier he had assisted the king to undress, 
he lay down on his small bed, which he had 
aa beside that of the king, in order to be at 

and in case of danger. 

Such was the course of the weary days of this 
unhappy family’s imprisonment. ‘The king does 
not seem to have been troubled by any suspicion 
that they were all here through his fault; and 
there was nothing in their conduct to remind him 
of it. They could not but have felt it; but they 
pcneny did not blame, but only mourned over 

im; and they gladly opened their eyes to such 
virtues as he displayed in his present condition. 
His quietness they called heroism, and his indo- 
lent content, patience. His worst weaknesses 
were hidden here, where there was nothing to 
be done. ‘I'he queen would have been better 
pleased if he had never spoken to any of their 
Jailers; but, upon the whole, they managed to 
persuade themselves and each other that he was 
a martyr, suffering in piety and patience. We 
should have thought better of him if he had 
shown himself capable of self-reproach for having 
done nothing in defence of his crown, his family 
and friends, but much towards the destruction of 
all. Ifhe had been brave and sincere, however 
ignorant and mistaken, his family would now 
have been in a condition of honour and safety, 
though perhaps exiles from France. 

These dreary days were varied by the arrival 





of bad news; never of good,—though the taking 
of Verdun at first looked like good news. lt 
does not appear to have occurred to the king that, 
though his brothers and other friends were nearer 
than they had been, his most deadly enemies 
were nearer still,—close round about him, and 
sure to be made more cruel by every alarm given 
them by his allies. ‘The nearer the army 
approached, the yreater was the danger of the 
prisoners. A few minutes after the princess 
Elizabeth had read the words on the pasteboard, 
a new guard arrived in a passion of fear and 
anger. He bade them all go in: he arrested and 
carried off Cléry’s fellow-servant, whom they 
never saw again, though he got off with a month’s 
imprisonment. While the valet was packing 
up his clothes, the guard kept shouting to the 
king, ** The drum has beat to arms: the alarm- 
bell is ringing: the alarm-guns have been fired : 
the emigrants are at Verdun. If they come here, 
we shall all perish ; but you shall die first.” On 
hearing this Louis burst into an agony of tears, 
and ran outof the room. His sister followed, 
and tried to comforthim. He saw that his father 
was not frightened. The king was full of hope ; 
but there was more reason for Louis’s terror than 
for his father’s expectation of deliverance. Many 
warnings of the kind occurred, but the king never 
believed them. One of the guards said to him, 
one night, that if the invaders advanced, the 
whole royal family would certainly perish. This 
man declared that many people pitied the little 
boy ; but that, as the son of a tyrant, he must die 
with the rest. 

The fears of the disorderly people of Paris, 
who knew that they were ill prepared for an in- 
vasion, made them desperate; and they began 
murdering, before the very gates of the prison, 
all whom they supposed to be the king’s friends, 
and therefore their enemies. It was not likely 
that the Princess de Lamballe should escape,— 
she who had been the superintendent of the royal 
household, and the intimate friend of the queen ; 
—she who after having been in safety in London, 
had gone back to France, to share the foriunes 
of her mistress.and friend. ‘This news of the 
taking of Verdun cost her her life; and a mullti- 
tude more were massacred during the next three 
days. 

In the night after the news came, the queen, 
who could not sleep, heard the drums rolling 
continually. ‘The next day, the 3d of September, 


as she was sitting down to backgammon with the | 
king, at three o’clock, a great clamour was heard | 


in the street. ‘The officer on guard in the room 
shut the window, and drew the curtains, know- 
ing well what was the matter. Cléry at this 
moment entered. The queen asked him why 
he was not at dinner. He replied that he was 


indisposed,—and well indeed he might feel so. | 
He had just sat down to dinner with Tison and | 


his wife, when something was held up at the 
window which he knew ata glance to be the 
head of the Princess de Lamballe. He ran to 
prevent the queen’s hearing of it, if possible. 
The king asked some of the officers if his 
family were in danger; and was told that the 
people had heard that the royal prisoners had left 
the Temple, and were crying out for the king to 


not go to the window, the people would come 
up to her. 

The queen dropped in a fainting fit; and the 
brut@left the room. ‘The princess Elizabeth and 
Cléry lifted the queen into an arm-chair; and 
Louis helped his sister to try to revive their mo- 
ther. He put his arms about her neck, and his 
tears fell upon her face. When she revived, they 
were glad to see her shed tears. ‘They ali went 
into the princess Elizabeth’s room, where the 
noise from without was less heard. ‘There the 
queen stood, silent and motionless, and appa- 
rently unaware of all that was said and done in 
the room. Yet this was the time chosen by a 
messenger from the mayor for settling some ac- 
counts with the king. ‘I'his man not understand- 
ing the queen’s misery, thought, when he saw 
her lost and motionless, that she remained stand- 
ing out of respect to him! 

The noise continued for two hours; and it is 
believed that the mob would have burst the doors, 
and murdered the family, if an officer of the ma- 
gistrates had not fastened a tricolour ribbon across 
the great gate,—a symbol which the people 
always respected. ‘This officer made Cléry pay 
out of the king’s money for this ribbon, which 
cost somewhat less than two shillings. 

The queen had not slept the night before : this 
night, her daughter and sister heard her sobs the 
whole night through, while the continual roll of 
the distant drums prepared them for new horrors. 
Nothing more occurred to alarm them, however, 
for some weeks; and it was long before they 
knew that the massacre which began on that 
dreadful day was carried on through the two next. 

Whatever hopes the king had from abroad soon 
| grew fainter. ‘The army began to retreat before 
| the end of September. One of the reasons of 
this was that the king’s brothers and friends had 
misled the sovereigns of other countries, by say- 
ing that the French nation generally were attached 
to the king, and that the country people would 
rise in his favour all along the line of march. 
They may have believed this themselves: but it 
was a great mistake ; and when the foreign forces 
entered France, they found the country people 
universally their enemies. ‘They would not fur- 
nish food, or any other assistance, and deserted 
their homes to join the revolutionary forces. 
Thus, the foreign troops could not get on; and 
before a month was out, they were retreating, 
having done the royal cause nothing but harm by 
taking Verdun. 

The people of Paris, encouraged and delighted, 
now declared royalty abolished in France. ‘The 
Jailers at once left off calling the family by their 
| titles, and objected to Cléry’s making any re- 
quests in the name of the king, whom, to his 
face, they called Louis or Capet. A shoemaker, 
named Simon (whom the Dauphin knew but too 
| well afterwards), was always in office in the 
| ‘Temple, superintending the management of the 
| prison in some of its departments. ‘This man 
| prided himself upon his rudeness, and would now 
| Sometimes say, in the king’s hearing, ** Cléry, 
| ask Capet if he wants anything, that I may not 
| have the trouble of coming up a second time.” 

Some new linen being at Jast sent (after the 
| princesses had been obliged to mend their clothes 





appear at a window; but that this was not to be | every day, and to sit up to mend the king’s afier 
allowed, as the people must learn to have more | he was in bed). the sempstresses were found to 
confidence in their magistrates. Meantime, curses | have marked the linen, as usual, with crowned 
of the queen were heard without; and one of| letters ; and the princesses were ordered to take 
the guard told her that the people wanted to show | out the marks before they were allowed to wear 
her her friend’s head, that she might see how | the clothes. 


tyrants were to be served; and that if she did 


As it was found that some correspondence was 
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carried on between the prisoners and their friends 


without, and the means could not be detected, all 
their employments looked suspicious in the eyes 
of their jailers. After pen, ink, and paper had 
been forbidden, the queen gave directions to 
Cléry as to what should be done with some chair 
covers of tapestry work which she and her sister- 
in-law had worked for their amusement: but the 
guard would not let them be sent out of the pri- 
son, as they were supposed to contain hiero- 
glyphie figures, which would be understood by 
the lady to whom they were directed. One day, 
when Louis was by his mother’s side, studying 
a multiplication table, which Cléry had made for 
him, at her desire, the guard interfered, saying 
that he was afraid the queen was teaching her 
son a cipher language, under pretence of giving 
him lessons in arithmetic. So the poor boy 
learned no more arithmetic. While reading his- 
tory with her son, the queen had many lectures 
to undergo about giving him a republican eduea- 
tion,—lectures which were cruel because they 
were perfectly useless. ‘The queen knew no- 
thing about republicanism, beyond what she had 
seen of late in Paris; and she had seen nothing 
which could induce her to instruct her child in 
its favour. 

Every thing that came in and went out was 
searched; but yet it does not appear that the real 
means of communication were discovered. The 
macaroons were broken, the fish cut open, the 
walnuts split, in search of notes; and none were 
found. A book which the Princess Elizabeth 
wished to return to the person who had lent it to 
her, had all the margins cut off, lest there should 
be writing on them in invisible ink. ‘The wash- 
ing bills, and all paper wrappers, were held to 
the fire, under the same suspicion: and all the 
folds of the linen from the wash were examined 
for hidden notes. 

Once there was a fancy that the king wished 
to poison himself; and the guards made poor 
Cléry swallow some essence of soap, bought for 
the king to shave with. All these things show 
the dread entertained by the newly freed people 
of being crushed by foreign powers, and the opi- 
nion that prevailed of the selfishness and tyran- 
nical habits of the king and queen. The jealousy 
and cruelty from which they were now suffering 
were signs, perhaps, of the ignorance of the peo- 
ple; but they told quite as plainly of a condition 
of desperate fear. If they had known the truth, 
they might have discovered that their persecutors 
were not less wretched than themselves, In point 
of ignorance of one another’s views, wishes and 
intents, and of the means of securing the welfare 
of a nation, it might be difficult to say which 
party was the least fit to govern. 

Now that royalty was declared to be abolished, 
the family must have pondered night and day 
what was to become of them, if a foreign army 
did not come to release them; of which there 
seemed less chance now than on that summer 
night when the queen had gazed at the moon, 
and hoped that another month would restore her 
to freedom and dignity. She could not now 
avoid supposing that they might be got rid of by 
death; yet she heard rumours of another fate. 
One day she was told that her husband and son 
were to be imprisoned for life in the castle of 
Chambord. ‘The king was under forty years of 
age, and it was early for him to have to quit the 
activity and enjoyment of life: but what must 
she have felt as she looked pon her boy, not yet 
eight years old, and imagined him mewed up in 
a fortress for as long as he might live! She seems 








to have felt more keenly than anything else any 

fear or vexation caused to her boy; which was 
natural enough, as he was the youngest of the 
party. Almost the only time when she showed 
any impatience at the behaviour of their guards 
was when one of them waked Louis suddenly 
one night to see whether he was safe in bed. 


THE FAMILY SEPARATED. 


Their sorrows increased as time went on. The 
king was separated from his family: but when 
the queen’s grief alarmed the jailers, the party 
were allowed to take their meals together, on 
condition of their speaking so as to be heard, and 
only in French. It now became more necessary 
than ever for Cléry to learn what he could of 
what was passing out of doors; and Louis helped 
in a plan by which Cléry was to tell whatever 
he could learn. Louis and his sister now played 
battledore and other games after dinner, in an 
outer room, their aunt sitting by with her book 
or work. Cléry sat down with his book, and 
the children made all the noise they could with 
their play, that Cléry might speak to the prin- 
cess unheard by the guard. Neither he nor the 
princess raised their heads from their books, and 
Cléry moved his lips as little as he could; so 
that no one who was not listening could have 
supposed that he was speaking. 

The Dauphin cheered and amused his parents 
by his childish fun and little pranks; but yet, 
every one observed that he never forgot that he 
was ina prison. It was painful to see a boy so 
young acting with the caution of an old person, 
from the consciousness of being surrounded by 
enemies. Some of his caution was owing to fear, 
and some to the gentleness of his temper, and his 
kind feelings to everybody about him. He was 
never heard to speak of the ‘Tuilleries or of Ver- 
sailles, though it was certain that he had a vivid 
remembrance of the kind of life he had led there. 
He thought it would grieve his parents to be re- 
minded of their palaces, and of the days of their 
power. One morning, he declared, when asked, 
that he had seen before an officer who came to 
guard them for the first time. The officer asked 
him repeatedly where he had seen him, but Louis 
would not say. At last, he whispered to his 
mother, **It was when we were coming back 
from Varennes.’’ When any guard more civil 
than the rest appeared on duty, Louis always ran 
with the good news to the queen. 

One day, a stone-mason was employed in 
making holes in the doorway of the outer room, 
in which large bolts were to be fixed. While the 
man was at breakfast, Louis amused himself with 
his tools. ‘This was an opportunity for the king 
to gratify his well-known taste; and he began to 
work with the mallet and chisel, to show his boy 
the way. ‘The mason came back, and, moved 
by seeing the king so employed, said, ‘* When 
you get out, you will be able to say that you 
worked at your own bars.” “Ah!” said the 
king, ** when and how shall 1 get out?”” Louis 
burst out a-erying ; and the king, throwing down 
the tools, went into his chamber, and paced up 
and down with long strides. 

It appears that the king was touched with 
somewhat of the same superstition of which the 
queen gave occasional tokens,—like many other 
sufferers in a time of suspense. No one liked to 
refuse to play with Louis when he wanted to 
play ; so, one afternoon, when the king was very 
sad, he consented to a game at nine-pins because 
his boy asked him. ‘The Dauphin twice counted 





sixteen and then lost the game. ‘ Whenever I 
get sixteen,”’ exclaimed he, a little vexed, “| 
always lose the game.’’ The king, remembering 
that he was the sixteenth Louis, looked very 
grave ; and Cléry thought his mind was super- 
stitiously impressed by the boy’s words. 

In the beginning of November a feverish com- 
plaint attacked the king, and then the whole fam- 
ily in turn. ‘The wife and sister of the king 
assisted Cléry to nurse him, and often made his 
bed with their own hands. Louis, who slept in 
the king’s room since the partial separation of the 
family, was the next attacked. Not all that the 
queen could say availed to procure permission to 
remain with her child during the night. Cléry, 
however, never left him; and Louis had soon an 
opportunity of showing that he was grateful. 

Before the princesses had recovered, poor 
Cléry was more ill, with rheumatic fever, than 
any of them had been. He made a great effort 
to rise and attend the king, the first day ; but his 
master, seeing the condition he was in, sent him 
to bed again, and himself took up his son, and 
dressed him. Louis scarcely left Cléry’s bedside 
all day, bringing him drink, and doing all the 
little services he could think of. The king found 
a moment to tell Cléry unobserved, that he shoud 
see the physician the next day; and the prin- 
cesses went to visit him in the evening, when the 
princess Elizabeth slipped into his hand some 
medicine which had been brought for her, as she 
was yet far from well. It distressed Cléry to 
accept this, and to know how the ladies under- 
took his duties,—the queen putting Louis to bed, 
and the princess Elizabeth dressing the king’s 
hair. The princess Elizabeth asked for medi- 
cines, as if for herself, that Cléry might have 
them, even after he had left his bed, to which he 
was confined for six days. Among other things, 
she had obtained a box of ipecacuanha lozenges 
for his cough. Having had no opportunity of 
giving these to Cléry during the day, she left 
them with Louis when she bade him good-night, 
thinking that Cléry would be upstairs presently. 
This was before nine. It was just eleven when 
Cléry came up, to turn down the king’s bed. 
Louis called to him in a low voice ; and Cléry was 
afraid he was ill, as he was not asleep. * No,” 
Louis said, “I am not ill; but I have a little box 
to give you. I am glad you are come, at last, for I 
could hardly keep my eyes open; and they have 
been shut several times, I believe.” Seeing that 
Cléry was moved, Louis kissed him; and then 
was asleep in a minute. 

At five in the morning of the 11th of Decem- 
ber, everybody in the Temple was awakened by 
the noise of cavalry and cannon entering the gar- 
den, and the drums beating throughout the city. 
Lovis did not know what this meant; but his 
parents understood that the king was to be brought 
to trial, and that this noise arose from the military 
preparations for the great event. His father took 
him by the hand, and led him to breakfast, as 
usual, at nine o’clock. Nobody said much, be- 
cause the guards were in the room; but he saw 
his father and mother look very expressively at 
each other when he and his father were going 
down stairs again, at ten o’clock. He went to 
his lessons, as usual, and was reading to the king, 
when two officers came from the magistrates, to 
say that they must immediately take Louis to his 
mother. Argument was useless; so Cléry was 
desired to go with the boy. On his return, Cléry 
gave comfort to the king by assuring him that 
Louis really was with his mother. It is no won- 
der if the king suspected he was not. 
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The king was soon after taken to the Conven- 
tion, before whom he was to be tried. Never 
till this day had the queen asked any question of 
her guards: and to-day she obtained no informa- 
tion, though she made every inquiry she could 
devise. ‘The king returned at six o’clock; but 
he was immediately locked up, without seeing 
any one. No bed had yet been provided for 
Louis in his mother’s room: and this night, she 
gave up hers to him, and sat up. The princesses 
were most unwilling to leave her in the state of 
agitation she was in; but she insisted upon their 
going to rest. ‘The next day, she implored that 
if the king might not see his wife and sister, his 
children should not be separated from him. ‘The 
reply was what might have been expected ;—that 
the children must not be made messengers be- 
tween their parents ; but that they might be with 
their father, if they did not see the queen, till the 
trial was over. Occupied as the king was with 
his defence, this could not be: nor would he de- 
prive their mother of the solace of their society : 
so Louis’s bed was removed to his mother’s room, 
and no one knew when he would see his father 
again. 

Louis saw his father but once more. It was 
in the evening of Sunday, the 20th of January. 
The crier who came into the street at seven 
o'clock, proclaimed the sentence that Louis Capet 
was to be executed the next day. 

The family were at last permitted to see the 
king; and at half-past eight were told that he was 
ready. The queen took Louis by the hand, and 
led him down stairs, the princesses following. It 
appears that the guards had some idea that the 
king would attempt suicide ; for they would not 
allow him to have a knife at his dinner ; and they 
now would not entirely lose sight of him, even 
while meeting his family. ‘They would not have 
allowed the door to be shut, but that it was a 
glass-door, through which they could look, on 
any alarm. So far from the king having any 
thought of suicide, it is now believed by most 
oniels that he allowed himself to be persuaded 
by his counsel and friends that there was not 
really much danger of his execution taking place, 
—that there were numbers well disposed towards 
him,—and that he would be permitted, at the last 
moment, to appeal to the Primary Assemblies, 
where an appeal would be successful. This 
seems confirmed by his conduct on the scaffold. 
He was, as he had been through life, deceived 
and mistaken ; and the moment of his being un- 
deceived was one of dreadful agony of mind. It 
deprived him of all dignity and fortitude; and 
his struggles were such that it required the 
strength of three executioners (themselves threat- 
ened with death if they let him escape) to over- 
power him, and fulfil the sentence. It is to be 
hoped that his family never knew this ; and the 
mass of the crowd did not see what happened on 
the scaffold ; but some who did see the whole 
have proved beyond a doubt that Louis the Six- 
teenth showed, at last, no more dignity in his 
death than in his life. 

How much hope he imparted to his family 
during their evening interview can now never 
be known; but his legal advisers and his servants 
gave him such abundant assurances that the sen- 
tence could never be really executed upon a king, 
that the hopes of his family were probably sus- 
tained by their words. Not a sound, however, 
was heard by Cléry outside the door. The king 
sat between his wife and sister, and kept Louis 
standing between his knees,—the Princess Royal 
sitting nearly in front. ‘There was much weep- 





ing; and most that was said was by the king. 
He desired his boy to harbour no revenge against 
the authors of his death, and then gave him his 
blessing. 3 ets 

When the peasant-child sees his father dying 
on his fever-bed, and knows that the question is 
in the heart of both parents, what is to become of 
the widow and her children, he may feel his little 
heart bursting with fear and sorrow, and may 
think that no one can be more unhappy than he. 
But Louis was more unhappy. Here was his 
father, in the full vigour of his years, about to die 
a violent death, amidst the hatred of millions of 
men who, if all had done right, should have been 
attached to him, and have defended his life at the 
peril of their own. For the peasant-child there 
is comfort in prospect. His father’s grave is re- 
spected in the church-yard; the neighbours are 
kind; there is the consolation of work for those 
who survive, and the free air, and the spring 


flowers, and the mowing, and the harvest, and all | 


the pleasures which cannot be withheld from those 
who live at liberty in the country. For the 
princely child there were none of these comforts. 
As far as he could see, his father and mother had 
no friends ; he and his family were in a dismal 
prison, with insulting enemies about them, and 
nothing to do but what they could devise for 
themselves, and no prospect of any change for 
the better, when his father should have been thus 
violently torn away. Never, perhaps, was there 
a more miserable child than Louis was now. 

The queen much wished to remain with the 
king all night; but the king saw that it was bet- 
ter that their strength should not be thus worn 
out in grief, and he said that he needed some 
hours of rest and stillness. He promised that the 
family should come to him in the morning; and 
they therefore left him at a quarter past ten, having 
spent an hour and three quarters with him. He 
told Cléry that he never intended to keep this 
promise, and should spare them and himself the 
affliction of such an interview. The queen chose 
to put Louis to bed, as usual; but had hardly 
strength to do it. She then threw herself, dressed, 
upon her own bed, where the princesses heard 
her shivering and sobbing with cold and grief, all 
night long. ‘The whole family were dressed by 
six, in expectation of being sent for by the king ; 
and when the door opened, in a quarter of an hour, 
they thought the summons was come; but it was 
only an attendant, looking for a prayer-book, as a 
priest was going to say mass in the king’s apart- 
ment. Then they waited, hour after hour, and 
do not seem to have suspected that the king would 
not keep his promise. At a little after ten, the 
firing of the artillery, and the shouts in the streets 
of ** Long live the Republic!’ told them but too 
plainly that all was over. 

The melancholy life they led went on through 
the rest of the winter and spring, with little vari- 
ety. The parapet of the leads was raised, and 
every chink stopped up, to prevent the family 


king was separated from them, they corresponded 
with him by putting small notes into the middle 
of balls of cotton, which were found by Cléry 
in the linen-press, occasionally, and which would 
hardly have excited any suspicion if they had 
been seen there by the most watchful of the jail- 
ers. It is probable that the princesses communi- 
cated by the same method with people out of 
doors, when their linen went out or was brought 
in. It certainly appears that they did carry on 
a correspondence by some means. No one 
would blame them for this: but neither, when 
the situation and the fears of the new republicans 
are considered, assailed and invaded as they were 
by the powerful friends of royalty, can we won- 
der at the frequency and strictness of their 
searches, while certain that their orders were 
evaded by the prisoners. 

On the 9th of May, poor Louis was taken ill 
with fever. It was a very serious illness, and 
lasted nearly a month; and he never was in good 
| health again. ‘The want of proper air, exercise, 
(and play, and the dull life he led among melan- 
choly companions, were quite enough to destroy 
ithe health of any boy. He was tenderly nursed 
| by his mother and aunt, and his sister played 
| with him; but there was no peace in their minds, 
'and no mirth in their faces, to cheer his young 
| heart. One anecdote shows how sad their man- 
| ners were now. ‘Tison’s wife, who did some of 
| the work of their chambers, went mad, and talked 
to herself in a way so ridiculous that the Princess 
| Royal could not help laughing. ‘This made the 
queen and princess Elizabeth look at her with 
pleasure,—it was so long since they had seen her 
laugh! And yet this poor girl who never laughed 
was then only fifteen years old, and her brother 
| not yet nine. 











FURTHER SEPARATION. 


The 3d of July was the most terrible morning 
to Louis. Before he was up, and while his mo- 
ther was by his bedside, some officers came into 
the room, with an order from the Convention that 
Louis should be taken from his family, and kept 
in the most secure room in the Temple. If the 
queen could have commanded herself so far as to 
obey atonce, and let him go quietly, the unhappy 
boy might have been less terrified than he was. 
But this was hardly to be expected. These re- 
peated cruelties had worn out her spirits; and she 
|now made a frantic resistance. For a whole 
| hour, she kept off the officers from his bed, and 
|her lamentations were dreadful to hear: so that 
| the terrified boy not only wept, but uttered cries. 
His aunt and sister, though in tears, commanded 
| themselves so far as to dress him, and thus show 
| that they intended no vain opposition. The of- 
| ficers were made angry by the delay in obeying 
|orders of which they were only the bearers. 
| They did all they could in assuring the queen 
that no danger to the boy’s life was to be feared, 





seeing anything, or being seen when they walked ; | and in promising to convey to the authorities her 
so that his daily exercise could have been but lit- | request that she might see him at meal-times, at 


tle of an amusement to the poor boy. 


| , . . . . 
On the | least. Then they carried him off, crying bitterly. 


25th of March, he was snatched up from sleep, | He never again saw his mother, though she saw 


in the middle of the night, in order that his bed | 
might be searched, as it was believed that his 
mother and aunt carried on a correspondence with 
people without, by some secret means. Nothing 
was found in Louis’s bed ; and only a tradesman’s 
address, and ¢ stick of sealing-wax, in any of the 
apartments, ‘The princesses certainly contrived 
to conceal some pencils; for they had some re- 


} 





maining in the following October. While the 


him by stealth. 

It was not likely that her request about meeting 
him at meals would be granted ; for the very object 
of separating him was to put out of his head all the 
ideas of princely power and authority of which 
the mind of a royal child was likely to be full. 
The intention was to bring him up with republi- 
can ideas and feelings, in order at once to make 
of him what was then called ‘‘a good citizen,” 
15 
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and to render him less an object of hope and ex- 
pectation to the foreign powers who already gave 
him the royal titles, and Jed on their armies, as if 
to the rescue of a king, while the French nation 
declared that royalty was abolished, and that they 
had no king, and would have none. So this 
sickly, sad, helpless little boy was taken by one 
party from the arms of his mother and aunt, to be 
brought up in contempt of his family and rank, 
while the other party were, all over Europe, 
giving him the title of Louis XVII., and speak- 
ing with reverence of him, as if he sat upon a 
throne. This unhappy child, called a king, wept 
without pause for two whole days, begging every 
one he saw to take him to his mother. The 
endeavour then was to make him forget her; but 
though they awed him so that he soon did not 
dare to speak of her, or to weep, an incident 
showed that he still pined for her. A report got 
abroad that he had been seen in one of the public 
walks of Paris: and others said that he was deal, 
Some members of the Convention were therefore 
sent to the Temple, to ascertain the truth. Louis 
was led down to the garden to be seen by them: 
and he immediately begged to be taken to his 
mother; but was told that it was impossible. 

Long and wearily did she pine for him. She 
heard of him frequently, from one of the jailers ; 
but there was nothing to be told which could 
cause her anything but grief; for those who had 
charge of her child did not fulfil the duty they 
had assumed. She saw this for herself. He 
often went to the leads; and the queen found a 
chink in a wall at some distance, through which 
she could watch him as he walked. Sometimes 
she waited many hours at this chink, in hopes of 
his coming; and yet it might have been better 
for her not to have seen him; for he altered 
sadly. 

It was the duty of the authorities, if they med- 
dled with the boy at all, to have educated him 
well. Nothing could excuse their not taking him 
from prison, tending his weak health, and having 
him kindly cheered and well taught. Instead of 
this, they committed him to the charge of the 
man called Simon (mentioned before), a shoe- 
maker, whose business it was to tend and bring | 
up the boy. 














Simon was a coarse and ignorant | 
man, full of hatred of rank and royalty. He | 
would not let Louis wear mourning for his father, 
and took away his black clothes. He taught| 
him to sing the rough songs of the day, mocking 
royalty, and praising revolution: and his family 
heard him singing these mocking songs. Louis 
never till now drank wine, and had always dis- 
liked it. ‘This man made him drink a great deal 
of wine, and eat to excess, so as to bring on his 
fever again. ‘This might be meant for kindness ; 
but it shows how unfit a guardian Simon was. 
Louis recovered less favourably from the second 
fever than the first. He still walked on the leads; 
but instead of growing taller, he was stunted in 
his growth, and became fat and bloated, and tho- 
roughly unhealthy. ‘ 

On the 8th of October, just after he had got up, 
his room door opened, and his sister ran in. She 
threw her arms round his neck; but, almost be- 
fore he could express his surprise, she was fetched 
away. She had been sent for by some people 
below, who were waiting to question her, and 
knowing which was Louis’s room, she had run 
down stairs to it; thus making use of the only 
opportunity she was likely to have of seeing her 
brother. And indeed no other ever offered. 


In a little while, these two royal children were 
each left entirely alone. 





The queen had been 


removed early in August, and was beheaded in 
October, the day week after Louis saw his sister. 
The good princess Elizabeth was always per- 
suaded that her turn would come; and so it did. 
She suffered on the 10th of the next May, when 
she was thirty years of age. It will be remem- 
bered that the king implored her not to enter a 
convent in her youth, as she desired; and that 
he obtained her promise to refrain from being a 
nun till she should be thirty years old. If he 
had not interfered at first, and if her noble disin- 
terestedness had not caused her to devote herself 
to her brother and his family when she saw ad- 
versity coming upon them, she might have ful- 
filled a long course of piety and charity, and even 
been living now. Her life was so innocent,—so 
full of good deeds,—so graced by gentleness and 
love, that it may well be a matter of wonder on 
what aceusation she could have been tried and 
put to death. It was the accusation most com- 
mon at that day—of having conspired with the 
enemies of the republic to set up royalty again in 
France, ‘That she corresponded with the friends 
of royalty is probable: that she wished for the 
re-establishment of the throne, there can be no 
doubt: but to suppose that she could in her prison 
conspire for such a purpose is absurd. The true 
reason of her death no doubt was, that the party 
leaders of the time wished to be rid of as many 
royal personages as possible, and to strike terror 
into the hearts of all who were not pleased with 
the republic. 

The princess royal was not told what had be- 
come of her mother and aunt. She remained 
alone, passing her weary hours in keeping her 
chamber and clothes neat, in knitting, and in 
reading a few books, which she had read over 
and over again. 





THE END. 


How came her little brother to be alone too? 
Why, Simon accepted an office which he liked 
better than that of Louis’s guardian, and left him 
on the 19th of January. Nobody seems to have 
remembered to appoint another guardian; and 
Louis was alone, all day and all night, for 
months after. 

We cannot dwell upon this part of his story. 
We know little of it, and that little is terrible. 
There was a broken bell in his room, but he was 
so afraid of the people that he never rang it. He 
might, it is said, have left the room: but he was 
very weak and ill, and seems to have grown be- 
wildered. He had not strength to make his bed; 
and it was never made for six months: nor was 
the bedding changed, nor even his shirt, nor the 
windows opened in all that time. A pitcher of 
water was put into his room sometimes; but he 
never washed himself. There he lay, feeble, and 
frightened at every noise, surrounded with filth, 
and covered with vermin, scarcely knowing day 
from night,—with no voice near to rouse him, 
and no candle in the longest winter nights, no 
books, no play, no desire for any of these things, 
no cheerful thoughts in his own mind, and his 
weak body feverish and aching. Was any poor 
man’s child ever so miserable ? 

Let us pass on to a brighter day, which came 
at last. 

On the 28th of July following, there was much 
noise in the streets, and bustle in the prison, so 
early as six in the morning; and some finely 
dressed gentlemen entered the poor boy’s room. 
He did not know who they were; and they said 





little, and soon went away. They were, how. 
ever sufficiently impressed with what they saw 
to take some measures for Louis’s relief. ‘They 
had been sent by the Convention, on the down- 
fall and death of the great revolutionary leader, 
Robespierre, to see what was the state of things 
at the Temple; and in consequence of their re- 
port, a person named Laurent was appointed 
to visit the royal children. 

At last Louis found himself visited, several 
times in the day, by one whom he need not be 
afraid of. Laurent spoke tenderly to him, and 
told him he should be better taken care of. The 
dirty bed was carried away; the window was 
opened, and the room cleaned; and then a clean 
comfortable bed was brought in. The best thing 
was that Louis was put into a warm bath; and 
Laurent cleansed him from head to foot. Louis 
was sorry to see Laurent leave the room; but he 
knew he would soon be back again; and he 
never failed to appear three times during the day. 
He would have done more for the poor boy : he 
would have changed his room, and found him 
amusements, and had him well nursed, but that 
he feared being dismissed if he showed too much 
indulgence at once; and that then little Louis 
would be allowed to relapse into his former state. 
Perhaps it was better for the boy that the im- 
provement in his condition took place gradually ; 
for it might have overpowered him to have had 
people about him, taking care of him all day, 
after so many months spent entirely alone. 

In November there was another commission 
sent to the prison, to give further account of Louis. 
One of the visiters, a kind-hearted gentleman, 
named Gomier, remained to assist Laurent in his 
charge. Gomier devoted himself to the boy, 
and made him as comfortable as he could be 
made in his diseased state. Louis need not fear 
the long dark winter evenings this year; for Go- 
mier had lights brought, as soon as it grew dusk. 
Gomier passed many hours of the day in talking 
with him, and got him to play sometimes. Go- 
mier rubbed the swollen joints of his knees and 
wrists, and obtained leave to give him such exer- 
cise as he could take. He did not carry him at 
once into the open air, but removed him into a 
little parlour, where Louis seemed so happy, 
that it touched the heart of his kind guardian. 
Then Gomier and Laurent took him to the leads 
again, and wished him to go there every fine day. 
They used all gentle means to tempt him up, 
and to amuse him when there,—but poor Louis 
was now too weak to enjoy air and exercise. 
He complained directly of being tired, and begged 
to go down; and his pleasure was to spend the 
whole day quietly by the fire-side. It was better 
to indulge him in this; for it was clear that he 
could never again be well, and that all that could 
be done was to make his decline as easy as pos- 
sible. 

He had several attacks of fever during the win- 
ter; and his knees swelled more and more. Lav- 
rent had to leave him; but happily a man no less 
kind succeeded him in his charge. ‘This man’s 
name was Loine. During the spring, the boy’s 
strength failed, day by day. He was attended 
by good surgeons, who saw that he must die, but 
did what they could to give him ease. His mind 
had now become dull and confused, but he had 
ho pain. Except when he had occasional fever 
fits, he seemed in an easy state, and died, at 
length, quite peacefully. He breathed his last 
on the 9th of June, 1795, at three o’clock in 
the afternoon, his age being ten years and two 





months. 
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His sister then felt as if she was quite alone: 
but it was not for long; and in the interval she 
was treated kindly. On the 19th of December 
following, which happened to be her seventeenth 
birthday, she was released from the Temple, and 
sent to her uncles and aunts, with whom she 
lived from that time forward. She married her 
cousin, the Duke d’ Angouléme, and is still living, 
having seen her family once more restored to the 
throne of France, and again deposed for tyranny. 
No cruelty was inflicted upon them in the course 
of this last change. They were quietly sent into 
a foreign country, where they are now living, 
surrounded by all the comforts and luxuries suit- 
able to their rank: and their gentle punishment 
is no more than, in the opinion of almost every- 
body but themselves, their ignorant misuse of 
power deserves. 

The pictures of human life which are here 
given are almost too sad and dreary to be dwelt 
upon. But we must dwell upon them long 
enough to learn from them one important thing. 
We are accustomed to say that the sufferings of 
men eome from the hand of God, and ought to 
be submitted to with perfect patience of that ac- 
count. ‘his is true with respect to many of the 
woes of mankind ; but we are far too hasty in de- 
claring this occasionally where it is not true. 

How is it in the cases before us? God gave to 
the French nation one of the richest, gayest, and 
most beautiful conntries in the world. This 
country, with its sunny hills, its fertile plains, 
its great forests, and brimming rivers, can easily 
produce more of all the good things of life than 
are wanted for the use of all its inhabitants. No 
man, woman, or child, within its boundaries 
ought ever to be in want of the comforts of life. 
God has also given to the people of that country 
affectionate hearts, and loyal tempers; as was 
shown by their long forbearance with their rulers, 
under cruel oppression. If such a people, in 
such a land, were miserable, some living in 
pinching poverty and gross ignorance, and others 
in tyranny and selfishness which brought upon 
them a cruel retribution, let no one dare to say 
that such misery was from the will of God. 
God showed what his will was when he placed 
beings with loving hearts in the midst of the 
fruitful land. ‘They might and must have been 
happy, but for their misuse of his gifts. 

The mischief cannot be undone: the misery 
cannot now be helped: but men may learn from 
it not to allow such a case to happen again. It 
is not only France that has been ignorant and 
guilty and miserable. Every country is full of 
blessings given by the hand of God; and in every 
country are those blessings misused, more or 
less, as they were in France. If every child, as 
he grows up, was taught this truth,—taught to 
reflect how all men may have their share of these 
blessings who are willing to work for them, there 
would be no more danger of such wo as we have 
been contemplating. It would then appear as 
impious as it really is to call God the author of 
sufferings which need never happen. Instead of 
erying to Him for mercy under intolerable mi- 
sery, all might then bless Him for having placed 
his children on a fair and fruitful earth, where all 
may have their fill, and dwell in peace. 
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From Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal. 


wate Remarkable Trial at Gibraltar. 


At Gibraltar, a month or two ago, there oc- 
curred one of those extraordinary cases, which 
show us how ineffectively the romancist, even 
when his imagination is strained to the uttermost, 
can portray the extremes of passion of which 
human nature is susceptible. A communication, 
bearing date February the 20th, from the rock- 
built fortress which England keeps as a key to 
the Mediterranean, relates the following particu- 
lars :— 

A respectable merchant, named James Bax- 
well, born at London, had removed in early life 
to Gibraltar, induced partly by the circumstances 
of his being of the same religious persuasion to 
which the people of his adopted country belonged. 
For many years he occupied a small dwelling 
near the base of Mount St. Michael, so renowned 
for its caves and crystalisations. He carried on 
a successful traffic in all the articles of British 
manufacture introduced into Spain. He acquired, 
in truth, a very considerable fortune in this way. 
All the country knew that he had a large amount 
of treasure lying by him, not to speak of the 
capital belonging to him, which was embarked in 
commerce. His name was one of credit in all 
the principal houses of exchange in Europe. 

James Baxwell had a daughter, an only daugh- 
ter, aged seventeen, and of remarkable beauty. 
Her countenance and figure combined in a most 
agreeable manner the peculiar charms of the 
English-woman with the soft and languishing 
characteristics of the Spaniard. Young as she 
was, she had been for some two or three years 
an object of devoted admiration to all the youths | 
around Gibraltar. At church they devoured her | 
with their eyes ; and many, many a one thought | 
to himself that happy above all men would be he | 





who could win the smiles of Eliza Baxwell. But 
Eliza bestowed her smiles upon no one. She 
seemed, to those whose involuntary sighs she 
excited, to carry maidenly modesty to freezing 
coldness. At mass, her eyes were ever bent 
upon her book, regardless of all the glances cast 
upon her by others. 

Such was at least the case till shortly before the 
events to be narrated. At length, however, Eliza 
did see one who awakened in herself some of the 





mass, one day, she observed the eyes of a young 
stranger fixed upon her with an expression of ad- | 





miration and respect. To her he seemed a being | 
superior to all the young men she had ever yet | 
beheld. From that moment, her calm and self- | 
possessed demeanour left her for ever. Abroad | 
and at home, she was restless and uneasy. Bat, 
ere long, the stranger found an opportunity of | 
being introduced to her, and mutual avowals of 
love followed at no great distance of time. 
Assured of the affections of Eliza, the young | 
stranger then presented himself to Mr. Baxwell. 
“T am named William Katt,” said he to the} 
merchant; ‘I am, like yourself, an Englishman ; | 
I am of respectable family and character, young | 
and wealthy. Give me your daughter—we love | 
one another.” 
“¢ Never !”’ said James Baxwell, to whom the 
position and circumstances of the young man 
were not unknown; “never!” You belong to 
the dominant religion of England, by which my 
fathers suffered so much and so long. You are 





a Lutheran and my daughter is a Catholic. Such 





an union could not be happy, nor will | ever give 
my consent to it. Eliza shall never be yours!” 
The daughter, informed of this declaration, threw 
herself at the feet of her father, and endeavoured 
to move him from his purpose. Her lover did 
the same. But the father remained obstinate, and 
a violent scene took place between Eliza and her 
parent. The blood of the fiery south coursed in 
the daughter’s veins, and she declared that she 
would marry the object of her choice, despite of 
all opposition. James Baxwell, on the other 
hand, declared that he would sooner kill her with 
his own hands, than see her carry such a resolu- 
tion into effect. As to William Katt, who stood 
by at this scene, he kept silence. What thoughts 
were revolving in his mind, it would be difficult 
to say. 

Two days afterwards, an alarming noise was 
heard by the neighbours to issue from a cave im- 
mediately adjoining the merchant’s house, and 
used by him for some domestic purposes. The 
noise consisted at first of loud cries, which gra- 
dually became fainter, and at length died alto- 
gether away. The auditors looked at each other 
with amazement, and many were the conjectures 
as to the cause of the sounds alluded to. A solu- 
tion of the mystery was not long in suggesting 
itself. Eliza had disappeared; she was no 
longer to be seen about her father’s house. After 
many low murmurs had circulated, the father was 
interrogated respecting his daughter. He said 
that she was missing, certainly: but whither she 
had gone, he knew not. He had nothing what- 
ever to do, he said, with her disappearance. 

This explanation was not satisfactory. The 
whisper went abroad that James Baxwell had as- 
sassinated his daughter, to prevent her marriage 
with William Katt; and, ultimately, this conjee- 
ture was so forcibly pressed on the attention of 
the public authorities, that they were compelled 
to arrest James Baxwell, and inquire into the 
matter. The dwelling of the merchant was 
examined, but nothing criminating was found. 
*« The cave, the cave is the place!” cried some 
of the crowd. ‘The magistrates then descended 
into the cave, and there, on lifting some loose 
stones, they found a portion of Eliza’s dress, 
sprinkled all over with blood. They also disco- 
vered a small quantity of hair, clotted with gore, 
and that hair was recognised by many as having 
been taken from the head of Eliza. 

Baxwell protested his innocence. But the 
proof seemed strong against him, and he was 
regularly brought to trial. The result was his 
conviction for the murder of his daughter, and 
his condemnation to death. 

On receiving sentence, the unhappy merchant 
trembled to excess, and afterwards seemed utterly 
overpowered by the dreadful nature of his situa- 
tion. He continued in a state almost of total in- 
sensibility during the interval between his trial 
and the day appointed for his execution. On the 


| morning of the latter day, the jailer came to an- 


nounce to him, for the final time, that the moment 
of fate was at hand. The merchant was seized 
again with a fearful trembling, and he cried, what 
he had reiterated to all who saw him in his con- 
finement, ‘‘ Before my Maker, I swear that I am 
guiltless of my child’s death !” 

They led him out to the scaffold. There he 
found, among others, William Katt, who, it 
should have been said, was the most important 
witness against him at his trial, having repeated 
to the court the threat of assassination which had 
been uttered by James Baxwell in his presence 
against Eliza. No sooner did the doomed mer- 
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chant behold Katt, than he exclaimed, at the very 
foot of the scaffold, «* My friend, in one minute I 
shall be in eternity. I wish to die in peace with 
all men. Give me your hand—I pardon you 
freely for the injury your evidence has done to 
me.’’ Baxwell said this with some composure, 
but the effect of his words upon Katt was very 
striking. He became pale as death, and could not 
conceal the depth of his agitation. 

Baxwell mounted the steps of the gallows 
slowly, and gave himself up to the hands of the 
executioner, to undergo death by the rope. Ac- 
cording to the ancient custom of Gibraltar, the 
executioner commenced his last duties by crying 
in a loud voice, ‘‘ Justice is doing! Justice is 
done!"’ He then placed the black bonnet on the 
head of the condemned merchant, and pulled it 
down in front so as to cover the eyes. He had 
just done this, when he was stopped in his pro- 
ceedings by a loud cry from the side of the scaf- 
fold—* Jt is J who am guilty !— J alone!” 

This cry came from William Katt. The ma- 
gistrates in attendance instantly called him for- 
ward, and demanded an explanation. The young 
man avowed that he had carried off Eliza, with 
her consent, to be his wife, and that she was now 
residing not far off, in concealment. But to her 
he did not communicate other measures which he 
had taken, chiefly to revenge himself for the scorn 
of her father. He had contrived to cut off a por- 
tion of her hair while she slept. He had clotted 
it with the blood of a lamb, and had also sprinkled 
in the same way a part of Eliza’s dress, which he 
had purloined. These articles he had placed in 
the cave, and there, also, had he emitted person- 
ally those cries, which had borne so heavily 
The generous pardon 


against the merchant. 
which the merchant had bestowed on him at the 
scaffold, had awakened (the young man said) in- 
stantaneous remorse in hie breast, and compelled 
him to avow the truth. 

This confession was partly made at the scaffold, 


and partly afterwards. As soon as Katt had 
spoken out decisively, the executioner had turned 
to James Baxwell to take from him the insignia of 
death. ‘The merchant, almost unobserved, had 
sunk down into a sitting posture. The black 
bonnet was drawn by the executioner from. off 
his eyes and head. It was found that he was a 
corpse! No exertion had the slightest effect in 
awakening in him the spark of life. The phy- 
sicians, saying all they could on such a subject, 
declared that he had died from the effects of 
strong imagination. 

William Katt was conducted to prison amid the 
clamours of the populace, there to await judgment 
for his misdeeds. 

Eliza, the unhappy daughter of an unhappy 
father, retired to a convent for life, immediately 
on learning all that had passed. 





From Buckingham’s American Tour. 
AMERICAN SOCIETY AT SARATOGA. 


Saratoga affords perhaps the best opportunity that 
a stranger can enjoy for seeing American society on 
the largest setle, and embracing the greatest nee | 
of classes at the same time; for, except the small 
shopkeeper and mere labourer, every other class has 
its representative here. The rich merchant from New 
Orleans, and the wealthy planter from Arkansas, 
Alabama, and Tennessee, with the more haughty 
and more polished land owner from Georgia, the 
Carolinas, and Virginia; the successful speculator 
in real estate from Kenwcky, Ohio, Missouri, and 
Michigan ; the rich capitalist from Boston and New 
York; the grave Quaker from Providence and Phi- 
ladelphia; the official functionary from serge, mn 
and the learned professor from New Haven, 
bridge, and Hartford, all mingle together in strange 
variety, and present such strikingly different yet 
truly characteristic features, that the whole union is 
brought before the eye of the stranger at one view, 
and he has ample field for observation of their several 
representatives. 

Speaking in general terms, my own impression 
was, that in the company at Congress Hall espe- 
cially there were quite as many elegant men, and a 
great many more beautiful women, than are usually 
seen among a similar number of persons assembled 
in any public room at Brighton, Cheltenham, or 
Bath. Those from the south bore away the palm 
of superiority in beauty and manners, there being an 
ease, a grace, and an elegance or polish about the 
southerners, whether ladies or gentlemen, which 
those of the north, as far as my observation has yet 
extended, do not attain. The women are incom- 
parably more beautiful ; and we saw here some from 
Carolina, Virginia, and Maryland, especially from 
Charleston, Norfolk, and Baltimore, that would grace 
any court in Europe; while from Philadelphia and 
New York there were also some lovely countenances, 
especially among the young. 

My opinion, indeed, was here strongly confirmed, 
that there is no country in Europe in which there are 
so many beautiful faces among the women as in this ; 
the symmetry of their features, the contrast between 
the marble whiteness of their complexion, and their 
dark eyes and hair, small mouths, and beautiful 
white and regular teeth, are the chief traits of their 
beauty. But, on the other hand, they want the full 
development of figure and bust, as well as the ros 
complexion and coral lips, of the healthy Englis 
beauty; and are still more deficent in that gaiety 
and animation which a brilliant female countenance 
so often expresses in the look of intelligence, and 
glow of feeling and sentiment, which accompany the 
utterance of a well-educated and well-bred woman 
at home. 

Of the men in the fashionable circles of society 
here, the difference between the old and the young is 
very striking. The old men from the south, and 
from Carolina and Virginia especially, are what 
would be called perfect gentlemen of the old school 
with us: precise, yet elegant in their dress ; courte- 
ous and affable in their manners; high-toned in their 
politics and taste; lax in their morality while fash- 
lon sanctions their conduct; warm in their attach- 





ments ; fierce in their resentments; and punctilions 
in all points of honour and etiquette. e remains 
of the feudal system in Virginia, where the laws of 
entail existed, and where large estates descended 
hereditarily from father to elder son, sustained this 
state of manners and feeling; and Virginia is stil] 
called “* The Old Dominion,” as if to preserve the 
recollection of its ancient condition as a colony of 
the British crown. 

The yomaes men among the fashionables are al- 
most all copyists of the dress, style, and manners of 
“the young men about town,”’ as they are called in 
London, and are chiefly remarkable for foppery of 
dress, and the assumption of beards, mustaches, and 
other exotic fashions, as if they were either foreign- 
ers themselves, or had traveled so long on the con- 
tinent of Europe as to bear about them the marks of 
their sojourn at Rome, Naples, and Paris. Their 
manners, too, like those of our “ young men about 
town,” are rather familiar than elegant, and more 
remarkable for brusguerie and nonchalance than for 
courtesy or refinement. 

The inferiority of the young to the old among the 
men in high life is as great in their conversation as 
in their manners, and greater even than the difference 
of their ages would justify. 

The young of both sexes carry on matters just as 
they please, the young women reigning supreme in 
parties of pleasure, as the young men do in deciding 
on political affairs; so that the old seem either to be 
left on the shelf altogether, or only brought upon the 
stage to look on, bestow their approbation, and pay 
the expense. Here at Saratoga, in all the parties 
we visited, whether balls, concerts, or promenades, 
the married ladies were seemingly aly valued as 
cope necessary to give countenance to the assem- 

ling of the young; while these usurped all autho- 
rity and~influence, and monopolised the exclusive 
attention of the men. 

It has been thought by many that the excessive 
confidence reposed in the young, and the liberty they 
are permitted to enjoy in being so frequently alone 
together, are more favourable to the virtue of both 
than if they were under more restraint. This may 
be true to a certain extent; but I should myself be 
disposed to attribute the absence of danger much 
more to the coldness of temperament, of which I have 
before spoken, than to any other cause; but, after 
making every allowance for the operation of both, I 
cannot but think that the gay season at Saratoga 
is a very unfavourable preparation for the discharge 
of those social and domestic duties which all are 
sooner or later called upon to discharge. 


END OF PART Il. 1841. 











